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FaOSFBCTUS> 

We have detennined to publish a new 
periodical work, and aa manj arc now 

Ebliahed in this countiy, and manj more 
ve been attempted and abandoned, we 
■hall endeavour to ttate at some length, 
our purposes in commencing' another. 

We are perfectly aware how difficult it 
must be to overcome the indifference, worki 
like that we propose, eacouator at their 
outset We do, however, expect success, 
because we are confident of our ability to 
make a Literary Gazette, irliich shall be 
highh/ utfjid to the reading- public of this 
country, and to all who are interested in 
natters relative to literature, either in the 
way of business or amusement. We liave 
long- seen and felt the want of such a work ; 
we hope to supply an existing demand ; lo 
oAcr to a lar^ portioo of this coinmtinity, 
a. gratification suited to their tastes and not 
aow provided for them. 

Wc shall endeavour to g-ive to the United 
States Literary Gazette, a itridly national 
dmradrr. If we do not fail in executing 
our intentioDij, it will communicate a dis- 
tinct and accurate impression of the literary 
and intellectual condition and progrcBsarthu 
country. A larve proportion of our pages 
will be filled witli reviews of works pubJigh- 
cd here, either of domestic or foreign ori- 
gin ; every book whicli issues from the press 
of tliis country, and comes within our reacli, 
■hall receive from us such notice as 
character and pretensions deserve. We 
■hall also publisli whatever interesting ir 
formation we can gather, concerning ou 
national literature, education, and publi 



Books intended to subserve the purposes 
of education, have, within a few ycnrs, been 
greatly improved and multiplied. Much i 
the best talent and skill of this a^e hi 
been employed upon mere school books ; 
and histories, travels, tnles, iu: calculated 
for the laslcs and requirements of yoiitli, 
h:ive been written with great power, print- 
ed in the cheapest fortns, anil ^circulated 
throughout the community with strenuous 
industry. Such works must exert a pu 
ful influence, cither of good or evil : 
think they have not received due afln 
from (he joumuls professedly dcvnied to 
reviewing the current literiilure of llie age 
and shall endeavour lo supply this deficicti' 
cy by making our reader^ acquainted ivith 
the true character of all hooks, wrillen lo 
aid them in a work of such importance 
the education of llieir children. 

Notices of foreign works, which lead lo 
topics or considerations applirahic In 
affaira or interests of this couutn. wi 



occasionally inserted. In freely admitting 
prose or poetry of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, we shall not depart from our leading 
principle of making the Gazette a national 
work, because, we may thus assist the de- 
velopment and cultivation of domestic tal- 
ent, and the articles we publish will give 
•ome indication of the strength and charac- 
ter of the intellectual power already exist- 
ing and exerted amongst us. 

We shall not aim at giving a value to our 
Gazette by profound researches into science 
and philosophy, or by lengthened and intri- 
cate speculations. Our numbers shall not 
be filled with literary gossip; neither shall 
they he composed of articles which are not 
to ne understood and appreciated but with 
a degree of labor almost equal to that re- 
quired for their composition, and cannot be 
enjoyed without a singularity of taste and 
mental habits. Wesballendeavour toavoid 
with equal care both these extremes, and 
we now offer our first number to the public, 
that by it they may judge of our plan, and 
of the means wc have provided for its exe- 
cution. We however ask, what in common 
equity must be granted, that the difficulties 
of making a b^inning should be duly con- 
sidered. Many gentlemen have engaged 
to contribute to our pages, and in justice to 
them it is proper for us to say, that amoi^ 
them are minds as highly gifted by nature, 
and as well nurtured and disciplined by 
habits of study and composition, as those 
employed in Uie support of any periodical 
work in this land. 

Some pages of each number will be filled 
with Ltlrrary and ScietUific JaUlligtnte. 
Great care and assiduity will be used to 
ensure to this department of the Gazette, 
interest and value. It may be welt to re- 
mark, that our extensive connexion with 
booksellers, at liome and abroad, will enable 
us to supply our editors and contributors 
promptly, wilh almost ciery now publica- 
tion of every kind. 

No injury to the established Journals, can 
he involved in the success of our proposed 
work ; many of thcin arc useful and hon- 
orable to the literature of this country, and 
we should deeply regret to impede their 
usefulness or lessen iti rc'wards. We be- 
long lo the same I'la-^i of literary' works, 
but our ]inth« lie in diircii'nt directions j 
and it cannot be doublet). Iliat literary pub- 
licaliouii profit eaeli other, by increaMug 
and confinning the appetite whicli demands 
and cujois lliein. A -luccessful work, al- 
most of necessity, enlarges Ilie circle of 
those, who are prepared lo read wilh pleas- 
ure another noric of a similar chars' ' 



ofcvery month. Each - will con- 

tain 1G quarto pages — un. > of which 

may be used for adverlist -and will 

be printed on paper of si ^ quallQ'. 

It will be sent lo distant subs' "m the 

day of pulilicalkm, by the maj. day, 

in any other way they shal, iti- 

Tenns — $» per annum, paya. 'ix 



lions received nt our Bookstore, No. •■ 

hill. t;iM.wi>ns, HlLl.rARD,l 

Boiloa, Ffb. 1U24. 

The editor of this paper is perfectly s 
sible of his inability to sustain alone & 
burthen of such a work as, it is hoped, thL 
n-ill become. But his extensive and ver^ 
salisfactory arrangements with gentlemen 
who stand' high among the scholars and 
writers of our country, encourage him to 
believe, that tlie Literary Gazette, he is 
about to conduct, will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our periodical literalnre. 

No existing journal, at least none in (his 
country, actually performs the uses of m 
General Review; and it will be a leading 
principle in the conduct of the Gazette, to 
maintain this character. It ia ohvioinly 
impossible that any individual should crit- 
icise justly tsooks of every sort ; tlie editor 
certainly would not think of undertaking * 
task BO far beyond his ability : but he has lo 
thank many who honour him with their 
friendship, lor tlie kindness, which has prom- 
ised to Ihis work the assistance of such a 
variety and extent of talent and knowl- 
edge, as may almost ensiiro to all the classes 
of the reading community a just account 
of every work, which is offered to tlicm 
and is important enough to desen'O my 
notice. T. P. 



BBTIBWS. 

Courir. of Inilniclim in the Public School* 

in Button. Boston, 1833. 8vo. 
This pamphlet is filled with valuable in- 
formation. The public instrucllon provid- 
ed by the city of Boston for all her citi- 
zens, who arc disposed to avail thcnHelves 
of it, is an almost unexampled instance of 
that true wisdom whicli is one witli just lib- 
erality. It is not the effort of individuain 
to build anasylimi for resourceless poverty, 
or to establjsli permanent relief for tii^^^ 
wretched ; — but it is a magnanimous ^^I^JUHk 
mination nnd endeavour of a body politic^' "Vj 
to prevent the severest evils which einbillcr ** 

life and render it useless; to remove tbj^ * 
efficient and fertile sources of miieiy anP --^ 
sin, by subatitutiDg the unspealufala V 
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taught, UDreclaimcd, and imsubdued igno- 
rance and wilflOness. 

The attention paid to education in most 
parts of ^fffff- civilized world, is a striking 
characteristic of this age, and a proof that 
man is beginning to be blessed with a bet- 
ter discernment of the tnie end and uses of 
life, and a greater willingness to regard 
moral and intellectual good, as more valua- 
ble than any 4:hing beside. In flngland Uie 
eflbrts of many prominent men, to institute 
a system of general education, are well 
known. The discoveries of Lancaster and 
Bell have applied to the work of instruc- 
tion, principles of great efficacy. In the 
best parta of Europe schools of various 
kinds hav been established, which in most 
instances are supported by the strength of 
public opinion, and, in many, also receive 
princely or royal patronage. Of some of 
• these institutions, the object is to give to 
the 'highest ranks suitable education; of 
- othtirs, to reclaim the lower classes from 

reckless and irregular habits, by the power 
9^ discipline, and to give them useful knowl- 
edge for utter ignorance. These indica- 
tions may be fallacious, — they may promise 
less than we think they do, — this progress 
and tendency, if it exist, may be checked or 
made to retrograde ; — but assuredly it is 
right for us to rejoice in an unquestionable 
growth and improvement of important hu- 
fnan institutions, and to expect tlierefrom 
extensive and valuable influence upon hu- 
man character. 

In tills improvement the citv of Boston 
takes the lead ; we are justified in saying 
so, because nowhere else has a large city 
made an universal and strenuous effort to 
^awaken in her youth a love of knowledge, 
and to fix in them habits of order at that peri- 
od of life, when those impressions are receiv- 
ed, of which the successive development in 
some sort constitutes the character. The 
work is begun as soon as it can be with any 
prospect of advantage, and is continued un- 
til tliat age when the education of schools 
must give way to the business of active 
life. The system of public and universal 
'instruction, in operation in this city, has 
been gradually improved as experience and 
the sagacity of the directors suggested al- 
terations. It is now in most successful 
operation, and a pamphlet has been printed 
for the purpose of presenting to tlie consid- 
eration of the public the various parts of 
this system, connected as tliey are into one 
orderly and admirable whole. We shall 
,jDake a brioT extract of the information this 
pamphlet contains, certain that, while many 
cnren- in Boston are ignorant of the great 
good that is among them, to residents of 
other towns these facts must be new, and 
1o all, everywhere, interesting. 

Tlie Prunary Schools, instructed by wo- 

^^inen, receive aJl children of either sex bc- 

j^HMween four and seven years of age. In 

1^ T82d there were forty such schools for the 

"white and two for the coloured population, 

k' and the whole number enrolled was 2,205, 

p ICiving an average of 58 to each school, and 

an average of expense to the public of 

$473 per annum for the instruction of each 



child. In these schools tlie children are 
taught to read and spell correctly, and thus 
to nt themselves effectually for the higher 
schools. Pupils are first received at four 
years of age, which is quite as soon as the 
discipline and instruction of a school can 
be applied to advantage. These schools 
are numerous, because experiment has prov- 
ed that fifty or sixty children are as many 
as one mistress can successfully instruct, and 
because it is important that the schools 
should be as near as possible to the homes 
of the infant pupils. Their object and effect 
is to bring the first rudiments of education 
near to the doors of all who are wise enough 
and kind enough to their children to avail 
themselves of them. All the Primary Schools 
are under the immediate care of a board, 
consisting of fifty members, who are divid- 
ed and subdivided into various committees, 
armed with proper powers and charged with 
corresponding responsibilities. The great- 
est care is taken to secure, by mutual, 
ceaseless, and exact report and supervision, 
a faithful and efficient execution of this well 
organized system. The monthly, quarterly, 
and semi-annual written reports are made 
ever}- year with unvarying regularity and 
equal in quantity more than a thousand pages. 
Each child is faithfully examined at least 
twelve times a ye&ir, and many, much of- 
tener. 

From these schools, scholars who are pro- 
perly prepared, go to the English Grammar 
and Writing Schools, which are in two rooms ; 
the two branches being kept entirely dis- 
tinct. Each room has a master and assistant, 
and accommodates three hundred children. 
From the middle of April to the middle of 
October girls attend these schools, spend- 
ing half the day in tlie reading and half in 
the writing room, and alternating with the 
boys. It is supposed girls would not attend 
during tlie inclement season, and in the 
half year in which they are excluded, the 
boys are divided between the rooms; the 
first and lowest classes being separated 
from the intermediate classes. The read- 
ing schools are subdivided into four classes, 
of which the upper two are peculiarly un- 
der the master^s care, but he is strictly re- 
sponsible for ^e whole. Geograpliy is 
taught only to the' highest class, but less is 
effected in this study than might be with 
more apparatus and greater facilities. A 
selection is annually made from the best 
boys of the first class, who are transferred to 
the English Classical or to the Latin Gram- 
mar School, to perfect the studies which they 
have begun or to pursue tliose of a higher 
character. In the writing schools the ex- 
ercises are few and simple, and a very ju- 
dicious use is made of the system of mutual 
instruction. In July, 1B23, the average 
number of boys in each school exceeded two 
hundred, and of the girls, one hundred and 
seventy. The salary of the master is $1200 
and that of the assistant $G00; the expense 
of tuition is al)out nine dollars for each 
scholar; there arc in this city seven schools 
of this description, besides one in South 
Boston and one for the coloured population. 
In 1821 an experiment was made, in a dis- 



tinct school, of the system of mutual inu^. - 
tion with very satisfactory success, nj'^* 
hundred and sixty children, who were u>o?'^ 
old for the primary schools and unqualified"^ 
to enter the grammar schools, were receiv> 
ed and instructed in the same branches as 
are taught in the other schools by one mas- 
ter at a much less expense. 

The English Classical School was estab- 
lished for tlie admirable purpose of provid- 
ing for lads intending to become merchants 
or mechanics, means of more extended and 
complete instruction than tliey could obtain 
at any of the other public schools. There 
are four instructors, and no scholars are ad- 
mitted under twelve years of age. The 
course continues during three years, but 
the branches of most importance are made 
to fall within the first year, as many of the 
scholars are unahle to remain in the school 
after they are old enough to do something 
for tlieir own support. The studies in this 
school embrace Intellectual and Written 
Aritlunetic, Geography and the use of the 
globes. Grammar, Histor}', Book-keeping, 
Elements of some Arts and Sciences, Com- 
position and Declamation, Geometry, Alge- 
bra, Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy and 
History, Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, Nat- 
ural Theology, Rhetoric, Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Intellectual Philosophy, Political 
Economy, Logic, and the French Lan- 
guage. 

The Latin School is the last which we 
shall have occasion to notice, as it com- 
pletes the course of public instruction. Our 
limits will not allow us to speak of this 
school at much length. The Grammars are 
first thoroughly learned, and the course of 
study makes the scholars familiar with se- 
lected parts of Cicero, Horace, Juvenal 
and Persius, Xenophon, Homer, Witten- 
bach's Greek Historians, and the Greek 
Testament, together with Geography, Aritli- 
metic, Geometry-, Trigonometry', and Alge- 
bra- Very considerable portions of the 
best Latin and Greek poets are committed 
to memory. 

One verv useful, valuable, and, we be- 
lieve, ratlier peculiar improvement, is adopt- 
ed in this and in the English Classical 
School. Evcrj- one who has had any con- 
cern with a school, either as a scholar or 
master, is perfectly aware of the great 
liindmnce arising from the classification of 
boys according to the studies they pursue, 
and not according to their disposition and 
capacity for making progress in them. The 
intelligent and quick are thus made lazy by 
the ncres<!^i(y of imposing only such tasks as 
the dull can learn, and the few who arcinost 
industrious are retarded bv the indolent 
many. In these schools this difficulty is aK 
most whj>lly obviated. As the lx)ys reach 
the top of the class they are taken off by 
ten or twelve and fonncd into a distinct 
class by themselves. As scholars arc ad- 
mitted but onco a year, they soon get Horfed 
in this way with great accuracy ; those 
boys finding themselves together who are 
able to learn about the same lesson. 

All the schools — excepting the primary 
schools— are under tlie superintcndance of 
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B school cwiuniltee, coniialing of the mayor 
and aUermcn. tx officio, and one p^nllemaD 
choMn annually by each ward. They are 
required by their own rules to examine the 
acboolB once a nwntli, and, bj a law of the 
■tale, once a year. 

But one objecton can possibly be m^ed 
against any part of these institutions. Per- 
haps tbe ay stem of animating the pupils in- 
to industry by the principle of emulaljon, 
and rewardiny Ihem by medals, cards, lie. 
of which the object is to dislinpiish them 
fromlhcirfellows, is carried too far. Emu- 
lation easily becomes enry, and it is obvi- 
ously better to make the lore of doin^ well 
the ruling principle of a boy's activity, rath- 
er than the love of doing better than 
uiothor. 

We dose this article with stating one 
fact ; that the whole expenditure of Boston, 
city and county, for I8S3. waa $197,971.60, 
of which $48,611.10 were expended for the 
■cbools ; — and we will add to thin fact, the 
last paragraphs of Ihia pamphlet, which 
■tate strongly, but truly, the effect of this 
Uberali^. 

"Thus wo havf endeavoured lo give ■ view of 
the mrtia. piuviilcil at [be public cxiwiue. lot the 
graluilout iDilinciioii of Ilie ijiildren ol' all clatsei 
of tlu utiieni of Bmluo. They are oSeird equal- 
ly to all. The pooiTit inhabitant may nave his 
Ghililrro insmielpil from Ihe a^e of four id seven- 
teen, at tcbooli, some of which are Jilrciuly equal, 
if not niptrior to any private whuols iu our 
tiy ; awl a/1 of them may lie so. 

"lodeeri if a cliilil be kept at a Primaty School 
fcom thuT to leven, and thru at one of tbr Gi ~ ~ 
■mar xchooli uutil nine, and fmm that linu: (ill 
mIecD at lltv LalinaniltlicEnEliihClaKicalichaol, 
their it no qiiesiion but he will go Ihrouiih a more 
Kbroifg'h and compfdr course ot uuuuctioii, and in 
rtaliiy eujov ^renter ailvaniaceB than are piu^'ided 
at niaiiy of 'llie retpeciablo college! in tlw Union." 



Rtliqtit* of Aniitnt EnglUh Potlry ; roa- 
$idiHg of old Heroic BaUada, Sm^t aad 
other irircu af our earlier poett, togelher 
wUk tome few of biter dntt. Firtt Amer- 
icanfrom UufJIU London tdUim. Phil- 
adelpliia, 1823. 3 voU. Cvo. 
Makv critics of the present day, acknowl- 
edge that the superiorily of Modern E115- 
Ksh poetry over that of the age of Qiioi!ii 
Anne, is mainly to be attributed (o this 
work. It may seem surprising, that a hook 
BO unpresuniing in its appearance, as Per- 
ry's Rcli(|ue« of Ancient Poetry, slioutd 
hare helped to produce su wondeiiii) a rev- 
oliilton in the public taste, as has evidently 
occurred &incc Ihe lime uf its publication. 
But the pocliy and criticism of that dny 
were at a very low ebb ; Pope and Addisoci 
were gone; they had (hemselvce been sco 
Tile imilalors, and the still more grovelling 
herdofUrir Imitators, wrote as if smooth 
metre and ambitious ornaments alone con- 
•lituted poetry: no matter how trite the 
thoughts, if the lines were exactly balanc- 
ed, nor how prosaic Ihe subject, if aii epi- 
thet were crowded into each hemistich. 

Whoever has the patience to examine 
the Magazine poetry of that day, will lind 
that the only quality for which the popul: 



emptily," Whitehead was poet laureate. 
All new poetry was submitted to the jiidg- 
ent of Johnson's powerful but prosaic 
itellect; Pope and Totiog were in full 
vogue, — Thompson was sneered at, — Grav 
ridiculed, — Collins utterly neglected, — and, 
to crown the climax, the Reviewer of 
Goldsmilh'a Traveller "in sad and sober 
meat criticised it as a pamphlet in verse, 
political economy." This state of things 
could not last ; but it is with the literary 
at a nation, as with the natural taste 
individual ; when it has been pam- 
pered with high-seasoned sauces till the 
appetite is jaded, it craves not nor relishes 
substantial food, and can only be restored 
by a coiine of tbe simplest diet. Tliis 
book therefore seems to have been neces- 
sary to the English nation, before it c^ould 
be prepared either to produce, or to receive 
and relish such poets as Crabbe and Joan- 
na Baillie and Wordsworth and Soulhey ; 
poeta, whose style, simple in artiticial orna- 
ment, yet not utterly rcjectingit,i9 the vehi- 
cle of such poetry as would have been 
sufficient, had tbey only written, to have 
raised this age of English poetry to a fair 
comparison with that of Elizabeth. We 
mention these four poets, because, perfect- 
ly distinct as tliey are, from each olbcr, 
the style of them all is less ornate than that 
of must of their contemporaries, and seemE 
more deeply imbued with the colouring of 
an earlier and severer literature. 

It is not often that we are admitted to 
the workshop of geoius, but we know that 
men of the most exalted powers must have 
materials to work upon ; we know that 
writers must form their style both of lan- 
guage aod thought upon the models ol 
others. If the first essays uf any of the 
living English poets were to be published, 
I doubt tiot that we should find among Ihem 
many imitations of the ballads which Percy 
hag collected ; indeed Scott and Soulhey 
an have published tlicir boyish 
poems, and among them such imitati 
are found. Tlicsc are not however aer 
imitations, but are evidently the essays of 
powerful intellects, trying their strength 
in shori, low flutlerings, and llius imping 
their wings tbr a bolder flight. 

It is not bv direct imitation uf one par- 
ticular modef that excellence can be at- 
lained; but the course which these poets 
pursued was that which has been Inkcn by 
all tnily great writers — to imbibe the spirit 
of lliosc who had gone before them, to 
select the peculiar excellence of each great 
master of their art, to melt down and amal- 
gamate their several beauties in the alem- 
bic of their own minds, and, out of all, pro- 
duce one harmonious form of elegance that 
should ever thereafter be exclusively tlicirs. 
As with their style, so with their suhjecU. 
They made their minds the storehouses of 
beautiful images, gathered from all quar- 
ters — from nature and from hooks. — and 
brooded over them till tliey had analyzed 
them, and combined and remoulded Ihem 
into perfect form, and could produce Ihem 

In ll.o m^AA ^nnawnll^ tl.P vnrli nf tlu-ir 
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exemplify my ineani ag, 
tracing to its possible originals the fcUowing' 
lieautiful picture of Collins\ 
fait ftamert with Mirth a rrv &nta« 



.if ben 



is froLic pUy. 



Shook tliauiands iHloiiin fiiim liis iflWy win^s. 

This passage exhibits a striking instance 
of the blending of various images into one, 
ind thus presenting a picture entirety tiew. 
Though Anacreon says of Cupid, 
'Pda ini7( • rii Ki4i(Kt 

Lo the son of Cylhrrea 
Kath his loclu y'cnnvnni uiih roat^, 
Whilu 1m dances wJili the Giaccs ; 
and Uiough Fairfax, in his Iraoslation of 
Tasso, says of the angel Gabriel, 

He iliuok his wing! will) roiv May.dewt wet ; 
and though Milton says 01 the angel Raph- 



yct the imagery of Collins does not appear 
the less original ; for he has compounded it 
from all Ihe otliers, and taking someUiJnj: 
from each, haa produced a new image of 
his own. 

Every great poet bjis founded a schod ; 
but as each succeeding copy lost somethinjc 
of the freshness of Ihe original, at Icngtll 
the samness began to pall upon the reader^ 
ear, unUl some youthful aspirant, warned by 
the utter failure of his last predecesnr, 
perceived that he must cast his projected 
work in a new mould, and make a hazar- 
dous experiment lo reform tbe public 
taste. Look at Ihe History of P'Wtn' ; — 
tlie names of Homer and Virgil and TasKt 
long kept alive the hope that succesaiTe 
generations might be blest with a boccch 
ion uf Epics; but Milton's was the last 
Epic,* and he dared to wander so far from 
Ihe hcalen track, that his Hero cannot be 
named. Look next at the Bomancea ; — 
they had their day, but they bad become 
tiresome in the time of Chaucer, who call- 
ed in the aid of luhaa literature, and 
founded a new school having him for its 
master. Lydgate and Hawcs and Gower 
wore out Uie style of Chaucer. Allegoriei 
and Madrigals were popidar from Ihc tinw 
of Spencer and Withers, down to the days 
of Ilcnrv More and Waller. Then indeed 
it was lime lo stop alleguriaing in verve, 
when an elegant scholar like More, and 
one whom a competent judge [doothej) 



• Wc sav the Utl Epic, became v 
Voluiirf's Henrlaile to he iluraherine 
niort'f EliiM and her brothen (whcwe nuiiiiHi 
mian are fnqeonen), Wilkif's Epigonind, < 
lierlanrt's Calvatr, Glovcr'i Leonidas, Hole'i 
■hur, Soutliey's Joan of Arr, nod many more ; 
Udff S/m niTm ri/wii, «•) Jjjirt mm 



ilhBlack- 
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" All toCTiher 



toCTther ihCT feii'l 



ihed. and went 10 the tnak* - 
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declares to have posacned the feeling of 
poet, could f ravelf publish, and call by the 
oame of pocti^-, a volume of ttanzas like 
this, fioni '■ The song' of the Soitl, con 

Cbristiano-Flatonicall display of 



uL' 



Tint labUa mut that in thi> ca^iurll won. 

U Iifful bpiatif e. Unwpmly Z<-;il. 

Suoni; SctEcMiceit, Rotten FfrliKinn. 

Comrntiaui irpioach a|»inii Michul, 

Ifhe of Mows' bnilf oigjhl icvrnl. 

Which their dull ncniet r^nnol eaiily reach ; 

Ijyn of the cnriuiisi an inept appeal 

i* uncrrtain papers, a false tbniial fetch 

Of leigDeil lighi ; oonUnlpt of pom iinil >inl 



The name of Waller's mistress (Haccha- 
risia) well expresses the cloying feelings, 
which the eternal repetition in musical 
stanzas, of extravagant hyperbole upon 
female charms, must produce in the mind 
of every reader who has the patience in 
these days to look at what was then irrit- 
ten about 

Anioret. ai iweet and ^ood 

As the motl delicioui Ibod. S:c. tc. Ac &r. 
t>r>-den ia a reverend name ; but thoi«;li 
Pope contrived to keep the ntnnin^ of his 
■tylo sprightly, by mingling it with that of 
Bmleaii; yet from the hands of Darwin the 
public found that the draught was loo va- 
pid ; it was become like Die milk that 
Bkxjmiield tells of in his 



It 



a Boy, 

Three timet skimmed — ikf blue. 
9 needless to pursue Che hislorj- tooi 



I, seeing that none of tlie styles 
since Pope's can be said to be worn out, 
though Kogera has made that of Goldsmith 
a little too drawling. Ncitlicr do we think 
it necessary In trace Ilie similar mutations 
which the pocliy of France and Itajy has 
undergone. We believe however from tliis 
hasty survey, that we may safely pronounce 
it to be a dangerous thing fur a young man, 
who ia ambitious of becoming a poet, to 
study his cotemporaries ; he will be tempt- 
ed to admire one more than another: tjjia 
exclusive admiration will lead him to direct 
imitation of his favourite; and thus he will 
hecomc the copyist of annUicr's style, in- 
stead of being [according to the lirsl mean- 
in; of the name he seeks] the ^wterof his 
own. But he mny fearlessly ponder over 
(Lo worka of his ptedcccuurs, for common 
senic will teach him lo .-ivoid the reviving 
^■n antiquated style. 

Therefore nrc we glad to see Percy's 
BfliqiK-s republished in (his country ; the 
•tnplicity anit elegance of many of Ihr^ 
•ongs and ballads cannot fail to plcaj>c, and 
their Aty of dangerous popularity is gone 
by. O'f till- numerous iinilaliuna which 
followed their linf publication, few have 
«uTTii-cd, and of these, few that we bav<- 
Men niv worth rfading cicept those uf 
Lucius Junius Mickle. He waa a genuine 
pict, whose works have been ton much ne<r- 
lectcd ; but he translated, and he imitated, 
and lie is a linnet fnrguKen. 
, We sliall in our next niinibcr proceed (i> 

iter and uses of the work, wliosc title wc 
prefixed to this article. 
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This work is altogether inferior to Valerius, 
but it is inferior, as it is produced by a less 
powerful and sustained exertion of the same 
talents. It does not, like that admirable 
tale, stir up the spirit with the solemn and 
magnificent picture of scenes and ch 
ters and ages, invested with an almost 
tified interest ; — but it is a very pleasant 
and interesting navel, which no one could 
write without the aid of brilliant and varied 
talents, and few can read without pleasure 
if not profit. The hero is a young man, 
who leaves his father in a country vicarage, 
goes to Oxfotil, becomes dissipated, speiida 
more money than he should, falls into many 
difficulties, and among others, into love ; and 
after much distress extricates himself by 
good fortune and good conduct, marries his 
mistress, and recovers the family cslates 
which had been iniquitously withheld from 
his father. 

This novel is of very equal 
throughout, and almost any exirai 
be fair spcciinenB ; but Che living and mov- 
ing picture of Oxfoid entertained us more 
Ihan any other part of tlie book, and we pre- 
lent to our readers some of its principal 
features. 

A very pnHak: animal muEl he he. who fiir the 
time tiaveiH'i that nohle and ancient City of 
Mums, without acknowleilpiif; Ihe influences 
of the Gbkics Loci ; awl never wan man oi youth 
le» ambilioui of teiislinii; i^uch inHuenco than 
laJd Dallon. Uom and reared in a wild, se- 
quetlereil province, he had ncvrt teen any great 
tuHTi of any son. ualil he began the journey now 

|u>tal)out«i be ctincl--"--' " •' 

hour or the precedini; 
lam ; anf) what 






1 flaring nhnp-wiudowB, pnntipcl and repaiivcd by 
siting mulliludei— no diicoidani cries, no (iKlilt 
' Uimutt. no rin^ of anvils — pvery thing nxaring 
e impress of a Rtave, peaeefut suiellnesi — hnary 
wer^ antique tiattlnnienis, airy ponicos, majestic 
rlonades, following eacJi oilier in endle» luccess- 
u on rtiher tide — Infiy poplan snd elnu ever 
ut inoD lifiine Ihpii heads a^intl llie skv, at if 
]m the hcail of those maiEnificcnl teclusinni — 
ttiile. "patiou*, nolcmn slreew — every where a 
' ■lillnexiandaGDlhiccrandeur. Incept' 



)«ljf in till' moonlight, l 



ary K 



mpac; 



i^, or nuKht not. be ' untpher- 
tbe fpifn nf ItalD.' was then' anv thing to iiliow 
t Ihe venenliiB buildingi whicli lined it were 
actually inhaliiied." 

Daltnn is shown to a tavern, and is soon 
induced to leap from Ihe window thereof, 
l>y an assault on Mr Kcilli, a Catholic 
clergyman, with whom lie had become ac- 
quainted, and who is quite an important 
l>crTionagc in the sturi'. 

»oin, to ithirli Betty niambrimaiil 
yimnefuntkiiKiii.uasin apart of the 
niiti' mull their snuiwr-pniuMir. It i* 

... ._ ..^ _ ihiog the line nf an 

■pen nnnk-n ^IS'ry. niul itn whtdmni Iih4: out up- 

_ , — , — .- ijupr' tinm the mii'et that Rive* en- 

' K^vui'd, mills Ibit then' vttit 

.neiitloliirwiiuloii' ui peep nut 

lie khuulil imlTTHi liinnvlf. Me 






iiy. riniU lu 
other ^iJv > 






ikithii- 



IT J pttS^I, 



and ai^cr in tlie times 

■ Say the uord, thei 

voice. • Say Tows, d 



ir ToanT roared a 



ihouted a ihirii — 



! poller. Rot out upon the balcony, aud 
ro[ii on the pavenH'nt in a t» inklini. 
■ Gown or 'ro.™ > Cown or Tov.-??' 



u acoundreli:— 



Mr Keiili, Mr Keilh. I>ere siiuid'beklii 

"A liolew tUMti- ensued: one fetlon- ainie.1 a 
hlow at Ihe prlcbt'i liead. which he parried irevn- 
dum arlcm. and relumed with eneiny. Of iivo 
that altacki-d Rninald,oiie got a pushln ihe midrifl 
thai made tiim nick as a duui l>» otlier, tOti in- 



u repaid liy a 



crathini hlow diat m^ht h . ._ . 

of a Molinraux. The priei^ and aiuidier fellow, 
getting inUi close cnibnicr, lulled ijuwn ti^elher, 
(uim uppermost, in tlie kennel. ULick eyct and 
bloody noies wi'ie a diuij. Regiuahi liroke a 
lilud^voni hut the jiokrr flew frum his ^su in do- 
ing no. Fills Mwnilvcl like hainiuen fijV ■ fcw sec- 
uiids; and then TowM. firi.t leireatiiic tiualew 
pace) in silenre. iiimcd abHilute tail, anil ran inia 
the street screaming and bello»iiu[, 'Tow.v! 
Towa: Towa!'" 

The priest is a little injured in the scuf- 
fle, — Dalton waits upon him home, and there 
catches a glimpse of Ihe heroine, who is 
indeed most dclighi fully conceived and 
drawn; she has almost all the delicacy 
rity and ibrliliidc of the 
Athanasia of Valerius, and much mure Chan 

Iter spirit and life. 

A soft female voice said from n-iihin. ' Who's 
there?' 

It's me, my darling.' answered die old man, anil 

door was openeil. A yoiiiiii i;ir1. with a camlle 

>er hand, appeau'd in the enlraiiie, and unered 

Himething anxluiuly and quickly in n laiig,mgD 

""hieli Hegiaahl dill r ' ' ■ "■- - 



low inr to hare die hiHMHir of ptnieoihig you to 
my neice. MihS Ilrvketli. Ml» llerketh, Mr. Dal- 
ton. Hut we shall be better aci)uaiiued hereafter, 

" The old man ahnok Rej^inalil most nflerlionme- 
y by Ihe hand, and repcalini his requen that ho 
iboiild go in.'.tHiilt) luime, lii^ i-nlered the houiic — 
.he duoT was chHcri — and Ri^nald iiood alom 
upon the ir.iy. The tlung bwrinmrd in a idntle 
iiulanl. yet when the \Moa witlidTew, the hny tali 
as if tint ani^l-fai'D I'ould never quit his iniagina- 
linn. So fair, su pn^tr — yet so Kwect and li|du a 
— sitih an air of hovering, timid grace — mich 
r. suh eye — such raven, f ilken urines beneath 



lie sinoil f(>r toaie moments riveted In Ihe spot 

nbent Ihb. beauliliil vision had Eleamcd upon hiui. 

' iah4 nji anil san-. ns he tlnuglil. nimclhtnji 

at inie of the windon— bui that too\Mi4 

1 anil, after a litlle while, he began to nalk 

■lowly iutu the eitj. lie could not. however. 

. ... LMi- aj^in Ibr a manu'nt wh-'n lie reaeheil 

tlie lirkliie ;— the tall fair tmiernf Magdalen ap- 

IK'ared ut exiruiMtcly beautifid aliove its ciielii^ 

Kiswes— ami thrrr was iometbiiig hi saalhh4: to 

imaainitlim (pensive an it wa< at the iw^uii'iil) 

ic dark l^'iw iif the Ciberv^l ftiirelin/ Ih-Iuiv 

uitldn it4 irinue uf wil|tm'<. Ilr .[u.hI Unii- 

iiver the parn|H't. enjoying ilie 'oriiiiii bi\i-li- 

of the seen.:, when, of a nidden. the iiiii\('i4i1 
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■tilloeiii wai diituibed once more by a cUmour of 
nutiii^ feet and impclBOBi raicri." 

ThcD follow* the ttoiraraa OxTurd row, 
told at some IcDftb and with infinite liu- 
maitr and vivaci^. We caa extract only 
its doling' Bccnei. 

" Iniiurt, by Ihii (inv the Hi)[h-tlrrct nf O^ifoFd 
r.xhiliiiFri ■ scxnr At liitltient fttiiu iu ruiioui^iry 
■olemnily and ^ilrnrc, at ii ii pniiiilitR Ici iiiiii(in>'. 
Conccivr teirtal hiuidicil* of yaun; nun in cape, 
or gowm. m both, but all of thPin, uitbout cxcrp- 
Iton. weaiing nome part of ihrii ncadnniinal iiuig- 
iua.n:1 Kiting brfnrc 3 Innd nlhrrowtc niiniriciui, 
made up uf ippcentices, jounieymcn, Ubouren, 
hafECmi'O— « motley miTiure of every thing that, 
in the phniie of lliat clamical ri^i 
the seiierlr iLimi! of ftif Severa 
■ncFs had occuned in 'liRerenl quanrni of llir 
lonii, a thin; quilt faDiiliii to the la» anrl ill prr- 
CMllng aget, and ' 
tlio^c recent dayi . 
Of the luittof youitiful actdrtnici. just aniTed Gn 
titr brginninj; of the tenn, a coniitleialilp Damlir 
bad, a* uHiial, licrn quartered for thin nlglH In lli 
riUfcrcnt iimtof thedtr. Some oftlwM, all fDlii: 
wloe awl iiufchier, bad 6xK rufhed mil and ncll- 



tiand. had heen rajddly aiwitiUnr hj ibe nupiu 
Bunire of their accustomed war^^ry. Tbi' r 
once IbrmnI inia regular ahape in llwfHinisuaiket. 
the rlamour bwl pvoetntlnl walbi. uul ovrili 
baitlrmenlt t from colleue to (-ullt'|;<- llir nrndi 
had ipreail and flonn. Portera liail hern knncknl 
doH-n tn one quatler. irun-buund gnlM fomd 
another, and the lopn-ladihrr, uhI ihr Mirrl-lBiU 



»■ if meiy old m 
uf on UDqunwIiat 

langlaof a vcam..^ , 

" A terrilile i*anlliLt nuuied— a conflict, 
of wtairh iiiifht teivu intpircil li|;hliir*4, v^mir. ami 
rtaittcily, crcn into iIk paiagraphr of a Benthoiii, 
or tlie iKxamrlrn of a Souilny— hail ritlier oi 
both iif theH riniiient prr:4in> been there to wit- 
nrsa — brttei (till had Ibrybepn Ihrie lo panake in, 
tlir Kmial frptiry. It was now tliat * The Seietire.' 
(w iifr the Uni;u^c of Thalab.1,) * made iliielf lu 
hf/ili: It Koi now tliu (in ihe n-onlf nT n'unl< 
wurth,) ■ iIm liUH-ei of cu'l^ti uaa a viiildc tiling. 
It irs) nuu' that many a cown covered, a* cnl thai 
ofthrl^yChrlnabrl, 

■ lialf a hOHim and a tide ! 

It wn* now that there was no nreil fir llint patheiii 
aiMittniphe of another liviii;; •niuulerr — 

' Avav all rprrtoun idiaocy of miiid 

In men nf km- desrcc !' 
For it vu now ihM Ihe Mtnni; linn;pnnn iif l<i< 
iUHl thn Krone twiirtoi of Bnuni-non-, riiilm 
loci'llicT 'like two clnudnwiib tliunitcr laiirn,' an 
llul Ih^ old rrpmach i<f ■ Uaeiilo pitiir,' ta\ wn' 
Bimer ilimr nway with. Il wa> iiiiw tlial Ihi 
pn)rtiir.i'ventlii'UonlTpmclnr,fhnv.n< liiat hi' hai 
mt at thrf^n iiT iitiirr JarLHUu I'l-niik-ii I'yrili— 
' i'lH ill' that lanu' to rrcacli,rcniiiiiicd w |ilay.' 



nlKirf'K-n-K-n 

Ail-MiK T.v 



, •■.■.■.\-fiU 



n ihp .i 



light-cap ti 



Lliealammof— -Tqh 



^f^i 



plump pet in 



RcKiiuiIdi nlibni^h a oinilili- 1 

iw. liTuoiI in the rlicft, namiw in the pelvin" 

k in Ihr imk, aud lightmnio in llic irgion of 

die brraiHk-i'ket, a gnoil leagirr, anil h runner 

[ irn Ihiiiuaud, van not. a* lia' been fnruirrly 

nnrd, a feuii-r ; nrilherw,ibhca wri'ilk'r, nor 

ir. nnr an expert baiul at llie bnliiu. llirw 

ai iiimpliolinieiils of which, bis nlucBliun 

1iBvin;c ncfonlin- tn Mr MacdtHiDbri tiinnt been 

■ <^h!ckil,' he had yrl nrolrrd ncani-ly liie JIkIh- 



ibole, iliuiigli h 



rrlnf ireeiuent from Ihf iiurlkiiii nf ih^ SlalPinl>liiii> 
canni, and tlie in;enuou5 touiIi of IVmiT-finl.iiui 
idert. Onci' UKirc Ihr liilrof unr wnt lunuil; 
ibcgUHiHil iiiialanx cave Inek— lUrly atui rkw, 
Indrwl, liut rliil thiv iml f,m uark. Ilii inllcil tiir 
■dit'na nnd s^.Tilini; lliie with tin ii ' li'w |ibiiit 
inilhiruand tiieirlevr {dain tiiiPf.' At r\ity ml' 
hfc eaie MwiuleH, a; tlir ntmailur kiil iiii-m-<I irs 
iriH-raldi- pitrincK, the Uml, xjw ilirDIv •ii'iiiiH'iitt 



re neitlier s™ nor 
H wi'ie slo, fiilly 
iu:t' 'tnni'd aisain*! tlinu kmning. Tlie laM Ihii^ 
f cnuUI >.'1iBr°e liii memnly willml, nlun Ite altcr 
.aiil endoavimred to arrangn iu ' diqii-ta frannei 
1,' n-« ilie vision of a brawny nru a|i1itl>if on 
Eainat bin), and llie nioon thrddii^ Iut li^ verv 
-ii-iimiK' upon llw rml hpiike uf a cnacli-wliri'l. 
with wliiL-h tliat arm appeared lu lie lalimately 
LonuM^ed." 

Tlic apnrtmrnti of a learned aud labori- 
[Ilia Pdlluw uf llie Culle^-, arc contrasted 
with lliuBC of its inddlciit and liixarioui 
Head, will) had ublnincd his oOiec by id 
not alto^-Oior (he must hoRourable. 

" lie he^an writing enjeily, ami contimied 
sii llir ]H'ihiips a quarter uf an Imur. n IiIkmii inking 
liny furtlicT notico of Kei^inald'A pn'tencr. '~ 
laiy. mcnnniiiln, full uf teriwis tlmughu and 
irHiluliiini, perii«'il iIm: ihanilier uf ibe Ipii 
bennii round and round, a> if he had expected tbe 
binjdrBtiun of lore to be brealbad from in walli. 
The runtii waa part of a veiy ancieut huililii^ , aud 
every liilnt; alaiut il na* ttauipcd with antiquity. 
llie high roof of dark unramiihed oak — the one 
tall, narmw window, luiik deep in the inau^ wall 
— tlw venerable volume* with nhich Ihe ndni of 
tbe apartmem were cvitj- wheic eloilieil— the bare 
w-iiuifot lloui. accurately poliihcd, hui denitute of 
curpciine. exceptiug one bnialt Iniguienl under the 
lul'le— iiH' waul oT furniiuie — for Iheie wercjuM 
tvo cJiain, .-lud a heap of foliot had been dialoilg- 
eit. ere he biniw-lf coulil occupv one of Ihem — tbe 
chilliarni uf the jibice too. for, atlhouKli Ibc day 
fnisir, Iheir was no lire in tlie grate — all Iheie. 
geibi-r uilli the n-oru, emaciaU'il, and pallid roun- 
trnsuee of the culitaty lenaat. anil tlie fire of 
lenmeil zeal which glourd h> Lrighi in bin fixed 
anil (teailfiul. Init uevenhcle«9 nu'lnnibuly eyi . 
impienied Ke;tinak] irilb a mingled fecUnj^of tur- 
uriv, of ailmitxliOD, of rorercnre. and nf pity. * * 

" llie npaitmcnth of the Head of Ihe Society 
"" « HJct of appearance from 
labuiiout ivuioi fL-llow uf 
condunlrd, in alion, Into 

funibhfdin rvrry pan la 

nyfe of pnifiiw uuNlcm luxury, uieli a« prrfaaii 
ili^l ant qulle aieonl eilN'r wiui Ihi- charartcri 

aii'1 ■tiutlnct' of llie I'ifilreut Ji]sirtnj'iu» tlien 



>iim-.' s|>i.'.i- il at li'rf-t ilir.'r iTniiitii'ii iil.l— llir.i 
ni'te at la<l aiiiiiittrd into thr pn-H lae uf the |ini 
vol. He ii-iiived tlum in hi> lil.i.iry--iiimi( 
ilini-rrnikiii'liirii^rr rniiiiihiil which UnJnah 
bad juil lili ! .\ewanillin-ly kiuwl iHMik", aii:ui)> 
I'll in uiTjiiiifH I ut i'aH'> uf jila>a and luahiwiny— 
Ilk- ( ^niilt-i'. n luinibrr nfth>' Qunnmly, nwla unr- 
rli'f Mir-i bigi^uTtb. rciiOhini i>d n inv-¥ -' 
l.-ildi> ifiivnd uiiha nnidJiVninDcaijii'l— imi 
Ituuliiiry'h caiicaliirei. ruiiuiivd anil lu cill f"" 
— a iiMtfive oitviT ^tandilill. without a dnip iif ink 



Reeinnld v 



hearth-rug — I hi" w 



wKVile upon ■ 

by iioini'ani ' cvrtn tuinlltx' of Ihlf moie 
tbiiiking tlmp.' — A gay-looking junior 
liinplain n-a'i careiLfingtiH! poodle, and 
llie Head llll1l^elf, a rubicund old geiiileninn iu 

Inuul lannnii-al* aiul a nlizlr ni^ uai teiiied in * 
ipiifieil poMure in a Fupitbyiitihuii, wMIe a pid> 
dcd fuot«UKil nublBincri In adiimcr hliapoty h'filrg.'* 
A dionvr in the roltrn^ li<H^ (-ircimi- 
itantially and mincu'liat trinptiugly wl 
brlL. 

" Thf exiemat feature* uf »ii id<i EnstWi iii-maf- 
tery an' htJIl perci'liiHl iu uur arailcuiiejiHii^iifi*, 
but, alai ! a dinner tlu-n' ii' now slwni uf uwi'h uf 
ila &iT prapnnion. and pii'Heuls nl iIj' Iiini, Init a 
faint ami ladnl imaK* in tlie ' gluili'f uf lui.* 

Enuugti, nevcniiili «, ul' llir aui'k-iit birm and 
ninilaiii'e ii Mill uunniid, lo iiiipren', in no 

ial nuvhuie. the inuuiualiun at 1 nlrj, Ibc 

llie fitKl lime, i« giaitakec in llui fi'j.t— lunl il «M 
di HUE hem. I'be aulemn liell. lunmlins ai if 
Erral cceleMasliisal iHEniMry »ere about lu 
Biiipied lu mntbet riitth— llir I'l huiiig veiti- 
-iliv wble and Infty nairra>*. lim d u iih irrv* 
„ en (u old and di'mure thai tlu'V niii:lil hIiiiuki 
have lirca mi<takp|i lor m> many picrei uf irroie'sna 
fMluiiry— tlir hall itielt whh in hi}^ btiH-it u1h| 
riows nt' utiineil glaaa. and llie bniwii ohM-iirllj cT 
ill oaken n>of— the ynwnin^ rhiniiu-yh with tneli 
blaxing kjgc— iIh; lung narniw labKi — the I'k-vated 
daia — (lie array uf gninwd guvstt— llie Iruighty 
line of >eniun •cnietTin iialMike chain, and i«m- 



ftnire, < 
at nnn uud of ilie hall, and *biwt]r rr-rhauieu man 
llie other — the deep alienee nunutnlned during dw 
repast — the bearded and miued vihigei fmwnini 
from every wall — there wa) noniediing so aiitiqur. 
Ml venerahlr, ami millial ui nnvcl in ilw treue, that 
it waa nn wumler our ynmh Teh enough uf ruiioii- 
ly. and withal, of a certain ion of au e. lo urevrm 
liini for once from bring ahk to handle liia knife 
and Jurk quite a ta Raxburghtr, 

" These fcclinKii, of eonrie. n-ere iiol paitakm 
by the real of the eompanr, lea'<l of all, hy the 
•eidor anil more elevatrd portion nf it. The parti- 
al ■ TIte High Tabtr' of * ■ *, waa a« usual an ac- 
tive, and. at it hajipcnrd on this day, it wa« liy m» 
mean! a •mail our. Bed liices grew tedder •a' 
reilder a* llic welcome toil proceeded — slwrt fit 

■heir volmitunui twinklingii vignroiisly plied the 
cllnwa of^lhnte who'pe fronu were out of view; 
Ihr ecanle*! rrasli of nuutication wakrd thr cnd- 
leni EChuei of Ihr v.-iullril spare ovrr-hrail ; and 
airy an:hra around uiimickrd and magnlAnt cveiy 
ftuii^of ei-ery unee-liOlllr. The Hatelineo of 
tlip crremoniai, and the jirufouiuhu-^ of tbe gener- 
al Hllmrr all NlHmi. isnr tn u h.ii wa^ after all. m 
mure than a Uiioivr, (omeiiiing nf itK digiuty of • 
Te'iivnl— I liad olmon aaiil >omrihinji of Ibc udem- 
nily of a Hu-rifice. A soil uf ivvrrend xeal nemi- 
ed tu l>r gratifird in tlie rUaring uf every philter, 
nnd Ihr piiqde Kre.im of a humpiii dcKendrd uitk 
the majeMy of a lilnlinn. 

■■ In tlie unlir-graihiauc' p:irt of the ball tka. 
frasl wns, of niorsi-, le« ninsnifireul ; ami anKMB 
ihi-ui itar u'c uf uinr i> aliogtiiher piulnbiiiil— a 
disiineiion, on ibis uecatku (.uSelemly gpllinj^ 
reniiih ting how iniT«aully llioy wetr paaird by 
rlu' iiianri|<)r hcaiiu',' deiaulrni lu ihr nipriiur re- 
siiiu. llul tile dituu'T itself was no sAnueroiTr 
lliHulhr Mliiwf me from thrar chairs, ami another 
lAiinilunkydiiiig having hern duly cbaiiu-d, di-- 
hiindi-d in ndenm jimceisinn from their pride of 
]i)iirr, anil fulbiwnl Ibt guiilance of Ihe manciple, 
U'hu, sinillln; likr n LunI ftlaTor** braritr, niar- 
rlinlled tlw line of man h in Ihe cnniinnn room, 
'jldlbrr no non-gmihiatc eye mi*lil Ibllow Ihe 
burned phalanx— Iherr, might no pro&ne ear 
raieh ihu cvhu nf Ihair whiipen'd wisdom. 

"Thr iiuiini<nl tbry wri» supposed m be h^]"''^ 
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aken absolute possession of The Temple — leaping, 
dancing, shooting in every direction— wliistline, 
sparring;, wagering^ wrestling—^ Babel of Babels ! ' 



#» 



The Pilot : a Taie of the Sea, By the author 
of the Pioneers y ^f 4"C. New York, 1823. 
2 vols. Jteo. 

Mr CosffHi has one valuable faculty, 
which is g^encrally an endowment of the 
finest intellects, but seems to be sometimes 
withheld, when almost eveir other talent 
and power is given; — the faculty of im- 
provement. Precaution was a poor book ; 
the Spy was a very good one, though not 
so good as the Pioneers ; and the Pilot we 
think better than either. It was prophesi- 
ed in some of our newspapers and literary 
journals that tliis last production would dis- 
appoint the sanguine and impatient expec- 
tation raised by its predecessors ; — but the 
Pilot has appeared, and every pledge, which 
the previous works of Mr Cowper had giv- 
^en, is fully redeemed. 
^- The scene is almost always on tlie ocean, 
■nd the principal characters are seamen ; 
of course a very large and valuable part of 
the book must lose much of its charm with 
those who have no acquaintance with sea 
terms or sea manners. From this circum- 
stance, it may not be universally preferred 
to the Pioneers or the Spy ; but we think 
it richer than either in passages of original 
and true humour, of genuine pathos, and of 
just and natural eloquence. The language 
is uniformly good, aiid suited in its charac- 
ter to the occasion, and few books exhibit 
more accurate and felicitous sketching of 
human character and conduct, or more 
graphic pictures of the beauty or terrors of 
inanimate nature. '^ Long Tom^' is perfectly 
original, and is drawn to the life. He is 
one of a class of men who are peculiar, not 
merely to this country, but to a very small 
part of our country ; who leave the little 
island, which cradled them amid the waves, 
and wander over the ocean, until it is to them 
as a home, and dry land becomes a strange 
thing ; — and his person, habits, tastes, and 
thoughts arc portrayed with great power 
and success. The evolutions on shipboard 
in storm and danger, and the appearance of 
the sea, convulsed and foaming under the 
lash of the tempest, are all described with 
the same remarkable skill and effect. 

There is a striking difference between 
tliis novel, and the other works of the same 
.«|Uithor in one important particular ; the skill 
,<|^bich constantly sustains the interest we 
feel in the story from the first to the last 
page. In the Spy and the Pioneers passa- 
ges of great power and beauty are separat- 
ed by rather dreary intervals. In the Pilot 
the attention is kept awake and constantly 
I fixed tijxm the story. Excepting a few too 
1^ long conversations, which, occuring at very 
interesting moments, we arc too impatient 
to read very carefully, there Is scarcely a 
paragraph in either volume that does not 
lielp forward the story, or bring out into 
stronger relief the scene described, or ex- 
hibit the persons of the drama so circum- 
stanced and occupied as to throw a vivi«l 



light upon their motives, purposes, and 
characters. Many novels, and pretty good 
ones too, are written as if interesting situa- 
tions or incidents must be introduced bv an 
array of very dull ones, and the bright and 
stupid chapters alternate with considerable 
regularity. It is, perhaps, no slight proof 
of the extraordinary talents of Mr Cow- 
per, that he has skill enough to lead his 
heroes and heroines from cirrumsiances 
which strongly excite tlie imagination, into 
others of ecjual interest iiimicdiately and 
yet naturally. 

It has been said of the works of this 
author, as a reproach, that many pages are 
usually occupied in detailing the occurren- 
ces of a short period. Novel readers may 
be displeased with tliLs, because they are 
accustomed to find in their favourite works, 
a history of the heroes life and conversa- 
tion during his youth at least, if not his 
manhood ; but we arc not disposed to find 
fault with Mr Cowper^s fashion of manag- 
ing this matter. A novel is something be- 
tween a poem and a drama, and is not alto- 
gether witliout the jurisdiction of the laws, 
which should govern them. Upon the ques- 
tion of the unities, we are more persuaded 
by Dr Johnson^s arguments than by Shaks> 
peare's example ; that is, while we admit 
that g^ood poems and plays have been writ- 
ten without much observance of the unities 
of place, time, or action, yet we think any 
work of the imagination may be the better for 
some regard to them. Of our author's prac- 
tice in this particular, it will be enough to 
say, that to the last chapter of the second 
volume, the story has advanced but very 
few days, and the characters scarcely wan- 
der out of sight of the spot where tliey arc 
first introduced. The last chapter goes on 
for ten or twenty years, and conducts to 
their last rest, the Pilot and many of his 
subordinates. 

We think Mr Cowper fails most in the 
management of the Pilot^s historical char- 
acter. If he intends him to be Paul Jones 
indeed (which we infer from the preface; 
and not from the work itself), more should 
have been said of his origin, connexions, 
and early history, that the personal identity 
of the character might be more obvious. 
If this was impracticable, we think it would 
have been better to have omitted all allu- 
sion to this remarkable name. 

There is nothing new in the female char- 
acters ; the soft sweetness of one is con- 
trasted witli the fire and vivacity of the 
other, but there is little in either, which 
novel-heroines have not almost worn out. 

It is rather a prevailing folly among liv- 
ing writers of note, to be vain of writing 
easily and rapidly ; and we are glatl to find 
some reason for thinking our author ex- 
empt from this delusion. The whole work 
has the appearance of having benefited some- 
what by careful revision. There is little 
indication, in the story or the languTjge, of 
the foolish haste and negligence, which 
have left much imperfection in the hvM of 
the lighter works of these days. In this 
respect the Pilot U better than its prede- 
cessors. 



Randolph — a Tale. By the author of Logan 

and Seventy Six, 2 vols. 12ma 
Errata, or the Works of Will Adams-^-a 

Tale. By the author of Logan,, Seventy 

Six, and llnndolph. 2 vols. 12ino. 
TnK first of these books is remarkably fool- 
ish and impudent. It pretends to be a nov- 
el, and the various incidents have about as 
much coherence as the thoughts of a ma- 
niac. It is absurd, unnatural, impossible ; 
and could not be endured, but tliat the 
author has made it the vehicle of much im- 
pertinence about living men and passing 
events, and occasionally scatters through 
the dreary expanse of its intolerable folly 
some passages of great power and elo- 
quence, and a few good thoughts well ex- 
pressed. In general, he talks about every 
thing like a madman or an ideot, but some- 
tunes utters observations and criticisms, re- 
markably original and just, and throughout 
the book seems frequently assailed by an 
uncomfortable conviction, tliat he is play- 
ing the fool. 

There exists some question about the 
auUiorship of Randolph. We do not know, 
but we confidently believe, that John Neal, 
of Baltimore, was gfuilty of this work. lie 
says, at the end of the second volume, in a 
sort of appendix, that he did not write the 
book, and assumes a very lofty and ratlier 
threatening air about it. Something more, 
however, than his bare assertion is necessa- 
ry to rebut the internal evidence, wliich 
identifies Randolph with other works, ac- 
knowledged by Neal. Besides, no one 
woold have thought the works, person, his- 
tory, character, and habits of John Neal 
worthy of such repeated and elaborate no- 
tice, h%U John JSTeal We understand he 
has been much beaten in Baltimore by gen- 
tlemen, who felt themselves outraged by 
some parts of Randolph ; and an opinion 
has gained ground there, that William B. 
Walter, of Boston, recently deceased, left 
this work among his papers, and that Neal 
has been only its editor. This may be so, 
but we do not believe Walter, by any effort 
'or discipline, coidd have enabled himself to 
reach certain passages of Randolph. We 
happen to know tliat Neal wrote, as his 
own, in the album of a lady in Portland, 
some poetry which is printed in Randolph, 
and we have heard him relate, with great 
emphasis, as a circumstance which mortifi- 
ed him exceedingly, an incident told, pages 
256, 7, and 8, vol. 1, as befalling the hero of 
the novel ; and the initials of tlie true names 



are given. 



" Frrata'' is not so impertinent as " Ran- 
dolph,** and contains more passages of good 
wit and humour. As a story, it is about as 
feeble and incoherent as the other, but may 
he r^>nsidered, on the whole, as the most 
tolerable book which Neal— or tlie author 
of ** Seventy Six" — has written. At the 
close of this work also, there is a long ap- 
])endix about Neal, containing, among other 
things, a denial of his having been thrash- 
ed, and a copy of the card or handbill which 
Mr Pinkney posted up in various parts of 
Baltimore, and which speaks most con- 
temptuo\isly of NcaJ. Wc apphnid Mr 



I\'eal for ratusing to fiyht with Mr Pink- 
ney,but neither hia own itatemcnt nor Mr 
Pinkney'a character, raaka it ppobahle lliat 
lie used all proper meani to avoid the al- 
ternative of rcAuing a challenge or figplit- 
iog a duel. 

We think Mr Neal a man of nnqiication- 
ahle and ineiliaufltihlc resources. Wi; 
koow him peraoaally, and iiave wondered 
at his energy and power of achieve men I. 
We always believed him pomemed of a 
moral and intellectual nature, which, with 
due culture and discipline, might have 
borne DMst rare and valuable fruits. But 
it is too late ; it is certain that he cannot be 
now, all he mig-ht have been ; and his faults 
and follies, and the ruin, (o which they lead, 
have been shown him so plainlj-, with so 
lidle good efTcct, we cannot resist the con- 
viction, that cilher from some inherent de- 
fect in liis dispoailion or faculties, or from 
the irresi^itihle dominion of confirmed hab- 
it, he never will be other than what he is — 
a man whose talents are variuus and pow- 
erfid, but perverted and worse than useless. 



Jb AMract of a JVVio Theory nf Ou For- 
matioaoflhtEaTilu By Ira Hill, A. M. 
Baltimore. 1833. l2mo. 211 pp. 
Hb Hill supposes, (hat the eastern conli- 
ncDt was all the land appropriated to the 
use of mankind, until the days of Noah. 
At that time the central fire ur^ with 
excessive heat, exploded, and raised Ihc 
best part of America above the waves ; 
thence the universal deluge. Four hundred 
and fifly-two years aHcrwards, (he lands 
now covered bv Ihc Mediterranean sunk, 
and caused the 'fiood of Og-yges. One hun- 
dred and cighly-ciglil years after this, New 
Holland came up; mauy vapours arose, 
were driven upon the mountains of Africa, 
there condensed into rain, and caused the 
flood of Ethiopia, mentioned in the Chi 
cle of Axiiun. Eiglily-six years after this 
flood, that part of Africa, which wag be- 
tween capes Bon and Ra^al, descended j 
tlie waters were repelled and floived in a 
direct line lo Thessaly, delu^d that coun- 
try, and caused tlic flood of Deucalion j 
and finally, at the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, the northeast part of America came 
forth, and poured a deluge over Ihc remain- 
der of the continent. 11 will be observed, 
that tlic author is very particular in his 
dates and localities. — and that he has had 
the good fortune to ascertain with exact- 
ness, fads and periods about wliicli Uic 
■ learned have hiOierto doubled. 

The merits of lliis New Theorv' are nol 
very obvious to us, butwe are not dispuM'd tn 
discuss them at much length. We would siig- 
jrest tothcauthor, tliat there is nodirect and 
distinct evidence of an universal deluge, i 
cept in (ho Scriptures, and they do not 
•crt more plainly, that a deluge covered the 
earth, than that the deluge was caused by 
forty days' rain. Now if we can imagini 
America thrown up from the rui)b< of Ihi 
deep, surely the multitudinous wntora mus. 
have ncoif^d upon the opposiu|r shores of 



that of rain. Ocean would have gone up 
le wave, and rolled the mountains be- 
fore it, as a gushing rivulet plays with i(H 
pebblestones. Moreover, we understand 
■ to be now ascertained, and admitted by 
all geologists, tliat America offers upon and 
williin her surface, far more abundant and 
decisive proofs of primitive formation, than 
(he other continents. 

As a systematic view of the action of a 
central lire in (he formation, destruction, 
and rcproducliun of (he earth, this New 
Theory is decidedly inferior to several, 
which have grown out of the opinioDt first 
advanced by Hutton. 



Hintt on E^xUmporanfout PrearAing. By 
JImry Wart, Jr. Minuter of Oie Seeoad 
Church in BuiUm. Boston. 1824. ISmo. 
Few pamphlets of such small si»i and pre- 
tensions as this, contain as much good sense 
and just reasoning, clothed in language at 
once BO cliaste and beautiful. It is certainly 
an able and interesting, and ought (o be a 
very useful work. 

Mr Ware states with great force (lie 
arguments in favour of extemporaneous 
preaching, but seems perfccdy aware of all 
the objeclions, which are or can be urged 
against this mode of pulpit address, and 
he meets them all candidly but victoriously. 
He does not wish that habits of vritten 
composition should be abandoned by minis- 
ters of the gospel ; on the contrarj', he re- 
gards frequent, careful, and laborious writ- 
ing as the most efficient and most necessa- 
ry means of creating a power of preaching 
extempore with care, accuracy, and im- 
prcssivcncss. The rules laid down by Mr 
Ware appear to be well calculated to give 
this powerful and therefore important facul- 
ty. We shall not make extracts from his 
pamphlet, nor attempt to give a minute ac- 
count of his course of reasoning. The ar- 
guments could not be condensed into brief- 
er space than that they now occupy without 
doing (hem an injury. 

We will add that we perfectly agree 
with the reverend author, in thinking that 
a change in (he customs of our preachen 
in this respect is very desirable, — and in 
resting our preference of extempore preach- 
ing chiefly upon the truth, beautifully ex- 
pressed by Milton. 
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drnrcsl charily ui iufuM' Ihc knowlciJKe nf Ibrr 
inio otiirn. — nbrn sutli a uinn wnulil speak, bis 
ivonii, like so miiny nimble ami airy ifrvuors, tri|i 
about him hi conunaiiil imii in well onlrrvd lUes, 
as lie would wish, (all apUy into ilicir places." 



Elemenli of Attronomy, illuilraied tnilh 
PlaUt, for the utc ofichooU and tuadt- 
miri, mih qutilioiu. By John H. Wil- 
kini, A. JH. Second eiiilion, Boston, 
1823. ]2mo. 



It embraces all that can be fairly coo. 
densed into the small compass of an elo- 
men(ary treatise, and experience has prov 
ed that the arrangement and the style an 
uncommonly well adapted to interest the 
s^olar, and render the science easy of 
attainment We think this book decidedly 
better than any other schoolHkpk upon 
the same subject, and are disptfl^ awaid 
to Mr Wilkins, the fullest measnre of com- 
mendalion; but the nature of bis work does 
not require nor even permit us to give an 
analysis of it, with extracts. We hav« 
noticed hut one error of any consequence; 
in No. 114, page 60, of the second edition, 
the author gives the reason why the wann- 
est weather does not occur when the daya 
are longest, and why the middle of the day 
is not the warmest part of it. 
' " The ainiotphere derives heat Mtfl^. \f not m- 
Hrtly, by reflectiun from the eirth ; so Uial when 
the esnh is warmesi, the atiuoipheir is wamtesl. 
nod when the eanh Is cooleii, (he atiuosphere is 
coolest ; but the csnh continues to accunuiUte 
heal fur innie lime alter the niu's tayi ate nuM * 
powerful." ^.z 

Now a heated substance radiates heati 
but no more heat is rffiected from the same 
surface when it is warm, than when it is 
cool. The truth is, that the atmosphere is 
not heated principally by reflection from 
the eartli, nor by (he rays as they come 
through the atmosphere from the sun; — 
tliat is, neither by the rfjtectcd nor by the 
incident rays. It is heated almost entirely 
bv coming in contact with the earth. 
There is a constant cireulatioD between the 
higher and lower strata of the atmosphere ; 
Ibr, while the earth is growing warmer, the 
air which touches it, thereby receives beat, 
and being expanded and so rendered light- 
er, ascends; of course that which is specif- 
ically heavier descends and is in like mai^. 
ncr heated. By this constant clreulatiaf^ 
the atmosphere is warmed ; the heat thai 
received fram the earth not being commu- 
nicated from one particle to ano(hcr, since 
each one must i^ome in contact with some 
more solid body, or its temperature will be 
little raised. The remainder of the para~ 
gmph quoted, is correct, and by the princi- 
ples we have stated explains the phenom- 
enon. We will fully discharge our (ask of 
faultfinding, by suggesting that the pai»- 
graph, explaining the aberration of fight, 
may not he perfectly intelligible to a yoong 

We must be indulged in a few remarics 
upon the science, of which (liis book would , 
teach the elements, however trito the suMt 
ject,^r what we have to say upon it, may 
seem. They who have little knowledge of 
astronomy are ap( to think it of no practical 
importance; little conncxionisseenbetween 
the ordinary dutiesof life, and a knowledge of 
other worlds and of the relations which exist 
bclween them and our own. We are not 
about to declaim against this ignorance and 
stupidity, but would show them, who hava 
it yet to learn, tliat this science is emi- 
nently calculated to efiect importuit pnc- 
tical uses. 

We would not open too wide a field, Bod 
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study of Astronomy involves of the most 
useful principles in Natural Philosophy ; 
but every one at all acquainted with the 
science, has remarked upon its tendency to 
elevate and ennoble the mind. What does 
this mean? That it fills the imag^ination 
with suU|^ ^nd exalted views of liim, 
who bul^^Bd rules these countless worlds ? 
This it sWiy does, but it stops not here ; 
its tendency to purify the heart, by correct- 
ing our scliishncss, is no less to be valued 
than its power of enlarging the understand- 
ing. In our early years we regard this lit- 
tle globe as the greatest and most import- 
ant in the universe, and consider the sun 
and moon and stars as merely its servants. 
Just so, we regard ourselves as the centre 
of living beings, and consider all others as 
more or less useful and important in the 
IJ^stcin of life, as they promote our objects 
'and are subservient to our wills. Some- 
thing oi this utter self-conceit necessarily 
leaves us as we advance in life, and more 
jSM it becomes concealed, even from our- 
'^llwlves ; but much, far too much remains. 
Tlierc are, however, few men and certainly 
no children, whose selfishness is so obdu- 
rate as not to yield in some degree to the 
influence of a science, which at once car- 
ries their thoughts away from themselves 
and the narrow world about them, and 
places them in other centres and surrounds 
them with other spheres, and discloses to 
them a universe expanding into infinity, and 
shows them how assuming and profane is 
that self-love, which says, ^'I, and none 
else beside me." 

Another moral use to be derived from 
this study results from the fact, that some 
sort of analogy between the material and 
spiritual heavens is perceived by every per- 
^ aon, and is recognised in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and in the languages of all nations. 
This analogy is naturally and almost neces- 
Barily kept in view, while surveying the 
marKs of wisdom and beneficence, dis- 
played in the material heavens ; and it is 
this which gives to the science that teaches 

" hy this stupendous scafibldins. 

Creation's golden steps, to climb to Hini/* 

a dignity which illustrates no other sci- 
ence, and almost invests it with the sanc- 
tity and the influence of religion. 

Poemt, by IViUiam Cullcn BrijanL Cam- 
bridge, 1821. 12mo. 44 pages. 
^We are not afraid of praising Mr Bryant 
' too much, but of praising him injudiciously. 
We are in little danger of giving the pub- 
lic too exalted an opinion of his poetic 
powers and works ; but we feel that tliere 
IB much in this little volume, which it is 
difficult to measure by any usual criterion, 
or to class with other works of kindred 
character. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that no American, whose productions 
are within our knowledge, has written so 
food poetry as Mr Br}*ant ; and we con- 
fess, that in our opinion, no volume can be 
indicated more honorable to the literature 
of our countr}' than this tliin diuxlecimo. 
Other works of greater magnitude and 



more pretension, have given the world 
abundant proof, that political and economic 
wisdom came across the waters with our 
fathers and are no way stinted in their 
growth in this new soil; but how many 
books have we, which exhibit, like every 
pag« of Mr Bryant's poetiy, an union of 
tine taste well taught and disciplined, with 
an imagination, prompt, original and splend- 
id, and resolute, patient labour? 

Mr Bryant does not seem to be wanting 
in ambition, or in 1hedispO!«ition to attempt 
arduous things ; but he sustains himself at 
his loftiest height with so strong a wing, 
we cannot but think he might have gone 
higher. We hope he is not lazy ; we hope 
he is willing to do what no American has 
done ; what no one but himself has given 
presumptive proof, that he can do. We 
trust he will attempt, with earnestness and 
determination, to make one poem, long 
enough to task all his powers, and g^ood 
enough to reward his severest toiL Parts of 
this volume are truly admirable, and have 
already won for their author an exalted 
and extended reputation; but he must 
know, that it is regarded as a promise 
rather tlian a performance ; as indicating 
rather the possession of extraordinary pow- 
ers, tlian their exertion. Though the Eng- 
lish critics say of him, that their poets must 
look to their laurels now that such a com- 
petitor has entered the lists, yet let him 
remember, that a few jousts in the ring, 
never established the reputation of a knight. 
If he adds not to the talents he has already 
exhibited, a capacity for more sustained 
and persevering effort, than so small a 
work,^-elaborate as it is,— could require, 
he may make more odes and songs, beau- 
tiful as such things well can be, but will 
never build up a lasting monument of 
mighty power, strenuously, resolutely, and 
successfully put forth. 

We are veiy far from complaining, that 
the poetry now published by Mr Bryant, is 
not sufficiently labourcMl ; its defects, if any 
it has, arise only from excessive fondness 
for certain models or styles of poetry. Our 
national fashion of doing every thing, is, to 
despatch the matter in hand, rather rapidly 
than thoroughly. A young man, therefore, 
toiling with persevering care upon a few 
pieces of poetry written in the intervals of 
professional exertion, is quite a strange 
sight The poetry in this volume, is strongly 
marked with every characteristic which 
could be impressed upon it, by the most 
watchful, laborious, and repeated revision. 
We may have readers, who will think this, 
nothing in its favour ; but we differ from 
them altogether. No valuable result can 
repay slight elTorts, for ever}' great 
thing must "be bom of great endeav- 



ours ;' — and this is as true of poetry as of 
all other thingfs. A fortunate accident 
may throw into a poet's head, or upon his 
paper, some bright thoughts or happy lines ; 
but it is not thus those things are written, 
over which time has no power. 

Indeed, a true poet cannot be satisfied 
with imperfection ; thnt exquisite percep- 
tion of beauty, and the sensibility to its 



power, which constitute a poet, would be 
impatient of deformity. He could not suf- 
fer a false and gaudy glitter to mingle its 
ray with purer light, nor be satisfied, while 
beautiful conceptions were clothed with 
inadequate and clumsy expressions. He 
must, by the very condition of his poetical 
existence, do as Mr Bryant has done; 
labour on that, which he has written; 
scrutinize and meditate upon, not only his 
thoughts but the forms they assume, until 
it would not be easy to improve a single 
page, by striking out one idea or changing 
one expression. 

Most of the pieces are verj- short, and all 
are upon suhjccta sufficiently trite ; yet there 
is very little of commonplace in any of them. 
This is a striking characteristic of Mr 
Bryant's poetry, and seems to arise, not 
from a detennination to be eccentric, when 
he can be nothing better, but because his 
mind has its own character, and will im- 
press it upon all its works. He is a good 
thinker, and never uses fine words to 
adorn or conceal thoughts, which have no 
intrinsic value or beauty. 

In this country there is no lack of poet- 
ical talent or of poetical aspirants ; and it 
grieves us to see the powers that are 
wasted in imitation of Goldsmith, of Scott, 
of Byron, and, worst of all, of Moore. This 
will not do ; a mere imitator cannot be a 
poet; indeed, so much had we been sick- 
ened by the " crambe recocta" of most of 
our versifiers, that we had begun to despair 
of seeing an original poet formed on this 
side of the Atlantic ; our pleasure was 
equalled by our surprise, when we took up 
Bryant's poems, listened to the uncommon 
melody of the versification, wondered at the 
writer's perfect command of language, and 
found that they were American poems. 
We were not pleased with all alike, for the 
construction of some lines in " The Ages," 
and in " Thanatopsis" reminded us rather 
too strongly of the Lake School ; but the 
ode "To a Waterfowl," is a beautiful and 
harmonious blending of various beauties into 
one. We have been awed with the bold- 
ness and sublimity of the metaphoric lan- 
guage of Wordsworth, have been soothed 
by the deep and quiet tone of moral senti- 
ment, which pervades many of the works 
of Southey, and delighted with the skilful 
adaptation of epithets in the odes of Col- 
lins ; but we do not remember any poem, 
in which these high excellencies are more 
happily united, than in the short ode men- 
tioned above. 

" The Ages" is the first and longest' 
poem, and was delivered before the <^ B K 
Society, at Cambridge. It is in the Spen- 
serian stanza ; the following extract may 
serve as a specimen. 

*' Has Nature, in her calm majestic marcK 
Faltered with age at last ? does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven.' or, in tlieir far blue arcli. 
Sparkle tlie crowd of stars, when day is done, 
I^ess brightly P when the dew-lipped Spring conies 

on, 
Bn'a^ies she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers l<^ss fair tlian when her reign begun ? 
Does prodigal Autumn, to our age, deny 
The plenty tliat ouce swelled beneath his sober eye .' 
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■ Look on tbi> bMitilbl world. Bad KBd tbt tnitt I 
In her bit pige i »». ""T •'P™ '"^ 

StiU the eiten mM. ""h loTOui UviDg ihinp, 
8»-«nii», tb« wide »ir « M rfjoytnn "inp. 
And mjiUdi, fdll. "• h«ppy In Iha ilMp 
OrOcnn'i aiun gnlft, »™1 where he aingt 
The reiileit luije. Eternal Love doih keep, 
In hit couplBcenl wins, Ibe esnh, ihe sir, ihe deep. 

" Wm &«n the DiereifUl One, who ««toped oar 



O'rr (Uth, Hnl Ihe glad dwellen on ber &ce, 

How thai ooi flourwhing nitioni far unj 

Are ipiMd. where'er Ihe niout e«nh diinki the 

Foiget Ihe sncieni rare th»l Wughi »iid nurwd 
Hit kUeil oSipiing ? will he quench Ihe ny 
Inhi'd by h» own Ibnniag imile at tatt, 
Andleave ■ work jofcir »ll hlighled »nd «ccu™ed ! 

•■ Oh no ! ■ thousand cheerful ooieiu pre 
Hope of yet hap|Her diji whow dawn ii nigh ; 
He, who hM tuned Ihe Blrmmts, ihall not live 
The ilsve of hia own pimlonj; he whoie eye 
Unwindt the Eternal diocei of the iky, 
And in Ihe ahyu of brightneii duri to apan 
The «un'i broad cirde, rising yet more high. 
In God'i magnificent woiki hn wiLl aha 
»d Peace ihi 



Thnwh the (till lapie of acei. AD that tnad 
The (Mm aie but a handfiJ to Ihe liibu 
That ihunher in iti boaom. 

So ihall Ihou reM — and «4iat if thou ahall fall 
tnnoticed hy the living— and no friend 
Take note irf thy depaituie ^ All Ihit breathe 
Will than thy deatiny. The gay will laogb 
When thou art gone, the aolemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one ai hefore will cbaae 
Hi) favourite phantom ; yet all thrae ihall leai 
Their ndith and their employnitnta, and aha 

And make theii bed with thee, Ai the long trai 

Of agei glide away. Ihe sou of men, 

The youth in life'i green apiing. and he who goi 

In the full atrength of yeara, matron, and maid. 

Tbe bowed with age. the in&nt in thr smilea 

And beauty of ill innocent age cut olT.— 

Shall one hy one be gathered to thy aide, 

By tboae. who in their turn ahall toUow them. 

So live, that when thy aununona comes to join 

The innumerable caiavan. thai movea 

Tothe pale realmiofahade.where each ahall take 



aummer'B heat ; and both in '•ummer and 
. clothe onnelves rather tor m 
Engliafa thao an AmericaD teaEon. Bot a 
much more aeriout miacoDCeption U that, 
which takea for granted a •imilanty inpo- 
litica] and moral conditioii. Ths boob, 
which we read and approve, on theoretical 
politica, were written in cau^k| wholly 
or nearly itationary in numbeiflB wenUk. 
The political maxima, which ptf unditpvt- 
ed into our minda, have been ettabUdkOd 
under a difftrnl ki/id of a 
lurnish I 



Hiai 



ithallaofdeath. 



AndLoi 






Thon go not, like tbe qnarty-alai 
Scourged lohia dungeon, but auftainedan^amthed 
By an anfaltering Iruat, approacli thy grave 
Like one who wiapa the drapeT^r of Lit con 
About him, and Ilea down lo pleaaanl dreai 



Among the amaller piecea, we are most 
pleased with that « To a Waterfowl ;" 
it hai been ao often quoted, we dare not 
extract it. Perhaps we have quoted enough 
already; the book muat be in many of the 
hands into which we should wish our Ga- 
zette to fall, but there cannot be any who 
would be uDwilUng to read a^n a part of 
Ihe last piece in the volume, entitled 
" Thanatopsis." 

" To him who in Ihe love of Nature holdn 

iaitilc forma, ahe tpeaki 
« hit gayer hour* 

ly : and )he glidea 
with a mild 



A various language : 
She has a voice oT^la 
And ploqucnce of tea 



And gentle aympaihy, tl 

Thai r ahaipneii, erelieiiaware. 

Ofthebitl bitter hour come like a 

Orer thy t|Hrit, and tail images 

Of tbe alem agony, aod ihroiul. and pall. 



And breathlrta riaikneis. 



Id them 



Go brth under the open iliv. and liit 

To Naliire'a teaching^ while tram all around— 

£anh and herwaten. and ihe depthi of air,— 

Comea a still voice— Vet a few dayi, and thee 

The all-beliolding sun ahall tec no 'more 

In all hii courie \ nur yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale fbim waa laid, with many lean 

Nor in the embrace of ocean shall eutt 

Thy image. 



Yet not lo (hy elenval reating ;dace 
Shalt thou retire alone— nnr couldtt th 
('ouch more maj^ilieenl. Thou ahall 
Wilh patiiarchK uf the infant wotlil — 
The po»-etfiil of the eaitli— tbe wiae, t 
Fair forms, anri hnnty seers of uet pat 
Allinonemiglity lepulchrc.—'lTie hilli 
Kock-ribbed and ancient as the i 
Stretching in pensive quirtneit b 
The venerable woodi— rivera thi 
>e complaining 



hilla 



That make the meadoH 

all. 
Old ocean's grey and melancholy tvaite,- 
Are but the lolenin decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden an 



AXEaiCA. 

The rapid increaaeof popalatioQ and the 

great accumulation of wealth, in Ihii coun- 
try, have been often enough tbe topics of 
remark. We have all frequently bean) that 
our popuUlion has doubled in the period of 
about twenty-three yeara, since the earliest 
settlement of the country. We have all, 
with more or less attention, contemplated 
the tide of emigration, which is constantly 
carrying this population westward, filling 
the new States and yet not exhausting the 
old. We have become familiar with the 
spectacle of r^iona, which, but a genera- 
tion ago, were an almost uninhabited wil- 
demcBB, now not only the abode but the 
nursery of men, from which other regions, 
farthf r distant in the boundleaa weat, are in 
their turn receiving their inhabitants, — to a 
degree to authorize the ttriking remark in 
the late powerful speech of Hr. Clay on in- 
ternal improvements, that " tbe greatest mi- 
grating males in Ihe Union at this time, 
are Kentucky first, Ohio next, and Tennea. 

But though the United States have been 
and still are in a state of aalooishing pro- 
gress, to wliicli the world affords no paral- 
lel, — a progress] loposti blc,iinilcrinslitulions 
less free, or geographical conditions less 
propitious. — we think that the inRucDce of 
this growth, actual and prospective, bas not 
been sufficiently studied. It we mistake 
Qot, several ixinscqiiences of high practical 
importance result immediately from it, which 
have not been as yet duly estimated and 
borne in mind. It has been justly said that, 
as far as climate goes, our forefathers 
brought with tliem, and their cluldrcn have 
preserved, the manners and modes of life 
of a difierent region. We build our houses 






N<7 



tbercfore I 



are constantly changing, our nomben 
rapidly multiplying;, and our resources daily 
disclosing themselves, it is diScult rightly 
to iaterpret even our oan txperioux. Far 
from listening merely to the truth and 
the fact of today, we cannot thorougUr 
reason on American pohtica, without wis^K 
calculating what will be the fact and wUdL 
will be the truth fifty or one hundred year^^ 

Let'i 

No one needs be asked to reflect, that the 
burden of a debt depends upon its rela- 
tion to the resources of the debtor. In 
private life, a debt of one hundred doUan 
hangs round one man^s neck like a mill- 
stone, while his wealthy neighbour borrow! 
a hundred thousand dollars, to help make 
up a profitable voyage. The little debt 
may be ruinoits to the one, the great debt 
may be advantageouaty contracted by tha 
other. If by any turn of Ihe wheel of Ibr- 
tune, the poor fellow, who is mined by hia 
debt of one hundred dollars, could come 
into possession of one hundred thousand, his 
former debt of course would be in the lait 
degree insignificant. Now our country ia in 
possession of a fund of rapidly increaaiiic 
national wealth. This fund t»insiats in tha 
almost indefinite capacity of increase in 
numbers and of multiplication of resonroea. 
In the year 1850, there is no reaUD to 
doubt that this country, instead of ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, will contain twenty 
millions, each of whom will, in the aver- 
age, be as wealthy as each one of the prea- 
ent population. There is no reason to 
doubt this i and the whole experience of 
the country furnishes reasons to admit it. 
Thus then, in Iheytjar 1350 one half of tbe 
debt of the United States will be paid tiS, 
though its nominal amount may remain tha 
same as it is now ; that is to say, the peo- 
ple of the United States, who owe th« 
sum, will be a body twice as numeroui, 
and composed of individuals, on the aver- 
age, each aa wealthy. 

This one reflection, of a nature obvious 
eitough to approve itself even to a haa^ 
reader, will auffii;e to show the wonderful fe- 
licity of our situation. Could any statesman 
lay claim to the glory of having, by an act of 
policy, a judicious investment, a brtuData 
commutation of stocks, reduced a public 
debt of one hundred mlllioni lo fifty mlk 
lions, in the apace of twenty-three or four 
years, without any tax upon the people, di- 
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tkm of a cent of their money, he would 
p&aB rather as the inventer of the philoso- 
pher's stone, than as a skilfal financier. 
And yet this effect has hcen and is produc- 
ed by tiie simple progress of our oountiy ; 
by the mere healthful action of its political 
onanuEfttknn* 

InsayiMtowever, that every twenty-three 
orfourf||pthe population of this country is 
donbled alHd its aggregate amount of wealth 
donbled also, it is plain we are far, very far 
within bounds, as it concerns the latter. 
The increase of the wealth of this country 
18 going on in a ratio of astonishing magni- 
tode. We may easily convince ourselves 
of this, by looking cither at our cities or our 
Tillages ;' on our Atlantic coasts, or in our 
western regions. The number and size of 
the dwelling-houses, the public edifices, the 

Ennage, the stores in the cities; — the 
sam-boats, bridges, canals, roads ; the ag- 
Jftilcultural stock of all kinds ; tlic factories ; 
the quantity of land cleared and cleai^ 

ing, ^if estimated at the same periods with 

s-^e population, will be found to have ad- 
^?iinced with a far more rapid progression. 
This increase will go on for ages, — not 
equally in all the things we have enumerat- 
ed ; for the very causes, which check it in 
some, will promote it in others. As the in- 
crease of population in tlie new countries 
declines by their becoming fdlcd up, the in- 
crease of another species of wealth, manufac- 
turing or commercial, will begin. But, upon 
the whole, an almost indefinite multiplica- 
tion of national resources will be going on. 
The meansy by which this multiplication will 
be effected, are very various. In one in- 
stance, a treaty gives us a vast tract of 
land ; and judicious laws to settle its land 
titles will throw open the flood gates of 
emigration. In another case, it will seem 
to be the steam-boat, which, by presenting 
the means of breasting an impetuous current, 
will connect the source and the mouth of 
rivers four thousand miles in length. In 
another case, it is a fortunate discovery of 
a machine like the saw-gin, which has of 
itself centupled the wealth of the cotton- 
growing States. In another instance, the 
noble enterprise of a canal will, as it were, 
torn the continent inside out, and bring 
its centre to the sea coast, witliin the reach 
of the trade of the world. In these and 
innumerable other ways, to be devised and 
executed by the overactive ing^enuity and 
the awakened sagacity of a free people, 
the wealth of this countiy is growing be- 
yond the power of figuring to estimate: 
and with it the size of all markets of de- 
mand and of supply will increase in the 
same ratio. This calculation already be- 
gins to be made by our intelligent manu- 
facturers. Ask them if they are not afraid 
of overstocking the market; and, while 
they admit indeed that such a thing is pos- 
sible, they bid you nevertheless remember, 
that this market is expanding with wonder- 
ful rapidity. Since the Waltham factory 
'Was established in 1813, the population of 
the United States has increascKi three mil- 
lions ; an amount equal to our whole num- 
ben in the revolutvmary war, A whole 



nation of customers, therefore, not in being 
when itB wheels began to move eleven 
years ago, has since sprung into exist- 
ence. A population, as large as that of 
the thirteen United States when they es- 
tablished their independence, has in the 
short space of thirteen years risen up and 
calls aloud for cheap cottons. Is there any 
thing in diplomacy like this ? to add three 
millions of a vigorous kindred population 
to our country in thirteen years ; — not on 
a distant coast, not in a ceded province, 
not to be kept subject to us by regiments 
of bayonets ; but brethren, within our bor- 
ders, friends, countrymen, to bear with us 
the public burdens, and share the public 
blessings. 

To revert then to the train of reasoning 
from which we started, it is plain, that, if, 
in consideration of our duplication in num- 
bers attended only by a corresponding du- 
plication of national wealth, our public 
debt may be looked on as half paid off at 
the end of twenty-three or four years, 
when we consider that our national wealth 
increases much more rapidly than this, the 
burden of the public debt will decline much 
more rapidly sdso. The number of fertile 
acres over which the burden is equalized, the 
number of vigorous and industrious arms 
able to contribute toward defraying the 
public chaiges, is increasing in stupend- 
ous progression. 

Without yielding any apology for public 
extravagance, — ^for which nothing can apol- 
ogise ; the state of things, to which we have 
adverted, shows the propriety of permitting 
the existence of a moderate and well regu- 
lated funding system in this country. An 
ingenious essay is contained in the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, of which the 
object is to show the vicious policy of rais- 
ing money by loans, instead of by supplies 
within the year. In a stationary or in a very 
slowly advancing state, the loan policy is of 
course entirely delusive, incapable of di- 
minishing the burden of the public charg- 
es, and if carried to great lengths must 
end in national bankruptcy, if not in revo- 
lution. But in a country whose wealth is 
rapidly increasing, it is a sound and good 
policy to divide the burden of an extraor- 
dinary conjuncture of affairs, not merely 
with a posterity as able as ourselves to pay 
it, but far richer, far abler. This principle 
is constantly acted upon in private life. How 
many of our young men procure their edu- 
cation at an expense far beyond their inmie- 
diate resources, and to be defrayed out of 
the fruits of their industry in life. The 
term potierity hardly applies to a prosper- 
ous and growing nation. It is the same 
political and social organization, stronger 
and richer, better able to make efforts, and 
to bear burdens. Such a posterity surely is 
not wronged by being mside to bear a part 
of the burden of revolutions and wars, to 
wliich it owes its privileges. 

In thus setting forth the astonishing pro- 
gress of our own country, in numbers and 
wealth, wc of course do not mean to say 
that other countries aro making no progress. 
It is true there are no countries in Europe, 



which have our vast quantity of unoccupied 
land, acting as a constant stimulus to popu- 
lation ; nor any country where a popula- 
tion, doubling every twenty-three years, is 
constantly employed in extracting abund- 
ance from a boundless extent of soil. Still, 
however, in many of the countries of Eu- 
rope strong principles of improvement are 
at work ; and consequently of inonaie in 
wealth. In England, the great perfiMtion 
to which the mechanical arts have been 
brought within seventy years, and the in- 
crease of wealth resulting from this and 
some other causes, have produced effects 
almost as important as those wliich, in this 
country, we trace to the mere healtliy ac- 
tion of our system. The author of the ar- 
ticle, to which we have alluded, in the 
Edinbui^h Review, has made use of this 
circumstance to save the credit of Hume's 
prediction, relative to a national bankrupt- 
cy, when the debt should amount to one 
hundred millions of pounds. The author of 
this article says this event has been kept 
off, not by the efficacy of the funding sys- 
tem, but by the Arkwrights, Watts, &c- 
But the true principle we take to be that, 
which we have stated already, that increase 
of national wealth is diminution of national 
debt It admits little doubt that England is 
ten times richer than she was when Hu|nc 
made his prediction: although it may be 
granted that he went too far, in saying that 
a debt of one hundred millions, even in the 
middle of the last centur}-, would have pro- 
duced a bankruptcy in England. If Eng- 
land is ten times richer tlian when Hume 
made his prophecy, then, as her debt does 
not amount to ten times one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds, the case, which he puts, has 
not yet occurred. How much farther the 
debt of that nation may run, without bank- 
ruptcy, is matter of doubt Upon the 
whole, we think there is little reason to 
charge Hume, on this occasion, with ex- 
travagant miscalculation. 

The mighty increase of our country in 
numbers and wealth, admits several other 
applications ; at which, however, we have 
room only to hint. 

The intellectual character of a nation 
and of an age results of course from the 
combined action and mutual reaction of the 
individuals who compose them. In a country 
whose numbers arc very slowly increasing, 
are stationary, or are declining, the rising 
and risen generations are equally balanced; 
and an easy transmission of manners and 
opinions, as of hereditary titles, fortunes, 
and domains, is made from father to son. 
The case is very different in a country, 
where every period of ten years makes 
new divisions in society ; where new towns, 
counties, and states are continually spring- 
ing up ; where men are bom, not to a nar- 
row inheritance of obsolete functions, but 
to g^ out into new regions, and be the leg- 
islators and the chieftains of rising genera- 
tions; where new prizes for industry are 
perpetually offered ; new markets for trade 
opened ; now conjunctures in civil ad- 
ministration brought about ; new positions, 
social, political, and moral, taken. If to 
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this noveUy of career, we add the extraoi^ 
dinary life and activity resulting from our 
rapid growth, and the earnestness of com- 
petition, which wilJ spring from it, we have 
reason to predict that our country will 
make a call on the efforts of her sons, 
such as has scarce ever been felt in any 
other ngion. It will ere long, if it does 
not vhMdy, demand an enterprise, an en- 
ergyy ft courage, a manliness of character 
from its children, proportioned, not merely 
to the extent of its territories, but to the 
indefinitely increasing numbers of its think- 
ing, reasoning, voting men. The old spe- 
cifics for strong government, the sword and 
the axe, will be here of no avail : and those 
who administer our affairs will be required 
to bring to their duty a singleness and a dis- 
iuterestedness of purpose, as well as a pow- 
er and skill, not called for from the inmates 
of the luxurious cabinets of Europe. What 
will be the character of the next age in 
this countiw is to be decided, not by pre- 
scriptions descending from the former, but 
by the direction, which may be taken by 
twice as many active minds as now exist in 
the country, influencing, modifying, and 
balanciiig each other. We are much in 
the wrong if the effect of this state of 
things be not, to give new importance in 
education, to the study of human nature 
and to the arts more immediately exercised 
in social intercourse, and to throw into the 
shade the merely speculative and learned 
acquisitions. 



MZSCEZAAKY- 

MIAO^RA. 

The thoughts are strange, which crowd into my brain. 
While liook upward to thee. It would seem 
As if Ciod poured thee from his hollow hand. 
And hung nis bow upon thy awful front. 
And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to hira 
Who dwelt in Patroos for his Saviour^s sake, 
The sound of many waters ; and thy flood 
Had bidden chronicle the ages back. 
And notch his centuries in tne eternal rocks. 
Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
Who hear this awful questioning ; O what 
Are all the sdrring notes that ever rang 
From war*s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side ! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasine roar ! 
And yet, bold babbler, what art uiou to Him 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters fiir 
Above its loftiest mountains ? A light wave. 
That breaks and whispers of its Muer's might 

Airov. 

Notwithstanding the number of people, 
who constanUy visit Niagara from all parts 
of the country, yet there are, with whom 
it is matter of some doubt, whether a man 
may go beneath the falls, and live. Many, 
when they look upon this scene, are over- 
come with terror and cannot approach it 
Others, of firmer nerves, venture into the 
ancillary droppings of this queen of waters, 
and, confounded by the noise, wind, and 
spray, and still more by their own imagina- 
tion, scramble into daylight, fully persuad- 
ed they could not haye lived there a mo- 
ment longer. 

But effectually to achieve this perform- 
ance, it is only necessary that we have 



confidence. The scene itself is dreadful 
enough, and its natural terrors, if armed 
with the persuasion that our design cannot 
be accomplished, will ineyitably defeat it 

It is a general impression, that, to go un- 
der the falls, we must walk upon the level, 
where they spend their fury, and within 
arm's length of the torrent ; but it is not 
so ; our path lies upon the top of a bank at 
least thirty feet aboye the bottom of the 
abyss, and as far in a horizontal line from 
the course of the falls, and close under the 
immense rock which supports them. This 
bank overhangs us, as one side of an irreg- 
ular areh, of which the corresponding side 
is formed by the sheet of water; and thus, 
instead of groping our way at the foot of a 
narrow passage, we stand mounted in a stu- 
pendous cavern. 

On a fme morning in August last, soon 
after sunrise, I set out with a friend and a 
guide to visit this sublime scene. The first 
thing to be done, after descending the tow- 
er of steps, is to strip ourselyes of all cloth- 
ing, except a single covering of linen, and 
a silk handkerehief tied tight oyer the ears. 
This costume, with the addition of a pair of 
pumps, is the court-dress of the palace of 
Niagara. 

We passed about fifty rods under the Ta^ 
ble rock, beneath whose brow and crumb- 
ling sides we could not stop to shudder, our 
minds were at once so excited and oppress- 
ed, as we approached that eternal gateway, 
which nature has built of the motionless 
rock and the rushing torrent, as a fitting 
entrance to her most awful magnificence. 
We turned a jutting comer of the rock, and 
the chasm yawned upon us. The noise of 
the cataract was most deafening ; its head- 
long g^randeur rolled from the very skies ; 
we were drenched by the overfiowings of 
the stream ; our breath was checked by the 
violence of the wind, which for a moment 
scattered away the clouds of spray, when a 
full view of the torrent, raining down its 
diamonds in infinite profusion, opened upon 
us. Nothing could equal the flashing bril- 
liancy of the spectacle. The weight of 
the falling waters made the very rock be- 
neath us tremble, and from the cavern that 
receiyed them issued a roar, as if the con- 
fined spirits of all who had ever been 
drowned, joined in an united scream for 
help ! Here we stood, — ^in the very jaws 
of Niagara,— deafened by an uproar, whose 
tremendous din seemed to fall upon the ear 
in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and sur- 
rounded by an unimaginable and oppressive 
grandeur. My mind recoiled from tiie im- 
mensity of the tumbling tide ; and thought 
of time and of eternity, and felt that noth- 
ing but its own immortality could rise against 
the force of such an element 

The guide now stopped to take breath. 
He told us, by hollooing in our ears at the 
top of his voice, '^ that we must turn our 
heads away from the spray when it blew 
against us, draw the hand downwards over 
the face if we felt giddy, and not rely too 
much on the loose pieces of rock.'' With 
these instructions he began to conduct us, 
one by one, beneath the sheet A few steps I 



farther, and the light of the sun no longer 
shone upon us. There was a grave-like 
twilight, which enabled us to see our way, 
when the irregular blasts of wind drove the 
water from us ; but most of the time it was 
blown upon us from tiie sheet with such 
fury that every drop seemed a sting, and 
in such quantities that the weig||t was al- 
most insupportable. My situatV^as dis- 
tracting ; it grew darker at every step, and 
in addition to the general tremor with 
which every thing in the neighbourhood of 
Nilgara is shuddering, I could feel the 
shreds and splinters of the rock yield as I 
seized them for support, and my feet were 
continually slipping upon the slimy stones. 
I was obliged, more tlian once, to have re- 
course to the prescription of the guide to 
cure my giddiness, and though I would haye 
given tlie world to retrace my steps, I felt 
myself following his darkened figure, van- 
ishing before me, as the maniac, faithful in % 
the phantoms of his illusion, pursues it to 
his doom. All my faculties of terror seenv* 
ed strained to their extreme, and my min&v 
lost all sensation, except the sole idea of^ 
an universal, prodigious, and imbroken mo- 
tion. 

Although the noise exceeded by far the 
extravagance of my anticipation, I was in 
some deg^e prepared for this. I expected 
too, the loss of breath from the compres- 
sion of th#air, though not the suffiication 
of the spray ; but the wind, the violence of 
the wind exceeding, as I thought, in swift- 
ness and power the most desolating hurri- 
cane — how came the wind there ? There, 
too, in such violence and yariety, as if it 
were the cave of iEolus in rebellion. One 
would think that the river aboye, fearful of 
the precipice to which it was rushing, in 
the folly of its desperation, had seized 
with giant arms upon the upper air, and in 
its half-way course abandoned it in agony* 

We now came opposite a part of the Sieety 
which was thinner, and of course lighter. 
The g^ide stopped, and pointed upwards ; 
I looked — and beheld the sun, <* shorn of his 
beams" indeed, and so quenched with the 
multitudinous waves, that his faint rays 
shed but a pale and silvery hue upon the 
cragged and ever htunid walls of the cav- 
ern. 

Nothing can be looked at steadily be- 
neath Niagara. The hand must constanUy 
guard the eyes against the showers which 
are forced from the main body of the fall, 
and the head must be constanUy averted 
from a steady position, to escape the sud- 
den and yehement blasts of wind. One is 
constanUy exposed to the sudden rising of 
the spray, which bursts up like smoke from 
a furnace, till it fills the whole cavern, and ^ 

then, condensed with the rapidity of steam, JB| 
is precipitated in rain ; in addition to which, ^R 

there is no support but flakes of the rock, 
which are constanUy dropping oS; and 
notliiog to stand upon but a bsmk of loose 
stones coyercd with innumerable eels. 

Still there are moments when the eye, a|F 
one glance, can catch a glimpse of this 
magp[iificent saloon. On one side the eooT" 
mouse ribs of the precipice arch themaelvet 
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with Goiye ffFaadeiir more than one hon- 
di«d feet above our heads, with a rotten- 
niM^ mora threatening than the waters un- 
der which they groan. From their summit 
is pnjeoted, with incalculable intensity, a 
■irery flood, in which the sun seems to 
dance like a fire^. Beneath, is a chasm 
of death MM anvil, upon which the ham- 
ners of SFcataract beat with unsf^aring 
and remoraBlesB might ; an abyss of wrath, 
where the heaviest damnation might find 
new torment, and howl unheard. ^ 

We had now penetrated to the inmeit 
vecess. A pillar of the precipice juts di- 
rectly out into the sheet, and beyond it no 
fanman foot can step, but to immediate an- 
nihilation. The distance from the edge. of 
the falls, to the rock which arrests our pro- 
gress, is said to be for^-five feet, but I do 
not think this has ever been accurately as- 
certained. The arch under which we pass- 
4P«d, is evidently undeigoing a rapid decay 
at the bottom, while th^ top, unwasted, juts 
out like the leaf of a table. Consequently 
n foil must happen, and, judging from its ap- 
pearance, may be expected every day ; and 
this is probably the only real danger in 
going beneath the sheet We passed to 
our temporary home, through the valley 
which skirts the upper stream, among g^ded 
clouds and rainbows and wild flowers, and 
felt that we had experienced a consumma- 
tion of curiosity ; that we had lAked upon 
that, than which earth could ofier nothing 
to the eye or heart of man more awful or 
more magnificent O. W. 



POETRY. 



RIZPAH. 



And he delivered them into the hands of the 
Gibeonites, and they hanged them in the hill before 
the Lord; and the^ fell all seven together, and 
were put to death m the da3rs of harvest, in the 
first days, in the bednning of barley*harvcst 

And Kizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the bcgin- 
mng of harvest until the water dropped upon them 
oat of heaven, and suffered neither Uie birds of the 
air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the 
field by night 2 Samuel, xxi. 9, 10. 

Hear what the desolate Rizpah said. 
As on Gibeah*8 rocks she watched the dead. 
The sons of Michel before her lay, 
Aad her own fiiir children, dearer than they : 
By a death of shame they all had died. 
And were stretched on the bare rock, side by side. 
And Rixpah, once the loveliest of all 
That bloomed and smiled in the c^urt of Saul, 
All wasted with watching and fiunine now, 
And scorched by the sun her luggard brow, 
Sat, mournfully guarding their corpses there. 
And murmured a strange and solemn air ; 
The low, heart-broken, and wailing strain 
Of a mother that mourns her children slain. 

I have made the crags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed ; 
I have eaten the bitter herb of the rocks. 
And drank the midnight dew in my locks ; 
I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of my bumii^ eyeballs went to my brain, 
fleven blackened corpses before me lie. 
In Uie blaze of the sun and the winds of the sky. 
I have watched them through the burning day, 
And driven the vulture and raven away ; 
And the connoiant wheeled in circles round. 



Yet fisaied to alight on the gnaided ground. 
And, wbea the s&dowi of twilight came, 
I have seen the hyena's eyes of flame. 
And heard at my side his stealthy tread. 
But aje at my shout the savage fled ; 
And 1 direw the lighted brau^ to fiight 
The jadud and wolf that yelled in Uno night. 

Ye were foully murdered, my hapless sons* 
By the hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Ye feU, in your fresh and blooming prime. 
All innocent, for your Other's crime. 
He sinned — but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt ; 
When he strove with the heathen host in vain. 
And fell with the flower of his people slain, 
And the sceptre his children's hands should sway 
From his injured Imeage passed way. 

But I hoped that the cottage roof would be 
A safe retreat for my sons anid me ; 
And that while they ripened to manhood &st. 
They shoiUd wean my thoughts from the woes of 

the past 
And my bosom swelled with a mother^s pride. 
As they stood in their beauty and strength by my 

side. 
Tall like their sire, with the princely grace 
Of his stately form, and the bloom of nis fiice. 

Oh, what an hour for a mother's heart. 
When the pitUess mfl&ans tore us apart ! 
When I clasped their knees and wept and prayed. 
And struggled and shrieked to heaven for aid. 
And clung to my sons with desperate strength, 
Till the murderers loosed my hold at length, 
And bore me breathless and iaint aside, 
In their iron arms, while my children died. 
They died — and the mother that gave them birth 
Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 

The barlev harvest was nodding white, 
When my cnildren died on the rockv height. 
And the reapers were singing on hill and plain. 
When 1 came to my task of sorrow and pain. 
But now die season of rain is nigh. 
The sun is dim in the thickening sky. 
And the clouds in sullen darkness rest, 
When he hides his light at the doors of the west 
I hear the howl of the wind that brings 
The long drear storm on its heavy wings ; 
But the howling wind, and the dnving rain 
Will beat on my houseless head in vain : 
I shall stay, from my murdered sons to scare 
The beasts of the desert, and fowls of the air. 

B. 

Mr Edttor— The enclosed rhymes are at your 
service. If your readers are as much amused with 
reading such things as I am with writing them, I 
can supply you largely with pieces like this very 
free translation, — or rather imitation, of 

A MOOR^S CURSE ON SPAIN. 

With tearful eyes and swelling hearts, they leave 
Granada's gate, 

And the wind blows fair to waft their barks across 
the narrow strut ; 

They have hoisted sail, and they are gone,— the 
last of all the Moors, 

Whom bigot zeal hath banished from their much- 
loved Spanish shores. 



The remnants of those warlike tribes, who trode on 

Spanish necks. 
Whom, name you to Castilian ears, if you delight 

to vex ; 
Now broken, not by sword and spear, but papal 

racks alone. 
They go, to found, where Dido reigned, another 

ftloslem throne. 

There stood upon the deck a Moor, who had to 

Mecca been. 
Whose hoary hair proclaimed bis years beyond 

three score and ten. 



He had tasted of the water of Zemiehn holy well. 
And could read the monarch's magic ring, and speak 
the diiefiU spelL 

And there he watched, that aged man, till they had 
Calpe pan. 

And saw, whh eye of boding gloom, the land reced- 
ing fiut 

" Blow, blow ye winds, and waft us &r from Xeres' 
glorious plain. 

Then be ye calm, while I pronounce a Moor's 
curse on SpaixL 

"Thou did'st bow, Spain, for ages, beneath a Moor- 
ish yoke. 

And save Asturia's mountain sons, there were none 
to strike a stroke ; 

On mountain top and lowland plain, thy fate wa<: 
still the same, 

Thy soldiers drew dull scymitars, and the crescent 
overcame. 

*'The days, which saw our martial deeds, are fled 

to come no more ; 
A warrior monarch rules thee now, and we give the 

battle o'er ; 
Abencarrage wakes not, when the battle trumpet*; 

call. 
And Abderame sleeps in death, beside th'Alham- 

bra's wall. 

** I leave to thee, my curse, proud Spain ! a curse 

upon thy clime ; 
Thou shalt be the land of dastard souls, a nurscry 

of crime ; 
And yet, as if to mock her sons, and make their 

dark doom worse. 
No land shall boast more glorious skies, than the 

lovely land I curse. 

** Thy kinffs shall wear no royal type, save a dia- 
dem alone. 

And their sovereignty by cruelty and a withering 
eye be knoHiL 

*Twere waste of time to speak my curse ; for, Spain, 
thy sons shall see. 

That magic can invoke no fiend, worse than thy 
kings will be. 

" And that blind faith, thou boldest from the Proph- 
et of the Cross, 

A faith thy cMldren have profaned, and its better 
doctrmes lost ; 

By the lords that fkith shall give thee, not less shalt 
thou be gored. 

Because they grasp a crucifix, instead of spear and 
sword. 

** Bright eyes are in thy land, Spain, and thy virgins 

want no charms. 
But thou art cursed to know no truth in cither 

heart or arms ; 
Their bosoms shaU no pillow be, for angbt is kind 

or brave. 
But lull in mere illicit love, the sensual priest and 

slave. 

** Thy sway shall reach to distant lands, shall yield 
thee gold and gem. 

But a burning and a bloody sword, shall thy scep- 
tre be o'er them. 

Till vengeance meet the murderous bands, from 
thine accursed shore. 

And give them of the land they seek, — a grave of 
dotted gore." 

The Guadalquiver's banks shall be divested of 

their pride. 
The castles of our valiant race deck no more the 

mountain side. 
And Ruin's mouldering hand shall sweep to Spain's 

remotest shore, 
And all her fertile regions weep the exile of the 

Moor. J. 

We do assure friend J. that his rhymes are very 
acceptable to us, and, we doubt not, will be so to 
the public ; wherefore we will thank him for all he 
may choose to send. Ed. 
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In the "OtHtnl OattlW of October, 
1831, we find B noticB of Mreiml Amencan 
ptodactiom. Ai lh>l jonmkl hu for its 
mntributon some of the tiKMt eminent Ger- 
man lebolin of the age, it cinnot but be 
iiiNinatiiil. to the American public to learn 
how faronrabl; the literary e&brti of 
conntrjiDen are regarded bj them. 

" Wcrcntec. Hunchutetu. piinled h^ Mtn- 
■uu : Ardueologii Amcriouu ; Tnuuluiont uul 
CoUectiani of Ok Amcricui Aniiquuiu Sodily. 
VoL L IBIO; 436 ftf% in Bra. 

-The convktion thnt ihc pen 

Itnned mn retpecting them, ait worth]' object! 
a nuianal iDititulion, ocscuunwd the Ibundation 
•he AmeiicBD Anttqnuiu Societj. A nev ii 
jpulK h» thui brrn pna to Ihc ipint of inquir, . 
Tht pictidcat of tbe locirtjr, Iiaiab Thonuu. 
LI. D. hai given it contidtnlik collcclitHii, mul ■'-- 
' ned Di Bealitj iocreiKd their coUecliim 



the beil Ger 



e hundred Tolnine^ of the works of 

a IDlfaon. (h< nuHt TtliuUe noi 

V Englind, ind rare 4ad valual 



"Thit Socirly, wMch w*i fint ettabliih 
MHuchuetti in K\% ud of which the c 
act of incornjiBliDn, uid Uvi miv conluned fiUnl 
page I3to5!l (dittnly aAei (he pie&ce, tnli) 
eoBtenu. and the lift of the memben), oSei 
thil Gnl TOlunH of il) IniuiclianB i multtlud 
remarkable mauriali and well-digencd inveai 
tjoni, which h«v8 »o inlereii not only far the .__ 
tory of thil part of America, but Ibr the hiitorr of 

"Of couTKihey ue not all equilly iDlerEiling 
in thil poinl of view. Wt Hlecl what ii moil im- 
ponatit in the communicaiioni of C. Atwatei. Eaq. 
and Samuel Mitchell, both uawearied in their re. 

Here fbltowt, in the ori^al renew, ai 
abalracl of all the cammunicationi of tfai 
gentlemen just mentioned. Their enafi 
arc called interesting and wortbj of atten- 
tion. The rciearches of Mote* Flake are 
alio commended for their acutenen; and 
the "excellent map of Ihc river Ohio" is 
mcDtioncd. The reviewer laments that bo 
few of the Indian long-a are made pub- 
lic. A deaira is expressed " to announce 
MOD the continuance of these valtiable la- 



" 1. CambridR On Amtrka). by Milliard ^ Met- 
ralf: AnEnayooa Uniloim Orlhugnphr foi 
the Indian Langaagea of Kortb Amrtica ; by 
John Pickeriug. A. A. S. tBSO. 43 pages in 

''3. Ai ihe name dace ; An Ciaay on Ilir rrDniin- 
dation of Ihe Cmk Language ; by John Pick, 
cring. 1818. TO pagei in 4>o. 
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. On all aiet todelii 
-vuBB the Kiencei (No, i and 3 lelon^ In the 
Memnira of the American Academy of Am and 
!^eicnca). Ii has been laid, thai acientific cuIuub 
win endgnu finn Europe to America ; that nuai 
not be. We dedre raihei to remove iiill nun 
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tmerica by Ihe acholiTa of' 



.. hor of No, I and S proceedi 

1 the Grtt article, from the apparent neeeaaily of 
baving a unifbtm method of exprsMiiv NXind), by 
writing rn all thoae languagn n^udi are as Tct but 
imperfectly known; he gives example* of ddbren. 
cet in the mode of writing (lor exainple the liululu 
or Cherokee Reader of the tniiiionariea, Buttiick 
and Brown), and conteodi with llw difficuliiet 
which oppoae clearoeai and regularity iu the Eng- 
lish maie than any other alphabet. Hii Irvatiie 
Hill certainly be of great uiility in hi) ohd coun- 
try ; Ihe comparison, which ii here undetlaken, (rf 
the loundi of all the iMtiona that are mentioeed u 
inbabitinff that region, may lead to the adoption of 
similar prmcipiei, especially since Ihe author il lup- 
porte^ bv no meritorioua a student of languages as 
Si. Do iSonceau." 

Here follows in the review Mr Picker- 
ing's account of the manuscript dictionary 
of Seb. Kile, which is in Ihe library of the 
University a.t Cambridge. No, 2 is spoken 
□f as a work, in which many iiacful obser-' 
vations on the pmnunciation of the several 
Greek letters have been collected by 
scholar who undci^taods the subject 



listing of ballets and pieces of other kinda. 
The different tbeatritul establiahment* at 
which these productioits were brought oat, 
are thirteen JD ninnber; the snMlIest niun- 
ber of new pieces appertaining- to either of 
these establishments, was three, and the 
latest thirty six. The list of aufbon en- 
gaged in preparing these pieOM for repre- 
sentation amounts to no leM than oite 
hundred and forty eight writers of long or 
dialogue, fifteen compositors, and five dko- 
togmphtt or inventors of ballets. ThB 
most prolific among this lioat of aiilhon il 
one M. Carmonche, wlio has composed 
thirteen vaudevilles. With regnid lo this 
numerous offspring of the muse, a French 
Journalist observes, that one third al least 
perished at once, that another tliird lin- 
gered in a weak and feeble state a littla 
longer; whilst of the remaining third abont 
a score would probably survive and becoma 
known to posterity. Il is calculated tliat*' 
on an average at least 30,000 people ar« 
nightly entertained at the various tlieatres 
in Paris. 



A new tragedy witli this title, founded 
upon the well known Sicilian Vespers, has 
lately been brought out at Covent Garden 
theatre, but has met with an unfavourable 
or at best a doubtful reception from the 
public, and been withdrawn for revision. 
It is the production of Mrs Hemans, wlio 
is already known as the author of some 
poetry of acknowledged merit. The critio 
allow to this tragedy great merits of stjli 
and sentiment, and great poetical beauty. 
They in fact seem to attribute, in part at 
least, ila failure on the stage to the too 
highly elevated strain of poetry and senti- 
ment which is maintained throughout the 
piece ; but which injures ita effect as a theat- 
rical exhibition. 



The tragical romance of Kenilworth hai 
been dramatized both in Londoo and Paris. 
In the English drama the catastn^li 

altered, and Vamey is made to undergo the 
falc which in the original befals Amy Rob- 
irt What new disposilion of the char- 
cters is made in adapting il to Ihc Paris- 
in stage, wc do not know; it may be pre- 
iitned however that there is some im- 
portant change in the personages or itici- 
denU, since Ihe title under which it is 
unced is — Leicester or Ihe Castle of 
Iworlh, .4 Comic Optra, iu three acts 



It appears from some of the French 

Journals, that in Ihc course of Ihc year 
18£l, the Parisian Theatres have eiliihitcd 
ot less tlian 317 new pieces. Of tliese, 
ight were tragedies, Iwt'nty-lwo comedies, 
hundred and twenty-two vaudevilles,! 



SPECTACLE. 

The Christmas pantomime at Covent 
Garden theatre for Ihs present season is 
entitled tlie " House that Jack built," and 
is founded upon the old nuticry tale of the 
same name. In Ihe course of the exhibitioQ 
one of the personages is represented as mak- 
ing an aerial voyage in a balloon from Lon- 
don to Paris, and during the excursion, the 
audience as well as the traveller are grat- 
ified with a view of the country over whlcli 
the balloon passes, the Tliamca, the chan- 
nel, iic. &c. ; night comes on, and the bal- 
loon, emerging from the clouds, alights in 
the garden of the Thuilleries. It is said 
that this spectacle is Ihe most brilliant and 
splendid in scenery, and Ihc most ctnnpleta 
in mechanical execution of any which hai 
been presented at either of the tlieatm. 



A youngf Hungfarian, named Leist, only 
eleven years of age, isastanisbing the musi- 
cal world at Paris, by his wonderful per- 
formances. He is remarkable both for 
great rapidity of fingering on the piano forte, 
and for a union with it of great delicacy 
and firmness of touch, whilst at Ihe same 
time he exhibits a beauty of cxpressioi) 
which is equalled by few performers. Ho 
also composes in the style of the greatest 
masters wilh Ibe most wonderful facili^. 
Since Ihc time of Mozart, who at eight 
years of age astonished several of Ibe 
European courts by his performances, noth- 
ing has appeared so surprising as the exhi- 
bition of ihe talents of the young Leist. 



Mr Faraday, Chemical Assistant at the 
lyal Inelilution in Great Britain, has 
lately performed some very important and 



interesting experioients o 



_._jteenmelodranKs,fourteencomicoperas, tion oftlio gases into liquids. 

and four grand operas ; the remainder con- peritnents he hat been favoured wilk the 
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ecmnteaance and advice of Sir Humphrey 
Darj. The metbod «mpb;ed by Mr Far- 
Mlay waa to ^Derate the leases under poir- 
erfnl preMnre, and at the same time favour 
thtfir condeniation by the application of 
cold. The materials for producing the gai 
wore placed in one of tbe legs of a bent 
{laaa tuba, which wai theii s^ed at both 
end*. Heat, if neceiattry, waa ap|died to 
the end contaiDiog the materials, while the 
other was placed in a freezing mixture. As 
the gtt (broil, it is gradually depoaited iaa 
liquid Btate in the cold end of the tnl*. 
In ttuB way the properties of chlorine, mu- 
riatic acid, Bo!phureou8 acid, iulphnretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, euchiorine, nitrous 
oxide, cyani^n, and amimnia, in a liquid 
itale,haTe been ascertained, with a greater 
or lesa degree of precision. Tbe following 
ia a view of ths results at which Mr Fara- 
iday has arrived with regaid to the colour, 
*'eonMBteocy, and specific gravi^ of these 
several gases, and of the degree of pres- 
sure and temperature which is necesaaiy 
to reduce them to a " 



I There is conBidera.hle risk from eiplo- 
■ions in conducting these experiments, par- 
ticularly on those gases which require a 
great number of atmospheres to reduce 
them to tbe liquid state, such as carbonic 
acid and nitrous oxide. 

or TBE CABIBEAN SEA AT 




The temperature at this depth in lat. SO} 
N. long. 83^ W. was ascertained by Capt 
Sabine in the foUoiring manner; an iron 
cylinder of 75 lbs. weight was let down at 
the end of the line nsed in the experiment, 
contdtning a self-registering thermometer, 
and BO arranged as to exclude tbe entrance 
of the water. Another iron cylinder of 
less weight and strength was attached two 
fathoms above it on the line, also contain- 
ing a thermometer, and pennitting the 
ingress of the water. After being down 
GfW three minutes the line was hauled in, 
and the apparatus came up in good order. 
The Ihennometer to which the water had 
free access stood at 45*.5 j the other, from 
which it had been intended to exclude it, 
although the attempt did not fully suc- 
ceed, at ■lO'.S, The water at the surface 
was from 82°.S to SS'.S, at the time of the 
experiment. 
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* ^PNnnc of the liquids thns obtained be- 
cime solid at any temperature to which 
they were subjected. 



Sir H. Davy has lately read a paper to 
the Royal Society, on the cause of the 
corrosion and decay of copper used for tw 
ering the bottoms of ships. This he hi 
ascertained to be a weak chemical actic 
constantly exerted between the saline coi 
tents of sea water and the copper, and 
which, whatever may he the nature of the 
copper, sooner or later destroys it Tbe 
remedy he has Ibund in the application of 
those electrical powers and relations of 
bodies which have been found to exert so 
extensive an influence upon chemical phe- 
nomena. He finds that a very small sur- 
fece of tin or other oxidable metal in con- 
tact any where with a large surface of cop- 
per renders it so negatively electrical that 
the sA water has oo action upon it; and 
even a little mass of (in brought into com- 
munication with a large plate of copper by 
a wire, entirely preserves the copper. Sir 
H. Davy is now putting this discovery into 
actual practice on some of the British ships 
ofw 

Cummings, Hilliard & Co. and Oliver 
Everett, propose to publish by subscription 
a new work, to be called " The American 
Annual Register of History and Politics." 
It will be printed annually (or, should the 
nature of (he work be found to require it, 
semi-annually), and will contain 900 large 
pages, 8vo. The price will be $5,00 a 
year. The general plan will accord with 
the following arrangement; which, however, 
will receive sucb modifications as may be 
found expedient 

Part !. Gmml HUtmy. 
I. History ofihe United Staiei of Ameiicalbr the 
year, 



._ iBiponant ipMches 

will be pTCn aa reponsd in tbe Nalioaal Intel- 

^. Am aeco^ of all eventi of impoitaim. in 
the wvanl stain, not alieady related undertbe 
fbroKr bead. ' 

II. Kinoiy of (be several independeat stalet of 
America touib of ihe Uaiied Sntei, for the 
VMT. viz. Mexico. Colombia, Buenos Ajies. 
Chili, and Peru : Braiil. 

OL Hialory of die leveinl ustes of Europe (oi the 



fonning ■ put of the genenl hittoricd ni 



aenerafmi 



Imporunt itale papen. 
Remaikiible niiJi end law ci 
litatiilicat tablet. 

notice) of inventioos end diiCDveri< 
»iofdi«tiogui«hedch 

The excellence of the design of this 
work and its certain utility, if well execut- 
ed, must be obvious. It will be edited by 
ProC EveretL, and (he mention of this gen- 
tleman's name renders all comment npoa 
its probable character and merits soper- 

Cummiogs. Hilliard, b Co. Boston, have in 
press, and wilt shortly publish, Florula Bosto- 
nienBis,aCol1ectioo of Plants ofBoston and 
its vicinty, with their places of growth, time 
of flowering, and occasional remarks. By 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Rumford Praftsaor, 
and Professor of Materia Medica in Har- 
vard University. — Second edition, greatly 

This edition will contain the plants which 
the author has collected in diSereot parts 
of Ihe New England States since the pub- 
lication of the first edition in 1814. These, 
tt^ther with enlarged descriptions of the 
plants of the first edition, will constitute 
about double the quantity of matter origin- 
ally contained in the work. 

[Some delay in Ihe appeafance of Ikii 
ntanberofihe OateUe hat been catued by cir- 
cumHancei beyond our crmirol; at hatenot, 
hottever, avaiied ourieha o/" the opportuni- 
ty lo obtain a large tubecription liit, becautt 
ue believeil morejuMt and more la/ic to toli- 
cil public patronage, by actual performance, 
than by promuei. We tiatt Ihit by way of 
apology lo Ihoie gerUUmen Kke nay receive 
ourfirit number, viUhout having oulAorued 
ut to tend it to Ihem. 

Every one aho receivei (ftii nmaber, it 
requested to refum il (o lu, 6y maU, teUh 
no gretUtr delay than hi* convenience may 
requirf, wileti he viiha to btame a *u^crib- 
er; in which cue, if he mill htnt thegood- 
nett to make hit intention faKtisn to ve, he 
teill receive the nunbert lu Ihey art publiA' 
ed. 

JVo. 1 CorvMi, Feb. 1884.] 
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[This list of new publications wm ke pabli|bed 
jnonihivt and the intennediato numb^n wiH con- 
tain in Its place, iAtas of lijteiuy awl scientific 
intelligence.] 

BY CUMBfLNGS, HHUARO, Sc CO. 
Boaton. 
]DEFLECnONS on the Politics of An- 
'^cient Greece. Translated from the German of 
Arnold H. L. Heeren, by George Bancroft. 

What think ye of Christ P A Sermon 
preached at Newbuiyport, Sanday, Oct 26, 1823. 
By John Pierpont, Minister of Horns-street Church, 
Boston. 

The Philosophy of Natural History, by 
Wmiam Smellie, Member of the Antiquarian and 
Royal Societies of Edinbuigh. — With an Introduc- 
tion and various additions and alterations, intend- 
ed to adapt it to the present state of knowledge. By 
John Ware, M. D. Fellow of the MassacnusettiB 
Medical Society, and of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sdwnces. 

The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, 
Professor of the Gjrmnasium at Gotha, and editor 
of the Antholocia. From the seventh German 
edition, adapted to the translation of Buttmann's 
Greek Grammar. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 
and Dut^ of Justices of the Peace in Criminal 
Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, SoUcitor General 
of Massachusetts. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occanonal Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dsme, LL. D. Counsellor at 
Law. Volumes L II. and III. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston. 

Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants; comprising a Description of the Grand 
Features of Nature ; the Principal Mountains, Riv- 
ers, Cataracts, and other Interesting Objects and 
Natural Curiosties ; also of the Chief Cities and 
Remarkable Edifices and Ruins ; together with a 
View of the Manners and Customs of different 
Nations : Illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. 
By J. E. Worcester. 

Elements of Geography, Ancient and 
Modem : with an AUas. By J. E. Worcester, A. M. 

Stereotype edition. fin this edition the quantity 

of matter has been much increased, various altera- 
tions have been made in the anangement, and con- 
siderable chaises also in all parts, the modeniEe- 
ographv, the ancient, and the tabular views. The 
design has been to render the work more conveni- 
ent ror use, both to the teacher and the pupil. Tlie 
Atlas has also been revised, and a new map of the 
Eastern and Middle States has been added to it.] 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modem 
Geography, on the pUn of Goldsmith and Guy ; 
comprisiog Rules for Projecting Maps. With an 
Atlas. By J. A. Cummings. Ninth edition, with 
additions and improvements. 

BY CHARLES EWER, 
BotUm. 
\ SERIES of Lectures on the most ap- 
proved principles and practice of Modem Sur- 
gery; principaUy derived from the lectures de- 
ivered bv Astley Cooper Esq. F. R. S. 4rc. at the 
United Hospital of Guy and St Thomas, by Charles 
M. Syder. 

The Hero of No Fiction ; or Memoirs of 
Francis Bamett, the Lefevre of " No Fiction." 

Wdker's Pronouncing Dictionary, abridg- 
ed for the use of Schools ; to which is added. Walk- 
er's Key to Scripture Proper Names. 

BY JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
Bogton 
nOSTON Prize Poems, and other Speci- 
mens of Dramatic Poetry. 
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BY WELLS AND LILLY, 

Boston. 

(SERMONS— By the Rev. Samuel C. 

^Thacher. With a Memoir. By F. W. P. 

Greenwood. 

History of a Voyage to the China Sea. 
By John White, Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. 

dood's Study of Medicine and Nosology. 
[For numerous recommendations of this celebrated 
and very popular work, see N. E. Medical Jour^ 
nalj 

Observations on the Diseases of Females 
which are attended by Dischaigesk illustrated by 
Copper-Plates of the diseases, ^. By Charles 
Mansfield Clarke, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon of the Queen^s Lying-In Hospi- 
tal, and Lecturer on Midwifery in London. 

Private and Special Statutes of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. From February 
1806 to February 1814. Revised and published by 
authority of the Lenslature, in comformity with a 
resolution, passed %2d February, 1822. [These 
volumes contain the Acts passed since the publica- 
tion of the three first volumes, and comprise vol- 
umes 4 and 5 of the series.] 

Journal of a Residence in ChilL 'By A 
Young American, detained in that Country during 
the Revolutionary Scenes of 1817-18-19. 

An Abridgment of Adam's Latin Gram- 
mar. With some Corrections and Additions. 

Duke Christian of Lmneburg ; or, Tradi- 
tion from the Hartz. By Miss Jane Porter, anthor 
of ** Thaddeus of Warsaw." ^. 4rc ^ 

Warreniana; With Notes Critical and 
Explanator3r. By the Editor of a Quarterly Re- 
view. [This woik is said to have been written by 
the '' Authors of Rejected Addresses.** 

BY UNCOLN AND EDMANDS, 
Boston, 
^HE Pronouncing Testament, for the use 
of Schools, in which the proper names, and 
many other words, are divided into syllables, and 
accented, agreeably to the pronunciation of Mr 
Walker. 

The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Muntiy*s Introduction to the English Reader, ac- 
cented, with an Appendix, consisting of words 
selected from the won, with definitions. 

The Pronouncing English Reader, being 
MurraVs Reader, with accents, and the sections 
divided into paragraphs of convenient length to be 
read in classes. 

Elements of Arithmetic, by Question and 
Answer, designed for the use of the vounger classes 
in public and private schools. By J. Robinson, Jr. 

BY S. T. ARMSTRONG, 
Boston. 
nPHE Holy Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the authorized 
version; with explanatory notes and practical 
observations. By Thomas Scott, D. D. Vol. V ; 
beii» the first vol. of the Stereonrpe edition. The 
whole work is to be completed in six volumes, 
royal octavo. 

BY CROCKER AND BREWSTER, 

Boston. 

nPHE Moral Condition and Prospects of 

the Heathen. A Sermon, delivered at the Old 
South Church in Boston, before the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Boston and the vicinity, at 
their Annual Meeting, Jan. 1, 18^. By Benjamin 
B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old South Church. 

The Faith once Delivered to the Saints. 
A Sermon delivered at Worcester, Mass. October 
15, 1823, at the Ordination of the Rev. L. I. Hoad- 
ly. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. Second edition. 
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BY JAMES LORING, 
Boston. 
'PHE Moral Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise. A Sermon delivered before the 
Boston Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, on the 
evening of October 6, and l^fore the Salem Bible 
Translation Society on the evening of November 
J 1W3. By F. W^ayland, Jr. Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Boston. Second edition. 



BY RICHARDSON AND LORD, 
Boskm. 
J^ NEW and greatly improved edition of 
Wanostrocht's French Grammar. 
A new edition of Whelpley's Compend 
of General History. ^ *^ 

BY PHELPS AND FARNUM, 
Boston, 
gOME Account of the Medical School in 
Boston, and of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital ; with two engravings. 

BY GUSHING AND APPLETON, 
SaUm. 
A THENS, and other Poems. By thc^ 
author of "Ruins of Paestum.** 



BY WHIPPLE AND LAWRENCE, 
Salem. 
JIf EDICAL DissertaUonon the Diagnosis, 
and Treatment of Pertussis or Chin Cough, 
which obtained the Boylston Premium fi>r 1822. 

BY A. H. MALTBY ^ CO. 

Mw Hmtn. 

ACOMPLETE History of Connecticut, 
"^H^ivil and Elcclesiastical, firom the emigration (tf 
its first Planters from England in the year 1690^ 
to the year 1764, and to dbe close of the Indian 
wars. By Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

BY WILLIAM H. CLAYTON, 

Jfew York. 

T ETTERS of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent 
-"^By the author of the Sketch BoojL With a 
Biographical Notice. 

BY C. S. VAN WINKLE, 

JVho Yorh, 

A HISTORY of New York, from the be- 

ginning of the World to the end of the Dutch 

Dynasty. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. Fouith 

edition. 2 vols. 



BY A. FINLEY, 
Philaddpkia. 
N elegant general Atlas, comprising 60 
Maps, together with an engraved title and table 
of contents. Subscription price, coloured and half 
bound in morocco, ^10. 



BY CAREY AND LEA. 
PhUadelpMa. 
■RLEMEiVTS of Therapeutics and Mate- 
■^ria Medica. Bj N. Chapman, M. D. Professor 
of the Institutes ofthe Practice of Physic 4rc 2 voft. 
Svo. pages 1000. Price $6. 

Essays on various Subjects connected 
with Midwifery. By W. P. Dewes, M. D. Mem- 
ber ofthe American Philosophical Society, 1 voL 
Svo. pages 479. Price $3,50. 

A short Treatise on Operative Suigeiy, 
describing the principal operations as they are 
practised in Eqgland and France, designed for 
students in operating on the dead body. Br 
Charles Averil, surgeon, 1 voL 12mo. pages 23£ 
Price $1,12. -W^ 

Flora of North AAerica, illustrated Br 
colored engravings drawn from Nature. Wf 
W. P. C. Barton, M. D. 4rc 4^ 
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WOHKS IN PRBSS. 

BY CUMHINGS, HILUARD 4- CO. 

f NSrrrUTES of Natural PhUoiophy.The- 
'onilica] and Practical, Bj WUliim Enfield, 
LL. D. Founh Aawrican edition, wilb impiove- 

A General Abiiliiaent and Digest of 

Aanrican l^w, with OccuioiuU Nolei and Coot- 
menu. By Natbui Dane, U. D, In e^ht rol- 
UlMt. Vol. IV. 

Collectaaea GiECa Majora. EditioquaT' 

Collectanea Grasca Minora. Siith Cam- 
■taidge edition; in irhich the Latin of tlie Notei 
andVocalwlarv ii tnulsisd into Ei^ab. 

PubliusViryiliuaMaro;— Bucolica,Geor. 
giia, el jEneii. With Engliih Notei, foi the ui« 
OfSchooli. , ,„ _ , 

Lecture* on rariouB branches of Natural 
HinoTT. Bj Willitai Duidiidm Peck. A. A. * 
S. H. S. late "Proftuor of NaWial Hiitory in Har- 
vard UnlTenitj. 

An Introduction to the Dinerential and 
Integral Calculiu, or tbe Docoine □[ Fluxion* ; de- 
tlgned fot an extraortinary clan in (he Univenity. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

(Thii woA, which wai announced vmie time 
■inM, bai been delayed beyond the intention of the 

«d with all (he det- 
pUch coniinent with tbe nature of lui^ a wort ; 
which, beii^ deticned tor tbe use of young pemni 
in particutar. will demand Tery grmt care in the 
tenrion and correction of the prau.] 

Sermons, bj the late Rev. David Osgtnd, 
D. D. Pallor of the Church in Medibrd. 

FlorulaBoatonieneiB, aCoUectioa of Flan ts 
of Bonoa and iu Vicinity, with their placei of 
nowth, Umei of Oowering, and occaiional cemBrki. 
By Jacob Binlow, M. D. Rumford PmfeMor. and 
. PtoAuor of Materia Medica Id Harvard Univer- 
illy. Second edidon, greatly enlargeil. 

A Sunuouy of the Law aiKt Practice of 
Real Actiooj. Bv Auhal Steatni, Pmfeuai of 
Iaw in Harvacd Univerrin. 

The Poor Gospels of theNewTestantent 
in Greek,from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in I^nriith of all the wordi contained in theoi ; 
deiwned lor the nie of Schooli. 

^venteen Discourses on Sereral Texts 
of Scripture ; iddrened to CbriMian Auembliei in 
Villi^ near Cambridge. To which ars added, 
Kx Morning Exerciiea By Robert Robinion. 
Fim American edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colbuin. 

Arithmetic ; being a Seqoel to First Les- 
>on> in Ariihrnelic By Warren COIbom. 

Saratoga ; a Tale of the Rerolution. In 



BY LINCOLN AND EDMANDS, 

fplE Child's Assistant in the Art of Read- 
'' ing. being a CoUeuion of Pieces wiiled to the 
opacity of Cbildren, and well adapted lor Prima. 
ry Scbooli. 

Temple's Arithmetic, revised and improv- 
ed, by J. Robinion. Jun. 

The Pronouncing Bible- Royal ISma 



FOR CHARLES EWER. 

BELL'S Four Gospels. 

iwell's Life of Ji^naon. 
Pope's Poetical worki- 
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WOBKS IK FKBM. 

BY WELI£ AND LILLY, 
Button. 

PRIVATE Correspondence of William 

* Cowper, Esq. WTith several of his moat in»- 

— *" Fnends. Now firn published from the oiigi- 

n tbe pOHearion of hi) HhHumh^ John Jo)m. 



•on, LL. D. Rector of YaduDk, with WeUwnu in 
Norfolk. 

Female Friendship. A Tale for Sundays. 
By the author of "School fiit Sisters." 

A Treatise on Crimes and IHisdemeanon. 
In two volumri. By Williatu Ordnall Rauell, 
of Lincoln's Inn, Eiq. Bamiter-^l-Law.— With 
Notes and References to American Authoriilei. 
By Daniel Da*, Esq. Solicitor General of Matsa- 

Pickering's Reports. [CnnlinuatioD of 



BY EDGAR W. DAVIE9, 

QBENVILLE-S Intrwluclion to English 
GTammar, with Exercises in Paruif , 4t *c. 
second and improved cdiiion. 



iRepomJ 
ition of Say's I 
Eighth volume of Taunton's Reporte. 



A new edition ol 



'b Political Ek»nomy. 



The Beats and Causes of Disi 
ti|ated by Anatomy; conlaining a great variety of 
Dissections, and accompanied widi Remarks. By 
John Baptist Margagni, Chief Profeiior of Analo- 
my. and President of itae Uniienity at Padua.— 
Abridged, and elucidated with copious notei, by 
William Cooke, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Uradon — and one of the Bunteiian 
Society. 



BY MUNROE AND FRANCIS. 



Vol m. of Miss Edgeirorth') Worits; 
which will be the sixth votum* puldiihed — entitled 
BkliVdA— to be completed in 12 voU. Svo. to 
match the Waverley Noveb. 

"^ inversations oo Conunon Things. By 
nericanLadj. Intended as a book for Scboofs 

The Universal Hymn Book- — Bv Hosea 
Ballou and Edward Turner. Third edition, In a 
pocket form, on fine paper and types, page Ibi 
page with tbe large edition. 

Theodore : or the Crusader*— a tale for 
Yonlh.— By Mrs Hoflau!. With 12 wood cuts. 

The Atfaeaetnn, or Spirit of the English 
Msgaiinei. No. 1. Vol. I. JVni Scriu. 



BV R. P. 4 C. WILUAMS, 

BnXon. 

A RATIONAL lUustraUon of the Book 

''^af Common Prayer of Ihe Church of Eiigland ; 
being tbe lubnance of every thing LiiurgKal in 
Bishop Sparrow. Mr L'Eairuice, Dr Comber. Dr 
Nichols, and all other jbrmer nmalitts, commenla- 

and reduced into one continued and regular meih. 
od, and Intenpcned all along with new abKna- 
lioni. By Charlea Wheadey, A. M. Vicar of 
Brent and Fumeaux, in Henferdshire. Improved 
by Notes drawn from a comparison with Shepherd 
and other wriltrs of tlie Liturgy, adsptinc this rdi. 
tion to the present slate of the Proleiiani Episco- 
pal Church in America, without any alieraiion of 
the original text. Otitjulai popuii artmoiaat it 
ritim calmdi. Exod. xviii. 20. Vul.—From the 
Oxford edition. 

Tbe work will be comprised in twenty-ihree 
Nnmben of tweniv-fnur pages, primed page for 
page with the lail Oxford edition, with Notes, not 
exceeding one m 

able on delivery. 

BY SAMUEL T. ABMSTRO.NG, 

PROFESSION is not Principle ; or. The 
' Name of Christian i> not Ctaristianily. By the 
author of "The Decision." 



re and a half cenu each, pay- 



'WORKS XVI PBESB. 

^ BY RMHABDSON AND LORD, 

\ NSW edUnm of aWannal of Fieoch 

w'™5-*f3 %"='' Convcruitioos; adapted 
to WanoMiDcV* lltnch Crammar. Cotuaining 
an rxienstce eolla«(b)B of words and dialogues tin- 



BY A. H. MALTBY4-C0. 

■Nhc Haven. 

'PHE Tnie Masonic Chart, or Hierogly- ■ 

phic Monitor; containing all the Emblems 
explained m the Degrees of Entered Apprentice 
Fellow Craft. Master Mason, MaA Master Past 
Master, Most Excellent Mailer. Royal Anh 
Boynl Master, and Select Master; deiigaed and 
duly arranged, agreeably to the Lectures. Bv R. 
W. Jeremy L, Cross, G. L. To which are added 
Illustrations. Charges, Songs, ^i:. Much enlaixed. 
Third edition. I vol. ISmo. * 

The Elementary Reader. — Being a Col' 
lection of Original Reading Lessons, for Common 
Schools, in winch are combined useful instruction 
and just principles with atuactive elegance, and 
purity of style ; calculated lot children from five 
to ten years old. and adapted to the lacnliies of tba 
human mind at that age. To which are prefixed, 
by way of Introduction, Rules and CHiservatioDs 
on tbe ElemeDtaiT Frindnles of Correct iteadine. 
By Samuel WU^ 

Adams' Latin Grammar, in an abriilged 
form adapted to schools. By William Russell. 



BY HOWE AND SPAITLDING, 
JVncIbrtn. 
AN Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions. Sjdwric Geometry and Ttuonometry, 
being the fifth pail of a course of tAthemalica 
adajrted to the method of instruction in the Amer- 
ican ctdleges. By Matbew R. Dalton, Professor 
of Hatbematics m Yale College. 



The Publishers of this Gazette furDish, 
ID Uberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have r^^ar oorreapondenls, 
and make up orden on (he tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order one or tnore copies of 
any work for a moderate commission ; and 
Uiey would remark, that their onlers are 
II led by gentlemen who are wcU quaJi- 
to select the best edilionB, and that 
they are purchased at the lowest prices 
for cash. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale 
n procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective pubUshera. 

Cdmmikob, Hillurd'^ Co. 
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RefitcHons an the PolilicM of Ancient Oreecti^ 
tratuhUfdfnmi. tlie Germtui of Arnold IL 
L- Ileeren : By Otorgt Bancroft, Bos- 
tou. 18^>4. r»vo. 

It has been well remariccd by Lessing', 
in confinnalion of the claima of the !:x;rip- 
tnres on our attention, t^iat, in addition to 
eveiy higher consideration, they deserve 
our notice, as the subject which has most 
exercised the t^ioiigiits of the human mind. 
More has been thought, spoken, and written 
upon them, and subjects conncscted with 
them, than upon any thing else. A greater 
comparison and accumulation of human 
opinion, reasoning, and feeling, have taken 
place in respect to them, than with regard 
to any other subject : — nor is there any one 
point on which man can be compared with 
man, in different periods and regions, which 
would furnish so g^ood a relative estimate of 
his character and progress. What has been 
thus justly remarked by the German critic 
on the subject of the Scriptures, is true, 
perhaps, in the next degree of ancient 
Greece, in the full comprchenson of that 
term. Ancient Greece, its hislor}', institu- 



of the Romans in the West Under a total 



new care and pains. For these i>ubject8 



change of national character, manners, and have a close connexion with practice. It 
religion, Aristotle, Galen, and Euclid were : is common with one class <»f Christians to 
still more respected at Bagdad, than tliey say that doctrinal subjects ni-e unimportant 



had been at Athens or Rome. Our modem 
learning is not less Grecian in its main 
complexion and tendency. When ostensi- 
bly occupied with the remains of Roman 
literature, the superior importance of the 
Grecian is still apparent. This attractive 
power of Grecian letters, which has made 
Uiem so nearly the centre of intellectual 
accomplishments, has not been confined to 
letters. The historical traditions and po- 



We speak merely now in a practical sense, 
when wo ask, what is more important.^ 
The opinions, which a man entertains on 
tljc interpretation of certain passages in 
the Scriptures and the Church Fathers, 
powerfully affect his standing in society, in 
most of the countries of Europe and in our 
own. The Duke of Norfolk is tlie oldest, one 
of the richest, and, in parliamentary influ* 
ence, the most powerful nobleman in £ng- 



litical institutions of Greece have maintain- land. He nominates to the House of Corn- 
ed nearly an equal ascendency. The events mens the six members for Steyning, Arun- 



of the Grecian history are more frequently 
quoted than all others, contained in profane 
annals ; and almost all political disquisition 
not avowedly abstract, resolves itself into 
speculation on the Grecian forms of gov- 
ernment, or the principles developed in 
their various constitutions. 

While these circumstances prove the 
great importance of ancient Greece, in its 
(annexion with human improvement, they 
create proportionate difficulty in forming 
impartial opinions, on most of the leading 



tions, literature, and arts, may be regarded points, brought into question in the study 
in the literary world, in much the same i of its history, institutions, and literature. 
.. _L. -^ .. ._ _. ._L .. ... I It ig the inevitable effect of the long con- 
tinued attention bestowed from age to age 
by great multitudes of minds on leading 
subjects of inquiry and speculation, to sul^ 
stitute for the real nature of things, new. 



light of pre-eminence, in which the religion 
of the Scriptures stands in the moral world. 
On Greece, and the subjects attached by 
association to it, the time, attention, and 
thoughts of the cultivated classes of man, 



from the Romans downward, have been i ai^ificial, ingenious views of them which 
more employed than on any other, with the o*^c their origin merely to the imagination. 
exception already made. The Romans ol' 'I'hemodcm philosophy tells us(howju8tly we 



education formed an early acquaintance 
with Greek learning. Their rhetoricians 
and philosophical instnicters were Greeks; 



do not now inquire), that it is our own minds 
which create all the qualities in external 
objects which we fancy that we discern in 



all the terms of art employed, even in the ^hem ; nay, to go the wliole lengtli, that it 



study of Latin eloquence, were Greek; 
and Athens was the holy land of intellec- 
tual pilgrimage. The perusal of Ciceru^s 
epistles alone is sufficieut to prove, that the 



is our own minds, which create the exter- 
nal objects themselves. However wild this 
species of metaphysics may be, it is verj' 
true that, in all the dilferent sects of n3- 
Greek language was to the well-educated Hgion, schools of literature, and parties in 
Romans more a second and dignified ver- politics— though tlie materials on which 
nacular tongue, tlian a foreign language, j they act be the same — the results are so 
Many Romans wrote Greek works: Cicero I different, as to fihow well, tliat what men 
himself did it, and his friend Atticns also; j !^re thought to have leanii>(l, they have in- 
and had the Greek History of the Etnis- , vcnttnl: — what they would discover in an- 
cans, by the Empcnir Claudius, sunivod to . eient authors is the device of their own 
the present day, it would probably ha\e minds; the religious rite, which they trace 

given that monarch a celebrity, which he to a|K)8tolic antiquity, is an institution ' of ancient Greece, tbrsootli! Tell us, if 
has not acquiretl from the Roman purple, i wliicii ha;; boon gradually formed in the I you please, of tlie politics of Great Britain, 
In the middle ages, the Greek mathemati- [ church ; and the |)olitLcal constitution, to j of South America, of the Holy Alliance; 
rians, physicians, and philosophers were ; whii;h thcv give a Creek name, has noth- i nay, if needs must, of modem Greece: 
almyst the sole masters of the human Intel- j ing else (TrLH.>iari. ' but ancient C reece,— Priain and Achilles, 

lect. The Greek learning maintained its , From tlicse coii'^iderationH. which would i liconidas and Xerxes, — who will deliver as 
ascendency over the human mind, thmugli Rcein in s!iow the vanity of study bestowed j from them !" 

the mL'dium of the Arabic language in ihe . t)ii such subjects, wc (I.mIucp, on the othrr ' Such observations, which we can easily con- 
East; as it had done before, through that' hand, the importance of stud wng them with [ccivc Iq \s<i\WM\si^^^t^^^ T«vs».^^B& 'oJv \s«:^ 
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del, and Horsham, and he influences the 
election of the five for Hereford, Carlisle, 
and^orchanu And yet, since he inter- 
prets Matthew xxvi. 26, and a few other 
texts, differently from the convocation 
who established the articles of the English 
church, he is excluded from the House of 
Lords. The political study of antiquity 
presents no examples, periiaps, so direct of 
the connexion of a man^s speculative opin- 
ions with his condition in actual life, fiat 
indirectly the connexion exists and ope- 
rates. The opinions, which monarchs, 
ministers, and statesmen form on many top- 
ics, seemingly speculative, are often pro- 
ductive of mighty effects in real life. The 
statesman, it is true, is not examined as to 
his opinions of the character of Demosthe- 
nes and the designs of Philip ; but liis con- 
victions on the alternative of liberty and 
power, his interpretation of the great doc- 
trines of deputed authority and popular 
right, will decide, in ahnost every country, 
where he is to rank in society ; or if he be, 
by privilege of birtlj, in a powerful station, 
this interpretation may affect the condition 
of whole states. 

We make these remarks in some degree 
to illustrate the importance of the neir* 
work on the Politics of Ancient Greece. 
*• The polUii-8 of ancient Greece^''* cries the 
statesman of caucuses and central commit- 
tees, ^^ fine politics indeed for men of this 
age! Tell us of the politics of Massachu- 
setts or Virginia; let us know whether 
the tariff will succeed in the Senate; or 
if General Jaekson is likely to be Presi- 
dent. That we call politics. The politics 
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destitate of any of that higher education, 
which the mind, when college da^s are pass- 
ed, acquires for itself; education in the 
great school of the world's recorded expe- 
rience ; education formed by obsenring ex- 
tensive analogies, and by weighing princi- 
ples in the balance of other men and other 
times ; education to those great and gener- 
ous sentiments, which fill Sie bosom almost 
to bursting, while we dwell on those few 
Avatars of the spirit of liberty, which the 
annals of our race relate. Of this educa- 
tion, a considerable pail of the active and 
leading portion of the community here and 
elsewhere is destitute. They read nothing, 
they reflect on nothing. Absorbed in busi- 
ness, swallowed up with professional cares 
and duties, they have no time for any thing 
but what assumes, in soiqc degree, the form 
of a professional duty or care ; and the 
neat work of admftustering the cinl af- 
fairs of mighty states and growing millions 
is undertaken without a day's avowed pre- 
paration; and with hearts, to which the 
very name of *^ generous affection is matter 
of tcom. 

It needs not be said that ancient Greece 
is the school, where the politician may find 
some of those lessons which he requires, and 
where the really great politicians have found 
them. It is a remark, which may be confirm- 
ed by a very long induction, that the course 
and part which a man will take in the great 
controversies of modem politics, may be 
judg^ of by the opinions he entertains of 
thtec 6f Greece. A striking instance has 
^tely suggested itself to us. In the last 
w iramber of Ihe Quarterly Review — a num- 
} ber, not disgraced, but characterized by a 
pitiful libel on America — ^we find this sen- 
tence : — **^ To us, indeed, who hav^ no gpreat 
taste for assassination, even though execut- 
ed by a sword hid in the myrtle boughs 
which graced one of the most beautiful of 
the Grecian processions ; to us, with whom 
the song of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
though written in better metre* than tlie 
'Marseillois hymn,' and in language less 
vulgar than the *■ Tragala, perro,' of modem 
days, is not a whit the less a vile revolu- 
tionaiT song, giving the noblest of names to 
one of the most detestable of deeds, origin- 
ating in the most infamous of motives ; to 
persons of this way of thinking, the first 
wearer of the name (Aristogiton) had leA 
im abomination upon it, which it required 
no successor to the appellation to augment" 
Wc shall not dispute with this temperate 
writer*" whether Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton conspired against the life of Hippias 
and Hipparchus, as tyrants and unlawful 
rulers, as most accounts state, and as the 
Athenian people implied, when they erect- 
ed a monument to them in the Ceramicus, 
^ because they had slain the tyrant and giv- 
en E<iUAL LAWS to Athens;" or whether it 
was a movement of private indignation on 
account of the seduction of the sister of 
Harmodius by Hippias, as the best ancient 

* The criticisni of this learned Theban it as 
\'«luable as his politics. The sonj^ in question is 
an inartificial compilation of four different verses 
hf difibrent authors, and partly in diflerent metres. 



writers say, and to which the righteous 
reviewer alludes as ** the most infamous of 
motives." We only observe, that the man, 
who learns in Grecian history to call Har- 
modius and Aristogiton assassms, and the 
beautiful verses in their praise a vile revo- 
lutionary song, will certainly think that the 
North American revolution was a wicked 
rebellion, that the desolate plain of Old 
Sarum ought to send two members to Par- * 
liament, and that the Grand Seignior is the 
legitimate sovereign of Greece. We feel 
no more doubt, than if we had it imder his 
own hand, that this reviewer esteems the 
Inquisition *^ a venerable institution of the 
Spanish monychy." 

It is, more especially, with reference to 
the state of liberty among the Greeks, that 
the work of Mr Heeren makes a seasona- 
ble appearance in our language. Mr Mit- 
ford, with mild feelings and a perfectly 
gentlemanly spirit, has uniformly pleaded 
the cause of arbitrary power among the 
Greeks, and given the most unfavourable 
view of their democracy. There is really 
so much good nature evinced in his able 
work, that notwithstanding the frightful in- 
ference to which it b designed to lead — that 
men in society ought not to govern them- 
selves-— you see in it only a customary defer- 
ence payed by an Englishman to aristocratic 
principles, as to a part of the established 
system of his country. But Heeren^s work 
is written in a much better tone ; not that of 
a champion and an apologist, but that of a 
man who gathers traits of greatness with a 
kindred feeling ; who sees in the patriotic 
exploits, the admirable literature, and beau- 
tiful arts of Greece, testimonies more deci- 
sive of the excellence of their institutions 
in the main, than the opposite language of 
their pd(»ular excesses. However, wc do 
not recommend the work, that converts 
may be made by it ; for it is really written 
in no spirit of proselytism. We recom- 
mend it because it contains profound origi- 
nal views ; — the fruits of much learning 
with the display of a very little ; and a ju- 
dicious selection of topics out of the great 
mass of Grecian history and tradition. Mit- 
ford must still be read ; and it is to those 
who read him that Mr Heeren's work will 
prove both most useful and most interest- 
ing. 

The translation of this work by Mr 
Bancroft is very good;— far better than 
the translations usually made from German 
into English. It is the performance of a man 
who understands not only the language but 
the subject. To prepare it was an honour- 
able employment of honourable leisure. 
And parents, who love their children, may 
well feci happy that they can send them 
to a school, which bears fniit like this, in 
the brief hours of relaxation which its con- 
ductors spare themselves. 



Sketches of the Earth and its InhabitanU^ 
with one hundred engravings. By J, E, 
irorcester, A. A. S, Boston, 1823. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The changes which have been made in our 



country, witliin a few years, in the mode of 
studying Geography, are attended with one 
obvious disadvantage. Our geographies 
contain little excepting abstract, statistical 
views. These are the proper elements of 
the science, but they furnish little that is 
interesting to children. We are under the 
necessity of inventing a variety of methods 
to facilitate the study, not so much because 
it is difficult, as because it is uninteresting. 
The descriptions are too general and too 
short to g^tify curiosity ; and when this is 
known, they cease to excite it They do 
not occupy the mind long enough, to bring 
any of its powers into very active service ; 
and hence the impressions are indistinct 
and readily effaced. We do not, however, 
object to the present mode of studying geog- 
raphy ; so far as it extends, it is certainly 
g^ood. Indeed, the progress we have made 
in this science within ten years, has been 
very great, and • it is now a very popular 
study. Of the works which preceded 
Cummings" Geography, we shall say noth- 
ing. When that appeared, it rendered 
what relates to the absolute and relative 
situation of places easily attainable. This 
was what we most needed, and no progress 
can be made without it Other works have 
succeeded, rendering this part of tlie sci- 
ence much more accurate, and containing 
several important additions of statistical 
information, but retaining the same general 
character. It is best they should still retain 
it ; but it should be remembered that they 
furnish only a basis for something more 
interesting. We want to know more of a 
country than its latitude, longitude, and 
dimensions, that it is level or mountainous, 
cold or hot, that the inhabitants are black 
or white, christians, mahometans, or pa- 
gans, and that they sell com and beef, and 
buy tea and sugar. We want the true 
characteristics, the real manners and cus- 
toms and principles of every nation, with 
such an account of their country as will 
make us acquainted with them at their own 
homes. All who have devoted much atton- 
tion to the higher parts of this science, 
regard it as highly interesting ; but it re- 
ceives vcrv much less attention than it 
merits. Why is it that history is so much 
more esteemed than geography? Is it 
indeed far more important to know what 
has been than what is ? It may well be 
believed that a reading community will 
one day cease to prefer tales ten thousand 
times told — and often with questionable 
I profit — to works which make us accurately 
and intimately acquainted with our cotem- 
poraries. Give us good works of this char- 
acter, and they will not long remain idle. 

The book before us is of this kind, and 
the success it has already met with, proves 
tlie demand which existed for it The dil- 
I ig^ncc and fidelity of the author have been 
I well attested by his Gazetteers and Ele* 
, mcnts of Geography. His reputation for 
accuracy is certainly merited ; and we 
' know not whether it is necessary even to 
remind him, that his obligations to great cir- 
cumspection increase with his reputation. 

The Sketoties consist of descriptions of 
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the most interesting natural objects in erery 
ecmntry ; the character and ctutoms of the 
inhabitants ; and their civil, literary, and 
religious institutions. A considerable part 
of these descriptions is taken from books of 
travels, and great judgement and fidelity are 
manifested in excluding from them every 
thing of an immoral tendency. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to give a faithful view of the 
character and manners of the various 
classes in society, without resorting to lan- 
guage too gross and indelicate to be exhib- 
ited to children ; and books of travels are 
seldom recommended by a g^reat degree of 
purity. The art of describing licentious 
scenes or habits in an inoffisnsive manner, 
does not consist merely in marking them 
with just opprobrium. If the mind of the 
writer be in itself pure, a savour of inno- 
cence will characterize all that it does, and 
all that it produces, and do more than the 
severest censure, to protect the reader 
against the enticement of eviL 

The style of this work is, in general, 

S leasing and correct; and many of the 
escriptions are uncommonly beautiful. It 
would be difficult to name two volumes, 
which display finer specimens of this kind 
of writing. For this, however, Mr Wor^ 
cester is principally indebted to his author- 
ities. We frequently notice a want of ease 
and simplicity which will render the sen- 
tences of his own writing obscure to chil- 
dren; and, occasionally, a deficiency in 
grammatical correctness. There are also 
many passages, to understand which, will 
require more science than most of his read- 
ers can be supposed to possess. He some- 
times aims at the lighter graces of compo- 
sition, but with no very great success. He 
has much better taste in selecting than in 
Writing, but even here he sometimes fails. 
His assiduity in searching every where for 
the useful and the important, is not beyond 
his judgment in choosing, from his gathered 
stores, whatever it is peculiarly necessary 
that his readers should know ; but he does 
not always cull the most beautiful flowers, 
nor wreathe them very tastefully. 

We have noticed two or three instances, 
in which the definite article is used for the 
the indefinite ; as, vol. ii. p. 121, in describ- 
ing the Grotto of Anliparos. ^ The sides 
are planted with petrifactions, also of white 
marble, representing trees ; these rise in 
rows one above the other, &c.'^ If there 
were but two rows, this would be correct. 

The very prevalent error of using the 
singular adjective any after an adjective in 
the superlative degree, sometimes occurs ; 
as in voL ii. p. 288. *' The largest of these 
temples and of any [all] in Egypt, is that of 
Camac.*' 

In vol. i. p. 275, we read : " The Lithu- 
anians, who were f^^merly under the same 
government with the Poles, but now chiefly 
included in the empire of Rtissin, resemble 
the Poles and Russians.*' The imperfect 
tense here supplies the places of both the 
imperfect and present. Still greater con- 
fusion is produced in the following passn;^c, 
Tol. ii. p. 119, from leaving both tenses to 
be understood. He is spetdring of the pass 



of Thermopylae. ** It consists of a narrow 
passage, five or six miles in length, but 
only 50 or 60 paces in breadth, and in the 
narrowest part only 25, in the time of the 
Greeks, now nearly double from the retir- 
ing of the sea.'' 

The use of the distributive either as 
synonymous with fodi, is not very uncom- 
mon among good writers. It is not, how- 
ever, well established ; and all will avoid 
it, who consider how important it is to pre- 
serve exact modes of expression. An ex- 
ample of this error occurs, voL ii. p. 83 ; 
*^ closed at either end by statues." 

We have discovered other errors, but 
forbear mentioning them, lest it should be 
inferred that the faults bear a considerable 
proportion to the excellencies. Although 
we cannot concede to Mr Worcester a 
very good talent for descriptive writing, 
he certainly possesses a rare faculty for 
selecting the most important facts, which 
his subject afibrds ; and, with a few excep- 
tions, he presents them in a manner not 
only intelligible, but highly interesting. 
Ck>nsidering the great difficulty of describ- 
ing works of art in a manner intelligible to 
children or common readers, he has suc- 
ceeded very welL We doubt not that the 
present edition will soon be disposed of, and 
we shall ofier a little advice in relation to 
improvements. 

As to the style, we have already made 
some remarks, which may have the eflect 
to correct some errors. As to the matter, 
it would be well to describe the religions 
of several countries, especially in Asia, or 
to omit to mention them. The book may 
be filled with what is highly important and 
interesting, and, at the same time, intelli- 
gible ; and it is injurious to the minds of 
children to accustom them to read or com- 
mit to memory what they cannot under- 
stand. We do not state this as a universal 
principle, for there are many important 
exceptions to it; but whatever can be 
made comprehensible should never be forc- 
ed upon the mind unexplained. It is, there- 
fore, rather worse than useless, to encimi- 
her the work with a remark that the reli- 
gion of a certain country is that of Boodh, 
of the Grand Lama, of Sinto, or of Vishnu, 
without any explanation of its character. 
We might apply the same remarks to some 
other subjects, which are occasionally intro- 
duced in a manner that gives no important 
information. The Sketches are not a 
purely elementary work, and should not, 
like the Elements of Geography, admit 
general statements. They may receive a 
little improvement in this respect 

A very important object, which we ex- 
pect these Sketches to promote, is to excite 
a more general interest in works which 
give similar information. To gratify tliis 
interest, it might be well to add an appen- 
dix, giving a short account of the principal 
authorities, especially of those which are not 
(Common in our booksellers' shops. There are 
some serious objections to books of travels, 
which might be obviated; and they would 
then constitute a very suitable and highly 
interesting part of our literature. These 



objections relate principally to their want 
of moral purity, and their containing so 
much that is uninteresting and useless. 
We will merely suggest to Mr Worcester 
the propriety of publishing other volumes 
of extracts from books of travels. The 
course of his reading must have qualified 
him to select, with little labour, a great 
variety of useful and interesting matter 
which it is not easy for all to obtain, and 
which, connected as it is with much that is 
unprofitable or injurious, costs far too. 
much. 

The author has not stated in what man- 
ner the Sketches should be used in schools. 
We will suggest a method, which seems to 
us a good one. After the study of an ele- 
mentary work on geography, it may be re- 
viewed ; and during the review, the Sketches 
may be studied in connexion with it. Short 
lessons of the geography should be given, 
that the scholars may have suitable time 
to attend to the descriptions of the most 
interesting objects ; and in no case should 
their progress in the geography exceed that 
in the Sketches. The recitations should 
consist of answers to such questions as may 
be propounded by the instructer, and should 
never be made verbatim. The work is 
adapted only to the higher classes in our 
schools, but we hardly know any work 
which will be more interesting to them. 

The engravingfs are sufficiently well exe- 
cuted, and they add much to the value of 
the work. The typography is- neat, and 
has very few errors. 

For the Oracletaf Ood,four Oraiions, For 
Judgment to Vome, an Argument, in nine 
parts. By the Rev, Edward Irving^ JIf . A. 
Jdinister of the Caledonian Churdi, Hat^ 
ton-Garden. New York, 1823. 8vo. 

It is difficult to say what constitutes genius, 
or to provide a criterion which shall deter- 
mine its existence and its measure. Per- 
haps there is no better test, than the power 
of influencing others, especially if the mind 
to be subjected to examination, is wholly 
devoted to tlic work of acting upon other 
minds. If we judge him thus, Mr Irving is 
surely a very great man ; and it would be dif- 
ficult to deny him, on any grounds, the credit 
of possessing an extraordinary intellectual 
and moral character. 

Every one, who reads the newspapers, 
knows that the Caledonian Chapel, in 
which he preaches, is crowded with the 
highest rank and fashion and talent of Lon- 
don. He gathers, Sunday after Sunday, an 
audience who could not be gathered unless 
he spoke to them with a power victorious 
over habit, and pride of rank, and love of 
ease, and contempt for religion ;^an audi- 
ence, who, as they could not be drawn into 
his presence by any common enticement, 
so neither could they be deluded by orator- 
ical quackery into a belief that glittering 
nothingness was eloquence. Still so vaxpj 
papers and literary journals ridiculed him, 
we thought he must be somewhat ridicu- 
lous ; and as it was confidently said^thal^ 
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printiiig hiB sennons, and thus taking from 
them the support of his oratory, we did ex- 
pect to find in this volume much more to be 
surprised at, than to be pleased with. In 
this we mistook the matter altogether. 

The style of this work is very peculiar, 
and occasionally very bad ; it savours of af- 
fectation,— which indeed stares upon us 
from the title pag^, — but its prevailing 
characteristics are derived from the exces- 
sive use of the Scotch idiom, and from his 
passionate love for the earlier English writ- 
ers, who have evidently influenced his 
whole manner of thought and expression. 
Much as we reverence the name of Tay- 
l6r, we are almost disposed to say, that Mr 
Irving is not only nearer to him than any 
living English writer, but so near, that it is 
more just to call him a kindred spirit, than 
an imitator. He occasionally writes in bad 
taste, and uses words and figures carelessly, 
and attempts, somewhat too often and too 
obviously, a high strain of imaginative elo- 
quence. On the other hand, his language 
is generally perspicuous and forcible, his 
ornaments and illustrations are used for the 
sake of the argument, which is never turn- 
ed aside to make room for them; — and 
though often exceedingly severe, he finds 
fault with nothing that is good. 

The most prominent and unpleasant fault 
in this work, is the frequent huddling to- 
gether of subjects which are as far apart as 
heaven and earth. For instance, in one 
part of his "Argument," he goes, with 
scarcely the transition of a paragraph, from 
a magnificent and sublime picture of the 
liast Judgment, to a criticism of modem 
poetry. This certainly arises, in great part, 
from bad taste, but it probably originates 
in a degree from Mr Irving^s declared in- 
tention of endeavouring to extend the uses 
of religion, by connecting with it literature 
and every thing else which men love or 
busy themselves about. His principle is a 
good one, and it may be that we find fault 
with some instances of its operation, only 
because we cannot free ourselves from the 
influence of those thoughts or sentiments 
which separate religion from that which 
should make one with it, and, as it were, 
exile her from her proper home. But with 
all its faults, it must be acknowledged, that 
this book abounds with specimens of splen- 
did diction, and that every paragraph gives 
proof of strong, bold, and original sagacity. 

Mr Irving believes that the Bible is not 

" an Orphic song indeed. 

Full of strange words, to a strange music chanted," 

but really true, — and true in a sense in 
which nothing else is true ; that it is among 
books as the Saviour was among men, and 
that we shall actually do a wise thing and 
behave with a provident regard to coming 
events, in striving to learn what this book 
says, and to govern our relations to each 
other, our judgments upon all tlie matters 
of life, and our conduct in all its concerns, 
by the directions herein contained. He 
seems to think it quite time that the world 
should be delivered from the rooted and 
universal error,— universal in its operation, 
if not in its acknowledgment,— that the study 



of the Word is a duty distinct from all 
other duties; that the principles it de- 
clares are excellently well adapted to cer- 
tain parts of the business of life, but of dif- 
ficult application or doubtfiil expediency in 
others ; and that, on the whole, it promul- 
gates a law, which should generally be held 
in good esteem, but may be safely disre- 
garded when it arrays itself against the es- 
tablished fashions of society, or demands the 
abandonment of some cherished indulgence, 
or insists upon the dethronement of a favoui>- 
ite and customary sin- 
He supposes the nature and offices of re- 
ligion to be utterly mistaken; that it is 
banished from daily domestic duties and 
constantly recurring exigencies, from the 
occupations of business, the relations and 
intercourse of society, in all which it should 
dwell as their sovereign and their life,— 
from seasons of health and activity, when 
the mind is clear to perceive and the fnme 
strong to execute its commandments, and 
the homage that is paid, is a free-will ofier- 
ing, — to moments marked out for reluct- 
ant and melancholy worship, to casual 
fragments of time when leisure can be 
spared for cold devotion, to hours given by 
way of bribe that the rest of life may go 
free, and to the visitations of suffering and 
disease, when the heart is shuddering with 
fear, and the shadows of coming death darken 
the intellect, and the whole soul is enslaved 
by dread and agony. If, indeed, every mo- 
ment of this fleeting and unreal existence 
create the destiny of abiding, yea, eternal 
realities, and religion, or the want of it, 
determine whether this destiny shall be of 
joy or wretchedness ;— surely each instant 
which passes by while we stop upon this 
threshold of being, should bear witness that 
religion existed in the whole conduct of the 
man, as life in the healthy frame ; — all full 
and perfect in every part. 

Mr Irving seems to propose not only the 
amendment of his lay audience, but the 
stirring up of his clerical brethren. He 
says, in his preface, 

" Until the servants and ministers of the living 
God do pass the limits of pulpit theology and pul- 
pit cxhortition, and take weapons in their hand, 
gathered out of every region in which the life of 
man or his faculties are interested, they shall never 
have religion triumph and domineer in a country, 
as hosr^enieth her high original, her native majesty, 
and her eternity of freely-bestowed wellbeing.** 

In the dedication of the second part of 
this volume, he says, 

" For it seems to me that upon religion we are 
growing wiser than our fathers, who were content 
with a train of humnn authorities and that this 
age rcquireih religious truth to be justified, like 
odier truth, by showing its benefits to the mind it- 
selC and to society at lai^e. * • * For their ear is 
shut, and I ho|)c tlie ear of all men is for ever shut, 
to the authority of names ; and it is vain now to 
quote the ojjinions of saints or reformers, or coun- 
cils Of assemblies, in support of any truth. They 
even hold rJieap our venerable theological lan- 
guage, though it ran l)oast of great antiquity, and 
they insist ui)on its being translated into common 
phraser, that they may understand its meaning. 
And the misery is, they will not listen unless we 
gratify them in this reasonable request, but allow 
us to have our disputations to ourselves while we 
cover them with tnat venerable disguise. In order, 



therefore, to have a chance of hearing, I have re- 
frained fifom systematic formi of speech, and en- 
deavoured to ipeak of each subject m terms prop- 
er to it, and to address each feehng in lax^age that 
seemed most likely to move it — in short, to argue 
like a man, not a theologian ; like a Christian, not 
a churchman." 

In giving his book the strange title it 
bears, Mr Irving was probably influenced 
somewhat by the wish to depart from the 
common path, and thus arrest the attention 
by eccentricity, and somewhat by the rea- 
sons assigned in the preface, from which 
we have already quoted. 

**I have set the example of two new methods of 
handling religious truth — the Oration^ and the Ar- 
gvmeni ,* the one intended to be after the manner 
of the ancient Oration, the best vehicle for address- 
ing the minds of men which the world hath seen, 
far beyond the sermon, of which the very namn 
hath learned to inspire drowsiness and tedium ; the 
other after the manner of the ancient Apologies, 
with this difference, that it is pleaded not before 
any judicial bar, but before the tribunal of human 
thought and feeling. The former are but speci- 
mens ; the latter, moogh most imperfect, is intend- 
ed to be complete. The Orations are placed first 
in the volume, because the Oracles of God, which 
they exalt, are the foundation of the Argument, 
which brin^ to reason and common feeling one of 
the revelauons which they contain. 

** For criticism I have given most plentifiil occa- 
sion, and I deprecate it not ; for it is the free agi- 
tation of questions that brings the truth to light. 
It has also been my lot to have a good deal of it 
where I could not meet it, and if I get a good deal 
more I shall not grumble ; for a book is the property 
of the public, to do with it what they like. The 
author's care of it is finished when he hath given 
it birtlL The people are responsible for the rest. 
I have besought the guidance of the Almight)' and 
his blessing very of&n, and have nothing to be- 
seech of men, but tliat they would look to them- 
selves, and have mercy upon their own souls/" 

The subjects of the Orations are, 

First,^The preparation for consulting 
the oracles of God. 

Second, — ^The manner of consulting them. 

Tliird and Fourth,— -The obedience due 
to them. 

The purpose of the Argument is^ to show 
plainly the certainty and the reasonable- 
ness of man's accountability, and its exact 
conformity not only with the whole course 
and character of hiunan pursuits, relations, 
and institutions, but also with the absolute 
and universal necessity of created beings ;— 
and further, to claim for the whole subject 
of God's reckoning with man its rightful dig- 
nity ; to rescue it from idle, aimless specula- 
tion and the vain phantasies of imagination, 
from the blasphemy of those who scorn it, and 
the aiuningled horrors which the thoughts of 
many gather around it, and make it stand 
forth, a certain and solemn ciroumstance, 
which must occur to every individual, and 
which every one would do well to make 
adequate provision for. 

He discusses the subjects, which fairly 
come before him, with great power and 
boldness; — telling many plain truths and 
attacking many influential and favourite 
opinions. We cannot make extracts enough 
to g^ve an adequate idea of his course of 
argiunent, but will quote some passages, 
which may 8ufl[ice to show the character of 
his thoughts and expressions. They are 
from the second Oration. 
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'*Tbe morr ignomut mrt oi men, who entertain 
religion by a kind of beredkory reverence, as they 
do any other custom, take up the Word of God at 
stated seasons, and aJBUct their spirits with the task 
of perusing it, and, to judge from a vacant face, 
and an unawakened tone, and a facility of endur- 
ing interruption, it is often as truly inflicted upon 
the soul as ever penance was upon the flesh of a 
miserable monk. Or, upon another occasion, when 
one beholds miith and jocolarity at once |o dumb 
for an act of worship, and re^'ive again with fresh 
dee when the act is over, one cannot help believ- 
ing that it hath been task-work with many, if not 
with alL Holding of the same superstition is the 
practice of drawing to the Word in sickness, afflic- 
tion, and approaching dissolution, as if a ciiarm 
against the present evil, or an invocation of the 
future good/ • » • 

" For studying his will, it is of no importance 
save to perform it in the face of all opposition from 
within and from without ; therefore, (U all seasons, | 
Mckness, and affliction — when wc arc disabled from 
action, and in part also from thought— is, it seems 
to me, the season least proper for the perusal of 
the Word. If it cannot m-ermaster us when wc 
are clothed in all our strength, then it is a poor vic- 
tory to overcome us when disease hath already 
prostrated our better Acuities. Then chiefly to 
take concern about the name and the word of God, 
is a s^TOiptom of our weakness, not of our devo- 
tion. '• * • 

** From this extreme of narrow and enforced at- 
tendance upon the word of God, there are many 
who run into the otlier extreme of constant con- 
sultation, and cannot pass an evening together 
in convemtion or enjoyment of any kind, but call 
for the Bible and the exposition of its truths by an 
able hand. That it liecomes a family night and 
morning to peruse the word — and that it becomes 
men to assemble themselves together to hear it ex- 
pounded — is a truth ; while at the same time it is 
no less a tnith. that it is a monkish custom, and a 
most ignorant slaver}', to undervalue all intellectu- 
al, moral, or refreshing converse, for the purpose of 
hearing some flivoorite of tlie priesthood set forth 
his knowledge or his experience, though it be upon 
a lioly subject. » » • 

** Yet tmiugh thus we protest against the fonnali- 
ty and deadness of such a custom, we are not pre- 
pared to condemn it, if it proceed from a pure 
thirsit after divine teaching. If in private we have 
a still stronger relish for it than in the company of 
our friends— if in silent study we love its lessons 
no less than from the lips of our favourite pastor — 
then let the custom haw free conrse, and let the 
Word be studied whenever we have opportunity, 
and whenever we can go to it with a c(unmon con- 
sent. 

*' Against tlicse two methods of communing with 
the word of God, whereof the one springs from the 
religions timidity of the world, the other from the 
religious timidity of Christii^ns ; the one a pen- 
ance, the other a weakness : we have little fear of 
carr\ing your judgments: but you will be alarmed 
wJii'ii wc carry our censure against tlie common 
spirit, of dealing with it as a duty. Not but that it 
is a dnty to peruke the word of' God. but that it is 
something inftnitcly higher. » • • 

" Duty, in trut)),'is the verv lowest conception of 
of it — privilrj;e is a higher — iiouour a higher, — hap- 
piness and delight a higher still. But duty may be 
suspended by more pressing duty — privilcp^e may 
be fon-gone, and honour forgot, and the sens<> of 
happinesv grow dull ; but this of listening to His 
voice who plants the sense of duty, bcstowti privi- 
lege, honour, and happiness, and our ever>' otlier 
faculty, is before all these, and is equalled by noth- 
ing; hut the stubbomcst necessity. We should hear 
His voice as the sun and stars do in their cour>e«, 
as the rentlul element of earth doth in its hettled 
habitation. His voice is our law, which it is sacri- 
lege, worse tlian rebellion, worse than j)arenta] re- 
bellion, to di&obcy. He keeps tl)c hands of our 
being together. Hip voice is tlie charter of our 
exi.-t( nee, which being disobeyed, wo should run 
to annihilation, as our great father would liave done, 
had not God in mercy given us a s«*cond chance. 



by erecting the platform of our being upon the new 
condition of probation, difierent from that of all 
known existi>nces. Was it ever heard that the sun 
stopped in his path, but it was God tliat command- 
ed f Was it ever heard that the sea forgot her 
instability, and stood apart in walled steadfastness, 
but it was God that conmianded ? Or that fire for- 
got to consume, but at tlie voice of God .' Even so 
man should seek his Maker's word, as he loveth his 
wellbeing, or, like the unfallen creatures of God, 
as he loveth his very being — and labour in his obe- 
dience, without knowing or wishing to know aught 
beyond. 

** Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and eternal 
necessity is that, which joins the link between tlie 
creature and the Creator, and makes man incum- 
bent to the voice of God. • » • 

" That which I have sketched of the souKs neces- 
sities needeth something more than to rake the 
Scriptures for a few opinions, which, by what 
authority I know not, they have exaked with the 
proud name of the doctrines: as if all scripture 
were not profitable for doctrine. Masterful men, 
or the masterful current of opinion, hatli ploughed 
witli the word of God, and the fruit has been to in- 
veigle the mind into the exclusive admiration of 
some few trutlis, which being planted in the belief^ 
and sacrificed to in all religious expositions and 
discourses, have become popular idols, which frown 
heresy and excommunication upon all wlm dare 
stand for the unadulterated, uncurtailed testimony. 
Such shibl)olcths every age hath been trained to 
moutli ; and it is as much as one's religious char- 
acter is wortli, to think that the doctrinal shibbo- 
leths of the present day may not include tfie whole 
contents and r^inicity of the written Word. But, 
truly, tliere are iiighor fears than the fear even of 
tlie religious world ; and greater loss than the loss 
of n^ligious fame. Therefore, craving indulgence 
of you to hear us to an end, and asking the credit 
of good intention upon what you have already 
heard, we summon your whole unconstrained man 
to tlie engagement of reading the Wcnrd ;— -not to 
authenticate a meagre outline of opinions elsewhere 
derived, but to prove and purify all the sentiments 
which bind the confederations of life ; to prove 
and purify all the feelings which instigate the ac- 
tions of life ; many to annihilate ; many to im- 
plant ; all to regulate and reform ; — to briiUe the 
tongue till its words come forth in unison with the 
word of God, and to people the whole soul with 
the population of new thoughts, which that Word 
reveals of God and man — of the present and the 
future. These doctrines, truly, should be like the 
mighty rivers which fertihze our island, whose 
waters, before escaping to tlie sea, have founil 
their way to the roots of each several flower, and 
plant, and stately tree, and covered the face of the 
land with beauty and with fiprtility — spreading 
plenty for the enjoyment of man and beast. So 
ought these great doctrines of the grace of God in 
Christ, and the help of God in the Spirit, and fall- 
en man's need of both — to carry health and vitali- 
ty to the whole soul and surface of chrisitian life. 
But it hath appeared to us, that, most unlike such 
Hide-spreading streams of fertility, they are often, 
as it were, confined witliin rocky chaiuicls of in- 
tolerance and disputation, where they hold noisy 
brawl with every impediment, draining ofi" the nat- 
ural juices of the §oul ; and, instead of fruits and 
graces, leaving all behind naked, barren, and un- 
peopled ! ♦* * ♦ 

" Tijc Scriptures are not read for the higher ends 
of teaching the m)u1 pnictical wisdom, and over- 
coming the practical error> of all her i^icuhics, of 
all her judgments, and of all her ways. Then ihe 
Word, which is diversified fur men of all gilts, 
coiut^th to ho prized cliitfly as a treasure of intel- 
lectual truth, elements of rcli;;ioiis dogmatism — 
often an armoury of religious warfare. Then our 
spiriis l)econie intolerant of all who find in the Bi- 
ble any tenets dififcring from our own, as if they 
hafi made an inva^^ion upon tlie integrity of our 
faith, and were plotting the downfall of religion 
itself Then an aceunte statement of opinion 
from the pulpit, from tlie lips of childhood, from the 
death-bcd of age, becomes all in all ; whereas it is 



nothing if not conjoined with the utterances of a 
christian s^rit, and the evidences of a renewed 
life. * • • To look suspicious upon those who are 
attracted to the sacred page by its gracious pictures 
of the divine goodness, and love it with a simple 
answer of afiection to its aflbctionate sayings, or a 
simple answer of hope to its abundant promises — 
to undervalue those who feed their souls with its 
spiritual psalmody, or direct their life by its weigh- 
ty proverbs, reckonuig an authority and grace of 
(iod to reside in every portion of it— to suspect 
those who live on dc%'otion, on acknowledgments of 
Providence, and imitation of Clirist, because they 
cannot couch their simple faith and feeling in tech- 
nical and theological plurase, but sink dumb when 
the high jpoints of fahh are handled— all these — 
the baneful effects of liolding so much acquaintance 
with formularies of doctrine, and w little with 
the Word itself— so much acquaintance with the 
religious spirit of the age and country, and so little 
with the spirit of God, — argue a narrow form of re- 
ligion, ami an uncharitablencss of spirit, from 
wiiich we pray (lod to deliver all who i>ertain to 
the household of faitli ! * * » 

** Why, in modem times, do we not take from 
the Word tliat sublimity of design and gigantic 
strength of purpose which made all things l>end be- 
fore Uie saints, whose praise is in the Word and 
the church of God ? Why have the written se- 
crets of the Eternal become less moving tlutn the 
fictions of fancy, or the periodical works of the 
day ; and their impress! veness died away into the 
imbecility of a tale that hath been often told f Not 
because man's spirit hath become more weak. 
Was there ever an age in which it was more pa- 
tient of research, or restless after improvement ? 
Not because tiie Spirit of God liath become back- 
ward in his help, or the Word divested of its 
truth — but because we treat it not as the all-accom- 
plished wisdom of God — tlie righteous setting 
works of men along side of it, or masters over it — 
the world altc^etlier apostatizing from it unto folly. 
We come to meditate it, like armed men to consult 
of peace— our whole mind occupied with insurrec- 
tionary interests ; we suffer no captivity of its 
truth. Faith, which should brood uith expanded 
wings over the whole heavenly legend, imbibing its 
entire spirit — what hath it become f a name to con* 
jure up theories and hypotheses upon. Duty like- 
wise hath fallen into a few formalities of abstain- 
ing from amusements, and keeping up severities — 
instead of denoting a soul, girt with all its powers 
for its Maker's will. Religion also, a set of opin- 
ions and party distinctions separated from high en- 
dowments, and herding with cheap popular accom- 
plishments — a mere ser\*ing-maid ofcvery-day life; 
instead of being the mistress of all earthly, and the 
preceptress of all heavenly, sentiments — and the 
very queen of all high phs and graces and perfec- 
tions in every walk of hfe !" 



Reliquc^ of Ancient English Poetry ; con- 
sisting of old Heroic Ballads^ SongSy and 
other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together 
with some few of later date. First Amer' 
icanfrom the Jiflh London edition, Phil- 
adelphia, 1823. 3 vols. 8vo. 

[Continued from the last number.'] 

It would, in Eng^land, Rocm almost an act 
of presumption to attempt, at this late pe- 
riod, io criticise a work so long" known and 
so well established in its reputation as 
" Percy's Reliques.^' This however is (he 
lirst American edition, and many of out* 
readers arc probably in our own situation— 
now presented, for the first time, with a 
book of which they have heard much. It 
is at lengfth within their reach, and if the 
notice which we have taken of it, induce a 
few to examine it with minds free fcatsa.^'^ft.- 
\vl!d^R.^^N<i^ ^^■^ ViMS^ .>^sa^. ^^ >aeM^^ ^:ss^* 
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ferred a fayour upon the literature of our 
country. 

It is not a work which will captivate on 
a first, or perhaps even a second reading ; 
but it will win its way. It has no dazzling 
beauties to strike at the first sight ; but its 
unadorned simplicity must sooner or later 
produce its effect 

It is beautifully and justly remarked by 
Addison, that *^ An ordinary song or ballad, 
that is the delight of the common people 
cannot fail to please all such readers as are 
not unqualified for the entertainment by 
their affectation or their ignorance ; and , 
the reason is plain, because the same paint- 
ings of nature which recommend it to the 
most ordinary reader, will appear beautiful 
to the most refined." Spectator, Ab. LXX. 

It is not only to the lovers of poetry, 
that we think this will be an interesting 
publication. Some of the ballads are very 
ancient The first in the second volume 
is ^ A ballad made by one of the adher- 
ents to Simon de Monfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter, soon after the battle of Lewes, which 
was fought May 14th, 1264." The manu- 
script from which it was copied is supposed 
to be as ancient as the time of Richard II. 
Another ballad is called *^The Tumament of 
Tottenham, or the wooing, winning, and wed- 
ding of Tibbe, the Reeve's daughter there," 
and is supposed to have been written at 
least as early as the time of Edward IIL 
Judging from the sameness of the versifica- 
tion and general style, we should thiiik it 
nearly coeval with the former. There is 
almost an unbroken series of ballads from 
these down to the time of Elizabeth, and 
we regret that they are not arranged in 
chronological order. There are likewise 
many Scottish ballads of different ages. 
Those, therefore, who delight in philolog- 
ical studies, and inquiries into the history 
of languages, will fio^ the work interesting 
for the assistance it will afford them in 
tracing the progress of our native tong^. 
And here we iml make one observatk>n, 
which struck us forcibly even in our first 
hasty glances over the volumes ; namely, 
that the more ancient writers, both Eng- 
lish and Scottish, wrote in a language more 
resembling modem English in its idioms, 
than that used by Chaucer and some of his 
immediate Iblloweis. We may pursue this 
subject further in a subsequent number. 
At present we give one extract from the 
ballad on the battle of Lewes, to show that 
the melody of which our language is sus- 
ceptible was known before the days of Pope 
or Waller. We use, as far as possible, the 
modem orthography. 

** By God that is aboven us, he did roach sin, 
That let passen over sea, the Earl of War}'ime ; 
He hath robbed England, tbe moors and the fens, 
Tlie gold and the silver, and y-boren hence. 
For love of Windsdre," ^ 

(^The Tumament of Tottenham" is a 
fine specimen of what the British critics 
' call *' genuine old English humour ;" — the 
author must have been a fine wag^the 
Washington Irving of his day. Its length 
prevents us from inserting it entire, and no 
extract would do it justice* 



Among the modem poets who have 
caught fljeir inspiration from old ballads 
we foigot to mention Burns. It is well 
known that the spark which kindled his 
genius was a song, that has never been 
printed-M>ne of those which for ages have 
been current in Scotland, in the memories 
and on the lips of its highly poetical peo- 
ple. Burns continued Uirough life to love 
these songSf and his last years and almost 
his last hours were spent in remodelling 
them, and suiting them to the cars of his 
cotemporaries, whose taste had in a great 
measure been reformed by his exertions. 
On directing our attention more particu- 
larly to the Scottish ballads in Percy's Col- 
lection, we lighted upon the original of 
** Ew-Bughts Marion," long a popular song 
in Scotland ; and found its first stanza the 
source of some exquisite lines of Burns, 
which liave dwelt on our memory from the 
first moment of our reading them; but 
which have lost much of their effect upon 
us by a comparison with the quiet simplic- 
ity of their originaL Our readers shall 
judge. 

" Will ye gae to Ew-Bughu, Marion, 
And wear in the sheip with me ? 
The sun shines si^i'eit, my Marion, 
But nae half sae sweit as thee . 

Will ye gae to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave old Scotia*s shore ? 
Will ye gae to the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic's roar? 

Qh sweet grow the vine and the olive. 
And the apfide on the pine, 
But aw the charms of the Indies, 
Can never equal thine.** 

There is in the same ballad something of 
that delightful humour, which has so often 
charmed us in the works of Bums. 

" O Marion *s a bonny lass. 
And the biyth blinks in her ee : 
And fiiin would I marry Marion, 
Gin Marion would marry me.** 

**There*s braw lads in EUimslaw, Marion, 
Quha gape and glower wi* their ee 
At kirk, when they see my Marion, 
But nane of them la*es lik me." 

** Ime jrong and stout, my Marion, 
Nane dance like me on the greine ; 
And sin ye forsak roe, Marion, 
Ise e en draw up wi' Jeane." 

We have room but for one other extract, 
and we select the following song, for its 
singular wildncss of imagery and melody of 
versification. The very homeliness of some 
of its conceits renders them more agreeable 
to our taste, than the far-fetched pretti- 
nesses of Moore. 

** Over the mountains. 
And over the waves. 
Under the fountains. 
And under the graves : 
Under floods tliat are deepest. 
Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks tliat are steepest. 
Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 
For the dowworm to lie ; 
Where mere is no space 
For receipt of a fly ; 



Where the midge dares not ventoie, 
Lest herself fast she lay ; 
If love come, he will enter. 
And soon find out his way. 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might; 

Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight ; 

But if she, whom love doth honour. 

Be concealed from the day. 

Set a thousand guards upon her 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to close him 
By having him confined, — 
Some do suppose him. 
Poor thing, to be blind ; 
But if ne*er so close ye wall him^ 
Do the best that you mav. 
Blind love, if so yon call him, 
Will find out the way. 

You may traui the eagle 
To stoop to your fist ; 
Or you ma^ inveigle 
The Phirnix of the East ; 
The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o'er her prey ; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover ; 
He will find out his way. 

We are unwilling to extend this notice 
farther, and can only say in conclusion, 
that we consider '* Percy's Reliques'' to be 
an established classic in our language, — a 
work to be studied,— a book which ought 
to be in the hands of every candidate for 
poetical fame; and that, without being 
thoroughly imbiied with its spirit, no Eng- 
ligh poet can be considered as a master of 
his art 

The Thru Perilt of Woman; or Love, 
Ltasingy and Jealousy. A series of Do- 
mestic Scottish Tales, By James Hogg, 
author of ^ The Three Peril* of J^an,"" 
** Queen's Wake^ ^c. 4c. In two w>U 
umes. 12mo. New York, 1823. 

Ma IIooo, the poet, has become Mr Hogg, 
the novelist, and he is quite as good in this 
latter vocation as in the former. He has 
written much ; and when one recollects the 
early habits and occupations of his life, it is 
suiprising that he has written so much, so 
well. We have never thought his poetry 
of the very highest order, though there are 
passages in all his poems, which indicate a 
good deal of various poetical talent. The 
"Pilgrims of the Sun," which we think 
his best production, is an original and 
peculiar work. Something of grossness 
taints the beauty of Mr Hogg's concep- 
tions and language in every thing else 
which he has written. But in this poem, 
perhaps because the subject,— Death and 
the Life after it,— purified his mind, and 
relieved his imagination from its burthen of 
vulgarity, every thought and word is pure, 
chaste, and innocent, as an infiuit's dream. 
These tales are in no way didactic, 
though the author would fain persuade us 
tliat they were intended to be so. He 
calls tiiem the three " Perils of Woman,'* 
and puts at the beginning and end of them 
a sort of notice of what they shoidd teach, 
by way of guide-board to their moraL The 
first portrays the miseries and dangers of 
" Love." But tmlackily for the moral, all 
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the lufferiDj; •inl dittreM recorded,— and him. But before the miirriage, Aptfaa's 
there ia an ahundaot ■uppi; of it,— oriiei 1 attachment it dUcovered ; H'lon'i tove 
from an unnecenarj aad tbereiore fooIUh returns in full force, and Cbeny give* 
eodeavour to repren and cancekl an early , him up to her couait, whom he marriei 
attachment The Heroine, or ralher Hen>- itraigbtway ; and not loag after, Cherry, 
ioe No. I, (lor there ii another) falls in who iithroughoulamost intereiLn| thonfh 
love, and dclennioei to conquer her pas- perfectly impouible character, dies in a 
■ion ifihe can, and at all erents to keep it rapid declini>. M'lon alone Itnowa and 
to henelf ; out of this determination comes iindcrttands tker itlncis, and foresees her 
utter wrelcbedneM to all concerned, par- death, which the fbllowiog extract de* 
ticularly to Heroine No. I, who indulges icrilies. 

and cDiuones her afiection without reserve, .. .. . , ^ , 

luiu 1,1—u™. II.,! , "i,,i^ durim tfaii period of calm nluatha 

and would have been made thereby very ^, ^.j^^ ^j,"*^ ^^1^ ^„ nimlMiing in 
happy but for the wayward coadoct of her ^ unirn, whwi tlie temat came bnitily sncTde- 
Cousin, No. 1. Of courae, if a jourg lady ^ UvfrH hi< mothfr"! meiww ; nml knowing that 
could learn any thing from this tale, it >be. w« in siienriance in Chvny'i room, h« went 
would be to avoid all manner of resistance I «™'?''i thithrr Ths si.™ that he tertifinJ dd 
and dis^i^, when We befells her, which , "':^7.'^^"^°'J"^"t'^,vtt'T.; 5£ 
u jost what Mr Hogg did not mean to Q^j ;„ p,rtLi:uliir. it wera»d UMcrounimbly mil- 

teach, and jiist what (according to the prev- am«i; an.t»hecoal<! — >-' in— ">...— 

alent nalions of the world] lew ladies have I nirbuian. Hr held a 

occasion to leam. I b" hrcslh nioi-cd itj 

The second tale is intended as a wanuog [™"."» P""" ■, , . '" 

against " Leasing (which is Scotch, Ibr ^^ ^ 

lying, ina smallway)and '> Jealousy :" two , from ii 

faults, says I)ie author, to which the fairer i * Wlist ilo vou mpsn. Diannid ?* 

part of creation ia eiceediog-ly prone. But ly. in «omr alami ; ' U ' •■ 

in this talc, which is yet more a tale of i ",Pf.»™'"i"™''' '*' 
■ J than the first, all the " leasing;" of | ,.o,. r^";„"^,i7do it"^?. 



-- iclalmed hr ; aod Bkloi bei on his boiom, be 
ijnpreflacd a Ions and buiuing kiis on hFr lips, as 
Iber colound witb a momenuuy hue of the beryl, 
in ilia aoul'i bisl cmbncc with the benn, 

'Nmr, with that kind kiu. bava yon hHued my 
bond with moitslity— Do you love me Mill .'' 
The Almighty knowi bov i tote you, dear. 

ir, and dybig lu&icf 1' cried be, Uuaii|b an 
Igniy of aotii and [ears. 

' TTien my lut feeliiu of moilal life ii ihe iweev 
CM,' (w) ihe J uul laying her bead on hli boioin. 
she bieatbed ■ few low, insniculate soundi si of 
pravf r.an<i again sunk aileep lo awaken no moic. 

■■*■■■ 1 dooi all tbii mean r crieri Ually, ilart- 
T feet, and holding up her handi in amase- 
Diinnld ! Huibtnd ! 1 Hy, tell me Iba 

ampoaed, my love ! Be composed I The 
islHit too obvioup. There Aed Uie tvttt- 



. downy fealbei lo her lipt — 
th nni-cd it< Gbm, but could not heave il 
place. He fell ber pulse long and gende, 
■ steadEitl rye on ber Bicei and ever auj 
bean throbbed as it would tuve mounted 



than ynu 






rr bebelii'.' 
^ jl I pray 

the prima donna only gives her a husband ' pfni. 

of a rank far above her own, and of a cbar^ , ihan^nu' 

acter much belter tlian the deserved ; and 

as to her jealousy, unfortunate aod unlbund- 

ed in fact as it was, if she h^ not a right to 

be jealous, no circumstances can give such 

• right We suppose the truth to be, thai 

the stories were intended to be, as they are, 

interesting and amusing tales, and the 

thought of calling them nwral tales, came 

mftcrwafds. 

Mr Hogg asserts distinctly, that both 
of his stories are not only founded on fact, 
but vary very Utile frwn the actual truth; 
the incidents being exactly related, and 
■rnny of the names retained. We siiaulil 
almoit be sorry lo believe this, for mnre 
intense or more extraordinary auifering 
than that which all the principal charac~ 
ten an made to endure, can hardly be 
imagined. Witb all the pathos of such 
stories, Mr Hogg has contrived to mingle 
a great deal of humour. There is ntore 
laiighler-stirring fun in them, especially in , . 

(be latter, than in any other of liin works; j '^'■""■"" •"^l?^ "' •" ««oni.h die beh 
^metimes his jokes L mthcr vulgar, arwl | |„'::,S;j^::;.-^i',S;riitirtr 'aI;; 
generally they incline towaiJs coarsenciw, „,,^„-i. ^i^^. .ynM a h(r«e.l ami 
but they arc always natural and hcarly. , tiaiettrit Kami bow nuilylhaientlainnl 

IVc will give our readers one extroct "Wiibihanheataited— looked at her clothes — 
from the first talc; and to make it intelli- si lu«— al all ibeir fares with a Wiy gUnce. and 
a^hlf m.itf *;™f i»ll n liiilf. ..f (l,i» ^i,.rx- i ihtTi «dd«l, ■ Alreiily 1 No. I tlHiubl have tnid. 
pble, must first tell a htUeorih.' "■' O ■ ! „,„ lu-n- jrf 1 Itl* wll, tboudi-il i* «ll. Ah! 
Agatha Bell, tlic daughter of a «-e;il(hy b^rurtmSleit is, for if I had lone a«-ay without 
• holders, falls in love »illt t|,i4 inu-riirw. t ihnulil liavc brrrn comiKllal lo 



cnuipounil tome cordiaftlial he 
mouoneil lo (i«ty lo go nilb her, 
be>i<)e him. curious to lee the isiue of lliat ilum- 
iwr Ihat M much diuomposed her buibaod. He 
had hii left ann under ilw pale ilumherer's bea(< 
and wiib his right band he held bcr arm, appai 
ently cDunling, wilh the uDnatl anxiety, ever 
movrfflrnl of her pube, and having his eye ltd 
fixed on bcr mild, relaxed fealurei. Gaily ta 
dnwn sta diitaoce, (bided her arms, and tralcbed 
in lilrocp. Mil Johnton came 
limine with Ihe cordial; but M' 






While in ibal inlrreidng attitude, one of ilHMe 

which ■ painter would choose, Cheny 

opnicd her lereiie blue eyes, and Ar-' ~' 

H fteady hul hesitating gaie on the la 

loved above all Ilw world. 

wrri', mrrhanicallv, withuut 

the nine n'ny that a flame t 



hajipy 






M'lon, a young Highland nobleman ; but 
not being so certain as shn wishes to he of 
n return to fier aflection, entirely conceals 
it. M'lon, who loves her passionately, 
thinks, from her amduct, that she has an 
a*eiik)n to him, atid endeavours lo cuii- 
qacr hi« attachment. Alter a while he de- 
termines to marry Chembinn, the eoniun 
of Agatha and almost a child ; cliicDyoiit 



the liners of which there was a luliy ring, that lie 
b-i'l jiiii on llial (lay lie pledgniheT hit trail) — she 
iHjiuiril to it. anil taiil, 'See, do you know this.'' 
I le iiiiulil mil answer her, for his lio«om was hurst- 
Im will) anguisli. 'And these >ia))ile nibei — do 
T'lukuow iliew? — Why. you can mil answer me ; 

DDdiBTdny'l relumed you yaw Ikith and Itoih, 
and irlenmd you from your tadi pledge of bonnur, 
Ibat I Mid, I (bould iwvei ask another kits of you 



A OtutOetr oftht SlaU ofXtv HampMrt. 

by Jo/ui Parmer aitd Jacob B. Moon. 

Concord, 1833. pp. 276. 
It was to be expected, that a state which 
liad produced one of the best maps that 
was ever published, would not long leave 
it unaccompanied with a Gazetteer. We 
have not had leisure to examine very par- 
ticularly whether the work before us is 
entitled to rank with Carrigain's map ; but 
it certainly possesses uncommon merit. 
The assistance of several professional gen- 
tlemen has rendered the work sufficiently 
scientific, and it contains a few engraving* 
well executed, and a map, exhibiting all 
the townships in Ihe state in tlieir proper 
form. The typography is good, and the 
volume is cheap at the price marked, 
(1,95. In the descriptions of the several 
towns and villages, the reader will find not 
only what they are at present, but ereir 
important historical fact connected wlu 
them, and frequently an interesting nolicB 
of the most distinguished persons, who hare 
resided there. In this manner a great deal 
of important information ia given, and this 
arrangement will be peculiarly gratifying 
to those, whom the work most concerns. 

The sublime aod picturesque scenery 
which abounds in many parts of New Hamp- 
sliire, has lately attracted much attention ; 
and, at no distant period, a jtiumcy to the 
White Mountains will probably become at 
fashionable as it must ever be gratifying to 
all who love to look upon hills, and valos, 
and forests, and waters, clothcit w illi beauty. 
No one will think of journejing that way 
in future without this Gatcltcor. Wo aro 
Biirprised that the authoromilled a descrip- 
tion of one of the most interesting view), 
which tlie state afibrds. We refer to the 
sccneTT about a pond, rolled, as we believe, 
llakcr B pond. In Orion), on the road from 
Plynwulh through Wcotworth and Orford 
lo 'Hanover. If it now remains as we saw 
it in 1831, there are few spots more ro- 
mantic and beautiful. 
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good moral effecL A dialogne between 
a mother and her children, f^ivei an ac- 
count of Belzoni'B labor? and conquests, 
a description of the countriet which he 
traversed, the discoTerici which he made, 
the character and customs of the inhab- 
itants, with such historical and other Tacts, 
tt« illustralo Ihe several subjects. Throug'b 
the wholo worii the motto—" Labor omnia 
vincit" — is kept in view, and the power of 
tndustrj is very happily illustrated and en- 
forciHl. Those who may purchase this 
book for their children, will not oalv grat- 
ify them, and give them a kind of IcdowI* 
odge which is not otherwise easily obtaiD- 
ed, but furnish tbem witii slroa^ incite' 
ments to industrr ond perseverance. The 
terms made use of in the various descrip- 
tions are so well explained, that children 
who can read easily, must be old enough t 
understand them ; and there arc few pei 
sons of any age, to whom it would not b 
iostnictivc. Tho engravings are welt ei 
ecuted and add much to its value. 

Although we have made these liberal 
coDcessions with regard to the moral char- 
acter of the work, it must not pass unno- 
ticed that Ihc morality which character- 
izes it, is not altogether that which should 
be taught in a book intended for instruc- 
tion. It docs not sufficiently recognise 
religion as the essential principle. We 
know not what a christian can have to d 
with morals separate from religion, and if 
book directly inculcates the one, it should 
also inculcate the other- Do we derive 
our moCires for a moral life, frooi the world, 
or from heaven? If from heaven, why not 
acknowledge it, and teach our children to 
derive theirs continually from the same 
source .' It is hardly sufficient to show 
them that industry and discretion Kill 
•ecurc the good tilings of this life, and pcr- 
Ibnn wonders, and earn a recompense and 
honour which will make the heart glad. 
All this may bo eiceedinglj gwid, but it 
also may be infidel rant, unless every ac- 
tion is estimated and judged by a reference 
to religious truth. We might extend these 
remarks to a great proportion of the moral 
works designed for young persons ; and 
parents who are disposed to give their chil- 
dren principles of action, lliat will bear 
every test to which the exigencies and 
various rclalions of life expose them, will 
hardly wish tlicm to mak^ any effort or 
■acrilice, solely from such motives as arc 
presented in tliese works. 



Imtinrt niiplayed in a Cottniinn nf vtll 

aaUindicaUd Faclg, rxanplifi/inglhr. txlm- 

nrdiiMry SazaHiijafvariituiSprrifoflht 

Anviial Creation. By Pritdlla Wak»- 

fitM. Boston. 1816. lamo. pp. 335. I 

Thbrf. are few pperles of narrative, which ; 

Bi« more pleasing to a. great part of man- ; 

kind, tlian Die relation of extraordinary 

facts concerning animals. Who will not 

litten to any story of the sagacity of a dog I 

or a horse ?' Nor is Hub iatcrest limited to | 



domestic animals. The man wbo heard 
another say that he had seen two bean 
fighting in the woods, and asked which of 
them beat, expresKd only an ordinary de- ' 
gree of curioailj. If we well understood 
why these anecdotes are so pleasing to us, 
we night be abla to make them subserviCDl 
to some very important purpose ; and oven 
without such metaphysical knowledge, they 
need not serve as a mere matter of amusc- 

Mrs Wakefield seems to have been well 
aware of this fact, and has contrived very j 
skilfully to promote several moral purposes 
by conoectiof them with this subji^ct. The . 
most natural of these is humanity to ani- 1 
mals ; and perhaps no more effectual method I 
could be devised. Another general priii- i 
ciplc, which she contrives to inculcate in 
connexion with her anecdotes, is the iden- 
tity of happiness with usefulness. This is 
done with much ingenuity, and yet groat 
simplicity. The whole work consists of a 
correspondence between two young ladies. 
Caroline was, by misfortune, reduced to the 
necessity of retiring from I^ndon to an ob- 
scure town in Wales. Here ^e found a ' 
home in a most worthy family ; but every 
thing presented a painful contrast to her ' 
former mode of life. She was not long de- 
prived of bcr amusements, without looking 
about for something to do ; and her aimt 
supplied her with such work, as she could 
be readily taught to perform. She gradu- 
ally became interested in Ihe useful avoca- 
tioQS of the family, and learned, like her . 
asMciates to seek for happiness in doing 
gold. I 

Her attention was naturally excited by 
the modes of life and the usefulness of do- ' 
mestic animals. This was all new ; and, ! 
like the rest of mankind, she soon learned 
to desire a knowledge of every remarkable 
fact concerning them. Much pains was 
taken to gratify this ctn^osily ; and these 
anecdotes became a principal topic in her 
letters to Emily, her former associate. She 
also keeps in view her progress in a useful 
life; and the two subjects are so combined, 
that they mutually add to the interest of 
her letters. Emily in return makes the 
}St of the subject ; and contrives to supply 
■r share of well authenticated anecdotes. 
From this sketch of the plan of this little 
work, every reader must be prepnreiP*to 
approve il. Its wliole moral character Js . 
very amiable and judicious Indeed, we | 
scarcely place our children in better 
company than Mrs Wakefield. We do not , 
much relish her fondness fi>r comparing 
instinct with reason, and leaving the reader 
infer that men arc bul a more sagacious 
rt of brulc<i. But she finds what arc 
thoufrht very high authorities for this, and 
leave her and them to correct 
Ihcir error, when an improved slate of the 
human cliaractcr shall render it imirc man- 
ifest. It is remarkable that Hiii hook is 
nol more frequently foimd in the hands of 
Hiildrcn. There arc fciv equally intercat- 
injT or more purr in llicir moral 



UOtrt to a Child M) Uie mbfot of Mari- 
tmt DitantTy. By Emily Tayhr. New 
York, 1831. 13ma. pp. 392. 
Wbch dnUren have acquired a good 
kaowledfc of the elements of geography, it 
is an interesting and profitable exercise to 
learn something of the history of geogra- 
phy i and this is necessarily connected with 
the history of navigation. The most im- 
portant facts relating to these subjects 
are given in the work before us in a very 
perspicuous and pleasing style; and they 
are accompanied with bit^raphical remarks 
respecting the principal discoveries and 
those most concerned with them. The 
writer thus expresses, in her prefece, the 
design of the work: 

■■ ll w«i chiefly my wiih lo call the stlpnlion of 
n child to Ihe «cp by which our knowledge of 
geogra^j hss been atlainni. This opens a lource 
of piaciicai initmction. aswHI as of interetl; and. 
in ilie hands of a wiio and juclicioui ioMnictei, I 
caiuioi help liapii^ ihai my little volume may be 
mailp the first step to ■ course of much more valu- 
able teaiiing. Since it has pleased Heaven lo fix 

course between brethren of all paiu of the earth is 
carrying on, it is surely riRhi, early lo incite iqa 
child a mind ■ feeing of interest and fellow^ip in 
the concerns oT (bal latf^ community into which 
il it bora ; and is nol ihis of at least as much im- 
portance ss the nttempi lo catty its ibouKhts back 
lo the darknen of part ages, and lo interest it in 
the lives and actions of the boasted heroes of an- 
bquiiy.' In tiadtigthe progress of geograpiiy, we 
really perceive diat we are travelling in a road of 
improvemenL The. more wc linow of the king- 

tttl good of onr fellow-creatures expand, and Ibe 
more we feel ihai it was the intention of Divine 
Providence that ihey tboulil thus be enlarged." 

It is sufficient praise to say that the author 
has presented these truly amiable and reli- 
gious views through the work. The fame 
of the great personages, whose actions she 
describes, did not prevent hcrcarefully dis- 
tinguishing their vices from their virtues; 
and if a child is disposed to traverse the 
globe, and learn such facts as are here 
recorded: a safer pilot or a more pleasant 
and judicious companion caimot be chosen. 
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T/mcred, or tht rightfvl Heir of Rochdale 
Cattle. A JDronia, m ihret mb , i^c 0y 
Girrdner R. LUUbridgt. Providence, 
tQ24. IGmo. pp. 66. 
Tkc word Drama, is Ihus defined by Mr 
Walker; "a poem accommodated to ac- 
tion ; a poem in which the action is not 
related hut represented ; a play ; a comedy ; 
a tragedy." Now it is clear, that Mr 
Walker was entirely ignorant of the true 
meaning of the word, or that Mr Gardner 
R. Lillibridge has grossly erred in denomi- 
nating his maiden produc lion. Farbeilfrom 
UK to impute so heinous, a charge to this 
dramatic gentleman; on the contrary, we 
must let the OrihoCpist "bear the brunt of 
this offence ;" though at the same time we 
will render hiiri the justice to say, tliat not 
he alone, but all the lexicographers of the 
English language might in vain have pui- 
xlcil llieir brains lo invent a suita*ble gen- 
eric tide for this " sii^idarly wild and orig- 
inal" absurdity. 



It has been our poouliar pjod 
to pcnwo most of the ipecimeiu of dm- 
Hiatic geniu*. wliich have iuond from tlie| 
Auieri«u> pre«, &wn the "^"^ "' | 
BBrEoyne," down to the "HiftDf Chi].- 
■Bwar and we thiak we I■l^fea^leral^ 
aaaert that not one of them can in any dt- 
gree compare with "Tancred, or the ffighl- 1 
fnl Heir to Rochdale CHBde." We liii- j 
Miely congratnlate Mr Ullibridge upun 
faariiv produced to efficient an aniwer to | 
the aaeera of the Edinburgh, and the asper- 
rioDt of the Quarterly Reviews. Tlif 
•ueilioo will no longer be aaked, "Who 
nadi an American tragedy F" but r«thcr, 
"Who hu not read Tancrod, a drunaP" 
It were invidious, pertiapt, to compare, Mr 
lillibridge with any of onr pony American 
»uthor», for he may boldly challenge coin- 

Etitioo with the maaler •piriti of the Enif- 
h dram*. Like Byron, diaregardirg tins 
itaJe and hackneyed use of mere flesh aiid 
blood drainatia pertoMB, be daringly enteis 
the world of ipiriti and ihows hinaetf hand 
ftdd glove with ghost* and g bottetaes o( tlie 
nunt extraordinaiy character. It is no! 
often in these degenerate daja, that we an? 
fiiTOuied with such good Mibetantial appari- 
lioni; and they are not only Duinerona, bul 
■atorted with great regard to elfect, inso- 
niDch fliat their absence would be a serious 
h)u to this highly fanciful and imaginatiic 
production. In imitation of the tragodica 
of Malujin (we (nut that Mr Lillibrid;;:<^ 
will not mistake this for the ''merest insiii- 
natioQ of the charge of plagiarism,"— wc 
have "no such stuff in our tlioughts"}, his 
4rama is rifo witb baroos, baronesses, and 
banditti, so diuposed and grouped together 
as to produce a result rarely equalled and 
never surpasMd. Like Shiel— but it is 
not by comparison that we expect to con- 
rer any adequate idea of the all unuttera- 
ble merits of this iocomparable dr^ma, and 
therefore without farther preface will intnj- 
dnce it to our readers, by endeavouring lu 
l^re a faint sketch of its story, be i bui 
at the same lime, we wish it to bo clearly 
understood that we do not vouch for Uic 
oorrectneis of the detail ; not lecUog ex- 
actly certain of baviog succeeded in our 
■tiPmpt to unravel the complicated myalu- 
ries of its ploL 

Mr Lillibridge plunges into the middle 
of things atonce, but relates what hsx goTic 
before by means of one Fiti Adams (ive 
hope the Dramatiat did not mean to iii- 
Jlucpce the Presidential electiou] in an- 
Bwi-r to a question fruiQ his daughter, Mi^s 
Rachel Ad.un!^ who coiries on the slagi.' 
weeping, and with her "heart bleeding for 
the safety of her dear Tancred ^Ihis gentle- 
man proves to be her " lovyfflr true," the 
Heroof the Drama, and moreover, the son of 
(be iatt Baron Hocbdale, who is one of the 
priooipal charactcn. The father of Mi^s 
Rachel says to her, with regard lo the suh- 
ject of a lottor received that day by mail 
from Tancred, that fi-ar of disturbing the 
tender feelings of Mrs Adams has kept 
him silent upon this subject, " but if it he 
miir wish." raddrcainir Hiss Racholl ■-* I 
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>H IVe a Ule to teU which will make % 
young blood ran chill throngh ttnr veins. 
But u we despair of tetling this tale half 
as well as Mr Adams, and trust that our 
renders have already taken an intente 
interest in it, we transcribe it. 

' ' Tou mubi know, tlul about four yean befbrt 
Miu made youi appearaoce oa thii buay iiage of 
ill lion, my niiDd Ifil me to take a itral] on the 
lUiiiU of tbf Rochdile Famt I had left off the 
uDifc of tbr day i( an nriicT period than usual.*** 
tiy giving my lUvei call > blow, old Paato, niggRl 




md every hair in my head. 
iji'il. I iougined that to proceed woulit be enler- 
li^ upon the brink of death. It was impowble to 

iriuTit the dog aneited me. 1 rrtolvtd, at 

all eventi, 10 find tke caun of dui myitnioui cou- 
diicL He led ow into the thickeM of Rochdale 
I-'oicft- — All tnu daitneu — My dog appeared to 

■inp. — Tbe giosn ol so inAuit cau^t my ear. 

I tiumd it I slu, with bat little liie Tui'^nirg, 
honnd fan to a tree. With but one itmke of my 
adonJ 1 liberated the bElplsfi liale fidim. 

■lUdiiL [Hcrtamt.] Oh, Heaveu !— YaokiU'd 
the chilli, hou' could 

" FiU Manu. No, no, I cut emy pardde oF 
chiinJ sad rope ia twain. Kill the child, indeed ! 
tVlme can you bonow ndi baui imagiasdoni 

fmiD. But to proceed 1 again sou^i the fbot- 

|i:iih with tbe child in my anni. Having Ibtmd it, 
i Hurried ouwaid, when sgsin the horrid yell of 



lid animali lung in my eus. . . . .. , 

irv vhich time two manaiioiu wolves ruibed upou 

This child is saved by Fits Adams in 
spite of the two wolves, but at the expense 
of the dog Ponio, and of a good part of the 
calf of Fitz Adam's left leg. Re proves to 
be Tancred, who is at once a lover, an heir, 
a moss trooper, and first captain of banditti; 
white following- this latter vocation be &lts 
ill witli and robl one Baron Hurcia and his 
" comical, cowardly, and honest fellow" of 
u squire Stephen (we are not favoured with 
(lis patmnyraic), and this circumstance is in 
some way or other, we don't exactly un- 
ilcrstand bow, the cause of the Banm's 
roGciving an invitation to sup witb otie 
Marguritta, a most bloodthiratv virago and 
ivilhal " llic famous Baroncssof the North," 
wIk) thus acquaints us with her own char^ 



I!iidi[lsl|And Koth»ay. 



The fit 



inkly.'Hs Iht eSvei of youthful liic and ditcnti 
loip. Forced on me by'tbc command* of a de- 
irnnini'd p.-irenl. (he Enron Rochdale km at fint 
l>ui nn ohjuri nf my indiSetence ; an objpct which 
ihv pri'wnce of the Baron Rotlusv soon convcrlrd 
intii a Iriltrr hatred ; Uiougli not iiit foonlain head 

At^cr supper, by way of dessert, Tancred 
Ik brought in to receive his deserts, and tt> 
answer to the charge of having coounitted 
an assault upon the person of Baron Mur- 
cia, with intent to rob; and one Lawrence 
cnacia the part of justice, and having ar- 
raigned the criminal, cxpalialcs pretty 
largely upon tlie crime of highway rob- 
heiy ; to wlJchour licro.wbo pleads his 
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" Since none will ipeak, hear mc 
expect not, for il aeenu a manger ii _ 

caitle. That dibb. [polniinf: la LawrenceJ Oat 
hlood.ihimy min. who mnu » anxious lor my 
lile ; nay, froivn not, mighty lir— your frowns and 
thiBStii I hold in the lame conlempt I do younelf ! 
Thy raocorODi penetutian notv (brcei me to spiiBk, 
WMI honor and what manhood woald olhenrisa 
make me bhuh lo say, — for well tbou knoveit h, 
'twas I, the sacrifice that uved diy Kit, which elsa 
would have dUen beneaih an inn u hi^ o'er thee 
ai the gitat canopy of heaven is o'er the judcmBDI 

will take that life which unhappily was the naviour 
of thine own, mark me, be not eo unguarded as M 
inppoieitthall be taken with impuoily; by heaveD, 
no; for those brave IbHowers who made thee 
0inch at every look. shaU rvvence my fall, thmgh 
at the certain &ie of meeting wilhtiwirown. Yes, 
tbou implement of cruel treachery, thou violator of 
innoceni lKM|ritaIity, there's some prophetic pon-er 
infbmii my soul, ere long, this proiid castle shall bo 
thy body's moQiuneBt, and thy departine si^t. in 

^Z i-i .u, t^tt betaw. •hall.^th its ID- 

i, scare the iU-omen'd bird of 



Who would have thought he posaesMd 
such a pugnacious spirit, — though he does 
tell us, to « North Britain 1 txptid 1 owe nn 
bij-th." Mrs Marguritta, however, could 
not away witb it, and immediately issues tho 
fbllowing commands. 

" Silence, sisve ! by Heaven, the audacioiu vil- 
lain dares to level hu rebellious aniwen at our 
lacied persons. — Fll hear no more ! Send him to 
instant execution ! Hang up his carcase on the 
lu^st tree, thai it may danpi oons^cBDUi to the 
passing carrion." 

We fbreaee much controveriy betw«en 
future cmrunen tutors, touching tbeae last 
words. If we may confess it without shamei 
they a little pnacle us. Probably Mr O- 
R. lilllbridge hu some authority for si^ 
posing that in that far north coimtiy of 
which Mrs Hargnrittais tbe famous baroB- 
esB, carrion is so obliging as to walk aboot 
in search of a crow or buzEUid hnngn 
eitongh to eat iL Her foul iotenta toiranb 
our hero are most happily delayed by tiM 
appearance of a new character, t. s. Bie 
principal ghost, alias " the Iatt Raion Roch- 
dale," who, in a speech to Tancred quite 
convincing, declares that he, the ghost, 
feels firmly minvinced in spile of a veir 
strong family likeness betweenhim, the said 
Tancred and the deponent, that the said 
Tancred is none other than the son of bin 
the said Ghost of tbe late bamn of Roch- 
dale, and therefore that he the said Tanciul 

and %e thus makes this interesting dis- 
covery. "Act in. Scene IV. He" [Tan- 
CTci} ■• kneels before the altar. 8oft 
musick, together with invitibU female 
voices," [il would have heightened the 
Bolemnity of the scene to have given us u 
nght of Ihese voices, the more especially 
as they prove to be in fact ghoatcsses of 
voices.] Tbe Ghost of the late Baroit 
Rochdale rises and bows thrice before 
Tancred" — but Tancred ia such a brute 
that be does not return it ; after a ^ort 
speech from Tancred, bis Gliottship thus 
addresses his undutiful son who had call- 
ed him " a frightful spectre," to which, 
however, the Baron properly retorts by 
I twittins- him with tho familv likeness we 
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"Tancred, m^^^n. [Tanered starts.] Fear 
Bpt I was thy father ! In me behold the poor 
remains of Baron Rochdale ! thou art my son. 
Thy great resemblance to me, thy hapless par- 
ent, need not make you doubt the truth of this. 
Thou art the oidy heir to all my great estates and 
■11 this lordly Castle, for Oh ! my son! thy mother 
was the cruel murderer of thy sire ! the death of 
me and of the Baron Rothsay ! she would e*en 
have been tlie death of thee, but for the benign 
interposition of that Almi^ty Providence to 
whom nothing can or ever is impossible. But 
sjpare thy mother, Tanered, and let thy vengeance 
nh alone on bim, the damned spurrer of all her 

cruel deeds !-— On Lawrence. Ay ! you may 

well start with horror, for had you not thus effected 
▼our escape, you ne*er had seen to-morrow's dawn. 
He would have murdered thee, my son, as he be- 
fore did murder thy poor father, 4rc< &c. 

Hide your diminished heads, ye Hamlets, 
and Banquos, and various other Castle 
Spectres, for never did ghost so harrow up 
the soul as this of the late Baron. We 
know not nor envy him, who could 
listen to this thrilling t%le unmoved. We 
did suppose that no sepulchre could 
render up a more appalling spectre than 
the imagination of Shakspeare, &c. had 
already summoned ; we did hope that 
spirits had done their worst, and could no 
more alarm the peaccfulness of our solitary 
hours or disturb the " few rebellious" " par- 
ticular hairs," which adorn our head ; but 
to a transcendent genius like Mr G. R. 
Ltillibridge, nothing^to use his own lan- 
guage^** can or ever is impossible." 

After this terrific ghost has departed, the 
invisible voices, or ** four female spectres" 
make their appearance, but having left 
their voices behind them, they only point 
at a door ; it takes four to make Tanered 
perfectly sensible which door he was to 
go out at, he was so much astounded by 
the late Baron. We have room but for one 
more quotation, and that shall be Tancred^s 
detennination as touching the ghost; but 
we trust we have said and shown enough to 
induce our readers to delight themselves 
with the perusal of this interesting drama. 

"The mention of Lawrence*s treachery, but 
above all the discovery of the Cavern, which is a 
secret to every human being but ourselves. It was 
my father*s spirit that I have seen; I am resolved 
at all events to follow the admonitions of my mur- 
dered sire, aoid others that have privilege here. — 
I will once more return to the casde.** 



Das Volksleben zu Athenj im ZtUaUer dts 
PerikUsy nach Oriechischen Sdti^tn.^- 
•Manners of the Athenians^ dravon from 
Grecian works. By JmM. von JFtssen- 
burg. Part 1st, Zurich, 1821. Part 2d, 
1820. 12mo. pp. 132. 

We hope this work will be translated and 
republished here ; it would be not only use- 
ful to those who are studying the history 
and institutions of ancient Greece, but in- 
teresting to those who are acquainted with 
them. There is another reason why we 
should give our readers a somewhat minute 
analysis of its contents. At the present 
moment, when the Greeks seem to be rous- 
ing themselves from their long slumber, 
axid other nations are looking at their fine 
country with the^ope that it may be re- 



stored to something of its ancient freedom, 
even though the splendors of its arts and 
arms should remain only in their imperish- 
able records,^we turn with renewed inter- 
est to the subject of Greece, whether an- 
cient or modern ; and a book bearing the 
above title commends itself to our notice, 
though the production of an unknown au- 
thor. 

In this instance, our interest has been 
sustained through two small volumes, writ- 
ten with a good deal of taste and discrim- 
ination, although there is no display of ex- 
traordinary genius. The author seems to 
have a truly Grecian spirit; and, what is 
better, that fine moral taste, which, where 
it is truly possessed, will always be per- 
ceived ; whatever may be the subject of 
discussion, and whether truth or fiction 
employ the pen. 

This little work is in the form of dia- 
logues; in which subjects are discussed 
which we might suppose would occupy and 
interest the Athenians in their best days. 

They are designed to give us a lively 
picture of the times and render us, as it 
were, present with Pericles and Socrates 
and Alcibiades. *' How could I hope," 
says the author in his preface, '' to render 
scenes from a remote antiquity at once 
pleasing and instructive to my contempo- 
raries, had I not bought to invoke the living 
spirit of that time and that people, to move 
before them distinctly, holding up, as it 
were, a mirror to each spectator ; thus en- 
abling him to judge for himself .^" The sub- 
jects of these dialogues are : '* The dema- 
gogues; ostracism; the character of Per- 
icles, and his wisdom as a ruler; the 
ipanner in which affairs of state were view- 
ed by the common people ; on the wise 
guidance of the people ; Aristophanes' 
satire of the Sophists ; the influence of the 
fine arts ; the Grecian tragedy in its influ- 
ence on the character of the nation ; the 

difTerence between the wisdom of Socrate^ ^^^^ p^y^^ ^, goddes. of the Athe'nians,lh;C 
and that of the Sophists ; the funeral cel^ faithful to the instructions of Anaxa«oras, I would 
^1 — ♦: r *v^ A*v-.-.: r^ii — :.. i-«*ai^ .T g^jj^jy^ ^^y ambition, whenever its indulgence 

would interfere with the welfare of my couutry. 



tranc#of the Acropolis, to be buih; in transform* 
in^ the Pineeus, which was before crowded with 
ships of war, into a depot for the merchandise of the 
Greeks, and,^ raising Alliens to be the £ivourtte 
seat of <te<gRM*- Yet how do our frivolous Atbe- 
nww wwimheie services? With ingratitude and 
scorn. WKJfMdl neighbouring states admire him, 
calliqg Us wmk — for such is our Athens — the jewel 
of Greece, and cannot express their astonishment 
that this dty,-— so limited in its extent, and built on 
a meagre and stony soil,— should throw monarchies 
into the shade; — here, in all our public places, our 
shops and streets, he is calumniated ; and all ears 
are open to the senseless babble of tliosc who are 
envious of him ; and who by their calumnies, by 
their deceitful tattle, and by a hundred other de- 
grading arts, practised only by demagogues, are 
creeping into favour with the people. 

" Yesterday the contemptible fools had tlu? bold- 
ness to think of accusing him openly of tyranny, 
and of proposing that he should be condemned to 
be banished from the city.*" 

The third dialogue is between Pericles, 
Aspasia, and Alcibiades. It begins thus : 

*^ Aspasia. See with what serene glory the 
evenins sun is sinking into the transparent wave ! 
Thus closes the earthly career of the wise. Thus 
did Anaxagoras pass away. Thou, Alcibiades, 
wast present. 

" Akibiades. Never shall it be forgotten ! He 
was sitting in this jiillared hall; the moon shone 
upon his silver hair; he gazed serenely on the 
starry heavens; then he spoke, with reverence and 
awe, of the Creating Spirit who directs the course 
of countless worlds in the reeion» of immeasurable 
space. While he was spe^ng, I saw him fall 
gently asleep — alas ! never again to awake. 

" Pericles. His death was beautiful as his life. 
Behold there his marble statue, wrought by the 
hand of Pliidias. Thus intellectual, noble, and 
benevolent were his features; thus did they remain, 
unchanged, even when the genius of death had 
already guided his better soul to Elysium. Often, 
when I regard the statue in the light of the starry 
heavens, it seems to me as if it were alive ; the 
lips appear to open ; and, to my fancy, the words 
of imperishable wisdom flow from them. 

*' Alcibiades. How sacred is this statue in my 
eyes. Once, O Pericles, didst thou lead me to it, 
when I was trembling on the borders of a friglitful 
precipice ; when an unholy ambition would have 
drawn me into its whirling vortex. Here did I 



ebration of the Athenians fallen in battle ; 
the love of the marvellous among the 
Athenians; the death of Pericles; the 
habits of the females ; the credulity of an 
Athenian mechanic ; the policy of Cleon, 
the demagogue ; the reverence paid to the 
gods ; and the condemnation of Socrates." 
These are well chosen subjects, it will ^ 
acknowledged; and we think thevare, in 
general, well treated. |^ 

Pericles is the author's hero, of course, 
and he places his dignity and moral worth 
in the strongest contrast with the sophis- 
try, artifice, and flattery of the demagogues, 
who were deceiving the people for their 
own aggrandizement In the second dia- 
logue — on the Ostracism — between Socra- 
tes and Crito, the following passage 
occurs: 

" Crito. You are not ignorant, Socrates, with 
what triumphant splendour Pericles has terminated 
the war ; how wisely he has freed Athens of vast 
numbers of dangerous idlers by the foundation of 
colonies. What a beautiful use has he made of 
the booty taken from tiie enemy, by converting it 
into splendid temples in honour of the gods ; in 
causing the Odeum and Propylseum, at the en> 



Pericles. And hitherto, my dear son, thou 
hast kept thy oath, as a noble Athenian should do. 

** AlciHades. If I have done so, if I now love 
my country more than fame, to whom do I owe 
it, but to thee, Pericles, to thee, Aspasia, and to our 
Socrates ? I earnestly strive to attain thine excel- 
lenrc. O Pericles ; but there is one of thy virtues, 
in view of which I must ever despair. 

" Aspasia. And which is that ^ 

" Alcibiades. The unshaken coolness of his de- 
portment in the tumult of popular commotion ; this 
compels my admiration, but is beyond my imita- 
tion. 

" Pericles. Why so > The Wood already flows 
more slowly in your veins, and a judicious s&eal for 
the welfare o^iie Republic has taken place of that 
vouthful imiAiosity, with whicli, like another 
Theseus, you used to attack every thing which 
fseemed to you unjust or inexpedient. Age and 
experience will complete the work. 

** Alcibiades. Allow me, however, to confess 
that, when the populace, excited by their flatter- 
ers, speak contemptuously of thy wisdom ; when 
the Denvigogucs shamefully misinterpret thy cood 
deeds, and draw, with deceptive sophistry, Irom 
thy very services, grounds of accusation against 
thee ; when the hypocritical orators, — tlieir own 
pockets well filled, — bring as witnesses against 
thee the liberty and prosperity of Uie state, for 
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which tbey have done nothing themselves; then 
my whole soul is kindled witliin me ; my eyes flash 
fire, and I am irresistibly impelled to Kourge the 
impostors; but one glance at tiioe dKkeas the 
strained cord of my bow. Whftt 4|iiity, what 
coolness, what indiJierence ! Ah ! •.' 'nfaonedt my 
conc«ption. 

** Pericles, You seem to forget thai 1 tm a dis- 
ciple of Anazagoras. From my et^kui youth I 
was destined to hold public omcei. Amkagoras 
knew thiff, and oflen pointed out to me the imace 
of the most perfect government in the wonderml 
processes of nature and the harmonious course of 
the stars. Observe how various, how unlike, are 
the powers of nature; they encounter each 
otlier, at times, peacefully ; at other times, as ene- 
mies; the one restrains or encourages the other; 
at times a violent struggle takes place bet\^'een 
them ; but this altoayg results in peace and tran- 
quillity, in more luxuriant growth, m more abund- 
ant fertility. The mystenous first cause, which 
gave the direction to each separate power, still 
works in secret, unseen and unheard. 

The discourse ends with the remark of 
Aspasia, that *' Pericles is g^ovemeti by the 
wish to raise Atheos to the rank of the first 
city in Greece ; tliis has brought ail his 
thoughts and feelings into harmony; it 
gives him a steady purpose and persevering' 
courage ; it has kept his soul so free from 
covetousness or corruption, that he has not 
increased, by a single drachma, his paternal 
estate. Oh that it might become the ruling 
passion of all Athenians I" 

This is followed by an amusing dialogue 
between Socrates and his shoemaker, in 
which the latter complains of the increased 
price of leather, the impositions of the tan* 
ners and the heavier amount of taxes ; all 
which evils he ascribes to Pericles, '^ who," 
he says, ^^ wants to make himself king." 
Socrates, however, makes him acknowledge 
that he lives as well as ever ; that he makes 
the purchasers of his shoes pay his taxes 
as well as the additional cost of his leather; 
that he can prove nothing against Pericles, 
having taken his opinion from common re- 
port ; and that, as it regards his personal 
observation of him, he has nothing to ob- 
ject to, but the ugliness of his half-boots ; 
upon which Socrates relates the following 
anecdote : ^^ Zeuxis had just finished a 
splendid picture. Among the persons who 
came to seo it was a shoemaker who found 
fault with the shoes of the principal figure, 
which was a king. The painter took the 
shoemaker's remark in good part, thanked 
him for it, and improved the shoes. A few 
days after, the shoemaker came again, and, 
▼ain at the success of his critique, began to 
find fault with the arms and the head of the 
hero of the piece. These criticisms Zeuxis 
rejected with a smile, saying.— I advise 
thee, my friend, to confine thyself in future 
to tliy last" One of the most amusing dia- 
logues, illustrative of the credulity of the 
Athenians and their love of the marvellous, 
reminds an American of feelings and prac- 
tices nearer home, although there is fortu- 
nately a practical good sense among us, 
which, without preventing the circulation 
of ill founded reports for all purposes of 
amusement, and sometimes not of the most 
innocent kind, yet almost always interferes 
to prevent the belief of them being in any 
degree injunoos to one's self; The inter- 



locutors are Philistus, an advocate ; Damo- 
cles, a master tailor ; Lisiman, a dealer in 
horses; Eucrates, Archon of Athens; and 
Zeusippus, a merchant 

" Philistut. [Sitting at the comer of a street] 
Whither so fast, Damocles ? 

** Damocles. To the Golden Ram, the place of 
meeting of our fraternity. 

** Phtlishis, But the sun is yet high in the heav- 
ens ; how is it that you leave your workshop so 
early? 

" Vamocles. To-day is not yesterday, my dear 
sir, and there are seven days in the week. Great 
news has just arrived from Persia, and we tailors 
are going to meet and hold a consultation on the 
subject 

*' Philistus. News from Persia.^ Artaxerxes 
is dead, I suppose ; and the Persian court has sent 
you orders for mourning dresses. 

" Damocles. Dead in good truth ; dead as a rat 
But this is tlie least of the news. A great revolu- 
tion has broken out The monarchy is overthrown ; 
and the haughty Persians are going to submit them- 
selves, as good republicans, to the protecting gov- ' 
emment of the Auienians. By Hercules, it is the 
wisest thing they could do '. 

** Philistus. But you jest Damocles. From 
what witch or sorceress did you receive such aston- 
ishing tidings f 

*' DamncUs. From, neither witch nor sorceress. 
Our Master of the Guild, Storax, gave me the ac- 
count just as he had it from his grocer, Melas, who 
was told so by his barber, who had it from the 
steward of Kucrates, the Archon. 

" Philisbts. In truth, most authentic vouchers ! 
But from whom, I pray, did the steward of Eucra- 
tes leceive the intelligence ? 

^Damocles. That surely, needs no explana- 
tion. From whom should he but his master r 

** Philistus. See, there conies Zeusippus, a 
trader with Persia in rich goods. He will give us, 
perhaps, some more direct account Good even- 
ing, Zeusippus ! Any thing new from Ecbatana? 

** Zeusippus. It is but half an hour since I ar- 
rived from thence. I made the journey with great 
speed, for I was in haste. 

** Dmnocles. [Jiside.] No doubt of that! [7*0 
Zeusipous.] Doubtless as the messenger of mighty 
tidings r 

** Zeusippus. I bring no other, than that the 
great king, out of special regard to the Athenians, 
mis taken off the duty on oU and lumey imported 
from Attica. 

** Damocles. [,^side to Philistus.] See liow he 
keeps back the truth ; he speaks figuratively, Phi- 
listus. Is Xerxes then yet alive, and no revolution 
broken out f 

" Zeusippus. Are you dreaming ? Who has 
strung together sudi improbabilities F On the very 
day of my departure I saw Xerxes reviewing his 
troops ; and it is as quiet throughout Persia as in 
a burying-place. 

** Damocles, [^side to PkiUsius.] He deceives, 
or h himself deceived. I dare say the troops have 
rebelled, and murdered Artaxerxes, and the people 
have made it appear to be only a review of troops. 
[7*0 Zeusippus.] Yes, I dare say, Persia appears 
like a bur\-ing-piace. No doubt many thousands in 
this revolution have bitten the dust and many 
more are almost dead with terror. 

** Zeusippus. You are mad ! I tell you again, 
as certainly as Zeusippus stinds before you, nothing 
bloody has happened in Persia, except it be a wolf 
or tiger hunt, in which the nobles engage almost 
daily. 

" Damocles, [^side to Philistus.] Willi what 
a brazen face does he play the ignoramus ! — or is 



he a Persian spy ? [ To Zeusippus.] So there are 
still nobles in Persia ? We Iwvc received certain 
advices that equality among all ranks was decreed 
there. 

" Zeusippus. Worse and worse! Have you 
been drinking at tliis time of day ? or are you ban- 
tering me f Good day. [Retires ouickly.] 

** Philistus. Now, Damocles, (ow stands your 
news ? 



** Damocles. Do vou doubt its authenticity ? If 
so, address vourseR to lisiman, the horse jockey, 
who is coming towards us, on a fine Persian charg- 
er. He will soon remove all doubt from your 
mind. 

" Philistus. \Mde.] Very weU ; we will put it 
to the proof. [To Lisiman.] That seems to be 
a noble, a superb animal. He is already disposed 
of, I suppose f 

** Listman. The bai^ain is not yet concluded. 
Would that Alcibiades were in Athens ! He would 
not hesitate at the highest price. But if you incline 
to purchase the charger, I shall be moderate, very 
moidemte. 

" Philistus. I don't doubt it In a few weeks,— 
what do I say ? — in a few days more probably, the 
finest Persian steeds will be sold for a song m our 
market. 

" Lisiman. [Much surprised.] How so .' These 
horses never were in so great demand as at this 
moment. 

" Philistus. Were ; but there's an end of all 
that Have not vou heard the last news f 

** Damocles. [/^/ncUi/.] Artaxerxes ismunlered, 
his tlirone overturned ; Persia acknowledges the 
sway of Athens. Messengers from Persia arc ex- 
pected every moment. 

** Lisiman. By Jupiter ! I have not heard % 
syllable of all this. But you only mean to perplex me? 

" Philistus. Not in the least. Damocles knows 
how authentic the reports are. They come from 
undoubted authority ; from the house of an Archon, 
the rich Eucrates. You know, perhaps, this man 
has great dealings with Persia. What do I sec f 
You turn pale, Lisiman ! Don't be cast down ! 
There is, indeed, no time to lose. I advise you to 
sell your Persian horse as sbon as possible, ev«i 
for less than half the market price. 

** Lisiman. Oh, miserable, ruined man that I 
am ! My stables are fiill of these animals. What 
can be done with them ? 

** Philistus. Do you hesitate f You must tell 
them, to be sure ; and quiddy too. Will you wait 
till the Persians themselves are here, and the market 
overstocked ? Get down at once firom your steed, 
and let me mount hioL I am in haste. There are 
five hundred drachms for you ; take them at once. 
Tomorrow you would hardly obtain half as much. 

" lAsiman. By the infernal deities ! but this is 
hard. The horse is worth at least three thousand. 
But there's no use in fretting. Not to lose every- 
thing, I must lower my price, and hasten to find 
purcliasers for the rest 

The crafty advocate makes another har- 
gain, equally advantageous to himself, with 
the credulous Damocles, in a purchase of 
Persian shawls ; and, as Damocles is retijv 
ing", exclaims : 

"But see, there comes Eucrates. Now my 
ele^nt charger, show off your finest evolutions 
before the Archon ! 

''Eucrates. What a superb animal ! How slen- 
der! How beautifully proportioned! What a 
swan-like neck ! How fiery his eye ! How fine 
and supple his limbs ! Doubtless of the best Per- 
sian race ? And how long have you been in pos- 
session of this noble anim.al ? 

" Philistus, I received him but a little while 
since from one of my clients who has dealings with 
the Persians. 

** Eucrates. Ttirice fortunate advocate ! An 
Archon never meets with such good luck. 

** Philistus. He is indeed a fine creature, is not 
he.' Plis like is not to be found in all Athens. 
You must know, besides, that he is of the same 
breed with those of the Persian king's body guard. 

** Eucrates. How much should you ask, if a 
purchaser should offer .' 

" Philistus. 1 did not mean to sell the horse. 
But out of respect to vou, my gracious patron, I 
would part with him for the trifling sum of (aai 
thousand drachms. 

** Eucrates. [JVritesunth a pencil on a smsM 
tablet,] Here is an order on my banker, Teresias ;. 
and now the Persian. Vsktwwfc. \^V»:vi«»»\Bk».'*A 
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tfr^er, dismounU, imd is going awmf.] Stop a mo- 
rocBt. I had foigotten mmething. Just now, as I 
was coming thiouch the maxketplace, I heard a 
cuiious story passins ^m one to another. The 
sagacious tradespeople were saying that Persia 
was in a state of comfdete uproar, and that an am- 
bassador was on the way to pray for the protection 
of Athens. They are askine each other, in good 
earnest, whether it will be well to grant the request 
Have you heatd any thing of it? 

^ PiiHtiut. I heard something of the sort just 
now from Damodes, the tailor, — one of our most 
simple and credulous quid-nuncs. But do you 
know that he mentioned your house as the source 
of this strange news ? 

"JSvcnUes. The lying rascal! My house? 
How did he make that out ? 
' *' PkUithu. He says your steward received the 
account 

*" EueroUa, How ? The sharper ! Ill put an 
end to such doings. He shall leave my house at 
once. 

"PMUdus. Be not wroth, Eucrates! Moder- 
ate thy rij^ous indignation. I will give you a 
key to the mystery. My friend Perdiccas, the great 
merchant, amused himself^ when he last dined with 
yoo, by telling this tale to your majoKlomo, instead 
of a fee when he leA the dfoor, being well acquaint- 
ed with his credulity. Thus you see, respected 
Aichou, how the news of the day is got up in 
Athens, and by what means our people are kept 
continually in a condition between dreaming and 
dnmkenness.*^ 

[To be coiUifwei,] 
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THOUGHTS UPON THE CHARACTER OF THE 

AOE. 

We think we are living^ in one of those 
epochas which occasionally occur to divide 
the succession of time into distinct periods 
of uncertain and various duration. One such 
period extended from the foundation of the 
Roman empire to its overthrow by the ir- 
ruption of northern nations ; another iras 
denominated the dark ares ; a third began 
with the discoveries of Columbus and is 
now about to end. It would not be difficult 
to show, that each of these periods has its 
distinct character,— though perhaps not 
enough so, to make this classification of 
ages perfectly exact Still there were in 
each of them certain general modes of feel- 
ing and thinking, and certain active princi- 
ples of large extent and unresisted operation, 
which may be every where recog^nised with 
more or less accuracy. Our present con- 
cern is with the character of those periods, 
of which we suppose one to be approaching 
its end, and the other to be beginning. 

When America was known to exist, it 
was without delay taken possession of by 
Rurope, and, from that day to the achieve- 
ment of our independence, was an append- 
age — a suburb-— an out-lying domain to that 
continent This possession was peopled; 
tenants were put into the vacant fields, and 
and were encouraged to cultivate them, the 
fee always remaining in the crowns of 
Europe, who exacted from their transatlan- 
tic estates a very sufficient rent in the 
shape of colonial trade and commercial 
monopolies. Thus grew up a colonizing 
spirit and system totally distinct from any 
thing knowii to ancient nations. It needed 
but a few years to parcel out America, 



from Canada to Chili, into colonial states 
and provinces ;^then this same spirit turn- 
ed itself eastward, and filled New Holland 
and the eastern isles with European estab- 
lishments, and conquered India, and peopled 
the shores and capes of Southern Africa. 
Europe became the head and sovereign of 
the earth. She had sent out her children 
to take possession of a large proportion, 
and controlled, directly or indirectly, al- 
most all the remainder. She took away 
the precious metals from Potosi, Peru, and 
Mexico, by the right of ownership ; and 
with them, and the fabrics of her workshops, 
and the strong^ and terror of her arms, 
she command^ the comforts and the luxu- 
ries of all the world to be brought home to 
her storehouses, and spread abroad for the 
universal enjoyment of her nations. All 
climes pour^ into her lap the tribute of 
all their products; China wove her silks 
and gathered her teas; India contributed 
her shawls and muslins, and spices and 
pearls ; and Africa offered up her gold and 
ivory and ebony ; the ocean became her 
highway, and mountains sank down before 
her enterprise and energies; her search 
extended and her hand reached every 
where, and every where she gathered into 
her gamers all that was valuable for its 
beauty or its use. 

The chain of her dominion enwrapped the 
whole earth ; but the emancipation of these 
states severed its continuity, and the links 
are now foiling asunder eveir where. As 
the supremac}' of Europe was founded on the 
commerce which grew principally out of 
the colonial system, and upon her unques- 
tionable superiority over other quarters of 
the globe in arts and arms ; so this power 
must be destroyed by the establishment of 
new empires, upon a new continent, ac- 
knowledging in her no moral or political 
supremacy, and at least as independent of 
her as she is of them. The establishment 
of such empires must be the inevitable 
consequence, — ^nay, it is the actual conse- 
quence of our independence. These new 
nations are and will be possessed of all the 
intelligpence, science, and energy which 
have placed Europe in advance of her sis- 
ter continents; and enjoy all these ad- 
vantages, without the oppressive institu- 
tions, which are fostened upon her various 
nations by the amalgamation of the princi- 
ples and institutions proper to Roman des- 
potism, with those which the free and mili- 
tary savages, who overran the empire, 
brought with them from their northern for- 
ests. 

The system of colonization, was sugfgest- 
ed and commenced by the conquest of 
South America ; that system, with its con- 
sequences, forms one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the period which has fol- 
lowed, and must be referred to the discove- 
ry of this country, as its first cause. So 
the emancipation of this continent from 
European sovereignty, which is now all but 
completed, will be the commencement of a 
new period, the character and events of 
which it may not be altogether impossible 
to foresee. When America is wholly inde- 



pendent, India will soon follow in the same 
course ; not by freeing herself from bond- 
age, for that cannot be ; the Hindoos have 
been so Ibmp without exerting any thinr 
like a pollBl will, that faculty may weu 
be deenkedvtinct ; but there will no doubt 
be an end, probably a speedy and a suddea 
end, to the wonderful anomaly of the Brit- 
ish empire in India. Some European pow- 
er will declare itself independent there ; 
perhaps the Indian English themselves will 
raise the standard of national sovereignty, 
and the mild and docile millions of that 
country will gladly gather around, to find 
beneath its shadow the repose and secur- 
ity of a common empire, which they have 
never enjoyed since the days of Aureng«- 
zcbe. 

The colonies on the coasts of Africa, New 
Holland, and the isles of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, while they remain weak settle- 
ments, existing only by the protection of 
Europe, and drawing their life-blood from 
their mother-lands like unweaned iniants, 
need not be taken into the account ; but 
when they too grow to be nations they can- 
not lingfcr long behind their predecessors. 
What then will Europe be ? Her various 
nations M'ill differ from their many children, 
only as the parent is enfeebled by agpe, 
while the offspring rejoice in the spirit and 
the strength of youth and manhood. It is 
doing America no justice, to say that she 
will then be the equal of Europe ; Europe 
will not then be her equal. The colonies 
from which were bom the nations of this 
continent, were for the most part formed of 
her very essence. True it is, that Spanish 
America was originally conquered by men, 
for whom no more fitting name can be 
found than that of demons ; true it is, that 
for many years, cruelty, rapacity, and all 
manner of wickedness flourished thero lux- 
uriantly ;^but it is also true, that even 
then wad there, it was the misfortune of 
those countries, that they who were most 
thoroughly imbued with all iniquity, were 
their most remarkable men, and stand forth 
in their histories with undue prominence. 
These individuals were not all the Euro- 
peans there ; nor had they power to im- 
press their own characters deeply upon the 
institutions and manners of the colonics ; 
and after Pizarro and Cortes, Albuquerque 
and Orando had passed away, their memory 
existed only to be accursed, and men of puri- 
ty and piety and various excellence came 
across the waters, and the shores of our 
southern continent were marked with many 
footsteps by them who were worthy to peo- 
ple and civilize a land which Columbus dis- 
covered. At this moment the spirit of po- 
litical regeneration is working thero with 
intense activity. It encounters in the 
character of the people and their institu- 
tions, a resistance greater beyond compari- 
son than any which opposed it here ; but it 
derives great aid from the violent reaction 
of the very abuses it seeks to extirpate. It 
jyoes cm, conquering and to conquer, and 
there can be but one termination to the 
conflict. 

As for ourselves, we owe our origin to 
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the boldest and strongest spirits Europe 
numbered among ber cbiidren; lire have 
all the moral and physical advaatages she 
erer enjoyed, and we have not the many 
disadvaniagcs under which 4^. baa ever 
laboured. i:^urope acquired a idliitery over 
Asia and Africa, not becanw tha oame to 
the conflict, with none of the ipipediments 
which obstructed them, but because they 
pressed upon her with less weight ;^not 
because the feudal government, with its 
absuitl oppressions, its seignories,it8 vassal- 
hood, its military tenures, its inheritable 
authority and privileges, its devotion to 
war, and its contempt lor peace and the 
iMcful arts, — ^was the best possible govern- 
ment, but because it was something better 
than the pure despotism of China, or the 
^rannicai anarchy of Turkey and other 
eastern nations. From all these things we 
are exempt, and such is the healthful ener- 
gy of our political institutions, it is proper 
f«r us to hope, that every thing which is 
found to oppose their general spirit, will 
be expelled from them by the power of 
public opinion. We say less than the 
truth, when we assert that, in all those 
♦hing a which promote national advance- 
taient, and assist in the acquisition and es- 
labhshment of every thing valuable, Ameri- 
ca is as far beyond £urope, as that conti- 
nent ever was beyond the rest of the world. 
Now if the progress of human events be 
subject to the same laws it has obeyed in 
past time ;— if similar circiunstanccs indi- 
cate similar tendencies, and similar causes 
produce similar effects, then the inierence 
from the comparison wo have instituted be- 
tween Europe and her emancipated colo- 
nies, and the changes of poutical relation 
we have rapidly sketched, is obvious and 
unavoidable. 

We are perfectly aware that the hypo- 
theses which endeavour to anticipate the 
coming condition of Europe and America, 
must be in a great measure uncertain, but 
we are also well persuaded, that they need 
not be wholly so. History may be made 
to prophesy, if not with utterance so dis- 
tinct that no tone can be lost and no word 
mistaken, yet with a voice, which we may 
hear if we will listen, and which it is not 
wise to disregard. We do not pursue this 
inquiry, or rather these reflections, because 
they lead to glorious anticipations of our 
country's absolute supremacy ; for the facts 
from which we aigue refuse to open to our 
imaginations any such prospect. We do 
however believe,— because it seems to us a 
plain inference, clearly dedocibie by the 
severest logic from acknowledged facts, — 
that we must enjoy, for more ages than 
man's thought can penetrate, some very 
valuable advantages over Europe. We do 
not assert that the sovereignty of the earth 
will follow the steps of our fathers, and 
come to abide in our land ; but we certainly 
think abundant reason exists for believing 
that America will be filled with civilized, 
cultivated, and improving nations, and that 
improvement of every sort will meet with 



lieve that the ages we endeavour to antici- 
pate, will not be characterized by the ex- 
altation and unquestioned predominance of 
any portion of mankind, but n&iher by a 
great and universal amelioration in the 
character and in the condition of the whole 



human race. Africa and Asia have hacU very analogous to the abolition of private 



each its season of sovereignty. With the 
culture of the Greeks, civilization, and 
with the conquests of Alexander, empire, 
deserted their ancient seats, and sought a 
new home in barbarous Europe. This tide 
will '^ pursue its westering way," with the 
courses of the heavens, and though Ameri- 
ca may establish no throne of universal 
domination, all that is valuable in human 
character and all that is happy in human 
condition, may find here a kindred soil, and 
draw from it a better nurture, and strike a 
deeper root, and bear a richer fruit than 
ever elsewhere. Can it be presumptuous 
or fanciful to believe that wili be, which 
the history of perished nations and the re- 
cords of past ages indicate as the result to- 
wards which all existing circumstances are 
obviously tending ? 

We see no gfood reason for supposing that 
Europe will not And means to retain a good 
share of that skill which earns money and 
of commercial intercourse ; on the contra- 
ry we not only believe she will retain a 
fair measure of these things, but will also 
enjoy many blessings she has not yet 
known. 

The author of ^Europe" gives many 
very strong reasons for supposing that the 
present violent and univcnal commotion 
among the political elements of Europe 
may subside into the form of one general 
European state. We shall not repeat his 
arguments, for we could not present them 
to our readers in a more clear or striking 
light ;— but we believe with him, that this 
great result may happen, either by the ab- 
sorption of the smaller states into some one 
of preponderating power, or by the volun- 
tary compact of the whole. When this 
shall take place, — and there never was 
a time when it could seem so near to 
probability as now, — all the resources of 
tlie different parts of Europe will be appli- 
ed, not to counteract anid destroy each 
other, but to their mutual and universal 
expansion and increase. Her power would 
then be sufficient not only to rid her of 
many sore incumbrances, but to open new 
resources. Hie encampment of the Turks 
upon her most fertile, most beautiful, and 
most sacred soil, may be broken up, and the 
crescent driven to wane and set beyond 
the Euphrates. The north of Africa may. 
be wrested from the pirates, for whose sake 
its vcr}' soil is accursed into barrenness, 
and enej^tic and systematic efforts made 
lu people Anatolia, the solitary wastes of 



vest, the surplus of which may go back to 
Europe to purchase for him the commodities 
and luxuries he will long continue to need. 
The period may not be very far off— • 
whether Europe be consolidated or not— 
when geiienil wars will cease; a chang^e 



wars, which occurred but a fow centuries 
since, and to be effected probably in a sim- 
ilar way ; that is, in part by a general 
awakening of public sentiment as to the 
essential iniquity and uselcssncss of war, 
but chiefly by the establishment of such e 
political condition as shall make it cost 
more than it can be worth to any one. If 
this peaceable condition be established, the 
third part of the industry and skill of 
Europe will no longer be devoted to the 
science and work of destruction ; and an 
emancipation from this miserable thraldom, 
will of itself be productive of infinite bene- 
fit There may then be no more commer* 
cial restrictions and prohibitions and jeal- 
ousies between the different parts of Europe, 
or between that continent and this, than 
now exist between the different parts of 
our national confederacy. The arts of life 
will be cultivated ; the enjoyment and em- 
bellishment of life promoted ; the science of 
happiness will bc^ studied and learned and 
practised, and every thing which is good 
will be more wisely sought, and more suc- 
cessfully achieved, than it can be in these 
days of turbulence and insecurity. 

The condition we have thus described 
may seem so utterly repugnant to the pres- 
ent state of society ; it may seem so im- 
possible, that peaceful happiness should 
either exist with or grow out of the pres- 
ent objects, prejudices, and habits of social 
man, that such suppositions may be thought 
altogether chimericaL Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that to produce this condi- 
tion, there is needed neither the operation 
of a cause which has not yet acted, uior the 
developement of tendencies which aro not 
yet manifested, nor the extinction of re- 
sisting or disturbing principles, which are 
not now decaying ; but only the continued 
progress of human institutions and opin- 
ions in the path they are pursuing. We 
deprecate the supposition, that all this 
speculation is gratuitous conjecture or the 
fantastic vision of a dreamer. We do not 
suppose, that the circumstances we antici- 
pate will occur in this year or in these 
twenty yean ; — ^but we do say, that as the 
question is, whether it is more probable 
Uiat man will go on as he is going, or stop 
short in his career, or retrograde, we think 
it more probable that he will continue to 
advance, and we do believe that plain, 
sound common sense leads to this conclu- 
sion. If the past did not throw forward its 



Tartary, and the shores of the Black sea 
and the Caspiah, with that redundant popu- 
lation, which now the waste of war cannot 
consume fast enough. There,/ for many 
ag-es, all whom their mother-land will not 
support, may find a fruitful soil, ready to 



more encouragement and less resistance in | wcicoino the husbandman to a new homo ; 
this, than in say other Gontinent We be- 1 his industry will be repaid with a rich hajv 



light into the future, the wiiolo stir and 
motion of life would cease at once ; and 
why may not the ages which have gone il- 
lustrate the ages which ara to come, as 
brightly as any lesser portions of duration. 
But no possible supposition can be so re- 
pugnant to all, which the history of all time 
has taught, as this, that humanity has reach- 
ed a resting-place, and will stop here for- 
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ever. It cannot be ;«-man will go on or 
he will go back, — and Let him who asks 
which path his destiny will take, look at 
the state of Europe five centuries ago, 
when it contained the civilization of the 
earth. Was it not desolated by private 
wars, and darkened with ignorance and mon- 
strous superstition, and bound hand and 
foot in the slavery of those laws which 
made her millions the bom thralls of a few 
untamed and untaught fighting savages ; and 
would the change from the present condition, 
to such an one as we have anticipated, be 
greater than that which has been already 
effected ? The obvious truth, the distinct re- 
ply of sober judgment is, that we have far 
more reason to expect that condition, than 
they, in those days, had to expect the pres- 
ent Where then, — in what facts or argu- 
ments,— shall we find a right to say, that 
the progressive and expansive energies of 
human nature miist now be suddenly check- 
ed ; that our Creator has given his children 
no capacity for happiness on earth, which 
has not been filled to its last drop ;^that 
He who alone could say, '' Thus far shalt 
thou come," hath fixed the impassable limit 
at this stage of our progress, and now 
stands ready to bid the flowing tide of hu- 
man improvement recoil, and whelm with 
its rcHucnt wave the good things He has giv- 
en ? We answer, nowhere ; it is unreason- 
able so to say, it is unnecessary so to fear. 
We repeat that we do not pretend to see 
indications of a sudden ripening of earth 
into heaven, but that w6 believe the cre- 
puscular gleamings of reason and science 
and virtue and religion and happiness, which 
are now visible, declare, that future genera- 
tions shall see a fuller radiance and more 
unquestionable light and purer peace and 
gfoodness, as surely as the gilded clouds of 
morning prophesy of noon. 

We had intended to remark more par- 
ticularly upon the condition and prospects 
of our own land, and the relations it sus- 
tains with others, as we believe the spirit 
and tendency of this age to bo in notliing 
so manifest as in the characteristics of this 
country and in ourinfiueuce upon elder na- 
tions ; but we cannot, in this number, do 
more than consider a few preliminary 
points. 

It would be idle to pretend to look for- 
ward into the futurity of this countiy with 
exactness and certainty ; it would be worse 
than idle not to sec and not to say, that all 
the circumstances of our political condition 
bear united testimony to the high destinies 
which arc opening upon us. A sober and 
sedulous inquiry into this subject certainly 
seems to us justifiable, to say no more ;^ 
still we cannot begin it, but we are met 
by the fear of that reproach, which it is the 
fashion to cast upon us in Europe, and in 
some degree on our own side of the water ; 
let us examine the grounds and the jus- 
tice of tills reproach. 

The conquest of our independence ex- 
cited, and almost justified considerable 
vanity in our countrj^men ; the successful 
experiment of our unprecedented govern- 
ment of laws inflamed this vanity, and, as 



vanity is apt to do, it often mistook the matr 
ters upon which it might look with justifia- 
ble complacency. We did not, — nay, we 
do not think so much of the simplicity, 
equality, and thorough freedom which our 
institutions secure, or of our deliverance 
from the delusions, which taint with univer- 
sal poison the whole mass of European 
thought and feeling, as of the victory 
which our fathers achieved. We assume 
the fact as seif-evident,^that, inheriting as 
children the liberty thus won, we take with 
it, as heirlooms of the inheritance, the wis- 
dom and courage which conquered. We 
have in past days been yet more apt than 
in the present, to consider EuropCcin na- 
tions as, of necessity, less sensible, less 
valiant, or less vigorous than we, because 
they are less free ; forgetting that we take 
our pure liberty as they take their want of 
it, by descent, and that our fathers who 
conquered for us, having always been free, 
never put on the chains which nations ac- 
customed to them must find it so difficult to 
put oS. Of course there was a great deal 
of absurdity and folly in our national feel- 
ings, which was seen abroad, and seen 
through a mist of much ignorance, and 
greatly exaggerated. Thechai^ge of ridic- 
ulous vanity was brought against us con- 
tinually ; throughout Europe it was an es- 
tablished thing, that America was the very 
land of self-conceit, and all her sons were 
swollen with self-exaltation, for the want 
of those things which constitute the pride 
and gloiT of elder nations. Look at Eng- 
land ; till within a few years, very few books, 
which could by possibility be stretched and 
twisted far enough to reach America, have 
been published there, without the spicery 
of some witty sneer and sarcasm upon our 
republican conceit ; and this weaiy descant 
was for a long season sung by their poets 
and declaimed by tht-ir mob orators, in and 
out of parliament, and repeated by their 
travellers in every possible variety of lie. 
Within a short time things have changed 
vastly for the better ; perhaps we have re- 
ceived so much castigation, our vanity is 
really mortified and sickened ; however 
this may be, the castigation has ceased to 
be very excessive. We are generally treat- 
ed by foreign authors of this day with 
great courtesy, which we would gladly re- 
ciprocate.* We would admit at once, that 
we used to have, and have still much of 
the foolish conceit which is apt to befall 
smart youths, until they get out into the 
world and find their true mcasurc,-^and 
would readily grant that our peculiar ad- 
vantages are not without their peculiar in- 
conveniences. But something more than this 

* We say this, the last Quarterly not>^'ith?tand- 
ing. It was always a pity, that the ruffirin who con- 
ducted that journal, had talents enough to give to 
his viralence lamentable efficacy ; but it is certainly 
fit matter for rrjoicing, that at last a scoundrel :ind 
a fool (an utter fool quoad hoir, b(»ing dementatcd 
by excess of malignity), can tell falsehooils about 
us, in Kngland, of which the malice may bo seen 
and rebuked even there. The last pa[)ers Jnid 
journals in his own countrj' are all upon Gifibrd 
for his unhappy lies, and we are not dis|)08eU to 
add a word. 



should be said. Other nations have a rights 
an indefeasible and sacred right, to have 
their attention directed by us to those 
things in our history, character, and condi-^ 
tion, which jDake us what they are not, and 
what they -fee very far from being, but 
should strenuously strive to become, how 
long or arduous soever the struggle may be. 

Even this will be called vain boasting by 
many, for that happens to be the tone of 
this day ; but is it boasting to tell the sim- 
ple truth, if that truth be denied or un- 
known ? Is it vain boasting, or is it our 
duty, our bounden and imperative duty, to 
impress that truth upon ourselves and make 
it known unto the world, when it is the 
most important political truth ever reveal- 
ed to m<aikind ? For the first time since ^ 
nations gathered together, an opportunity 
offered to try the great experiment, wheth- 
er men might be governed by law made by 
them and (or them, instead of the fluctuat- 
ing and arbitrary pleasure or passion of an 
individual or a mob ; whether nations could 
hold together with no other inequalities 
than those which gpnow out of the essential 
difference of character, — with no bondage 
but that which binds together the strong 
and the weak, the high and the low, for 
mutual protection, and with full acknowl- 
edgment of these inequalities and abso- 
lute obedience to this bondage. The ex- 
periment has been tried ; the history of the 
last centuries, is but the story of its prepa- 
ration ; a viiigin and unvexed soil was ap- 
pointed for its theatre; our fathers and 
ourselves for its subjects ; our condition and 
character, our progress and our prospects, 
are its g^at result ; and what right have 
we,— to put it on that ground alone,— to be 
withheld from proclauning this result to 
the world, and thus teaching to the world a 
lesson it cannot so well learn vnthout our 
aid, but which, when learned, will be almost 
omnipotent of good ? How wretchedly de- 
graded must we become, ere we can be 
thus withheld by the abject fear, that the 
nations who should learn this lesson, may 
turn round upon us, and in their rooted and 
vain ignorance, tell us we are vsdn ? 

We shall pursue this subject in another 
number, by remarking upon the true char- 
acteristics of this country, and the inferen- 
ces which should be drawn from them. If 
1 our work crosses the ocean, it must meet 
I an outcry of " American conceit," uttered 
j to be sure less loudly and unanimously 
I than heretofore, but still so uttered there, 
! as to be echoed here. Let those, who, from 
the bosom of this land, respond to or awake 
I that cry, look well to their motives; let 
i them examine if they would not love very 
i much to exchange our simplicity, our com- 
i parativcpoverty,our equality, with all their 
' train of eviU and inconveniences, for the 
I comforts and luxuries, the respectful hom- 
I age and the prompt servility, which, in the 
old world, wealth and station have ever at 
j command. It is not strange, that those 
I whose tastes or habits render them pecu- 
I liarly sensible of our unquestionable dis- 
comforts, and, moreover, disable them from 
understanding or enjoying our unprecedent-« 
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«d and unshared advanta^s, should callthe 
pride which is taken in them, but foolish 
conceit. 

That conceit and folly maj be mingled 
with it, is certain, and we lament it deeply ; 
but in our reflections upon thii labject, we 
shall endeavour, with equal care, to avoid 
a presumptuous and groundless self-exalta- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
timorous and craven abandonment of that, 
which it is our duty to claim and cling to, 
not for our own glory, but for the common 
good of the whole earth. 



POETRY. 

THK OLD MAS *8 FUlf EIIAL. 

I law an ag^d man upon bis bier ; 

His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year ; 

Cares, that were ended and foreotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed. 
And woman's tears fell tut and children wailed 
aloud. 

Then rose another hoary man and said, 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train. 

Why mourn ye, that our aged friend is dead ? 
Ve are not sad to see the gathered grain. 

If or when their mellow fruit the orchards cast. 

Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened 
mast 

Te sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His ^orious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 

In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled. 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 

And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 

Cer the warm-coloured heaven and ruddy mountain 
head. 

Whv weep ye then for him, who, having run 
'' The hound of man*s appointed vears, at last, 
life's blessings all enjoyed, life's laboois done, 

Serenely to his final rest has past ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set 

His youth was innocent ; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 

And watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage. 
Faded his late declinhig years away. 

Checrfid he gave his being up, and went 

To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent 

That life was happjr ; every day be gave 
Thanks for the £iur existence that was his; 

For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 

No chronic tortures racked his aged limb. 

For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 

And I am dad, that he has lived thus long. 
And glad that he is gone to his reward ; 

Nor deem, that luntUy nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 

Dark with the mists olage, it was his time to die. 

B. 

Mr. EniTOR, 

In the course of a desultory education, con- 
ducted pretty much according to my own likings, I 
have studied parts of the Greek Anthology. I had pre- 
viously read the contemptuous opinion expressed 
of that work by Lord Chesterfielu in his letters to 
his son. I had very little reverence foi his lord- 
ship's literary taste, and on examination soon be- 
came satisfied, that it was the absence of all re- 
semblance to the foppish affectation of his own 
style which had displeased hiih. The simplicity 
and adherence to natural feelings di8pla>'ed in most 
of these inscriptions (to remler literally tl)eir 
Greek name) were extremely captivating to me. 



and I have spent many an evening delightedly em- 
ployed in translating them, as closely as I could, 
into English verse. The following specimens arc 
at your service ; should they please, I have more. 
I would not have them compared with Bland's 
translation published some few years since, and 
which I had not seen at the time mine were made ; 
for our objects were difierent; — ^his was to write 
English poetry,— mine to ^ve as feithful a tran- 
script as possible of the originaL Others may not 
like the Anthology so well as I ; but it would not 
seem to me very unjust to test any man's literary 
taste, by his answer to the single question. Do you 
relish the Epigrams of the Greek Anthology ? and 
if the answer were. No, to decide that his taste 
was hopelessly corrupted. N. B. 

Wreathe no roses for thy hair, 
Nor among its tresses wear 
The embroidered diadem. 
Sparkling far with many a gem. 

Let other maids their pearls display ; 
Thy skin is whiter far than they. 
Let them their golden trinkets show; 
Thy locks of gold more richly glow. 

Their gems of hyacinthine hue. 
Shed radiance; — but thine eyes of blue 
Beam a lovelier light for me, 
Sparkle more dcliciously. 

Ethereal elegance of form. 
Dewy lips and blushen warm, — 
While these enchantments are thy own, 
Thou need'st not Cytherea's zone. 

Loving, I should perish here, 
Did not thy glances banish fear ; 
But those eyes forbid despair. 
For lovely hope inhabiu there. 



Blind power of wealth, thy footsteps bend 

Hence, nor longer linger here ; 

Nor to ocean's depths descend. 

Nor borne upon the winds appear, 

But to the gloomy realms begone 

Of Tartarus and Acheron, 

Where torture darts her sharpest stings; 

For sorrowing grief, and angry strife, 

And all the iU of mortal life, 

From thee, the source of evil, springs. 

Not dead, but flown to happier shores,- 
Prota, in those, the blessed isles, 
Reclined on odoriferous flowers. 
Or wandering through Elysian bowers, 
Thou gazest round with joyfiil smiles. 

There sliall nor heat nor cold distress, 
Nor shall dull care afflict thy mind. 
Nor shall disease thy form oppress, 
Nor shalt thou, in thy happiness. 
Wish for blessings left behind. 

Thirst nor hunger shall be there ; 
Far from thence all ill be driven; 
Spirits sliall thy feast prepare, 
Nor tliou for human life snalt care. 
Surrounded by the blaze of heaven. 

This last line is, in the original, so exquisite, 
you must print it 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 

Ever since the treaty of peace and com- 
merce between China and Russia in 1728, 
the Russian gfovcrnment has maintained an 
archimandrite and four ecclesiastics, with a 
suite of young men, at Pekin. little has 
been hitherto done for literature by the 



persons forming this establishment But 
the archimandrite Hyacinthus, who has 
lately returned to Petersburg-, has applied 
himself with great zeal to the study of the 
Chinese history and literature. He has 
prepared a work in nine volumes folio, em- 
bracing the Creneral History of China, from 
the year 2357 before Christ to A. D. 1633— 
one in two volumes folio on its geography 
and statistics— a Russian and Chinese Dic- 
tionary— -four works on the geography and 
history of Thibet and of little Bucharia 
— the history of the Mongols, and an ac- 
count of the code of laws given them by 
the Chinese government — a description of 
Pekin— an account of the dykes and works 
erected to confine the waters of the Yellow 
River, followed by an accurate description 
of the great cansd of China — a translation 
of the works of Confucius, with a commen- 
tary and several treatises on the manners, 
customs, festivals, and domestic employ- 
ments of the Chinese ; on their military 
art, and on the branches of industry in 
which they exceL 

Some of these works will probably be 
printed by the Russian government 



RECOVERED WORK OF MILTON. 

A Latin MS. undoubtedly by Milton, 
long supposed to be lost, has lately been 
discovered in the State Paper Office in 
London. The subject is religions, and the 
argiunents are all drawn from Scripture. 
There are many Hebrew quotations, and the 
work is one of considerable bulk, contain- 
ing 735 pages, many of them closely writ- 
ten, and believed to be in the handwriting 
of the poet's nephew, Phillips, with many 
interlineations by a difierent hand. It was 
found in an envelope addressed to Cyriac 
Skinner, merchant The situation which 
Milton held of Latin secretary to Crom- 
well, will account for such a discovery be- 
ing made in the State Paper Office. 

NEW FRENCH WORKS. 

In our first number some account was 
given of the prolific state of the French 
drama. Their literature appears to be in a 
no less promising way in other departments. 
During the last year there were 6007 new 
works produced; being 185 more than in 
the preceding year. ** If this progression 
should continue," says a French journalist, 
" we shall soon be at a loss for readers." 
The increase of musical compositions is still 
greater in proportion : in 1822 there were 
229 ; the last year 365— one a day ! 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

It is well known that Galland's French 
translation of the collection of ** A thousand 
and one Nights," from which the versions 
into other European languages have been 
made, was so imperfect as to contain 
only a small number of those celebrated 
tales. The public therefore will learn with 
interest that a translation is in considerable 
forwardness in England, of that part of this 
collection which has nat. '^^Vw -sss^g^-^ss^vck. 
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in Engliih dreu, from a complete oop; of. rich loil, prodooed 
the origina], which the emincDt orieata) The principal steou 
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The following qootatjon tiom an tmre- 
pesUed ttatute of the reign of Jamei I. pro- 
viding puniihment for the use of profane 
tallage apoa the stage, shows in wbat 
ligfat a practice ao prevalent, and coniider. 
ea of w> trifling importance at the preMDl 
day, wai then regarded. 

« It ii enacted, that if; at any time 
times, any penon or peraooi, do or ihall, in 
any alage-play, interfode, ihew. Hay-game, 
or paifeant, jeiting-ly or profanely, speak or 
v*e tSe boly name of God, or ol Jeans 
Chriat, or of the Holy Gboat, or of the 
Trini^, which are not to be spoken but 
with fear and reverence, be or they shall 
forfeit for every such oSence ten pound*, 
one moiety thereof to go to the king's ma- 
jesty, and the other haU to him that sball 
sue for the same." 

In 1701 Betterton and atme other acton 
were indicted and fined under this act 

ABCTtc cxFuirrKon. 
New 'eipeditioDi are to be sent out this 
■priog from Great Britain for the proaecu- 
tioQ of discoveries in the arctic regions. It 
is said that Captain Pany in the Hecta 
and Capt HoSner in the Fury, are to pro- 
ceed to explore Regent's Inlet ; while the 
Griper, Capt. Lyon, proceed* to Repulse 
Bay, and remains there till the coast is 
mrveyed to tbe Cape Tumagain of Frank- 
tin. This enterprising officer (Capt Frank- 
lin) also renews his toils, and is appotnted 
to go to Port Enterprise (his old stand), and 
thence to sarrey the coast if pooibie to 
1*7 Cape. 



distillery at Lochrin in Scotlaml. 
boiler was intended to furnish stecim n( n 
high pressure for boilinff the large siilk ui' 
the establishment 1 it measured 37 I't'ti in 
length, 3 feet in breadth at the boiinm. ? 
feet immediately under the top, aOil aliunl 
i feet in height ; the bottom forminir a f.e- 
micircle, rose into the body of tbe builcr. 
Its whole we^ht was 9 tons, of whjrli tJie 
top and sides were estimated at 7 ti)ri'^. 
This portion of the boiler was torn frum ilii' 
bottom by tbe explosion j it dashed abide 
an arched covering of brick work, pcuc- 
trated the roof of the boiler-house, rose in 
the atmosphere to the height of ^r-veiit} 
feet, and then descended at a distance of 
ISO feet, alighted on the roof of aiiuDii r 
building, earned every thing before it in ii~ 
fall, and even crughed in pieces one k'hU- ui 
large circular vat of cast iron Tlic 
Ures of two workmen only were i.loKlm\- 
ed, although the whole establisluncnt ivluv 
crowded with people at work. 

The engine at the time of the ex|>li,~i,iii 
was supposed to t>e at work with a iin'i--iirc' 
on the ufety valve of only forty poijiid, lu 
the square inch. This pressure mixlii jn r- 
tiBps, by some mismanagement, havo hceii 
freatly increased. Yet no probubl,' in- 
crease of this pressure will altogether ac- 
count for the force of the explosion, fiticc, 
to calculate from the impetus with "lii()i 
the weight of seven tons was projecltif, ilir 
impulse given by Ihc explosive forci- (juuld 
not have been less than 315 pouni)-. ii|uin 
the square inch. It seisms most pruliiililt 
to those made of common wax, whilst ' thai the immediate cause of the acciitcnt. 
they may be afforded at a much cheaper nas the unduly heated state of the end of 
rate than even the coarsest of the ordinary ibe boiler next the feeding pipe ; that 
kind. there was a defect in Ihc supply of walcr, 

I by which tliLs part was aidfercil to hccuiin' 

WILD POTATO. I red hoi; and that' Consequently iipoii llic 

It has always remained a question of somn , ■'"dden admission of a jet of water (l.cir 
doubtwhat part of America was the native iras an extrication of a greater quaii(il> <:! 
country of tbe Solamm tabrronim or po- -it^sin than could he let oif by thi '.ni.ti 
tato. It has recently been found growing I '"»|*'» '" season to relieve the walU ul" iL^ 
in considerable quantities, in ravines, in the 'wil«r from its pressure. 

immediate neighbour^KXMl of Valparaiso, in 

lat 341° S. and two of the tubers have been oardneh's globes. 

carrieil to Great Britain by MrCaldclcugh, I Cummings, HillUrdt: Co. have just pub- 
secretary of the British legation at Rio , lithcdap:iirorncwandoriginalglobis,con- 
Janciro. These specimens, having been struetcd dilfcrcntly from any other work of 
cultivated with grctX core and in a very ihc kind now before the public, anil from 



Tbe Asiatic Journal for February, 18S4 
contains a notice of the discovery in India 
of a method of manufactunng a sut»tance, 
to which has been given the name of Arti- 
ficial Beeswax. It is intended as a substi- 
tute for the natural wax in the manufac- 
turo of candles. It is tbrmed by a curious 
and ingenious process from vegetable oiL 
Caudles made of it aro little if at all infe- 



length, and about 600 tubers 
gathered from the plants — the largest of 
which, altboogb not arrived at their full 
growth, were somewhat larger than a pi- 
geon's egg. Some are white, olhen rnrirbi.-d 
with blotches of pale red or white. Tlieir 
flavonr when boiled was exactly tlml f( a 
young potato, although, in their natural 
state, they are said to have a sligbtlj liilter 
taste. It is hoped that this return lo (In? 
original stock of the plant, may lead tn (bu 
production of some new and valuable vane. 
tie* of BO important an article of food. 

txrumoK or a stxam loiLaa. 

One of the moat trtmendous ex|ilusii)a^ 

from steam upon record, took piece ^il a 



Tbe principal works used in 
tion of Ibe terrestrial gkibe, were Bowditck's 
Navigator, fifth edition; Worcester's O*- 
■etteer, lart edition; Horsburg's Bast In- 
dia Directory ; New Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, with many other authorities, and with 
the personal advice of ship masten frsss 
various parts of the globe. > 

Tbe authorities for tbe numbar and ntn- 
ationof the oonstellatton* on the celestial 
sphere are about a century and a half later 
than Ibose used for tbe newest English 
globes. Many catalogues of right aacensioa 
and declination <rf the stnra have been used, 
but the one strictly followed is that of Bodob 



Cummings, Hilliard, & Ca p ro p oaa to 
stereotype Cbalmer's Abridgment of Todd's 
Johnson's Dictionary of tbe English Lan* 
gnage, with the proaunciatioa and mtM 
from Walker. 

This abridgment bss lately been prepare 
ed in London by Chalmers. The reseandw 
es of Todd have added several thousand 
words to tbe Vocabulary of Johnson, all of 
which are retained in this abridgment, «• 
well as many which were purposely omitted 
by Jdmaon, inhisDwamanus] edition. For 
the sake of rendering tbe American edi- 
tion complete, in all the puts of a manu- 
al dictionary, the publishers propose to add 
to it the notes and pronunciation of Walker. 

With these improvements, the proposed 
edition, it is thought, will be the most per- 
fect manual English dictionary which haa 
yet cofDe before tbe public. It will contain, 
I. All the words in Chalroers' abridgment 
of Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, amounting 
to several thousands more than are contain- 
ed in Johnson's oricinal dictionary, or any 
lulnequent manual dictionary. i. Tbe 
Definitions of Dr. Johnson of (ul the wordt 
not subsequently inserted in the VocabaW 
ry, with the addition of every important 
Etymology : 3. The Pronunciation and 
Notes of Walker. 

The whole will be published under tbe 
particular superintcndance of a diligent 
editor, and no pains be spared to fit it for 
the use both of the student of the English 
language and of the general reader. 



All publishers of books throughout tha 
United Stales, are very earnestly requested 
(o forward to us, r^^ularly and seasonably, 
Ihc names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 
C. H. &. Co. 
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Tk» Qtuk Reader^ by Fnderie Jacobs^ 
Pr^tMor of the Oymmatkm at CMha^ 
tmdEdiiar of the AnihtAogia. From the 
Mventik Cterman edition^ adapted to the 
imntlation oj BuUmatwCa Greek Gram' 
wuir, BoatoDf 1824. 8vo. pp. 

We rejoice— almost witk exaltation— at the 
publioation of this work ; it is a proof of an 
existing demand for intellectual aliment, 
which will not sofler the scholarship and tal- 
ent of our country to lie idle,— and also of 
a disposition in those who are most com- 
petent to the task, to bring within the 
veach of their countrymen, all the means of 
literary culture which other nations enjoy. 

There are persons so Tery foolish as to 
deny or undenralue the usefulness of study- 
ing^ the classics. It is a fact, and a melan- 
choly fact, that some sensible people seem 
to be ignorant that the Greek laxiguage — 
to spesJc of that only— is a far better sys- 
tem of means to express thought than any 
now in use ; that the acquisition of an un- 
known language by study, is a most valua- 
ble exercise of the mind, subjecting it to 
the influence of wholesome discipline, and 
improving vastly the faculties of memonr, 
comparison, and invention ; and that while 
the wisdom and poetry of those ages when 
there was a power and beauty in the hu- 
man intellect which it has not now, are in 
the languages that were their original and 
fitting garment, like a soul within its body, 
they cannot find in any of the tongues of 
modem days an adequate exponent There 
are some who hold this heresy, but they 
cannot be many ; and while we trust that 
a disposition to measure the value of every 
thing by its absolute utility, will become 
universal, for this very reason, we are con- 
fident, that our reading conmiunity, will 
duly appreciate the good of having such a 
man as Professor Everett, employed in help- 
ing our schoolboys to acquire the rudi- 
ments of literature, a learning and ability 
which could find few things too lofty for 
its ambition or too difficult for its achieve- 
ment. 

This edition of Jacobs' Greek Reader is 
an adaptation to our schools of a work of 
very great celebrity in Germany. Mr 
Jacobs, its original compiler, is well known 
as one of the most profoand and elegant of 
the German Hellenists ; and in his station 
at the head of the High School at Gotlia, he 
has been able to add, to the erudition of the 
critic, practical knowledge of the learner's 
needs. His work prepared with such qual- 
ifications, has accordingly been introduced 
into nearly all the learned schools, in the 
extensive regions where the German lan- 
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guage is spoken ; and has passed rapidly 
through a large number of reprints. 

Mr Jacobs' work is one among many 
instances which might be quoted in Ger- 
many, in which the very first rate qualities 
and attainments of scholanhip have been 
employed in the preparation of works of 
elementary instruction in the learned lan- 
guages. His labours on Euripides, the An- 
thologia, and various other works of Gre- 
cian literature, sufficiently establish his 
claim to the reputation of one of the first 
scholars of the day ; and yet, like many of 
his most respectable colleagues, he has 
employed no small portion of his time in 
preparing works, which are designed to 
help the learner through the rudiments of 
the language. This circumstance gives a 
superior character to his work. Though 
designed for a humble province, it bears 
the impress of high scholarship, of good 
taste, and even of deep philosophy, employ- 
ed in one of the noblest exercises of phi- 
losophy ; in shortening and smoothing the 
path, on which the young and inexperi- 
enced have just started toward the distant 
regions of learning. 

The g^^at object and end of Jacobs, in 
preparing this work, was to make the learn- 
ing of the Greek as easy as possible ; that 
is, to remove all unnecessary difficulties. 
To acquire the vocabulary of a very copious 
language ; to be possessed of the changes, 
which that language experienced in a 
period of more than two thousand years, 
during all which time it was a living 
tongue ; to learn the peculiarities of its many 
different authors, styles, and dialects, is of 
course no very short nor easy task. Much 
time and much labour must be bestowed on 
this object, or it cannot be attained. Still, 
however, the processes to be followed, may 
be well or ill devised ; the assistance ample 
or deficient ; the steps successively taken 
aptly and naturally suggested, each by the 
preceding, or the reverse. These objects 
are almost all neglected in the earlier 
plans of instruction ; and severe compulsory 
labour was the only engine, which the clas- 
sical instnicter, half a century ago, was 
wont to apply to the tender mind. The 
(i sage ccUled Discipline" was called so, by 
misnomer. Violence was his real name, 
and an unseemly bundle of birchen rods 
was his ignominious instrument of com- 
mand. He appeared to take delight in 
imposing hard tasks, that he mi^ h' ma»-nify 
the efficacy of his S}'^tem, in causing them 
to be performed. In teaching the Greek 
language particularly, he put into the 
learner's hand a most meagre and arid 
sketch of '^rimmar, written in barbarous 
Latin, expressed in a form, whicli n& inaxk\ 



could comprehend, not previously acquaint- 
ed with the thing to be taught After tins 
hieroglyphical doctrine had been commit- 
ted to memory, the Greek Testament and a 
Graeco-Latin lexicon were put into the 
learner's hands. Here the familiarity of 
the learner with his English Gospels came 
in to help him over difficulties otherwise 
insuperable, and something at length was 
understood. Had the first book attempted 
to be read, been as difficult as the New 
Testament would be to any one not brought 
up in a christian land, the whole stress of 
learning would still have borne upon the 
memory, and the understanding would have 
fi)und no opportunity to afibrd its assistance. 
It so happened, however, that the first book 
read was one, of which the learner could 
find out the meaning, because it was, in the 
main, already known to him ; and hence 
the real instrument by which the knowl- 
edge of Greek was formerly imparted to 
the schoolboy, was the English Testament. 
This was his key to the original Greek and 
to a considerable part of the Latin defini- 
tions of the lexicon. 

The first step in an improved method 
was that of a grammar in the vernacular 
tong^ of the language to be learned. As 
vernacular literature grew up in the vari- 
ous nations of modem Europe, as books 
of general science and learning ceased to 
be composed in the Latin language alone, 
and were written in English, French, Ital- 
ian and German, the use of the Latin as 
the vehicle of instruction became more 
cumbrous, and in some countries sooner and 
in some later lectuies were given, gram- 
mars compiled, and examinations conducted 
in the vernacular language. Though Ger- 
many is, in many respects, an exceedingly 
scholastic country, vernacular lectures be- 
gan to be given in the universities there 
more than one hundred years ago. In the 
Dutch universities they are still given in 
Latin ; even in the department of national 
literature. 

But though grammars of the ancient lan- 
guages have, for a long time, been drawn 
up in the vernacular tongue, the practice 
of preparing editions of the first authors to 
be read, and of school lexicons, in the same 
tongues, has not even yet been universally 
adopted. And yet scarce any thing seems 
plainer than that the true method of teach- 
ing demands both. On this point, Profes- 
sor Everett makes the following veiy just 
remarks in the preface to this work. 

"A chief object of the editor in preparing this 
work has been to furnish an elementary book to 
our schools, in which the (jreek oLax Vaft.Vs««»!t^ 
throudi the TOfc^\\MSv^\^'8i^^>^^- '^^^'^^^'iS;^ 
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the Latin as with his mother tongiae. The prac- 
tice of learning Greek, through the medium of 
Latin, has descended to as from the time, when 
the Latin wms a ccunmon Umgua^ amoqg schol- 
ars, when lectures at the umversities were exclu- 
sively given in that tongue, and commentaries on 
anthors and lexioons published in no other. For 
schools, however, there is no one circumstance to 
reconmiend the continuance of this practice, not 
even that of becoming more &miliar with Latin. 
Tlie Latin of granunars, commentaries, and lexi- 
eons, is not that fdudi the learner ought to acquire ; 
and while the Latin language should be studied in 
the pure sources of the ancient writers, the learner 
of GredL ought not to be embarrassed by having 
his attention devoted to any thing else ; or his per- 
ceptions rendered difficult or incustinct by the for- 
eign medium through which they are made, and 
vm which he must of course be less iamiliar than 
with his native language.** 

The (< Greek Reader^ fulfils the condi- 
tions of an elementary book, more than any 
other with ^diich we are acquainted for 
that luigpiage. The collection of senten- 
ces, arrang^ under the head of the rales 
of the g^rammar, enables the pupil to begin 
immediately to exercise himself in putting 
to practice the pjrinciples and rules, which 
he has learned in the g^rammar. To these 
grammatical exercises, succeed &e selec- 
tions, [at first from the easiest authors, and 
increasing in difficulty with the progress 
the learner may be supposed to have 
made. This selection in amount is about 
twice as ample as that in Dalzel's Collec- 
tanea Minora; while the choice of matter 
is much more judiciously made in refer- 
ence to the easy transition to each succes- 
sive portion, and to the instractiveness of Hie 
contents. All the extracts are accompa- 
nied with English notes, explanatory of the 
most difficult passages and containing ref- 
erences to the rules of grammar exemplified. 
A few poetical specimens only are inserted 
and those are sdl from Homer. On this 
•ubject the editor thus expresses himself in 
the preface : 

* The passajges from Homer are the only poetical 
specimens which it has been thought desirable to 
SLOOpt in tins work. The tone of Anacreon*s pieces 
is as exceptionable for a schod book as the authen- 
ticity of many of them is doubtiuL The peculiar- 
ities of dialect in the pastoral poets, seem too great 
to be acquired in ox for a few pages of extracts ; 
while the poems of Homer, at once the source and 
the most illustrious monument of the lancnace of 
Greece, cannot be too early or too long studied^* 

A glossary of the words occurring in the 
▼olume is placed at its close. 

Profl flverett observes in the course of 
his pre&ce, that he was led to give the 
Greek Reader an extent somewhat greater 
than that of the Collectanea Bfinora, in 
order to meet the desires of several re- 
spected instructers, who wished for a substi- 
tute for a portion at least of the Greek Tes- 
tament We understand that this wish has 
been very generally expressed in our schools, 
and hope Uutt it will become universal ; for 
we are decidedly of opinion that the Greek 
Testament is a work highly improper for 
the piu ' p oae i of elementaiy instraction. 
We luive already binted at tiie familiarity 
of the learner with the Engtish of his Bible, 
as forming one objection to the use of the 
orighnL ^tfa his recollection of the 



English running before him, it is almost 
impoanble that he should thoroughly study 
the Greek. He seems to himself and to 
his instnicter to possess a greater knowl- 
edge of the language than he really does ; 
and what he learns to recite in this cur- 
sory way, he learns in a slovenly, inexact 
manner. It is another objection to the 
Greek Testament, that it does not contain 
&e languages of die profane classical writ- 
ers. It was once thought disrespectful to 
the Scriptures to assert this ; and it was 
supposed to contain an imputation on tiie 
auUiors of the sacred books. It is, how- 
ever, in the first place, a foot ; and no fact, 
told modestly in proper time and place, 
can be construed into disrespect But, in 
the next place, we see no disparagement, 
in saying that Plato wrote one form of 
Greek and St Paul another; or if there be 
disparagement, it is of Plato, not of St PauL 
There is no more disrespect in saying that 
the writers of the New Testament dkl not 
write the lang^uage of Demosthenes, than 
that they did not write the language of 
Moses. They wrote the language of their 
country and age. But we do not mean 
that the New Testament is bad Greek, cor- 
rapt Greek, or any other opprobrious thing. 
It is merely Alexandrian ; written by 
nations not of Greece Proper, and after 
the Christian era. But we confess we have 
objections of a religious nature ag^ainst the 
use of the Greek Testament or of the Eng- 
lish Bible, as a common school book. To 
have a portion of the Scriptures in English 
read by such of the pupils as can read with 
propriety and suitable feeling, is a good old 
way of beginning and ending school, which 
we never wish to be disused. But to use 
tiie Scriptures to learn to read with, is a 
different thing. The mutilations of their 
langpiage, innocently made by tiie stam- 
mering learner, are shocking ; the mis- 
conceptions of their import often gross and 
painful ; and the disregard of their power 
and emphaslB and sanctity, which is then 
and thus acquired, are causes why in aflter 
Ufe they are read with indifference. All 
these considerations apply witii increased 
force, to the studying of anotiier language, 
in the books of the Scriptures, and we are 
clearly of opinion that they ought to be 
read for two purposes only, that of edifica- 
tion and that of critical study. 

The Greek Reader, we understand, has 
been required, by tiie corporation of the 
University in Cambridge, of all candidates 
for admission from and after the Com- 
mencement in 1826, and in consideration 
of the quantity of matter it contains, a 
knowledge of the four Gospels only is re- 
quired in addition. 

We have also understood that Professor 
Stewart has given his very valuable testi- 
mony in favour of its excellence, both of 
plan and of execution, and that an exper- 
iment of its usefulness is already making 
in some of our most respectable academies. 



The AJbigtntti^ a Romance, By the Author 
of « BeWram," a Tragedy : « Woman ; or 



Pour et Cofdre;' ^c. 3 vols. 12mo. Phi- 
ladelphia. 1824. 

We infer from certain passages in Mr Ma- 
turin's Ufe, which are known to the public, 
that he writes ^ ex necessitate rei ;** be 
can't help himself ; inasmuch as he wants 
bread, and has nothing to barter away for 
it, but words. Wc do not mean to chaige 
his words with an absolute divorcement of 
thought; far from it;— he has thoughts in 
the most satisfactory abundance, and fur- 
ther, his fancies are of a nature so singts 
lar, that they who are in search of intellec- 
tual wares of this description, may be as- 
sured, that they cannot be supplied with 
them so good and cheap any where else. 
Not only are his maidens fairer and softer, 
and his lovers taller and stronger, and his 
cbuds, skies, trees, vales, houses, and hors- 
es more exquisite than any others in the 
market, but his horrors are more horrible, 
his storms bring fiercer desolation, his bat- 
Ues are more wonderful, as, generally 
speaking, every body is killed for the time, 
and afterwards comes to ; his yells aie the 
bowlings of tormented fiends, his darkness 
is deeper than that — to use a homely 
phrase — ^in a black cow's stomach ; and in 
short, '^ all that sort of thing" is better got 
up than ever before since this species of 
manufacture was found profitable. 

If any one would enjoy the luxury of 
reading two ISmo. vols, without incurring 
the subtest danger of understanding ten 
lines in either, we can recommend to him 
(or her) the ^ Wild Irish Boy." If she (we 
incline to the fairer side] desires to listen to a 
soft tale of the loves, miseries, and murder 
of a hero and a heroine, of whom the for- 
mer was an exquisite Irishman, about eight 
feet in height, soft as a zephyr and strong- 
er than a mad horse, and acquainted with di- 
vers dead and living languages by instinct ; 
and the latter was arrayed in unimaginable 
loveliness from her golden locks to her 
classic toes, and gifted with ten times the 
genius and learning that the ugliest woman 
on earth ever possessed, — ^why then she 
may try the «« Milesian Chief." But if she, 
the reader, is endowed with an appetite for 
horror, which will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a book that shall keep her feet 
fast to the fender till the fire is all out and 
her nose is as blue as the flame of the can- 
dle, and the flickering shadows on the wall 
seem ghosts and ghostesses, and ^ her blood 
creeps through her veins like cold wonns ;" 
in such case she can't possibly do better 
than get from the nearest circulating libr«» 
ry, the »* Fatal Revenge !" 

Very different from all these, the eariier 
works of our author, is that which we are 
now noticing ; and it is well calculated to 
interest some very much, and to amuse 
somewhat very many. Since Sir Walter 
Scott has earned so much money and fame 
by the Waverly Novels, professional novel- 
ists have striven to follow in the same track, 
although they generally keep at a very re- 
spectful distance from their leader. Thus, 
in the Albigenses, an earnest attempt is 
made to add to its interest by mingling with 
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itt atoTj great najnet and great evente. 
7^ principal penoo* or the dnma are 
nude of Scott't stock characteia. Heg 
Merriliet, Front de Boenf, Davie Gellat- 
Imt, kc Jtc are there in a tstj thin du- 
nJM, and the general iraitation ii *trik' 
inglj mident. In mefalneM, M U impKi- 
uw» record of an interMtiiig period, it i* 
inArior to Scott's hiitorical tales, bf reaion 
of certain violent anachToniniM and a few 
Tsriatkni of fact; — a* in ginn; Queen 
lulwlla the children wtxan Uhe fint wife of 
Philip Angnitui had borne him, and inmak- 
insMMne of the hiatorical characten bend 
tohii pnrpoeei nther too far. Still its 



ii Ihit'mpect i« not abMlutely worthleu. 
The perioa and place cboKo — the aoath of 
France in the thirteenth centurj— are ver; 
intereeting ; the hiitorical erenti which are 
tbe basis of the narratiTe, are not cominoD- 
Ij known irith much diitinctiiew, and Bfr 
Matnrin leemi to hare loaght diligently for 
all the information which conU aid him. 

The Alblgeoii were an intereitin; race, 
or sect, not only in themielrea, bnt as the; 
were the tme progenitors of the French 
Huguenots, and perhaps of the English pu- 
ritans- We are apt to think that the Be- 
fbnnation was the eailiest dawning of light 
Hpon the long and dark night of papal coi^ 
ruptioo. But it was aot so ; more than one 
bright spot opened in the heavens and spoke 
of coming day, though clouds soon cloeed 
orer it ; Ute resistance of the Albigecns to 
the doctrines and decrees of Rome, was 
one SDch instance. It is difficult to know 
pre«usely what sort of people they we 
what tenets they held, so Taiious and 
tradictorj are die accounts given of them 
by cotemporary writers. But it should be 
remembered, that these authon were ii 
bowHD of the papal church, and feared and 
hated the heretics, whoso character they 
were recording for posterity. It is certain 
that they denied the most gross and perni- 
cious errors of Rome ; that they called its 
i^latriet by Ibeir troe name, and held a 
fiuth which, whatever were its doctrinal 
erron, insisted upon the vanity of ritual 
and ceremony as a means of eacapiog the 
punishment of sin. With very great per- 
severance and success did, not only the 
pastors, but some of their Oock, toll to ' 
fMune the obstacles, which, in those days, 
made learning almost impossible to individ- 
nals of humble birth, who were unwilling 
to enter into the monasteries where all iite- 
ratore then lay shrouded and buried. These 
heretics became to well acquainted with 
the Scriptures, that the assumption of He- 
brew name* and tbe habitual use of Scrip- 
ture phraseology, served as a common 
mark to distinguish them from Catholics. 
Uteir doctrines spread so extensively 
throi^hout Lan^uedoc, and indeed all the 
south of France, that the principal nobles 
found themselves compelled to follow the 
example of Raymond of Toulouse, and 
sist with arms the armies of the church, 
snfier their estates to be laid waste i 
their vass^age destroyed. The hostility of 
these doctrines to those of Rome and the 
duiger ai^ireheDded frmn them, may be 



iferred from the ezcesure and exterminat- 



lent, and tbe sword 
sorted to ; crasades were preached against 
them, and it was declared by papal authori- 
ty that he who slew an Albigeois delivered 
liie ^urch from a more inveterate and 
fearfnl foe, than if be had slain a mussul- 
man. It is the sufferings, the efibrts, and 
the habits of these people that this novel re- 
' let. 

There are very many fanlts in the " Albi- 
genses," bat with them all, it is interegtiDg. 
We do not lore horror quite well enough 
to relish so much as Mr Haturin baa spiced 
□rr with, and should have been as well 
satisfied if more of the mysteries were ex- 
plained and rather fewer impossibilitiea en- 
dured or achieved. Still there is a great 
deal of brilliancy about tbe style ; the ac- 
'' 90 is well kept up, as somethmg or other 
doing all the time ; the ruinous disorder, 
le stem severity, and indomitable firmness 
of the Albigeois are reflected from Old 
Mortality, but with siHne variety of colour- 
ing, and are well contrasted with the div 
:ipline, the fiery courage, the courtliness 
and magnificence of the crusading chivalrr. 
There is one vei; serious &u1t in this wore, 
which we may hare felt more sensibly from 
Mr Maturin t past profession, — that of a 
cleigymaik The fimof tbe novel lies with 
tbe monks and the heretics, and the Bible 
is nnceasii^ly made me of to beigbten the 
jokes. Its most peGoUar phruaeolc^ and 
imagery are put into the mouths of hypo- 
crites, scoandrels, or fools, and it seems to 
be regarded only as atbrding excellent 
materials for a jeaL Nothing could require 

It cannot be worth while to make an 
analysis of so long a story as this is; but we 
will endeavour to make such extracts as 
may serve to show how the book isi — '■" — 

The bero comes upon the sts^ 




mdiawn. 1 



tricately amngtd as those ofi 
and. from itt citima elanldtj and flsziUlitT, pos- 
Kuiu a power of adaplallon the niccil and 1 
(kithTia [□ tbe bumtn form. His nwdublkia o 
finely luined knee, the taper limb, sndslendtr a 
were u peiceptiblc through it as if tbej were nlled 

odIj by thelighttsiture otmodfr- ' "--' 

armour covered the entim persof 

ibe feet; on the hand it wsidivii .. .. 

but enclosed the (Ingera to tbe very lips ; ll was ■lac- 
furaithed with 1 haod or shirt (as it was called) or 
the uune coD«tiuclion, widcb hi battle wu drawn 
over the belmel, and on Dtbei occasiotit tvas, ai 01 
tbe preieot. Sung back uid hung on the iboulden, 
producin( no ungraceful eSect. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

'The knigbi'i hesd wtu covered only by • barrel 
cap. without jewel, plume, or favour, which did noi 
conceal ihe dairk luxuriance of bii curled cbemul 
locks; and hi 1 feature!, thus exposed, displayed thai 
peileu beauty, to which ' --' " 



usages of ' the &ir ''"■""■'■*■ of old retigton,' the 

Iciiy of DdoSiOrttaesoDOf Hua. The slight de- 

iFfl of unmanUnets wluch (he iai»4ear lint of tbe 

heek, and the ■ riper and more Insqr nd' of the 

mall meath, nve to hii eentimi, wss conactsd by 

he ctimmanding ebaiacter of his noUe prafils, d> 

hade of hit dsA h^, snd tfaoK but thickly oirled 

b^acd, and a brew, 00 whose broad expanse tbo<^ 

'tmed to ut at enthroned." 

The Bishop of Toulouse, — no fiotitioiB 

chancter, but one who played a great part 

n Uiese stirring timet, — it thus described. 

" Tte Bithop led a unmeroni band of meitaMnu, 

.unjilj appointed; m tbnr van rode a bodv of 

pricMa, one of wbom snttainsd tbe weight « hit 

' oosier. and the Mbei Ins banner, cmblssoosd 

I tbe mitre, and bearing Ihe nwtu of the cittta- 

. 2>Ki> li r KgKtc wiongfat in gold. (3os«be- 

1 him wsi a coefenor, mounled otk a good^ 

mule, and telling Ut beads; while two pafet on 

font led Ihe prtkle't war«teed. die noble Bumal 

i.haminng and rearing, as if hs longed for an srnwd 

weight to press his hnnt. and ahesdy ' snwlled the 

Imtue s&r off the thmder of die captains and the 

ihiiutii^' Hit masMr leemsd to thsce his hnpa- 

•'"-"' ~<^— leaking bedi on the fiery fbice hs hop- 

obtttiUs in battle, and wtnch. inUatli, 




ind the Stan lepost of „ . _ . 

hlp wat snayedlett according id the aiUtian ces- 

unie of the age, than to hi) own ideas of eecletlas- 



Ksl chivalry. He ditdaoied t 
iv< arnvui alkKMd at Ikat p 



disdahud the aid c^dia deflm- 
1 at Ikat period to lbs Udiet 
claisei eiduiively; be wars Hrilbsr hose nor ihiit 
if cati],binBeonlellacedovsTaweU.qniliedam- 
...... iiiQ cainM and neaves of pdlth- 

- 'i and at firstdgl" '" 



led ; and at first dgbt it would 
sdlsdngniihtbe waHike prelate 
oD a aitn fuBy anaed, bnt for tbe magmficent and 
swelled cope iridch be wore on hit bead ; while bit 
' ~ hung at Us saddlebow, <n wat occationallj f 
D a priest to bear, who received it ai rvve- ' 



penoB all Ihe pbytical 
~~ if Ihe Momn age in 
latal enerpei Ibat 
■nd fell in every age, the 
fiDhon of Tonbnue presanled 10 the eve all Ibal is 
litipoung and uwcnificetit — 10 the mioa all that is 
<>verpowsrii«an3foni^dable— amanof nowsrasd 
ini^ body and tool, whose itrong muid clmig to 
liifi tiroDg (lama like the human pan of Ihe cenla nr 
of old 10 tta animal part, makiif but ont between 
itirm ; tbe (brmer ur^ng and duscting the tatter. 
and Ihe Inner tecondu^ tbe miriMj im^ultet of the 
fuinwr wilb a force that •eemedbutiDCUve and con. 

To make the next extract intelligible, 
we must state that De Verac, a fantastical 
hut valiant top, and Semonville, a stupid 
bull-do^ sort of knight, had departed to- 
gether from the castle of Courtenaye, the 
reodeivous of the Crutadeia, in hopes to 
surprise the heretics, and enjoy alone the 
glory of tbe victory. They were surprised 
and taken prisonera; De Verac devised 
means to get rid of their glnttonous warder, 
mid tbey escaped. We give the colloquy 
tittween the knights and the sentineL 

rude bench of 
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* So here we are,* said De Verec dolefully^ * like a 
pair of bbtls trussed for these cannibals. Men say, 
the fihhy knaves stick not to eat horse-flesh, and 
even ass-flesh; what 'then ma/st thou expect, De 
Semonville?* — *■ If they devour me,' said his com- 
panion, 'never trust me an* I do not make shift to 
stick in their throats, let them take it how they wilL* 

* Instead of lying at peace on thy blazoned monu- 
ment in effigy, thy feet resting on a greyhound, thy 
shield by thy side, and thy hands joined in a fashion 
as if thou wert praying, heralds blazoning thy 
'scutcheon, priests singii^ mass, clerks penning 
goodjv ejritaphs'* 

* There thou toucbest roe,' said Semonville, a^ 
roost weeping ; * instead of all this, to be wambling 
about in the guts of a filthy Albigeois, like a fro^ in 
a roarsh! Would that the first morsel of me might 
choke them, or may I never see mine own castle 
aeain !' — * Not a morsel, not a single morsel,' repea^ 
M the deacon, entering the cave afler securing the 
door inside and out with the best of his care. 

* Curse thee, slave !' said De Verac, to whom the 
copidity of hisjaUor had suggested a ihint hope of 
deliverance, * Ciirse thee ! dost thou think that such 
mechanical morsels were ever intended for the food 
of a noble or knight?' » * • 

*Now if I could get this fool to join me,' said 
Do Verac ; then raising his voice, * why, thou eld- 
est child of &mine and apparent heir of mere emp- 
tiness ! thou who hast slept in a warren that thou 
mightest have visions ol vermin ; and hast given 
thanks over a second course of flies ! who hast sur- 
feited at the mere smell of a cook-shop, and lain 
drunk two days from winding a pipe or Malvoisie, 
at the distance of a league ! ftell tnee thou wouldst 
fidl into a trance at the bare mention of the viands 
our sumpter-mule carried but last night' — *0f a 
surety the good creatures should not be disregard- 
ed,' said the deacon, who hearkened with his very 
mouth; *and now that I think on't, what might 
your stores contain ?' 

'If I could but make this fool understand me 
now!' said De Verac ; * rememberest thou, Semon- 
ville, the delicious contents of our* ' Mine,' said 

De Semonville, * held a piece of nuurchpane, an ag- 
nus, and a charm for the tooth-ache.—* Thou dream- 
est or ravest,' said Verac ; * there was a hu^e nook of 

pasQr, some half-dozen pheasants and partndees * 

— ^ Were they red-Iegeed ?' interrupted t!he dea- 
con. — * As my lady's tool in his new hosen,' said 
De Verac ; — * a vast conger with a mane like a war- 
fteed, and a stui^eon that the king's fishmonger 
rode on up the Seme to Paris, as there was no boat 
lane enough to hold him-' — * May this be true V 
said Mephibosheth. — * Have faith in it, I tell thee, 
thou unconvinced deacon,' ansi»'ered Verac ; ' other- 
wise perish in unbelief, and be damned, like a here- 
tic as thou art, to everlasting hunger.' 

Senonville, who saw the turn matters were tak- 
ing, bid the sense to hold his tongue. * And may 
I £ope to find these curious viands thou tellest of r 
— * lliou wilt find them, that is, if thou make speed ; 
otherwise the Crusaders, or some of thy own vile 
brethren, will taste of dainty fare ere lon^. — * I will 
j^ird up my loins, and that suddenly,' said the dea- 
t on, with much trepidation ; foul shame and sin it 
were if any of the weaker brethren fell into a gin 
and a snare because of the savoury meats of uie 
wicked. Surely for them to taste of the accursed 
thing in any wise were exceeding sinfi:d — it were 
abominable, and not good.'" 

We have hardly room for more extracts, 
but will quote a part of the first battle. 
The Crusaders, with a valour which lacked 
its better part, discretion, had left their 
men-at-arms at Courtenaye, and attacked < 
the heretics, who in the mean time had ! 
been joined, without the knowled^ of tlie 
knights, by the Count of Toulouse and his ; 

army. 

I 

**The Crusaders rushed in a wild, tumultuous 

train into the Talley, de5cr)ing a few fu^itivfts on 

the rocks that enclosed it, and believing the rest had 

shrunk amid its caverns and difb, disregarding the 



fractured rocks that formed its bed, and the streams 
that divided them, and amid which their horses 
were now up to their liauncbes, now struggling for 
a precarious footing amid the stony paths, till they 
had almost reached its extremity, without discover- 
ing an individual, and their progress was checked 
by that perpendicular mass of rock, against wbkh 
the foremost rider almost dashed the chevron of 
hb barbed steed before he perceived it was an un- 
scalable barrier. 

*'The Albigeois watched their prey in silence : 
not an archer drew his bow— not a slinger rai^ 
his arm— till the last kni^had rode into the defile. 
Then from hill, and clifif, and crag — firom every 
thicket, bush, and ahnost bough — uom firont and 
rear — from flank to flank — down rained the arrow- 
shower, thicker than the mountain-rain ; and fast 
came mingled the sling-stones, like hail in a moun- 
tain storm : and every shaft had its mark — and eve- 
ry stone left its dhit — and the whole assault seemed 
dealt by invisible hands; for not a shout, war^ry, 
or word issued from the assailants. 

"The Crusaders, entangled and disarrayed, still 
were undismayed, believing this a mere desunory 
attack of the fugitives— the flight of a few spent 
arrows. All, Ixnirever, agreed on the immediate 
Expediency of quitting the defile ; and with a wild 
and derisive, but still joyous shout, they attempted 
to regain the entrance, and xecover the height from 
which they had descended. It was easier to quit 
than to regain it. Their array broken— their ar- 
mour useless — ^their noble steeds galled, wounded, 
tormented by the broken and rocky ground ; back- 
ing, &cing, rearing, and charging on each other- 
plumes rent — banners tora — shield clashing nvith 
shield — housings died in blood; — what a dmerent 
group did they present from that which, but a few 
moments past, had rushed like a stream into the 
valley, flooding its rocky banks to their height with 
a rich tide of gorgeous chivalry ! Meanwhile the 
archers and slingers gave them not a moment's re- 
spite ; and when they had at length struggled out of 
the valley, the meu'^t-arms came rushing from the 
hiUs on every side like mountain torrents. * * * 

*' It was towards night, the shadows of which were 
deepened by the darkness of the surrounding hills, 
when De Montfort and his companion, wiping their 
brows with their bloody gauntlets, sat down amid a 
heap of maimed trunks and severed limbs, as two 
wearied woodmen sit down after the toils of the 
day amid the trunks and branches of a forest of 
felled trees, and looked round them to spy for suc- 
cour while light yet remained in the sky. The 
towering form of the Bishop of Toulouse was still 
seen dimly on the verge of battle smiting with una- 
bated force, but fax distant from them. They saw 
Paladour also ; but, could even shout or buglc-sound 
reach him where he stood, they knew him too strict 
an observer of the laws of chivalry to quit the body 
of his brother in arms. Of the other knights, all 
were slain, or had deserted the field. They saw 
not where De Verac and Semonville, who had easily 
found steeds and armour on the field, still shouted 
their war-cry, though too late for all but danger and 
death, and still did the devoir of pliant knights in 
such guise as might well redeem the foppery of the 
one and the sullen dullness of tlie other. There w;is | 
a form they had beheld before, but knew not who i 
be might be : it was a knight in black armour, who 
had late in the battle joined them and done valiant I 
deeds ;— but he seemed to fly from one part of the | 
field to the other witli a speed that prevented their | 
either demanding his name or deriving hope from 
his succour. The arrows now fell in a slackened j 
shower, the shouts came more distant, and this sin- ■ 
gular figure became more conspicuous from tlie in- 
creased desertion of the field. 

'There come no succours from the Castle of 
Courtenaye,' said Enguerrand De Vitry, turning j 
his dim eyes sadly westward ;— ' the lord abbot hath 
been slain or taken, and we arc left alone — to perish. 
Tlie sliadows lengthen as our term of hope and life 
waxes shorter.' 

* Enguerrand De Vitry,' said De Montfort, * tliou 
knowcst 1 am not superstitious, and how I have 
borne me this day in the bloodiest field I tliink 
knight hath ever fought in, tliou knowest well, and 



wih report at need ; but I tell thee, T cannot shake 
off the heavy presage that weighs down my spirits 
when I behold yon knight in b£ck armour; I dean 
him of no earthly frame or mould. Be confirmed 
that our death's-day is come, and that he conies a 
messenger from Heaven or hell to tell us so.' 

** Enguerrand endeavoured to cheer his friend ; 
but at mis moment the black knight rode by then 
like a storm, his horse's feet scattering splintered 
armour and lopped limbs like leaves in a gale ; and 
he shouted, * Ljnger ye here while your tesk is un- 
finished, — ^your destiny unfulfilled r Follow ! — fol- 
low me !' 

" De Montfort braced his helmet and grasped hi* 
lance once more at these words ; and his companion 
could see by the twilight that the flushed and san- 
guine hue of his countenance was exchanged for an 
ashy paleness : he liad but short time for observa- 
tion. 

^ Count Raymond and his knights came msUng 
from the hills like a flood, and surrounded them on 
every side. Enguerrand was the first to fidl, and 
Do Montfort after a few desperate blows, every one 
of which cost the life of an assailant, was struck 
from his horse, under whose feet he fell so trampled 
and defaced, that the Albigeois vainly sought to 
cognise his body among we slain." 



DoM FoUcsleben zu Atheriy im ZeitaUer det 
PerikUs^ nach OriechUchen ScAr^^len.— 
Jifarmers of the Atheniantf^ drawn from 
Grecian workt. By J, H. von WtaMtth" 
burg. Part 1st, Zuricii, 1821. Part Sid, 
1823. 12mo. pp. 132. 

[ConHnutd from the tart number,] 

There is an interesting* dialogiie on the 
subject of the drama ; in which the exces- 
sive love of the Athenians for this kind of 
amusement, with their iug'h estimation of 
the principal tragedians, is shown in a strik- 
ing light ; but we pass, in preference, to 
the following conversation between Soc- 
rates and Aristippus. 

** Socrates. Doubtless, Aristippus, yon have 
come from Cyrene, that you might pass here the 
three days, set apart to celel)rate the memory of 
the fallen, which Pericles concluded yesterday with 
his oration ? 

^Aristippus. I did, indeed, and how greatly 
has this spectacle surpassed my expectations ! 
Never have I seen any thing by which a whole 
people were so deeply moved, or which exhibited 
in a more striking manner the dignity of the state, 
than this funeral celebration in honour of the 
Greeks who fell in the last war. 

*' Socrates. And do you promise yourself any 
useful result from this celebration ? 

** Aristippus. The result is not to be expected ; 
it was unequivocally displayed even dunng the 
celebration ; I witnessed it. The Athenian people 
were animated by one heart and one soul. All 
seemed to foiget their personal interests in their 
common feelings for Athens. A brilliant flame of 
grateful recollection was kindled in every breast, 
for the cx)urage with which the fallen had oflered 
themselves up for their country. 

" Socrates. But is not this impression transi- 
tory in its nature ? 

" Aristippus. If tills should be the case in indi- 
vidual instances, it cannot be on the whole. 

" Socrates. Yet you are not ignorant that every 
trace of the deefjest emotion is often speedily ob- 
literated. The theatre ofTiers us many examples 
of this. I am therefore curious to know why you 
rely on a permanent impression from our funeral 
celebration. 

" Aristippus. Because, in this case, the whole 
show, the whole pomp, every ceremony, — all which 
stnir^k the Ken.->es, seemed to proceed from and to 
express the noblest wishes of the Athenian people, 
and to be in ^rfect harmony with their highest 
interests. There vna nothii^ designed for vaia 
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IgiioiL All Wii devotrd looiK 

j^, It ot counliy. IlU, Iherefnre, ■ 

tnte nguluinn, wbuJi require* thii cclrbniion [a 
be rrpe&tcd alter every warlike eipedllkm. tliuf 
will tne MCird fluur k rekindled, in antj boioin. 
which pwKiteei ftiare iiictoric*. 

*■ Sotralet. But you nT nothiOK of ibr ontioii 
which Periclet pcananDced over the ub« of the 
fv^rcd demd. 

■■ ^ruti/ritM. Beouie til pr>iw miut hU ihon 
nf Ihr univemi enihuii»ni which it exciied. But 
thit aciguired idilitionul (plrnilour (mm the pallid 
and prrpleied cououaanrei of the denia|p>Euii. 
who Uif^ied away, rnir by -ane. tiieni and uham- 
rd, even dniing ibc diKoune. The tearful Elaacei 
of (he lilent crowd were directed to (he bmrial 
pile, when Periclei ajrcnrieri the rowium; hut 
whtn, by pjrtolling ihe tenicM of iheit anretton, 
be rained the dignity of their native city, and ilicn 
paMedtothe prainro rtC Ihe ntibJc dead. rxcLliiig 
the enn^atiim oT the liviif ; when he united tu 
ihii the iweeicgt cniualaiionii for the pHirnti and 
other relalivci of the fallrn. and linirbrd hy re- 
minding them of the imnioniil Gune tliry hod 
acquirrd. and of the proiitioD made bv the iiite 
fnr Ibe rducalion and wpport of their children, till 
Ihry ihould hare reschi-d tiie age of manhood ;— 
then lU eye) were tailed, and serenity wai restored 

ed to foelanoble pride inbeinf; a ff How citizen oi a 
irUlive of thote who had fallrn m nohly ; tlie I 
ihounnd note) of ^litude and ndmlr^Hinn ii-ere | 
united in one rcrlaoMtion of Inspired de%hl. 
the wivei and nKitfaen of the ilainhcroe'. who 
ranie to ibed tean anil icaitcr Sohthi upon ti 
um^, ruihed id meet the orainr, ■< he nah Itai iug 
the Tribune, thai they might rnHirath hiul willi 
Ihe beautiful garland?, yet glittering with ~'~-'- 

"Socralu, Sur«ly,lben it wat no niuneanine 



in the in 



lo then.' The people did tiot driire the abtena 
of arbitrary powrr, hut iti poueatidit ; notlheuiu-- 
venal dominion of the lawf. but domiidoo over 
thcRL But what dcipotjim ii wone than that of 
the people .' 

"Vet who, in our dayi, can think of AncienI: 
Greece, the cradle of our intrUccIual colnirp. 



e Nature Mill bloomi in >ii 



wai deiigncd," 
; olbrr iliali^ei aa good i 



those we have aelcctcd, — perhaps beltei 
but the above Iraiulalioiu arc sufficient to 
^ve an idea of this little work, which 
very equal merit tliniiij^iioiil. Tlie book 
tccini to 111 parliciilarly calculated to inter- 
cit tlie joung, and we think a tranilation 
and republication of it here micht be use- 
ful to auiit In impreuin^r the lesaon* of 
Grecian history'. We cnnclude our ci- 
Iracla with a part or the preface to the 
Second Fart, bearing tlio date of January, 

mat 

" Athrni had attained, at the time of Prriclef. 
the hi|{)>e>t point uT rrfiurment. But can Ihe most 
brilliani i ultivnt'ion. not roiimlcd on the moral elr- 
vatinn of all ctnant, tail to prodiire. uiih Mime 
gnoil ^ruil^ nmny otlier* which are Ihe more 
poisnnoiii in propnition to Ihe greater beauty of 
liieir colour* ? llic moit shining littaei and tho 
III04I spleuilid Iriumplis of intrllect wrie exhibilec 



■hifh f'ln 



<. Ihe hiK^K' 



tion, an>l the iRiilr n{ pity. The gnililiraii 

the neosei was pitdoniiiiael in Ihe refinement of 

Ailieni. This i« provitl lo ua liy the grealrA ap- 
parent contrailii'iiout. It it ilut that drew moiE 
attention to •ophii'ti and jugglere of all deKrip- 
tioni than tn tlie unndomed wiiidom of Socrates, 
Fvm the splendour of public librny. enjoj ed by 
the ciliieni of Atheni more tlian by any other 
people, wai obicuied by Ih^ malntennnce of nu- 
meroin slavei. The |{mcrfiil virtue of modesty 
had long "iow bei^n eicrhanged by thp Aihenltni 
(iwa telK '-■- ^ ■'-- "~ 






a'bich Knew no limit. Here 



imhiing iti 

interest, by the lovers of the beautiful from i 
rfftioni of the eanh. Who but must wish, " 
thit counitj. freed from the grinding tcou^ 
cruel barbarism should again i&kc her rank ar 
nallons and brejunc a community of free, i 
pendant, and nnlde-mlndrd people ?• ■ ■ 

" Notbimt is lest desirable than lo umcea . 
represent u less than they really are. Ibe great 
difticultipi uhu;h attend the ciiiliation of a pro- 

£lr like the modem Greeks, Any illution of lhi» 
ind woulil be most prejudit^l lii theiii 
RH-m ; the object is lo make out of lan'lei 
upii«htpitirens and subject). But the don 
Ivhas. from its very nature, rendert en 
imposiihle. Who docs not wish then for the aho- 
liiion of this lyr 
chaq;ed with inRi 

Lont llyion. Who can blame them Ibr deprecal- 
iii^ a inke laid on Ihem by a people who defy all 
hwi human and divine? Who will not rather 
rejoice if the exertions of the power* of Europe, 
aided by the mild laws of chtisiiaDiiy. ahould be 
■ucceisful in prncurjaf for the Clrecks a sure foun- 
dation on whii h to raise Ihenuelvrs to their juit 
rank among the nation* nf the Earth >" 

Our author adiU, under date of June, 
1333: 

" Such IWT« the hopes springing np in every be- 
nevolent heart. Hiey have been much checked 
by the unblding ofthe policy of Kumpran natiotu. 
bu^ will Ihry be wlmlly diaappointcd > "niii is 
imi prifaapa the design of mlers. Vet, should the 
prospect liecoine Mill darker tlian at present, let ui 
raise our even to Heaven in hope f The scalpi 
■re there lield by a hand which often makes use a 
the dark cbiuil to aecure, at a future period, tfat 
victory of light." 



TFarrrniana; ailh^aUt, critiad and rx- 
planaiori/, by Of rilUor of a Qimrtr.rig 
Jievicte. l2ino. Boston, 1H:24. pp. 162. 
Thih ia, on the whole, an amusliifr and 
clever boiih ; very unequal, but tritli wit 
aiul hriE'lilneaR enough lo alone for occa- 
ainnal Hlnpiility. It is on the plan of the 
" Bejrcied Addresses." and parts of it are 
perhaps better Ihan any jiaK of that book, 
but its spirit is not so wi-ll sustainc<l. 

RoIrtI ^Vnrren sells blackiJi^r at his 
shop in the Strand, Londoti. lie ia toine- 
what remarkable for piiirinir bis wares, 
and this liook supposes thni he linscngaj;cd 
all the (alrni of Great Rntain fn iiclp him. 
The ctrusiuns thus poured forth in pi^ise of 
his " aahie alulT," arc collected and edited 
by GitTord. The notes,— lo brgrin at the 
end, — arc amonf; the l>eiit thiiifn in the 
book; they hit off, lo the very life, Gintinl's 



and often absurb mcarch, hit 
egritiiin and intcmpcnince of ruffian mali|f- 
nity a^nit all who may by posiibili^ 
crou bii palb. Change the name* and on* 
might think them copied from the appur- 
tenance) to his very valuable editions of 
our elder dramatists i take for example 
Notes 6, 6, and 38. 

" OJiooJti, Ptpa, rm ijing. 

"I have been long puzzled to aicemin ihe prim- 
itive roeaniiu of this anmnalus exclamation 'od- 
looks.' Torte (vide Div. Purl.) supposes it Ut 
have been a monkiih epithet of wonder. Todd 
takes Are at this 'random.' so he lemM it, conjec- 
ture ; and the wretched Mahme, in thai farrago of 
drivellin)! malignitir, the Commrntary op !%nk> 
speare. diimiises it with his usual fit.-filaiiM flip- 
pancy. But Todd and Todte— ct vitula lu dignui 
et hie— are alike mistaken in their opinions, tbr 
the phrue is simply inlerjectional. and as such 
was much used bv the wet nuiiet of the 15th, IGdi, 
and I7ib cmiuriea. 

^ ■' Witt tugar piuiiu of/nU rilt, 

Ami loUt^nps aiuJ inltt rpt. 

•• The ever active kmdness of Mr Dliiaeli ban 
succeeded ia fuinighing me with the loan of a lolli- 
pop, similar to the one tnentionrd in the ten. It 
IS oral in person, and from Ihe sacdiarine lu- 
brh'ity of its fiavoui seems petullatly adapted to 
the palate of a stripling The poet has tberelore 
happily associated it with Ihe Bwwii or BullWye 
of sweet and Bocculent notntiely. My own opin- 
ion, which I conjccturp tn be riiyit. from the simple 
circuniitance of its differing Itom Mr Malone's. ii. 
that the lollipop ivas a spei ies of *(iet h'fluoris 

the a 

Devil of Edmonii 
" KatrtrtA EJwafd Irsing altfmfitrd an imitaiim 
ff Ikt Jamma ttpottmy/u nf Dctiuathettta^ S^, 
"Of thii Dagon of the Phili.ilinrs it i> impossi- 
ble to tpcak m terms of praiiic. He it a dissenler, 
it feema. and of course unnorthy the considcralion 
ofthe onboitox. Still, notwhsianding his heresici, 

churcbes_hitl it is useless to say more, for who 
can sounil Ihe depUu of human folly V 

Tho preface, also, by Ciflbtd, it an ex- 
cellent caricature. The fint and aecorul 
pieces in imitation of WsKhin^on Irving 
and Wordsworth, are failures simply be- 
cause he who wrote them could not vrrilc 
well eiioug-li to reflect even a iliadow of 
their shade. TliEn comes Jamie Ho^, 
and il ia excellent ; evincing yet mora 
talent for poetry tlian for iinitatiou or for 

'' Honnie Rob Warren gaed up Ihe lanj glen— 
'Thtis on Satunfaiv lafl, at a aiiartrr tn imi— 
nie morn was tlifl, aiul the sky waa hlur, 
d rliinils werti mlinl in thrir idminei hue, 

...d the ieofon the elm looked grern OS the sea 
Wlirn it sleepelh in lirieftTamiuiUity ; 
Ami over anil imdvr. o'er nuiirlanil and eiove, 
Earth whi'ijered o' peace, anti iieaven o' love. 
Rrnivsv wi iioiier. and ii^anl o' breath, 

Varrr'n reclined him on llampili-ad Healli; 

'hi' lark in mid-air iloiicp melody inade^ 

ludlhe wind tlimugh Ihe busbeain silence strayed; 

,nrl tlie cuckoo, herald of inliint spring, 

outbid bis ear wi' her welcoming; 

111 rapt in leverie slnnge and derf^ 

loQule Rob Warren fell &M aricep." 

" He liHdu-.! a;^ia, awl tl» aeene was new— 
SjritilwrEcii's mirit »Klon» rnic hijh on his vfewj 
llut lulli'ii at death was ilt ice-«inlle'l cojti. 

Bulked o'er it ml' tnii[)e!i and fnm. 



as ^' 

Sate on bii mck and cavegiou) IbrRiivi- 
Rob Wurcn clov'nd ovbt dda wuU wi' ilimi>7. 
im tu ftu tbadittanea in pUaat unj, 
A maiehuMniui't buk ihoi Klaacdw bUM m, 
Lilu Bweuiiii Itae baigblaf tu bmoccot^ae. 
n ! bnwly ibe duicM o'er the biUmn He biubt. 
And ftubed on ibe ere like • dUi« o' delkhi ) 
WUle the nuiTet nubed doon St tb^ Wit to 

Tobof the rich I 
Twu 'Wirrea' 

bioubt. 
Twu Wviea'i j«t blukinf tbe; puftd (m Umj 
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owbi); 
nkEiqnln 
WUlk it poliihed m 



Bury Commll ii rer; pwd, but conUiiu 
more fbn Uiui poetry; we cumot make an 
eitnct long eM)ii(^ to ihow the wit of tbia 
caricature, ai it dependt maioly od the 
itoiy, but the poetry ia viiible eaougb in 
the two last BtaiiEU. 
" She died, and torel; in bei ileep the laj. 
Ai li« ApoUn in lut golden boor 
Ofn«; noilowdiKue, Dodondecay. 
Wilb nuldewy, wilhering finger, paued bl 

Bntiwiftwtdniddeaat " 

(Calfbrnne' 
lift') ^iril el 

Tluu peridwd luael'i pride, bat o'et bar wa>ei 
Sprinc ■ fint-bnni daiiy ; Ibe Ime Uid U there, 
The bud who lovei to mourn at ere o'er niTei 
Where beauty ileepa, the gentle and the bii ; 
And whiiperiQg at il Roei, the tiemuloQi air, 
With i^jce ofgidiih Ibn^ieii, leemi to cry, 



Deeiaiebowthue w 

When natiom iball prodabn 

T^ tiimnidn of hii ame. 



The imitalioii of Coleridge's Chriitabel 
ft long and well atulained; in aomc parti 
alnmt rivalling the fine poetry and esqui- 
aite melody of iti prototype, and in othen 
ridiculing ita abaiuditiei with great sncceK. 
We have httrdly room Ibr more extncta, 
but will quote •ome linu from tbo b^in- 

"* Warren the manu&cturer rich 
Halb a ipectral mutilTlritcb ; 
ToMiatDnHtui'i elock, tbo' lilent enow. 
She faaiksib ber ebomi of Ixnr. wow, wow ; 
Am An the qoarten, and mm (bribe boar; 
Noogbt care* Ae £» tlie ran or tin ibower ; 
But when, like a gboM all amyed Id iti ihiaiMl, 
The wtiedi of (be ibuDder aie muffled in elaod, 
V/bto the moon. Mile etaandelier of nighi, 
Bathei the bleued eaitb In liglti. 
At ^haid to whaid, oi witch Id witch, 
lUlljrih to heaven Ihii manlffbitcb. 

- Buried in Ibought OTVanen lay, 
Like a village qaeen on tlic biilb olMay ; 



Eted (he totiei of Saint Diuutan'i clock, 
Of tbemaitiffbilcli. and the emring cock; 
Bot louder, br Imdei, be UMed a roai. 
Load ai the billow diat boonu on the iboie ; 
Bang, bang, with a panie between. 
Rang the weird nnnd at lii* door, I ween. 
lIp«imU«caucbbele«pedlniffHriit. 
Oped tail grey lattice 100 looked on Oie night. 
Then nl onhii coat, aiid with harIe<|Qin hop 
sod like ■ phantom in mIdM of the (hop 1 
midit of tm abop be Mood like a >priie. 
'nil, peering to lelt and peering to right. 
Betide hli counter, with Odl in hand. 
He nw a ipirit ofdaikneu itand : 
I gnen 'twai Erijthtfnl bere to Me 
A lady )o Kanmy clad a* ibe, 
Ugly and old eiCMedlngly." 



thef paued in a twiokliiu the biunli of man, 
the proud pngodai of Kubb Kban ; 



m gieen cbeeie with the man in the 



Till pillar and palace and anhing iky 
Rnng to dw mingled melody. 
The eye of nigfal ii veiled in cknd, 
like > imn apparelled in table ihroud ; 
But Om tvun have pa*t her ntny doine. 
And an bound 10 the icahu of eternal ^oom i 
They have pait the regiciu of upper ail, 
Wbeie lepfayr it bom amid muoc tare. 
And Om itaadowe of twilight feady fUl 
On nany temple and cloudy hall, 
Whoee floon by ipiiiti aie paced, and ring 
With the harp'i leraphic mtumuring." 

Sonthej's hexameten, the best of the 
New Monthly'! wit, Blackwood'* ttjnging 
buffoonery, and the quarrel in debate be- 
tween Brougham and Canning, are all 
prattf well done ; but the reat of the vol- 
imie ia rather ctMnmon-place. We auppoae, 
ttnd not from iti ineqaalitiet alone, that 
" WkTreniana" ii the woik of aevenl writ- 



ezceptiiir Kb 
h oonipelMd tn 



an EngliA Opium-faler. 
irod from lh€ Itfi of a 
tlpiMMtd in Ou London 



ConfitnoM tf 

JUagame. ISmo. PhilMlel[diia, 18S3. pp. 
183. 
Did Coleridge write this book ? We hope 
not; becaute it ia pleasant ta have aiDong 
the cateren for the Inxuriea and comforla 
of '*the reading public," not only 8. T, 
Coleridge, bat luch an "oUer et Mem" a« 
must have written tliia wot^ if he did not. 
To tettle Hub question in the firat place, 
u well as we can, we state in favour of the 
alUr, that Coleridge, by his own proper 
illation, given at full length, is repeat- 
brought forward and vehemently praia- 
and alao, that Coleridge ia mentioned, 
p. 162, aa convening with the author about 
certain matter*. Here the argnment on 
tide of tbe queation mult rest ; for the 
it may be urged, that Mr Coleridge 
ia known to have used opium intern peratelv, 
attd the report goea, that he has lately 
^aken off this thraldom and is about pur- 
suing hia literary laboun with renewed 
vigonr. Next, the feels stated agree very 

well with many of the circ ' 

Mr Coleridge's life, narrated 



pLia literaria; as, in his going abroad, bk 
inleoBe, and, for a time, exclnaire stody of 
German Metaphysics, his love of Grack 
and hia thorough acqoaintaace with that 
tongue while a boy ; moreover thia book 
bears, in ita most inimitable peculiaritiM 
i very exact resemblance to tboae, wlkitA 
are acknowledged by Mr Coleridge. Petw 
h.-ips a stronger argament yet remains 
Tliere is a verisimilitude, an air of abeolnte 
rpalll} aboat the woik, that will itot l«t m 
duiibl, that he who wrote it, bad tited opt 
uin su very iutemperately aa to have ■■C- 
ftrcil ita moat obnoaa conseqoeticea. B«t 
no muQ could have written a* this bocA k 
wrilteo, who had not already wri U M 
iniicti i and no one could be poaaawed «f 
Uiis author's command of language aad 
txquiidte laate in the use of worda,^^hk 
power ^writing in ttte moet divene ah^Ie^ 
and of writing in them all ao very well, — 
without being an eatabliahed lion, aTCij 
-' noticeable man" indeed. That tbe anttaar 
IS pnived to in at once very nohwioiB «■ ■ 
mnn of letten and of genina, aad u m 
opium-eater; and aa thia chanetar befito 
nobody that we know of, except! 
Coleridge, we are well 
regaril him aa the true author of tbaee o 
fesEiona. At least we hold itti _ 

that, if he did not write them, whoerer di^ 
labotiied hard to attach to him (he pi»- 
Humplion of autobtographj. And now w* 
leave the queation of autbonhip, and go to 
the merit* of the book ; " having," at Mr 
■ of New Tork said to a jory, ** doos 
with the argumentative part of my ipoech, 
1 come to the pathetjc." 

It cannot be required that the ronine 
aions of an opium-eater should contain mora 
of the eater'a life than so much as m^ 
liave respect to his opium or be necetaair 
to the fiiU mkdentanding of thia put, 
IVow as much as this we hare ; conaeqnoidw 
tlii'rc ia no fault to be found with the booK 
<>[] Dii score of deficiency. The confeMi^ 
Mtlijtct begins his work with certain jn' 
liiiiin.iry confeaeions, which are given, **»»> 
it may be understood why and bow he b*- 
^an ti) eat opium, and whence Ite afterwalda 
derived the people of his dreams; and 'l^ 
Ihai lie might create aomething of a per^ 
sonal interesL His father died when ha 
was yoong ; he was put to school, and itudi- 
I ed 10 bard and «o well, that at thirteen be 
] wrote Greek easily, and two yean afier- 
i wards could converse in Greek ao mocfa ts 
|itic purpoae, that his ranter once said of 
^hiiii ti) a itranger— ^That boy conld ha- 
rnnciie an Atbertian mob better than ytMi 
or f could address an English one." Ha 
j weut from this school to one he did not 
I libc. and therefore ran away fmn. Tbe 
^tury of the elopement begins with a beas- 
itifulpaaaage. 

" 1 he moniing came, which was to lamch mt 
. into llie worid, and fimn wUch my whole niccced- 
IDC life hat, in many unportant points, taken Its 
rolaurinc. I lodged in Ibe bead mauer't houM, 
lod had been allowed, from my tint enlnnce, tbe 
iuilulgence ofa private room, wUcb I uied both ai 
■ nlcFjJng roomandai anudy. Ai half afker thne 
I nisr. aiKl gased wiib deep emotion at tbe ancient 
iuuf[:i of , 'dreii m eariieii light,' and be- 
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bnJoIjmanuDg. I 

purrion, but yet «gh»l*d by >ntii:™Uoii of u,i- 
cinunduiEai Uxl nouble); uui it 1 could lii'.< i 
fincMcn tlM huniana ud perfect faaltatoim i>r| 
■fflidiea whieli nan fell upon me. wcQ mieht [ i 
h&Te bMD «|^tllni. To thii igiiuion tbe deep | 
peaea of iba mM^ng prexniol u tlfectiDc nm- 
Mit, md ia Mue <l WM K medkiBc. TbeiQean > 
wumonpnifbaaduiaii thuof Dudnight; utd tn 
nw the Blaiioxrfan'nuMrBorDingu more loucli- 
w dao aU MbcT nlepcc, becsoK, tbe light bein:: 
broul u^ itraog. w ihM of WMAda J u otbe r H a - 

dij.ctaidlT b««DM minia not je« altniwrr mil 
tho, tba pnce of utun, ind of tbe ioDOCcuT 
cnatnnt of Ood, uenu to be lecvre ud dei-p, 
ooIt ao low u ibc pmence of min, wid bii R^t- 
leu ud aDq^M ipint. an not Iben to tiouble iu 

H« wtndered about the country, spent 
all hi* money, weot to London, and there 
■tarred witun aigbt of death, and fisfd 
vpon hinuelf peqietiul diaeau. In Lxin- , 
dan he had no la^in(r bat on the floora of I 
& honae of vhich a aort of Uwyer occupied 
a room or tm, and no fiwd bat the relict of j 
tbii man^ table, whom he thui deaciibes : ; 
"BMaiUh and what, meintime, was Ihe nan < r ' 
<^lb«lHMuelniiMlf.' Rndec. he wuoneofihc<->' 
■DgnNloa pnOiliDaen in tbe lower depaitmenU ui 
tb» law, irtn—olnt •ball! n;.'— obo tm prudi-i.- 
ii.1 raaioM, or ftom iwuMitjr. deny tbemidTEt »11 
indolimce In (be luxury of too delicate a cii»- 
acicDce [a periphraiii which «nighl be Kbridgiil 
oiHuideraUy, but ilmt I leave to tbe readefi tute ) ; 
in many walki of life, a caiueienee l« » mm tx- 
penaiTe incunibTauce, ihui a wife or a carnage ; 
and jiwa* people laJi of 'laying down' their CBr- 

tiagaa, Ml mppoie my friend, Mr , had'laiil 

down' bii conicience far ■ titoe ; meiuuni. douL>i- 
leaa, to Ainme it aa toon at he could aflbru it Tiv 
lOoei economy of >uch ■ man't daily life woulil 
pnaentanMialatiange pictare, iflcooid allow my- 
■aUU) auuM tbe teadct at Ini expmue. Et-i-i) 
\ wUinyUndtcd opponanitiea Au obaeiiiiv whui 
r went oik, 1 nw many acenei of London intnguF;, 
and oo^dea cUeaaenr. • cycle and epicycle, otb in 
orb,' at irtdch I wi enMai ndle ta (Ua day— ami 
at wUcblaadledtbenintpiteafmyndaerT. My 
Ao«^ hiwcTei, at that time, gave me htUc t\- 
periraee, In my own peraon, of any onalitiea in 

Mr 'a cbaractet un aocb aa did min honor : 

and of td* wbole atiai^ compoaitini. I nuutfoigfi 
enry thing but that lowaida me be wia obli^n^, 
and, to tba extent of hia power, geacRnu." 

After a while he ia reacued and goet in 
collcfe, where be again atudiea hard. A> 
yet he waa piilthwt of opium, but being' in 
London lonie time after he entered collego. 
he waa violently teiced with tootbach ariii 
aoi^t relief from landanam ; the result was 
rapture, extacj, fcc fcc 

" Anired at my lod^ngi, it may be anppoicd 
that I Unt not a moment in takii^ the qnantily prc- 
acribed. I waa necenarily igooiant of tbe whole 
an and myitery of opiun>-taaing ; and, what I 
took, I took under eTery diaadvantage. Bnt I took 
iti— and in an hour, oh HeaYeaaf what a reviil- 
doo! what an upheaving, from its lowni deptli';, 
of tbe inner ipuit! wui an spocalypae of Dil 
world within me ! That my pama badvaniahci,, 
wa» now a trifle in my eyei : ihii negative cffi a 

tive eHecta which had opened beloce me — in Ihii 
abytairf divine enjoyment thua suddenly revealed. " 

"And fiiii, one word with leipecl to ita bodily 
eSecti 1 lor upon all thai hu been bitbeno writl^ii 
on the lubjecl of opium, vbetber by tiaveUera m 
Tmfcey (who may plead Ihdr privilege of lying a'; 
— "■■■ — — — 'il right), or by profeaatMa otmeiii- 



«mbec oncE, in paiaing a book-tlall, lo have 
lught Ibeie wordi fmm a page of (ome laliiie 
JtbDT : ' By tbi< linM ! became convinced thai 
le London newipapera tfdkt truth ai leaat twice 
week, vie. on iVeiday and Saturday, and might 
ifcly be depended upon for the liit of bank- 



laiiing but gentle agitation, and brooded over 
by dove-like calm, mubl not unfitly typi^ the 
mind and the mood wbicb then iwaved it. For it 
■eemed to me u if then firat I atood ata diatanoe, 
and aloof from the uproar of life ; as if the tumult. 



affirmed by the learned, that 0| 
lecoodly. that i 






?r,". 



rather deu ; which also I 
iy lime. Eait India opium haa been 
three gtuneaa a pound, and Turkey ei^I: and. 
thirdly, that if you eat a good deal of il, moat 

probably you must do what it particulaily di»- 

^■ble 10 any man of regular habiti. via. die.* 

ighly propoaitions arc, all and singulu, 

uue ; I cannot gainsay them : and truth ever wm, 
and will be. coramendahle. But in Ifaesa three 
theoiemi. I believe we have exhausted the stock 
of knowledge at yet accumulated by man on the 
subject of opium. And iherefbre, worthy docton. 



Hii one word upon the bodily eflect* of 
opium ia a very entertaining- ditqoiiition 
upon the conditian of mind, which it pro- 
diicea. He quotes Athemeua to prove that 
the pbraae « dialled with liquor" it ab- 
surd, inasmuch aa moat men are disguised 
by sobriety, and he strenuoutly asserta thai' 
opium never did and never can intoxicate 
that tbe reaction after its direct stiintdns 
baa aubsided is not onpleasant, as the day 
afUr be bad indulged was alway* a day of 
uncommon bappineas; and finally that it 
atin up and clarifies the inteUect, sweep- 
ing away ita duat and cobwebs, and giving 
it power, beauty, and calmnesa ; in a word, 
restoring that lost conditioii, which we are 
accDstomed to believe, disappeared when 
Bin alighted amid the gardens of Paradiae- 
He ends the contrait between opium and 
wine, thus: 

" la short, to aum up aU in < 
u inebriated, or (ending (o ini 
Ibat be ia, in a condition which calls up into su 
macy the merely fauman. too often the brutal, part 
of hu natuie ■■ bnl the opium-eater (I speak of him 
who ii not luSeiing from any ditease, or oihei 
remote eSea* of opium) feels that the diviner par 
of hia nature ia paramounl ; that is, the mora 
afiectioni ait in a ttste of cloudless serenity ; tm 
over all is the great light of the majestic intellect.' 

We can quote a strange passage to illus- 
trate this opium-calnL 



quietism. & 



11 be charged with myiticiim, 



Sir 



H. Vane, the younger, w 
and let my readers see if he, in his pinloeophical 
worki.be half as unmyilical OB I am. I say, then, 
that il has often sUuck me that the scene iiaelf wai 
somewhat typical of what took place in auch a 

reverie. TheiownofL ^ repreienled the eanh, 

with its sorrows and iia naves lel^ behind, yet not 
out «f light, nor wholly forgnlten. The ocean, in 

* Of (his.however. the learned appear latterly 
to have doubted^ lor in a pirated edition of Bu- 
Chan's DoHKtTic MEnicias, which I once saw 
io tbe hands ofa farmer's wife who was studying 
for the benelh of her health, the Doctor wA made 1 
■ay — ' Be paiticularly careful never id take ibot 
&ve and twenty oiauit of laudanum ■■ once ;' th 
true reading being probably five and twenty dropi, 
which are htid equal lo about one grain -' ""'" 



the hopes which h 
inciled with tb 
re ; motions of ti>e ii 



maU touch 



life, reconciled with tbe peace which is in the 
grave ; uiotlons of tbe intellect as unwearied aa 
the heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm; 

isms; infinite activities, infimte repose. 

These are the pleaaures of opium ; after 
while its paiua take their turn, aitd claim 
die offender as wholly theira. The habit 
of osiDg this atimnlus had grown upon him, 
until he took every day same ounces of 
laudanum. His dreams and reveries began 
to be compounded of every vile or fearful 
thing, which he had ever seen, read or 
thought of. Hia poisoned imagination ac- ' 
quired a power of making the most terrific 
and distressing combinattons out of beautj- 
fill and tender fancies. 

" To my architecture succeeded dreanu of lakes 
— and dlvery expansei of water:— these haunted 
me BO much, that I feared (though possibly it will 
appear iudicioua to a medical manj that soma 
dropsical state or tendency of tbe brain migbl tbus 
be making itself (to use a metapbysicaT word) 
ttjutat I and tbe sentieol organ prmct itself a* 
ill own objecL— For two monUu 1 luSered greatly 
in my head. — a part of my bodily struc^ture which 

had hitherto been so cle~ '- '■ ■ 

weakncM (physically. I 
of it, aa the laal Lord Oxford said of hia *tomac£, 
that it seemed likely to survive the rest of my per- 
son. Till now I liad never felt a headach even, oi 
any the ilighleii pain except rheumatic paini 
caused by my own loily. However, I got over ibis 
altodr, though it must have been verging on sOA^ 
Ihineyery dangerous. 

^The waters now cJmnged their ciiaracter, — 
liom translucent lakes, shining like minon. they 
now became seas and oceans. And now came a 
Demendou! change, which unfolding itself slowly 
like a scroll, tbini^ many months, promised an 
abiding torment ; and, in fact, it never ied me un- 
til the winding up of my case. Hitherto the hiunan 
fece had mixed often in my dreami,hulnot despot- 
ically, nor with any special power of tormrnting. 
But now that which I have called tbe tjTanny of 
tlie human face began lo ui\lbld itself Perhaps 
some pan of my I^ncion life might tie answerable 
for Ihia. Be that aa il may, now it was that upon 
the rodiing walers of the oceao the human Gice 
began to appear : Ihe sea appeared paved with 
innumerable bcea,upturDeil tothe heavena : laces, 
imploring, wrathbl, daspairing. aurfjcd upwards by 
tbouiands, by myriada, by generaDona, by centu- 
ries: — my agiUlion was m&ite, — my mind tossed 
and Burged with the ocean-" ■ * * 

"As a final specunen. I cite one of a different 
character, from 1830. 

" Hie dream commenced irith a music wtuch 
now I often beard m dreama — a rmtaic of prepara- 
tion and of awakenli^ suipeoae ; a music like tba 
opening of the Cormiation Anthem, and which 
like thai save tbe feelingof a vatl march — of infi- 
nite cavalcades filing off— tnd tbe iread of innu- 
merable armies. 'Hie mominc ms come of a 
flUghiy day— a day of crisis ana of final hope for 
human nature, then su&ring some myalerious 
eclipse, and labouring in some dread eiOemiiy. 
Somewhere. I knew not where — somehow, i knmr 
not how — by some bcingi, I knew not whom — a 
batlle, a itrife, an agony, was conducting,— .was 
evolving like a great drama, or piece of music ; 
with which my i ymjathi ■«** "i ' " 
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its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual in 
dreams (where, of necessi^, we make ourselves 
central to every movement), had the power, and 
yet had not the power, to decide it I had the 
power, if I could raise myself^ to will it, and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inex- 
piable guilt. * Deeper than ever plummet sound- 
ed,* I Uy inactive. Then, like a chorus, the pas- 
sion deepened. Some ereater interest was at stake ; 
some mightier cause man ever yet the sword had 
pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came 
sudden alarms : hurryings to and fro : trepidations 
of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whetner from 
the good cause or the bad : darkness and light : 
tempest and human faces ; and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, and 
but a moment allowed, — and clasped hands, and 
heart-breaking partings, and then — evci lasting 
fiirewells !** 

Afltcr a while he fiods he must die pretty 
toon if he continues this habit, and being 
particularly averse to such a consumma* 
tion, he goes to work resolutely, and at the 
close of the book assures his readers that 
he is almost cured. It is wonderful that 
the author has been able to preserve any 
thing like a stoir amid the incoherence of 
a work so confused and desultory. He 
writes in the first or third person, in the 
past or present tense, to or of himself^ 
just as the whim takes him ; still he has 
made a very pleasant book ;— of no great 
use as to opium-eating, because it will 
entice as many as it will deter. The lan- 
g^uage is always exquisitely felicitous, often 
most amusingly quaint, and sometimes pow- 
erful and magnificent in the extreme. The 
author must have wonderful variety and 
versatility of talent; a passage decorated 
with the very elements of poetry, is often 
preceded by one armed with stinging sar- 
casm and followed by another of pure wit. 
On the whole, there are few books of this 
size, which bear so deeply and distinctly 
the impress of genius; very few, which 
have so many faults redeemed by so much 
excellence. 



JHemoir ofJohnAikin^ M.D. By Lucy 
Aikin. Wiih a Selection of hit MiMctUa- 
MOUM Pieces, biographical, morale and 
criticaL Philadelphia, 8vo. pp. 487. 

We took up this work with some feeling of 
interest arising from the rank which the 
subject of it and his family hold among the 
** igues minores" of English literature. We 
had expected too much, and have now to 
be cautious that in the account which we 
are about to give of it, we do not under- 
value the book, in consequence of our dis- 
appointment. 

That the life of a man devoted to liter- 
ature af&rds but a meagre subject for the 
biographer, has long ago been remarked ; 
and we have often thought that an author 
is the best qualified of any one to give an 
interesting account of himselC None but 
he can tell the origin and the progress of 
his works ; and whrrc is the literary man 
who would not feel an interest in the his- 
tory of those productions of the human 
mind which are to be the lights of the suc- 



ceeding ages ? In the present general dif- , taste. Of his numerous works none fall 
fusion of knowledge almost every man is a ' below mediocrity, and a few rise above it. 
reader, and of course more or less a man of As a poet he was of the class, the inevita- 
literature. Next to autobiography, the ble doom of which was long ago pronounced 
best method of making the life of an author by Horace. 

interesting to the admirers of Ms works, is * » Mediocribus esse poetis, 

that which has been adopted by Hayley in Non di, non homines, non concessere columne.* 
his life of Cowper; that is, publishing such \ His volume of poems was never reprinted 
a selection of his letters to his intimate | and is now forgotten. His fine taste made 
friends as may in some sort compel him to I him an excellent critic, and his style justlj 
be Ids own biographer. As Dr Aikin had deserves the encomium of his daughter. It 
a very extensive circle of friends, we ig ^^hat may be called a transparent style j 
hoped, nay, indeed expected, that his the reader is never at loss about his mean- 
daughter would have adopted this method, ing^ nor ever tempted from his subject to 
On reading the memoir, however, we the admire a fine phrase or a beautiful figure, 
less regret her determination, as from the * •• - - 
extracts which she has given from her 
father's letters, we have no very high 
notion of his talents for epistolary cor- 
respondence. Miss Aikin says, in her pre- 
face, that ^^ nothing could be farther from 
her design than to intrude upon the atten- 
tion of the public by the introduction of 
anecdotes or observations not strictly con- 
nected with the subject of the memoir^ and 
by which its efifeclt as a moral portraiture 
would be rather weakened than enforced." 
We do not see how its effect as a morcU 

portraiture could have been weakened if 
she had illustrated the subject of the me- 
moir by anecdotes of other literary and 

scientinc men, and thus given the public a 

bird's eye view of the society in which Dr 

Aikin lived. Sure we are that had this 

been done the work would not have been 

so duU. 
Dr Aikin was the only son of the Rev. 

John Aikin, D. D., a dissenting cleigyman, 

whose health incapacitated him for useful- 
ness, as a preacher, and who taught first a 

private school, and was afterwards the 

President of a sort of College established 

by the dissenters at Wanington in Lan- 
cashire. He made great proficiency in his 

studies at an early age and acquired a 

strong fondness for polite literature, from 

which his subsequent scientific pursuits 

never weaned him. He was apprenticed 

to a countiy apothecary, and afterwards 

studied physic in Edinburgh and surgery in 

London; sedulously cultivating literature 

as his chief amusement during his studies. 

He practised surgery awhile in the coun- 
try,- having, like a prudent man, married as 

soon as he had a fair prospect of being able 

to maintain a family, and not till then. Dis- 
satisfied with his emoluments as a surgeon, 

he went to Ley den and obtained a degree 

as a physician. His own account of his 

visit to the continent, his daughter has in- 
serted in her narmtivc, and it is the most 

entertaining part of the memoirs. He 

seems to have been not ver\' successful in 

his profession, and his weak state of health 

at length compelled him to relinquish it 

altogether. He began to write when vcrj 

young, and continued to publish a volnmi- 

or two, almost every year during his life. 

We think he would have better cunsulled 

his fame had he written less and on fewer 

topics. The most prominent trails in his 

character as an author, appear to be plain 

common sense and an highly cultivated 



All his ornaments are appropriate, and 
never ambitious. A man so learned and ao 
gifted might, we think, have attained a 
much higher station in the republic of let- 
ters, had he not frittered away his powers 
upon too manv objects. He was never 
without some hterary project, and we sus- 
pect often began to write before he had 
even arranged the plan of his work. We 
have been much pleased with his critical 
notices of different English poets appended 
to this book. We had never seen any of 
them before, though we had read their 
titles as productions of Dr Aikin. They 
are models for this class of writings, and 
will bear a comparison with the best essays 
of Dr Johnson on similar subjects ; indeed 
we think that many of Dr Aikin's are to be 
preferred to some of those even of that 
giant of literature. Our review of Percy's 
Reliques was published before the ^ Memoirs 
of Dr Aikin'' was put into our hands ; which 
we mention on account of the striking sim- 
ilarity both of sentiment and expression 
between a paragraph in that review, and 
the following passage of the ^^ Essay on the 
Poetry of Milton." 

" This origtnaliiy qf imitation in Milton be- 
comes peculiarly conspicuous on a critical exam- 
ination of his similies. In most of these he may be 
detected taking a hint firom Homer or some other 
ancient ; but he has made it so much his own, both 
by adt'ed circumstances in the description, and by 
novelty in the application, that his merit of inven- 
tion is little less than if the wliole idea had been 
primarily of his own growth. In Milton's mind, all 
images and imprps^ions, whether received from 
nature or art, from reading or observation, seem to 
have been so blended and amalgamated, so much 
converted into the pro]>er aliment of the intellect, 
tliat their transcripts in his wiitings take a kind of 
hou.ogeneous form, anH what might appear study in 
another man, in hiui is spontaneous effusion." 

It is curious to observe how far the taste 
of the age influenced even such a mind as 
that of Dr Aikin. In his ^* Observations 
on Pope's Essay on Man,' he quotes the 
following jumble of metaphors as a proof 
of Pope's ** splendour of diction, which illu- 
minates an intellectual truth by associat- 
ing it with some kindred sensible object pf 
the sublime or beautiful class." We quote 
(he words as they are italicised by Dt 
Aikin. 

** For him alone Hope leads from goal to goal. 
And ojtens still and opens on his soul ; 
Till kngihenrd on to Faith, and unconfined, 
It pours the bliss that fUls up all the mind.** 

Let any man examine the sensible images 
conveyed by the words in italics, and what 
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are they ^ For oar part we must say, that 
to 08 at least they are not ^ kindred images 
of the sablime or beautifid class ;'' Hope is 
personified as a guide in &e first line, and 
fio far, well ; but in the next line she is 
described as openimg^ but what or whom 
puzzles our in^noity ; the metaphor in the 
third line, presented us with the imag^e of 
our good grandmother amusing herself at 
what is called the great spinning-wheel, 
and dexterously joining a new roll of wool 
to the one which was nearly spun out ; in 
the fiMirth line our same venerated relative 
is recalled to our recollection, engaged in 
the mystery of pouring out her evening 
libation of tea. Notwi£standing this and 
some few other errors of a similar kind, 
imputable to the same cause, we may con- 
fidently recommend these critical notices 
to the attention of our reader as examples, 
in the main, of sound, discriminating crit- 
icism. 

We have said little of Dr Aikin's pri- 
Tato life, considering that our business was 
to notice him as an author ; but we ought 
not to omit that he was an amiable man 
and exemplaiy in the performance of all 
the social duties. He was, in his political 
sentiments, a republican, a^ suffered some 
petty persecution in consequence of incau- 
tiously expressing his opinions ; but he was 
neither attacked by a mob, like his friend 
Priestley, nor imprisoned by authority, like 
his brother-in4aw, Gilbert Wakefield. He 
lived to a good old age, and died quietly in 
the bosom of his family. His aim in his 
life and his writings seems to have been 
usefiilness to his fellow-creatures, and 
doubtless his reward is inconceivably bet- 
tor than that of many who have acquired 
a more brilliant reputation. 



The DaugkUr of a CUniui, pp. 192. 18mo* 
Boston, 1824. 

Those who are satisfied with a book be- 
cause it is sufficiently interesting to secure 
their attention till it is completely read, will 
not hesitate to rank Mrs Hofiand among the 
best writers. He^ talent for descriptive 
moral composition is of a very high order. 
Her stvle is occasionally somewhat inflated, 
fer it does not accommodate itself to the 
various subjects that are introduced. It has, 
however, great strength and animation; 
and she rarely omits to introduce any word, 
which can add to the spirit and force of a 
sentence. 

Her imagination is abundantly fruitful, 
but her judgment does not always dispose, 
in a suitable manner, of the immense variety 
of facts and circumstances, which her im- 
agination supplies. This defect often gives 
her narratives an air of extravagance ; and 
they are sometimes liable to this charge 
where so good an excuse cannot be conced- 
ed. We notice her extravagance more in 
the Tales of the Manor, than in her smaller 
works. In the first story, for example, she 
works up her imagination to its highest 
pitoh; it supplies her with wonder upon 
wonder, and in one short life combines more 



of strange adventure, and 6f lucky and 
luckless casualty, than the biographer finds 
in the lives of thousands. It is impossible, 
while thus ranging out of all bounds of reason 
and probability, to make moral and religious 
remarks with any efiect They are either 
regarded as dull and insipid, or they par- 
take of the general inflation of the romance, 
and lose all fitness and adaptation to the 
sober duties of ordinary life. She never 
entirely loses sight of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, but she often ren- 
ders it nearly nugatory by the wiidness and 
disorder, which dhe produces in the mind of 
the reader. 

The style of Mrs Hofland's descriptions 
is so striking, &at every deviation from the 
simplicity of nature is rendered dangerous. 
But however much the reader may, for the 
time, relish his entertainment, yet, if he 
possess any love of simplicity and truth, 
his satisfaction will be g^atly diminished 
by discovering that the principles which the 
story he has been reading was intended to 
illustrate, are accommodated to such scenes, 
as seldom or never exist but in hopes, and 
fears, and dreams. We do not mean to 
imply that the fault which we ascribe to 
some parts of these works, exists in them in 
an uncommon deg^e. It is a proper sub- 
ject for censure wherever it is found ; and 
its eSecta are exceeding^ baneful in works 
desigpaed for children. There is less moral 
difference than we are apt to suppose be- 
tween a falsehood in relating matters of 
fact, and an unnatural description in a fic- 
titious narrative. We have no sort of ob- 
jection to novels, if they are morally true, 
— that is, if they give a natural and faithful 
display of such principles as we find in the 
hiunan mind,— and have on the whole a ten- 
dency towards improvement; but it is a 
question of importance, whether even these 
are not better suited to riper age than to 
early youth. When the mind is matured, 
it matters little whether the external re- 
presentation be real or imag^ary, provided 
it be such as displays the true operation of 
the principles described. But is it not prop- 
er, in forming the mind, to store it with 
facts ; and is not this most consistent with 
the method of analytical instruction? At 
least there can be no question, that extra- 
vagant tales violate all natural relation be- 
tween cause and effect; and encourage 
children to hope, and undertake to perform 
actions, from unnatural and incompetent 
motives. But we must hasten to say some 
better things of Mrs Hofland. 

A deep and lively sense of rectitude is 
generally manifest^; and when her de- 
scriptions are not too highly wrought, no 
one can follow h^i without finding strong 
incentives to virtue. There is an uncom- 
mon depth in her moral sentiments, and she 
frequently expands and illustrates them in 
a manner beautiful and charming. You 
meet with nothing here, that teaches the 
sufficiency of reason, and natural morality ; 
we are bidden to follow no light but that 
from heaven, and there is no other virtue 
but love to our Father and charity towards 
our neighbour. We very seldom see occa- 
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sion to dissent from her judgment respect- 
ing the moral character of any action. It 
must, however, be allowed, that in the hurry 
and bustle of her descriptions, she some- 
times omits a proper distinction between 
the good and the evil. 

Our readers may be amused with a sketek 
of this history of **The Daughter of a 
Genius.^* 

Mr and Mrs Henville had five children, 
one of whom, named Maria, discovered at a 
very early age such marla of grenius, as 
caused them serious alarm. Like all who 
are thus afflicted, she was too restless and 
impatient to perform ordinary actions well, 
but often accomplished wonders in a won- 
derful manner. At seventeen, having learn- 
ed a good deal ,but without much study, and 
withal having contracted the notion— veiy 
approvable even in women of genius— that 
it would be well to g^t married, it happen- 
ed that one Mr Albany, a friend of her fii- 
ther, fell in love with her. He was a very 
respectable bachelor of about forty-five, a 
fit subject for the fascinations of a woman 
of beauty and g^enius. She now turned her 
attention to architecture, that she might as- 
sist Mr Albany in repairing his house ; and 
being fascinated with the subject, continued 
to pursue her stodies in it, and to order al- 
terations in the house corresponding to every 
new notion, till it was hard to say in what 
style it was executed, but very ei 
certain that it had cost too much, 
ascended a ladder one day, she was standing 
on the end of a weak plank on the upper sto- 
ry, and her footman carried her a note, relat- 
ing that her father was sick and deranged. 
Her husband saw her look pale and agitat- 
ed, ran up to support her, stepped on the 
weak plank, broke it, and both fell to the 
ground, accompanied by a mason's hod, 
which fell on Mr Albany's leg and broke 
it. She was much bruised, but a suigeon 
arriving bled her, and she hastened away 
to her father, clasped him in her anna 
while he was in the height of a delirium, 
loosened the bandage from her arm, delug- 
ed his bed in blood, and frightened him al- 
most to death. She fainted, recovered, took 
his fever, hurried back to her husband, gave 
him the fever, and he and her father both 
died. 

She had borne a daughter some time be- 
fore, who had not attracted the attention of 
Mrs Albany sufficiently to divert it from 
amusement and architecture. Nor did she 
now ; for her mother soon set about further 
improvements on her house, though remind- 
ed that her husband's estate was entailed^ 
and she might be removed, and lose her kb- 
bour. This soon became true ; and she WM 
left to fortune and her genius. After 
suffering much from these reverses, and 
fluttering about for a short time, she resolv- 
ed to pay her debts, and support herself and 
her daughter by turning school-mistreia. 
But it was first necessary, that she should 
cross the straits of Dover to learn French. 
c^he placed her daughter, Maria, with an 
aymt, a queer sort of a maiden lady of more 
than seventy years, who resided near 
Southampton. A war breaking ooti Hra 
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Albany was detained about ten yean, dur- 
ing^ whidi time sbe studied minerolog^ and 
ooncbology in addition to her French. Her 
daughter was treated with little attention 
and no tenderness by ber great aunt. Miss 
Mai]gfaret Albany; for nothings could be 
less pleasing^ to this lady than the charac- 
ter of her mother, riowever, the young 
Maria received by deg^rees more favor 
through the influence of the excellent 
sisters of her mother, and Mrs. Margaret 
permitted her to learn many things, which 
were not known in her day. Still, every 
precaution was used that she should con- 
tract nothing of her mother's genius. 
But she was a girl of fine talents, and 
oniformly appears just what her early 
education was not calculated to produce. 
When peace was at last proclaimed, she 
had knowledge enough to infer that her 
mother would be liberated. She danced 
about in extacy, and then fell on her knees 
mnd gave thanks to God. Mrs Marg^aret, 
struck with disappointment and astonish- 
ment, clasped her hands and exclaimed, 
'^Dear heart! after all I have done, the 
girl has her mother's genius !" 

Mrs Albany returned, established her 
school, received gn:«at patronage, managed 
badly, expected her scholars to learn in her 
odd way; and through a thousand difficul- 
ties which occurred in her school and her 
. ftfl^) was sustained by the ever patient, 
d4Ket, and faithful Maria. At length 
Maiia visits Mrs Mai^ret, and in the 
mean time, her mother meets with a worn 
out Italian music-master, and becomes Mrs 
Brandini. She early, but too late, repented 
of this ; and finding that the patrons of her 
school were little disposed to overlook hef 
misconduct, it was resolved that both she 
and her husband should g^ to Italy, and 
leave the school to Maria. It was hoped 
that Afr Brandini would g^n health, and 
be restored to the favour of a long ofiended 
grandfather, and thereby obtain some mo- 
ney. After accomplishing a tedious jour- 
ney, they found themselves most graciously 
received by his former friends ; and it was 
plain that they were to have money enough 
even to pay old scores, when his grandfather 
should have done with it Afr Brandini 
soon died, but his wife remained, to attend 
and comfort the object of her gpolden hopes. 
These, however, were soon and sadly blast- 
ed ; for when the will was read, a little 
priestcraft was discovered. She could not 
have a single ducat without embracing the 
catholic faith. Like a true martyr she de- 
clined this condition, and thus was left 
friendless and moneyless in a strange land. 
She was sometime afterward found by one 
who had innocently promoted her second 
marriage ; returned to England pretty well 
sobered, having lost her beauty, and become 
i&agnnteA with the excentricities of geni' 
and spent the rest of her days like a 1 
4if common sense. 

After the departure of her mother, A 
retrieved the character of the schor 
joyed great reputation and patron r 
Jong as she needed it,— -and until on 
«rtdc Albany, her cousin^ whoiiad 



ed the mansion on which so much skill in 
architecture had been displayed, chose first 
to pay her what her mother had expended 
on the house, and afterwards to invite her 
to live in it. 

The reader has doubtless remarked that 
in this abstract of the story, the mother, 
and not the daughter, appears the heroine. 
He would receive the same impression from 
the original. The plan of the story is de- 
cidedly injudicious. It is frequently very 
extravagant, but still most of it is highly 
interesting. We doubt whether the young 
reader will learn from it how to apply the 
principles, which it inculcates, or to shun 
the evils which it censures, in the ordinary 
occurrences of a common life. 



MZSCSXiXiAM'Y. 

THOUGHTS UPON THE CHARACTER OF THE 

AGE. 

[ConHmud from the kat number.] 

We approach our subject, almost with re- 
luctance. We encounter difficulties and 
discouragements, wc did not anticipate and 
almost shrink from ; it is not that we find it 
a hard task, to vindicate our country's right 
to all that we have claimed ; on the con- 
trary we challenge an appeal to fact, and 
by it we are perfectly willing to abide. But 
we are about to oppose, as we fear, a fixed 
and habitual mode of thinking among our 
most intelligfent classes, upon a subject of 
much interest. We feel that it demands a 
more discursive and ample exposition than 
the character of our work will permit us to 
g^ve. It would be difficult to impress even 
upon the ignorant a just and adequate be- 
hef respecting the condition and destinies of 
our country ; but we write for those who are 
more than ignorant ;— who are prejudiced ; 
and whose prejudices airay themselves 
against us with a force which may not be 
subdued but by a full and powerful exposi- 
tion of the truth. We are in no way dis- 
posed to doubt the certain prevalence of 
truth in the combat with error ; but if error 
be rooted and entrenched, truth must come 
to the conflict, armed and ready for hard 
battle. We shall go on with our work, in the 
belief that a few obvious and important facts 
may be presented so distinctly, even with 
our modicum of ability and opportunity, as 
to awaken a new train of thought, a suspi- 
cion of past opinions ; and a willingness to 
welcome juster views, which may in the end 
subdue established errors, and substitute for 
them, a correct apprehension of the state 
and prospects of our native land. 

Our emancipation from the last links of 
that chain of dependence which bound us 
to Europe, is now so absolute and certain, 
*^at every one, at home and abroad, is will- 
admit that we are one among the 
I ; and that we have our share of the 
arities which attach to every nation 
every individual, and constitute the 
active difierence between it and others. 
s, however, is just nothing ; we would 

.eed prefer that nothing ^ould be ad-1 



mitted. It is that sort of concession whicli 
seems to justify the withholding of all fur- 
ther admission ; it is a sort of compromise; 
which is precisely what we do not want 

We believe that moro than this is true^ 
and further, that more than this is due to the 
nations who are entitled to all the instruc- 
tion which the example of our endeavours 
and our success can teach. The only question 
is, what and how much more it is proper for 
us to reclaim ; this question sliould be ask- 
ed of our history, our condition and our cha- 
racter; and the answer which they must unite 
in giving, is the only answer which should 
be heard. What is the answer ? 

Doubtless there can be no better theme 
for declamation, and no greater temptation 
to exaggerate and ** magniloquiKC." . But is 
this a good reason forgiving up the inquiry ? 
The facts we would examine, and on which 
we would rost as an ample support to our 
opinions, arc . simple and obvious. If it be 
true that they may be misused by idle de- 
clamation, or that ingenuity, active from the 
stimulus of vanity, may extort from them 
false conclusions, — it is no less true that 
they may be made by fair reasoning, to 
yield just and valuable inferences. 

We may as well begin, by saying what it 
is, that we hope to make manifest ; what it 
is, that we think and feel and would declare. 
We look back to the earliest struggles of 
our fathers ; we follow their recent down 
to the establishment of our countr)-, and 
see them brought out from bondage, and led 
through the desolations of famine, pestilence 
and war, to this, the promised land. We 
look around and find the nation wliich thej 
planted, multiplied with unprecedented ra- 
pidity, and now enjoying an accumulation-— 
we had almost said an intensity, of blessing, 
which no other nation has known. We find 
ourselves trying a prodigious experiment 
with perfect success ; and the thougrhta of 
all nations beginning to be turned to us ;— 
to us, who but a few generations ago were 
as little regarded as a sunset cloud in the 
western horizon. These are the general 
facts ; the general inference we draw, is, 
that it is, not our right, but our Jirst no- 
tional ditty, to feel that tbe ark of freedom 
and of truth, is, and is to be, committed to 
our hands, for ourselves and for our children ; 
for the ages which are, and the ages which 
are to be ; for our own land, and for the 
whole earth. He, whose will is fate, hath 
appointed unto us to lead the nations ; and 
there should be abroad in the land, a spirit 
speaking in the deptlis of each man's heart> 
and telling him, that we are before the 
whole earth, for their guidance and instruc- 
tion ; to lead them whither we have come 
and are going. 

We arc perfectly aware that our lan- 
guage and our opinions are far too decided 
to accord with the established mode of 
thinking and talking upon these topics ; but 
wc stand ready to state the facts and the 
reasons, which have fixed upon our minds 
the conviction we have above expressed* 
Gladly would we array these facts at lengthy 
and state with the utmost distinctness^ the 
arguments we ground upon them; gladly 
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would we labour to impart to the community 
some portion of our own belief, and of the 
sense of responsibility which should go with 
it ^e would not willingly excite the idle 
Tanlty we are accused of indulging, by an 
imposing array of our country's glories ; for 
it is not so much of her glories, as of her 
duties, that we should speak. But we would 
do the good office of telling a solemn, an 
important, and, as it seems to us, an unper- 
cetved or at least a disregarded truth. We 
lure however compelled by the character of 
our work to abstain from a long and minute 
examination of this subject, and we can do 
no more than direct our readers to a very 
few of those considerations, which will, we 
think, lead to the result at which we have 
arrived. 

If it be true that we may trace back the 
records of mankind, through the ages which 
were of records, to those Ihat lie beyond its 
reach, and call in vain upon the genera- 
tions which have been, to point to us a na- 
tion like unto ourselves in the circumstan- 
ces which attended its birth and infancy, 
and placed their impress on its manhood, or 
in the principles and habits which constitut- 
ed its character ; if it be true that in our 
Atftory, condition^ and character^ we have a 
positive advantage over all other nations ; 
then surely it is wise to believe that from 
all this something must come, and to learn, 
if we can, from the peculiarities which thus 
distfnguish us, what uses we are destined to 
fperfomu There certainly was a final cause 
of our national being, and it is worth while 
to find out, both what that end was and how 
we may best promote it. 

And now, let us begin with looking at 
our history. All the parts of this country 
were not peopled in the same way or from 
the same sources. They agree only in this, 
that they were settled by men who seem to 
have been picked out by the instrumentality 
of various incidents, passions and purposes, 
as the finest spirits, the choice and essence 
of the whole earth ; as those by whom might 
best be done the work of peopling this new 
world. 

By far the greater part of this country 
owes its population, directly or by deriva- 
tion, to some one of these three principal 
sources ; the settlement of New England by 
the Puritans, or rather by the descendants 
of the Puritans; the Qu:iker colonics in 
Pennsylvania, and the emigration, from 
England first and then from France, into 
Virginia. If we begin at home, well may 
we ask, what nation has the earth ever 
borne upon its surface, which had, or has a 
right to such pride of parentage as our own 
New England ? Our fathers were not ava- 
ricious and unprincipled speculators ; nor 
turbulent and disaffected spirits, hanging 
loose upon the fringes of society, and easily 
JBhaken off; nor the refuse of their mother 
land compelled by its natural growth to 
leave its bosom and seek their food else- 
where. They were the best men in the 
land frdm which they came ; that land was 
then the freest and most enlightened in the 
world, and tlicy came out from it, because 
they were too free, too oonragoous, too un- 



yielding in their strong g^rasp upon the prin- 
ciples of their religion, and too unbending 
in the rectitude of their stem integrity, to 
abide there long^er. Their fathers were 
the English Puritans ; men, who when the 
idolatries of Rome were coming back upon 
England in the sixteenth century, fought 
gladly the battle of their faith, though death 
was before and upon them ; while chained at 
the burning stake, and writhing in the fierce 
agonies of their horrible death, they ceased 
not to raise the voice of their testimony, un- 
til the chains which held them to earth 
were burnt away and their spirits were 
borne upwards on the smoke of their tor- 
ment These men were not common men, 
and the inheritance they gave their child- 
ren, our fathers, was that character which 
led them from their native land, to encoun- 
ter for conscience' sake, the peril and the 
suffering of a winters sea, the pestilence 
that walked among them in darkness, scat- 
tering its arrows of death, — the savage war 
that &reatened to finish with the tomahawk, 
the work which famine and pestilence had 
begun, and all the toil, the danger and dis- 
tress which met them upon the shores that 
could otTer nothing to welcome them but 
snow and frost, and the angry tempest ; and 
nothing to comfort them but a desolation not 
less complete, and far more terrific, than 
that of the vast ocean which severed them 
from their fathers' graves. 

In after times, various emigrrants, urged 
by various motives, came to Mew England; 
but it should be recollected, that religion in 
some form or other, was the operative prin- 
ciple with almost all of them; and that 
however they differed from each other in 
the names they bore, or in the tenets which 
they held, they agreed in this ; — they had 
fled from the abuses of religfion in the old 
world, and were come hither to enjoy in se- 
curity and peace, their faith, their hopes, 
and their conscience. 

Among those things, which made most 
obvious the Providence that brooded over 
our fathers, we should not forget the almost 
miracle which had prepared the spot ap- 
pointed to receive their first footsteps. A 
plague had visited Plymouth, and an ex- 
tent of country of which that point might 
be the centre, and so thinned and weak- 
ened the Indian tribes, that the colonists 
were enabled to escape,— -and barely to 
escape, the dangers before which the brav- 
est among them sometimes quailed. 

Pennsylvania is an eminently important 
portion of our country ; its capital is the 
national capital, and its overflow has peo- 
pled a large extent of territory not under 
its immediate government How trium- 
phantly may we appeal to the origin of tliis 
great state. Well may we bid the world 
look upon this admirable and unprecedented 
instance of the power of principle and con- 
science. A body of men, all respectable, 
and many leaving, in their flourishing coun- 
trv, rank and fortune, crossing the ocean 
to find, in the wilderness of bare creation, a 
secluded spot, where they might realize 
their theories of an equal, regular, and re- 
ligious govemmeDty aod ipractice their prin- 




ciples of the most exact honesty, the strict- 
est simplicity and integrity. The character 
of these men was obnoxious to the civiliasd, 
refined, and christian land whence they 
came. We speak not of their peculiaritiet 
of demeanour,— of their external character- 
istics ; but of their true and essential prin- 
ciples, whioh, in Europe, exposed them to 
suiicring and disgrace. They crossed the 
waters, and found that the untaught savage 
would listen to truths, and recognize with 
respect, rights, which European men laugh- 
ed and laugh to scorn. The theories of these 
Quakers were realized ; their principles put 
into actual and unimpeded operation, and 
the result has helped to teach the world a 
lesson which all its wealth could not ade 
quately repay. 

The facts in the history of New P-ngland 
and Pennsylvania are well known ; but we 
are not so familiar with the history of Vir 
ginia, and upon many points in this history 
misconceptions prevail here. Sir Walter 
Raleigh first colonized the country, and 
was followed by many younger sons of re- 
spectable families, whom the follies of those 
days excluded from industry at home. Then 
and not till then, culprits were sent over 
from England, to be servants to the plan- 
ters. Virginia, however, was something 
very different from the Botany Bay of Eng» 
land. Convicts were never sent here as to 
a place of punishment ;— that is, pi 
ment was never the primary - and U 
object in sending them. England foui 
herself possessed of valuable territories 
upon our southern coast ; colonies were es- 
tablished and nurtured there ; but too large 
a proportion of the colonists were from the 
higher and middling classes. Men were 
wanted to perform the lower uses of society, 
to be servants and mechanics ; but it was 
difficult in those days to persuade men of 
this rank to abandon their connexions and 
their habitual comforts frr a new and lonely 
home, and therefore convicts were compel- 
led to come. Doubtless their exile was a 
punishment; doubtless one object in send- 
ing them here, was relief from the burthen 
of supporting them at home. They came 
however in small numbers ; they took their 
proper place in the social relations, and 
were rigidly kept there. They exercised 
no influence upon society, unless, indeed, the 
care taken to guard against contamination, 
preserved in the higher and governing 
classes, who impress their own character 
upon the mass, a greater refinement of man- 
ners and more of the demeanour of their 
fathers, than would otherwise have remain- 
ed. Still, servants were wanting ; the sup- 
ply from the English gaols, — always inade- 
quate, — was so repugnant to the character 
of the people that it soon ceased, and the 
curse of slavery fell upon them. 

We shall consider the subject of negro 
slaver)', both as it affects the character and 
condition of this country, and as a circum- 
stance in its history. It is only in tliis lat- 
ter point of view that we have now to re- 
gard it In this connexion, it must be suf- 
ficient to state, that it was England, and not 
Virginia^ which refused tA ^gc^Aanw^Kk'^ib^ 
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«orB evil, before it had rooted itself amid 
the imtitatioiu of onr oountry, and long be- 
fore it had beg^ to bear its baleful fruits. 
TOi fact is certain.* 

After these colonies had become well or- 
ganized, and their most dangerous enemies, 
and most difficult obstacles, were so far sub- 
dued, that their prosperity might be con- 
sidered in some measure secure, they began 
to be known in the old world as an asylum 
for the persecuted and a fitting home for 
thoee who would be free. Then it was, that 
Louis XIV., by an act, of which it is diffi- 
cult to say whether its madness or wiciced- 
ness predominated, reyoked that edict, 
which had presenred the peace of his do- 
minions, ai^ retained within them men 
iHio contributed much to tiieir strength and 
pnwperity.— Thus it was, that when the 
forests which darkened our southern shores 
were cut down and the broad fields were 
fdanted, the land was made ready to re- 
ceive into its bosom the most religious and 
most Tirtuous men in France ; men, who for 
a considerable period had been isolated in 
their own country, tolerated by law, but 
smitten with the persecutions of contempt, 
derision, and distrust, and thus taught so to 
value liberty of conscience and freedom 
from idolatrous superstitions, that when bid- 
den to choose between these, and the vari- 
ous blessings of a home and a countrv, they 
chose to bear witb. them into exile that 
wldoh they valued more than all they 
IdEt. A large proportion of the numerous 
families of Huguenots,— to g^ve them their 
common appellation,— who came to Ameri- 
ca, settled in the southern states ; but many 
came to New England and to the middle 
•tates, and their names and their descend- 
ants are now to be met with in every re- 
gion of our oountiy. 

It is indeed the prominent and peculiar 
feature in our history, that after Europe had 
by g^radual progress arrived at a high pitch 
of refinement and prosperity, the two na- 
tions which were far in advance of all the 
rest in all that was valuable, were so acted 
upon by vanooB motives and circumstances, 
that they drove out from among them the 
best and noblest of their sons ; the men of 
the most inflexible adherence to principle, 
and at the same time of the purest princi- 



*'*Reipectiiig the system of sUvery which pre- 
vailstn this state, it is nothing moie than justice to 
add — ^that the colonists, at an early period, became 
convinced of the evil, and made eflbrts to check it, 
which were repressed by ths anthority of the sove- 
reign. The writer of this has now berore him seve- 
ml extracts from the * Records of the Council of 
State,' dated 1723, 17^1742, fromwhichitappears, 
that acts of the colonial legislature, laying a duty 
on the importation of slaves, were (Usapproved and 
of course nullified by the king. The ground of ob- 
jection was, that they injuriously affi^d the trade 
m^ shipping of Great Entaiiir—^ArHeU "* Fir- 
^Mta** in the Aneriem edition if Rtu* Cydo- 



lUs may serve to show that there are some 
grounds for the above assertion. It cannm be sop- 
posed that either the government of England or the 
colony of Viiginia foresaw all the consequences of 
this trade ; stflU let the blame, whether it bo more 
or less, attach where it should. 



pies of religion and policy then known in 
the world ; and this too, at the very period, 
when our shores were prepared to receive 
the principal finmders of their future na- 
tions. 

We have spoken particularly of the three 
principal sources of our population, and it 
cannot be necessary to suggest how large 
an extent of our territory has been filled by 
emigration from these states. But some 
parts of this country were settled by emi- 
grants from Europe, who had no connexion 
with those of whom we have spoken. Of 
these instances of exception, some are so 
slight, they deserve no notice ; like drops 
falling into the ocean, they received a cha- 
racter from the surrounding element, with- 
out perceptibly imparting any thing of their 
own. But most of them, as the German 
emigrants to Pennsylvania, many of the 
Dutch colonists of New York, the CathoUcs 
of Maryland, and Ogletliorpe's settlement 
in Georgia, harmonized well, both in the in- 
ducements which led them hither, and in 
the character they brought, with those who 
had preceded them. 

With respect to subsequent periods of 
our history, we have no room to say more, 
than that the principles of freedom and 
justice which our fathers brought with 
them, were unchecked here, and grew with 
luxuriant fertility unknown and impossible 
amid the barrenness, the weeds, and the 
poison of European policy. They operated 
strongly,— and not always silently, — until 
our fathers had formed the habit and learn- 
ed the wisdom of liberty. Then came the 
war which gave us a national existence, 
national feelings, and a national character. 
The good effects of the revolutionary war, 
in preparing us to sustain the character and 
discharge the offices for which we are a na- 
tion, are unspeakable and immeasurable. 
The different sections of our country were 
encircled and bound together by the strong 
ties of a common object, a common effort, 
and a common conquest. They were firmly 
held, each to the other; and a fiery zeal in- 
flamed every part of Uie community thus 
imited into identity, until, if we may use so 
coarse a figure, the whole was welded into 
one mass. There are those who are led, by 
the independence which the state govern- 
ments have retained, to magnify the actual 
differences which distinguish some classes of 
our citizens from other classes, and to deny 
that we have in truth any national charac- 
ter. But our national g^ernment is amply 
armed with all national powers for all na- 
tional purposes, and who will venture to 
deny a national name or national character 
to England, France, or Spain, although cer- 
tain it is that no distinctions whatever exist 
between our northern and southern, or eas- 
tern and western brethren, so great as those 
which may be pointed out between the 
Yorkshireman and the inhabitant of Corn- 
wall; the native of Brittany and of Lao- 
guedoc ; the Biscayan and the Andalusian. 
A very little examination makes it obvious 
that we cannot yield to any nation of equal 
magnitude, in identity of language, of man- 
ners, and of g6iiii|iil.oli»iaoten 



Since we have been a nation, what is our 
history ? What danger is there to which we 
have not been exposed, and what injury 
have we sustained? War has assailed us, 
dangerous as any war can well be, until as- 
sembled Europe shall make the ocean her 
highway for armed millions ; but we have 
come out from this trial, unscathed. Party 
spirit was to be the fiery giilf into which 
our own madness would throw all that we 
have and other nations have oot But 
party spirit has raged with an intensity of 
wrath that can hardly be exceeded ; it was 
nurtured by interest and ambition, by false- 
hood and prejudice, by anger and obstinacy, 
until it burnt between us like a devouring 
flame, which no man could pass through to 
go unto his brother. That day has gone 
by, and we dare to ask. In what respect are 
we the weaker or the worse for the past 
peril ? If we should dread a repetition of 
those scenes and feelings, we should also, 
not only hope that the time which has gone, 
may teach that which is to come, but re- 
joice in that proof of rooted strength, which 
we may find in the fact of our escape and 
safety. 

We must close this very rapid sketch of 
our history. Could it be more crowded 
with witnesses to the great truth, that we, 
ajs a nation, are siunmoned to a great woik ? 
That work is begim, but not finished ; and 
finished it cannot be, until we are deliver- 
ed from all that obstmctB the activi^^ of 
those just principles, which we alone recog^ 
nize, and have fully exemplified all the 
good which their unimpeded operation can 
produce. 

In a future number we shall consider 
how far and in what manner, the condition 
of this country corroborates the testimony 
of its history. 



POETRY. 



THE RIVULET. 






This little rill that, from the springs 
Of yonder grove, its current brings. 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes praltling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet when life was new. 
When woods in early green were drest, 
And from the chambers of the west 
The wanner breezes, travelling out. 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about. 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play; 
To crop the violet on its brim. 
And listen to the tbrostle^s hymn. 
With blooming cheek and open brow. 
As young and gay, sweet rUI, as thou. 

And when the days of boyhood cam^ 
And I had grown in love with fame. 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how glad and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
High visions then, and lofty schemes 
Glorious and bright as fairy dreams. 
And daring hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek. 
Passed o^er me ; and I wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die. 

Years change thee not Upon yon hill 
The uUl old maplei, verdant still. 
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Yet tell, in proud and grand decay. 
How swift the jear» have passed away, 
Since iirtt, a duld, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
But thou, gay, merry rivulet. 
Dost dimple, play, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave. 
And dancing to thy own wild chime. 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
llie same sweet sounds are in my car 
My early childhood loved to hear; 
As pure thy limpid waters run. 
As bririit thev sparlde to the sun; 
As fresh the berlw that crowd to drink 
The moisture of thy oozv brink; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
CoiMs-up, as modest and as blue; 
As green, amid thy current's stress, 
Floato the tcarce-rooted water cress ; 
And the brown ground bird, in thy glen. 
Still chirps as menily as then. 

Thoa changest not—but I am changed. 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave strainer, come to see 
The play-place of bis infancv. 
Has scarce a ni^le trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are past — 
Too bright, too beautiful to last 
Tve tried the world — it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 
Tet wen has nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth ; 
Tlie radiant beauty, shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God, 
Shows firesnl^, to my^ sobered eye, 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 

A few brief years shall pass away. 
And I, all trembling, weak, and grey, 
Bowed to the earth which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould 
(If haply the dalrk will of liite 
Indulge my life so long a date). 
May come for the last time to look 
^fpon my childhood's fiivourite brook. 
Toen dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy diancing stream ; 
And mintly on my ear shaO fall 
Thy jprattmig current's merry call; 
Yet snalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met*st my infant sight. 

And I shall sleep — and on thy side, 
As affes afier ages glide, 
Children their eariy sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year. 
Gaily shah play luid glitter here ; 
Anud young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless inlancy shab pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fiuling race of men. 
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Faintly thy rising radiance slione, 
Dial, in the sea foam's whiteness ; 

Now mounted on thy lenith throne, 
Thou coverest earth with brightness. 

Sweet moon, thy beauty glads the eye 
And calms the heart tlwt turns to thee ; 

And breathes from out that silent sky. 
The holy peace of purity. S. X. 

A FRAGMSBTT. 

Dear Sister, I was once as thou art now, 
A thing all life and joyance ; then my brow. 
Untouched by time or care, was smooth; my mind. 
Like thine, was buoyant ; ranging, unconfined 
As winds that sweep the ocean. While 1 ffoit 
Upon thee, and behold ihy innocent ways. 
How does the memory of departed days 
Haunt me with feelings, that I would foiget ; 
Joys, whose remembrance only brings regret, 
Now they are gone forever. Once, uke uee» 
I roved among the hills ; there, feiftcy-free* 
Gaung on Nature with intense delight. 
With an unsated, cloyless appetite. 
Thev caU thee childish !— Would that I could brii^ 
Back my own childish feelines, when the Spring, 
Just Mulshing into Summer, do^hed the woods 
With varied verdure, and the rushing floodi 
Sounded delicious music ; or when wikl 
With coming storms, with clouds on clouds up-piled 
In awful grandeur, and with winds that sobbed 
Loud through the forest. Winter came, and robbed 
Autumn of all her beauty. 
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TO THS MOOV. 

I pour my tribute song to thee, 

Fairest gem of even ; 
Thy pleasant light falls fiill and free 

From a fer home in heaven. 

Thv silver crest is on the wave 
And the doud that over it hovers ; 

It sleeps alike on the new-made grave. 
And the bridal bed of lovers. 

Tlie dark blue depths are spreading ffur, 
And many a star is beaming 

A faintly sparkling lustre there, 
While men beneath are dreaming. 

And those fair stars are still, the while, 
To see thee float through heaven. 

Pouring the glorY of thy smile 
ThnMigh douds that smile hath meat. 



[For an account of the Franklin Institute, which 
is well worth notice, see the files of the National 
Gazette for the last six weeks or two months. 
It contains the constitution, jfc] 

A prospectus has been issued, in Phila- 
delphia, by Edward Clark, A. IML, of" The 
American Repertory of Agriculture, Man- 
ufactures and the Mechanic Arts.'' Its 
chief object will be to collect, as far as 
may be found practicable, all the important 
knowledge of our country, connected with 
the subjects mentioned in the title; but 
other subjects connected with science and 
domestic economy will be introduced. Spe- 
cifications of expired or existing patents, 
or abstracts from them, and accounts of 
failures in attempted improvements or in- 
ventions, accompanied occasionally with 
explanatory engravings, will also be pub- 
lished when entitled to particular notice. 

WORDSWORTU^S POEMS. 

John H. Wilkins and James Brown will 
pnblish a Selection from the Works of Wil- 
liam Wordsvrorth. This selection will include 
the Excursion and most of his Miscellane- 
ous Poems. None will be omitted which 
arc not thought to be decidedly opposed to 
the public taste. This selection will be 
comprised in four neat duodecimo voltmies. 

Subscriptions received by CummingB, Mil- 
liard, & Co. No. 1 Coroliill, and at William 
HilUard's bookatore, CanM^ffH* 



Sumner Li Fairfield b ^K&fukag for the 
press, a Metrical Komaneg, eiilltkd "Mo- 
rana or tlie Avengeri fixBided on fbe Hi»: 
ttaej of a celebrated Indian praphrtieoentlyi 
dooeated.'' Also, a dldaottayodlnr entitled 
**'Ilie Fleaaurei of lUariakiiv.^ ^ 



In press and expected to be published 
the present montli. Elements of Universal 
Geography, Ancient and Modem, on the 
Principles of Comparison and Classifica- 
tion.— Modem Geography, by William C. 
Woodbridge.— Ancient Geography, by Em- 
ma Willard, Principal of the Female Sem- 
inary at Troy, N. Y. 

THE BOSTON JOURNAL OF PHIL OSOPHT AND 

THE ARTS. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and 
the Arts, containing Selections from the 
Transactions of Learned Societies and for- 
eign Scientific Journals, and original ana- 
lytical views of subjects in Philosophy and 
the Arts compiled from various sources ; in- 
tended to exhibit a view of the progress of 
discovery in Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Geography, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted 1^ John 
W. Webster, M. D. John Ware, M D. and 
Daniel Treadwell, Fellows of the American 
Academy of Arts and Siences. Published 
by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. No. 1, Com- 
hill, Boston ; to whom communications are 
to be addressed, post-paid. 

The object of this work is to render ac- 
cessible to the American public, the various 
and important information which is coi^ 
stantly communicated to the European 
worid, through the transactions of their 
learned Societies, and their Scientific Jour^ 
nals. It is well known that nearly all the 
valuable discoveries in Philosophy, of the 
present century, have been first made 
known through these publications. Their 
number has now, however, become so ex- 
tended, that access to them can be obtained 
by only a small proportion of readers. Thie 
is particularly die case in our own country* 
and a veil is thus drawn between us and the 
rapid progress which is daily making in 
discovery on the other side of the Atlantic 
It is also to be considered that as they have 
increased in number, their valtie has been 
somewhat diminished by the frequent ad- 
mission of indifi*erent articles. 

It is intended in the work, the plan of 
^hich is now submitted to the public, to 
publish selections of such papers, or parts 
of papers, as are in themselves most valua- 
ble, or possess an interest from any rela- 
tion they may have to the situation and 
prospects of the American people,— to make 
occasional abridgements of those whose 
length would preclude their adnussion en- 
tire,-^and whenever there may happen to 
be a variety of articles from different soiuv 
ces upon any particular subject, to present 
an aly tical views of them. This last method 
of communicating infonnation it ia hoped 
may be made especially useful; since it 
happens, that observations relating to the[ 
same subject are frequently made at near- 
ly the same time, by several individuals in 
difierent parts of the world, all of which it 
would be impossible to publish, whilst yet 
an analytical view of the whole would be 
of great value. 
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It Diaj be added, that ■Ithong'h the prin- 
tiptX abject will be the publication of sc- 
lectioDi from tonign work*; yet it i> noi 
intended that the psf^cs of thii Journal shall 
becloseda^OBtaDyoriginul article* of mer- 
it which maj be ofered, particularly thiiw- 
telatiog to the hiitory and progreu of dis- 
COTeij in our own cojutry. 

ConDiTloira. — Thii work ii publifhcd on gooil 
nper, and with a new type, j 



THB VMITBD BVATBS tITBBART OASBSTS. 



roiiil Bnneii of Ibe Americia Munnioth — Sards- 
vatiu—Achaiia—Btalanl on the Opaliof Hun- 
eaty— Cle «velimdiie— Rubeilite— Lrpidoliie — C: eo- 
logy of Lake HuioD—Revicw of Parkinsnn'i Out- 
line! of Oiyclalogy — Krw Localitiei of AineriLBn 

Hot ABY,— Raffle lia Titan— Mr SaWiu on the 
Wild Poato— Plums from Rio Janeiro. 

Ebtomologv Drf/nmfon ['our Nitite Spe- 
cie! ol the Grnui <:anlhari( — Mi Kirty on Ani 
mals Tcceivin; Nulrimenl from MincTil Snlntancei 
Ikes— On Ihe Hybeioaiion oi 



of the thiid Humberar each Tolume. 

The Nature and Plan of thii WorV will 
be Ken from the following Abstract of th(' 
Content* of the Volume already ptibliihed. 

ASTHOHOMT. — Rinatu'i Clui>nograpti — Mr 
Pani on the Chan)(ei in the Declination of the Fia- 
•d Stan— BaiOD de ZwAon the Obtervaloriei at 
Eoiope— Praf Fanar on the Cornel of IS23— '34 
—ElcnwnM of Ihe Comei of 1833. 

OmtS.— Mr ButUr on the Iiueonbilily of the 
Eye to certain Coloun, 

HTDROSAMicl.—Mr Knaelti on the Cuirili- 
nru Fonn of the Sterol of Ship»— Mr Ptrtini' 
New Steam Fi^ne— ObMrvalioni on Circulai- 
Sterol— Eaperimenls on the Preuun of Wa- 



Eilent of the Atmoniher 
nenl in a Diving BeU. 



MacHAHtcs.— Mr Ptrkwi' Iinpcoraiienli in 

ivi^— Mr TrmAeeli do CaM lion 

-New Metboit of Tanniiw and Dytiw— Of Glai. 

J-^.... —Uk fmMt Ih» T\^ 



I of Engiavii 



Big Eaitben Waie — Soldeiuig with Catt lion — De- 
•eription of Monleith t Co'i great Bandana Galle. 
ry — New Apparalui ttai DeicriUng Canci — Meth. 
od of obtaining Iron from Slagi and Cinder— Meth- 
od of prodDCini the Prinaalic Coloura on Metallic 
Soriacei— On the Allovs of Steel. 

Acoi;sTiC6. — Dt IraUoMion on Sonada Inaadi- 
ble to ceruin Ean— Velocity of Soanil. 

Elbctricitt and UaltAruii.— New Fonn 
of Voltaic Appsrami. 

MAOiETieO- — Actoonl of CspUin Scorciby'i 
Hagnelical DiMOnriei. 

MeteoBologt. — Prof, famronu Appma- 
tui fm Deiermining the Mean TemperaniiT, te. — 
Mr GooAna on the Oale of September. iBO—KK- 
niarkable Meteor- New Facti reipeclii^ the Al. 
nXHphere— Sir H. Onyoo the Foimaiionof MbU. 
CRKMI8TRI. — Redaciion o{ Sulphoui of Lead 
— Dr Urt im' Chloride of Lime or Bleaching Pow- 
der— Dr Webttir'i Examination of Ihe Meieor 
from Maine, Ac— Ten for ProtivSatU of Iron- 
Acid Earth of Penia— Di Marat on Ibe Salbs 
C^onienU of Sea Water— Hydiiodate of Poiou — 
Mr Faraia]! on Condeniation of liw Gawi^^^ 
the Aclioa of Platinum on Mixtuna of Oxygen, 

Hydrageu, *c — Dal)trtii,a>i VMi' '^ 

TnUian detectiai ODall quanlhiei 
Roman Cement— Sic H. Dati/ on the 
of Gaiei. 

Zool,oaT. — Mr SmOi on Animals o( America 
nltied 10 Ihe Ctnus Aatilope — ProC Januim on tlie 
Rocky Mountain Sbwp of Ibe Amerfcani— Sir E. 
Hbhu on a New Speclei of Rhinocero(~Dr TnaU 
oa Ibe Oiang Oatang — On American Animals of 
the Genuj Fdii 

ConrARATlVE AratoMi.— M. G. St HUairt 
on ibe Identity of tb« Orgau of Animali of Diffe- 
rent ClaaNi. 

MiaSRALOOT and GmolooT.- Dr ^oeCiif. 
lodi 00 Certain Eleratioiu of I.and t^onnecUd with 
tbc ActioM of Volcanoej— Dr £>»■ on Ibe Miner- 
aksy of Ceylon— Prot Btukiand on Fouil Teeth 
aniTBonei iu a Caie in Yorkibire— Rockii* Slooe 
of RoibiirT- Marble of Stoneham— M. Gau-Lut- 
tac on Vokanoet— Mr Srajie on the Erapiion of 
VefUTiuj, 1B21— Prot /tminunn on the (ieoloey 
ofthc Apenninei—^reen FeliparofDevcrly— No- 
tice 1^ Conybeare and Pliillipi Uuilinei of ibe Go- 
olofy U Kngland and Walet— Dr Wan on Iba 



. Ihe Snail. 

GEOGKAraT.— Mr OtTim't Awent 
Peal of Mini— Capt. &oru*v'« Voyage 
Coait of Greenland— Mr Clinold'i AtctaX to Mont 
Blanc — Journey acraia Nrwlbumllani 

StAtiSticB.- Mr Aarvfy ondielnctranof the 
Papulallon of the United Slaleiand Teiiitoriei 
Amrriui, tc. 

! HlCRoollAFHT —On the Ijiminoiu Appi\ 
' anc« of Ihe Ocean. 

Gkrebai. Scirhck and ITbrfdi. Aatb. — (' 
SlmUon on the Sepulchial Caveroi of Egyjit 
I Method of Preaerving Ecbioi, Aue riK. 4^— ' 
I count of Ibe Fire of Si Elmo— Acconni of the t. 

B^oaionof I Steam Boiler al Lochrin IMitillen — 
ew Mode of Extinguiabing Firta in Cbunnei 
New Method of Aacertaiaing the Maximum fl 
I lity of Water— Dr ffarm'i Uetciiipiioa of 
I E^pliu Mnmmy. and an Account of Ihe Opi 
Ition of Embalming — -Malrix of the Dlami 
— Ditcovery of a Sow Alpliabft — Account n 
Man who Swallowed a Number of Claap Knivr 
New Fermenting Apparaiua — Pieietvation of 
Leeches— New HeihodDf Obtaining CaitoiOil— 
Dticription of Vetlie'a Gicl in Norway— A ecu irni 
of the opening of two Moouuiea — Count Rumforri'i 
Donation for the Ejtabliahmeni of a Biennial I'tp 
miam— Eflecu of Chloride of Lime ai a Diaiilcc- 
lor — Preaerraiion of PlanU — Improved Ptocett Ibi 
Manuftciuring White Lead — Improvement in 
Sheathing Copper. 
Ho&OLOGT.— Mr Dyor** Improvement in Clorlif. 
SciiitTiFic BiooaArsT.— Hemoir of the LiJc 
of BartbollcL 



Sir H. Davy, Bait F. R. S. 

Lient. CoL Stialon. F. R. S. 

John MicCalluch. H. D. F.R. S. 

John Butler M. D. K.I.S. 

John Pond. Ew|. Aitronomer Royal. 

John Fanar. Eiq. Prof, Math. ^. inHaivar 

lioivenlty. 
iOKflx Satnne. E>q. F. R. S. 
T. W. Hairia, H. D. 



Harvard Ui 
Prof PicieL 

Sir Evrrard Home. Ban. 
Rev. William Kitby. F. B. S. 
John Knowlei, Ew. F. R. S. 
Charlea H. Smith. Esq. A.L. H. 
Annuel Conon, Eaq. 
Henry Meikle, Eaq. 
Bev. William Dunbar. 
WillUm Burnet. M. D. 
J. L. Sullivan, Esq. 

■n»on. E-a. F. B. ?. 
RTraill, M. D. F. R. S, 



/■Hu- 



!■, t-q. 



l!.iroii .W Zieh. 

'\:..a Ifrr. M. 0- F. R. S. 

V\i:]i[i,>.-..ic,hy,K«i.F.R.S. 

\. M If-^ou. EWL 

JUu) lir>.«,l.T.Ll.D, it. 

-M I'siaday, Ew. CbrmicaJ A<s> 

Royal IiMUtution. 
Mrxaadti Miufxt, M. D. tti: 
W. H. WoItn«fon. M. K. V, P. R, ' 
Rev. »rim«n B " - - - ■ 



Robert Jameion Eaq. PioC tin. Hitl. Edin. • 

Rev. Eiia S. Goodwin. 

Jamea Dean. E>q. Prof. M«b. is Oie Univeni? 



Our Cnl number waa Dot poUisbed until 
aevcnlecD days after that on which it was 
dated ; this delay aroae from ao unexpected 
difficulty in procuring from adittaDt manu- 
fac lory the paper to be used for tbe Gaiette. 
We retained our ori^naldateirf order that 
we migbt begin with a quarter of the year. 
The third number ihould be dated May 1, 
but as it could not be published on that day, 
wc have concluded to date it on Ihe IS of 
May. The lucceMive numbers will appear 
with regularity, and the numbernow omitted 
will be publitbcMl before tbe finlof Novem- 
ber, that tbe aemiannual volume may tbea 
be completed. 

(JJ-Sine the preceiling reviewj were in type, «c 
liBve leoroed by intelligence from Englaiid ttat 
Edmnnd de Quincy, ofOxford, ii now generally 
believed to be Ihe author of Ibe " &>nfeiiiotu of 
an Opium-eater." We tnenlion thit, became the 
writer of the article upon that work auppOKd it (0 
be a aon of apologetic autabiography <^M[ Cole- 



ZiIST OF NBW PUBLICATIONS 



Proafa that the Common Theories and 



of the Scripture Doctrine relative to tbe Na- 
and Character of a Moral Agent. 8«d. pp. 
104. NewYoA. 

An Exhibition of UnitBrianism, with 
Scriptural Eitlraclt. Tract No. 1. pp. 35. Green- 



Statement of Facts relative to the Last 
of the laie Mn Badger of Natick, which was 
lowed on Ibe Final Hearing. Svo. pp. 63. 



Wi 
diialif 
Dedham. 
Touches 

together with f'amily 
Ac*e. By"- 



Afrri. 



if the Deacription of 
the Towni in Maine, pp. 43. 
Portland, 

ProfcisioD is not Principle, or the name 

of Chriuian ia not Chriaiianity. By Ibe Author at 

ici-ion. I3mo. pp. 161 BoiIod. 

The DcfonnM TransformLd ; a Drama. 

By the Biglit Honourable Lord Byron. lEhuo. pp. 

-4. Philadelphia. 

ScrnioQs preached in St John's Church, 
llatcow- Bv Thomas Chalmers, Minicter of St. 
iihn'i Church, Glaagow. ISmo. pp. 339. Phila- 

An Account of tbe Varioloid Epidemick, 

licb haa lately appeared in Edinbu^ and other 
parla of Scotland ; with ObservatUina on Ihe Iden- 
thy of Chicken Pox; in a letter lo Sir James 
H'GrFgor. Bv John TbompsoD, M. D. F. B. & E. 
' o. pp. 419. 'Philadelphia. 
, Percy Maltory. By (he Autborof Pen 
(>wen. IVol). llmo. pp. £55. Ptuladel|diia. 

Prose. By a Poet. 3 Vols. ISmo. pp. 

1. Philadelphia. 



VHS VSIVED STAVB9 tllGRAHr OASSVSB. 



A Collection of Essaja and Tracts Lo 
Thrology. No. 6. By Jared Sparkt Ba«on. 

Speei-h of Mr Webiter ob the Turiff; 
Dflivprcd in Ihe House of Rtpreieol adves o' -' - 
Unii"'! Stilts. April, 1824. flvo. pp. 47. Be 

A Sermon, Di:Ii%'crcd at the DcJicdtion 
of the New Meciing Houie, riactcd for the uu of 
the Calviniit Church, and ihe Society conapcted 
wkbiuiB Worcester, Masi. Oct. 13, IRM. 
Simuel Austin, D. D. Pailoi at Ihe fitit Coiiirega- 
tiona] Churchin Newport. R. J. pp. 23. W^rcei- 
let, Mut. 

A Sennon delivered at Worcester, Mass. 
OcL IS. I9t3. At ibe OidinafloD of the Rev. [. 
Im Hoully to (be Paiionl Office over ihi! ( 
luic Church ind Society in thai PIhcc By Lyuian 
Boechei, D. D. W Edit. pp. 40. 

Some Accouat of the Medical ScUool : 
Boston, and of the Geoenll Uotpilal. pp. I 
PuWitbed lor Diitributioo. 

A Sermon on Intemperance, dclirered : 
the North Church in Newburypon, on thr occaiiii 
of the Public Fun, April 1, im B; Lalbft Fr 
liet Dimmicit. pp. 30. 

A Diicoune od Ihe Proper Test of the 
Chriitian Chaiscler, delivered it tlw Churcl ' 
Biattle-itreet, Boston, on the Lord's I>iy. Mi 
21,1324. By Honry Caiman, pp. Si. Bo... 
The RecoUeotioDB of Jotham Anderson, 
Minisierof the Gospel, pp. IIS. 

Seimons Illustrative of a Life According 
lotheConuuiidiiKDt>,iii our Idea of the Churaclet 
of tlv Lord, delivered before the Society of the 
Hew Jeruaalem. lloio, pp. 84. Boston. 

The Rational Guide to Readio);; and Or- 
thography, beuu on aitempi to improve lnr,\inn:e- 
■neul of words in Elfish Sprlling B.K.k-. Midia 
adapt Ihe Reading Lessons to the compn <ji iL-itmol 
those En whom they are inicuiled. B; WillL.iin U. 
Fowie, InitracWr of the Mo iiilnrial School, jiSontou. 
Storiefl Ez|danatorj of tho Chiircii Cale- 
chisiu. By Mrs Sherwood, Author of several jiop- 
nlar woiks for childreo. Kurlii^n, N. J. 

Histor; of Henry Miller, a little Boy 
who a-a» not brought np according to the Fai' " 
of this World. By [he same AuOwr. IDtno. 

A Brief Memoir of Krishna-Pal, the first 
Hindoo in Ben^ who broke the Ch-nin of llieii 
Cast by embracing Ihe Gospel; to whicll i^ Bildeii 
The Decision, or Religion must be All, or is Noth- 
ii^. ISnto. 

Works of Maria Bljfeworth, Vol. lU. con- 
Uining Belinda. Bvo. Botou. Parker's edition. 
St Rotians Well, VoL XVt of the Wa- 
Terly Novels. 9vo. 

BY CUMMIXGS, HILUARD, 1 CO. 



i Politic! of Ancient 
Greece. Timslated from the Gennan of Arnold 
II. L. Heercu, by George Bancroft. 

What think je of Christ? A Sermon 



WiUi 

Royal Societies of Edinbuigh.— With fin I 
tion and various addi^ni and alteratiunA, 
ed to adapt it to Ilie pieeent elate of kiio»h 
John Ware, M. D, Fellow of the Mds..^ 
Meilical Society, and of ibe American Ad 






IScien 



The Greek Reader, bj Frvderic Jacobf, 
ProfetMr of tho Gymnasium at Gotha. and ediUr 
of the AntholtMia, From tin seventh Gviama 
cditioc, adapted to Ibe tnintUtion of BuKmann's 
Creek Grwnmar. 

A Practical Treatise upon the AnlhoriQ' 
and Dut; of Juiticei of the Peace ti Criminat 
Prancutioni. Uv Daniel Davit, SatlokDr Geneial 
ofMi '^ - 



A Oi^neral Abridgment and Di^Pst of 
Ami'tlcan Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 
mencs. By Nathan Dane. LL. D. Counsellor at 
Uw. Volumes T. II. and HI. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Huoty Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston. 

Sketches of the Earth and ils Inhabi- 
tants : camprisiiig a DeEcriplion of the Granil 
Feamres of Nature; Ihe Principal Mountauii, ~ 
en, Calaiacts. and other InierBsiing Obiocls 
Natural Curioniet; also of tho Chief Cities 
Removable Edifices luid Ruins ; logclhei 



By J. 



.Won 



graphy. 
By J. E. V 



Elements of Geogi 

Modem I with an Atlai ~ 
Steieotype edition. — 

lioni liave been made in the 

siderable changes also in all parts, the moderage- 

ography. the ancient, and the tabular riewi. TIw 

dcjiign hal been to render Ihe work n 

ent br use, both to ihe (caclier and the , , 

Atlas hat also been revised, and a new map of the 

Eaitam and Middle Siaiei has been added to it] 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modem 
Geography, on the plan of Goldsmith and Gi 



BY WELLS AND LILLY, 

Boitoii. 

Observatiotis on ttie Diseases nf Females 

which are attended by Discharges ; illiulrated by 
Copper-Hales of the diseases, ic By Charles 
Maiis&eld Chrkc. Memberof the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Surgeon to the Queen's Lying-la Hot^- 
tal. and Lficlurer on Mlilwilery in London. 

Private and Special Statulee of the Com- 
monweidlh of Ma^saihuiettt. Fiom February 
1806 in February 1914. Reviud and published by 
authority of ilie Lepslatufe. in confotmily with a 
resolution, passed Md February, ISa. [These 
lunici contain the Acts passed since the publicA- 
in of Ihe tiirec first volumes, and comprise voi- 
les 4 and 5 of Ihe series.) 
Journal of a Residence in Chili. By A 
Young American, detained in that Country durinfl 
the Kevoluliauary scenes of IBn-lS-IS. 

Duke Christian of Lnnebui^ ; or. Tradi- 
tion from the Hani. By Miss Jane Potter, authoi 
■ " Thaddcus of Warsaw." *e. Ix. Ar. 
Warreniana; With Notes Critical and 
Exptanalorf . By ihe Kdiur nf a Quarterly Be- 
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hors of Rejected A 

BY JACOB B. MOORE, 
Couc<frtL 
A Gazetteer of the slate of New Hamp- 
lire. Embellished with an accurate Map of the 
ite.an4 'cvetnl other enjravirs>. Ily John Far- 
ct and Jarol, B. Moore. 
A new edition of Jefferson's Manual. 



Annals of the tMn. 

uuly uf Merrimack, ami slat* of Kew Haniji- 
shire, from its tirit Klllemenl, In the year l?£ti. lo 
the vMi 1823; with btographical sketchiH, Tu 
which Is added « mtmoir of iIk Peoacook todians. 
Vy Jacob B. Moor*. 

A ChronolofficaJ Rcfisteruf Boacawen,. 
in the couDly nf Merrimack, and stale of New i 
Hampstaiic. trnm iJie Srsl selllement of the town I 
ID 1820. 11; ElKinrritr Price, A. M. patloi of tb* 
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An Historical tind Topojrrapbical Sketch 

of Andoi-er. ."). H, By Jacob B. Moore. 

Civil and Ecclesiutical History of Ef 
som, N. H. By Rev. Jooallian Curtii, A. M. 

The Genius of Oblivion, and other 
Focma. By ■ I^y of New Hampibire. 

BY E. LTTTELL, 
Philajilphia. 

IIm Jnuiaal of Foreign Medicine, No. 14. E&tt 
by John 0. Godman. M. D, quarterly. $i a year. 

Tho Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Sciencp. No. ^ monthly. J8 a year. 

The Christian Advocate, edited by Asabel 
Green, D. D. tnonthly, $3 a year. 



Z.IST or WORKS IK Passs 



The Lives of tiie Ancient Philosopben, 
Translated Groni the French of Fenelon, wilh Notes, 
and a Lileof (he Author, By Rev. John Cormsiidi, 
M. A. Uurliiwlon, N. J. 

Journal of a Tour in Italy in the year 
18-21, with a Descripdon of Gibraltar. By An 
Americiin. Svo. with plates. New Yoik. 

Hume and Smollett's History of Ikigland. 
Abridged, and contimted lo the accession Gsoiw 
the Fourth. By John Robinson, D. D. 1 Vol. 
Bvo. uiili 160 eiuravinM. New York. 

Aldo n's Spelling Book. Second Volume. 
Tenth EiUlion. Boston. 

A tliird Edition of Wayland's Senntm on 

Moral Dignity of the HiMionary Enterprise. 



BV CinilMINGS, HOJJARD 4- CO. 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Qtrradam Se- 
lects. With English Notes. 

[In iliis edition, nndenaken wilh tiie approbation 
and by ilie advice of the PriDcipal itf Exeter Acad- 
tor which Seminary the work was originally 
ired, the Notes will be improved by alleiatioiis 
jiaiiions aufigeHed by respectable instmclers. 
and no pains wiUba spaied 10 avoid anors of the 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
._iljcal and PncticaL By William EnAsId, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with imptove- 

A General Abridgment and Dig«st of 

nertcan Law, wilh Occasional Notes and Com- 
rnts. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In eight vol- 
nes. Vol. IV. 

Collectanea Greeca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
uii'tsccdilion; In which the Lathi of the Notes 
and VoiMbulary Ii tranilaled into English. 

PubliasVirgiliusMaro; — Buc^lica, Geor- 
n, et £neis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

Lectures on various hranchei of Natural 

llslory. By William DaDdridca Peck, A. A. & 
'<■ H. S. late Prolesiar of Natural History in Ha> 

An liitroductioo to tho Differential and 
iniritrnl <Jalcu]us,Dr the Doctrine of Fluuonsj de- 
' ' Ibe Uniieisitr. 



»p nnons, by the late Rev. David Osgood, 
D. I) Pallor of the Church m Medford. m) b* 

li.dinafcwdays.1 

[iruek and English Leiicoti. 

is irork, which was annouticed now linw 

lia.s been delayed beyond the intention of the 

lii'iH by circumstances that could cat be and- 

i'ipati'.U ^M will now pnrceed with all the des. 

pait li tuiitistenl with the nature of such a work ; 

«Aicb, beiii( designed lot tba use of young petaou 

r 



*8 

in pullcuUr, will demauil v«iy greu uiir in ihe 
ItnuOD and concctioD at tlw preu.] 

Florula Boitonieoaii, aCollection orplaots 
of BoHon and in Viciiiiiy, wiih Ifaejr placet of 
nowth. time] of Oowerin^iuidaccuioni] ninuka. 



TSB OHISBD STATU UTBBART OAflBTIE. 



Aubrl Swanu, Piofeesoi of 
the Four Gospels of Ibe New Teitamcnt 



in Hsrvanl 
ID Greek, from the Te^ 



ih of all the wonli coDtaiiLed in ihein i 
deiigneri lar the uie of Sdwoli, 

Serenteen Diicaunes oa Several Texts 
of Scriptim ; addicind lo Ctariiliaii A iKmtaliea in 
Villuei near Cambriilge. To whicli arc aiJde<l, 
Sii Hoimng ExerciiM. B; RobCR flobinwD. 



y War- 



Ad Inlroduclioo to Algebi 

ItnCoIbuni. 

Arithmetic i being a Sequel to First Les- 
HWi ID Ariihnietic. By Wamo Cotbura. 

Saratt^ : a Tale of the ReTolutioo. In 

BY WELLS AND ULLY, 
Botim. 
Prirate Can«apoadeiice(rfWilUamCo»- 

Frieadi. Now Am pubtiihed rrom the origuiil, in 
the poaKuion of hn kintmen, John JohnHn, LL. 
D. Rector of Yaihain. with Welbome in Norfblk. 

Female Friendship, A Tale &!■ Sundaja. 
By the author of " School tbi Siitcn." 

A TraatiMi on Crimci and Mitdemeanora. 
In two TOlumei. By William Ordnnll RutwU, 
of Lincohi'i Inn. Eiq. Bairister^at-Ditr.— With 
Notei and lUfeiencei to American Autlioritie>. 
By Daniel Daiii, Esq. Solicitor Oeneml of MnisB' 

Pickoring's Reporti. [Coatinuatioo of 
Mauacliuirili Repoili^ 

A new editioDof Haj's Pnlitioal Ecooomj. 

Ei^tb Totnnie of Taunlon'i Reports. 

Tbe Beati and Caiuei of Diseases, inre«- 
tifcaled by Anatoniyt containing a &*"< variety of 
Diuectionn, and accompanied with Kemniki. By 
John Baptist Motganii, CMef Pniftunr of Anaio- 
mj, and Pnildent rn the Uniienh]' at Padui. — 
Abridged, and eluFidated wMi ca|mai note). By 
WSIiam Cooke, Member of ttia Roynl College 
of Surgeons, London — and one of the Hunieriao 
Society. 

BY JACOB B. HOORE, 

ClHUtTd. 

Reports of Catei atfoed and determioed 

in tba Supetioi Cooit of Near Hampihire. Vol. 
II. (To be published in June.] 

ColleGtioaa of tbe Historical Society of 
TTew Hunpilure. Vol. I. [To contain, bctiilri 
ari^nai aiticlrs, the Htnoi^of the lamina Wan, 
written by Mi Penhallow, with cojnooa noiei, 4^] 

BY CA&EY AND LEA. 



A S^tem of Midwifery, by W. P. Dew 
ett, M. D. la one taige rolurne. Sto. with plaioL 

O'Halloran, or the Insurgent Chief, • 
novel, in two volumes. By the author of " Th(' 
Wildemeis" and " Spectre otthe Foitn." 

Long's Second Expedition. N urra 
■n Expedition lo the Source of the 3l IVit rt', Lnke 
Wiampeck. Lake of the Woods, ^c j>,'iib>nie<l 
the yeir 1M3. by otdfr of tlie Hon. Mm C. Ci 
iuMB. Secmary of Wai, noder the dirreUoL' 



Slejihcn H. Ijing, Mjjor of llic L'liited Slalci Ln. 
- -iteifc In 2 lois. Bvo. with plaics. 

Essays on Variolous, Vaccine and Vario- 
loid diiesKS. by N. Cbapcnao. M. D. Svo. 

Chapman on Fever. Svo. 

Cook OD Nervous Diseases. Ja 2 vols. 

Cooke's Morgiigni. In 3 vols. 
Conversations on Chemistry, new edition, 
Willi KoiPt. By W. Keating. 

Dig«st of American Reports. In 4 vols. 



oyalSvo. By T. J. Wharton. En. 
Savings aud Doings, or t>ki 

teal Life, in 3 voli. I2nia. 



itches from 



BY ABRAHAM SMALL, 

PhiladtliJaa. 
A Dissertation on the KaliiTe and Extent 

of the Juiisdidion orihe C^uni of the l'aile<t Stales. 
By Peter S. Duponccau, Esq. with an Inirodoclion 
and an Apueodii. in which will be amiained a 
Sketch of the national and judiciary pon'rrs exer- 
cised in ihe United Stain, from the «rtlleni™i of 
the colonies to Uie lime of the adoption of the 
li'ederal Connution, By Thomas Sergiiant, Etii. 

History of the Colonies planted by the 
English on the continent of Nonli America, fram 
tbeir setUcmenl iDihe commenceDirm of that War 
which terminated in their Inilependence. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Pleadiog- 
in Llvil ActiiHu; comptiiing a lumuuiy view of 
the whole proceeding! m a suit si law. filfli edition, 
wilh the addition of notei anil relerenCFs to alt the 
American aothoriiics. By Joieph P. Norrii. Jud. 
Ek). 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. 
By Neil Gow. Esq. With the addition of American 
noieiandteferencei. ByEdwan! D. IngrshaJn. Esq. 

Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Soeiely. Volume^, new series, quarto, witii 



NEW NOVEL. 

CUMMINGS, HILUARD * CO. have 

just published HOBOMOli, a Tale of 

Early Times. By an American, In 1 vol, 

ISino. lb cents. 

Then all this youthfid paradise aiDund, 
And ah tbe broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the imermiuable wood, Uuit.ftowned 
rv — J -^]g_ BrytaU. 



" FrHeric." says he, ■■ do you know I have been 
tliinking of a new plan lately f" 
"A wise one. no doubl," replied 1; "bnl. priihee. 




t* titoa' m It* deep." 
■givlhal," replied M| "item waodarS' 
■nd ivlth ihc siuDe pniud, ' -' - 
[fWimUiln litveir. and ini^tUc as 
nhe* In the snubemh He miit 



be, smiling ■'tliai uiy wilritst hopes, ha/dly my 
wildest wishei, had pUced me even williiu tigbl m 



the subject which called forth your friend's . 
ed otisctvalinns. owed its loounlic cokoiini almost 
uholly to hb own rich ima^naiion. Stil^ barren 
pnslin^ at New England history is, I 
is etuiugh connectrd wiib it, 10 rouse Iha 
n«rgi-^> of my soul ; and I would bin 
ime other epitaph than thai 'be lived and 

I knew that my friend, under an awkward and 



hanthr world was aware of. I likewise knew 
that K ben lui once aurted in the race, "the del) 
take Ihe hindnHHi' was liit hvorile moUo. Sol 






ew works after, my friend ag . _ 

atwitmenl. and rave me a package, as he sal 
"Hute are my MSS., and it tests entirely wi_ 
you. whether or not to give ilwm to ihe putdic- 
Vou, and every one acquainted uiih our earliest 
isujiy, will perceive that 1 owe many a qtmini ex- 
resuoo, and pithy sentence, to the old and &>i|^ 
'n manuscripts ol Ihose times. 
" Tba ardour wilh wliich i commenced tbis taskf 
has almost wbolly abated. 

" Seriously, Frederic what chance is there ttet 
I, wlm so seldom peep out from ' the loop-holes of 
istreai,' upon a ply and busy world, can have writ- 
len any thing which will meet their Buprobaliaa F 
Besides, tbe work is full of liiultB. wUcb Uara 
lalcnis enough to see, but not to correct. It bw 
indeed fallen &r short of tbe standanl which I had 
raised in my own mind. Vou well koow thai sola 
offeeiiog. when Ihe soul fixes her keen visionoa 
distant brightness, but in vain stretches her tcehla 
and apelU^nd wtog, for a Bight so lolW. The 
world would smile," continued be. "u> hear nw 
talk thus, concemiog a production, which will 
prubibly never rise 10 [he turliice with our ephem- 
eral Iritleaof theday;— but painful, anxious timid- 
ity mtiit unav'oidably be fek by a young auihar in 

aboui it. ' What ii writ, is writ — wonkl it were 

" If I succeed, the voice of praise will cheer ns 
in my solitude. If I fail, thank Heaven, there is 
no one, hui yourseltcaninsuh me wilh his pity." 

Perhaps tbe public may think me swayed by OD. 
due paitiaiiiy.—bui after I had read my fiieiMfl 
MS. I wrote upon the outside. " Send it to the 
Printer." 



The Publishers of Ibis Gazette fumisb 
on liberal terms, every book and evet^ 
periodical work of any value which Amcrit» 
aSbrds. They have regulnr mrrcspondents, 
and make up orders on the lentli of eveif 
month for England and Prance, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order one or mort; copies of 
any work for a moderate commission: and 
they would remark, that their orders are 
executed by gentlemen who are well quali- 
lied lo select the best editions, and that 
Ihey arc purchased at (bo lowest prices 
for cash. All new publicntions in any way 
noticed in tliia Gazette, tbey have for sale 
or can procure on quite as good tenus as 
tlioEe of their respective publishers. 

Cl'HXimis, H11.LURD Sr Co. 
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BJSVICWS. 

■f JRklary Journal during tlif Jlmeriam 
JUBoluhonary Jf'ur, /rom 1775 io 17113, 
tUtcrtinng tnttTrntiiig Evmii and Tratu- 
aelioiu oflhtM Ptriod, vMi aumrrow Hit- 
torkal FattimuJ Antalot{t,/nimtKe Ori- 
gv¥ii JSamarript ; b> vhidt it addrd 
on Afptndix, containing Biograpkieal 
^utcltu of meral Gerw,ral O^crt. By 
Jnnu* Thadur. Jl. D. lale Surgeon in 
#t AmtTiem ^imy. BmIoo. 18<I3. Uvo. 
pp. 603. 

This wwk tbaald have been noltced bc- 
fere ; it wu pabli^hed many monIti9 Bince. 
ami tboagb, u we aodenliaiX, it lias sold 
weUi id peculiar character and uie render 
it deMniog of more attontion tban it has 
ivceWed. Such hooka are now demanded 
by the reading: eommunilj, nnd the liiator- 
ical and permantnl rcpulatiuns of the ctni- 
Bent among our TatherB, will probably be 
faed l^ tbun. We ma; hope Ibey will ap- 
pear, m- Mcb ckIIh are generally aaewer- 
ed ; and wbethet tbey ure histories, or jour- 
DaU, or biographic!,, they ihould be a stats' 
ment of facts anilcircuiustant^ea relative lo 
importaitt men bad measures, plainly and 
accnnUely told. The writers of tbeni may 
be anored that t)ir> more fully, circumstan- 
tiallf, and limply, llic record of the j^coc- 
ralion iriiicb has juel ^nc, is made u|i, the 
more acceptable and valuable will it be to 
their cbildien. 

Thia jonmal is evidently not printed as 
it wea written. The atyle'is looelaborate; 
ibe hope*, fsan, nnd expectRtions appended 
to tbe more intportanl events, are too Bsg^a- 
cions. A young man not in the lino as a 
military officer, could not lind leburc in the 
viciMiludei and bustle of active war. to 
«dara his journal with %ures of speech j 
Dor would he |mbab)y be endowed with a 
spirit of prapbery, which could teli him 
jnit when to hope for escape and victor}, 
and when to fear peril and naSsnag. 

On the other hand, many of the mostiin- 
teresting accDC*, which occurred in tbe war 
of the revolation. are described ivith a mi- 
nuteoess and life, not to be reconrilrd with 
the suppotition, that the wholt! account waa 
irritten recently. Wc Ihereforp suppose, 
that Dr Thacher acliiatly kept ajoomal 
daring tbe war, wljcli he bae <iiTJce written 
over, suppressing mall<T irliirh he ■iij^ios- 
ed uninteresting. filli[i;,r i)|j nuUincs origin- 
ally flrawn in ha^itii aiiJ m defectively, and 
inten^ating manv p^s'ia^es of tagviutu* 
lemark and 6oe nririn^. 

This ire t^e to be the trae Utbny of 
of the life and antTtjrinEs of**-'* !«■•—•'■ 
and rather regret that it wa* 



duro so mach cropping and dressing up. 
We recommend to Dr Thacher, when his 
iMwk comes to a second edition, which we 
think ho may expect, to restore it in a gooil 
measure to its original condition, as we arc 
quite sure it would have made a still more 
useful and popular wotI, if it had been 
^Ten to the pablic tmadomedand untouch- 
ed. But whatever faults the book may 
have, it is withal an interesting and valua- 
ble work, and ought to be, and will be, in 
tbe library of all who love to trace the 
luolstcps ofour fathers through that dark 
valley of the shadow of death which led 
to our Independence. 

Dr Thacher had just finished his medical 
studies when the war broke out, and be re- 
paired to Walcrlown where the Congress 
were then In lossinn, and offered his servi- 
ces as surgeon. He was approved, placed 
on the list of army surgeons, and com- 
menced duty in the hospital at Cambridge. 
on ttiC 15th of Julv, 1775. Oar limits will 
not allow us lo follow our author in bis 
whole career; wc can only say, he was 
generally forhmate enough to be where any 
thing peculiarly interesting or important 
was going on. Sick and wounded ofBcers 
of high rank, were frequently put under bis 
care, and he availed himself of every op- 
portunity thus afforded him, to (riltain accu- 
rate and valuable information. Wo may, 
without flattery or undue panegyric, give 
otir author credit for being an excelleol 
Yankee. He appears lo have been always 
inquisitive and active, — a good gucsser, sui- 
firieolly endowed with proper confidence in 
himself, and nowise wanting in disposition 
or ability to thrust himself forward into the 
acquaintance of all peraons and affairs of 
consequence, whenever it could be done 
with propriety and decorum. Accordingly, 
be knows every body, and is full of anec- 
dotes about every body, and bis anecdotes 
arc generally told in a lively, and pleasant 
way. His journal is a very respectable, 
history of the whole wi.r ; not so particular 
as larger norks, but much more iii(ore*ling 
Aoii probably quite aaaDtlienlic. For many 
important evants and facta, it is itself the 
"best paaslbJe evidMcc, beiog the testimony 
of an iutolligent^nd Iranest aynwitnew. 
To iUustralJ) our author's mode of aUU^ 
telLing, we will oslracl a tov pamcT«plt& 
On the l.^tli pa^, is a recital of' one of tbe 
many ahutcn whi^i'h exMpc-rabid thu ponple 
of Boston into aum iletoruiuitd luulility 
against Enghuid. 

"Tlw pithlir iwligiimioB l> now p*»(ly Bii:it»H' 

Xlhn biUriivluii (liainiifiit innMriian. Tbs pea- 
ttaai Ih* Evimti7. nlmiF bamivu coUad tbwn 




niih an uppurtunily to in£ict punifhtnent . 
uiiw occaiionforasprioui quarrel, Lieulena 
lonel Neibii of the forly-ieveDlh icgini™! o 
B lolilier io olfer a couulrymaa an old ruity a 
A BiBii fmni Dillerica wu caught b; Ihii ba 
purdinKd the guD foi thier doIlirL Tbe u 
DBtE niao vst immediately trized by Neil 



JEalhen, placed 
ibiougb ilui itre 
ptD)i]i^ btaan 10 
njilliarj, fpHiing im 

coDiisied of alioat I . „ 
onru. twenty diumi and itet pJaying tbe Etocues' 
March, beailed bv the redoubtable Neibil wuh a 
drawn swotd! Wbat an booounhle deed for a 
BriiiihGdd otBcerandgienadien: Tbeietectmen 
of Billrrio reDMnwtnled with Oenentl Gige n- 
spcciing this outrage, but obtained no wlisfc(W>t" 
On page 82 is a queer story of a riot in 
the American barracks, which doe* Uttle 
credit to il^e maDoen or the diadpUne of 

"A singulaikind of riot todi pbc« la mr bat- 
racks last cvlnin!, ■KrndeU by sous unpleasant 
i:D(ucquence^ C^onel A. Vf. of HassBchuietls, 
made choici^ Of hit two lonii, mho were soldiers in 
his regtmenl, to discharge the menial duties of 
illm ; aiut one of Ifaem having been hroagbt up 
Hkornulif [, .the (yolDBel was an iaconiideme as 
allow tiim (0 weak an bis btDch in tba ssjas 
001 Willi himielf- Tliis lidicutoui coadactbaa 
r some lirac drawn on tbe good old man tbe cod. 
ropiuous sneris of the gentleman officers eipe- 
illv ihii«c fmai Pemuylvama. Ljeulenant Cdo* 
1 0. of Wayne'i ranmtnt. being warned with 
ine. look uoon himself the m£k Of i^Rheaditf 
' Vsnkof Cokwel fai tbiw degndiag lui oak. 



wdeondiaglu 
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evening ami toon despatched the ttaoemalier'B 
beach ; afici uriiich, he made an auanlt on tbe Co- 
loael't person, and bruised him wvaRly. TtB 
noise an4 cnufiisioD toon caUecxed a aombet of of' 
ficais and aoldteii, and it was a cooiidsnUe liina 
before the riuKn could be quelled. Some of the 
■oldienof Catime] Wayne's refuneot actually took 
in tlieir nrmt and dared ihe FanAwi, and then pro- 
reeiled ro ilie eictnnuly of firing tbeu guns. About 

' wtio wen driven &oai Ibsir huts aad 
i several of diem wcie leveiely 
Colonel C. in makiag an astaull on a 
Seer, and f ncouraging a riot, ii guilty of 
highest ciinKi ia our artidei ofwar. It 
pQwer of Colanel W-, sad. in &ct, it was 



lur regime I 
(uracil. I 



,d«lj.C 



igtbeai 



IS ofisndrn lo 
cl C. sent 



plaiy puiiii 

£s into I 

wd hi> •: 

concdiBii'MK and Colonel W. was induced to 
ovelLuok til!' lugb-faaaded assault on hit own pci- 
iDB and uii ilie lives ofhis soldiers. Out Colonel 
iia (vrioii^ )i5>odnian, but ismore cuave runt with 
Ibr tconmny of domestic life than die etiquene 
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SHE VNITBD 8TATB8 ZiITBIlABy OAZBTTB. 



"A hnve lolitier recsiied a. miiilipi ball in his 
bnlwBiJ ; obMrving ilnt it did nol pi-ntiraie deep. 
il wu imncined liui the biU reboui)d?il and leU 
out i bat hAci MTCra] dnyiv op flxajitijiation, t de- 
lected Ihe ball lying Sal an the boni', and sptead 
under the sliin, wQch I removeii. No one can 
iloubi but he received his wound u liile facing the 
■r fcllow that 
penetrate." 

On page 309 ii an anec<late of James 
Otis ; a. man wbose whole life w:is a pauioa 
of patriotiBm ; who seemed to know no love 
bat for iuB country ; and whose death was 
u peculiar as his character and ioSuence. 
If he had lived in those ancient dnys when 
imagiDalioD ran riot, and reasuii conteaL- 
edlj fitllowed her delightful wtiDderiD)^ 
thej who saw him falL, smitten itowc by tlie 
£ns of heaven in their passag'c to earth, 
and reDiembered his burning' /eal, and his 
power of cranmunicating to utlicrs the in- 
tensitj of bis own feelings and the foresight 
of fail own sagacity, would have belieTed him 
the cho«en channel throi^li which the 
needed Gre and light from heaTen might 
pan (o the miiidi and hearts of hia coun- 

book contains mncb evidence, and 



tmpea 
This 



in onr hiitory which has never been to dis- 
tioctlj explained or so thoroughly estab- 
lished as ils importance deserves. We al- 
lude to the gradual growth, tlie power, and 
the final diwotution of a parly in the coud- 
ti^-, and yet more in the Congress, adverse 
to Washington, and desirous of placing 
Green, Gates, or Lee, in his high office of 
commuider in chief. The fact seems fa be 

Knerally admitted, and is noticed and ai- 
led to in almost every history ; but this 
U not enough; uamea, motives, and circum- 
■tancei should be now fully disclosed by 
those who have it in their power to do so, 
if any such there be. We cannot insgine 
any reasons of policy, or of delicacj to- 
wards individuals, which ahnuld have suf- 
fit^ent power to conceal from the people 
the true extent and character of a power- 
ful attack upon him, who descries from us 
the name of Father of his roiiotrj', more 
than any man everdeserred Ihe namo from 
any country. 

It may well be that something of Ihe 
Efnrit which gave life to this party yet re- 
mains. All who are conversant with, or 
have beard muchof our eminent men, know 
that there are amongst them, some who have 
feltno love nor reverence for Ibr great name 
of our country; and who wrjuld nol, like 
MrGiles, a man whose talents iinJ liDiitslj' 
all must respect, declare upun thi' tlonr of 
the Senate Chamber, that " tic lind cutcr- 
tained prejudices against WosbirifrtoQ, hut 
take him altogether, never t^lioulil he look 
upon bis like again." The warofow In- 
dependence was a strange one ; the worLd 
had seldom seen a colony in itn youth, %ht- 
ing with the energy which (nsures suc- 
cess, against its mother lawl. I'rom an rn- 
tensc scorn and hatred, ni>i of oppren- 
ion, but of all claim of rigbi to ■tadm^i' 



yet, we verily believe, history can bIio» m 
many precedents of ttie wonderful epocha of 
our nation's birth, as the generalions of 
men can oSer of such an individual as 
Washington. 

We cannot help feeling, strange as it 
may seem to many, and false as it may seem 
to some, that Wasliiiigtoo is not fairly and 
rigblly appreciated by his countrymen. 
There is a sort of fashion of thinking him 
nrgaiively rather Ihao powtinefy greaL No 
one denies his relij.oce upon justice and 
rigbl, his courage or his faith in the ulti- 
mate prevalence of a good cause; for he 
jeopardized fortune, life, and reputation in a 
conAict between rebellion, weak, poor, and 
almost resourcelese, and sovereignty, pow- 
erful, armed, and regolute. Noue doubt his 
integrity ; lor all temptation moo can meet, 
was offered him, during the war, by the en- 
emy, and at its close, by every feeling of 
ambition and self-love in his own heart, and 
be was moved bj tliem, — less than the sum- 
mer breeze may move an oak. But his 
intellect was as extraordinary as his moral 
tiature ; its essential quality was pure wis- 
dom, profound, unerring, almost superhu- 
raan ; and because there was in his mind no 
effort, no turbulence, nothing but Ihe quiet of 
unfading and sbadonlegs light; because be 
formed bis conclusions and went to his re- 
sults almost inluilively, and needed no colli- 
sion with other minds to strike out the light 
of his own, his wondrous endowments were 
hardly known; — and there are, who think 
him a cold and prudent man, gifted with 

icellent temper, and excellent sense, but 

thai possessed of no vtry remarkable 
genius. Now, we speak not of gratitude 
due to him ; of the policy of rewarding such 
with high fame; but we advise all 
; to look up and measure an intel- 
lect which led the destinies of this land, and 

s the instrumi 

learn la measure it arigh 
power by its achievement; and to re- 
member that in those disastrous days, when 
best learn each other's nature, the best 
and bravest in the land bowed down be- 
fore him, and felt that it was given to him 
(0 rule, and lo Ihem to obey. 



iulo close acquaintance with those (piritf 
air, earth, and sea, which have been w 
long haniahcd from legitimate works of fio- 
and many of its most important perWD- 
ages, arc not of human flesh and blood ; yet 
' has canlrived from tliis very circont- 
nce, which commonly detracts so roDoh 
from the interest of workfi into which it ii 
admitted, to llirow an inexpressible chana 
around bis heroine, and a peculiar tendn- 
inlo the interest which she elcites. 
dine is one of a race of beings whoM 
atioo is in the waters. — who ponoai ia 
respects a superiority overtbeinhabl- 
uf earth, hut in others are leia fa- 
voured. 



Undine. A Talf,/n.m Ihf Oermanof FTcd- 
eriek. Baron de la JfolU Fn^qui "' ' 
adelphia. 1824. I'Jmo. pp. 170. 
Tnts is a singularly wild, fantastical, and 
whimsical productlaai and is yet at the 
time highly besnUfnl and attractive. 



than 



iw-back. We, and 



We ate in miiny things." ■lyt ifae, 

rellow-fpiriti in the oih< 

ish into air. with body snn tpini, i 

c hehiod ut, ia<l whrn you otbcts 

puier iifp, we remain where sani 

nith. no touli; we move in the el 



lierrfid. without Imubllngnuinelvet lorthelbtiin; 
» nichdnialpi, nod little ^UHiriHs. and oAar 
dutiful children of nauire a^c likewise. But M 



the Med 
lo hr sifted 
it all dw no 



I watci-princs 
d hisduiglMra 
lUEI Boffici wlita 

a soui, by Ita 



To effect this purpose, she becoae* tha 
idopted daughter of a poor fisherman and Ut * 
wife ; and in due time, with the effectual 
assistance of Kuhlebom, a nei^boarii^ 
water-god, her very respectable uncle, be- 
the wife of a noble knight, Hnld- 
hrand, of Ringstetten, and thus acquires a 

Now, I havD a soul." ihc says to her bushand 
allei het niatinge : " 1 Ihank Iliee foi it. Ilwa in- 
expressibly loved '. and 1 will be ^lelu] to thn 
for it, even if lliDu shouldsi make my whole life, out 
of sorrow. For what then mill become of ma, IT 
ibou should avoid and reject ine.' Tbrou^ da- 
ctption, however, I would not preserve youi Ion. 
And if it is your choice lo leave me ; do it now, 
hore. I Ehall pbofC 



which were occupied 
over the pages of this Utile talc. The Btii? 
ratite is pkin. intoUiglbl«. and rontinued 
without inlorrupliun ; tlift chanurtem con- 
sislcnt, true lo natiir«s Mch aa tlioLr nature 
is. nnd well supported thraughniit ; and ItiC 
inotdenls nnd situations, ^though eXlcn 
tomowhol imuiing And groiciqiii:, are frc- 
qtll-nUf also «xceidingly touchltig and pa- 



binti^ht nie lo Ifae Gafacnuan. i 

child, he will carry me baok lo my relations, a i[lr- 

iiual, living, — suSerinK woman." 

From this time, he^ character, which had 
before boen wild, inconsistent, frolicksome, 
and often perverse, undergoes an entire 
change ; she becomes the most lender and af- 
■ctionateofwivcs,andberheartistheseRtof 
J^HBmt iicnevaleni feelings and inlenlioDk- 
VM^tnnatcly, in the exercise of these kind 
~~ she confers, what she imagines 
fit, upon Bertha, Ihe adopted 
a rich duke, by informing her 
of haf'fH^^!!^°^> "'^ worthy Gsbermaa 
_^^^^ teriha being, however, of a 
)taIlj^^Hnnt epinioti, considers this 
talhtf^^^piorlal injury, and condiicts 
' nbecoming a manner on the 



THB QNtTBD STATBS KXVBRART OABGTTB. 



vccagion, that Vbe gtx>d duke. scanJalixed at 
her want of natural affection, tiirus her out 
cf doora, and tbc &Bbeniian for Iho same 
reason refuiea to lake ber in. Id thii slrait 
•he IB protected bj Undine, wbo generously 
offers her an aryliim at the taitle of Rin^ 
atetten, knowing toa, at the same time, that 
Bhe had once bKii beloved by her own hus- 
land. GradualU , t)ii^ lore orHuldbrand wan- 
dors froqi hii ^piitroua and beautiful tTife, 
Tbe idea that she is a beinjc of a different 
mould, cools bis :ilfectioD, which fixes itself 
njwn tbe less boaulifnl and admirable, but 
itilthaman Berllia. She reciprocates and en- 
Gonra^es bis pa^^ion, and he becomes neg- 
ligent and even unkind to Undine. This 
bowever » deeply resented by ber couaini 
and ancles, the water-fiends, wbo peraocute 
'Uie loren in a thousand ways, till Undine 
generoosly sUijib up a fountain tbroug-h 
which they obtain arcess to the castle. 
Huldbrand becomes daily more and more 
hanb and unkind in his treatment of Un- 
dine, wboconitaniiyenhibilsUie same ten- 
der, disinterested, and forbearing affec- 
tion for him; narns bini of the danger 
of offending: Ui*-' "piriti of the deep, and 
protects him nu divers occasions, from 
their venfceancp. His better feelings are 
often awakeneil towards her, and be re- 
turns to her nilh all the fervour of his 
£rat love ; but the seductive attractions of 
Bertbadraw him ^ain from his allegiance, 
and he at lenglh loatlicsand detests his un- 
fortunate connexion with a being- of another 
■phere. She forbears Ion);, but is at las) 
' driven by excessof uakindncesaod cnuilty, 
to leave him. Slio plunks Into the sea, 
and minur'^ ""'b ber native element 

The grief of hir husband, and even that of 
Bertha, who is not destitute of all good 
feelings, is deep and sincere; but like all 
human grief, uid particularly like all wid- 
owen' fi:ric4 it wears away, and Iticy pre- 
pare for their own nuptials. A multitude 
of omens warn them to avoid this con 
laation of their injustice towards the hap- 
less Undine. A law of tbe children ' 
Neptune, it seems, would oblige Undine 
put lo death her husband, sliould be wed 
another. Of this she warnsbim in a dream: 
but neither dreams nor omens can arrest 
the destined pair. Tl.cy are married, and 
Iluldhrand renders hiinself liable to tlic 
penally of tliis law. One thin^ still pre- 
•ervci him ; tbe stone yet remains upon the 
Ibuntajn, which Undine had placed Ui< 
and till this be reniQicd, no water-spirit ■ 
gain access to the Castle. But the foolish 
vanity of bis new wife loon removes 
last obstacle. She lon^ on her woe 

n^t for some of the water of thia 1 

tain, to remove some freckles fraiif btr 
skin; ber obsi-qulDtis atlendante:^ ~ 
tbe stone, and tbiui the fate vt hat IiusIkumI 






Lmugb the Blighily 
1H angrily haA cried in i ttarrateniaE sec nt. luru 
ig ioivard< Ihr wiodnw ; Undine I wilt tbou □ 
live done niih thy child's play ? when ih ts a 

" " iirsngc senllcmsn in the co lag 

loise unmpdiatelj cessed a ■ igB 
>i perceived. ■ • • 
_ luent speaking, the door flew open, 
and a (iiir-hsired girl, of irmarkiilile beaut prang 
1 lining in. and uid : Ynu hnm only ch a d loe 
linlwr;whpre then is our rtiest?— bnmed n y 
iho perceived tlie Knight, and elcx>d fix rl 
ihment at the handsome youth. Hu ri 
3 cbamied willi ttie beautiful Ggui and 
gaied the more eame'ily at her lovely fea ur 



For this niea>;rc 
Undine, we can onl 
ing, that some knav 
by way of prepariil 
atanding of a few c\ 
pose to make feojn th' 
mens of its style and 



oulliiio of the story ,„ 
y apulozize by rtfttark* 
Acd^v (wtt i» uncessar;' 
ion tor ^ rlffht under- 
\tr;iets irV>cu we 



tbe 




nt of the first interview of Un- 


dine with 


her future husband, in 


the fish 




an's cottage. 






nlhp 










apatlering on tbe window. 








■d water upon it. The old 








rreri. knit hi> hrowa. ai if be wsi i- 


iirl 


d; h 


U when, nllaat, a whole 




Oiro 


»OSgl 


mil [he window, and found i 


jwaj nn 



oppoitnnily. a 



would imiui 
d timidiry. 






I. and laid. i 



kneeled before 
rilh a golden medal which hung on fail b can, aui 
pended froni arlcbchsin: Ah,£Du beaut fu rnui, 
derired gurn, ba<( thou come at Inn lo mi poc 
conage ? Waal thou then forced lo wandr h Ion 



my liu friend 
J prop y anr 



come frDDi' 

' lame len him 

removing, took ■ liiUe roolslool nento Holdhrani! 
chair, rat down on i(, and taking her tvork 
pleasand; ; I will ww here. The old man did 



ichilili 



■e of l/n 



Heap- 
r^ation Uu 



e. they ny, goes through 



avoid it; and wha 
therT;fn[ 
meeting to 

Huldbrand gives some accou 
ventures in tbe forest. 

" The wood itaall lOOn be uavrrsc 
enil, nid 1 to myieli; in a pleaunl i 
foto I Uiought nf ii. I had alteidy p 
(he iiiicUi of iti green ihsdes. and h 
the oben plain iS'- ■ ' 

live forest, and tliailbi't w. 

inv lintac. and ofawn'ed the eituation of il 
uniLli had now risen bighei. IVIiiUt I wa 
' Mu a black tliuii, 
I diDughl Bilin 

, if . vtiaaliaiMn' 

irMittNvcM«afa»ta,buMnT iwMbly uu 
rduMUly : ' ff I dU not biuk off lb >n -h 
Iwm above, bow ihia tbouMii ilwn be loutsd to- 
uitln, than nnpld luuD.'~And wUli iU>, he kt an •! 
ami niaila tuth a niiUoii smtim tliv btsnoliei. b 
my cowtct pBW wUd. autf i«a off jrtih n» i» w 
I had flunt to wf wbai kUid of ■ d*vtli>h let ui* 

" My urrlfwd boat had wtl) aleb nn wtdi m* 
B^iuil (br UmiU Bud bcwtclHa of treci Im pi 
*pired much tool iGttrcn aail the vluldntu of tlit 
(')Letcin<, ycl would not balL At IsH be w<u 
._..._ .._.. imeipite ; »b«o 



cr him again, and now fiiu perceived 
erer wa« no while man. but a «lver 
I ruahed down from a hill before me, 
Ks og and hemming in the paih of my 

d a streamlet ! cried Undine, dap- 

Bu the old men shook hii head, 
houEhtfully. 

fixed myself again in my aaddle, 
n properly, resumed Huldbrand. 
il ■ "7 '"ie a strange liiile mao. 



ru'i^ 



a with his broad spreading 

nipid polileneM. and made 

d grimaces beforv me. At 

d tpleased me much, I dianked 

■■ off my yet trembling 

.. q — seek another adventure, 

homewatds if none appeared; for 

wa, Roing fast towani! the west, 
wn prunground with the speed of 
ood aiain before my steed. Stand 
■* y die animal is wild, and will 
rannmg over thee. Ay • snirled 
and aughedyei more shockingly; 



ou tril not the truth; for see, the 
de preserved me, but not jou. poor 
And. widi that, I dropped a goU 
unouacap, which bs held brfore 
de o a beggar. Then, I jounieycd 
amed alter me. aod was soon up 
ig n ih inconceivalile rapidity. T 
noajallop; he galloped with 
w thouteflon. and made many won- 
rt ng and half frightful diitortioDS 
nag all which )ie held up theeold 
■ itride; falw 



such a 



ney! false 



And 



hollow » 

thought he mast needs fall dead to 
-' ' His frigblful red tongue 

I stopped, much dit- 
What mean) thy cry ? Take an- 
wo more, but leave me atoDe. 
ftightful courteous greeiingj, 
t. It shall not be gold, my 
" ■"- — -'■ already of dial 



of Ut 



■io 



>, I will >h 



(oyoai. 



re oui metals at pacb other, and 
d du into each other's eyes. My 

on s ood hiilf within, half without ; 
hrd h m a great Heal of gold, which 
aog ng, and dien tossed it again, 
en niD the immeaiutable gulpli. 
d my golil piece again (o the gnomes 
f aughedibemsplvca half dead over 
me At last Ihey all raised lo- 

ong fingeni, dirty with die metal, 
n . Ihkker and thicker, madder 
ro « he luinultuous throng around 
I «a seized ttilh horror, hke Ihai 
ad cd my horse. I put spurs lo 
n WW Isr lUi second time I rode 

d again at last, the coolness of the 

nd e. Through the branches I 

o i-path, which I tbnngbl must 



tn iea\e!; i tticd to avoid it. 
y I turned, I found it was there. 
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Hide frini ilw teM-BMh, ■ 
apoutai. Bat ilw u 



■sa vmTED sVAvn kivbrakt aAiEvn. 



ooi; tali ■ ilBf^ pMh 
apud to go on, it wu 
however, no hum. — 
bahiDd, I mrked nrcll. 



nwnl oemiondhr la 

_fttbewhiie,faucAU( 

■u eqiull)' H'biU) and mj gIguiliG bod)'. Sodm 
tinn 1 booied h wu a niTnag <nll4]u1i«, bul 
oooid nmr MOke nof tUog cansin of it The 
lune uid ridn fcUond •Khiiuwd. ttw dAriat 
(riiilB mta, wbo omtiaailly beckcoHl to Qi wmi 
Uibmd. ■• if he woJd "y: Bighl! riglw! And 
M M iCKbtd, at taM, the ead of tin wood, and 
MB! ett is Ibii spot, wben I law lh« green inrf; 
tiM laic, and jam linle cottaga, and vben ttH (all 



All 'bcai liiaaaiii Tluble to eacb. and Ihe whole 
•mam, aroand tba boH, awanned with Um aioM 
bomble forma." 

A necklace is MUtchcd from Berths, by a 
hand which tpringa out from the watEr. Un- 
dioe preacnta bar in fia£x of it, with anoth- 
er wliich «he haa receiTcd from aome waler- 
god. 

" She then raiaed in bn wel hand, which ihs had 
(or tome time held nnder tiM watri, a u^nifceat 



Huldbnuid fmn their legitimate object 

" The writer of thii hiitorj. 
moved by it, and became he ^ 
ciw in ottiui the ubk emobi 
ibie. dear nadsc Kicnie * ' 



I loHipaoaaf 
heeiU evenU 



that il ma; ex- 
&vcni of 

_. . _DWpUKl 

lawilfaBlew woid>,udanl] 



duiied the eyet of all via hw it. Take thii, 
■aid )be. aflcMionately presenling it to Benbt ; 1 
have found thii ai a nintutian for you, and be not 
troubled any nioie, my poor friend.— But the 
Knight ■pm^ betwran them. He iniirbKl tlie 
beautilii] omdment from Undine'i band, buried it 
uunintbc flood, and cried, burning with rage: 
Halt thou tlien peipetually a connexion witli them? 
Staj with Ihem then, in the name of bU wizards, 
with all tby pieienli, aiut leave u> humnn creature* 



"The Knigbt, in the man time, w» leftby hii 
attendant!. Half undrexed, oppiewed wilb art- 
ancholy, he nood bcliiit a large miiror; the wax 
light! burned diml^ by hit tide. _ He beard a la> 
Bi the door, very light, and again' H wu icpeatn^ 
ven gently. Vndine hul been wool lo kitoelE n 
bebre, ai a fiiendly lignaL It Is all now bmcj'. 
■aki he to UmaelL f imin go B bod. — Tin 

seemed to ny, and then be saw in the glaaa, tfait 
the door opened, slowly, and tbe white waBdcDc 
entered, and carefhllj lumed the key behind ba. 
They have opened the well, >aid she, ioAly, aMd M«, 
1 am here. Bad thou muM die. — He fell in tia up- 
pressed heart, that il could not be otheiwiac, bit 
ivered his lace with bis hands, and taid :. Make 



wildw 



imydyirij 



Utfa 



haat a horrible &c« under thy veil, lift it aat, aad 



te me away willwui my • 



-Ah,« 



l! -rfS 



Heteli 



and, step In 

bow ^rllu oanlinnally ... 

~ ' ' ~ with glowing love, and ttiey both ap- 
.i_i! ., u being of another 

wapti'aDdhaiMn'picducedibe pnnic*«ri 



yooai Esldn with glowing k>ve. i 
pawad to £ai Undine aatitt a< ■ 
cBdnr, than ID qmpatUie with b 



'■ heait. witboul n 



illing his (onner 
love, iO un ne wouia ircai ner iriiTUaiiaiely fora 
little while, dU a cold slu>dderii<!! luined him from 
hei lide. and drew towards bim .\ lining of bis own 
■pecipi in Bertha. • ■ ■ 

" Poor Undine was much di*iwnpd ; the other 
two were, aln, not happy; Berthn.rspecially. was 
accustomed, on the imalletl diuppoiniment of her 
wishes, 10 apprehend tbe inlb>i'»rJ! of tlie justly 
jealout wife to be the cause. She isiuDied. in 
consequence, atotie of hauglit} superiority, which 
Undine sidiniilted lo with painlul telf-ilFiuBl. ami 
which was commonly supported in ilw most decided 
manner by the deluded Huklbran'l.— What dis- 
turbed still more the corapany a< the castle, were 
various wonderful appariuom, which encountered 
* Huldbrand and BerUia in the vaulted pamnget of 
ibe tower, and of which nothing had been heard 
before, within the mamoir of nan. The tall, while 
man. in whom Huldbramr too wrllrecognivd uncle 
Kublebom. Bertha, tbe mysterious master uf the 
iprlng. often stepped before thi-m in a threatening 
manner, but especially before Boniia. so that abe 
had often fallen in swoons, Doiti lerror, and bad 
tlioughi many limes of leaving thi' castle. But she 
was prevented, paiti; by her love lo Huldbrand. 
and partly by the sentiment of lirr own iiuioccnce, 
becanse they had nevetcome tcr an open vxplaoa- 
^on: and partly likewiM, by brr i^inarance nhete 
to direct bet steps." 

While KailinfT on tiie Danube. Huldbrand, 
Undine, and Bertha, are confltaolly dia- 
turbed bj tbe rude pranks of Kuhliibom, 
which are oidy repressed by Ihc prewBCt 
sod anthoritj of Uodine. 

"Hardly, bowever, bad abc rloved lier rye'. 
iriKaeacb one m the boat, in nhiilci-er dimiion 
he mighlcbancelo look into tbe viaier. !<aw a Irii;^ 

waves, not like thai of 
pendicular. as if it was 
ror. but yet sailiiu al: 
wished to show to Iht vuki u> 
lOr. and each (bund in tlie other 
tor, the hand and eye. however, 
direction!, as if the half lau^^hi 

^y now tried to make 
dl cried; 'Sea thaie!- 



iiiU stretched out, w 
affcctionalely to convey lo 
presenu Then Cw began to 
bitterly, Dke an innocent, li 

Eai uoohle. At lait the s 

delightful youi% 1 
■■ And she v^nii 



wanderer, irili tliou not then knk at sa 
once f I am u f:iii as when ibou wooedsl me, <m 
the peninsula. — O. if it wen so ! said Uuldbrandt 
and if I mi^I die by a kiss frum thee.^Very wil- 
lingly, my love, said she. And she llirew back hai 
veil, and her beautiful face smiled from uiuIpi il, 
with heavenly luectneSK. Trembling with lo*c. 



I mure closely m her. a 
. w-i:i.aw:n-h«rs"ul. ' 
' , (II uii^ tuiighl. aiid Un 



■I the side of the rock.- 



il, it seemed like (""o natures, and I 
slietoon Hholly dissppeared; unlyll 
yetwhispered round ihc boat, and th 
say . woe, woe ! Remain true. A. 

- Huldbrand howevei 
of the vessel, ovptcoo 
swoon soon veiled in iti 



Bircicbcd on the deck 
ith tears; and a deep 
1 forgctfuliwis the mis- 



Afler the wedding of Huldbrand. the 
vanity of his new bride brings on the fatal 
catast rophe. 

"Tl)e men pulforth all their strength to remove 
the^atuone: one or oiherof Ihrra.occationally 
sighed al the recollection thai Ihrv were destroyiii^ 
tiM work of their former beloved mistress. But 
the Task WIS found much lieiiler than they had ap- 
prebended. h sei-mrd, as if some power from 

— The isloniihed workmen sairi In each utlter. it 
secmi as if the water within had brcomc a spout- 
inn horn.— And the stone lifted itself up, more am) 
more, and almost without the aid of the labourer!. 
roUed slowly and with a heavy 






itfrai 



IT thai Ihry w 



a In ihc iiaienrlmp 
iti. il.i. iMiik. Bub 



DinFthing like a white colurai 
jrsiicallj ; Ibey thougbi at £ 
ri|^I, about the spnuiing hum, un un- imuf, iieu,,: 
assumed the form of a woman veiled in wliiw. 
She wppi bitterly, raiwd her hands, wriitging thtm 
in anguisli, over lier head, and itepped with a slow, 
solemn pace toward] the a ig|>. The servtl 
the caslle ran terrified 

dumb with titaMMMd 

-■uiToandsdliybn Mlaodnn „ 

un cuae dose mtdtt Cbeir naa. it looked up n 
Ihem moiimfnlly. and Hmba iboogbi riw oonM 
iivicelve iiiidet the refl. UDdini>'t psif f>alBi*s. 
Tht ws*MiUfi(uiru.hOweTer.paiird>limf, heavily, 
Bcarawftilly.lwviiatindy-.aB if wtlt* •raflbld.—Kei* 
iha BCTMaMI u tliemio call thv Kni^n i not mt* of 
■be datmbfrnatiriii iIhhI hi leave ihp place tliF) 
war* fa. aad the bride henelf became swhlrnli 



hrr beautiful ai 
the bed. 
" I have cans 



'art beat, with sad emo- 
Icfi him, and be ftU ftCH 
.an body, on ihe havl rf 

die bj weeping : said aba 
'. bor m the ttnle-cbambCT, 
;h tbe midit of the Ufll- 



At the fuoerai, UndiiK ftppean fiir Um 
last time. 

"Shield and helmclwere laidontbe cofGn, lobe 
sunk with him into the earth, fat Huldbrand. Laid 
of Ringstcttcn. had illed the last of hi* race; tba 
mounters began their solemn procesnon, rin(iag 
their songs of moutnini, in the clear, still aia. 
Heilman walked before, beariiu a tail cmci^. and 
thi' coiufoitless Benh.1 riilloweiT leaning on Imi oU 
fiitlicr.— All at once thcj- pciceiicd in the midtf 
of Ihc moutning-Homcn. in the willow's train, a 
snon-whiK' ligiiie closely veiled, and who wrung bar 
hamliingrcat doguiih. Tlmse. next in whoa sta* 
walkeil, were seised wiih a mysterious lerrai, tfaef 
wrnl bnckwatd or udeAayi, and in consequence oT 
iihcrs. next whom tbe widia 



I complete disorder begar 
ic ao hold, as to aticiupt to 



mo oflhe wonm 
ipeak to the Sgan^ 



lelest. tern moving alani, t 
II, in the miiiit of the folTowi 






■ of the 



de way for it, close bclriod Bertha. It went now 
ry slowly, so that ilie was not aware of its pn- 
tce, andilualki'd very humbly and caiefolly, b^ 

ttiey cametothechnrcb jmii, 

K procession cioied around the open grave. 
"— 'i perceived the ur'"-" '-- 



tbrie 



Ig MlUh>^ I'-' 




|||4 alresily ptcparei. _„ 

■ -iberc she had kneeled, a 
lium the green turf, dear u 



TBB UHIVBD VTATSB lUTERART aABBTTBi 



tkcKnlgbl'tsnvci 



iiIItchi.1 
klbruu 



n. till it tuil lurTDWDili 

cnplici] itielf into ■ Uwjuil lakr, wliicii wai iiri 
Ihe cODiecmed graunil. tiKn in out uinfi. il 
InhaUunU oT Ibe villi|r thow the giiram. uiil e- 
teruln anopiaiiM tiai Ihiaig lit* poac, deMitcd 
Umlinc. »bo, ID tbdi Biinwir Rill lunouiuli wit' 
kcr >fieetiaaua vni, ki^r beiaved IwiIwikL" 

We hare giwen Uicsc paasiges, nol be 
cBiue the; ire til ot (Lrm ainonf the bcit 
which eonld hiTO be«n «electedi but as af- 
foiding' opon the wbolc, a preflj fair view 
of the chanctcr ■.nd execution of the 
woi^ For atitMlT<>!<, we repeal, (hat 
hare been highly deli|;bled with it. 1 
nine of the tmwlalnr is not g-iTCD, and we 
know not to whom rc are iadebteil for the 
pleaiure it htta afforded at. HJi task, wc 
have no doubt, tboug-h we have no acquoinl- 
aiice with the ori^uil, baa been executed 
irith fidelity; we koow at least, that the 



tiful, and alwayi inlemtiiig. 






At Abridgmral of IjcIutcm on Rhftoric 
By High Hlnir, D. D. Improvfd by the 
addition ^ AppTOjiriiiU Marginal ^ua- 
lianM,numberi:a to forretpond JcUh Refrr- 
tnca in the body of Ih* Jiagt, By JVo- 
AontcJ Oreenc I2uio. pp. '238. Bostan 
18S4. 
Tbk question* printed in the margin of 
each pagpe, are perfccllj simple and dis- 
tinct, ai^ well calcolaled to direct (be at- 
tention of the acltolarlo tbow slateinentsiu 
the text, which it itmoat ioiporlaat lliat be 
■bould comprehend and r-eiocmber. Evuir 
initructer who i* properly deaitvus that bu 
pupil ibould profit by ibe book he rcadi, 
muit aik hiiD many queetioiu reipectin^ it; 
not onl; to anare himself that il hai been 
studied with lufficienl aaeiduil;, but to lead 
the mind of his scholar lo (luisc subjects 
which ho sbouid ezamioe with most care. 
But few masters, coinpclled as the; most 
be, to make little prcparalion in this re- 
■pect, can devise at oiice questions ao much 
to the point, as those which are here 
attached to the tent: of coune, these 
mustnotenlj beofj^reat assistance lo the 
teacher, but of importance (a the schol- 
ar, because thcj ae<.'ure lo him an eiam- 
ination, at once prccijie and fuU. An- 
other adranta^ is, Uiat when boys recite 
in numerous classes, as must be the case io 
academies, but a small proportion of 
can be examined with much care; hul 
one who met tbia edition, while he at 
the text, will have his attention d 
where a skilfnt master would wish 
it ; it is ID fact, the same thing 

studied the work with con Mant t 

to a digest, or compart nHnd^ineat gf iL 
The only objection if lii>.')i c^n lis iitjrodi 
(rainst this method of priiiiiu" Bcboal-biool 
is, that scholars, knowi r^t; lulijivhanrl u-l 
questions are to be siitei tbQtu, |<<' 
themselves acconiingl J. and mwlii ^ 
jiiaindcr of the book. This ii 
deserves much attention; it 
but just to lay, that in this' 



tions arc, with veiyfew exceptioqs, applied 
to every thing of consequence in the 
They are so constructed, that no one 
enable himself to understand and answer 
them, without making-bimselfmaster of the 
whole subject which they re^rd, 

The lypograph)' of Ihe work, in every 
respect but tlial of literal correctness, ir 
excellent ; lliere are some errors of thii 
sort, hul all which could cause any mistake, 
are corrected with the pen. It may be 
well to add, that the addition of the ques- 
tions docs not increase (he price of the 
worii, this edition being- sold at the same 
rate as the limo edition of Blair's Rbeto- 



AnnaU^lhe ToiBnofGnKord,inlht Coun- 
ty of Mfrrimack, and Slate of A'eie- 



itviral Biographical Skttehet. Tj vhicK 
it added, a Memoir of Iht Ptnacook la- 
diaai. By Jacob B. Moort. 8to. pp. 
It I. Concord, IS34. 
Tan simple and unpretending book, is both 
pleasing and useful, in a big-b degree. It 
appears from the preface, that tbe author 
colleclcd Ihe facts and materials for his 
own use, but concluded to publish these An- 
nals, in the belief that tbey would be gen- 
eraily interesting. He did well lo collect, 
and heller to publish them; and we hope 



bis SI 
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ilar undertakings. Works like this are 
needed lo illustrate our earliest history. Il 
gives a plain relation of the first settlement 
of Concord, with a minute account of Ibe 
difficulties encountered and subdued, and 
of all the doiugi, public and private, — br 
they were then almost the same, — of the 
infant colony. Tbe interior townships 
of New England were settled in a some- 
what similar manner, and jet tbe early 
historj' of each has peculiaritieB that i^ive 
to it a distinct interest. They agrve, in 
that a wilderness was about them, Ihinly 
peopled by a sarage enemy, of equal ac- 
tivity and malignity J that famine often 
came amongst them, threatening if not de- 
stroying ; and that they generally, quite as 
they were establislicd, conlrived lo 
get into quarrels with tbcir oeigbbours, 
about boundaries, or privilftTcs of 
kind. But Ihe details of the savajre 
' itimei according lu casual 




sa,: 



tiUiM4tf iidkuM; tk- 
■ aaamHintod, Mid 
wliich met tlwm, 

Tb-m! pdrtk-qlan u€\_ 

Ihi-y *rw tbe mtitt-riate fiv 
liiel'ii^i (licy enne U> ilJMlrale vividly, 
botli Ihe oharairtcr thai iinrlailMin broiurht 
itilli Kipm, and [ii^il ivlnrli (l,.v ^Hind la 

■ ■■ !■> ■"■.. ■■■■:..■- ilwlUb^ 
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ed or Ibuoded our more nuture character. 
Then, the labaun of all, who now gather 
tbe fading recollections and traditioiu oT 
elder d.-iyii, and give them a permanent 
form, will be duly appreciated. Tbe exe- 
cution of Mr Moore's work is as good as 
tbe plan ami purpote; it displays good sense, 
good taste, and much industry. 

The ^'Annals of Concord" are brought 
down, quite to the present dav, and some 
account is given of all tbe inhabitants of 
tbe town, who hare been remarkable in 
any respecL The notice of Benjanun 
Thompson. Count Rumford, who passed some 
years in Concord, is peculiarly interest- " 
ing. 

There is much in these Annals rospecting 
Uie Indian warfare; much that it is now 
difficult lo realize as having actually ex- 
isled. What a contrast is there, bolwcen 
the praseot pcacefiil and secure condition 
of our towns, and a sitvation which exposed 
them to circumstniMm like those narrated 
paffeSa. 

" On Monitny morning, Ihe Ilth, WTra of tbe in- 
hsbtiuiiA flpT out b\t Hopkiuton. tiro on horsn, aud 
llw others on (,mi(, all «nied. They mairlicd on 
IrltuiFl}, am! <liii:uliiih Peten. hiving piOLredrd 
some di^tanc< furwaid of ibe othcn into a hollow, 
sboulonr miJv aiiil a half (nun die slicet. set down 
iiis guD uul waiU'J tbe approach of hit Dientls. 
The Indians. thin>,ingllieiu»lvei diacovend. nae 
bum theii lu.lin|-plau>, fired and kiUod Peters on 



I ho party He ordered his 
ih y nnbrd a among Ihem. 

Biadl reed his iiien 

oo le— the work of 
Bndley wu 
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cqunj ed Ih liim ; InU 
■piiil diinl- 
th camraars. Ha 

a th k) of rueiniei, 
m (ace pcalcUly uilli 
ha an e rally iiewed 

p ce bod}', look off 
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way, il wa> suppoied. by wild 
.liul'or the olhct, a bounty was 
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On page 76 we hava a copy of a letter 
irritlen by ao Indian Chief, to Ciranticld, 
Ueot Governor of Hett IlampBhirG. It is 
curious enough to be extracted. 

"Maji I5lh.l6S5. 
" Honour yomnmr my fritiid. 

You my friend I deiire j-our worahip »nd yoiii 
pOM'fr. bccauK I hope you can do <om gnat imi- 

Do miD 11 my place becauK 1 afraid allwavei Mo- 
hogt hp will kiQ mc eviiy diiy ami nighL 'If your 
worahip when plcaM pray help me you no let Mo- 
bogi kill mc al my place ar Jlaliimiite over called 
Paauktog and iVattuHiog, I ivili submit yoiii wor- 
•hip and your power. And nuw 1 ii anl pou.let and 
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1 and <;iiii<, because I have 




1 plant ibeiite. 


This alllndUnhi 


d, hut pmy da you consider 








JOHN HOGKINS." 



Coin ; a MytUnj. By Lurd Byron, Bos- 
ton. 1822. 18mo. pp. 79. 
The Ot/ormed Tim^ortaed; a Drama. 
By the Bight Hon. Lord Byron. Firit 
Anuricaajrotn tht lecond Loruion edition. 
Philtuleiphia. 1034. l'2ino. pp. H-J. 
Few livinr autbors exrri so strong; ami 
wide an infliicQCe as Lord Byron. His in- 
tellect is remarkable, not lor its power 
bIodo; with those qualiti(f!i whirb are most 
Burt! to awaken and arrc&i atteniion, he has, 
in an nnoooimon measure, the faculties most 
necessary totakc advantage oropportuailics 
til u» gained. Hcis noloiilj a poet of a liigb 
order, but an original, fearless, versatile, 
anJ sometimes mystcriouB character ; be is 
therefore certain of patient and earnest 
lislcfiers ; and upon iJI who liKlen to his 
wnp:, he can throw a s|irU which few are 
(trong cnoogh to break, by his absolute 
command over the melodies of language 
and all that is powerful or beautiful in iin. 
njrerj', and by bis skill in waking the grace- 
ful pliv of gay or tender tbouf lits, or paint- 
ing the fiercest madnesH of paMJun, or con- 
trasting all action and motioo, whether 
peaceful and joyous or fearful, with the 
■olemn calm of feelings, deep, silont, and 
tranquil as a reposing Mean. A man thui 
eoiloweJ, if he be, — as Lord Byron is,— 
anibitioiis of iofiuenceand notoriety, for wi 
will not call it fame, cannot p:kss through 
Lis eoursc, without giving- a permanent di- 
rection lo some minds and a bias to many, 
and thus doing much to establish bis own 
fasluon of regarding those topics which 



" Hii haunt, and the main region of hit toog." 
The extent and character of his influ- 
ence is a subject well worthy of examina- 
tion. We speak not of the clfett of flj-^ 

Ton's example open Ihi^ forms and aroiM^HR 
anccs of poetry, norof ttie changes haJ^^BB 
have caused on the surfiii-f or in Ihe i^K gi 
of literature, if any turli tlicro be; bstef .^ 
the influence he has cut led upon the gou- iii 
eral habits of thinking und fceUajiaciilU- li 

Lord Byron is an inCilcl : i Itnriragb nnd <li 
consistent infidel. Of ruurso <re my (bi< vi 
only of Lord Byron as an .lutlwri a» wA, l1^ 
Jie is an unheiiever not mc "^ ■"" ' 



aoi! its maker, but of all goodness, justice, 
and happiness. If we may' judge from his 
writings, — not from bis prefaces and apolo- 
gies, excuses and explamttions, bul his prin- 
cipal works, those which have cost him care 
and toil, and on which he rvlics for fame, 
— his prevalenl and habitual scntimeat is a 
thorough and bitter scorn for every thing 
hut depravity, and an univcr<ial distrust of 
every thiag but falsehood. Virtue, lioncsty, 
respect for right, and obedience lo law, Brc 
with him, only cheating hypocrisy or cheat- 
ed folly ; be deems it an abuau -jnd an error 
to suppose that men do themselves good by 
imposing upon themselves restraints, and 
considers him wise, who overleaps the 
bounds which fasten in society, and dares 
forget or defy in mad revelry all ciis- 
n, decency, and law. It is his settled 
creeds that we knovr not and cannot know, 
by wba,t cause or tu what end we are in be- 
ing j religion is with him a time-rooted 
falsehood, lo which weakness, suffering, and 
fear have given power, — a strange folly, 
making men barter away case, liberty, and 
pleasure for an equivalent to be repaid only 
to hiui who has become noUiing ; he socs in 
hope a miserable delusion, and in death 

hut the chill and darkness and co 
ruption of the grave- These opinions i 
his oppose the universal and hereditary' 
opinion of the world, and believing himself 
nghl, he, of course, thinks that bo is wise 
than the worid, and that his views are mon 
extended and accurate. Of course he i 
vain of the distinction, and regards it with 
much complacency, and is willing that all 
should see it, and he tells men earnestly and 
eloquently what fools, cowards, or hypo- 
crites they are for believing, hoping, tear- 
ing, and professing like tlicir fathers j that 
they may feel his lupcriorily, his boh] sa- 
gacity, who tells lliem 

Some things he has written lo revenge 
an injury ; his mind is versalile and active, 
and he has written some things merely from 
caprice or in idleness ; of late, some of Ihe 
appendages to bis poems indicate alarm, if 
not penitence ; but tlic mass of his power- 
ful and splendid poetry has a distinct and 
strongly marked character. His talents 
for satire, or humour, or pallio 
description of the bi^auty or sublimity of 

fully exerted as when he is lighting against 
all the best alfections and unfailing hopes 
and sanctifying truths, wb'-' — ' '■ ' 
Ihe strength or consolation 
It is mockery 



gar passion and all iile imputscB aic cm- 
linually uttering, is, that the love of tbcM 
things is spirited ambition, and the enixtb- 
ipiration of great minds. There an 
few whom this powerful lie does not at loDe 
d in some nicasure deceive, and 
nany whom il deludes and num. 
How wholly unnecess.. rj is it, to teach ncB 
foi^t that man h good, that hia bc^M 
3 secure and his happiness real, juit in 
proportion as lie lovi:^ peaceful usefuIneM 
better than stife and finuoil, and purtoH 
the path of hi!> duty, lonkiog rkot abore or 
beyond him, but at bis work. 

Earth would he heaven, if men lored 
their duly better than iis reward, and aoogU 
no other recompense tlian the pleaBtira rf 
doing good. This a condition which cim. 
hardly be imagined and never perhaps 
be reached ; still it should be perpetually «o- 
pniacbed. It should be a goal tawaitt 
which all hope and eflurt should tend; aai 
there is nothing good and pure in tt 
lions, nothing true in (bought, and 
rational in belief or expectation, 
Joes not look to iL Amid the barreunen if 
earth, even as it is, there are green and 
lovely spots ; primeval happineaa oooM 
again, nilli a reality biyond the dream ot 
poetry or the hope of enthusiasm, to a puK 
heart, dwelling in a humble and a pe ~ " 
home. The love of sulf has many 
and many names ; it is lofty ambition, dodw 
pride, just revenge, and many thing* »kJm 
to these ; but with them happinesa oaonat 
dwell, for where they are, there Js no rooa 
and no welcome for her. The companion 
that she loves, are innocent and humble, bat 
glad and grateful thoughts, and pure and 
kind olTectians; thoughts and aflectkn 
which come from heaven and almoat bear 
one thither, hut which Byron, and tbejr whl 
are infected by bis influence, hold in tillw 
scorn. This ■ ■ 
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r if it b 
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the out; qMvtkmii, wbit it the *ta,«1dcdii 
Moa naturally gnm out <ri hi* works' 
Bb* amwT la lAwtout. flihas' 

Cu di<fIui'T..i.i \„'ln'''rn ;ill ir 



Who ar« hisheroisP Who are tbey, t» 
whom he gives beauty and courage and 
power? Who is he,tbat, whether hianamc 
he Harold or Vlanfred, Conrad, Lara, or 
the Ciaour.is a refiiction of the character 
which Lord Byron loves? He isone,wbcM 
rcchlesB ambition is ritterly reganlleii of 
all that docs not minister to its own indn)- 
gcnce, whose miseruble pride looks upon 
others as bom only for his use, and wboM 
ready vengeance is awakened agaioit all 
' ance to cross his wayward patk 
being may exist ; probably mai^ 
!h do exist; but when these qualities b^ 
living in siKiety, the absurdity 
ling ibem ei?nobling rather than 
•, is impossible. Such men are 
they feel no love and they seek 
they are unable or unwilling to 
:ir ]>ridc and selfishness, all wlio ap- . 
/iiiinGIi thrill, recoil with di^iisl: and if 
iliL'se (]>ialities are hidden, It is by a disguiae 
"i mean and temporary suavity, which By- 
rtm's parhy touM not endure. Such i 



r prinriplcB 



M-bood of his poetry 
u such characteri unnat" 
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ural uid impasHible attractiona; in maknig' 
theiB mild, amiable, and affi^cIioiiDtc, lavtiljr 
and beloved, and bappy in their unbilioD, 
their ven^once, or their scnsualitj. Thus 
a character a created anil Blrongly im- 
pressed upon the imagination, the direct 
teadeacj of which ia to produce, in the in- 
tellectual appreheuBiOD, ikD association be- 
tween thin^ which approach each other 
only in fiction, and a diaunioo between 
those which are ieldam sundered in reality, 
and nerer ihould be in the belief; between 
humilitj and content, between uaefulncsa 
and happincai. It may be thonght tlial all 
rooiantic wurki are liable to tli» charge in 
eoBUiKin with tboee of Lord Byron; but 
it applies to his productions with pecnliur 
aptness and force. In other works of this 
claw, the evil is commonly palliated, and, to 
WMne sort, remedied, bjadegree of regard to 
those domestic charities. and those duties 
and relations of societj, which By i 
neither to love, respect, nor unJeraland. 
This r^ard it seUoro rcry enlightened 
bnt, at the wont, it is a folly neiitraliang 
a faUehood, which in Byron's poetry 
wholly unresittsd. That Lord Byron's 
fluence is checked and decaying, is ceria 
but wbocandeny that it L ja been great, that, 
with any knowledge of human nature, baa 
any recollection of the admiration, which 
his poems euiitcd, and of the forgetJul- 
neis of their moral character in tlie ac- 
knowledgement of tbuir power and splco- 

We may appear to bare pushed the 
charge of infidelity and impiety too far. 
Byron, as we have already rcinJi^i^ has 
oflate made many proteatationi and eicus- 
«B, which, with soine critics, appear to have 
a degree of weight In the preface to 
CaiQ he seenis to anticipate the horror 
which the foul blasphemies of Lucifer must 
excite, and endeavours to excuse or defend 
tbon, by saying that " it was difficult to 
make hiro talk like a clergym; 
where refers to a great precedent for his 
justification : he appeals to Milton ; and by 
the exjjnple of Milton, us far as twospiriti 
so discordant can be brought into compari- 
son, let him judged. 

The Satan of Paradise Lost, is the sub- 
lioie of evil It was a tbooght which mark- 
ed the character of Milton'a ialellect, to 
regard a pure haired of God, as the crown- 
ed and sovereign un. Had the subordinate 
devils been the creations of a less mighty 
mind, Ihey wootd have differed from Ibeir 
leader and from each olbiir, ooly as Iht? 
were tainted with more or less wickedneM. 
Bat it is not so : each nne represents 
eltmaibti vice, and, in all that he 
does shows, with exceeding truth, 
pulse and tendency of tbc sin bt 
Ites. Avarice, Ambition, ^nd Scnsi 
there in vivid but disgusting reaiil 
are there with their brethren, ' 
armies of hell ; but tbcy bow 
self-abascpient to the [>rc ' ' 
and in suffering of him, ui 
their bnpes and from ivl 
tbi:ir strength; of him, it 
essential spirit of all ill, 




atrcd, despairing yet untiring, ^atan 
nested with uuiiuaginable sublimity; 
it is the sublimity of darkness illu- 
incd with hell-fire : it is composed of 
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inqiialifled by any tbiog which 
allure to sympathy or imitation. We feel 
that he holds bis burning sceptre because 
10 is supreme ia pain; — be spcoka to tlie 
uD as something wbicb had been beneath 
lis sphere, but curses the beam that brings 
the memory of bis past brightness ; and we 
are continually led to measure the height 
of his lost throne by the abyss iuto wbicb 
he h^H fallen. He meets the ministers of 
combat, in arguQient, and in pur- 
poses of evil, but he is exposed, defeated, 
and punished, like a guilty and miserable 
tiling; be is a rebel and a btaspbemer 
the Most High, hut his rebellion is 
punislimeni, his blasphemy is a cry 
of agony and despair, and his every woid 
and purpose proclaims that his 
sovereignty in wickedness and power and 
lonncot is one. Is it thus with Byron' 
Lucifer? Farfromit; the impressiun he i 
calculated to produce is precisely the oppo- 
site to tliat which is caused by the charac- 
ter of Sutao. 

Milton's arch-fiend is opposed to the Al- 
iglity as evil to good, as falsehood to truth, 
as misery to peace aod happiness ; but Lu- 
cifer is triumphant and exulting. There is 
nothing of wretchedness about bim, and be 
declares himself to be miserable only thai 
ho may better illustrate his proud scorn 
and successful defiance of that Almighty 
vengiiatice which cannot inflict so much as 
he can endure. The cause of truth and 
goodness is argued by Cain, feebly and 
■igainst his will ; Adam and Eve are repre. 
sented as unresisting victims of God's in. 
justice, worshipping him rather in fear than 
iu love. Abel, Adah, and Zillah are very 
good and peaceful, but ratlier weak and 
quite unable lo aid Cain in his wordy 
test with Lucifer. The spirit of ev 
alike triumpbaol in argument and in temp- 
tation i and bis weapons are the same in 
both. He tempts to disobedience and sin, 
by promising knowledge; and overcomes 
the habits of devotion in which Cain had 
been educated, by performing his piomiie, 
by compelling the reason of Cain to admit 
that man is miserable because God 
tially unjust and cruel I This tremendous 
blasphoiiiy is repeated in many forms and 
with all passible distinctness, and adorned 
with all the pocir}' and enforced with all 
tha ek>i|nence which Lord Byron could 
oomiuand. It is ao palliatioD, that Luciii 

aliogclhnr Irilo and futile, 
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combat nilh Lucifer; they avoid him or 
they stand before him fearful and feeble. 
" iw tlien, Byron, by the terms of hia own 
^king, is reduced within an obvious dilem- 
. lie has given Ihe victory to the advo- 
cate of infidelity ; therefore he either wouW 
not or coutd not defeat his sophistry ; if he 
would not, it was because it is pleasant to . 
him to blaspheme, and he loved the awful 
falsehoods of his hero too Ibiully to bring 
them into light ; if he could not, then the 
jsioo U inevitable, that lie Is in> 
sensible to those trullis and hopes and aflcc- 
which alone can elevate man from 
earth lu happiness, and has not yet learned 
le hut the fool saith, There is no 
God. 

impossible to read " Cain," without 
feeliug iliat Lucifer is a favoured and cher- 
ished character; it k impossible (ocompare 
Lucifer with the heroes of Lord Byron's 
other works, without perceiving that be is 
with them. Thei* is, we have already 
, a dislincl character, which every fa- 
te of the Byron school bears, and this 
character, strongly exaggerated, and re- 
lieved from a few of the incongruous amia- 
bilities which are conimonly attached to it, 
becomes Lucifer. 

There is a use in most things; and Lord 
Byron may do some good, even as an author. 
Tbc limits which are put to his tuccress, the 
decay of his fame, the obloquy which is 
gathering about bim, prove that (here is 
among those for nliuin he writes, a sense of 
liis folly and wickcdritss, which will not be 
wholly blinded even by tbo splendour of his 
poetry. In bis earlier works Byron appear- 
ed as a poet of extraordinary powers, who 
foolishly affected much melancholy, and 
who uoliappily failed to discover that the 
time bad gone by. when an author could 
advance his repuiiitiuo for talent and origi- 
nality by indulging' his spleen in sneers at 
every thing holy, virtuous, or honourable. 
He wivtc a series of delightful tales, unit- 
ing to great novelty in point of character 
every species of poetic beauty. At this 
period his reputation was at it) height ; he 
had indeed discovered the traits of character 
which be has since shown more openly, but 
he bad not then obtruded them upon public 
notice ; he had not yet written Don Juan 
and Cain, as if to show that the finest poet- 
ry might be used to decorate vulgar licen- 
tiousness or the sophistry and curses of 
blasplicray. But be has since gone bo far 
as to alarm and shock every feeling of love 
for goodness or respect lor sanctity. Pub- 
lic sentiment is decidedly against him ; his 
last books do not sell ; they remain on the 
booksellers' slielves instead of being de- 



fyr thoy arc alitliatinfidGli^ hasjrel faaBi>r ■Mg^ie^ with an avidity which could hardly 
,To ll'C excuse which Bjroo «tlen in Ut Jtiggfpiied, The last cantos of Juan are 
own defeocv, Jhat be vras ob%ed to make almost unread liere. and were it not for the 
his petwot ipoitk in character, wt noiid not newspapers, whi'-h extract their best pas- 
amncr that be was uowisu rtMi'iirvil to Mget, it would hardly be known that Byron 
(rrit« ibut wliii.'h c<iul>l(ii>l he wriU'-ii wltl>. ix)n(ittUed to wrilc. In Uiis fact there is in- 
DUl blmiibMiii . — ^'1 ill! I M-i <- H [ii.'li r.ijls I Unit* enoouragciTu :it for them who hope 

fj Utit. h [....■■.. ... .. .- I Hislwusnirin one il^iy learn to prefer good 

who liquid add their mite of 
t ubuiit this blessed consum* 
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THS ViriVBD ITAVBI LtTSKAIlT •AlBTTBi 



There is an attcmpl 
(he ancient Mvitcriea 

hapg to give it 'the lanction of Kune 

pic ; hot it differs from them about as much 
aa from our common, anin^ plajs. li 
poem in dlolt^ue ; the inlerlocutorB 
Aiam, Cain, and AbrI,— Eve, Adah, and 
* <&llali,— and Lucifer md Uie An^l of the 
Loni, There ii lerj little Mory _._ 
piem. It begfins with i sncriUce which all 
the inortals O0br in conjunction ; Cuin ' 
led abae, and Lucifbi' soon comes to him, 
and enters upon a lon^ ar^mcnC, which 
flnall; appears to convince Cain that God 
is merciless, and that it is a raliaot and 
cellcnt thinir to defy him. We will quote 
a part of this dialogue, which may show 
only tho exquisite beauty scattered o 
the whole, but the character of the i 
ki^ue, that is luitained throug-hoitt the 

"iMc^tr.' Approach d» ihingi of esrth mo 
bmMiful, 
And judge tbcic beauty near. 

Cain. I hnrF done this— 

St tiling I know 19 lovclirsl nenirit, 
"' * bt JehirioB — TVhil i 



liken ■* Cain" to I H* is ny hlhcr bul I ihuu^hi ihat 'arm 

Moralities ; per- A •""er panioo for tlie naifual 

Hem to hsir been Muor at all. thaa to 
PurchaH reorwal of imliiilc life 
With ssonif • unuurnihle, Itaough 
Diipell'd by sntidolPi." 

Soon after, Cain, in ven)feaDce for the 
preference paid to Abel's su:rificc, endea- 
vours to destroy Ahefs altar, and slays him 
for defending it The Anyel of the Loni 
appcarsandpronoimcestheciineiiponC ' 
who departs, a fupilivo. There are pa 
ffcs of poetry in this "Mystery," which 
Bjron lias never siirpusacd. The sceno 
between Cain and Adah are always boauti- 
ful. She meets him, after Lucifer hul left 
him, tlmi. 
AiaK. Huih ! tread nrdj, Cain. 
CWb. Iwili; hutwberefote? 

JUaK ttir little Enoch sleepa upon yon bed 
Of Iravet, beocaih the cypress 

CyptcHl 'li. 
[ce, which looks at if it mobm'd 
H shadow! ; wbercfora didtt tbou 



Tlie loT^liM 

Which beiiq; iwanst to thini 
More beautiful than lit-auteni 

CWn. My liner AiLih I 

The deep blue ni 
Which looks s SI 



issllH 



of night. )Hby an ort 



ig Indeicribable. v 



, md feel my heart Hoi 



lenislit, 



nd tbeiefon n 



n'd 



greiTi biiugh— (he bird'i 

The vesper bird's. wlHch iep[n8 to ling of love. 
And loiiigLei with the miu oI^ chrrubhii, 
As theday cloKioverEcfen'i wall<;— 
All these arr nothing, to my ryei snd heart. 
Like Adah'r ^e. I mra from eariJi atxl heaven 

Imc, 1lf IrailiuftitinoTlarKy, 

In the lir^t dawn and bloom of young creation 
And carlieit enibitices of earth ■ uan'nti, 
Can make iu oKpring ; still it ii aelution. 

Clin. YoD think so, being odi bir bniiher. 

Lut. Mortal ! 

Hy hnitherlKHNri with tbosc- who have no chil 

CWn. Then tbou canst liave no lellowihip 

Imc. It may be that thine ou-n ihall be for i 
Bul it tbou don posKM a btnuiirul 
Behjg beyond all beaun in Ihhip eyes, 
Why art fliou wretched? 

C^n. Whydalenisl? 

Why art M» WTPtcbed ? why are all Itungi I. 



This queuion of my lather i and he laid, 

Berau^e IhLi e«il only wan the path 

To good. Siranne good, Ihat must ariie fromou 



Lay foamifig on the eanh, bent 
Aim pheou bleating of iu rtsi 
Uy bUwr phick'd tone berin. 
Tbe woiuul ; aiul by dnimt tti 
Bnamed its carrlcas nie. nud 
IV tnnther'M milk, who o'rr ii 
8lMri Kekilq-its revlvhigLinili' 
Behold, my son '. said Adan^ li 
Spring! nxKt: 

Imc. WhatdJdilll»uaa>i>i:i 

Cai». 




■w. Av, the last- 

longest; iKit no matter— lead nw to him. 

[Tlit^piuftolladaU. 
How lovely he appean [ lu> little cheeks, 
'-I thrit pure incarnation, vying with 
he tOM leavei tlrewn beneath them. 
■Ail*- Andhiilipi.iao, 

parted! No; yon shall not 

id^lay rent i> 
But it were pily to disturb 
'Til doted. 

Ciui. You have laid well : I will contahi 
Hy bcait till then. Hs tmilei, and sleeps I 



=35" 



And innocent! Am haitnol pinck'd 

Thou know'st not thou art naked I 

Came thon riisK be amercod fat sini 

tVUch were not thine nor mine? But now il 

His fheoks are reddening into deeper sniilpi. 
And shininc lids are tretnbHng o'er hit lone 
lilies, dark at the cypress wbirh iravei o'er thi 
■" " )peo, from beneath tbem the rleai blue 
Laughs out. althfl' m ilumber. He uust draom 
Ofwhai? OfPaiadiiw!- Ay! drum of it, 
My diiinheFileil boy ! Tis hot a dteain ; 
'■-- -ever more ibjwif, thy sons, nor fathen, 

walk in that (brbidden place of joy ! 

1*. DtarCain' Nay, do not Whisper i 



In the clear wnttn. .rben Ury are gtntOt, mai 
When thou an gnllc. Lore us. then, tsy Caial 
And hii.'e thy self foi Our sakes. bt wa lore Itea, 
UMk ! hnw he lauiilii and stretches out 1^ am^ 

And opens nidc lii.t hlue eyes upon IbiM, 
To hail his fithei ; urhite hii llnle form 
Flutters ,ia wiii|<'il u'ilbjov. Talk ixit of pale! 
The chilrilesA cIutuIi.i Keli midit airy cbea 
The pleasures »( :y parent ■ Ifiesi him, Caia 1 



The " Deformed Transfonned" b the l«t 
work which Byroil has published ; it ia nat 
striNigrly characterized hy the poet'a pe«» 
liarities, and many have doubted irhetlMt 
it were his, but llicre are parts of it whick 
only a poet could have wrilleiL Tbe stMY 
is simple enough. A hunchback aella Ub, 
self to the deril for beauty; the **8tn». 
Kcr," brings beforo bim tlie emioeat of pait 
agm, that he may cbixae whoao fbna la 
wear. He finally determines to be h 
Achilles was: assumes ids form, joins tbi 
army of Bourbon, and assists in tbe »■— **if 
of Rome. 

Aniltony and Dcmetriua Folioroetea an 
thus described; 

AnmU. ^Vhsi' here ? whoM bnad bmr Mf 
whose Purlv t* ard 
iDd manly a<p.ri |m,k like Hercolea. 
are lliat hiijLuuiiil lye both more oT "-"lltf 
'ban tiie lad I'un;.! a( the infernal world, 
tsningdejecied u.i lui club of conquest, 
B if he knew ihf wiprthleiiness of those 
or whom he luil fnuglit. 

Kroner. It n is the mBi who lost 



Arikold. 



Jlrnold. 









Whois«h_ 

Who truly looketh like a dcnrigod. 
Bloomioe and bright, with golden hair, ani N 
" not more high than amnal. yet iou 
ail that nanieleia bearing of faia Ul 
Which lie wears as the Sun bii tays- 

lim, and yet n bu, ub 
looiv glorious sitIL 



-W^ Oh, da nM tij ta\ V 
UKJnyt. 
The OKther ■ )mt of wttshing. nouiiilili^ 
Audlmiochiin? SaHI he airakri. Swwt Knodi 







Biupled like B.nv m; « .iters by the wiad. 
^l^sinBdlUbpch-iiK.. ;u they wero-babol 
^iioudbyPtriWaa, 



TBB VVIVBD STATBf KIVSHABT aABBTVB. 



With nodioiwil uA with uftaned lore, btfrm 
lln alui, nmnc on tail TiuMi bridr, 
With wm reiaocn wUub for Hector ilihi 
AadPiUmwMpiDftoAi^withileeppiHKBi 
Foi On nrwt dowMUt ni«lii. wboie young bukd 
TnabUdialUfwhaikwheibnrtbrr. So 
Beitixidi'lbeWiipIc! Unfeu|io* himai 
Onece kakcd kn M upoo bn teii, tbe imUi 
Eta Puta' ■»>»■«»." 



pr(Mt,i« aPotL Svolt. ISmo. pp. 411. 

Fhiladelpbid, 1824. 
Wk believe that Montgomery » mppnscd 
fai be the author ot tbete blcasant little 
Tolume* ; they am attributed lo him in the 
•f>gliiih joiinMla, and are irell worth; of 
him. Whoerer the author may be, he i« a 
tmn of fioe seme and t&tte, and an excel- 
lent witter. There ii infinite variety in 
the matter and maniwr of the piecei ; m 
Ki« hnmorouB, tome pathetic, and some 
yvmantatire i there are talcs, alle^riGe, 
jonmala, dialogue*, and eMaja,— all of whicli 



pma Die with UK H] 

■ly nUunU iaquinei 

-' HaUtT.—Aumvt 

■Buthoware>oui>i 

I hill in tui ' mind'i eye V 

" Bo»k.—Oa\y becauH you 

and UuHi^ you aMume ■ (hoi 

Ht nUDy laiiiu iiul genilBriMii 



ir (brcBiw that I ibould 
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□ccaiionally. bui which, Rpoliin at they may be 
la kOnH! whom 1 would bin ccncUtate, I hare not 
' laeu-liidea!to(!ciherbaaia«aik pimcipilty 
led for mUUecDial diMpaboD ■■ leuon 



do half •■ 



ui,-yei 



ii:>bly I, 



ry pcnon, 10 
«ge by me. 
*■ RndtT. — A oxMage '. — what ii u -' 
" BmA. — Why, when he tuined me oul 
Itic H'ide aorld, lo leek my fortune, — ti\ 
^ain effiirti to write a chancier for a>e. ii 
sr a jirclace. which ihould juiUfy ray t 
giir for my conteau, unicipate criiieiui 

iliopl bii pen on the Boor 



the Boot in (Uriijiur, mod with a 
II that can a aliadt of uielanclialy 



because 'he had accumulated so many of 
theae nuioellaiuea, that it aetmcd probable 
« telactioii miKht be made wbti^b would be 
acceptable to tlio public The preface ii 
in the shape of an amuiii^ dialogue be- 
twcen the book and the reader. 

"Rtaifcr.— Proee!— loiiin ii lent the greater 
put of It ; and that which looks like veru may be 
the DkoiC protialc of all. 

- Axlt, — True; hul to make aiuendi, you nuy 
mpect that the proie of a poet wriU be poeticaL 

- Btaitr—'al Ihoi^ M>, I voolA fiiiig you 
into the Sre at once; Ibi next to maudlin venc I 

' Your titli;, to be tuie. u a 



arnu, like an afiectioDate parent, which 1 
you tiB ii. foving me fo[ m; very laulu. bee 




la ought to be lignific 
of dw caateats. 

" Boat. — No more than a Ban\ oaiue need be 
jacdcuiTB of hi* cbanctir. wbkh, however & 
kmabla amopg ■avagei, could not be lolenlcd 
dvUtociety. 



ly part to pteannui andif jm 
to AcaleaMd, neither of at will 

jraplafn. Rewten ta geneni MB 

lllle aware hoir oudi oflbc cnwitaiDment of mib 
mrkidepeiulaupanibMntelTes. If yoa, ny genie 
(rieod, are odp of lhr<^ make the expeiiment with 
my little hoiA: do ynar ben to be deHchled with 
Lt^ andif tliere be tian in heaven, or nowen oa 
earth, you ihaLl iK 






D place myiBlf ia youn, 



There is a vei; prettj and playful " Life 
of a Flower," narrated in two letters from 
a violet lo a lad; ; we will Tenture upon a 
long extract from tUt mtobiography. 



" My dear Miidani, 
" Do mt Ilk me by w hat an 

of my ihon life,— one w«^ i 
tuJ iwenij-ihtee minulea, at tl 
ed M touch of men and Aiap 



yOQ will bear 



exalted in tbe icale of or 



uaSDwerhai<«n- 

e days, nine hoais 

I reoment, — 1 leam- 

toqaalify loe to 

hiitiUgibte to be- 



■ bafUoihke a wild Indian wba gloiiei ' 
BMnUaoBe,— every timeldi naue was po 
Bi-titliq^BBobertluagelih booki.wbich 
DO tbrliiiuto be hurt 

*■ BtBt, — Bal we bnre charaden to low. and 
would be hkbualkai to ttoov them awa; on the 
outset. Gieat authon, who oaghl to be the beii 
judges what lo call their o&piiD];. have often gii 
Ihem txtlei whuii were maski nuher than maniinr 
tationi of their puipow. ' Tlu Dhtrtiaiu ifPvr- 
by.'— who ctHild expect lo be tasked with a pma 
at haid word! aflti luch a holiday dacoy i Taka 
the other aipetl of tbii doatile-laced aaUv— 
"Eru mMiva i' "nak" ' winged wnda' 

- -ho nUec 

) wiUbe 



■My little Book, 
1 twve done all that 1 caul 

h my inrorri^ble iadolam 

imbecihty. Ibkve^vea yon a 
— «a me a very expuuive one, 
nuch like myielf ai iticb a cluiil ought to uv 
luch a fattaei. This, 1 lear, may be no great cec 

lioce tlut which is genuine, however humble ii 
Liud, will not be entirely unwelcome wlieie it 
louinen hunun >)mpatliy. 1 lend you ahrui 
itrangvr among vtiangeri; and your tuccvst he 
kirwan) luuit ilepend partly upon jounelt, 
cliiefly upon a certain peiionage wbuoi you 
lueei on juur travel* tutiie ikoalo'i end (and u 
end of lue woikl. if you can live h long), i 
many shapes, ijiluum, and liiei, as ilwre are oil 
jn the JirnumenL Thii uerton. wlwraver louoU, 
and uadet whatever Uisguuc. you wiU always kouw 
SI linl aighti lor I oeeu iicit teadi you the sigui of 
lieemBHnry between a Book and a Header: but 
lemcmiwr, that lite latlei BoM. alwayi be addreueu 

patrun appeui, the mote couiteaui you must bu, 
(uui tot luy lake and your own. Whetelore, 
when you come into the prcseacc of Uiit utulUlu- 
itiaou> and ahtquiiarutu Hiiis,<By thus lioai me 
'Gentle Kcadei, 
'Take init Hook asatoken of sincere etti 
from one whom you laay never have knowa, 
guamian angel, I 



jwer in Paradise.— and that, yen 

u before he was marned,-^hal evervtrl. 

anl^to 
Iwilhtbe 

taiind.writing at once lo recognise it as tet of a 
' ' cod. lie has deceived ma, or you have deceived 
n. 1 liaie only lo piemiK flutbei. that If there 
any thine in my nanatiTe unworthy of a violet, 
or what a violet could not lave known, ipokiD, or 
douD. you will be pleaiad to attribute it lo bi* ig- 
impertineril interpolation. 
tax recoiled being bom. nor do I naieni- 
ber my parenif ; for we violets, beug only ipriag- 
floweit. uie nine months belbie our duldien come 
':l. But this is idle fiiatingifot. to tall 
re are DO ftich thmp ai bttKis and 
log lu : we love ounelves. aid ov 
the obpiing of setf'love ; cmasquem- 
be no W of obi own issue &ili^ 
L ruling puiion l> the nnivensl mbent- 
U out iiilie. The hist event that I can 
nd was, Tlie fall of an icicle bom the old 
iiitdrr which 1 grew, upoo my head, when 
biggrr itiaa a pin's. The paia of this un- 



him has long been empfoyed 
Undnesi CBi your bchsU. believe me, all the til 
laboui. ttuuy. watching, aniJ. if you will allow 
all the talenl ei)ienueu on m oompoi^liioii, w 
fsiveatly davoieu to yesa temoa. I'huugh you 
■Hdcomsaiiwof theaafages toe uillin^, uthen 
' liHiil.atBlnawyrtuouuU..j«ti» 



poiierity ai 



was then, according ti 



..M.iuKlamheiciclew 



above, hy the tuddea rinsg on the wing of a cr 
that had nxnted on it all night, and who, has 
ovenlept hinueli; was startled OM c< a pletl 



llbaMlh .tenture;— the leatlien will gnw 
MiUJI. jpdtofB [from profiting by the wi 
Wlini: ■ 



bough, the day before yea- 
ai if be were king of the re- 
lied on the llnrd of April. ISU; 




iihiug but the lemaindei of Ui 
wiser either, for the 



iwS 



a quick and diUgeat Ob- 
liaised wtthin me and aronnd, so 
' id fbrnatiiyii^aR 
'- 'vvatvaine*'' 



«aB VNIVSD S«ATBS tlTBRAny OABBTTti.' 



puticulim reipeciiiig tbe cniiy and the icide above 
meBIioMd, I wu la!d, vhik' ycl smaning 
Ibe puD of tbc accident, by Diy ncighboui ami 
tip* t withered iprig of tpe4r-^r?u». ' ' ' ' 
nady outlived - ■ - 



Aattlul koDwIcdge; ud 



wiUic 



HlgOJ- 

whetlier jou beliei 



myprei 



treH tm u good > Kiwolmisii 
tout of eighty irllhiii Ihe ring of our belJi. and 
mjielf u good a (cholir. at tbe week'* end. as any 
lildc boy Of gill thna hundreri timei nty age. and 
tea Ihouiand tinM* my bulk. Dunog my uiuioriiy. 
ned, 1 wBi blind ; and 
inlnilh" ' - . - 



vtfnlf im^hle 




And ai for bearing, cenainly you ?>dll not 
prelead lo meamn your eu-i with mine ; I dare 
uy jou nevei heaid ■ ualk oTgiut ipeak io youi 
bfa; I bave beard ong utteiinforacleaall dayloug, 
— aye, and ail niohl too; Ibi niy ncigbboui lalfccd 
*i mucfa in hei ileep, and H much lo the puipoie. 
■a when tint nt awake. 

" Now whilB I wai blind, I bad nothing lo do but 
to gmw wiaer and Ucgvr every day ; — bigger I did 
grow, fill I could not wlpil,uid wiser.— bui 1 muit 
DOtboan len I ihould prove tnyMlfa fool; I may 
aay, however, that 1 do not tecolleci thai I ever 
km a momeDt in all my Kbooling, with tlie old 
beldann of oui bank-tide, oi oniler a much higher 
■ad mon accoopliibMl tutor, *l whote feet 1 wu 
IxNgblMp, and lowborn I waau carefoUj Inatrucl- 
(d, ■> iC initaad of a few iprliu-dayi, my life wu 
10 equal yoargiaiMliaattaii'i. Thii auguii and ven- 
•iBlile penooage wm> do other llian a majettic 
oak, that had onlaMcd twenty genrratiam of your 
Ion»-liTed nee, and five hnndicd of oun ; nay. it 
had itood 10 lona ag^im tbe ilrokei of lime and 
' --.-'■ ■ d two-ihirdi oi" itselt be- 



iber ihe momeni ofny )>inh. Ui 
never forget, were Iff live to tli 
Amidtt Uie inniiinWlble object! 



m tpire of dry gnu witb two withered bladei 



-nothing caught my at 



while I 

loolied Ihui hutily about n 
ihBiun. coming fo"- '- - •-' 
he roH in the Srm: 



dwlow af 



wtaicb wai. i , 

belp fuipecling aome uiuckaowledged gapi 

aTotaeiif hii genealogy, oiy bonoured tutor having 

odI; one weu point abcau bim, andthatwa&a 

caiiun pride of anceitry inco^nprehei ''' 

ephemeral tbingi.'-a very commend 

yoo will pethaja ny, in Ibc M&mp of a 

— Be it no, — bill I man begin the lau lenieace 

agaio. — Tliis oak, which wai, or pretended to lie, 

tbe twelfth in deacent from ODc tint grew on tbe 



ly petal* iprcad wide to 

I lighcd in the delight of beboliling him all day 
long, with ibe ouawional inierventionof a cloud, 
and tbe Jloaiing ■luidows of taller p1aot> aroiuid 
that altenutely craned and cleared my lighl, I 
iCed the iplendid luminary in hii coune to the 
tridian, and downward through a criauon colour- 
■ky, till behiiMl tbe old oak he vanished liom me. 
I fell my lively ii^iitB nnUi^ as he ooclined ! when 
he waagone. viuonbegantolade; tbe objectt near 
ne to« Iheir rolanr, then tbeir ferm ; 1 wu aliim- 
;d ; I llioughl that nty primitive blbdneaa «-bi re- 
aming ; the air art/ chill ; I bowed uptm my bed, 
ind apprewed witb indeicribable dejection, I foil 
sio a deep ilumber. 

"Thatdis toihe 8WBBI deceiver, Sleep! In my 
dream (Ibr flowen dteam at well u deep, whatever 
botani>Ig may Hy,) tbe gl'irioiu image of the lun 
aroK on my ima^natian. and 1 luenl my day over 
again in tbe night. From thii dcliciouB trance, I 
was awakened by uttaini of muiii^ >o intpiring, 
that I found mywlf and liWen involuntarily, — and 
yet. oh! how willingly I — dancing with ill our 
leave! and bloiiom! In the melody, which came 
nearer, and grew merrier every momenL There 
«a) a very jnlr twilight in tbe air. wlien glancing 
upiurd, Iporceived a dark cloud witlia silver mar- 
gin ; in ilie middle of which there appeared a bright 
apoi. that became thii-er and thiniwr.ai if melting 
away, till a beautify, orb broke through it. It wu 
the moon, a little on the wane, which had riwn 
aAer my eye closed, and was now balf-way up 



pounded 10 nic and nty liitun (for the ten of aar 
vegetable ni-ighboun were asleep) the next own- 
ing; and thougi) a violet'i existence is coropUid 
by minutes infiead of yeati, 1 Iliought it woftfa 
while having tieen bom a Bower lo lee this. 

" But the churm was abmptly broken by a hide- 
out (Caring nciiK dincdy over our headt. ' Ta- 
boo ! Tohou i Toboo !' it cried, ami fonh from the 
hollow of the oak issued a giant of a acreecb-owL 
Plumb into llic oiidil of the njaicing assemblv be 
plunged, when ail the fayi and Juries (foriolmh 
dentaud tbey ue called in the language of men) 
with a sound as if tlu nringaof a tliousaad musical 
inilnuueais weiu at once snapt uunder. vanitbed 
b the twinkling of a dew^irop, — except SobeK 
Goodfellow, the uterriest elf among them all. win 
had been playing his antics H-ith me and my tiiten 
all night, ani< u'atthen standing on his bead, fiddling 
with bis lest la the air. on one of my topmost pe- 
tals. Heck and beeli. in his fright, poor Robin ! 
he tumbled, a belgbl of three statule-intdies at 
ktH, into the lioUow of one of mv footleavet, 
where he lay stunned lor a full balf-tecood, aiid 



■■ The owl. Hi 

horrible than tl 

Liie ivy 01 

I fell a. 

the same,— or rai 

Madam, I will h 

you. Bui ■ 



I aoothes ciy of inumph mom 

I firu, hurried back to bia dan 

die oak ; tbe moon was beclo^ 

rep ugain. Leit you should da 

.ther that you may uo the lanie, — 

lerc make a break in my oarraiiia 

null continue it by mviel^ and be- 

ioder to you in my will ; fur tboi^ 

--■- -- water, — tJie otdy meaas of 



alter my eye 

the hrst joy of d' 

that I wu losing i 
having Uiit restored, i ui 
all eye, and thai eye wai 
ing else ; till suddenly b 
and in moiian toward mi 
of little beings, in fc 



I thought h 



1 gor^jeoui 

lovely : forjuit then I lecol- 

as fnllingaili'cp. I hm fnniied 

I sight. In the tnnspon of: of the 



piolong^ni my life, after I bad been moitallT 
wounded by one of tbe ^reit hands in the woiU, 
1 will learn beceaftei,— I leel that I thall ntx 



Viola. 
Lbttkk II. 
" Dear Miilam, 
" I did not awake out of this second sleep sifl 
le sunhad gireiihisowo colour and lustre to tb» 
loming-jloud* ; hut the dew, into which an earlj 
"■'■"" '■■■' —lived itseU; lay white upon iba 



gniund, and 
tear, iu my 

■■At half- 
buttctfly, th. 






a gfobnli 



a lady'* 







o'clock in tbe forenoon, a 

I had teen.— indeed ibe first 

fluttering over us, Ourchit 

Immediately nuspended, and evety eye fullosr^ 

„. . _- _ji^ I ed the brillianl ^^tranget. while be sported to and 

ippenred alive, | fro, displij ing his elt^aul form and gay apparel in 

, ,iiii.,n. „g^ attitude; hovrrii^ here, descending there, 

■lighting nowhere. We violets hreatbed our lighi 
of sweetness to allure him; the daisies,— poor 
things, how 1 pitied them l—hlusbed to the lip!< (d" 

"" ' '" '"" ■" wupliin that he despised ihem; 

'eieil with spleen, foi they wei« 
the shade, and be never went near them; tbe 
butter-cups bluej out In golden splendour, and 
they seemed his favoul^le^lor now bedipi tnwardi 
onc.tlienlowanl*ano,httoflhem,iill,tolhe chairin 
and astoni.'hmrnt uf all, he at leuth sellledon a 

Criog yellow dandelion, tJie tulgarul flower on the 
ik. — with which not one of^usivould even ex- 
change a word ; and there be sate in the sun, open- 
-~ and sliulling his burnished wingt, niih inel&ble 
'---iplacency; for it wai soon evident that the 
the gaudy weed, not for the love of 
iu Groail didt aftbcded him a con- 
tcMiog-placc, on whlrh he could expend 



B opened on tjie creali 
when 1 bst saw the 

' ■ ■ 1 frn . 

nealmganil^viuMtiaV ''('■■■'e<'Kl*P*°">^)~'*'"***P'"°°'''M''' '"'"' 
eiweHiJiedew-mpifi«MJiBlUTTurraut(Mat wMU.hi wbkb all Hw hurniti 
i had only UtHHwaOMh and |lariH of wv. Uw labi»n and pafllmi:! oi 
o(tbetuD,aDd tbeplaaaantoauafilHjMHfLebai- peaui, tlie badneis tf the field, (he oaun. Uis ten- 
abing and expanding my bud; now t|a^a|iftof >ib ill* bu. th* I^o)I>lH.1hc uiwn. and the niuotry, 
heaven seEtced to dut not oidy iiHOMSt*, but I wnc M onue eMmpufiad. la a word, tbvis wu 
thnwgb my vrbs down intoMj vafBTrft*««ti IH M«a11tMM*dl*M»a^— i*J»i 



tbe air, fresh, cool, and fragmi 
gRMip of sister-violeis, 'nealmg^ 

u the breeae of mofiiing 

OUI leaves. Heieioibre 



. him. We were lo p: 

oak any way and eve 
and yet we caught a 

n-ally be wai a very pretty fella 
itfvn a tliousand times more so 
U lul he Bhitked 



•pliiioflbewiadwMUkea lifii|i 



away."* 

" Wl ime vert silent ami pouting for nearly an 

honr, <A(I> > bee came humming Wong the lane ; 

a udaBOwb* bad wheeled around the comer uf 

lillfai^Hbitcil liownupon one of ui>,— it a-at 
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Vaibpi M^iofc^ so rou^ U3id warlike i 



they ma; bculled.lbal hr ioitaBUnrouiJ}' wluted 
mt, bore nw (lou-n to the grounJ, and bugan 'ulJi- 
ing my bremtta till I nt ready to faint : thrn nIT ht 
ftewt nneittt ai be trfnt, witlKHii noiiciaj; aofitiirr 






(rceirrd that my neighboun wen kU ini 
M, bikI inrprini (0 enitouily thai I k 
-injieaii of being ai^iy m ihp hown 
^ my honey, I ought tn hitve thiinlifil I 
"""" — ■" "iking il by stormy an 



histoi^ miglit be 
u were mat of an individual. 
agws when ii rejoiced i 



. lo me M lean, ftom *t J pitle 
Aeir jetlDuiy, ibai I wii the lueettst and hand- 
■omrit flower of the pnrty. Thii notion Ml rii^lishtpd 
my Tonity, thai I become quite giddy, anft eyed 
my compaiuoni whom lUlun hod made leia at' 
tnctive I)md myieli «iib ■ kini) compniiiionale 
gonVDopt Down rnunabiuchofdM oak, Uiaimo- 
neU, fcU a greal ipniwliB{ rpMxi fiUl on my bo- 
■om. iriiera he lay miKclinc onfiia bask, live wcoodi, 
[am aure,— on m ofniuery to ik!— befonto 
eonid Ealber M> ten ngethn, oad ihiDW himacIC 
tolled up like abaHooou oT ar law«a leavei, 
wtttiE be lemiiaed to ny unullcnble annoyaiice. 
Eotuideiiug bow he ibavld funiiei diipoM of him- 
m1£ The flowrn. which had been hillieRo Miffing 
iheii tfleta OEainM me, or mutteiln; i1 in low 
whiipen, now naered aloud at Uiii ruh'.ulous mit- 
ebana, while I wii ao paralysed ihni I could not 
even CIV odl lor help. • • • 

" At lliii ciiaia, the dondi, whkb bad long he 
lowerini, broke niddenly, ud poaiiil d^iwn i^ 
hi tomnia on oui beada. 'Hie niole, nciihei lik: 
the air nor the walerftom above, bunoued his » 
back again into hia aubtemoeia ibodv, wilhi 
doing any hann, except butnbling thp pride of ilM 
danrielioo. fin which we were all wry muth obliged 

to bim. It wu only an April iti 

eveiung, the >ua bn^e Ihinugh tb 
■pread a beautiful ninbow frani one 
to tbe other, a> it appeared lo me. 
cleared, (he earth glowed with verdure ; evrry leaf 



"; e""" 



wilh il 



mondi of tlia GrM 

Ing and joyous- The gnali, by myriads 

ing in circular cloudt over out beaita, tepeaiedly 

amicinbUng. though at often diiprned hy the awal- 

lowa Ibii dHitrd to and fro 

twecn tha bedgei of the lone 

iDed alhwart out bank, beikii _ 

delicjite breaita, or trriking tbe dew-dropi out of our 

brllf, a-ilh ludden touchei oftbe tipa of their '— 

A hlack-hitd. perched on the old oak. chai 

hii luudeit notea a simple tale, aboDi a tew 

andalnvain a neighbiMiring wood, which 1 

bii tnie-love bod gnihrted in the loiuhlri of tbeit 

ooutubip, and woven into what tlicy calln! a nett, 

where ^ve chirperi had been diaiiloscd from the 

aheitt tint very ntoming, Thit had 

(lie bm lime lioce he hinuelf was haictied, all tbe 

rapiuroua tendetneai of a parent In hia henrt. frooi 

tbe fulnaaa of wlucb he poured 



Km;" for 
him;-«ye, 
oim way, • 
though noni 



if, " and luch a hv .-id hem 
e home waa all iIh! work 
HuJ a right to be happy in 
every body of hi^ bJippin 



I mate, ot hi> youia i 
Ennamcnl above rang with 
; the Ihtmhei aniwere ' 






e pla)Tng oi 



n thrir Email nipt 

concert. Ahoieall.i 
coBtinaally cbangir^ hia place, but ncvc 
bia note, made glad the ear that hpaiE^tn 
while the eye m vain auught bim ouI 
peace and conroid around, and we Itowi 
ting out liKle eomitiea and rlvobhipa, e: ^ 
-' - miogled our aweett, and wnli 



batTcIa, and an occaaional clo.lpole, in Mi imock tinuODS exittcntic, and 
frock, ' Hbisdh^ai he wem ior want uf dioughC' [ written aa i'' '* -">—> • 

— a little coopuiy of human biinaa, contitling of ti,-_ ! _, 

younelt; and a few of your frienda of either afx, ! ^""^^ "V^ . , ,-,.,, 

came HunUil^ down the lane. While I wai nz- ' novelty of existence ; trlien it bounded laic 
ing with debgluiil aatotiiahment on the ipjmiuon, . idly along in a carecrof developcment and 
iMie of you— I won't say who— itapl oude, and diacoverj, with litlla re^rd to detail, and 
plucked me. the pang of that Kpanlioa ! nuy j vet lesa lo objectlonn. Now there are, and 
n^r.^me„"A" ?o^h'; neiin^'LTwa.T I ^■"'r have bein, eatabliahed principlca, and 
bappieai floii«r in the world ;— it was • lady who , reci^nned aiiomi, which keep the Ihoug-hla 
had plucked nte, ami she plaied nte in her boioia | within tlic travolleil ruad, and prevent all 
There 1 should have b.enconlenttodie.bui, wheih- ; aberralion into darkneu or lirht Then in 
er mv braio wa. turned by my good lortune, or ; itg jnfaney, the mind, bound by no fetters, 

r.!:rt;v'tTw"i;:::;i:u'it7^z?'h^/,^t'.i'; \ ^-^ f^"-;,"? ■«• «~ta.eps (^thered. m it. 

cau«! to be pruuj of the lady's partiality, fnt abe '""^^ wandennpo, bri^hlsr thoughts, and 
u-at 10 ref^nlleis of me, thai, before 1 had gone (en nure beautiful coDceptiuns, and wilder fan- 
pacei. I'leil from my high eaiaie,' and what mriti- des, and more extravagant errort, than 
£ad ow most was— ate never miiaird mo. Then have entered into the jmarinaliona of inen 
indeed, hod 1 penshed miMrmbly in tbm du.t, ■ i„ (^0 aubgeqoent afrea of niason. Thewt 
or been tramplfd todeutlihyjomeliob-nailed shoe. . . Tr^ J" ^:° "-™"- incae 

hadnoi.TnoUierpersonaeeinjourtraio.-bewhohaa ff'*"""! thoughts, these all-embracinff 
actedaimyaiiianueniisinwrilingtheae memoirs,— truths, theie eicenivc crron, remained, 
picked me up, carried ue home, and placed me in | not perliapi in themaelvei, but in tbcir in- 
a lachrymatory, fiUfti. ai he aaiuiea me, wilh pure , flnence and their conaequences. For in- 

:;nrth':^br;f'^;bt'".::i'w^'mTS^.:s;i^^ *"« """f*"- ^f « «j ■=■--?■ 

wopU,io^y,ttwtif yiifind uo mond in il, ii« ! *''****; "^ the more distorted supetiU- 
' ■ tiona of eastern climea, were probably but 

the embodying into a tangible attd tradi- 
tional form, of the conceptions and tbe be- 
lief of earlier a^cs, as to tbe origin, tbe pow- 
ers, and the dcatinieg of natnre. Pcthapl, 
in most of those fables there is little mean- 
ing; they may be but arraog«menti and 
modi&caliona of a few simple aod original 
allegoriea, if we may so call Iheni ; aitd 
tbey may have been made, alike without 
method, purpose, or reason; but in thosefew 
which were in the moat exact sense of the 
word, primitive and elementary, it is cer- 
lainty possible that many distinct traces 
might be found of the earliest belief, as to 
tlic causes, the coaDCxions and dcpenden- 
af all existences, apiritual tis well as 



MISCBLLANY. 

Mr PEAH Ma EoiTon, 

1 fully intend to make abookj but can- 
not exactly tell when, ur upon what ; 1 have 
only determined to publiali an 8vo, which 
shall greatly bencht the public, and my«elf, 
by selling vei^- wc-ll. Uf cuune, 1 want a 
subject ot stainless norelly ; one, which 
murlal man has never breathed upon, — nor 
about. It ia not the caaiest thing in the 
world, to tind such a theme ; but, at pre- 
sent, I think 1 CBo'l do heller than write a 
History ol the Human Intellect. This may 
not be absolutely, in allits parts, an untrod- 
den field; but, in this quoting, borrowing, 
stealing age, — which is decidedly of the 
compoaite order, — it is idle to hope for an 
entirely new thing. But such a History, 
as a whole, has never been written; which 
rather surprises me, as it certainly might 
be Dxcculed, and, if well done, would ex- 
cite as much interest, and leach as useful 
truth, as the relation of any series of ex- 
ternal events. Tbe malcridls for a work of 
this kind, are sulliciently abundant, and 
available. The direct record of man's 
thought, is but slightly imperfect in the 
ages of cios-sical antiquity, and is hardly 
iMt, when wo are with the days that lie 
•hMuded in the outer darkness of history. 
We have means of ascertaining the charac- 
ter, the power, and the direction, of the 
minds of the eminetit of Jhnner daya, in 
their aystoms of natoivl and intellectua) 
philosophy, and AaBf #MiM^]^«ories, ia^ 
tended to cxptaih thfi iayti/etj, or regu- 
Ule the conduct uf liumaa existence; and 
for tlie mass oC mankind, are there not ii 



atiiral. 
There s 



gcm.M,gbl^tCti,|t^bKjind.iiiiyeriaha|jle4*?°*'' )I 



not maoy things, which all 
iiiuucuiiuur III believing; some few trutbt, 
however, have been acknowledged by all 
nations, in all a^es. If we assume tbat 
these truths were acquired by the exercise 
of reflection and ratiocination, and Ihua 
gradually, but universally discovered, we 
m«el almost insuperable difiiculties in ac- 
counting lor the variety of em>ra which now 
enwrap them. We are called to explain 
the fact, that the same powers which taught 
themselves lo read Uiese truths in tha 
course, the bounty, the ironders, or the 
beauty of nature, should afterwards see 
Ihemonly wilh false and pervcrtetl vision; 
and In trace to its efficient cause the infi* 
nitc difference which exists between tha 
forms they havo assumed in various age*, 
and among various nations. If we pursue 
these speculations, we are almost compelled 
to believe, that there waa a time when all 
■ten saw tlicac truths distinctly, not by the 
tdnded light of erring reason, not as the 
Mptdless discovery of a finite and feeblo 
""""gencc, but as a direct emanation of 
truth, from its only source ; — a beam 
Ibll from heaven to earth, bright 
with the lustre of eternal and inherent ra- 
iliani-e. If this be true, what a 
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inUUectual wealth of tbat age, the frag- 
meDU of wboM wudom iMve supported all 
of what k cftUed satural religion, which 
oxiit* in the world. 

A hiitsry of Intellect would relate the 
Taiioua statei and changet which the miiu) 
hu paMed throu^ and the directimi which 
bnnuu) curiw)^ hai ponucd in difierent 
^et, and the reuilta it ban dlHcoTBred. It 
could speak of objecia wUch have faaloned 
tbemaelreB upon the atteotioji with a strong ' 
er graap, and eifited a more intense intel' ; 
lectual iuduitry, and niirtarcd a more mea>- 
ureleu ambitioD, and a far more preaump- 
tnoiw TBoitf , than any hialory could, which 
■aw men only ai the parts of a political 
iHuaj — ai the nnita of a nation. It woold 
■peak of the oontractile influence which 
dinuDUiBd the tneotol ttrength aod stature 
of aome age^ aod of the expanaive power, 
which at other limeai c^ned the mind into 
foil derelopment 

l^ere have beeq in tbc physical world, 
■eaMoa laaUitg through lucccBsive ^nera- 
tionS) when a univenal plague scattered 
the arrowt qf Eickjaeai aod death thraugh 
lUi the natiooi ; to, in Um euccoisire periods 
of time, there haTe been aoroe of yet lon- 
ger dnratioih when theintelligenee of man 
wu in a atate of decrejwtuile and di»ea«e, 
aitd thick darknCM covered the earth. 

fVnwitimm a general delusion haa over- 
ihadowed the cirilized world, and made 
men road in the punoit and expectation of 
tome boumllesa bleuing, which they idly 
hoped would change at once all the circum- 
■taocei of their beiog ; a», for instance, a 
power of OODtroUiog Uie elementa, of bid- 
ding the awtala change thitir niturei, or of 
diatilling the elixir of nnfading life. In 
past ages there have been not only empirics 
who assumed to posteas ILcae powers, but 
faili — and some exceeding wise and learn- 
ed fboli too, — who were willing lo admit 
ttteir pretenaums, and aeek their aid. 

In these d^s, credulity certainly is not 
Itie beeetting lia ; if tbere be aoji peculiai 
tsllsctual cbaracteriitio of this age, it is 
lioai^. Tba appetite ibr novelty has become 
exceniTe, and mutt be gratified, whatever 
betbe tutes and halnta which give way toiL 
Thia is the true reaaon of the fact so often 



diflereat tlung from easy rea^^, and it 
was some time before the IbMMr amuse- 
ment gave entire way to Ihejiltter. At 
length, with the powerful iiiiiiillBi i of the 
press, the change was accuo^Mihcd, and 
books supplanted the lance and the iword, 
sod became the establi^ed playthii^s <rf 
almost all men of a certain rank. Of 
coune, the number of readers was very 
much increased, and with it increased the 
demand Ibr boolu; it therefore became 
unoecestary for authors to look to pos- 
terity for their recompense of fame. Men 
always calculate their goods for the nearest 
market; of course, writers of books suited 
their wares for Ihe immediate use of their 
own days, as soon as they found tbcir ce- 
temporaiy readers were numerous enoagb 
to pay them forthelrexertionsa sufficiency 
of reputation. Ijord Bacon wrote the No- 
vum Organum; — and be "boqueatht his 
name to poilerity after some jifeneralio 
shall be passed;" and posterity have e 
circled (hat Damewithaoever-dyingsple 
Stewart, too, wrote as a philosopht 
but he wrote for his own days, and ha has 
lived to see the star of his reputation cul- 
minate, and perhaps depart from the senitli 
on a downward ntad. Milton expected nc 
popularity ; he wrote tbr fame and for fi 
ture ages, and he wrote the Paradise LoeL 
Lord ByroD knows, or rather knew, that 
the reading public waits for him, and 
sure that his works will be bought and 
praised first, and then criticiied; conse- 
quently he wrote Childe Harold. 

A very important consequence of tlic ei' 
tension of the reading public, arises from the 
change in the character of those who 
to decide upon the merits of a work, aiid for 
whom it must therefore principally be writ- 
ten. When there were scarcely one hun- 
dred learned men' in Europe, if any one ol 
them made a book, he made ii with the ex- 
pectation, that the remaining ninety-niae 
would criticise IL, and he acted accordingly. 
Now, a wnler of talent hopes his work 
will bo read,andrcad about, by an hundred 
thousand i and he knows the mob make 
more noise than the few, and he too acts 
cordingly. There is ioherent in this it 
of things, a strong tendency to 



complained of^ that the mind of man appears ^d progression ; populi 
to have dwenerated;—tliat no great intel-' "■""'^'■''^ ^i^j.^^ '.^f 
lectual acluevementahave marked this age; 
— 'thatstrooger minds are diaiinguiahcd from 
weaker, only by more spasuiudlc and tran- 
sient eSorts ;-~thBt we hare no Miltonn 
no Newton, no Bacon, — nay, that even the 
lesser great men, the Jolmsons aod War- 
burtons, Humes and Gibbous, have passed 
away, and left no legitimate successors ;— 
in short, that the giantfallierR are fiilioivcd 
by a pigmy race, who find it work cnougli 
to walk quietly along the ^uiootli and c^Mi 
VMds made readr fbr them. The twifl^Af 
tUa tUle of Ihmgt, and the way iMn* 
been biongfat aboiitt are obvious fltttmli, 
tbongh we must g« back some ditM^pBIn 
fiml the beginning of the proccai..»4.. 

The age of chivalry ha« gone, balij^ni a 
good while after it went away, h rfnnBi tii 
halMtadMiqveand. Hwdfij^"*^ '" 



r books a 



othe 



number of readers, and with them grows 
the demand for such books. This has been 
the progress of things to the present dap, 
and the consequence is now apparent 
the extreme impatience of sustained ,iiiAn* 
tai effort, which of necesshy prcventMil 
intellectual achierement; and, if thit age 
bears any peculiar mark upon its iQtal(ea»- 
lual character, it it tet there by this impa- 



were itpoB the «ill4iw» ntnii)- people wbo 
rwsul and write braku, ud talk and .tbifdl 
Hhaut boolu. u at this praunt time; bat^ft 
IS gcn<'rally for pleasaaicr to begin.* 
thing than to itniib an oU one ; and lo 
uly the unouauiig ajtd euoniuus dcawnd 



r novell 



'2^ 



book* are multip 



il until 1 1 



with the tide of publication by reading 
them. Readers, like the epjcore, who 
would eat but one lute from the ninny 
peach, must have the essence of 
these new book* served up to tbeui hence 
many works are written with little other 
purpote or cflect, thui to save the tnmUe 
of reading many othen. In Great Brit- 
ain, aAd many parts of the continent, men 
of lellen, of tbe finest minds and highest 
cnltivaiion, almost devote themaelvat to 
the work of describing and criticising 
the writings eS others ; occasionally, by 
way of variety, making a short and brilliant 
essay, for which the name of some recent 
book may serve u a running title. 

It is sometime* said, this is not the age 
of great minds; it might better be said not 
to. betbeageof great etbrts. There is m 
reason to believe, that there exists not now 
upon earth as great a quantity of intellec- 
tual vigour, as at my former period, or that 
there are not men capable of acoomplisb- 
much, with the same efibrta, as the 
eminent of earlier days. 

The presumption, aatacedant to all prooj^ 
certainly against any soiA intellectuat 
deterioration ; ond SDch facts ai must be ad- 
itted, and ncemto rebut this presumption, 
as, for instance, the difference between the 
literary manifestatiootof mind of these days, 
aod those of the ages whi«ii have gone, may- 
be uccounled for saatifactorily by the want of 
habits of continued exertion, wititout sup. 
posing any deficiency of power. The pre- 
sent Bgc, certainly should not be consider- 
ed altogether inert aod indolent, as it is, on 
the contrary, eminently energelic and ac- 
tive. In all branches of natural philosophy ; 
— in the exact sciences, and the arts which 
immediately sabserre the coinfbTts and 
^■nts of civilised life; — in short, in every 
thing hut in literature, the human intellect 
is acting now, peibapa more strongly aod 
efficiently than at any formerperiod; and 
the absence of high literary exccllenca 
arises, as we have already said, not from 
a want of effort, but of continued and sus- 
tained effort. 

The unap|»aacbed auperiority, which 
works of art t^ the classical ages possess 
over those of subsequent times, must have 
arisen from a similar cause. It is not that 
there is not now, or may not be acquired 
now, an equal perception and comprehen- 
sion of the beautiful in form, and attitude, 
and proportion ; but that the industry of the 
sculptor, or the architect, is animated by 
other motives, and his life is cheered t^ 
other hopes than that of making one fault- 
less production; therefore, there it not in 
his heart, the same entireness and intensity 
of devotion to his work. Canova eamea 
his Ibtiuae and his Marquisate, by making 
many fine etatuet; Praxiteles earned his 
fame by making a few which were per- 
fection. There needs no other explana- 
.tion of the difference between the Venus 
^ Me^is and Canova't Psyche, than 
thobct, tliat in the best ages of Greece, 
a slalue of a god, arrayed in such ma- 
jtm tj t>f beauty, that every heart bq^cd 
OMaBbbl* it, vu Um hbour aod the 
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t be with books, 



gioTj of a. Iil<e ; : 

and w« Emnt not nope lo see id our aef^ene- 

nU« daja ■ muble (tatue, in^ti net: with tbe 

tife and tbe apirit of iarelinpsG, for the 

very same reuoa which forbidsour eipect- 

inf another NoTam Oifanutn or Paradise 

X^L 

In thb lUta of UiiBfa then is both ^ood 
and evil ; and it nut; be a question, which 
pndomiiiate&i It is evil, that ia these dajn 
there are not aa gnmd and ennobliup dia- 
^ft of iatcUectual vigodr and exertioD, 
a* in fbnner timei, becaoK thereby tbe 
standard of eicelleooe ia lowprod, and men ■ 
think, and are thonfht to du great (hin^, 
when thejr do for lew thin^ tlian thpir an- 
GMtart bare done; and far Iess than tbt^y 
migfatdo. It is aumewhcreiaiil, thatthougli 
onr knowleilge is much greater than that of 
tbnDwdajs, m our field of Tision is moch 
wider, and wo >e« much clearly, which to 
ttiem was wrapt in daiknest, yet we have 
not the strength which the iDtellectEof those 
Aaj/w exhibited, and are butasdwarfBon the 
back* of g'iants. This is only (rue with 
nspect to that sort of strength which grows 
tint of discipline and the liabit of steady 
exertion ; hut as to this, thore is certainly 
aiamentablo falling away. 

Again, diere w eril in it, because ages 
trf great intelleotaal vigoar and advance- 
ment, hare ever prodoced, »r been produ- 
ced by certain excoedii^;lj distinguished 
individuals, who seesied to rollect all the 
•cattered rays which rendered the darkness 
visible, — to poaseu over them a power of 
concentration and ^reoUon, and to throw 
ttiam in fiitl ladianoe on the Ibrward path. 
Now, 'whether we consider snch men but 
as tbe eflects and signs of their ages, or the 
■nastei^pifils who impress upaii Uieir times 
their own character, and awnken and direct 
tbeprogresaive tendencies which lie within 
nan's moral nature, it seenw almost equally 
nnfiirtunate, that there are ikol only no such 
men, but such fixed habit* of mentiJ ac- 
tion and enjoyment, as must go far to resist 
the pnkluction of snefa men. 

But we have said there are both ;;ood 
and evil, in this state of thiii)rs, and tbe 
good is to be looked ibr in Che isliailc dif- 
fuoioB and Terr great aiaount of knowledge 
which now csislai aad in the conseiguent 
destmctiMi or daenr of aneient ignorance, 
and of many pnjidlces, which, pniiected 
By the sanctitT of age and the strength 
of uniTersal habit, enthralted nnd eDfcebled- 
the energies of man, alrnost Ihruugh all 
time. Science and literatorc. were forrlMn'- 
ly pent up within very narrow chan 
but they now pour tbemaelvcB beyond 
former bounds, with a searching 
thorough spread ;— it ia like (be overBow 
«f a nni^ty river; a part of its n-aters may 
rush too impetuously among llio-rocks and 
iandi of their new cbannelx, and work 
wide destruction ; but still ii'^ iri'asi^res at 
not waited, for they arc seen Eiliucrlng in 
the sun-ligbt, and ^rtilisini; the parclied 
•oil ia the remotest comert of th<^ la 
It ha* been thought, that study 
wprk utterly rrmoved from tli« 
li^bB worii, which they wif: 



einploymeM forced upon tliemby the needs 
of their flMdition, could have nothing to 
do with. How, almost every man reads, 
and is somawbat influenced in bis every day 
life by what he reads, and tbe good efiecls 
oftluB radiate fromone toanothcrtbniugh- 
out all the ramifications of society ; every 
man has some friend, or some friend's friend, 
who receives directly, and reflects around 
him, the ameliorating, purifying, and ele- 
vating influence of letters. Thus, litera- 
ture and science are brought within the 
reach of almost every one, and iDslilutioos 
are every where made and Kealously foster- 
ed, to spread this useful light of knowledge 
yet mora widely ; to nuke it pierce yet 
more deeply, and illustrate yet more bright- 
ly, the business, the interests, and the rela- 
tions of social life. As all share in this 
blessing, so all are beginning to be awake 
to its advantages, and look to its uim with 
an attention somewhat proportionate to 
Itieir value. A scientific man is no longer 
eminent according to the amount of his 
knowledge, but as be is sagacious and 
oossful in applying that knowledge tc 
ImmcdiatB demands and comforts of sac 

i«ff of a thii^ begin to be the mea- 
sure of its value, and it is not a little thing 
praise of the present intellectual coudi- 
in of the world, that it has done some. 
lat towards establisbtng the great truth, 
which lies at the Ijottom of all wisdom; 
no knowledge is valuable, no acquisi- 
worth the making-, and no action of 
l>odj or mind, good, but so far as they sub- 
serve tbe actual interests of humanity, and 
affect with a good influence the governing 
principles of the life and character, and thus 
promote, not only the enjoyments, but the 
great purposes of life. 



Fnniht S^n^aiiiaii. 

TWfday ^ghl. 13 a'rlock. , 
Jtiy25,lBa4. S 

Ma. GorroR, 

heartily congratulate you and the 
public on our appearance in theee columns, 
which we beg you and tham to ioA upon 
as a miracle of good luck. For since 
at the Symposium are all men of faa^ 
fashion, family, and fortune, as well as witsoT 
the first water, it is evident that nothing 
tempt us to write, but an irresistible 



pMNUn for our own amusement, and the 
nAumtion of mankind. But alasl there 
#IW knowing bow soon we may become 
tlraiBf the one and despairing of tbe other. 
'. iUi with these views solely that we have 
Miertaken occasionally to furnish you with 
bose thoughts upon all scientific, litei 
and oIlieraiAjeclBnndcrthe aun. 
which we feel ourselves 
tent— ^s who 'tdiall say. 
It ia trou, wu are axi 
maticr* of luie, and 
uxcoiLcnce in nor owe 
Ft)w penuM have twhw euuogh to' 
«i(t#iuutsplv<«; bur then we wert< always I lilioal fliilr 
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and baving iinifDnnly succeeded in 
this, nothing that the public ctui say, or ' 
do, will alterouropinion&ajot. Weesteem 
it, however, a source of farther coogratn- 
lalion to this most thinking public, that 
they have lately shown so much more of 
sensibiUty towanls literaiT excelletkce than 
we ever supposed they had ; in GOfuequenca 
of which we have conceived snch an ardent 
affection for the great mas* of our fellow- 
citizens, that we intend without more ado 
3 let them into a number of little plan* 
'bich we have at dilTcrent time* projected 
for their interest and happiness. 
In the first place then be it known, that 
is the inteolion of the ^iympoeium to scro- 
nize with great exactaess the manner* 
and morals of our beloved townspeople, — "to 
hold as 'twere Ibe mirror up to BotUm" — 
and by pointing out occasionally a shade or 
two in the picture, itinin its numberless 
beauties into stronger rcUef. By these 
fellow-citizens will cone at last 
a just sense of their own import- 
ance, and we iball be well assured, as we 
have often slyly suspected, that we are in 
truth by far the greatest people nowhrcath- 
ii^ uDoer the sun. In Ibe next place, it is 
intended to reform the literary taste of tbe 
to put down the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and North American Reviews, which 
we consider mere nuisance* in (he republic 
of letters, and erect ourselves into a grand 
Court of Appeals with full power to redress 
alt wrongs and grievance* of injured au- 
thors. Tliirdly, we intend at tbe next lec- 
sion of the Legialaturo to get ourselvea 
incorporated, under tbe name of the Death 
and Marriage Insurance Company, and 
open books for the infonmtioD of uitder- 
writers, containing a full re^stiy of the 
age, character, condition, and circumstan- 
ces, of unmarried persona of both sexea, 
hither with accurate lists of reported en- 
gagements, and recent case* of yellow 
fbver, smallpox, or dyspepsia. The conse- 
quence of this authentic record of dates 
and ^ts will be, that scandal and gossip- 
ing will be totally abolished, and the con- 
versation of belles aod beaux at a water- 
party, whether hot or cold, become abso- 
lutely rational ; besides that we shall un- 
qoestionebly relieve the nercantile com- 
munity from a great sliare of its present 
enbarrassmenta — for by devoting an oflica 
exclusively to the business we propose, we 
shall take off from (he frcqoenten of tbe 
present insurance offices a great pressure of 
other people's affairs, and enable them to 
attend more clTcetually to their own. 
Fourthly, we design la estahhsh a New 
University at Lechmere's Point, which 
we have pitched upon by reason of ita 
[reit natural advanta^*, as well as lor 
sake of a competition with Harvard, 
'ill be admitted into this Seminary 
ts tbcy are weaned, and will im- 
,tsly be put under a course of tuition 
higher branclie; of pure and mixed 
illcs, moral, metaphysical, and po- 
ipliy. logetlierwith the ancient 



iffl4 nHem languages, biblical critician, 
a divinity. The whote cfstms. 
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of iDalniclion, including religi 

irill be carried on without Iht 

of profesrors and tnton, by Perkins' newlj 

iDTented patent Steam Eng:m(!, opcratii^ 

on a loachine constnictad lor that purpose, 

which wiil complete the abovemeDtioned 

coarse in (brtj^^ight letiona ! 

We have faTlher Ihoi^t [bat a tew soci- 
eties are much wanted annag us. and ne 
have accardinglj taken tte pains (□ pro- 
ject a number of useful and clinritablc ingti- 
tutiona, which, we doubt not, will meet a 
heartjr encouragement from tliia munificcDt 
and thinking' public. One of these is a 
•ociet; for the education of cats in the art 
of linginj^. It is well known that there are 
among that tribe many voices of great com- 
pass and exquisite sweetneas, which, wilb 
the addition of a few scientilic graces, and 
a little power of modulation, would enable 
them to snpply new-marritd couples (to 
the great relief of the gruoms-men] with 
moonlig:bt serenades, much softer than have 
been g-iven them on some former occasions, 
and (which, in these times, is not to be over- 
k»ked) at a much more moderate expense. 
We were at first under apprehensions that 
our harmonious plan might be disconcerted 

Sthe dogs, with whose peiKinal liberty the 
lyor and Aldermen (to their everlasling 
honour be it spoken) have to far interfered 
and with such wonderful effect, that they 
(i. c. the dogs) are now reqeired not to ap 
pear tn public without a collar about thei 
necks; but with that admirable and rer_ 
sufficient security against all disturbance of 
the public peace, thcj are still generously 
permitted to perambnlale our sireels in 
great nmnbcn, often barking and howling 
to Tociferously in the dead of Ibe night, as 
to endanger the (ranouiJ slumbers of the 
city watch. To remeay this evil, as well 
u to confer a great charity on a very nu< 
merous class of their distressed fellow-cit- 
iMns, we bavc proposed to the Common 
Council to open an anium for iadigei 
dogs, together wilb a na«|»tal for the ii 
tane. If we should be seconded io these 
benevolent views, we have little doubt, 
that, with the assistance of the Intemperate 
Bocietj, we should he enabled, in a abort 
time, to secare the community elfecluatty 
•gainst ths dreadful lav^es or hydrophobia ; 
while all Humane, Benevolent, and Pence 
Societies would find Iheir interests slroogiy 
ptomoted in the nippreMioQ of tlic civil 
wars which are now constantly r^ing nl our 
own doors and firesides, between these nal- 
ural enemies — as Ibey certainly are, to all 
fanmaa comfort. 

Another project which we hare on fiiot, 
is a Fragment Society for llic benefit of 
Decayed Authors and Infant Literary In- 
stitutions. The plan is to collrcl, or cause 
to be collected at a trilling expense, all 
those rags and tatters of leaming-, which 
ne now uniformly wasted or abused, and 
tecura to their respective aulliors (bat 
meed of immortality, which (bey so Just- 
ly deserve. Hundreds of invBliiabte scrafs. 
swept out of book-etores, priutttlg-offi' 
ces, and •chooI-roouM, maj be seen at 
e«(y ooner, Uowiiy ■iMMt ov- " ""' 



a windy day, and treated with as little 
veneration as the very dust Vith which 
they are mingled. The best of these will 
bo selected, carefully cleansed, and pasted 
into leaves and volumes, lo as to form an 
agreeable miscellany for light summer 
reading. We have procured a gentleman 
who h.>B already sbowo mucb zeal in (he 
cause of literature and the fine arts to 
superintend the estdblishmenl ; and we 
have no doubt, that io a tew nnnths, out oi 
this mere waste and refuse of learning, the 
shelves of the Fnutklin-placc collection will 
he doubled in value — the nahanl library 
enriched with much excellent matter, aiid 
perhaps a new one fonncd for (he benetil 
of the gulls, — upon Egg Rock. 

We have in our heads the skeletons of 
similar institotiona, loo numerous to men- 
lion. At present we will only add to the 
list a Cent Society for Ibc encouragement of 
domestic manufactures ; which is designed 
lo buy up all the copies of the 4(h of July 
Orations, and other patriotic addresses 

islratice of American character," which 

eft on the bookseUers' hands, and con. 
them, by a very simple process, into 
excellenl wearing apparel for rainy weath- 
er. The society, clothed uniformly in the 
panoply of independence, will dine togetht 
once a year in " the cradle of American lil 
ertj." After the cloth is removed eveiy 
member will have the privilege of making 
a speech upon the new Tariif, and Ihe 
ety, one and all, will annually resolve, 
the proceedings of Congress are highly de- 
rogatory lo the dignity of our national 
character, and ruinous to the 
of the countr)'. The table is to be furnish- 
ed with nothing but staple commodities, and, 
to avoid excess, the toasts of the day will 
be drunk in molasses and water. 

The next object to which we shall 
our altentioD Is the state of the fioe arts. 
The taste of Boston in this deparlii 
fortunately beyond all couimcndatian ; but, 
that it may be more generally dilTused 
throughout the continent, we have procur- 
ed accurate draughts to be made of 
the Chauncey-place meetinghouse and the 
new one in Essex street, which we de- 
sign to exhibit gratis in all the Southern 
^0BS. We hare likewise in contemplation 
rininiatnre model of the Stale House upon 
improved plan. The basement wili.bf, 
of South Boston brick, the body of "-—' 
necticut freestone, the pillars of £^kbib 
pine, and the cornices of Cheiniilurd pvp- 
There are to be iwcniv-thrpe entiti 
orders of architecture in Ihe limtL 
-car is to be fancifully decorated wUk 
the choicest pieces from (he New EngtsBd 
gallery of paiolings. Each of the win^ it 
to be BiinoDunted with an equealrten atatuc 
of Waatiington charging at lull ■peed (being 
oharactBriatic attitude) i the anrn ii to he 
IM with «lligici of the Handel and 
HnjSa flocioty, singinj- In full cboru^- 
"Urcak forlti Into Joy" — [lliu itrunic Id ba 
pevfonned by a cnorcalru) baniliirgiiii) ; 
While nenonibcaiiansof Ltbarty and Equal- 
ity Kill ho seeQ rushing into earhotbcn 



this grand design is in sufficient forward* 
ness, it will he exhibited for Ihe benefit ot 
the Lunatic Hospital In the mean lime, 
subscription papers will be opened for all 
the abovemenlioned societies at No. 1, 
ComhilL J amis Rob bins, 

CorreMporvtins: Stcretanf ^ tht Hymp&tiiiOL, tmd 
ali llu aOur SmiHit almtnuiAoiiii. 

P. S. Voltd vnanimontty m tht Sym- 
poiium, thai Hit Editor of Ike UtaUd Stata 
IMtrary GmrtU bt kindly pmnittrd to 
pvbHth the latr prize Ode upon fVhiduy, 
wfcirA ui(! htrtvtHk indole. 

[Thank yoii, Omtlemen. — EnrroB.] 



recently inrnxluced 
eipecially adopted 



.y the PwiidHit for theht 
poptu. iliat ilnulit be written thtreon. 
propo^J, was a gslloo of whiskey, lla* 
liiuvnce of such a prodigioui itimuliu, 
and an'\ one odei, sooneli, epici. ifc. 
uci?d Hi [be Deil meeting, from unong 
which the following obtaintd Ihepriie. after kng 
miion amoiii; Ihe jtMJgei. TSe doubt, how- 
wai occasioned solely by a reieadilaDce. ■■- 
rvuiing soiTWwhni of plsciaiiim, which some of 
ui imA^nrd uk rlitcovered iu il, to Gray*! (>lt on 
the Ptogreu of Pony. We were all woll ubs- 
fipd. howerer. hclbra awarding the prize, thai the 
coincidrucBt («nni« of which are poioled out in tba 
note) lubjoined) wflie enlinlj accidenlal.] 



A Piniarit <U(.(I) 

L I. 

Awakn, Hibetniaa ljtt,(l) awake ! 

Club, give to rapiuie, all thy pey goose quilb.{3) 

KnHnllH)uebagh'9(4) haimiukni stills, 

A tliouunil [uns(6) tbnc 'muUg(6} pragrcf* 



_ The author of the Pronest of Poesy layi, 
[hit far was adviicd ewn bj faiB fliendi to lutgoia 
some few eiplnnnUTry notes; but had loo oiuch ro- 
•pi'Ct far ths undi'i.laoding of bis readers to lake 
that liheny. Ai tite author of the Progrem of 
Whiskey has not to mnch reipccl for the usde r- 
BUndingof hii reailers,b«bsi ventured to imprnve 
upon Uul great iiw.tei in Ihb paiticuUr. 

In the 6nt ilania ihe vaiioui »urcr> and efl^ta 
ol Whiikey. which jpvM lift and iupiistioa u all 
it touriiei. are drscnbedj— ill riM iu Ireland, its 
slaw, majeilic mircb ttaroo^ Scottand and Ek- 
lanil, enriching every cooMn, whstbsr scand^ 
producing the barren oat, of aMondiag la boafaad 
-iiuUinc, widi a pomp of dktioa and hnuiani bar- 
*■/ Moumben; uid its more tuibalant eftct, af- 

its pisaaise acnsi the AHuilk in bulk, tumuhiH 

''~ 'lading upon oui sbofss. in tlic most Impeto.- 



.: ■» loose quilli." 

« ■llsqnobagh." Tht 
E. "Eons." The Keaui 



^ve to raptuia all 

Ibr whiikej. 
Kealuck for " rivulets.'' 
6. "'Maiing." Poede^ for "amaal^." Some 
read " insiy prugieis ;" but lbs former reading ia 



lowers that round them blow 
belbon as they flow." 
figurallTr for Omngt Bayt, the 
ho are laid to blov, si men do 
the Whiskey itilh, illii« 



■ lln»,T 



Oraii) 
Iri-li iiM-il' 
when U») 

iVfry (iniiiEht. They ate called jfoiMr*, 

n 01 till' lilooining appeunnce occaiioik- 

of whiskey ; and alto because 

■POB^ — 
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ThiDueb ScolU'i roclit, lud Albion < golden pUin : 
Now nlUiK o'lr tkw Atlantic DUia, 
FuncberaMioaheidi, tet Ibey pour ! 

- Ud link boyi rebtliovir to the ro»i.£B; 
I. i 
_. I of Ihe mighty howl ! 
m |wlic« or in cM. 
4 PwKb ! ibe (uUcn Scou 
And banUc IiUli. leel ihj >on caotroL 
In Briuin'* Jiorti, tier oien of wu 
Ue nil theet bolb ; eicli jovial ta 
H» ttki hk tiiinty cui *t ttiy cc 
MantliH la the m pited hand 
OfGeoig^(10)ihy™aBicl.di.th 
H» BlBBa net •buci. nor tail d< 




(13)Tbee. cotilUon letg delight. 
Hooting ■■ tby miflv flight. (14) 
Cbtaacey PUc« ! »hj onset gr 



■n(lS) 



TV my Botton gii 

With uUk "VIT) and blue-eyed M»" 
FHtking loimd ibe wbiakty ba«in ; 
Kow dancing up, ami now retreating. 

Now is reeling tunpr they meet ; 
To PMei'i elbow cadence beUt[ig,(lB) 

tin* Ani^ii de Gaul wai callad tbe^oiHi- ^ dut- 
oJry. So, in modeiti timea. Bob Uigic nyi lo 

Jerry, - Thai'! the liiuf ol day, my Awfr." 

8. - Now rolline' ir. 

Nothing ctn be ni'^rf' buautiAil thu tbue lines. 
The impetuouslangN.ii;'' i>f Ibe lene ii ailuilmbly 
■daplrd lo the ruih ul Hhi^sy, leapiiw out o( IM 
■hip, by puntJieoni anrl hogfihendi. as if exulting in 
Ihr new round laDil ol' Lilicity. The putting tlie 
wharvei and the littlp boys that throng them ou the 
nme Ibotlng, and making them both and equally 
rebfUow lo the loai of the whiakfjr casks, can 
faudlj be urpuied. It is ■ beuitUlil canfurion of 
metaphon well worthy of the Hibenuan lyre. 

9. Power of whiskey punch to cahn the turbn- 



11. "Tbobeaidy king," i. e. the king or beaals— 
Ot Bfitiib lion. The pasuige ii nwreiy embleioat- 
icand contains no pcr>mia] alhnlnD wnaterer. 

13. "Quencbed in liiick fumea" ^. 

"Quenched in dtik clouds of slumber lie 
The terroTiof bis hcnk and ligbtningsof hiseye." 
This is very infcritir lo our poet's. "The lightning 
of his p*w" 11 partial larly expreisiic of the lion' 
rapidity of tDotton, nud the bringing 
thunder and lij^itnin,: dy iwa figuiei i 
line, is a beantuul a^i;iiJ^iLion. 

13. Introduction <j1' vhiskey into lifl 
society, with its pov.- 1 uf piodui'ing alllbti 
of motion in iheboily. 

14. " HootiDg at ihy mi^iy flight" unji original 
line, peculiarly after liie aiiuinfi of Gray, "Miny 
flight, — a striking ex|)i<>ssi(in ul'lbr paSMgnof hOI 
whiakey through ahall-room; giut nothiog cooU b« 
happier Iban the word " luMtting," to ezpiiiu tht 
nnnge. promltcaou* touiid which alu a/> IhUiniit 
tbs eotianc* of whiakey. 

15. " Chioicey-nace ! Ihy lussei giren." 
Host of my readers may »m be nHjiie IhiU llicis 

b any Green wbuevtrr in Chn 
usuie tbem Acre is oiu' appi 
under the mMtlnghouic ; ani 
tinned ■ rvusi ucen, 

Variadon. 'RiuUj jt.cii ' 

16. OnMit*»«''-»iL',ln. 
Jatcly given io that Tii irnn . 

17. Variation. ■> ^nU:,ul■.• 

18. "Peter"' clboiv' i-,,~ 
viulin dr Ht Fmr Howard, 



Hop the double-shuffling feet 
Domiiao eomei,(19) with groaning waiter bower 
Where'er he turns, beaux, belles their homif 

With ainm (ublime, that flont above tile crowd, 

In melting sinte he wint Ids greasy way ; 
His deny cheek, ami heaving bosom, lave 
Rich ileains of whiskey punch, nod chocolatt 
purple wave. 

U. 1. 
('JO)Man'i tiiiiilT race— what ails ye so ! 
Rheum, Asthma, Vertigo, the G-Tered bnui 
Cholir. Dyspepsln'i ghastly train. 

And Oout, lad torment of Ibe crimson toe ! 
These cursed romplainis, oh Punch ! remove, 
iti^ the diops I love. 
IS it pressed ill vain. Rye's heavenly juic« 



2L"' 



:d host, and India's dusky board. 



Whiskey ms 

ro cheer the F< 



vl.(2l) 

n. 1 

(»)Id climes beyond out Boston Thiuob,(331 
Where sha|^- lonBs(14) infest the Pittsburgh (Old, 
01 Ibe upper hand of Rum, 
tuylvanian'a dull abode. 
And oft, amid tbe «apt>u shade 
Of New Yoii's boundless cellars laid, 
5he deigns to bear the tipplinji youth repeal, 
in goodlow Dutch, melllifluously sweet. 
Their 'lenioneeiing fights, and Iriaiiy loves, 
lu track, where'er the whiskey raovei, 
Mirth, glee, pursue, and loud-teaaundiog laughs, 
luerable -'-- .=-..—-..- 



Uuconque 



le Ihini, and never-ending dnugtali. 

a. s. 



heir aluggiih way Ibrougta magi ana •ouyers 
suclt,(a6) 

19. " Domingo comes." Doiningo Williamj, Eao. 
30. To dispel tlie leal and iinaginaiy iUl of lile 

ince that gave fflxilt^vf and Black-toy' to cause 
era. "My bane, my anticloie, are both before me." 
is a peculiarity of wliiskey punch that it was 
!ver known to produce any thing wurse than the 
ipours. Tiie dreariness of the dinnet-tabln during 



at the entanec of ir 



Pine*. Boiwi 

nx til the ttbooJ 
vtij piopetjy 



tbe folding dtmn, ray »Ta . , 

Od Mii^'a inarch and enuklng bowl L {||r,'bl (fiei 

~~ ~' Mnccof whsakeyoverOiVn- 

iviliied uaotaof Auii'tica^ila 

and liJierty ; and ilir civil vir- 

ytthnA danM4c pl?^>^<u. which aalurully at- 
tumlonll 

IK -BoslOfiThLiniK." Seethe Addresa, delivered 
on the finl jMiM^i' of the Boston and Roxbury 
Hiil Dun Bnftm I* ilessribiil 




riwi fui^Tiv, nH» JHW ■iiiiii L,. wmy w uiunii^ 
Sfai«y£nini,''frc-i alludli^ to ihe half 
v, hatf Mllgaiar, so irrqiMotlf fbiind in ihose 



3& PiDgttsaaT WblahcT.coasideteduai 
gprical pinKiBBfif. Irum Ireli 
Bouniiy. fton wnoe 



Iriim Ireland 

. _,, . . . . .00 to HiB AtlnniJc states, and 
anally to Boiion. AIh, its cllitu cmuiMred with 
IboKF of rum and ain. 

10. * Their slueMb way Ibnuth >«{« and isib- 

Snagt axt tnoof oX trees, fiati In the bed of 



— ""-^ ■■ — 



rtr'ikirr titi* 



While old Allrcany's i 

Rum and CiiUr brea 

At eveiy village tapsle 



Alike the i^ks smooth milei 



And tiwnpy londs, th 


at crack tbe creaking 










Shesought. oh Boston -la 


111. 


1. 


(3S)rar from the Maiu- 


(reel's duierinc war, 


To a snug Court our Ultle 


::iub had strayed. 






To him the Secretary <i 


d display 


A three quart bowl ; Ihe daiintleaa child 
Stretched forth hit thiny ann> add smiled ; 






Shall richly paint thy bios 




Thine too these cellar ke 


^myjoUyboyi 


Thia can unlock Madeirt 








Or ope the sacied sourc 


e of Whiskey's smiliog 



III. t 

(3l))Clubdrained the bowl; tlicn, fiill of airs, 

The secrets of tlie drink lo spy. 
He passed the flaming bounds of kllcben stairs; 
The bailing po^ the ruddy blaie. 
Where cook-maids swelter while tbey gtie. 
He saw ; but (blait it) would vou tbmk ! 
He saw not how IO mix Itic diink. 

Has filled again, at Club's 
Two pltchen of etiicrial 
Tbeii tiirouts In fragran 
spiring dews. 



(31)Hark! the m^rry voices shout— 

Biigbt-eyed Whiskey skips about. 

Pouring from her vapoury urn 

Steam that breathes, and drops tbal bum. 

But ah 1 Ihe drink is out- 
Ob cup divine I what high proof tpiiit 
Pills thee now? Though it inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 
The SecreUiy's whiskev had. 

Ruling with supreme domiidan 
O'er the liquor-loving lad. 

Yn oft before Club's in^nl eyes shall las 
Such punch as ■••« knows 10 mil, or " 

Id orient drops, invigorate of fun ; 
Still shall it mount, and keep ill dbtani v 

Beyond the timiis of a vulgar ilop, 



UHive 




doHn >v 


aawy 


















\\ 


"".vf '^"P'""*' 



earn, choked 



falks," *c Alhidin| 



. I(Z. Alluding to the 
waggon loadi of H'bisky thai come down from the 
iMsHor. " Inrittu patuil dra." 

li.WIn.tkryii here introduced to Mr aub by hii 
Srctvlarf, who generously extends to him the free 
DM ofaJlllie liquors in his cellar. 

S9. " IVjiikey'i smiling lean," Is anolher of tbe 
beauties wtkh deserve to be pcnnted out as pecu- 
liatiD Ibe Hah Muse. 

30. Ctuh laaii.uciiis in ill-invcrlbe tnie secret 
tf mnklnt irliiiki'v jmiiili, Imt liiilain tbe attempt. 
The Srvtetary'a ^'nhi'c gciipriKity. 

SJ. CootparlJon bciw.cu tjn' Secrelary'i whis- 
**•■— s* U.J ,.... o[||(r iiniiiu that can he pindii- 
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fThe Utoning ihauld have Iwfd piioted hii 
nmittu since ; bui poetry I ik« ttaii,caii[Hi 
be nDKaioublc.J 

The ttoni^ March » csma « lut. 

Whh wind ind doiul and changing ikits, 
1 heai the nuhing of ihe bUil 

Thai thrttogh the snowy TnUey ffiM. \ 

Ah fiasBuig.fcK' aiD (hey who (peak. 

>\ Ud NDimj oionlh ! in pniie or Iheat 
Yet, tbough iby i«iodi ire [ouU and bleak, 

Viion an ■ welcome nionlb n me. 
Foi tbov, 10 DotUMin landi again. 

The (lad and cloiioui aun iloat bring, 
And ihni taaM joined ihe gentle inin 

Aod weai'M the gende name of itpiing. 

And, io thy rngn oT tda« and iionn, 
Hnulei napy a lonf^, bright, luony day. 

When the chasgeij winds are Mfi and warm, 
AmI beaven puu on l^ blue of May. 

Ilten ling alovd tlie guthing rllli 

And the full -sjIttdss, fiini ttost set dree, 

ThM, brightly Icniiing down the hill«, 
Are jiuliel oulto meet the tea. ' 

The year*! depaning beaiilr hides 

Of wintry llurins the Bullrntbieat; v 
Out. in Iky itenirit fmwn. abiitei 

A look of kindly promiie yci. 
Tlwa bring'it the bopc of Iboic calm ritiei 

And that toll tinu: of lunny ihowcia. 
When die wide blooni. on eulh that lies, 

Seenu of a Wigbtet^oiU than odd. 



INT i:i>I.la£HCE. 



Some great English sttgineer — no matter 
who^iraa called before the Hoiue of Com- 
mons, lo state facts tonrhing canalE, &c. 
Perhaps he meant to get tliejob ofbuildinir 
one ; bo tbit as it may, he declared that ca- 
nals were of more u»e Uan an; one thoiigbl 
them or has found Ihem since. A memtwr 
of the Commona, a little amated at bis trot- 
ting his bobb; so violcnllj, uttered a " Pray, 
Sir, if caoal* arc thus omnipotent of f^ood. 
aro not navigable rivor« of some use?" 
" CertainlT, Kr ; thejaerrolo feed oaTiga- 
UecaDalt." llusisquileagood joke.ratber 
old, bat Dot nry, — and we make a vei 
gVDJous and felicitous application of 
icmstrking, that rivers held about the 
relation to canals in our engineer's 
ion, that orig^iDal works bear to reviewa, 
in the tuts of (be reading public. In fact, 
the onlj reaaoD why we undertook this Ga. 
Eette, was our discovery that the world werv 
rapidly getting convinced ot the lolal use- 
lessneis of all books whatever, excepting aa 
they may supply Ibod for reviews, jooruU, 
magazines, literary gazettes, be. Ac he-. 
This convjction on tbe pari of thoJKir" ' 
a proof of growing wisdom, and iyttgrci 
likely to be of some 
tend to do what we 
by showing that il 
nothing makes people ttelltve b tbing, Iiloi 
finding out thai others believe it. Otm way 

to do thia would ' - ' "-'' " - - ' " 

always thinkl wl 



show that it ought to consider originul 
uthora only as tools or materials for tbe ^ 
iewer. iDd ti ffilimBte them accordingly, 
rhis is just what we mean to do in a very 
capital essay now receiving its last^ polish, 
and lo be published — some time or other. 
At present we Bball do no more thdn just 
to tell our reader! what is doin^ abroad in 
this respect {'because we cannot fail thus 
to convince every honest man, that review- 
ers tiC. are multiplying not only fuslerthan 
books, but 10 miKh faster, that pie review- 
era are actually Anrpelled to ransack " the 
vasty void of by-gone things" for subjecfe. 
Of periodicals actually established we shall 
give no list, — as we have not many columns 
to spare; of those jml starling in^ur own 
land, we shall be veryi particularly silent; 
not cariiig lo tell those who may not think 
•D well of the United States Literary Gn- 
tte as we do, what a wide variety they 
ly select from. In England divers small 
Ihiugs are perpetually stru^ling to be, bul 
since this year came in, at least five new 
journals of much mngaitude and pretension 
have been projiosed or begun. There is tHe 

UtSAI. ReVIEW,DR CbHONICLI OF TUB 

iKT or ALL Nations. Of this we only 
that il was to begin in March, and to be 
published eveft two months. ThtProjnc- 
tus declares all the established perio<£c«Js 
to be very poor things indeed j and thai ttle 
writers ia this are to be very able, very im- 
partial, v^ry'constitutional, and particularly 
disposed to pnfil by tbe fact, that "on the 
c^plinent a new and brilliant period has 
opened, that almost rMcmUM Ibc blteenth 
centur^b in Kie suddinness, maicnline 
ntrcngtn, and original splftidour of its in- 
tellectual exertion:" Then a new series of 
(be LiTEaAttir MustcM is annoiiiiiccdi 
are promises — to simplify the prospecd 
br as possible — that the new work shall be 
a prompt, accurate, and universal Rev: 
arid Register of Lilerktnre aiid all the Arts 
and flaleoces^whicb is<xrtajnly quite proio- 
ise ewMgh. It is published in London ever^ 
Satuidkf. KnioHT'sQuAHTBnLitMjtGAzmE 
is fairif nidsr way. We have seen a few 

llilMllMlnfjf , llJ lliilill il III [ la III I II 

nothing at lU^-as mere matter of amuse- 
ment It afMita to be a genertf Bfaga- 
'bilifBelWtialtrei. But ' 



1, and uiBOrcover 
re to lA* We in- 
spreafand fix it. 



woods Magazine, which is, take it altogeth- 
er, about as good a thing as is going, at- 
tacks the W«s»iintter Review of course. 
In No. 65 it is laughed at abundantly. 

"The WeilminMer Review ia hemelbnh to bt 
called the ^nlcdilmnan Bnnw. In fonnEi titles 
of the Benthnmite and ih« Radical, have lunk away 
into thin matchlestly appropriaie cognonac. Its 
renders w.-rr. it muM be owned, at firai mtber me 
pnied at the ob«ilet|nes> of the Kveral topica, 
tluIdjeBeenthasBtlAgth been siiSiTed to tran- 
■pirF. Ai Ihe purptne cJ the work ii rfform in all 
iiE branc^. church and ilaie. book and mankind ; 
and a* no refbnn ii worth a itTS<« nludh doen oot 
begin Bithe root, the' AnledUm-ian Review has ds- 
t»rmined lo begin al (he beginiang; bul cautiously, 
and lo Bi DDi to set (be laugbeK against it. all K 
once, Aecordiogly the first nunflet has treated ti 
no subject niuch bej«nd fifty years nf age ; am) tiai 
lucubrated on the Bullion qucilion. Public Educa- 
tion. Mailhus. anil the ■• lini numben of the Edin- 
boi^h and Quanerlj Reviews." This is all as itt 
ihould be. The present century i) fairly eiduded, 
and that it enough for a fim number. But the tec- 
win articles on the Character of Mailboroueh : on 
the RevoJuUoo of 168B, and as s lilde atlSiiional 
development, a detail of the War ofthe Roses. 
The work i. then to be eonsidered as having fiirlj 
declared Htelf, and . it b IhenceftirUi to wanton £ 
the wildemets of tite dark ages, to give a train cf 
disseMalionion the discovery of the hindcru- tin 
Bull, (tf Innoceoi 111.; the conlrovrrsy of Duna 
S«mn;uhe nrivalr copreipondence and bmiliaT 
philosophy of StDominlci the fall of the (rnonticai 
Ihe rise of the Ariitoielians, tpr^lft:. 

''How much fniAeiibii radicM retroERstion mav 
eo, or wh«h«, like Neptune', horse. To the Iliai 
the third bound nuivnfiT exhAiiairh„ iinihana .--Z 
•nil be left : 
covered an 
Benthara." 

The CAHBaiiKiz Qvaktebi.v' Rktibw ia 
announced, to appear h March. The pn>. 
|irieton profess to seek no new plan, but ta 
do better in Ihe old way than any other. 
(We learn from (te Prospectus that'thej ar« 
graduates of Cambridge, disposed to pay 
particulai- atttation to university matters, 
wholly unconnectedwithany similar under- 
taking, hoping to support "the altar and th« 
throne," and, at we suppose, to put down the 
Westminster RMiew. 




Retiew ; of wUdb ttie Ent' 

reached us. kbny of 

able, and it professes 

We take it to be a, thorouj 

character. Doubttest 

that every body .. ^ 

— aod wishc every i£ifig. gOD(I,-bad, and 

indifferent to be just u II i»> forever;— or a 

•riiig, a " coDstitnlional whig," — wnntiag 

those matters altered, which iniirferc wiitn 

bis comfort or conrenieocr ;— or n radical, 

who aSects the topsylurry, imct means to 

leave nothing M rMI iinlil he in iipperuuisl. 

Hitherto the mllcali anil wliigt baT* made 

organ the EdlabtKgh RtTvlew ; but it seems 
IliBt the radtcnU iii« atnmg enough lo have 



The PnhUiliers of (his Gazette furnish, 
1 liberal tcijns, every book and every 
"■ :al workof any value which America 
They have regular carrcspondenti, 
B ^orders on Ihe tenth of every 
ir England and Prance, and fre- 
br Germany and Italy, and import 
? to order one or more copies of 
any wurk for a m^erate contmlssiDu ; and 
Ihry w»iiid remark, thai tbeir orders ai^ 
excfiiitcd by gentlemen who are well quali- 
fied lo uelcct the best editions, and that 
Ihcy arc purchased at the lowest prices 
fur cash. All new publications in any vay 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sals 
or can pro'-uro on quite as good terms as 
those of their respjptive publishers. 
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poemi, 'By Jamf* GyPtrcimU. New 
TorJi, 1823. ^. 396. 
' Thw volume qAnativc poetry is a now eam- 
eit that Amerfta ia not alwaj* to be in lit- 
«ntur« the laud of promise. Our capa- 
■ bilities of cvcfy wrt, Igtve too long been 
Atbe theme of our paaegprul^ u^ as such, 
li»»e ruroiBlied more laoghter tflan wit to 
ou^enemies. It was long lince remarked, 
and then at least, not without a culouring 
of tnithi'tliat we Americans, '■ftominej 
nori," a«€ forcTcr vaunting the tliifcga tliat 
■hail be,- prophesying what a ^nderful 
nation we raiut become in due process of 
time j, and reatii^ a huge fabric of national 
vanilT on the thadawy foundation nt' a na- 
tiofflll hereafter. The relorl is at lea^ a fair 
one upon those «lder nations of the carUi, 
who lose the bKinninp ol|(h«ir grcatncia 
in the mills ofRitiqulty, iHat t^it pride ia 
founded, juit upon what thcj^are, but upon 
^ what their aocastori have be A. The boast 
1 «if a (on in bis father'^ s'"'?' <"' "^ " father 
V io^e promise of his abn, are indeed equalr 
ly'^nbecofning in jpnvate life ; and. we 
think them both paJt subjects of national 
exultation. For our par^ we are wel^ 
content that our owncountl^ shall bctritdy n 
not by the future, or the |Aat^ul as she i^ .oi 
provided she be tried .at <ha <^iQian i"-^ '- 
by a jury of her pcen; airf wc'-itill 
object, llut even ber rivals and Aieinplan 
be her ji4frE*> if Ixr cl&rti k« fcirly 
ured with her mcaas. We will notsay ilial 
lier infant institittiona had in a fcw short; 
'■ vean accumulated sucli store of learning as 
f:umbera llic monastic diclvcg. uf furopcan 
academies ; that her younjl* luxury ha; 
brought into being auch \ prul'i 
cbcf-d'auvres in marble or canvass 
cliallcngc tlie VAican or the Loi 
that lier fast |[H>wing, but not y 

girown, fortune* have enabled her 

tain at lier frugal board «uch a t^rowd'of 
poor poets, aid magnificent reviewers, 
Called under (tb golden bjAM 
v and regal wealth. Tiic An 
I from our rich men's tables o 
o plenliftil ag to have miide 



our btreets and villagea,|u a new order 
animated ^cation. Our press teems an- 
„jally wil6 a riarge ailfcnnt of original 
phiduce, and that of a character not en- 
tirely conlemptiblc. At the very time tj^t 
power-looms and spinning-jennies: 



unavoidable. Our literatures are in some 
B common stock ; the proSjK of both 
counties is broiigtil into one maffiel overt; 
Wid whoever %ocs there to sell; must be 
prepared for the competition. The reading 
public is the same to both; and the public 



ing intoliaperalion in all parts of , our coun- >tlever makes allonancca. The public ought 



..a* yet 

' i]:ialers (for such they are to those who, 
Btibgle in the huay scenca of active life] 
numerona and distinctclass of our comm 
nity. But still, in litwatuf^ and the arti,^ 
we have done well, anJlrc daily l ' 
tor. Out artists who were fainoi 
Can^na liv* at home. It hecomsa 

. diflicult to nnnl^r our litrrarv ilt'v 
of whom a fow yi 
atragglen were looked upon 



fabriofcfing a lair proportioQ, 

age and condition, of good ow^ 
chanlable poetry, and vendible Vomance. 
productions in qlher deparlmenli of 
iture are neither few, nor unworthy of 
regard. The America imprimatur on 
works of fiction and taste is beginning to 
known and respected even in England, 
our Wallham cotton stamp ia in other 
parts of the world. It is no longer neces- 
saiy forna to build npdfa fuliirity, or to go 
back to the land of our ancestor! in elder 
duL assaiing a. claim to lMferatur«. which 
iiJjfcB as well as theirs.} Tbo da; has 
cflbie when wo must assert a lilcnKure of 
our own, not vauntingly, nor yet ffckrfully, 
but witk that modest confidente Wliioh be.f ^ 
comcH the ingenuous youth who is consciOu^ ' 
of deserving weH at (be hand* of a mast^, 
whom he docajHA p^cnd tahave rivalled, 
far leas aurpaw^" We 4> iutlc|d most 
solemnly protesA^nst this p«rpeMU com- 
jiarison between ^ngllth and- American 
fteratuKs. We prot^t sgaitut the folly 
1 our part — we protest^gainst the 
injustice of it on hers. Apart from aU 
other considerations, it is placing the im- 
petus of a few progp#n)us years in compe- 
S'.ion with that acguired by as nla^ ccn- 
rics' of ^rogremvo action. Allow all 
lliat should bo allowed, and it ii not little, 
for (he laws, language, religion, civil liber- 
ty, domestic and 'public habits, that we have 
derived from England, and enjoy in com- 
mon wtfli her BOOS and dw^^tera of the 
preset day, and still the literatures of tlM 
ancient and (b^. youthful nCtion 
fit subjectsof comparisiHi; — itisavery pn>- 
saic sort of "aaf^na componere parvis.** 
Agcsmaj elapec before the literature^sf 
the .Iwo countries, vie^ved 
stand upon ^ual footing. Still, individual 
author* to either country must at all timet 
be judged by the ome critical standard 
and n f« u that atandanl is derived froni 
the luagtt of Englirii writers, to for aM 
authon IwUe, u4 ^npKy liable, IM|» 
lur of gmraipaBL 'Sftn.ttaldA 
•upefior in*B ol li(«ratnM, ba* 
iber of oaodidalL<s for literal^ 
..jsooof the greater induceweBU 

:|m^ out to thun, ihor* an. aoi 

ht of nccuiMly, a laigtr numtMr of 




praM-irorthy diligenta among i 
FroibsMd avthon are iM longer poinHd^W«ntai».ttll^1fe»«f^ MtaetH^m ' *" 



not lo make allowances. Men who volun- 
ily and ambitiously force themselves into 
the high and responsible station of authors, 
who undertake for hire, either of fame or 
Oioney, it matters not, to instruct or amuae 
the public mind, ctenot reasonably com- 
plain, if Ihpt favour ipilt^^Ii^i where they 
' vc produced ncmier instruction nor 

luaepuAt. Nor cui they reasonably ex- 
pect that the public will be at great pain« 
lo ascfertain the cause of the failure. It is 
enough* that they h/ae failed to do that, 
which, undone, were better unattempted. 
UJMn these principles we ourselves prolesi 
to judge ; and therefore, while we devote 
' pages chiefly to American literature, 
shall esteem it t)A part of oar duty to 
praise it because it i/nmetJBan. In criti- 
cism we know no country, but the great re- 
public of letters. "Tros Tyriusve mild 
nullo discrimine sgctur." 

" * high time vo turn to our author, 
ill not fearjMgment on these princi- 
ples. We hear he ia young ; but we shall 
qjlow nothing for his youth, since he is an 
author, and authors, luie ladies, are alwf^s 
of a certain age; nor should we mention 
the circumstance, (At as a cause of con- 
gratulation to him and to ourselves, for the 
greater chance that remaina to him to do 
betRr things than he hai yet done. Ho it 
an American, but wo have already said we , 
bestow no commendation for that cause. In- 
deed why should we, sio/ce it is no merit of 
his ? He has publi&hed a hook of near four 
hundred pages in rhyme. Oh that mine 
enemy had written half the number! Let 
him not count upon that seven-fold shield aa 
aproteclion against any peril of authonhip, 
unless itbetlie peril of being read. It is in- 
deed "the very head and front of his oBend' 
ing," A man who writes a book of four 
hundred pages in these days, and that po- 
etry too, afuiuld have made up his mind to 
condemnation beforehand. It is too much 
Id expect, that either our ladies or our crit- 
ttk wboae work tables and desks are al- 
jlUflji cijoWAed with new Waverly novels, 
cantos of Don Jnan, and new Quar- 
and Edinburgh and North American 
rthose admirable time-saving cod- 
)f reading), besides all the other 
thisgo under the son, and these com- 
ip([ upon ttwnso much faster than e< 



* inenti it ia twi waido. •« 



IDC. before he put>- 
;* of rh]'iiie,*|aA^;( 
icnce be is aRmt to 
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expect that such pampered g'entry cao Gnd 
stomach to ili^at, or heart to praUc, a vol- 
ume of these dimeoaiona. If the Daimin tliR 
title-page be one unknown to fame, ire need 
look no farther. But if i( be one of those 
favourites of fortune who supply to«-talk 
"for the nonce,'' and wtiom not to taow 
were to argue ourselves unknown, 
, deeply should such an one. before he 
lishes four hundred pages 
on llie eerious iDCqnvenicnce 
occasion to • many honest g'entlcfolks, irho 
are bound by the laws of honor to Mpend 
mush precious time and iMalnablc labour 
in reading- at leiut one page in ten, because 
they are hound by the laws of fasbion lo my 
that they bare read him. Wherefore, 
should such a man especfmercy at literary 

NotwithstandiDg: all this, we have really 
read Mr Pemval b Poems ourselves quitu 
through, and seriously advisS all other lov- 
ers of [he muse, who have « rational re> 
gard for their own antertainmeot, to do the 
like. Mr Pcrci^l cflFtainly eiftibits poet- 
ical power* very far above the ordinary 
range. He pojaeBses in an eminent i^erec 
that quality, without which a poet eantiot 
be, a keen perception of natural beauty ; — 
a quality which includes both the soosibili- 
ty of the poet, and the taste of Ihc mere 
artist The sensibility may cxisl without 
the taste, and Ihc reader will be shocked' 
as often as be is delighted. The taalc may 
exist without tt)e sen#bility, and the reader 
will at best be'^lcascd witli a cold, Lnaai- 
roatc beauty which tmiles him lo sleep. 
Where tbe two coexist in happy union, 
their joint productioiu:annM but touch the 
feeling and satisfy tbcvudgmeut, altliough 
it may not reach tboM bolder flig-hts of 
poetic fervour, which crowd llie imagination 
with things of more than mortal btrth, and 
lead it lo not in its native empyreal realms. 
We cannot say that tbe general character 
of Mr Perciral's poetry, as exhibited in IM 
hook before us, is of this sublimated cast,^ 
although there are passages which batray 
much depth of feeling and power of ei- 
pressioQ. It has Men said of poetry, that 
to possess moderate excellcnee in Ihe'hrt is 
to want its very Cisencc ; as if not to be 
beyond all praise were lo be wholly un- 
worthy of regard ; — and there is as much 
of truth in this observation m in most 
eral rules affecting matter* ftf taste, 
there arc, nevertheless, different walks of 
poetry, which are lo be trodden with a 
ferent step. Wo da not look for dithyj 
bic fury in the song of Melpumene, doi 
pect to see pastoral softness in the tragic' 
buskin. Cowper and Thompson never 
reach the sublimity of Dry den, or the 
gloomy grandeur of Bj' ran; yet who will 
say they were not poets? ^ Percdnd 
leaves us behind him wlten he urges his 
flight inlo unknown worlds, but takes us 
entirely with him while he is content to 
tread Itie flowery meads and dark lalliei uf 
this earth, and mingle in the tender icenea 
of domestic life. 

Of the longer poems io tbti book, Ibe 
-'Wreck" strikes vtuhj far Oe tait ' U 
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infnif oaUitte. 



iple story of a young man of wealthy 

parentage, and a young woman whose only 

surviving parcnl^^vedip obscurity, wbo fin 

i^iovc with each other at churqb. ' lihc 

iUuOnes will not hearto the mallei; and, 

onial under such circamstances, prf- 

scribc the gf^md tour. The sou goes into for- 

1 parla, and, after a long ab&enec, his 

tresa one day sees the signal agreed ■ii> 

between Ihem, at tbe mast-bead of a 

ship entering 1^ bay ; but n sudden sidrm 

arises i tbe veftel is totally wrecked ; she 

Gods the corpse M" her ir*c Idvc on the 

■bore, embraces it, and dies ; and thus, •( 

c«|rse; 

■ Thf J both wrre burird, wheto they fim hiiil met. 
kneath one none, and ibej wpif wept hf all." 
V^n this slender anl conunon-place out- 
line is epjead a great deal of beauty, chief- 
ly of the descripli^ kind. The piece 
opens poetically in-mediis rebus, wil' 
prcllv picture of the deserted mhtress 
ting by the flag-statT, on a towering cliff 
near her father's ciiflage, which looked out.' 
upon the ocean, wberc she hourly watched 
sail after sail for tlio long eipeciod signal. 
Her mclancboly tjsnge and watted form 
furnish the aitthor Aith ao apology for tell- 
ston' of her teve ; after wliieh, 
Ihe shi^ that Kan ber lovy ii s^n iqkllic 
offing, iind the Catastrophe follows wh^ 
Dnchil||s the tste. As a specimefi of our 
ulhorTppwfrs, and his style of vcrsiCca- 
lion, we cannot do better perhaps than to 
ielecl his deicHptions of the ship which is 
a%iut to bear the lovet away, bitbrc he is 
vet on board, and aflerwtidi while she is 
under ^1 sail.'* . ^ 

" ThaniB was leltiiK, and ha\i 
BriKhi [okiBn o« ihe clouds that li 
The mouafaiju. dimly rffcipg in Ihe wctI > 
Over a biouTtipinsi iiS jlierlrd gold, 
On which ■ (hi^lsf floating, Il*'ss calm — 
He> laili were srl. but yet Ihe dying wind 
Scarce wboed them, as thay iieniblcd on Ihe yaid 
Wiih im uaccinin motion. She ahiie, 
Ai>i4snT4ie)Dnhercilde4,nin°s, j, 
Wlien ona lake at huuci iIw upiran 



T>»srd,W»pntaka ^ 

And fhialfd nff. hAmfling [he i 

Thai icruied lo Igg in larnn 

le wind iiilfftwpned, and I 

ed. 



'n^ ht I poliihed aides, 






Ihc jurdi cradled. She bi 

Siraighi oul rhe went in trn, Sfi when a hawk '? 
Daiu on ■dova.and wiiA s snoiinaleM wing 
Cub die [Ufa viaUing air. The uinuntainB dipped 
Their duk ualls la ihr wiieiii, ami [he hills 
Scarce n!«ed Ihcii gr^u nips u'er them." 

The fcex* poem, " Prometheus," is in t|r* 
cantos, Mcrupying a hundred ami twcDty 
pages. AVc Ijave seen it higb^ pruaei 
and regret that m cannot.join in the V4ic# 
of unt|ualilied commendation; our reasoa 
is a very simple one, and i^ donbtless b« 
mor* gratifying to Ihe author than any oth- 
er WC could give, since he will of conrw. 
set it down lo ourMiwn particular itupitf' 
ty ; — it i% that we^annot fully undcrs '" 
it. Vfm certainly spared no reason 
pains to do so. We c.ive it a Ural a 
second perusal, not without care- Still an- 
•d, we I'ssayed a third timc.uid read 
we came lo the passage which b» 
gins, « 

" Much HiiAy it a wminesi — so said 

Tl* (age uf MiB«. and tli.' auhLng ..ye. 

" "ing frame, tbe l«»d 






Into the larll 






illad from the wateri,«Dd luipended. 
Winded with ber bright sail), in ihe eilsnl Kir, 
A vaic Aame femn thai iliip. ihe voice of Joy. 
The Mse of s Btbt lieait, ami ii invoked ' 
Tbe canung of &t btecH, Co irnd them ftiflb ' 
Over the roUii^ ocean." 

^ And again, after be b cabarkcd and tbe 
vessel has got under way- 'Jl, 



- Mea 



Khile 



The tun had lel. the pointed sky and cloads 
Put off ilieii liverie*. the bay its robe 
Of briqhtacff. and the Finn KetF ^ck in he 
They looked upon the walen, and below 
Another diy bh died oui, thick ut with stars, 
And chequcRd with light clouds, which from Ihc 

OnnefliUijt*a'er IlWdlmiMB UDi, and shot 
IJke birds scrasa the bay. A diilant shade 
Dinuoed ^e clear sheet — it daikencd. and it dnw 
Keniei. The waixleas sea nas Sara lu liw 
[n Aaihety Hf It. aoi) loon ii met ^ ship. 
And a biecie Mcuck her. Quii^ (ht Ihniini aaSi 
Kate up uiri drooped ajaitu The winl ~ 
t'lCIhR; the 



I'he pallid 
rhmlbiiu 
MiGfAiis 



I'hmtbiii^, iff. 



Bciog much struck wlthjUiis truth of (ht 
■'sagcol sages, and fully 'otticfdi ag wilk 
hint inopiuioni we bhut thi; bouk.ii'oetry is- 
deed wants if^:>ience il' it fail (a excite cT 
amuse, and tlic mind f annot well be excit- 
ed or amused ivitii ibat which conveys to it 
DO delinite idea. \Vc would niA be uiion>- 
stood tu ^ay that no idhis arc to be collect- 
ed from these p,igcs; but that we canndt 
distinctly pcrChike the general acope and 
. besigu uf UiB pvemi il has no unity ; it 

leavet no diiiincUmprcsaion upon the miij. 
neither a Gothic ruio, nor a 
porch, nor a good babUable bouM 
of bnck and mortar; bul a couikBcd maa 
of gems and glittering rubbish cumberiiX 
the earth. ThsT solution of tho difficuUy 

Is, that our authur's inusc has been foolish- 
ly trying to fly after Ihe manner of Bynd^ 
and bat consequently got lost in the cloudi. 
Poetry in tliu (Aden time consiittld chiclf 
in a sort of personilloalion, or fig-Drativ* 
description of tlic world without ns, and those 
paetions of the huaao heart which operate 
moat strunglj and visibly on human action; 
bat nowadays she is refmcd into a sort of 
metaphysical siibtijlj^ exercising Iicr in- 
genuijy ip analyziti^Qic sccrpt WDrkiDg* ol 
tbe mil, anil dcserihing in r'ague and a^t> 
tical language the mazy world of feeling 
within us. W hen one of HoRier's heroM 
tits liawn by the seashore and looks <Mt 
upon Uj0 nalcf^i, Uie poet dcscrib*a th«i4 
dark, stern, and bouodless,in such Inngvag* 
as presents a kind of direct picture to the 
mind ; but when lijiiou gazes on the oceaOa 
he tells you bow be fecU about it^ ^oA bow 
be used to feel about it when bt waj< a fettle 
Mf : and ILc imi^e presented is ^t a it' 
deotiou from the di.ik'Airror of liji own 
^)^ We dii lujl intend here lo enter into 
KdiKniisuia of the respective werita of tbe 
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old and the new (chool* 



•jBipa.tli} to the reader. Tbe author oivaD 
iagewouE Uieoiy of beaut; traces all aiir 
* tBOtioiu of it to anociatioiH with butnaD, or 
*At lewt ipinlualj, Ufe am^tctioo. The 
*,thia lutdtcape of smooth W^iu Ukd cahi- 
Tatcd ImuMi charms at lioitrEne MMke of hu- 
man codi^ it creates; rug^ bBI romaii- 
ti|f scenary renunds ua or the pioU savage 
of the irild», or the strange beiiip rcsom- 
Miog' man in hi* Bpiritual qualities, which 
iuperstitioD hat at lome time creatod jlaod 
the plenum we derive fron^poelicaT de^ 
■criptioin of &ese scenes, upon tb«.princL 
^ pie of the old scbooL, U (like lha| imvM 
4{Cn>m pictures) in proportional they sliest 
%ie sceoe* tbwuelTes, brinQn^.witii them 
\ their natural aisociatioos, Vithjore or 
>laH distioctneikfwith more or le^lrutb of 
i ^»louriDf and OBtltne. ' And so tK^ stones 
\nA penonages delight us, according a!^ Ibcj 
more or less resemble tbe reality ot hmiiaiiJ' 
action, aild the Tariet; of human ctiarat^ 
jler^ Not* all we me&u to say of the old 
and the new schoot is, that it is inliuitcVr 
more difficolt, and requires a far gfcatct' 
|L itKtch of ingenuity in tbe poetr. to call 
W Ibrth the lympatl^iea of his readen in fa- 
ir of his own secret feelings, wbicb may 



" Day taift. anil nighl groni brighter inmt oib, 

Which w'alk> the blue air with a queeo-like imi^, 

And new* ivith ■ uli |||daevto ib»rb 

AU the deep IjIsxc, thiiTt yon rocky pile, 

WhciG tbe sua look Jiii feiewell glaoce, the while 

He re>t»d on ihe throae or parting day, 

Which h hirW« Hd ;— ai a fir iilg 

Rolling aoiidihe upper deep its way, 

The ml»n gljlei on, u gUdei ber ihaftow on tbe 



'npti t 






a succciEful writer of Ibc former cfess 
rary dangerous lubjecf of itiilatioo. -j 
■o&himsul4 tbouf^ cmioently tbJIlwcl of 
hiAwn heart, is #elI^aougb awar^rai' the 
jbecessityof presentii^ bi^.the mind of hia 
reader some persona^ in whose sAvws 
(for he has no joys) n% «e to sympa&iz^ 
and while we travel f iA his lordsljlp over 
a great part of the earth, pfoeing, or ratbcr 
poeticimog at evcrjr «tep about Lu Aq 
feelings in ^gard to every thHg ttf sg^s, 
Childe Harold, the stern Ind mehnrholy' 
— ' — ', nani'ering- from alime ttf Qjimc, 



._ ,. . nlhapM-fl 
a conslMit abject of interest to ourTej 
'""-■- ii ^Ailing in the "Promltl 



:gi>rd*^ 
nothiug butv^ue 



W wher« tbejtagt givea us nothit 

I and ii^eijii^ descriptipnt of - --- 

' 'and hqnaelf ;^ vagu^%ia iolciiiale, that 

the pbcm miglit alnimt as ^U be read b; 

stancas backwards aa Toma|rii>. Yet there 

are dctachcil pas^^e^ which, fon side red 

. by HieiuseklK ar^.lull of the dwt ualled 

beauty. Xbc address to thc^^o, Tiegiu- 

Bing * ■ t*^ 

^ Csntre of tight aifaeneiKTi thy-way 
^■f ihiol^ tito^nhaown co|l ; thou rap thy throne 
■.rMamini, ind evning, apd at noon ofaay, 
Far in the blue, AcudeJ and alone,^ 

has an air ofAajq^tythroaghout, approacUl 
.' tog^At nearer tO sublimity thafe is usual 
. with «nr ui^r, and we regret miich t^t 

its lengttywll net permit us to extract it. 

We will iubslitntc fof. it a iiingle stanfa 

Gontaininf much esquaite poetry ill its 

" little rouDd." * 



We regret that our limits will not penflit 
us to |ro inU) a particular ,analjiis of tbe 
poems which j^low,^>q.«9oicide," tliosgb 
m a dilTcrQQt metre^has Aiuch of Ihe same 
ohat^i^ter wMh the ntimetheus. The plan 
we admit is feasily discernible, and we hye 
a living personage pictured before us ; but 
he furma rfc very distinct image in our 
minds, aiul the whole poem consists of his 
vague descripLonsof morbid feelings, wUch 
are not portrayed iif th f very powAful 
pencil, and are far frOm winding us Up to. 
aympat^c with the laJtAperale act'JIie 
smaller pieces, which fill Qp the remainder 
or tlio volume, are in reneral mur^ better 
than the poems from which we 'have hith- 
lerto extrQ4|cd, and those of them mor« e*- 
pt'cially in which our anthoAcondescends to 
touch uQun the realities of dnaesticlile, well 
descrvi^tlie hi^est coo^cndation. For 
ins^anqce, we wMi s^pt "Night Watcb- 
iap" and thg Weserte^Wire." The Ibrmer 
rt they eiULKs such i'fUe spir^of ten- 
der poolry, {aat we cannot<«iiat |e temp- 
tation of giving it to our readet^entirc. 

SI hi^iifa hi 

,"Ju hii flay-cold forehfad. Duch 

^Uu caj^i '*«>% °'^ )''°>> "id hi' l>* 
Vini liHhy ■ilesliBkoriagi, lAsn hu ^a 
Wohe U|i rnm its lUm leihargy,l>d W 
Bright looki ef fbndneu en hsi. He was wttk. 
Too ncitk to utter all %teaK- IWeya ^ 
Wauiaiv hi; v^t lanifc*. uuULspake 
HoiAnuchlii! flrtherl[iiidnen,WUNkiv« . 
ThBUat.»hcn«Utaadfled.besid«tUBi. ITigbt 
Waitnr upon iu watches, and tlM|nr|irn 

' UDd. TbeplMlIueA^ 
and the mai)j mfti ' ' 

iuner. SI 
Through the laiMf window, and lti*,sk|M'lod lisy 
Lny in a quii:! ileep below, aad iIidh' ^ 
Wiiii the pale btani of midDiEhl — all w^Vill, 
And Ihe white nail, (hat o'er tba distant 
Mtn«toiih^< 
FiseMi the g 



Frooitl 

lOftfti 




iig uni^idatiooB fr 

Anil spites, aqd wall!, aiid tool*, a tint >a pale, 

Dtonlh weuieiA all tbe landscape— but la nil], < 

Who iirauld At thoucbt thai my i hit but peace 

And b^aoly baB^ dwdling [beret lK world 

Had gene, aod Ifh was not uitliia ihoM wallt. 

Only a hti, wballbertd Uptl/bn, 

Waiting the awmoa of dcpBturql or 

Sat tendiiig at Ibcic nUovawilb Tlove 

So ^n^it mssutM frar-4ul they wsie lew, 

AnMie wasnne tod in a lonely hnnsa. 

Far &«p a|] djght bid toimd of hvflg ibiu 

Sto wAted ttM couh ef lUm she Isnd, and diew 

mmaAtD ban iht lips ttat wen itfbK 

ItilTl wfcilifiil ^1 rrtrr. thtnwh so pilft 

They nemed Un a ^smr cqATM WM I 

Ttaaitiedj^^tpeMqr,! 









Br grew 



ToMUhcrlifestiillin^ftf 

And her heart >ank uilhui her. when Ihe lut 

Weak ligh of life was over, and die room 

Seeowd Uke a vaulted > jpplchrc. m lone 

She dared ntit look around -. and the lig^I wind. * 

Tliat played amonffthe leaves and flowers thai grew 

Still Ireahly at hei U'imluw, and waved back 

The curlaia with a nutling tound, to her. ' 

In her.iniensB abili^cliou. ieemed the voice 

Of a departed 'spirit. Tijfn she heaii!. 

At least in faocv heard, a whbper MeathB 

Cloie it her eaf, and tell het aU was done, 

Ai)(l hei food loviiSveie endoi Slie had walsbed 

Until her love grew.manly, and she tieeked 

The teai^' that cami lo floH-, aod aervcd her heart 

Tolhelaiitoleoinduty. WiA a harid 

That tre[ri>led DM, she closed the fallen lid. 

And pressed die bps, ai ' 



decenUy ipiead over ail a shroud ; 
And «nim with a look of lingirilw love 
Intense in tsarlssMiBBsiaD. rose auengdi. 
And pressing bodi her bands upoaliiq!brow. 
Gave loose lo fll»i|[uilnDg|riefin shoiran. 
Which, as a foKiam sealed tiS it had iwetled 
To its last fuhtiuawnvave way aal flowed 
InadeepitiaaikasOiMw. ^gnwcahn- 
^a paiiing back tbe curtains, looked abroadr 
iMn IbelDounlight loreliness, all sank 
In 41 unbroken lUeDCt, save the moan 
Froajtbe kme raooi of^eath, or the dull sound 
-nu^og hearse. He homes of men 
« now all nsolate, and darkness there, 
tohlude and silence took their seat 



OAi deitioyinc angel had gone by; < 

AiuL blasted slTexisunce, and had changed 
TiAgay, iba busy, and the crowded man 
To one col4 tpeechlesi toly of the dead !" 

t This delicious morceau needs no elogiom,* 
for it speaks la the heart ' 

^liberty to^ithen*," the " Senate of Calli-. 
macbi," and tfe " Greek Emigrant's Song," 
afo excellent specimens of the lyric strain ; 
and, to tell the truth, we were not a little glad 
to fin* something of the heroic order, by 
way oTrdlf f from the so Are, melancholic 
tone whii# uau^ly pervades our author's 
^yme. It-haa been said thA we have a 
rair criterion of the poet's teiiiperament 
in the natural images which he selects for 
ornament and illustration. We were par- 
ticularly struck with ^e force of this re- 
marj in its application^ the hook before 
us. The sun, for exanylc, is a part of the 
economy of nature whiph Mr Pertfral, in 
conunon wilf most of his fancifld brethren, 
makes grej^iae of. Certainly w> ^enom- 
cna givkn^to finer poetic feeling, of a 
most op^sitftiharac^r, than tbe daily com- 
ing and deputh« of "the god of day. Y« 
in this whole volume of poasis we never 
[we may be undBrttood sSiost litertlly 
when we say t^er) see him id his morning 
glory, while the fadiog IfeauUes of tsuniet 
occur to darken our befits in every page. 
Be%e we take leare of our author, we 
^umqlomit calling his attention to one or 
twt faults of compositfan which a little care 
wiU enable him to correct The chief of 
them is indeliniteness. Upon this, as ap- 
plied to tbe unity of a whole poem, we have 
aliwidy rm^ked. But |j^ same fault oc- 
con in its parts, arising frequtntly, at it 
mrald MemJ Gtualoo jrreat ambitkui of or- 
nament, iriipcb leads ne bewildered inngi- 
HttMi to ms on from one iUiatnjiAn.^ 
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another, until the mind of the reader is to- 
tally confused with seeing* so many beautiful 
fragments of broken images, " yet nought 
distinctiyety.^ Taflce, for instance, the Al- 
lowing paasag^ from the *< Prometheus f 

^" She gave her toul to lo^, and on her I^ 
Her heart Ktoodf and he kissed tbe prize away, 

. More sweet than when the deW'<< from roses drip 
. In spangles on tho gia^ in eariy day, 
Whien emerald sylphs on aiiy (unions play, 
And lightly hover as tbe loaves unfbM 
And spread their yprmil velvet, ia|)ie ray. 
I'oured throuah tbe leafy canopyl iad rolled 
O'er all the bloom bebw in wawig Aoods of gold : 

The lilac purpling wMi its luscious spires^ 
Breathing a milky sweetness, like tlie balsl 
From Aden's grovel of myrrh, where summer fires 
The livii^ world to rapture, but tl|c calmj 
Cool sluuK! of spreading maples, than the palm 
With all its crimson clusters, d^rms me more ; 
The violet, lurking underneath tlie halm 
Of withered^rass tufts, has a de#er store 
Of sweets, than SH the flowers tliat glow on Cey«' 
% ^'s shore." "^ ^ 3L 

Or the following from "Tho.Wrcck:'^ 

** &it natur«^,still was in her, flsd slie soon 

FeC that thd fond aflfection of her sire. 

And her loved taiiks" It 

^ (thAi follows a descrigtion of « her ^ed 

t^^tasks,'' occuj^* i - . li. ^ -. 

parenthesis), 



tickets, ntaay unfoiinnates, who are doomed 
to reap from tho lottcnr only the ^^ blank' 
tess of despair.** MxWfopc, a genius and 
upholsterer, writes a i|i||pificont book all 
about Eastern (we me^poncntal-— not Yan- 
kcey folks and fashion% wfflobVives him 



** thongh her days 



Passed on in such sweat labours, stil! she felt \ 

Alone, and there was ip her virgin heart 

A void tliat all her pleasure could not filf^"* '. .. 

If our author will be at tlie pains 6 read the 
beginning and end of his sentence, as fi^e 
,kaye put them, to^e(^r. omitting the paten- 
thesis, he will perceivemt oift, that in de- 
scribing the favourfte pursuita of his hero- 
ine he has lost sight not only of the idea he 
set out with, but of grammar, and really 
makes no sentence at alL ^ 

Another fault is tlie use of wg|di|[^hich 
either neyer wete English, or pay^ long 
since bccon^ obsolete; such as crmdlrlec/, 



lem shrim, to the nigh honour of represent* 
inj^the mighty Bha^of Perhia, as his am- 
bassador. In iMs ktter character, hoir-. 
ev«r, he appcary oply in the preface, a^tbs' 
story leaves him attaolicd to an embassy des- 

, , ^ tined for England He bocd^mes connected ^ 

vast faite^much money from tbe b^pksel- ,witli ail maiiMr of persgns, and placed ia' 
Icr^ and extensive orders for divers matteit all manni^r of^jjjrcimtstances, and moreoyer, i! 

■.^ .: .__.__! 11^- -r 1^ .. r„. __ mccte wtth dlv«rs 8tor}'-tellcr8,'who do Dot 

add so riflbh to ^e n^ue, as to4fhe size, oi 
the b«4^, Hajji is ^y and frolicksonlr, 
sastaining himself generally pretty ircU. 
and contriving, on the wholei to deser«-« llie 
nank of air amusing companion. Jt 10 said 
that Morier*-has resided in the East, and 



in his principal line of business. Then 

Simes Mr Morier (at least they say in Eng- 
nd,4}iat it is he), wlu> is a kind of diplo- 
matic traveller, ai^ nffgeniiiiy that is none 
in comparison with Mr Hope ^. and \1^ too 
makes ft book, and goes Eaat,— even to 
Ptfsia, for his matter, and out of it he con- 
cocts a ^ork, which will do ^either him, 
nor any one else, any very great good. 
Still, it is not without some merit and value ; 
'tis«iot the worst book in the world to in- 
du9 an afternoon's Vnmbers, or to amuse 
any body, who w|uld like to hear Gil Bias, 
gro^ very old and (garrulous, tellifl^thc sto- 



4w^ ^ualiftpd to give information reelect- 
ing y^ jOilcntal character and crittotn^ • 
This l^k may therefore-^be considered iiw^ 
structive iii Oese particulal«; but all the . 
charact^aretaricatured; (^^ite too muchr 
allowanff^ is necessary f§T exaggerated- 
feature&rAnd unnatural sti«n<srth of coIooih 
ing ; no tinman society could exist in the 



ryof what befcl him, or might have befallen o- - .. 

Jiim in Atrsia. To the author it may be tol- Mjpndition which he describes, 
erably profitable, not only becauap it is quite To show our readers how this work 1^ 
at amusing as many tilings wbilh go down written,' we will extract a few passag'cs >— ' 
^uiou tuiiwwa « wTSMiipjifu ui "iRviovcu vciy wcll, but fiecausc, wlicn fifst puhHshed, ftajjji is second in conrfiand of a corps which 
tasks,'' occupying a pq£^ and a half Q(#iere ^a indistinct impassion prg^ailedtllkt Hajji, marches to attaQk the Russians; the Ser- 
parenthesis), J^ • | was a legitimate *rotlier or Anastasius, and*] 

many doubtless wiA e^ifpefc^as we m, to 
find in it some dUay of MnlBpc's extra- 



, dar, who commands the. 'division to which / 

e]ifpefc^as we ^d, to his cotpsis attached, has advanced witli the , 



ordinaryJpowersf ' Indeed, W we ftad it, 
we were v>t wlmlly undeceived ; it seemed 
to us very much such a tiling as might have 
been made of what was let'tff Anastasius; 
and, to confess the whole o* our mistake, 
we really supposed, for a season, (hatJ^Ir 
Hope, iiiending tq make a great boofc, ttid 
accuJhjiiated mtj« matarial& than \MoMi 
work up, mA after he had drawn off the 
spiril of his ^oquehce, his fine fancies, vivid 
recmlections, and ^pittc olMmr\'at^ns, and 
sold it at B gifkt price, he lbs willi^ to 
pari with tl\e lefl^ for just what hq cfi\i\d 



which oc^rs frequently ; glint^ bosses^ pa^ S^^ After Biding an open avowal of tliis 



vonniTie, favUvmtng^ seUie for a seat genex^ ^'''^ ^^ V^ ^"b' ^y ^ ^"1* defence, that 
ally, instead of a kitchen seat (which would there is gr^t force as well as j>caury, in 
be quite out of place where it occurs), toto- 



ers as a verb actii|| clomb for dumb -or 
climbed, &c. &c. ; most of them words Which 
we will venture to pronounce not English, 
whatever else theyinay be. ^>^cl we pray 
our author not to call plebelims pUhicms^ 
nor moraasee mortusesy nor V^ftc^s Pert- 
fles, &c.<«-if he can help it. ff y 

These are peccadilloes ; but still they are 
worthy the attention of a man- who aimtto 
write poetry a^nd Ei^lifh, and of whom, 
we think, his country has j^reat reason to be 
proud. . 

■ — 4 — 



Ik AnasUsius had not been written, this 
book would have appeared to far more ad* 
vantage ; but then, if the success of Anas- 
tisius had not e^liced Hajji B^ba into be- 
ing, we feel fully persuaded that he would 
have forever remain«ij in JnnoQ^t nonenti- 
ty. It is quite melancholy to thil^ how often 
one bq^h prise sedaces into the purchue of 



there IS gmt force as well as i)oauty, 
some passages ; that some of tlie^ incidents 
are very striking an^ well wwught out ; and 



that on^«whole, tfie book is so far inter- 
esting, Vat bo thprongh novel reader would 
quit H, nnlil he liad fiurly made an ^d of 
both volumes. 



f 




The Adventurti of Hajji Baba of Imahan. 
Philadelphia, 1B24. 2 vols. 12lii np. ^^ ^^^^JV^^^/^tsir lor Constantinople; 
513, '^ ^^ i^y but certain ro^bcrsAiterfepred, and the bar- 

' her soon foiin^ liimB«ir BKovin** «v.a t*.,«^,^_ 



Chaf 1* to (he Swedish Embassy at tie 
Porte, stating how these memoirs happen- 
ed to be obtained from the ^thor, Ilaiji 
%irosclf. Then come the men^frs, and thly 
amount tooibout this; that IldMl Baba, ilie 
son of a barber in Ispahan, takes ocoasion 
to depart from Persia for Constantinople ; 



ber soon found himself shaving the Turco- 
mans, — whose character, country-, app^^ir- 
ance, and habits, are vividly sketched. Af- 
ter a while he escapes, and passes through 
an infinite variety of adventures, which we 
coidd not detail, without cnlai]ging oiur no- 
tice nnpardonably. Suffice it to say, he 
rises and fidls throiwh every degree of 
lank, Orom that of a water-seller At a Moa- 



cavalrj t6 attack a walled town; Hajjfs 
immediate commander, whose J|prsian titlejb 
done into English, is *• chief cj^utioncr/^ 
tbllows to his«pippo|^t with theiiSntry and' 
artillcrj. All thefcttlc which Hajji is con- 
cerned in, is after t|iis sort. 

*' Thy nming had ju<!t hroko when we reached 
the ImnWnf the rncr. Tlie oiiicf exfcutJouflSiHi 
surrounded by a iKidy ofal>oul five hundred om^ 
r>', and the infantry wab cominf; up » well as it 
conldJ, \Vc were alwut fordiu^ the river, vben of 
a suddni wo were agisted h} a voice on the other 
aide, wluch shouted ^o or lluee strange words 
in a laiigaagp unknown to lu, explaiiunc their 
inning by a musket shot This stopped our ca- 
(|pef» ami called the attention of our rhys^ipho r*m» 
op, ioolpiK p^r than dratli. 




you tliy tkcd ?* 

* No, uM I, catchinj: rather moi^ of his 
hension tnan \\ as convenient; ' QO, T gdidaisi 



OppFS- 

fjalmps Aire are ghoU liert* auifciig\..^ xwuscw 
viw«, as well as at Asktarekainong ilic Atfnenians.* 
** in aaother minute more l>a^barouacrics were 



.1 
4 




soldiers. As ^Km as ouf cinef saw the ext^t of 



tJie danc;er, anri the foe opMsi'd to us, his counten- 
aacp clearedup, and he inlfthtlv M on the facetif 
tlic s'gteir' resolution and>i iiouK • Go, geiie, 
strike, Kill I' hfkexrlainied, HlnK»>i in one hreath, to 
those around hiii—' Go, bring me the heads of 
yonder two IcUow s/ 

" ImmediiUfly several men dashed ipto t^ riverji 
with drawn iuords, wfctt the two soldieS withS^ 
drew to a hmaJl risini; ground, ml placii» theiu- 
selves liaiJj toiback, be£;ana regillar, though alier- 
aate disclbargn of their muskns upon tl»rir assail- 
ants, with a iteadincKs that surprised us. I'liey killed 
two men, %hich caused the lemainder tdrqueat ■ 
haqk to our conunander, and no one else seemed at 
all anxiou* to follow their cxainple. In vain 
he swore, enlreaHil, pu;jlied, and oflercd money for 
tbtir heads: not one of his men woulil advjmce. 
At lengtli, he said, whh a most ni:ij;nanimous «liouli 
'•Imyself wilLgo; here, make way! will nobodv 
Udlow mc r Then, stopping, and addressing himsti' 



bVmXVBD STAVBS LITSnABT OAXBTTB. 



toinr, hF saw, -HsjjilmjloiiLiiiyfnmd. 

BD .iwl cut tho»e mf n'j beadi rfM U gi 



^ 



^d cWtho.em™-.li.^rf? l-U give you =v-U.y.--P,„.^<«.Ti Wiy 1h«u«nd. j.iud Ibe vUJ« 

dm? neck, be «id. 'Go. go ; 1 am .ure yon fin. ,t tl«i vmrt Lhc^j^ • W.iU-^. u. flP 
«3ieir heads oil' , Ifoo thousand kiU.'^l.'^rtwweci Ihc mini.terr ■ rc- 

Wb vfie Darifrinj in thii manoor, when a tntmber theiB le|Un>h#( to liavcl agrt-ai Mii^- 
fnlni one oV the rS^uu Hli the chief e>iKu- 1 lancr. It i, b(*»lh thi'.lipiily of Ac Shi I, w kill 

,.. .hit C immedianlv Ml to utterLnR the I Would you haw Lm less than ft«.to« and ,> ■ nk 



,._ _jt ^ immediately Nf 
ntvlolcaiAiIu. C«Uing awv ni' WOp"- 
ItcMioghijfclf at s qa£)> p»ee, he ifcluv 
"utei be *^ their br^jB! CnrM th*r I 



tbe I Would you hi 
■ ' ■ T ihan JlJ'miali .' 

>r blooil, and slnyers of a\ 



tens qLlbou-JiKi'' 
AuffonC and i> ' ak 

'c^"th3rfMSii; j lion bv Iheir lu'hjfct^ and lurroundins iuUion»i^i 
lofteriiy! Who e™ Well, have you writienr-Midth^iaiKlTiiiet, ^1 
lire. liiJlin?,ai if*' 'Vei, at your Hiehn* trnX, «i«*erc<) the 
■ what animali ihoj ■ mimji'l liavr wiHien [nwUng •dd bu papei). 



y moAen,.thnr ■ocnny. m 
. foi^ alter this &ituon ! 

' ~" ThTi-ilil ™" aTaVrda StLZTc^'i I Sa". .h'e infidel jt^s of rfuacovilii- (wbo» ^i Ai- 
S^ Tly^^o™.C b'™il°i**al^,ha™ ( lah in lus n>e,c,>>pale o.. ^e. of Hvl^ »"''» 
fetllotlbeyhaTencme. 6 Allali. AlHh, if there 'larcil it. ajipear tn arms to the number df fifty 
.^™^iSii»JiitheaiK, how ite Pw=i««*J."«-, ll»usand, iufced and .uiT)onfd by a hundred 
«ri«''^ l!r -jp _5f -jr r |n™ihispoiidnefirean.lbnu]itoiWB(Kilthaia(..oon 

Jr^By 3l* time h* h* ptoceedri.tome Suiarw. [ " the afl-^iaBrion. anoie^ of the Shah appeared. 
3Winsi.lansbaek to hack under fvery Irash, ,Ud »» Nhiltl pntoncr. i»un-d i^o .ud. *an numb**, 
^fcuw what cpaiMWpiiftue. when the do^innJh»J lliat Uie 
■^^ made for u« bj ihe^ppearHnte oPlbe Seidfc. • •«<'' f" 
Wbo. ftillowedbyJiii cavalry. wa< sorB retrealiii | '""i 



own lib'i blooJ back ajaii^ M ils mollier eutli f 
WHy am I tailed Upon to do Oils, ah vruel. moit .. 
imel deiliny ? Cannot 1 fly fratn the lurrid scene ! 
Ca^iol) talhet tun a dagger inio. myheart ? But 
no. "iii fiaia my^fata ia opJained, sealed, iixed ! and. 
ill v^mlitrul^,— I muil fulfil the tasKh^poIuted ' 
fiT iiir '. Oh woild, vtorlil ! VhaL an4hau, and how tt. 
iiiu. II iDore wouidet t^u be Uown, ifeadinnrt' 
W.I-. :ii UA up the veil thai hidet^' his own acliOD)) 
' ihav/ himself as he really ii }\ 
With ihesa feelings. o^ipreBsil as if the nioun- 
I III Dcinawrnd and all its hulphun were on my 
n. 1 k«Pl about my woik doggedly, eolleciing 
)c teial men wlio were la be my colleagues iii 
lliit blo«ly tragcilyt vlb. becmess aiid unconcern- 
ed at nn tftent ot in ' imfrcqiieftt occurrence, ivere 



Barikalhh* Well 



a; Itom before :he enemy. 

that hi» enlerptise had eniiirly failed, ami nothing 
ny Irn for the whole army but to return whunae 

at) much fof tlie l^t^: tvhicli is very ac^ 
curntely related infliri^ifficial deacriplioo, 
and in the instructi3»s 4| Hajji'a otfcur to 
^ lum. »^ * 

■_■ "' You yourself was lliere. Hajji,' laifte ib me, 
•and iberclbre cau ileterilie ilie nhule aciiiiiilts well 
'%tl could.-Wsennnoi [>rccisflly say th:i>*^ gained 
■ * Tktotj', liecanse, aim ! we have oc^paJ^fii il*i ; 
'futwcatfo cere not dofcntcd. ^ )JVdnr, au 
that he in, inatcad of wailing for iK artmrry. aivl 
aTailiuf! himself of Ibt inthnlry, aftacks « veiled 
rn with his lavalrftmily, aivl is very nucl- "- 



',' laiil the gran^l v 



Kited thai llKi narriuiD tlml tliMre3ieE,aalfircit 
tn fiftii llie raHjarts :' of course, he can achici^ 
aoitun;. anil rciiffs in diipace. Had 1 heon vw 
Uaider, filings viqM have gone Mheruiw i aeWfc 
it vat, I was Ibe only man who rauie liaod tobM' 
villi the cni'Tiiy- 1 was wowuled in a duspentA. 
Diaimir; and hid it not been %i:>e riv^ between 
Q!!, not a luan of thjKi wn uh^h ive been lefi to ttlt 
tlip tale. Vpu wlrsay allAs. tjid a; mucli ma>e ^ 

I plgBs^i'lbd theMnjing me a iiadttl at ferrcd 
_ , .. ,-.... ^fli-rent menTc.,.* . 



actly so, yet, by ilie good luck of the Shall,' 
'uul ilieirlure it amounts to tin laine diing. Truth 
is an exceJh'iTlilung when it bults otie's purpose,' 
but vcp inionvciiient when oiherwiic' t ^ ' 

' Vm,' said the mirea. as he lu^ecl op froiniic 
Wc, upoa wliii^l he tested Uf hand to uriie M 
Met. and qiiuline a "well kno JI passage in Saudi. 
'FflaelioiNl mixed with good .inmiions, ii. picieV- 
ble to iiulh leoili^lo eitciie mile.' 

" Thajiiier then lalleifor Ms shoes, rose fro. 
his scalXiounted Ibc hone lliat w^ ^ling fo 
him at tld^ diwr. of liii teni. anil pni):Al(.'d to tb 
audita of ihB*¥hali, tn give an a^pinii of the 
diflereut despatcliei tliatlie liail jyt ftceived. I 
foUuw^hiiii, audmixed in uittilpskigt [Utinuu 
of icrviUB, until lie turned loiind ta me, and said. 
' Yoaotailismi&sed ; goand takc^ur rest-'" 

(|nraext^x.trwt^ali^ive the cooclu' 
slou V the only eW^ in wtiich Uajji aims 
at tlii; pathetic. He had found meaiui to 
jfrocuru acvcr^ intturiewg with Zceoiib, 



lurdcred corpse, or themielvsi ttq.i 
iqrder, % 
"Tlie Dight was dark and lowcrJ 
uifcdto ■" •■ ■ 



ing. and well 
;*cied. The 



by ciouitl of the cakiurof lilood ; and, as llie night 
advaufcd, they rolled on in Dnc«icin| tliuudert 
'ovir ibe adjacenl range of Albots. At >ud||^n in- * 
(ervaii ihs raoo^ was seen ilirougb the denK va- 
pour, vtlifh covend her again as suddaly. and re- i 
Mored the night to b* darknets and sMFmniiy. I 
Knis seated lonelv in the guant-room tl lit: palace, 
whcD I heard the cries of tlic sentineis on tbe 
watchrlowers, aniiounciog midnijhl, and tbe voi^s ' 
of ihemuai^ns from Ihainiqnei^lht wildnotjof 
tvliD^e ^aitt floating on Iht viioL ran Ihrawcli my 
vein» inh the chillingcirepofJvalh, and announ- 
ced lo u>e thai the hoar of mdPer <w at band '. ^. 
They were the harbingers of death IDne helpless 
_.. T m*^^M.A' ..., • I ,jkbiA'w.na hi;-'ioliear 






ipoi. I fti^md my five eom- 
iittingtuKoncetDcdon and 
in toi "-as to carry my ^nab to 
iici r^i u-> ulaifllpn. Th« only word nbicli I had 
power^say tntlkii wafifSVibiiif f '!> il done f' 
lo whiob tliey adivereT/j\'c Sknid,' 'It i) not 
done.' To wludi ensuetnn an-ful silence. I )»d 
hoped thai all was over, and Ibal I should hsre 
been spared every other liorrot. excepting that oi' 
conducling tht melanchnljL proccitsiiiu toitae place 
'■ ■-■ butnD,theiieeJ*aanmiobcdunc,anJ 
r«Aai. 



1 was • iMkaism of anAffiwr of Uie * '^flV "^*':. „, ,^, „t„„™„,. .ii„„,., 

.r£ i^ci^,thcsi-i.:b.i^^ucit ,,Sfft7h.h's''Ai;£:'S":"i; 

h her bAiifJIjj; ordered *r to bt (j-jii,- uu;„i.»l ibw^ some thirty ehn in boiglii. « 
[cd to his owQ Seru^liu. He rtlnrnuil c«ii-|jiihaDs m>m all pntli of the city, at the fii 



erw^lio. He roll 
biSc montid had 



, iBtwn utbe gi^ »iii«, anir-toihc fifltrent meriT ,.,^ „ joumev when JCc montitf liad pUa- t>^' "f '^"'^^ " » ch""'*'. '■■ '''"ch he ftunently 

3 lnolBc#kndanHifATSinicm<rflal) Jp Iheohah, t.i _„_;. Ai .i.p ~,.,«™(onf.,.* ^ju-noV,'. I "PosesiUid lalie= the air. It n siMtounded by uu- 

be ordered me lo depari. ■ *" *'">' ^' "'^ Coiisfqflenccstj ieenab a | C^, ^^^j ,|^ ^^ U,„ pd«pal gale <if (he 

; -IfoinKllhe t^Ali Hill cncampdw Sulianieh, 1 previous ffuilt were app|pnt. HaiJi a pr- ; |„„„, i, j]o„ ,o iu base, t^ thejip of all is a 

altliuugb the uiumn wis miw far arlva^ced, anil '^ipatiun in the crime, mt natJnowa, but : ien:BC*(aipot, ah! never by mp lolir furgoticn!), 

the teason for Ikirmni! to Tehran near aAaiig IlVhilc <»inveising' ujjtn CK^j^^th lifcr ' and it vras m tliis thai our whale alteolion was uoiv 

f jreMMul jnjjjff « Hie grand viiiers levee,^^f|^ncr master, wbn duri Acq ^Mfr tbe ' rivcite^ 1 bad scarcely arrived, wbrii loofciug u^ 



kirmng to Tehran near a Aaiig IlVhilc <»inversing' ujjtn dH'W>i^^th — - 

...-. _„^(U Hie grand viiiers levee,^lj}te*,ncr maatcr, wbn 4u4 Acq nmpr tbe \ riveitei 1 

W..alo(bcr eoAiers. fromiUfRiicnt l»n»of ♦fitl'.Ji.olcaaurf —'*''■ '^ « 

*» empire, and rieliveiiid mvdiltatches. When Si J "*• • ""P"'"""*' 
' hadinsprAednune, he catlc_dn>eiah 



B > labile c 
im. and said ^ '~ 



ukiuguiy. 
lie, wiiort 



'ouacewckonie! Vou also wen at Ha-[^i<|itlla( his chiefta^Mt ordered Ke«|bai !)■ , manAcrupk tbtia. Tliey seemed to d^ th^ ' 
.'Tiwinfiilelididnsldareta^rellie JCimf siit^lieutaianl 1u ^fRthil^xcrulkiDlKMtli five i victim be[ween*llicni with murh violcneb.'Wliilrt 
(oi/Ki, eh?WhePersianMnedlnn,Vidfitc't'crsia>i: men, were iuwairf^ai ilil|kroot of iljcTiiAover j she ns seen in aiiiiiides of kupptkadon, an her- 
■word, after all. iiolxxly cari fare. Vour khan, 1 i at the entrance of ib( taaiem, at the iinjr V mid- ; kneflli with her hands exiciideil, ami in :tll tbe ago- 
tiT. lias heal woumjeilt he ii indeed one oftlu nkht; and tliai tliey urflht to \ring a tabmt.ni ny of Ilia deeu'M ileiperaliun. W^u Hiey wen 
Jjliahs best iftviBt". Well it » ai no wtae. Vt*' iSml-blcr, irith tliem, to be|r anay a cur|0c fut i* jai the brink of the tow« her shrieks were audible, 
mutthave badbotwDtlioncacliiideDf ft river.' iicAcni. ' (but (o wild!, '»o «lrie<l^ tik hla.<ts of wind that 

"'To alllhit,Vnil much more, 1 ipii 'V}*, yes'T ^lll I coridjay in awH^r y.aa'Uchnlim,' (bj<f blew around iJiatMlldin^^iujhc'y appeared tome 
and '^nn,' ast-isl nithe nrceirily of the n'mark I riiy ^es) ; alHucky was it for me that heijuilted I like the suundsof buflhuig nidneu. 
iei)ui|iui and 1 enjiwd Ihc satitbction nf being ' nw iinmaliaiclf . that Mit7.-i ^yiiak had also left ''We all kept a ^d an! biealhlcis silence: 
iBpkcdu^atnmanfislcoMeOHKifftlKitdfThe ' me. and lhali«w<» dusk, or elkc Ilw fear and an- even inyfimtufli«n<'».'cmed moved— I was uans- 
Auer Inen calkd lu on* of Us mltzas or sficreta- - guish wliirli overwhalmed Be u|^ hceringjMiis [ Died like alumji of lifekss day, and if L^m asked 
lies. 'Here,' Saidija, 'yuu mDitmakaonl ^fiUih , message must have SettayEd me. ^ coliyinal | w-lil^hny senawiuiis were at the time, I sBoulil he at 
iionifhTa pioclamBtinr of virtory), uhlchmnsi im- ' linAc o^all o\er my body, my ej-es sn'aVmy < alnmu describe thcn..-j[ was lotoHy Inanimate, 
mediainy Be s^i ioio tlic ||iirereiit iitufiiicet. par- kJinf knocked umlernie, and Isiioul^erliBpi have ' aad stBlIkncw what waMoiugon. Aileagth. one 
ticnlariy 10 f^[Htti*%'iu order to overinre tlic HI)- alleil'imu a nwoociftbe couuier iiarof beiiK ! luurt,sbrill,andseaicidi]gKltamofibeliiiteicstwoa 
aeen In such aMlalc, in the very cenu« of ihe pal- vnit hennl. nhicb WW luiUinly lo!^ in an iuierval 
ace, had D«t roiised me, -■ of the mOst ft$li4>l sileiile. A hoarv &lt,wh^ 

<■ What,'MidltomyseU; ' i< it net enonllh that I I immedintely inccbeded. liild us [hat all wa) over, 
have been the cHUSO of her death, tmisi llehe^cx- ilwasilien routed, and with my liead confuwd, half 
ceutkner Uio> muol I bu lUe grave-di^r IDiuy jcraud and hilf Cei^sciuus, I inuiMlialelr nisbcd to 
own ctuhl? niutl 1 he ifae Ul-laled he who i« to the spot, whne nlj Zceuab anil her tautthcD U-f 
Rretch hei cold limbs in Bm grave, and send my j sliugglingi a mailed usil. imx&^^ii^ cni^iui- "^m 



tiCnlariyloUDittBii, .. 

elkhaulbcR; and l<>t IhtMuunl be suited tnl^ 
dignit; and ehaucicr of d^ victDrious nionar^ 
Ueue in want nf a viclor^ ji^^i ai prewui; hui, 



'HowTtuiny Jl^iig uei ..^ 

na mina. looking towAdi me. ' Bujffir,l,i 
Mwy, aviy/aBSBieted I.heiiiaiing itlJiMBibai 



SRS UNITED 



sAtB9 ZiXV&RABT aABATE. 



ID MdihI wb> tail flnwing liom tier 
D. waid, allhiiucti >>!«"- 
like worils. ^thol^hl 
child ;\liut pcrhlipt il 
r> was in iijusin oi my ■rain. 1 huog "'" ^" '" 
..*«heiii»pPBme'l«l*«nilhivi(glDiiailwineof|iiu- 
^tncc aiid of Mif-prrwrvaJion, I aciri lo raudi up 



1 -Mv chiW! 



u> comfton y^tbs, guveraed by com- 

. niolivei and suning at common objecU, 

If it be irritten, Ort-lbr t^ one in a 
tbouBond-'irbo irouHQpii aeei it— but Tor 
tlie iiMts, we must' ^ff Hiat n appears to 
ua to offer much ad^Oe whinb cnonot be 



iDiy phrmijutraras to ntep ny hindktc- 
n lifr Wood, sairnif 10 mjFwIt ■ Tliii, at leaK. 
lever pnrt frorf mci !' l^anic lo oiyKlt how- 
ipoD hnnng Ibe abHIlUH dnmondille voice 
of btx murdmoL from Ihe Imve?. heiglfc 

D lil|«i 



thing out— -Irthe dead?' ' Ay, ««»»ii 
ed one of mj iUffinn!. JCany her awa 
Ihevoict- 'Tolifll yout»ell.'iaB sup 



■11 youtielt 
nid ■neibrf ruffian; upoa « 
\hf c1*ailbodj in- ■'"- -' -" 



sheaae had 
tlfimit OD a 



I Biosi melascbolf thooibu, 

;vcdB[t)i^burial-[tee.I>al 

vc-ltonl, Kircely tnuciooi 

1 watched ihc operalioni 






rel tlie mould oixyl ; tt 
hi itae feet Hnd' the «her 



^t' 



ilicy had GnitheiL lliey camr up lo me Ind iBid 
. ■[],« ail «. drtlt:- ™ which f an.we«d. ■« 
I i«l follow.' Thfy kit me leilrd on the 






lee m^t, n 
l,V puraut 



o| A Courtt of SlMf, prfparatary to the Baj 
.• or Ui* Stnatt ; to vKich it.fmeied a Mt' 
iiioir on Ikt Pritat«igr Tt^ntilic Uft» of 
the RoilKuu. Bft^Otorge JfaUa-iUii~ 
.WasLington. 1823. 12roo. pp. 240. •" 
There is much good lense, good learning, 
and good taste in lht» voi4c, b|I " 
ncsa as a book of practical adyte 
think, be very Un^ed. Id tlie '' 
the course of study prewribod, , 
H'ilb'aDy tolerable fidelity, ivfanld fedijca 
Ihe student far more thorouglily (Iini c: 
be expedient, — not to say practica^le,- 
anj referencAii had lo Bome t(l\er-pur 
as tho main miioeis of life. Of tUa 
reader maj*^u^ from the tiltcs h 
IctteiB, which sarve oi a table of coDtc 
^sidei the lai^a^s, rhetoric, philtaophy, 
k,c. fcc^ drawing', paintii^, civil, militaiy, 
tUnnd nalkl architecture, music, cbemiitry, 
f mncTnitfgyt botany, and eoolo^, are* all 
prCEsed^pon the attention of tlie slmjent; 
and tliesa Ihijigs arc to be lcamed,fiiot 
slightly. Dot £uper6cially, but as nell^u a 
mere amateur would be likely to learn wy 
one of them. It if oftan wd that a man 
cannot know too AijWr— ™it, .waving- all 
disciission of tho Jrulh oCrthie ax* 
certain that any one ^y cndci 
learn too much. The bri^bl^ gcniua 
voald bliBtroiigly tasked if requrcd tyc- 
cumulate all the knowledge which Mr Wa^ 
tenton reconmieDdBJj^eTen if he did not 
look Iq eminence aUuA bar 
B.te, as his ^ ultima Tkoli." But fev could 
cani{Bts thia.bouQdleBs entent of art and 
Kionce, and leave themselvct an opportunity 
to become any Ihiii^ in any ppfbaion; now, 
if ihit botk be meant logLVC practical ad- 



recommend to» mtck e' 



iloiibtcdly 

rtiuQ aold I 



loo high 



llill, where u m 
ten^ve studicrare prescribed, the student 
it compelled' to *lect, fur himulf, such 
branches of honan knowlcd;^ as it may be 
moet^eceiean' to nuister, and thus the prin- 
ipal' object of the book is defeased, or else 
._e will aim ^^11, and of nccetsity iriQict 
upon liiuiaelfThe pain and llic depi 
diBappoinlment, and djesipate hiy^ 
amid constant chants, and nastea lar^pe 
proportion of hi* labour. 

We think Mr Watterstoa hasniadc anoth- 
erjuistakc. We regard riading 3» a much 
leu important part of education 'than he 
appears to do. We consider i( a* anoDg tbe 
' ' ipal meant of iafellectuol impro 
* aa altogether tubordindle 
>n u^ \'Z, of^ author ea 
''inthia[coBveAtM>n]aaijreadiDg, alw: 
Jiiiiiiii and think for yourself; it a by 
jinking amch, that jnuch S acquired, and 
not by ruibug over (he innumerably pag( 
o^innumMUe volames," b& : but ttuBis 
the only a^ence the book ftolaina, o^ the 
author's atrvein; With us in this opinion. 
Upon evetf Object, and every diviiion of 
:ry subject, he rccomrncndsinany books; 
a« we Av* already said, he 



as Ihe litlle work upon the Domestic Man* 
nen of the Romans, lately reprinted in thU 
country ; it is liowerer much shorter,— ;p&; 
cupying but fifty-five rather small l&taT- 
pages. If attached to an edition of maae 
one of the higher Latin classics, intended for 
the hse of schools, it: might be uwful, not ' 
only bynving^ tte pnpil much intirmatioD 
upon [(Jplcs inliinatety conneoAd with the 
clafsital Hlepture ^^^omt,^ UIk by awak- . 
cuing an interest aifV.curiosit^ .that would f 
kkd to further rc3earcbes.L ' 



b«>ok la to reliOTehim froci this 
poiuiing out to him 

" ' "to pnrai 



<ry UiuBtf h 
>ok^D£gest( 



>ok^D£gestedAre T^ai 
iatUf read at%l, therr 
ft%r thoi^hL { 




Self-CuUMlioti. By Itaat'Tayhr, Mia. 
inter, of Me Ooipel at Ongar. Boston. . 

lasiianoA , ^'' .-^jf -i 
Mvieelo the Tecnt. Bymtaa^Taylor. Bot-j} 
pate hiyalteution) I. ton^r IS^. 'ISn^. , ' ' ^ 

: iirat of these littla Tolumfe consists of;' '' 
lideratjons on the of. followiDg subjects i^ 
'■The purport of education to flt us for our 
stations in life : The dijerent sources of in- 
struction: The period of leaving school oi 
btat suited to real education : Tke impft>- 
lancc of sclf-tgultivatiofi : Tlie various ol^ 

te;tl of self-cultivq[||ai^ Using our talents: 
lf-ci|Jtivation may i^pe Car divine blet- 
te^" '■ 

£t^M<k«ader will conuder himself al- 
ready pfftly well informed on these impor-' 






m 



jej should he 
teUttle^ 

The Um^whiclnhauldbe rrnrted,la4 
th^recaopons ^ith should m usol to 
giJV to reading iSutmott efficiency as one 
among tU^meaiwjbf intctlectual collivi 
-— ■•- [Sent and in this 



iaderB'Tqait before lonfr* 

*■ whh Mr^Wlfc* 

In this connex- 

all the works 

faiHy dealt with, tt^ 

n sraJT 



recMmncn 

nontly. Tbe 'first part of the 

boon IB exceedingly decent in this requi- 

<>ilc. It abounds with jldicious maxims of 

tiles 

trains of logical rcflejt 

jethcr loo intellectual,— ^oo full of pre- 

ipt without example and iUustralion. If^ 

^r. the reader will exarcisc a little 

;J»vith Afii 

begin lo be relicv^ ai>d^_. . ^ 
i|hed (lie volunftghc will nd miby things 
*" c highlyeatert^ingud wel^orth 
~- ~ """" ""'"jt^»e foDDwing 



it first Ibit} pages, he .will 
indl^]-e|* has fio- 



tenjon. 



preface, j 




•gnre t|wy( 
jmk of^odiog hi* mind wcrlaid by Ibl 
^hich ought to be and might b||nto nse "ai 
to funuab at once aUinenl an^^tlmiUus.' 

We have spolin plainly of the faults of 
thifchook, tul would with cqnal diblincl- 
neflhdmit ^t it Gcnlams many valuable 
obs^aLoiu, and, both in Ihc maHer «ad 
the ManDcnsufficiept proof that il is not lh» 
work of a weak or an enipty m^ad. 

The, Memoir upon the TrivaM Life of the 
Romaoa, contains lit tic that tivciy origiatl 
urMriking; itfiaslioH, but accurate asd 
judit:icius coropendium of other works upon 
thb subject. Wg do not think it so good 



tkc t^ch the anihor 
:ntMn youthful ub- 
loteadltheir pupiki 

e tadBn of education lies on mi 

Ihi^lVlesi - 



vuluile youu ihouU 

irondei; but&emin- 

ihew opt rale aenni lo intK' 

do that Jhey also mduki bbdic miHske ; for all ' 

:iHacnraf, ii felling' ;^i^dUitinc lAmeanifoc 

: eni£ ' ThUlcachii^ ii alone efiipieat whid'it 

euMCied with iotng. iW pupil Jhi>l not be a 

ftie RoUcDt, a listener; hot.ju actoi, if he 

|Wtald etlR coiiqirelierul the Icieont if upesiallv 

ns WDoBbiske that moifel of knowledge hii own. 

We suspect, that if t^ reader cab un- 
den^nd this, he will Aid the senlimeat 
good;' but the styb is ,k clumsy and tha 
punctualioD so ba^ that we should timost 
prefer leaving ar children lo fek* their 
ctuvice fat inding tin seiUimentjKime where 
else. Some parts ^atho book sre fat Icsa 
elceptiouablc in tqf respect. It contains 
vera few views Ihaf arO new, but m:my im> 
pdRant cflmman principle* are enforced 
qitb coniidtrable ponar. It teaches valua- 
ble lcss4pt on empbying our time witli 
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economy, and on tiie _BCt)TC and energetic 
tasc of all uur lalcatc. f 

Our remarks reapc^n^ Ihe sljle of " Helf- 
^oltivation" apply ii some oicaaure to the 
firei part of « Advice to the Teens," fiul (lie 
cloudinesB ia soon ilib<iipalei], and the au- 
Uior'g intellect ihinea forth vith a^uncoin- 
tDOD ipiendar. The reader jnuit bVve 17 dull 
4(ba does uol IJnd in it a r^h Mertain- 
meoL Il.K'.flpt adopted merelj to tbo 
Teens, bui^'mMiy pr^ciples Applicable in 
later life arB,4fapc ditplay ed in a very 1^ 
miaous aod fcKawc manner. We have not 
nam for critinKi¥oiariiB. antfaball content 
. ourselrei i^ja^sujiag, lliat (ti« duties of 
.hojt to thcfl^ivnts, brotticT* and listen, 

, And ^ tlM^^^iutcs of k-otS sexes, are 
dtacrAef wj^sipgulw fidelity ; and that 

*' the uwai. intfiortaDt conBideratiuDFi respect- 
ing their mu|pcrs, and the proper uiodee tfl 
, cinployini; Iwir time, are pointed out wW 
much jiidntlAM and much'eloqueoce. Wi 
aelect one passage as a specimen. 

"Home ii itit granil nursery for vinuo, sni 
^imiiBUy uUpLHi lor lh« inirfiow ; it Uji hold d( 
tbc hean while it it jpt unwphisticniecl, and Mm •^ ™ 
only iuconunfc depravity toitmgglE Bg.iiDii. poP '°*"'' 
lii«L roalcd, ■niped jei ^j hiljii, b:iil cooipjin- '''■°" 
or falw nstions. If parents ait jui!iciolii'i«ri_ 
fiuthftil. hcfs, mucli may be done. To Idle ^pi^ tP" 
uoaeofthc fint of liiluvi. G»t in poil»anu>r „° 
Aid of imporumce loo, »s it ie Ilii; pA[eig*of all tlie 
n>t. The meet charities tliai biml <Rui to man, 

A Talue, sfl regarding hftiipiue<is. arc ^r Iwyoud 
,-T«allhor uliDli Ihi'iie aJlgci * '' -"-- " 



.■^ 



the Blo'ry, whlcli would Isavc no cui 
for the buok to grali%, But only if] 
that the seem is laid in Boston, Salem 
Plymouth, 1^ the ^tole reltles to the 
'' -Bl infanMof theie ColomeS, and that tho) ,1 

incipal 'ctiarecteri, hear historical and' ' 

snerablp natnes. 

That o|t readers may judge of the style, 

e vill wote the lirst pages of thctiook, 

a fair Specimen qf its general characfy- 

the IhtiTJng tillBgcs of New En^ 



■CB) and pioi'priiy. u ilhoiiLfFelil|£ s ^Joii of oa- 
Honal priJe, U I <»y, "TliiiH! nw own, my — '~ 



Innd, which apeak lo fordbly to 



rt, of happi- 



n are conoecled 



" fiappy 

of ^tMuity i: 

darimeii, rendered more visible hy thi 



light of fable; but with u 



, Ea||i luccmdiiig 
n up^ the toil, ima 



he made ready his arroa^ uid.ltnra' 
? Tioble bird lay Sutietiog^t hii ftet. 
n tlwt, llnbomok,' uid a^oicc which 
li.ir lo his ean. He riiiaed hi> heid ■* 
luncc it proceeded. Cbadei Biown ' 

uauneil at otil* ^ tenible, aihen taue of Indian 

palcAia, llii wMniled viclimwaalrfl luilouched, a, 

itid he hastily rptiealeil into the Ibickei, culinf ■ 

Bick a feiLrfid.Rlaiiee bu what he auppoaed to be tlM 

gbon o( bii tiril- Broun aneaipted to follow; 

~ ibe ranhci 1^ advaured. thefe|ibFr ihe Indian 

ealFil. hit ncf growing paler apil j>akr, and hia 

ei irembliDg agaio^ ^'^'' otler is eitcrtiive 

HDboniDk,ijaid the' intniHer, ' I am a manlike 
yourself. I auf^i^flireevfanBEone you heaidl- ^ 
wii dead^ but it nB pleued tbe Lon) lo apateiae 1^ 
lb raplivily unUI Ihia tiin& ud lo lead me 0^ 9 
EngluuL mAeaiel which broifbt 
;lh down a miu below, but I chose diB 
lalber tobeputonthore.bcingimpaiientiA^uire 
coDcetningihclTltDda I IcfktKhind. , You uieil lo 
he Dw friend. HolMmpk, uuI'maiiyT place of set- - 
ijcehve you doof fn me, V>eieeHyqu feel of 
1^ hand. Uial youmay ioow I am fledi and blood, 
even a> yourtdC fi* t 

Alter npcaied anurancea, the Indian timidly ap- 
iroached — and """" ' "'" ' "^ '" 



■ft ill ibolstf pa distinct upS^the toil, inS, [E'"5'»i?v. 1^™. mnn Hr«,ti 



'lapftiLtinee Dupnoat benulilulviUagea » 
" .urbeil grandeur o{ DUBrei~-« 
IV reoScind dnjaii: >y Voraiy 
resDunding with tU din W ce 
ught but itt aong^ the t" ~ 
of ihc wild deer, ^od wi 



You look a9 if yoCavere *<;iry yi 
i thad returned,' wid the Ei^iI^bii ; 
I" I and tell me one thing— la Marj 



fare him! Bui the voke of prayer wu aoon tola ^.,.31,,.. ■„.,., ,,^1 Ai 1.-»<V 

&!!*!SIB.?.S.'".lffS.'S'!!,.KS' '^sh.i,b.a,ji....d-ar» , 



nhiRiEi 




teldom basaid t^Hy of anyi 
. merit is greater than its prUen^bn.^ 
s brief and simple story of our /al 
9 ■ sketching th^ niannere, character, 
^ciithimstaDceB, Ath eiyi^ ^"^ ^"'^ ' 
)»— connecting irlBi the fhan of sof] 
events, many intcrcs^J JrAiitiona, 
cxhibitiiig die 'aiithor^liilerife in many 
pasaagE* of pb^KT add ftautj^ The style 
doet not ifidic^aiUh^ practisnVriter, and 
will, we hope, b^ iA|i>ved by careful cuU 
tiration. ' StilS Vitb many faults iv^ich 
dae culture may remove, there is a kind of 
{rraccful wildnest< yhich almost rcdscms 
tbeq. We shall not givo an anal^ of 



^<£*d bigotf wig.™iTT>P-- ^ 

any And, dcU ihadtm 



liO'o make Ihe ti^it e^tr-ict intelligible, 
we miW state, thai Mary, the heroine, suj>- 
pOEinp her lover, Bifwn, la he bhipnvcck- 
ed. Lad married, hnore in despair than in 
love, the [ndian, Hobomok; afte^Mme 
years had pasted. Brown returns anAteets 



Hobomok in Ihc iroods. 
"liabomok was punaing 



witbafliehlai 
^Bckiathe I 
hji keen eye 



iBilin;; and slaving 
ill faearL He h£l 

lofty, that he teer 



is way through the 
he went, in Ihcjoy- 
rucccdedneaihaffa 



auomaaed from Moth- 



loipoak 1 



Hobomok fixed hia eyes upon him with anch a 
ixturt If sorrow and fiercenesi. Jbat 

■■■ ' , half fearful M* 

Indiiu an.' 



lorV rejoined his rival. 



3'lie snvagi' looke^iinbally and mournfully up- 
IplxDL, ^iiitl sighed atedf, sahe said, 

. n... I. ., I. .™a t'— ;lifc bird hath for three rsan 






Uie d Venule tnitn. Ulisppainled love, a aenie 
dfdegradallbn, perhapa sameltun^ of resealmenl, 
wereaUrainSd in 11 drcaiUiil chaos of uony, 
.-l*h£> »V- .<J*..1 nrrh« .... r. .«...«.. k. '.. .. .._f 



iBteyoung ma 

It llteU to w 



u- 



'No.'.thpiigBi he. 'SM^Jkt^bii. Macy 
loves hiin lirtler tbili ahe floes Mr; Igc evanniitr 
a^ prays fur liim in ber ileep. nrb« aUf ce mott 
I* made 10 her,' ,1? JT * 

fefinal doubtfu^j. 



The 



he reraeuibnuico of the smUiag 
pmttlinj; boj, whom lie had tint 
.. Hilly b^orehi^i.' Itrecki 



t the mighty aliuggte m^ihe mnd 
Uaaiote ajul loucfall Browa\ 



moniiiUleft, ^ ._ _ 

not WW what ivaa the mighty riiugele 
of ilatdail ■■ ■ ■ 

' Tis all true which I have told you. IIIsthtM 
xnoHi since The bird cattwfc Aiy nest; and,llM 
CrPai SjHrii only knows bow (nuch" 1 have loveJ 
her. (load uid-kindbaa ahe been; but the heart 
of Alary it Dot with the Indian.'' In Ibi sleep she 
tails with the Great Spirit, and the name of tha 
white man is on her hps, Hob^ok will go f^r olF 
aaion^ aome of the fed tncn in ilie we«L They 
^1 die him a graVa, and Mary may ling the mar- 
riaj^ son; in the wijjwam of the Ei^Uthman.' 

' ^o.' answerad hit asioniihc'lccA^iaaiaa. *Sfae 
if yuur wife. Keep Iiel. utd cheriab Mr wMi ten- 
denness. \ oMnusDt tpo, I expected your arrow 
w(»uid rid tuc of the UIE wUch baa now become a 
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Wien. !*ltll _ 

will icturo jfaxu whSDcel came. Hml lieai my >ni- 

' nhn u I il>v- Let Uuy ncier kLnow thnl I nni 

' aivr. I-ovc her ami be twppy.' -^ 

\ 'The purpoie of nn iDdiui ii irldniii cluinged,' 

.- leplird Hobamok. 'My iiadiiwill sonn l)rti!Ci| 

IM-Iiryotui thcbBck-boDc of lluGti^at Spirib I'or 

,f Haiy>ukvlhi>'<:bumei:u')uke<1orihc vAgpFi. 

Ihc scomDf my UibP, (nrlibeinuilie of my enemy. 

And noiT. I wiil'be buried uDung itfaogen, aail 

noiie Klinll black Ihelr hen fnr lb» unknown chief. 

Wlien thr OM dnki behind the lii% ipb that Coc; 

J.:. — . 1 « — „ my wi|(wam i lar that "■ — -"■ '"" 



IJauADie 
and fam. He hailily wi|>il llienuaiva] 
■ . 'ded, 'Ynahite leen Ihe fin^iQ Uii 

• Hubomok will 
:^— ibat wh 






AsTMar' . . 
iiihftieat'cr witli linlnHobni 






idfuet If FfiUtam jfot*- 
irtW ofhU moil infanale 
firtt publithed Jrom me 



frfifton. Philad^hia, 182- 

1 remnicablejkg^ for li^lralui 



ThW " ^a- , -J 

>Vithin a fcir y^n we have recovered loaf 
vorks of Cicero, aOj unknown mannBoripl 

' of Milton; and we are nt/fc presonted^lh 
lc(tcra of Cowprr hcrcto^re suppr^wdt 
Wc lia»tcn t^coDgratulale our readr— ^^ 

„thc means oniinglcd 



dence in liil ahiUty ini^reased with every 
irtjfin af hia>)twra: liU. in Ihc laKer 
part of bia career, he bec^e ealloiii to 
■■'ciam, setttnff at nourhHilefarv opin- 
that interfered With his o«t and bold- 
ly sod justly rolyingyon bis Sffn Biiperior 
judgment. He was, mofeoverj a man of 
warm alfectioDs J and, while sev^ly judg-- 
inf Himself, overfioiving; wt^L chanty to all 

Snkind ; — thoroughly 'pious ; smd, while 
ily penuadcd of tjio truth of his on-n 
views of chriitianity, ready (o believe, that 
" in ef ery Da|h)il^ndred, too^e, and pe^ 
pie, Ihey rtfc mt the Lord and wort 
righleouwoM, arc acceptet^tf him ;" — bow- 
ed dowri with^b constitutional mclandiolf; 
yet aedubui in his exertions lo relievo frdm 
the like uDM^nesg, all within the sphere 
Df bi» inBueoce. Thus much we fleam 
from Hayley'i life, and his selections from 
Cowpcr's letters^ lyt, on the subjcA of his 
lelanctwly, we"ft4 left by that work en- 
irely in the dark ; from any thinp we can 
fiq^ Ihere,|n*iD? some obscure hints that 
■ serve only to perplex us, it would appciu' 1 
"tJiat after Cowper removed from SI ^haift^ 
UlhatheiuSeredwBsfniinfuchGts of the* 



perusal of Cowpcr's Lc^lfn wJEcr, thonrh 
tliey might be saddet ta^- He nas-^^- 
ery respeot an cxtrAnHnary bf^ing-. ^t 
for his timidity, and Vonderful district kf 
hisown pow«n iOiitarijr Htej 
doubt that he migbt ^ve attuned the like, 
ennnence iff bis pirKuioVss his frieod 
Thurlow, and have fiUeil the. same sf^tio*, 
''. with equal honor to himself ^d usefuJlness 
lo others. Vhcn this same linudfty and 
distrust had diivea him to au act tf des^- 
ration, when Mb acute sense of the excc^" 
ii:^ smfuloesH of his offence had dcstroyi 
Ilia roHon, when Providence had seen meel 
to re^re to hiril Jhe poteeieion of bis fac- 
ulties, still, tit'vmgf unconsoiousp^ of his 
talents, kept lujp Anost iiieless far years, 
*ugafe<d8 deswtory readhg, in leaminjltD 
draw, ii^^aring pigvon.s lad haresy.nuli' 
jng do^-ODtCB and .rabbit-hutches, tnd 
delif^fatin^ and edifyinfe only the few who 
had the benefit of observing liia 
{)l^ry liJe, and iiatcninf; to bis p. 
■enae au his beantiful fancies. Thut did 
%e huTj^Is talent, thus might he have^n- 
lioueU to live,-«bt hia death to have his 
name recorded i^aome religious magazine, 
anil then ftrgolten. But it pleased Provi- 
dence to lead, him down a^in into^tlic 
vsllcy of tlie Aadow of death," and when 
the light once laore partially dawned upon 
his mind, to jVompt hi* friend Ui 
surest to him how he jp^ht be at oaUe 
itajfiil lo liiutiielf and to his fclbw-crei 
At Ihe aac 'iif fifty he commeuccd c 
Till! awaSencd Sampson could not but be 
roiisi'ioiis of his strci^fa, and hia confi- 



spieca as *i4t ordinary mdrtals. A new 
light is ahejl^tKia hiacbanctcr, by the lel- 
t6n fow' pibliAed. 3Vc think Haylcj, 
hAir^ thtse IctMrs in his possession, and 
supprcssi^ them,' was guilty bf unfairness, 
and injiiroB t^ charactar of hia fiiend, bt;. 
sides attemptln!; la deccivfhis rcaderf; 
andAve are disposed to comm^ on'liis con- 
duct in mnch more Avcre language than is 

tSl by ^Cowpcr's kinsman in his preface. 

fe quote the passages from the pr^^ 
relating to this sul^cct ' !,' ^ ^ 

Ihe letters hi the prMCnt volume are «W^^' 
ions (IRih Ihc PioejUpn^riTa"' 



King) Bs thm . . 

lo Dbseiw that tVy 

■elec4iis hand of Mc 

And laitly. Iheie 

.... Newton, with n 

tubieC»of reli^on ; 

ap^raiion.bu( coi 

A, nf (Vie writlr, jrere 

yia' ley'* inicniw; nnt 



imnnttnt^nnofthecaH!. I know liiE im- 
cifil, froij|ininiFioui convenationt I hue 

I in IJcoilabd-a^Cngland, On thi* moM in- . 
snbJFcu pEntw a( tiuly teli)|^ui prin- 

1 well DH llioiB oMiide or on ivlision at atlt 

atly cried in tlieit eitimale of this gieit 
ami eooil mmi.' ■■ 

ThcEditor of this publication seema to 
have boAduubla of bis own, aa to the propri- 
ety of Ubli^iog' 5ome of tiie more g'ioomjtvf 
these Rtters. lest they should have a. ten- 
dency to <^alc despondency in other 
minds; but lic Eilenccd hu.doubta by a 
very Datura! rcllcctioni'luiat insanity ia 
not contngiofts.— and it "a^ftf^ that he did 
so. The mastery which ianB leng: htmg 
over thu character of CvAk, ia now r^ 
moved. Itlsi'Cms, that foeufrty yeara prat 
vioua to his death ^ had^l|n inceuantly . 
haunted by (he iionon that he ira» deserted 
of 4>od. and doomed to cterlUpesl ruction ; J 
to use his own inimitable laJ^age, "Hy 
thoughts arc clad in a sofaii^ livery, finr 
the most part as grave as that pf a hishc^'a 
servants. They turn too upon spiritual 
kubjects, but the tallest fellow, and the 
loudest among them all, is he yho ia contin- 
ually crying with a loiid roicef Jctuin aide 
I fr, Periisti." Webeheve tlicre are few 
in'^vidinla who have not occasiDoall^ suf- 
Celu from attacks of tlie spleen, and fit , 
Bdy Dne«all to mtnd the disheartening sen- 
^(ion,and then contemplate Co wper. Ilia ■ 
were Ibt aucb short, intermitted fits of the „ 
duease at others, perhaps all,havc suffored; 
t^t a gloom of licspoiidency always pre- 
«ent with him, and rarely lig-htened by a 
ray of hope. Yet lie did no! the less aim 
lo pirtrm his duty aa a man and a chrit- 
tian^Hemus^ havafelt, what all havefelt, 
i^HioDs to relieve hin caies by partict- 



te equally lubnulled io 
lyley. • > ■ 
ny icltciS add I 



mfy bene;d-i'?frenuouaty 



I unhallowed pleasures; but be 



wtuch, ihoJih i^^glfiEl 
ifined to iU Nsprcl 3He.>«b 
(ieidedlJVmhy orarfcy. 
the mnr^ iO, itidfriL onViJit 

ffian inc lommuniiyt 




iheseftoot 

lei.l aihoenuid^^d, {uiilfaiibegl^Dineis Ihey 

,^hehaiuiaijeirlude« 

111 doin^ihii, hon'i 

has taken fnMilhi 

invdiviag hit cbaracjirra 'obscurity, 
read ' Ihe Letters' with 'Ihc Taik' ig thru 
tinn (and vice ixneJiBij^ ire perj^lcs"' 
lock (or iheCowpei nf earli, in. llu niji 
hki not. The cDjitHioiJdency ii dctlroyed. 
Hence tlie ciiararter of t^wper » undctcnnined : 
mystery hangi over it; anulhe opinions %nit-il o 
himarr aivarioiKB! the Siihds uf thr rtuuirei; 
That I am not sii^iilar in d^dhcing tluirconti' 
nucncM rnmUhe f;up|irn<ir>n sf Ihi^ glduniy, but 
in many initincei, sirikingly pSou* pnuj;e<, re 
stoieilfcilicp«s«m™lu[m!,raiTi ■warranted to as 
sen. oifihcaulhorily of a highly fsieeiueri fiiciid. i 
manjutliy valued Ibrlun altainmcni^ in ihci)liigtr:a 
knowledge, aiid e<itenfivrly HCqiininti-d nilli Ibi 
•tale oC leli^Hs opinioiu.* In alluding lu ihriH 
tiipiie»cit letters he I'mphnllraliy lay), 'Cnivpi'i 
will never be dparly BntI smisfartorily ondristooi 
without iIkid, and Ihey >li>iuli[ be pemultcd to ciiN 

*Thc Rn. Leg)i}!iclMnoii'L 



» 10 ih"*eline^'"'i^'4 2?"^*rf' '''^ j>istice» queaUw, nor faiU 
foi the cl^iDuieis Ihey 'fit ii'iuJBbediencE. Jin the midal of hie owta .L 
ho had aW r '■" - ' ■'^ 



t^ Ihein ; determined 1- 

Itbar that uvss i^wMae influence ofbleS*- 
Dg, as be Eelieiw, be had ceased to ^^ve 
jny.interest. He exerted mil the faCuUie* 
t^c service of a maite^rho. 



as he fancied/ had doomed him ii 



Kably 



heart to wcep^with 

with those that " 
^^ in heaven, heS 
that repented, U4 

^ ^balm of his cn-U 

tWaMic ted. Weakened aafc ' 
ho ceas^iiot to wflltle for the bleas- 
and wbircau doubt that lie finally oh- - 



tliat happiness, ihu '^ope of whicli ^ 

alleviated biadcs]^? The preface ' 

ttei^ ^loteknacts which refer 

^liolfc fMF may aay the insanitf^ 

.— tft^fcsW ■ ■ 



c letter^ 



of Cowper.— t* ^Bes which have not bera 
before revelled iSkthe pubHc ; it also statea 
with cTCat^tistiilctnesai^tlp peculiar form 
wbicli his despair assi^fitt.' It seems, that 
there is good authority ior believing that 
his liability to cxccssi^ lyclancholy arose 
from his haviint imprudently checked an 
et^isipclaloua complaitrf of Ibc face. While 
snfiiniDg franync of Oicsc attacks of dc- 
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■tftetcontinueiilo re-| 

r, 1m uiii(iiMd ttaita nice Epiike to him 

tma beaven, umoi^cin; that God required 
the Uicrifice of hii life. This uuhapp; 
ptimitaiy mi quickly fiillowed bj aoolberi 
he tbmigU fliii voice pronoiuic^ upon bis 
diwbediMice Um doom of sveiluiisc ^eaili i 
«lid tbii avfal boTTor contiaved, mth little 
liiliiiiiiMhinj to fill hit •onl with mrkneu, 
Wtil tba li^t of another iforld dairaed 
iiponbis> 

W* haT« •p4'*o bittiarto, i*ith peculiar 
lefereoce to tU' ^loomj pans or (Iiie toU 
OMC ; but thm are manj letters of a aport- 
in caat, iliMNjii'll nuoh of the exquitite 
.wit in whii$ Cowper •omelimea indulged 
UnMclf, and^Vch could have bceoomitted 
Ir; Hauler wr becawe he tliought an; 
nan of tb*t kind mnoaaoccMary for bu 
pnrpiwe as ^hiof lapher, or from the iiohap- 
pj niitake of luppoiiof ttwm degradiog 
the chaiadler'of hi* deceaaed friend. Sc 
•nJ of theee hare alnad; beeo publitbed 
ID the nempapen, and a* nith Ibem 
readen are doobtlen bnuliar, we b 
•xtiact ow which we believe ba« not beea 
HpDbluhe^ 

" to MM KUO. 

Hrl>«uH«lu>. Oct 11,17*.' 

Yoa an peiftetly lecun fiooi all diii|ei i 

btiniOTerwhelmed witb jtmruu flora mn. Ii ii m 

muw that a poet cm pofiibly bivc ilinhli power( 

When he hai pnuntcri tus ovm Rorkji, t 



niglit ihraugti i 
" jon befot 



hiiii 



a Gra heal ; and have waded n%ht lArr 



I dM nnw. with Iht bellowa imdei m; 
iA)^ing Id bed, to pit lb* lateit pa*- 
liK taiSm, leit Itae frait Aould wiK 

isM liDpoitaiit cODiequtncct. from 
□( tbieeutUe evtigiceu. I became aia- 
o( f^ieeivhouia, and aceoidln|lr built one ; 
inch, veoe tzcepwd, aiforded me amuKmenl Tar 
loDgei dfte tbanaay <spediantofallthBmaDila 
'hichi have kdfitiKfuga from IhimiKiytrf'mT- 
ig Doduiif; to do. WhialbftCU»r'biWsnoB, 
could no lottm hBTC a fRBBhouu of mj own; 
ui in a oeiffAa^i (aidentSnil'a balUi, of whicta 
ie lola mnawemaM kcoMgoai to aw. 
" 1 had ueeSukt caM, when Ibagta a Mur, Oat 
the lubjeci widi «kieh I lei off Ka of nma hapoit- 

'-- befixe lean exbaunit, ba hwlot it 

geoBrallT GUad my papM. ButealTii 
'dwutitile, wUch ii the laafon Ihal 

re i^ Uttic, and nothfaig, I am abu^ 

rour hearia^ I hna (dIj nma to add, that 1 



peopli Hbi> 

"yiat lh« 



chaita amvufint, and lbs ludeoui diiloitiou of 
wtakneii foi oatire lUancth. la taj humble opm- 
ioD, the' itud; or Cowpcc • pioM maf . oo tbii ac- 
1. ^ awful in [omiiag Iba taita of jouDg 

hi> poelty. ■ • ■ 

the leltfn will atbid giaat delight to all 
, . . _. if tjue tftue. and that jruu will cooCer a 
mon accepiabla pntent on lh> readiu woild by 
pubiithhig ihem, will not admit of a doubt." 

We will add to the ahorc, that we think 
the man who will pabliah a regular aeriee 
of all Cowper'i letleia, inclndinf; tbooa is 
the preaent work, and till thoaa which were 
publiihed by Ha^lej, will do good larviot 
- all claMei oFrcadeia. . 



■in.(BJde 



ttmlfTOun, 



1Z' 



' Biaj be luppowd to b 
daaation. Thejan I 



eU re __ . 
. mperauiiy. Ttati 
wu a lime, hut that litnt wai bcfure I commcncei 
wiilei fbi the pKii, when I amused myseina i 

fill Ihe diflectnce between maiciiUnr aud fbniali 
opentioni. The Kiiion and the opedle an yon 
riiieriaipleineiili: minr'warethechl'rl anil the «bw 
In Lhou day> you might have beta in some dangv 
uf too plentiful a reiuin Cm youi ravoun. Tabtei 
auch ai they wen, aw) joim noolt tu<;tt aa Deta. 
wcre, nugtit have tiamllaA to Benao-hiU « 
latft inconvenient abondanol. But I have loi^ 
linca diKnnlimad thii pncticc-, and rainy otb- 
cn which I fonad h neeesiaty to adopt, that I 
mi^Hcapc the wontof aU 'evila, both in iuelf 
and la iu conwqMDCM — m idl* liie. Many am 
I have eieiciied with thij Tiawij^i frhich 
ntrer deti^ned me; Ibaugh amone tbaa 
tttma in which I attired atconiiderabte proficiency. 
b; mate dint of tha>*oM heroic pnbofitanpe. 
TbataiinotB'MiBire faiall thia country 'who «u 



cnyHlf : iSd in t^ 



eifbr iahlHU,orlnn]-Mgei,tiian 

article of cabfai(aHtm, I lAd no 
I had tba haidineia to WOn band'the pencil, and 

iballed a wbolo ye^^wKit of drawing Many 

Ijurti were the fniitM my Uloun, which ba^ v 
u Mut. the merit of hneg DDpoMlellcd by tm au- 

daclion either of ^ or aatui(r But hetofAh* 



made, in deipite of naiuijfc 



worthy to be tnoial and ^led. I then judgodii 
high lime to eachange ihii Mct^atinn for aqMher. 
ItK, by any KibiriiuentptodMlivij; of infcrio- "— - 
it. I ilMuld forfeit the hoiion bad m Ibclunatt 
qnjred. But EarAcniag waS ttf alt- employi 
lhai in which I Rirc«ded 'tan ; though ei 

■uiMiHly atuin perfdlllon. I begno 



ihcB pur- 



, and lay how Buch •■ 
the noeipl to make jkat mow eittUeM 
Ich cam« mtber in itifliiAe pan. Ttiea 
producllonaf TDunlhif mil not b« alwajb 
moii welcoma at Wer~ ' 

The letter! on poHticii Huhjpcti will p«i^ 
bapa aurpriw their Americaa reader^ "|ed 
noD omoia paenunu* ttemea;" we regret 
Dot that they are publiabed, teeing that we 
e fully infamwd of Cowper'i 
lut we da regret that he wrat«' 
Ihem. I'irkig ai he .did, in retirement, it 
was impossible for bim to be fully iofoiBied 
of passit^ eventa ; and the patianl codK' 
quence w:ii many miitakeii tame of which 
h«.aflcrward( eoirected on better lofoi 

lie woajj^ doubtleH have corrected 
all, had be been a|)Ovn bi* error ; fbr,DO 
appear* to hare iieen more open ta 
coQiictiaii, or more candid in iMnCBHUig bia 
Mtt- 

Of (he ftylat »a could only repeat the 
)^fu|M which bu heen b«ld by aU per- 
MV or taite tivae tbt pnUicat^a of Hay- 
lefs telpclion; that it i* perfect; bat we' 
are spared the tatk at dilating upon thii 
aubject.YiilIy coDcurriog with the opinion 
cipresscil by a friend of the Editor, and 
,wbich he Itai inaertad in bia preface. Tbii 
in is at ooce h juit and to elegantly 
th^t we copy it entire. 
. la DiiMcMikry to ny that I pamjed 
1ei(er> vitb neat idnintion and dalicht. I 
ayiwoMdatedtb^lattan ofMr Cowper 

_... • ■_! — s— ,]j™ nyle in our 

B of a tuiierioi de- 



nied an orai^e-treoi to w 

id night with emplcynieiil 
later. To defend iharo fn 
m that exposed tben to in 



KiaCElUAHT' 

I DFon mnpcwms aid s^nEwc 
4 Tn pieraleoce of reriewing u .an ex- 
cellent good tlung ; which proptwition w« 
•ball proceed to deoonatrate in the raoat 
aatiafaotory and explicit manner. 

FinUy, it makea tbo field* of lit«»ture 
bear a Kcood coqt, and the laat ia, rune 
timet aut of ten, & gooi aa the firat, not to , 
•aybetter. In good old ttfeea, when a book 
was read, there waa an end of it; Nma 
talked abaat it, a fiw quoted it, and a very 
few indeed reaiit again. But now we have 
ohaaged, and onrpreieat fujiion of manag' 
■elhin more fully mlbnned of Cowper'»Ui^*ithahookof cooaideratlepreUntioni,, 
inlimeota j but we do regret that he wrote" ^ ^^Uy improved. Tbe.beginning of the 



ipguajp ; 



. . tbey nnilB a high degree 

could leiull only from the 
.ned wilh Ihg oott finiahed 

have tcarcely found a lin^e woiil whicli 

i> capable of being exchanged for a better.-* • • 

"Ijieraryenon t can discern none. The lelec- 
tioaof nordiand the atraciure of tlie perioda are 
inimitable; tbey pieieat u tUiUng a contraatw 
cau HcU bec<»iceiveil, lolhetui^d verboiity which 

pagaei ai prnent for tine wri^ng. and wliich '' 

gnral respuiblance lo the di^neracy whld 

the ttyl? of Aminianua MarceUinui, aa compared 



a notice let off tomewlMra oi 
ether, by way of a tignal rftket, that tuch 

B work it to be pnblithed by Heian 

*—^, and "we nnd^rstaod )t it expected 
hi be prodigioutly to and to ; thui much it 
fertaiii, that Hr A bu nnderlaken to, be., 
and it it well ki^ow^ that H^ B it, ba."~^ 
Next comei a-fecview in the London Idte- 
imry Gaxatto, anticipating the pubUcadoii 
of tb« book br MMoe three or fbnr woekt, 
extradting all the beit of It by way of a 
&ir laM^e, and thia excitifeg a rebement 
VurioMty to tee the remainder. Then 
comet the book I and with it the lart num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review (which, of 
conne, we read fint), ipnng it a Hemen- 
dout tlap, whereby w^eV profited in three 
wttyi ;— ^rit, the elaboratf vitupeiatioa of 
the review, it a proof that tlV book ■ 
wprtb aomething, and that the vouble of 
uocertunty it remfped; nexl^ the labooT 
of fault'finiding ia done ^t our handi, and 
thirdly, we enjoy (ome good, ai^ mnoh 
bad wit, wtueh, but for tim pKhrocatioa, 
woald have ilumbered brerer wilUeffrey'a 
modeaty, Gi&rd'i caodour and ^ecencf^ 



and^ecei 
the pertinainoui veraci^ of Blackwood a, 
and divert other mattew and thing* ^at 
are not Tben we read tbe book with infi- 
nite aeit, — knowing before band exactly 
what to be ttmck with, at perfectly new 
and onbeaid of, — where tf indicate, by a 
lligbt eleratioo of tbe natal apes, a gentle 
contempt, and w^re, if such be our good 
luck, to praite, with a hearty gvfiaw, a tovch 
or tivo ot pore fan. Here we rsit, Ibr per- 
™..... ^, ^.....w w V, .u... n uviucium .._. 1>"P* three weeki, — and tben enter* the 
sad ainig^e ia made la aupply Ihe placa of vigour, I Quiirterlj, in the full bloom (»f tnarling 
giiriib and daaling coloan an aubttitoted Coi \ Qsjeity, to enluge upoD tobiefeta mme. •» 
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less unconnected with the book, and finally 
to tell us (we go on the supposition of an 
attack by the Edinburgh), that it has some 
shadow of merit, and really contains one 
or two thingft which a reader may like 
without being thereby convicted of absolute 
jacobinism and bloodthintiness. By this 
time we are tolerably weU satiated with 
the book and its -offspring; bat just as we 
are beginning to think of the possibility of 
opening it once more, we get our own North 
American, and find that some clever fellow 
has whipt off all the cream, and concocted 
it, with the addition of a little pleasant sjn- 
cing, into a most palatable trifle. 

Truly, the extent of this process is won- 
derful ; we had no idea of it ourselves, and 
do assure our readers, that we are as much 
instructed by writing this article, as they 
will be by reading it Every reflecting 
mind must be amazed at discovering the 
perfection, to which the art of making the 
most of a book, has at length arrived. The 
various reviews and journals which char- 
acterize the age, may be justly compared 
to the many viscera which constitute the 
digestive ofgans of that '* ship of the de- 
sert,** that exact type of a literaiy drudge, 
the camel, and enable him to work uid 
fatten upon the dried weeds of the desert 
Every thing upon which his maw closes, is 
squeezed, bruised, broken, and utterly dis- 
solved, until it is wholly changed into most 
nourishing aliment So do reviewers, act- 
ing as the stomach of the reading public, 
vex and tritinte their unhappy prey, un- 
til the lightest, driest chafl, is maide to 
yield excellent food. 

Moreover, the vast advantage of univer- 
sal reviewing, is apparent, in that it opens 
the honourable career of letters to many 
who' would, but for this, be compelled to 
dig, beg, or steal in some more ignoble 
way. The time was, when be who made a 
bad book, might better have made* none ; 
but now, eveij book will find some publish- 
er, every publisher some kind reviewer, and 
every reviewer some willing dupes. But if 
the would-be author is too humble or too 
lazy to aim at a book, or cannot think out, 
borrow, or *< convey,** more than twenty pa- 
ges' worth upon any subject,— in such case, 
let him take to reviewing. This is a thing 
which any body can do ; the numbers must 
be filled; ** copy is wanted, our compositors 
are waiting ; Mr Editor, what shall we do ^ 
*' I am sure I don't know, Mr Printer; Fve 
written till my fingfers are so many cramps, 
and my brain a sucked orange, and I can't 
and won't write a word more. My best 
contributors lie abominably ; I have really 
nothing for you. Sir." <* But, dear Sir, do 
pray give me something ; we shall be de- 
layed already, a #hole week ; there are on- 
ly thirteen pages wanting." *« Well, here's 
a thing of twenty, too dull to light a fire 
with; you may cut it down to suit"— And 
our author becomes an established review- 
er, and if tolerably smart, will become, in 
due time, a very great man. 

The profession of letters is an exceeding^ 
ly bard one, and never grows up until all 
other trades are overdone It is only in old 



and crowded countries, where the means of 
living bear to those who want to live, the 
proportion of a veiy few to a great many, 
that scholars exist as a class. Now and 
then, a stray genius may appear in a new 
country, flind enjoy in perfection the 
<< monstrari digito" which Horace coveted. 
But he will not be lost in a crowd, until 
the pulpits overflow, and there are more 
doctors than diMases, and more lawyers 
than quarrels— not to say until no secluded 
comer holds out a pronuse to the youthfid 
blacksmith, no unappropriated chimnies 
offer their patronage to the aspiring sweep, 
no gutters cheer, with their accumulated 
mud, the hopes of the young scavinger. 
But, as people do not take to writing for a 
livelihood, until there is nothing else to be 
laid hold of^ all easier trades being hope- 
less ; so, when they do take to the literary 
line, they begin with reviewing, inasmuch 
as that is the easiest end of it 

Thus, then, reviewing is a great good, by 
reason of its introducing, with a gentle 
hand, tendei^Apphytes into the art and 
mysteiy of SiSbT words, and supplying 
work to those ^lAwill write, but are fit for 

an periodical drudgery, 
ently a great good ; and 
to the blushing, fearful, halting candidate, 
who pants for fame, in a small way, and 
nourishes the ambition of calling himself 
** we," and of discussing with the fair, whose 
eyes and stockings ^ reflect the azure of 
th' eternal arch, the merits of our last 
number with a timid allusion to my last ar- 
ticle, — this same feshion of reviewing is an 
inestimable resource. Who then will be at 
once so bold and so stupid, as to deny the 
invaluable advantages of this custom, which 
is clearly a certain proof, and a very effi- 
cient means, of the amelioration of human 
character, and the progress of human hap- 
piness. For our own parts, we consider 
the invention of printing as chiefly impor- 
tant, because it was a necessary anteceaent 
to the invention of reviewing, and think it 
high time that Faustus should yield his lau- 
rels to greater Jeffrey. 

But we must quit this delightful theme, 
and proceed to the second general division 
of our subject, — reviews ; which we intend 
to treat of in the most methodical and ei- 
act manner, in order to show our skill and 
experience. We shall begin by a claasifi- 
cation of reviews into three kinds. 

Firstly, those reviews which actually teU, 
or aim at telling the public what the true 
character of the work reviewed may be ; 

Secondly, those which are the exact an- 
tipodes to the first class ;— their object be- 
ing to prevent the public from finding out 
what the book may be ; and 

Thirdly, those which have no connexion 
whatever with any book whatever. 

Of the first kind of reviews, it cannot be 
thought necessary to speak much at length, 
as they have gone entirely out of fashion. 
Their uselessncss,— especially to the re- 
viewer who gains no fame by simply telling 
what a book is, since any body can do that, 
—has caused them almost to disappear; 
stilly there mw a time, when such things 



had their di^. We beg our readen not to 
chaige us with an nnnecessaiy parade of 
learning, but we do assure them, that w» 
have actuallv seen some specimens of this 
kind, handed down from the last age. The 
review commonly began with saying what 
the author intended to do, and then went 
on deliberately to tell what he did ! ! Thera 
exists such a dearth of literary novelties^ 
that we really think of introducing into 
our columns, occasionally, a review or two 
of this original sort, by way of a pleasing 
variety. 

To go to the second class, which ara 
vastly more current in these days than the 
first, we shall begin by observing, that they 
arc precisely those for which the reading 
public has most cause to be thankful Now, 
this may seem paradoxical ; for which we 
are very sorry. Nothing but an extreme 
regard for honesty and exactness^ induces 
us to disclose the fact, that, of all the ra- 
views in the world, those which prevent the 
public from knowing any thing about % 
f)ook, are in fact the most useful kind. 

Every one knows that the great miseiy 
under which the reading public groan% 
and well may groan^ is the crowd, the over- 
flow, the absolute gush and torrent of new 
books. It was as an antidote to this bane, 
that reviewing was invented; — a contri- 
vance, exceedingly wanted to lessen this 
pressure, by removing the necessity of 
reading such an infinitude of books as the 
teeming press is perpetually bringing forth* 
This, then, is the principal use of reviews, 
and of course, those reviews are the best, 
which best perform this use. Now, reviews 
of this second class scold a good book into 
obscurity ten times, where they puff a 
bad one into notice once; moreover, if 
we are prevented from reading a good book, 
tiiere is so much trouble certainly saved, 
while, if we are seduced into opening a 
poor book, there is some chance of our 
finding out how poor it is, before we have 
work^ through many pages. Thus, then, 
it is obvious that reviews intended to keep 
people in the dark, do most towards the pre- 
vention of much reading ; and as it is well 
known that this is the chief use and purpose 
of reviewing, the inference is unavoidable, 
that these reviews are the most valuable. 
In fact, their usefulness was so apparent, 
that they became exceedingly numerons, 
insomuch that their power of doing good is 
vastly abridged by a habit people hare 
got into, of not beueving one word in ten 
that reviewers say ; which is a very vile 
habit indeed, utterly reprehensible, and 
worthy of all manner of rebuke, and, more- 
over, a sad, but striking proof, how apt 
mankind are to lose sight of their own in- 
terest 

It wiU doubtless be noticed, that reviews 
answer a twofold purpose. They may be 
used with the book,— like a rich sauce 
with a delicious pudding ; or they may su- 
persede the book, and answer instead of it, 
to all intents and purposes. This alterna- 
tive is left with the public, who are thus 
enabled to make the most of a thing, or the 
least of it, just as may be most agreeable* 
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But we nrait hasten to th# third class, 
which is by far the laost namerous of all; 
«o much so indeed, that periodicals cooqws- 
•d principally of articles which hare no 
reference whaterer to any woric, are called 
Reviews by way of eminence ; as the Edin- 
burgh, the Quarterly, &c. The adyantages 
4f£ this way of writing* are numerous and 
desernog of much notice, but we have not 
zoom to speak of them veiy much in detaiL 
One is, the great saving of time and la- 
hour which t^y occasion, by wholly reliev- 
ing the writer from the trouble of finding 
a title lor his essay ; which, judging from 
the preposterous names they often bore be- 
fi)ie this invention, must be sometimes— no 
■nail jobi 

Then, as there is no pretence of any 
connexion between the title and the sub- 
ject of the article, the writer is nowise 
obliged to pay any regard to unitv of de- 
sign, but may jump, hop, or crawl, from one 
topic to another, just as he finds conven- 
ient,— which is an unspeakable comfort to 
gentlemen of letters, who write per page, 
with an occasional recollection of the terms 
on which the proinietors have agreed to 
make them a present Thirdly, it is an im- 
portant advantage to writers of this sort, 
because it sometimes occurs, that when one 
has prepared his ^ review," he finds anoth- 
or, with the title he had selected, alrea^ 
gone to the compositorB with the editor^ 
imprimatur thereon. Now, if he really had 
written with any reference to the book, 
think how melancholy is his condition ; but 
if he has wisely secured to himself all the 
advantage of generality, he has nothing todo 
but copy the title page of some other book, 
and the whole difficulty disappears. Nor are 
these advantages all on the side of the writer. 
One, which the reader derives from this 
fashion, is the infinite variety of the matter 
which is elaborated for his entertainment 
Take an Edinburgh Review for instance. 
It contains, say, twenty articles, headed 
with the names of twenty books ; now, if 
these articles talked only about these books, 
bow sadly limited would the range of ob- 
aervation be ; but as the reviewers are far 
too knowing to be thus trammelled, the 
most desultory reader may expatiate to his 
ontire satisfaction amid a boundless variety 
of topic and remark. We really hoped to 
make this instructive article complete, by 
«ahausting at once its all but inexhaustible 
saliject,*iut find we have used up all our 
loom, and must therefore bid our gentle 
readers adieu, till another time. 
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DION'S DRBAM. 

He lay upon his ooocb by nicbt, 
Locked aft in sleep; for he bad been 
]&M Sged the livelong da^ in fight 
Wnh warrior4)ands of forei^ men : 
When, on the moon's declining beam, 
Ihtn came the Spirit of a dream. 

It breathed upon his ftce the speU, 
Which shows the foture and the past, 
And bade 1dm note fiur Hellas well, 



if braptt. 



And eee her age of glory past 

** And cast thine ejreSyCbiell west and east,. 

And tell me, dreamer, what thou seest.'' 

And Dion saw, and lo ! the land. 
The land of Greece was free no more ; 
But o*er it ruled a tnrbaned band. 
Whose scimitars were red with gore. 
And there a Spartan boy, whofmts 
A bondman at the conqueroi's gates. 

He saw her sons the pioeeljtes 
Of a pure creed — a faith dirine ; 
None pay the ** Unknown God'* high rites,* 
His tessple holds a holier shrine. 
Tlschai^; alas, at evening there 
A Moeasun chants the Moslem prayer. 

He saw a wretched peasant stand 
Chained to his implements of toil ; 
And then are fetters on his hand. 
And tfaers are tears, but ne'er a muk. 
And oft is upward cast his eye 
In prayer to God, that he may die. 

He saw a ifA with golden locks 
And polished brow and asnre eye ; 
Why roves she o'er ^m kmsly rocks f 
Why all the day long weep and sigh? 
Alas, her lovelineu has 
A haiam's lord, and she 

And o'er the Morea, ftr and wfe. 
The ruthless sons of Islam itaM 
With every weapon, heUms tried 
To work the downftll of a hmd. 
And Dion thus in sorrow dept, 
Then left his couch and sat and wept 

Aaain he sunk to sleep : — again 

Im dreamed. Upon that mount of Thiaoe, 

Which rises, as 'tis said of men. 

Ten thousand fiset above its base. 

He stood, and from the height surveyed 

The changes passing centunes made. 

Is that lost Greece he sees below? 
Where is the glittering minaret ? 
And where is be, the torbaned foe ? 
The Othman surely rules her yet ? 
No, rest thee, chiet the Moslem thtooes 
Cumber no land that Europe owos. 

Be sees, upon a sunny stope 
All festooned overwim the vine, 
A mernr, Uoghiu, peasant group. 
Around a vase oTCnian wine. 
And much they talk of days gone past, 
Ere Despotism breathed Ins last 

He sees a labouring man at work; 
His children, babes with yeUow hair. 
Play by, and, feariess of the Turk, 
Puine a young bird fluttering there. 
And he, that she, with soft embiaoe 
Of those dear baJMs, joins in the chace. 

And, emblem of the peace that reigns 
ThroogboQt the clime, he sees a maid 
Of angel form forsake the plains. 
And wander to the mountain's shade ; 
All lonely, with her &ther's flocJu; — 
For there's no Turk among these rocks. 

What doad is that, which, girt with wings, 
Comes sweeping where proud Corinth smiles ? 
No shadowy cloud ; that vessel brings 
The dove from fax Atlantic isles i 
Lo ! o'er her, with the dark blue blent. 
There waves a stany firmament 

The warrior wakes ; there is no cloud 

Uponhis heart ; the morning sun 

Shines through his tent, and fierce and loud 

Come shouts, as when the battle's won. 

And little taught by yester night, 

The Satrap anus again for figm. J. 



TO 



Aye, thou art for the grave ; thy glances shine 

Too brightly to shine long; another Spring 
Shall deck her for men's eyes,— but not lor thine, 

Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 
The fields for thee have no medicinal leai^ 

Nor the vexed ore a mineral of power. 
And they who love thee, wait in anxious grief 

TUl the slow phigae shall bring the fotalhour. 
Glide softly to thy rest then ; Death should come 

Gently to one of nntle mould like tliee. 
As light winds wandbring throuch groves of bloom 

Detach the delicate hknsom from Uie tree. 
Close thy sweet e^es cahnly, and without pain; 
And we will trust in God, to see thee, yet again. 



Father, thou didst bestow oo me 

An ample portion of thy good ; 

I squandered that which came from thee. 

Wandering for ol( and lawlessly 

Devouring worldly husks for food*,^ 

They will not nourish— and aiy eye 
Is turned again towards my home ; 



Thy servants have a frdl supply 
Of bread from thee, and I wm try 
To seek thee, fother;—k>! Icooie! 



Though thou assign a servaat's place 
To me t he meanest round thy door— 
Though humbled, toiUng m di%race. 
Let me acain behold thy ftoe 
And eat tny bread,—! ask no more. 



N. B. 



THSBAKP. 

There wu an hour of sorrow deep. 
When I had hushed my harp to rest 
And bade its muimurii^ chords to sleep 
In dark oblivion's cypress dre|t 
In coU neglect awhile it hung, 
Untouched, unheeded, aud unstrung, 
Without a hand to bid arise 
Its long forgotten symphonies ; 
Or if ua passing breese should lii^ 

In sadness o'er the filfiil wire. 
One folnt low dirge, the sole reply. 

Bespoke how weak and foint its fire. 
For all its master's courage fled. 
The lyre itself wu cold and dead. 
And that dark hour of sorrow gave 
To each the semblance of the grave; 
Till the dark umms and ivy spread 
Tlieir twininc wreathes of gloomy hue, 
And summers rafai and evening's dew 
Their chilling showers upon them shed. 
As if the foiung chords to sever 
And bush their tremblii^ tones forever. 

Silent they lay! the wintry blast 

On its caseer of wildness past ; 

But not the storm that ragiDd above. 

Nor the loud waves that rolled below. 

Could those neglected numbers move. 

Or wake one note of joy or wo ; 

Save when the midnicfat gale would sfreep 

Its ruthless mnmmr aer theb sleep. 

There came a sudden sob, that feu 

As soon as rose its dreary swell 

Nor yet when spring her foliage wreathed 

And poured her joyous treasures, 
Cookl the sweet incense, round that breathed, 

Awake the harp's fond measures, 
Or teach one risinc thrill to say 
It had not withered to decay. 

There came another lonely hour, 
As sununer ripened springes fiur blossom. 
That seemed to ask some soothing power, 
To cheer the darkness of my bosom ; 
On my neglected harp I thought 
And dreams of former rapture rose; 
Deep in the gloomy shades, I sought 
To bring its chords from chill repose ; 
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But obeo my bud iU utMicB broU, 
No Aaul nlum of muiic woke, 
Hh tuded wiiei nfiiMd to pom 

TbcIi dapuon Ugh, 
SabdMil iBd kwt lonm more 
Tbefililie«iidHb«Rr: 
A rode, nnctn^ botit of tonnd 

Sctmed >ll I could (wikni. 
So deep > ipell of (Smce bound 
The Dirp that w» foiullm 
I ttning tlu cbmdi uiew, but idU 
it wu the miK nutrad; thiil) ; 
lika (be wild nil thil iwetpi tbi lull 

And tlviU9 upon ibe Tile ; 
When tba fierce mnn ii loud uid high ; 
And mkt< to itniigei* -' — — '— 
Itt dtnliting rtceln, 
The Spirit of UM 
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AMXHICAR ACADEMY or AKTI Aid) 



Ptu* Quutwn. 

By a reMltrtion paasol it a Statute meet- 
ing of the American Actidemy of Alia and 
Sciencea, Moreinber 11, lSt3, thoAcadent; 
dfltennined to offer to the author of the 
belt Esaa;, on Bome tnbjcct to be proposed, 
a premium of one buodred dollars in raluc, 
or the Academy's goii medal. At the aaine 
meeting, a committee was appointed, con- 
sitting of Rev. President Kirkland, Dr Ja- 
cob Billow, and Mr Edward Everett, to 
report to the Academy a mode of carrying 
the afbmaid ivtolationiQto effect, to make 
public the (CgulaUont for the reception of 
prize Emaj*, and the adjndicatioa of the 
priie, and to propow a subject for the pre- 
■ent year. TtM Report of this Committee 
WM heaid aad accepted by the Academy, 
at a Statute Heetiog held Hay the S&tb. 

Id Older to five eSect b> Ihese doingi of 
the Academy, public notice is hereby giv- 
en, that a preminin of One Hundred Dol- 
lars, or the Academy's GoM Medal thai) 
be awarded to the aathor of the best Es- 
say, upon the sabject hereafter to be 

AH Eway* which nay Iw offered for this 
prize, matt be eent to the Correspoadiiig 
Secretary of the Academy, on or before 
the 1st of March, 18(5, accompanied 
sealed letters, containing the names of the 
authors; and the letters accompanying un- 
successfal Etaayi ihftU be destroyed uuo- 

Immediately on the receipt of an Essay, 
it shall be transmitted by the Corretpond- 
iog Secretary to the Committee of Fubli' 
cations of Itie Academy, who shall award 
the premium or medal to the best Esse 
but if DO Essay shall be oQered, which ._ 
the judgment of the Committee is worthy 
of tlie prize, thee Qie prize shall not be as- 
signed (or that year. 

Every successful Essay ahtdl remaio a1 
tbc disposition of the Academy, to be pub- 
lished in the Academy's Hemoin, at the 
ditcretian of the Committee for publica- 

The followiog subject has been assigDed 
by the A<!ademy, for the preMnt jnr-. 



Mettriait, wAich txitt/ar Iks Hiilory of 
(he AdiMs Triba e§ Jbntim, btj&n tin 
DueoMry </ At Coalinenl by ColMlAua. 
By order of the Academy, 

EowARA Evikrrr, 

CorrufMHuJing StcrOary. 
Cunbridge, June 1, 18H. 

THE KCMvoaD rKKmnit. 
We uodentaDd that two or three appli- 
cation! were niade to the American Acad- 
emy, at the late meeting, by daimanU of 
this important premium. Tbeconside radon 
of tlieir retpective pretensions was reltr- 
red, aiwcare infbrmed, to a Committee, 
contistiog of Dr JackwiD, Dr.^gelow, iind 
MrTreadwelL We trost that the gri^jt 
ralae of this premium, now anionntin)r (a 
nearly one thoutand dollars, Will, tegelhcr 
with the honor it would cooler, prove a 
powerful <ttMuluj to the philMophical and 
mechanical genius of the country. 

Thefollouir^ fcallemen hate btt» tUrttd to 
Vu AMtricmt Aeadtmy during IKe pail 

January 39, 1813. 

DrJohn White Webiter, Rev. Sanutl 
Farmer Jarvia, Dr John Ware, and Di 
Enoch Hale, of BoHim, Hon. H. A. K- 
Dearbom, of ilozbury, Rev. Dr Allen, frr- 
lidaU tf Boudom Colkgt, and Mr D. 
atanibury, ^ Bdk FtUe, JVsts Jerrey. 
Jlfoy S7, 1833. 

Hr Samuel Parkes, of LonJan, Rpr. 
John Brazer, of SaUtu, Mr Joseph E. Wor- 
cester, of CmsMdgt, and Willard PhUUp« 
Eeq. of Botlmi. 

Jfaimbtr 11, 1833. 

William Jackion Hooker, Pr^ttwr of 

atony tn Ae C/ntMrnly of Glatgow, Hon. 
Judge Howe, of .Ar»rManflan, Caleb Ciinli- 
ing Esq., of /ftKtmtyport, Mr Edward 
Channing, Praftuar of /Ustoric and Ora- 
tory in lAe Uitherwity e^ Comirti^ Mr 
Thomas NottaU, Cufvtor of tlu Botanic 
gardtn, OoHbridgi, Hon. Lemuel S;j3vf, 
and Mr Daniel Treadwell, of Botton. 
Ftbmary 18, 1834. 

Alexander H. Ererett, Ckargt (T Agkirei 
at tin Covtt of Ue JVtdkcrfandi, Dr Rcbrn 
HiirG, Prefui«r it Oit Unhtnity ^ Prnr,- 
tylvatua, Hon. Adam S^bert, of Philuilei- 
pAio, Hon. Lcterett Sdtonstall, of StUtm. 
George Blake Esq., J.T. Austin Ex;., Juset 
Savage Esq., of BoibM. 

May 25, 1834. 
Hod. Samuel Putnam, of Salrm, Hon. 
Levi Lincoln, of TForcet<tr, Samuel Hoare 
jr Esq., of Coneord. 

Offiari of iht Amtriaai Academy of At It 

aad Sciaictt, titcttd ibih if May lail. 
Hon. John Quincy Adams, PruidttU. 
Rev. J. T. Kirkland, fiee PnridaiL 
Edward Everett, Corrapoiuimg Stcretary. 
John Farrar, Rtcordiitg Sarttary. 
Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, Trtaturtr. 
Dr Jacob Bigelow, Fiet TntMrtr, 



Hob. J. (^ Adams, 
Rav. J. T. Kiikland, 
Hr Edward Everett, 
Hr John Farrar, 
Hon. N. Bowdilch, 
Hon. John Pickering, 



Mr Joseph Backus, Kttptrof tlu Ubrvrf 

We understand that the President of the 
Academy, the Hon. Joii> Qvincr Adamb, 
ira*,at the meeting November 11, tBS3, re- 
quested to pronounce a discoune before the 
Academy, at a public meeting the eiuning 
summer. We are informed that Mr AduM 
lias intimated bis rca^ness to complj with 
the reqneit of tbe Academy, and expres«d 
ids wirii,— should the want at' leiiure t^om 
indipeiuable duties prevent bis doing- H in 
the pnwress of the ptvsent seMon, — that 
the fulfilmentof Ibe purpose of the Ac^e- 
roy may be pottponcd to the fbllowingr year. 



ntBHCB oriinoM or anekicjIr 
Vrithin a few yean, America han pmda- 
e«d several distinguished authors WaA- 
ingtoa Irving was tbe fint to atart io Ika 
career ot romance, aad he hat been raUM>. 
ed by several of bis countrymen- Mr 
Cooper in ■■ The Spy," and in " The Fte- 
oeers," has signalizrd himself oa tbe pniB 
af agreatmasler,l3irWal(erScott; bntk 
reminds ut too often, in bis best aceoea, tktf 
be is only an iniitator. Still, wc must cm- 
gntiilate America upon these achieveamfe 
Id the n-gions of imagination. Althoi^ 
Dot rich ID ancient tradition, she [iniinti 
Io her historians, lubjeclt full of intereitr— 
the energetic character of a people wUch 
has founded its own liberty, induttrj, wd 
commerce, — the animated and rlorioB 
scenes of a recent war, undertaken ia i 
ixifale caoae — the struggles of the asTagi 
aborigines vrith tlie civilization whM 
threateaed to overwhelm them ; aad tfet 
mixture of the English and American MM- 
Ders and costoms. 



A Dew and complete Geography at 0» 
United States of America, hat been pal- 
liihed in the German language, at WetaMi 
by G. Hassel, containing ItOO 8to pagM. 
It forms the Beventccolh Tolume of a ges- 
eral system of geography. A FrencA re- 
viewer describes it as the most eonrplele 
account of tbe United Slates yet jmbUibed 
A cirT:umstaticc, however, which seeski ts 
give him torimu concern, is the Bimber df 
towiu to which the Aniericans asaign tks 
same name. He apprehends msrb incoa- 
venience from this cause. " We find," tan 
be, "six towns named Fairfield, ten la 
Fayette vriihoot rrvkoning two called Fay- 
cttevilie, six Frankfort, eight Lancailer, 
nineteen Honroe, forty-two Franklin, airf 
6fty-five Washington. What eonfusioa wiD 
one day aiiEG when these places have all 
acquired some importance, and the pa•^ 
olfice transmits letters to them in ttmadtt- 
able numbert ! It will be well for corm- 
pondcnts to mark on their letters bolfc 
state and county ; it it impocsible bat that 
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iRj-bi9 WubiofTtoiu diouU akine aoioe 
yexatiou to geografdiSfti and excite •duie 
Utile Ul Unper tnMOf pntmuten ogaiiitt 
tbe peat mu who has ^reo a name to co 
nuij (»tie* and TtUage*." 

iTUimt MAakfOn. 
The fint naaber of ■ Mw periodical 
work, wilb tbii title, hu juit appeared from 
tbe pre« of BGm and Wbite of New Tork. 
It ii to be publMed monthlj, and to be de- 
voted to AiDericui lilcrature and acieiicc, 

MBKftT wiTKi or wmiBOB. 
SiMkipeere'* Merrj Wire* of Winds^ir 
Lh lately been traoilbnned into a cotnic , 
opera and pertbnneduauchatDnuTLtni!. 
All At toDfa, dueti. Sec. are profesMdly 
taken from Bhak^are himel^ bj which 
tbe author seenu to tiaTe intended to con- 
vey tlie meaning, that there a oa one word 
IB anj of these wng* which i* not alao in 
■ome of Htaktpem'i woriii. The; arc 
Ittmlly notUnK more thin n kng: (tring- 
of ibredi and patches, — fint a line from 
one play, and two fiuin another, then a lew 
from one of die Mimete, and, lutly, perL:ips 

ly raduced the wheel woik necawMy to 
1 chick, and the Miction ii diininiriied in 
X atill pvater degfee ; at all who an a&- 



the fenera) habit of consdning it It i* r > Wfaa ever goes to an Anterican play, or 
euj to coDjeoIure how advantagcomly it who «vcr readi an Americaa novels ' What 
noeld have operated, when, even Daw> we dot^ the world yet □«• to American phyii- 
ilerive so moch bene&t from the faats of ciana andaurgeoot^' Tbe eipreuian was 
the Catholic Church at the froood of a . a hanh ooe, laveuttag too much of na- 
braach of commerce." tionality, and might certainly hare been 

epared ; but having been used, it cannot be 

iKELXToM or A HAMMOTB. | denied to have tome real foundatiao. Wc 

Another .keleton of the jreat Mattodon I ^TT'JL^ ■"""'f ■' ""^i, *!L^'"^ T' 

of Cnvier, the Amerkaa mammoth, ha. I "^ j!"^"? ^""'"Pilf PfiJ^T^ "' P*"'- 

bee. ditc^rered at Pophir, in Hou^outh j^; «■? -" ^knowledged rniprove- 



practmoner." 



Dn Van ReoMelaer, Sxj, and OMper 
that dly. Thia ikeleton i* nearly or quite 
cntiK. It was fi>DBd npon tbe turn ef BIr 
Croxton, an intelligmt citizen of ^iplar, 
bedded in a awamp, Knne of the bone* be- 
ing buried ten feet beneath flke lar&ce. 
Tbe honea will toon be pat together and j Thii rabttMicc, 'after faanng been uMd ii 
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depoHtad in the I^twom at Natural Hinory. 
The ikeleton appean to be but little iafori- 
or in nse to that in ftale'a miueum at Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The mmt important featnre in Hr Dyar*! 
improrement, conaiat* in the application c' 



the fom of rapoDT, nrrea again 

bOstible. The fira^ace, the pipe and me- 

contained within the boiler, 

doable case. 

be railed to a 

TMy high degree of teMioD, wifiuut dan- 

>( ' f*' ai^ tiib advantage, jeined to several 

othera, renders tbe bulk of this new ma> 

ohine, fiom forty to fifty timea smaller than 

ttiat <if tte present iteam-eDfinea of equal 



a harleqidn'f jacket ever exhibited 
ttntly a oompoution, and they are wiiLal 
ao badly stitcbed bother, that, whether 
said or luog, they conveT not the bigbiobc 
neaning of any «ort or kind. In id pn-a- 
enl (tate, ttna piece is an intuit to Shnkii- 
peare, an inaolt to ooBmton tente, atid an 
annoyance to erei^ man who imam ho*' 
to estimate a sterki^ comedy. 

rftnrriHo im rAart. 
Six hundred and eighty prenaa are ac- 
tirely en^hmed at Paris, and l^om three (o 
four tbonMnamriBteia. Itiaestiuated tliat 
'oi even[ bunored works pwAisbed, siity- 
cMitreiate to the beltet-lettres, factory, or 
politics; twen'^ to the sciences and the 
Mtt ) and twelve to theology and juritpm- 
dmca. llie average price of a tboaE.inil 
coplea 'of a ^ifated iltMt, paper included, L' 
ai)ity.t«o iVwK*. ^TIm nnBalconiumpiioa 
«f paper b 3S6,000 reams. 

nkftifiA rmcEi. 
U qtftalfing, in a!a EngUih jonma), of the 
herring fishen of XTreat Britain, DtMbc' 
CtfflMhremaf^**thatithBsb«enaain^- 
tktij wifbrtugate oireunataee, that thuae 
wbo framed tbe model of oar reformed 
church di^ not retain at least tbe weekly 
£ut. ItiianuafortDnetbtlheyhadnolbecD 
pcriDM of miwe gaK^H views and eco: 
(mists. Huch wai retained that was ina 
ter 9t indiffeMDce on tbe great points 
e,.|br tbe sole poipose of drawing- 



llneri 



1 ineU i 



bar«JH|^ ven great, as it would not ool} 
have «p«ntid by Its direct efiecti, but have 



quajnted with tbe spiral geaiinf 
that the point «f ocntaot, iMtweea two 
wheela witii spiral teeth, always ogiMidas 
with tbe line of centres. Id addiliMt to 
thia improvement be baa oontrind a very 
ingeniout method of ioponding ibe pendo' 
lum, by wbicb be ttxpecla to realise Om ad- 
vantages wUch bare been aatio^tad 
from ill vibratkm in a ey«laidal areb. TVa 
part of tbe inventiei) is not yet, b u WWM, 
peifiBctly complete. 

coMXT or mS. 

Tbe etements of tbii conet ai t«mi*ntad 
by Mr Warren Colbom of Waltbara, Mas- 
aochusetts, are ai follows. 
Feribelion diatsnce (lbs son'a SMsn dia- 

laoce from tba <uth b«ii« 1) O.S4aDOS4 

Looiiifam tf FsribaKon dinucc e.39n(»8 

TilBsaf puuuof PcribcliOB, dmb time at Bee- 
um, 18a. IHcii. 14h. DG- 62". 
Ineliuition of Ibe oihit lo the ecliptic TT W 49|]| 
Lonptude of ihe aac«Ddiii|; oodt 301, 3^ 'U 
Placa of the Fflriheliaa (an Ihe oibit) 9T1 SV 11" 
Motian retrogiade. 

These elements agree very naaily with 
those determined by Dr Brinkley at Dub- 
lin, much more nearly than could have been 
expected conaidering the difierent mean* cf 
observation pom e ss c d by the two observers. 
It is considered at a new comet 



AM^AlCktl WKDIcat tCmtCE. 

A late number of the London Medical 
and Physical Journal, in a review of an 
American medical work, has tbe following 
passage. " Our transatlantiG brethren have 
taken mortal oSiMice at an OKpreMioD wbicb 
once fell from the Edinbaivb reviewerB, 



Under this name a new and wonderful 
masaoal inatnunent baa been exhibited at 
Paria It is formed upon tba^same general 
plan at the common barrel organ, but it 
more particularly diitinguithed from it by 
tbe dremnttance that it not only plays the 
tunea ni»'-l"^ upon it with precision, but 
fliat it alao isaprvntu, and hu hence been 
eMaiO»Jtfmtiimtbi^To9Uator. A tbemo 
ii written upon the barrel; the instrument 
plm it over, to render it familiar lo tlie 
aumtor; and afterwards, left to itself, and 
without any ezteraal impulse, execoles aji 
infinity of variatiooi on tbe aame theme ! 
Howevar oemplicated tbe variatiana, thcy 
are always in strict aocordanc* with the 
ntlea of compoaitiM. 

Kuun cBMcrr. 
Accordii^ to aa analyBB lately made W 
H. Berthier, the oompoaent parti of Romau 
Cement, are 

Carbonate of lime 657 

magneila . . . 4105 

— I iron 070 

■ I ■' maaganeac • . .019 

Clay nlica ISO 

— ^almnina 069 

Water 013 

1.000 
H. Berthier ii of opinion, that with one 

Eirt of comraon clay and two parts and a 
alf of chalk, a veiy good hydraulic Umc 
may be made, which will aet as speedily as 
this cement He concludes from msny ex- 
periments, that a limestone containing six 
per cent of clay aflbvda a mortar percepti- 
bly hydraulic. Lime contalBln^ \% isi ^^ 
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per cent, ii reiy bydradic ; and when tnra 
95 la 30, it seta almoat inataDUf, and may 
therefore be betd to be, to all intenta mod 
pnipoaei, real Roman cemaat. 



Hr Powel baa been engaged liir iMne 
time in experimeiitg on Ug-bt and beat He 
baa examined the heating power of the 
priamatic rayi, but chief j with respect to 
the efiecU they have been taid to hare, be- 
yond the red end of the qtectrum. He bas 
fonnd that such effects are really produced, 
but hat accounted for their being obMrred 
in some cases and not in otben from cer- 
tain differences in the coatings of the thai 
mometen employed. He bat cooclDdai , 
from a number of experiments with diffei^ 
eat coatiDft, that this heating effsct it tiU' 
ilar, in its relation to nriocea, to commoc 
radiant heat, and differs esaentially in thi) 
respect from the heatin^r poirer woMn the 
apectrum. He hat made other eiperiineati 
from which the nature and origin of thii 
effect, may, with great probability, be infer- 
red. The detaili will soon be nMde public. 

All publishers of boolu throoghoBt tbe 
United Statei, are teiy eamsaly reqaestad 
to forward to m, regularly and aeasonably, 
the Damei of all worka of erery kind, pre- 
paring for pablication, in the preaa, or re- 
cently pnblithed. At they will be inaertcd 
in the Gazette, it it puticnlarij deaii 
that the exact titles be ttated at length. 
C.tt.ltO 



A General Abtidfmant and Digest of 
AnHiicanLBW, with oocatknal Notsi ai^ Car 
iDHils. By Ifatban D«is, U. D. Cooatdloi 
Uw. VDhuDul.II. 4- m. 

Hmtt on Extemporaneout Preaching, 
By Hbdit Ware, Ji. UimHsr of tbs Second Cbuicb 
inBoHim. 

Element* of GeographT, Ancient and 
IMbdem.' withuAtlai. Bj J- £. Worosstsr, A. M. 
Slsnotype editioD. 

An Litraduotiaa to Ancient and Modem 
Oeo^phy, ea ibe Rao «( Goldsmllta and Gu; ; 
coa^riAng Rules fct ntjeedu Uaps. With an 
Atfau. ByJ. A.t3aBBiap. Hiwb tditiaa, with 
yHilVmf asd improTsnKats. 

Hobcnnok ; a Tale of Earij timet. By 
an Amsiican. I niL ISmo. Price TB cents. 

The Monitor, designed to improre the 
Taste, as [TndeistaDding, and the Hsan. Ifo. IV, 

What think ye of Chriat ? A Sermon 
jmiehni al Vtwbamott, Smutar, Oct 18, IM3. 
By John Plsrpont. Mieistet ofHoIli»«tiMiaaueti, 



By T. H. MUT—PorbmoiA, JV. H. 
Etaayi to Do Good; addresaed to all 
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Tbe United States Naral Cbnmicle.— 
"SnHmtaiu ci Sustenntni." By ChailM W. 
GoldiboiDBBh. Wutupgton. 

The Wathington Quarterij Hagaxine 
for April. •*'--'-' 



By CmnauHgt, HiOittrd, tf Co.— Bm^m. 
Sermont, bj tbe late Her. David 0*good< 
D. D. Pastor of the Chuch in Hedfbid. 
Saratoga; a Tale of tbe BenlntkMk Id 

ReSections on tbe Politict of Ancient 
Greece. Truulated from tbe Ceimtn of Alnold 
H. L. Hernn, by George BsncntL 

The Philosophy of Natural History, by 
William Smellie, Member of the AotiqDarian and 
Roytl SociElin of EdinbaiEb—Wilh an ImtidiK- 
tion and vuions addiiiODs and tltenoiani. intend- 
ed to adiptii to the preieniitBleafkBavledn. By 
John Wue, M- D. Fellow of lbs Hasnchnseiu 
Meillol Society, ind of the Amsrican Academy of 
Alts and Sciencei. 

The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, 
Frofeiaot of tbe Oytnnaiium al Gotha. and Editor 
of the Antboiona. From the KTeolb Gemuui 
Edition, adapted to the tnniladon of Buttmum'i 
Greek Orvmnar. 

A Practical Treatiae upon the Authority 
aod Duly al JaKiass of the Puc* in Ciiinintl 
ProMcuiMPs. By DanitI Davis, Soliciioi General 



food, and to commaalcate. feixet noc" Hcb. idii. 
16. A new edltlcD, Improvadb; George Burdec. 
Fma Iha latest LoodoB edition. Itaao. pp. l&Q. 

By Wtbiten tf Skmiitn—ABxiay. 

Elements of Mediral Jnrispradence. By 
llKodric RoBMyn BbA, H. D. Piofesut of lbs In- 
of Hedfdns asd I«ctarer on Medical In- 
liapiodence m the Collefe of Phyiiriani and Sui- 
Moosof dM Western D&DJM of lha State of Nm> 
YoA.tc*c. 

Haanal of Botany for the Northern and 
Middle Statss of Amerioa. Conluning Generic 
uid SpecUc Descriptions of As Indicenoos Fltoti 
and cocHDOD addnled Exotic^ oowiiii north of 
Vi^lak. T\> wUcb b — ^—^ - "-^ ' 



aad of Jnssiea, with Ihs Medidnal Properties _. 
eatli ordei. By Aoas Eatoo. A. H. Profeuoi of 
Botany, CfaandMti, 4^ ^ with an Appendix, bj 
Dr I. C. Beck. Fourth edilioa. 

Botanical Exercitet, intdnding Direc- 

lioDi. Rules, and Descriptiinis, calculated to aid 

Ftjdliintlie AnalyDiof Flaots; with a Labeling 

"ualonie, tar tbe mimnce of Teacbei*. By 

DOS £i(on. A. M. 

Jurenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and 
Inlerestioc f^cls of ChiUnn snd Youth. Desin- 
ed lOi the Hotal aod Religloui Insliuction of Ox 



•ouri ; coDtaiaing a general new of eadi stale 
cenenl new of ibeii coontiei — and a paitico- 
. leicriptiOB al Iheir towns, liUs^es, rirer^' 4^ 
^e. Wltha DMp. and otlMiengravingi. By Lew- 
i; C. Beck, A. M- Member of the New Tori His- 
torical Sodely. aad of tbe New York Lycetam of 
Nitoial History. 

By E. Bliti * E. WkiU—Jfevi YoA 

Story of Jack Halyard, the Sailor Boy— 
Aligned for Araeiiun Children in lamiliei and 

booli ; Pari second. By John Franklio Jooei. 

Analytical Spelling Book, designed for 
Schools sad Fmniliei in the United Suiei of Aner- 
rui and for Foreignen Isuning Engliih- By Jobn 
t'nnUin Joaei. 

" To exall a free people— Teach Ibsir children-" 
Second edition. Price 36 ccnti. 

Wilbur's Reference Testament Second 



By JmmmJf. SftMuas— ^ew For*. 
The Eterentfa Number of the Medtce- 
Chiro^ical Rariew and Jonmsl of HsactlSdenee. 
Quarterly. Conducted by AssodatKl FhysMaa* 
ai^ SuigeDDS, and Superintended by Tarattt Jo^ 
■oa.M.D. Member of tbe Royal Collide of Flg^ 
ticitns, London- S doUan par aruium. 

By C. WiUy—Jftm Fort 
An Addreti delivered before &e iliinil 
can Academy of Fins Arts. By Chdlan C. Ter- 
-■anck,Esl. 

By A. T. GocdriA—Jfao Tork. 

Tbe TraTeller'f Guide, or a Few Weeks' 

Tour in Ibe New Ei^land Stales. Umo. boasdl. 

ByT.SfJ. SwDrds—JVeie York. 
Professor 7^lmer's Notes on the Ramans 
Claude's Essay on the Cmnpositian of a 

Bishop Hobarft edition of Haimt mi 
Daisy's Family ffihie. Siols. 4to. 
Tony's Flan of the Middle and Nortlf- 

om States. 

By £. LitMl—PhHadtlphia. 

No. XXm. (for Hay) of the Mnaetmi of 

Foreign Utantore and ScienOB. [Thii wod ii coi^ 

posed of selection* (romtlie hrTtftrilrih Mtprif 

nnd Renews.] Price 6 doUtrs per aniuun. 

No. XIY. of the Joamal of Foreign Kti- 

oe. Edited by John Codmut, H. D. IThisls 

lbs same pUo » lbs Muttwn, except thit it It 

iMliiiiil to JndiniH.] Price 4 dolUii per anooM. 

Publiriiad quanerly. 

A new edition of the New Testament, 
<vlth Rafeteoces and a Key Sheet of Qncsticas. 
By Harrey Wilbur, A. H- 

Campaign of 1781 in the Carolinas ; with 
Kemuki, Historical and Criticsl, on Johnsoo'i Utt 
of Greene. To wbicb is added, an Appendix ef 
Ori^ntl Doeaoients relatfaig to the UiRiuy of tba 
Revolution. By Heary Las. 

Confessiont of an English Opium-Eater j 
beii^ BO Extract from tbe Idft ti a Scholar. 

Private Comq^ondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq. with leierai of his most intimate friends.. 
Now first published fcon (be orignMl* In tba posset- dc 
ion of till n— —■" John Joluuap, 11. D. 1 toL ~ 



ByA.i 
A 13mo. edition of Irring't OratioD*. 

By H. C. Cany if Lta—Pltiltuk^hia. 
Notes on Unico, with Mapa and an Af- 

pfodix of DaGanieots. By «"---■- "—'--'- 
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At the Univenily Preis— ComM^re. 

[Sevenl of which are shortly n be published by 
CoMMuros, HiLHAnn. A Co. Boston.] 
A Selection of Hymns and PsdhiN, for 
Sdcial and Prime WorJup. Second Milion, sn- 
luged and improved. IFim edition printed by 
Flags ^ (ioidd, Andovtl, IttLj 
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The Excanion ; beiofr § poHioo of the 

BecUise. By Willum Woidtworth. 

M. T. Ciceronis Ontiones QiUBdani Se- 
lects. With Ei^psh Notes. 

[In thu edition, undertaken whh the approbttion 
iU by the advice of the Principal of Exeter Acad- 
emy, for which Seminarv the work was originaUy 
prepared, the Noteiwill be Unproved by alteratkmf 
nnd additions siugested by respectable instructers, 
and no pains wiube spared to avoid errors of the 

inresa.1 

Institotet of Natural PhUosophj* The- 
oretical and Practical By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasionai Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LU D. In Eight vol- 
mnee. Vol. IV. 

Collectanea Gneca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in wMch the Utm of the Notes 
nndVocabolary is tranriated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;— Bucolica, Gcor- 
gica, et £neis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
«? Schools. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions ; de- 
signed for an eztraocdinary class in the University. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

Flornla Bostonieniis, a Collection of 
plants of Boston andiu Vicinity', with their places 
cf mwth, times of flowering, and occasional re- 
nans. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D Rumford Pro- 
ftssor, and Proifessor of Materia Medica in Har- 
wud Univeisity, Second edition, greatly en- 
larged. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Beal Actions. Bv Asahel Steams, Prefisssor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, irom the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in Enclish of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

£venteen DisoourMs on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villaces near Cambridge. To which are added, 
!^ Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
Fbst American Edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colbum. 
m Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to Pint Let- 
^Bons in Arithmetic. By Warren Colbnm. Second 
edition. 

By Whipple and Lawrenct-^SaUm, 

Jay's Family Prayers ; or the Domestic 
Minister's Assistant Tht tliird American from the 
•boh London aitition, enUrced. Containing 
Prayers for evenr Momins and Evening for Six 
Weeks, Prayers ror select Occasions, Short Devo- 
tions, to be used occasionally. Petitions for par- 
ticular Occasions, Pious Addresitafor particular 
Seasons. Thanksgivings for partlo^v Events, and 
an Appendix, coniainntf select iMNriginal Pray- 
ers, and Pntyen at IWe. 

By trUder Sf CampbtU—J^tys York. 

Hume and Smollett's Hbtory of England. 
Abridced and continued to the Accession of George 
IV. by John Robinson D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
With 160 Eiwravincs. 

A Polyglot Grammar of the Hebrew, 
ChaMee, l^riac, Greek, Latin, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German Langiuges, exhibit- 
ing the Sunilaritiet of their Declensions, Coniufj^a- 
tions, Itc., in a tabokr way. With copious Notes, 
ezplanatofy of their Idioms and Peculiarities, and 
an extensive Index, to i^ilitate the references to 
tbeWoriL BySaaonsiBaiiiaid. 



By J»£fJ» Harper^-^ew York. 

Elements of the Etiologr and Philoso- 

Siy of Epidemics. In two rats. By Joseph 
ather Smith, M. D. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 4to1s. 
Svo. 
Blair's Lectures. 1 voL 8vo. 
Gibbon's Decline and Fail of the Roman 
Empire. 6 vols. 8vo. 

GosUngton Shadow. A Romance of the 
19th Century. By Mungo Caultershoggle Esq. 

By CoUnu 4r /fofinay— JVew York. 

Scott's life. 12mo. 

Leusden's Greek and Latin Testament 
Corrected edition. Stereotyped. 

Shsdupeare. 10 vols. 12mo. Widi ele- 
gant Plates. Stereotyped. 

Ryan's Algebra. By the author of ^' Key 
to Bonnycastle." 

Prideaux's Connections. 

Roddimens Rudiments. Stereotyped. 

By tlu Jfew York Bw^elUrs. 

RoUin's Ancient History. 8 vols. ISmo. 
Murray's Bfateria Medica. 8to. 

By T.SfJ. SiDord§^^e%D York, 

A new edition of Neilson's Greek Exer- 
cises, considerably enlarged and improved. By 
Professor Anthon, of Coliunbia Collm. 

Alyary's Latin Prosody. iSilaiged, by 
Professor Antiion, of Columbia College. 



AprU^ 18X4 By Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. 
Provost of the Academy. 

History of the Colonies planted by the 
English, on the Continent of North America, from 
their Settlement, to the commencement of that 
War which terminated in their Independence. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading 
in Civil Actions ; comprising a Sunuuary View of 
the whole Proceedings in a Suit at Law. By Hen* 
ry John Stephen Esq. 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. 
B^ Thomas Peake, Serjeant at Law. 5th edition, 
with the addition of Notes and References to all 
the American Authorities. By Joseph P. Norris jr. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. 
By Neil Cow Esq. With the addition of Ameri- 
can Notes and References. By Edward D. Ingra- 
ham Esq. 

Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. VoL XL New Series. Quarto. 
With several Pktes. 

Conversations on Chemistry. In 1 vol. 
12mo. With the Notes of Professors Cooper and 
Keating. 

By Samuel F. Bradford— Philadelphia, 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, late Ma- 
jor General in the service of the United States ; 
comprising a History of the War in the South, 
firom the commencement of the Creek Campaign, 
to the termination of hostilities before New Or- 
leans. By the Hon. John Henry Eaton, a Senator 
of the Umted Sutes. 



WORKS PROPOSED. 



By C. frUey—Jfeui York. ^^y, ^ j^jy^ Boiton, propose publish- 

The Spy. 2 vols. ISmo. 4th edition. ing A System of Universal Geography. By M. 

Lionel Lincoln. By the author of "The ™lte Bnm, editor of the Annales des Voyages. 

Pioneers.** Jvols. Ac. 7vols.8vo. 



By A. T. Chodrick—J^ew York. 

A new edition of the Trayeller's Direc- 
tory in the United States. Enlarged and much iai> 
proved, with Maps, lee. kc 

By E. BHts 4r E. fFhite—JTew York. 

A new Novel, entitled "Redmond, a 
Tale.** With a Sketch of the Manners and Clnuao 
ter of the disciples of Anne Lee— The Shakers. 
i vols. l!fana 

By H. a Carty ^ /. LM^Pkiladdphia, 
and E. BHu if E. ^f^tfe— JVew York. 

Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 
Sayings and Doings. A New NoireL 
3 vols. vSao. 

By WebiUn ^ Skumer9-^lbany. 

A second edition of Blake's Practice of 
the Court of Chancery, of the State of New York; 
modified, corrected, and improved, in conformity to 
the present Constitution and Laws. To which is 
added, the Practice of the several District Equity 
Courts. 

Philosophical Instmctor, or Webster's 
Elemenu of Natural Philosophy, subdivided into 
Principles and Illustrations. Intended for Acade- 
mies. Medical Schools, and the Popular Chiss- 
RoouL By Amos Eaton, A. M. 

By Abraham Small— Philadelphia. 

A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent 
of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United 
States; being a Valedictory Address delivered to 
the Students of the Law Academy of Philadelphia, 



Whipple & Lawrence, Salem, propose 
puUishiBg by snbecriptioo, in 1 volume Svo, Libe- 
ral Education, or a Practical Treatise on the Meth- 
ods of acquiring Usefiil and Polite Learning. By 
Vicesunus Knox, D. D. Ute Fellow of St JohnVi 
College, Oxford. Abridged iirom the 11th London 
edition. 

Ai Philadelphia. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has issued proposals for pubhshicf in 3 vols. 
Svo, a work to lie entitled Memoria Mc^ca. 

Jacob Wagner has issued proposals for 
publishing a new weekly journal, to be called the 
Lberal. 16 Svo pages a week. $5,00 a year. 

A Gentleman has advertised his inten- 
tion to publish in 1 vol. Svo, selections from the first 
five volumes in 4to of the Port Folio. 

William W. Woodward is preparing to 
pDblish Scott's Commentary on the Bible, in six 
Pocket Volumes. 

A. Finley will shortly publish a new, cor- 
rected, and much enlarged edition of A Dictionary 
of Quotations which are in daily use ; taken from 
the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian Languafcs ; 
together widi a complete collection of Law IVfax- 
ims and Phrases ; translated into English, with Il- 
lustrations, technical and idiomatic. 

Elizabeth Chase, BaUimort, has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription, in t vols. 
Svo, A Translation of the Punicks of Silius Itali- 
cos. By her Father, the Rev. Thomas Chase, for- 
merly Rector of St PauFs Parish, Baltimore. 
With copious Notes, Critical, Historical, Geograph- 
al, &c. 
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CUMMINGS, UILLURD, ft CO. 

HavijmtfutlMtJ, md far tali, 
GCKMONB, by tlie Ute Rer. Dft*id 0«- 
^Ipod, D. D. Puior of dw Cbuirb in Hcdlixd. 

Hubomok; > Tale of enrly timet. By 
An AjDCiiraa. 1 vol. 12ino. price 7& ccnU. 
Thm ill Ihii youthful puadiit trouod. 
And ill tbe btmd and boundlcM ""'"I*"'', lay 
Cooled by the uiUmuDible wood, that bowsed 
O'er mount and vale. BrytaiL 

A DiMoone on the proper Teat of the 
Chrinlui CbancMT, dcliTtrwi at tbt CSiurch in 
Branlfr^Din. Boaion, onLord'iD*;, March tl. 
UM. By Henry Colman. Sccsod idiliaa. 

A Practioal Tmtiae i^a the Authority 
and Duty of Jmticu of iha Psace in CiioiiBal 
Pioaacuaooi. By Daniel Davii, Solicitor OMeral 



A General Abrid^ent and Digeit of 
Amciican Law, with occauonal Hotel and Cofo- 
menu.' By Nathan Dane, IX. D. CoiinMllor «l 
Uw. Vdlnmei I. D. III. 

Hiitts on Exlemporaneom Prettching;. 
By Ueary Ware, it. UiniKer of Ibe Svcond Church 
in BoMoB. — " Ha>imu> lero ftsdionun ttnctn ait, 
CI nlot pmMiBi amddun ■"t"""™*™ loa^ la- 
borii, ex tcBpoB diocnd) boahM." Qi«h1x.7. 
Alio f)T Sale. 

A Reriew of the Correspoadeitce between 
Hoe. Jatan Adami and tlw Ula W. Cuantnghai^ 
£m|. By Timothy Pickerine. 

The AdventuTM of Hajjl Baba of bfar 



The National Calendar, ind Annali of 
the United Stuet, foi 1814, Vol. T. By Feur 
Force. 

A Courae of Study praparvtoij to the 



Sketcho* <if Conneotioiit, fartj yeaca 

Cw a*er untie the Alial hand 
lliat kidti me to diy ngfii atiaad. 

SeoTT. 
0'HaUorui;ortbeIniarpntChief: An 
liiib Hirtoilc lUe of 1798. By the author itf 
- The Wildeneu," aad the "SpHXr* of the For- 



Kepnit ambitton fliugslet mond the abora; 
Till overwrought, the general lyiten belt 
Iti motion Mop, at ftauy fire the wheeli. 

GOLDUOTB. 

C. H. b Co. k«ep ooutaiitl; on band a 

fupply of Wibon'r, and alio of GaidtMr"* Ctobat, 
wbicta ihey will lell ai hm at they can ba afbided 
in the market WiUon'i Qlobei are 9 ai^ 13 incb- 
ei, and Oardnei'i 12 inehei— all raitahla ozei fbr 
ichoali and acadeinici. 



MEW NOVEL. 
CuMMINGS, HHJjIARD, b CO. have 
JBSt pobliabed SARATOGA, a Tale of the 
Rerolulion. In S toU. ISmo. 

"1 knon thai we have all an iniale lav e of our 
country, and that the gnaicM men bare ben aeui- 
bio to itj Bilnctiouii hot 1 know alio, Itiat itii 
only little mindi which cannot ihaka o9 theie 
ftlUTi."—Pllrarch. 



SCHOOL BOOKa 
ftUHUtNGS, HILLiARD, b Ca No. 1 

Conhill, have ooiwtantly on hand the mott 
TatnaMe and papular School apd Claidcal poc^, 

Among those which l^y IwfB lately pgbliabed 

Colbnm'a Arithmetic ) Both eiceltepi ele- 

Do. Sequel ) mentaiy woiki. 

Beroeota of Aitronooy, illtntrated with 

Qneni'ou. By John H. WiUini, A. M. Secoiul 

The New Tettameat, with Rebreocei, 
aad a Key Sheet of (tiMtiani, UMorioal, dociriaal, 
and practtcal, dengiud to bciJhate the acquiiidoo 
of Scripunl knowUdn In BltdcClanei, Sunday 
SdMxrii; Common Sebooli, and private Familiei. 
By Bamy Wilbur, A. M. Second " 
iypa. 

The Bible Claaa>Bodti or Biblical Cate- 

pnciical, and etperioMtal, de^giMd to (iromoie 
an intimate tcqaiintance with tbe Inipired Vol- 
une. By Hervey WiUnr, A. H. TUilteDth edi- 
•^ — Stereotype. 



Bketchaa of the Earth and 
ih ana hundiad Eiigmna|& De. 
ufroeaai a leading book. 

Friend of YolUli ; «r New Solectioi 
LeiKHu in pron ipd vene, loi icbooti and bmi- 
llea, to imbue the yuung with lentunanta of piety, 
humanly, and benevolence. By Noah Wotcealei, 
D. D. Second adition. 

Cwuinfi' Geo^nphy. Ninth edition. 

Worceater'a GeosTa^r- Third edition, 
very much improved. 

Ci ■ ■ - 



Pint I 



a in Oeocraphj 



Fourth edition. 

Protwaaciiig Spiling Book, by J. A. 
Cnramiaga. TInid ediiioD. llii SpcUing Book 
ooinain* every word of cenmon nae in om Ian- 
nMdtliutodMtMltaittMrtDipaaor Monoance. 
Ija wywidaiiBB ia Mrictljr oonfiuawd to that of 
_.i-j^j — ..1 .L one.who 



fi— ilnji'i Qnoitka* on the New Tet- 
nen^ior Sabtalh Ezeiaiaai ia Sobooli and Aoad- 
■ai, with foar Hf of the oonatiiei through 

which our Saviour and hit Apoftkt travelled. 

C, H. fe Co. have a mzt tariety of Bi- 
_ea, TMtaoinati, Spelttng Booki, Dietionaiiei, fc. 

Alfo, Inkwande, <£iUU, OtawiM Paper, Wiituig 

Paper, Ink, Penknirei, Sciuon, Utebet, and all ar. 

ticlei nnially wanted in Sebooli. 



WORCEETTER'S OEOGRAPHT. 
rjTJHMINCa, HILLIARD, * Ca hare 

jut pnUiibed a new and moch imiinnad edi- 
tioDof Worcauer'eEleaMiMOfGaog^pbr. Thii 
editica ii printed upon good pepei. and every copy 
wellboead; and to the Atbi ii added a now Map 
of tba New UngHH iJtatei, rendering it allogeiber 
tlw ben School Atlai in the markat. 

Tllii Geography ii required in all the Public 
School! in Bonan, at iJamrd Uuisniiv, and at 
otber CoU^i. 

Teachen thraughout the coontiy who have ool 
■ecD thii Geograi^y are invited to tend for and ex- 

BR£WSTER'S AND ftfiES' CYCLOPAEDIA. 
QUMHINGS, HILUARD, & CO. have 
a HI of Bnwiter'< Edinburgh Encyclopedia for 
ule ai a reduced price ; Alto of Kce>' Cycl<^- 
dia, compUtii uiih ull the pluat. 



NOTI* ON MEXICO. 



TUST received, and for tale by Cmt- 
Kuea, Hii.LiAnD, k Ca Noui oa Uei- 
ico, DBda in the Aammn af 1B9& Aeconnniad 
br an Hiiterical Aeich of tlw Revolntkn, a^ 
iWulaiiom of (he OOcial Reponi on tba pnjm 
■tale of that Country. With a Has. By a Qtj- 
lan of tbe United Statea. 1 vol era. 
AirvuiTii KM nar. 

"The Notei, wUch fens tbe tul^ect of tbev 
pagehwere wrinen duiioi the aothor*! rarid joor- 
■ayAiMgh Hartao, mtte aMu^ef IM, aad 
were addiaiiHJ m leilen to a Meiid, wkhoiH aav 
inlentioB of ihMr enr b^ mad* paUie. Bat 
Ibe deep and peculiar interen feh by the neopb of 
tbe Untad Staiea, in avtty ^i^ nladH to ttw 
connny, and the iDparfect •coouau ifaai asiM itf 
tbe caiiMi and duractai of tba revolution wimk 
in bai lately mtdeigme, ban ioducad lum to on- 
■CM w ibeli poblieatiOD. 

A Diary u not piihapi the bow bn tea wnfc 
of thiideicnpiioo; noi ii it that wttch A* aatlwt 
himwlfwooldhaveprelemd: bol to liave allarad 
the Jetteri, n ai u> preienl a aore "imtrte d nar- 
rative, would liave required mtre time *H m he 
couUipare&omotheravocatioM; aadlolaeedc- 
Uyed their puUkation much lopger woold ha*a 
depnved them of ihnr chief iatnen. 

Thi* will Bccsuai br, if it doea aot azBue, the 
wui of arraiininaat, and the dcauhMy oalare af 
ihecontaateorttBinkme. Hie notaa were writtw 



•idcDce at tbe capital, and ia tbe pwiaef of U 
jmunej through Iha counny, an^ wShtfaa ijMla 
escepbon of the brief Uiitorieal Sketch, «»~«^ ^ 

nthey camala «aa 

cted. 

an* pnteMioo, ia 

[of that poitioaof 



escepdon of £e brief Uiitorieal SkHcfa, «»~«^ g{i 
in tbe Appendix, the infomation they camala «aa 
miantedaicbeiinieii waicol'--'- ' 

They are lent Iwtta witboul 
tbe ho[ie that a ^miliar aecooi 
Mexico tbtough which the a 
induce the leaderlo leek infc 



■3 of Lnremana, Alan*, Clai 



but particidBriy from 
nUly?^ 



una, Ataii*, ClaT^KA Botnriid, 
andHumboldt; from all oCiridcb, 
from tbe latter, be Ina dram libe- 



RHin-ORIC. 
'POR lale byCmntiKOB, Hitxunt), fc Co> 

'■ BLAIR'S ItHETOHIC, imprond by the addi- 
tion of ippropriate Manina] Quntiima, winbaiad 
to eoiTeipona with Reftiencei in the boi^ of ifa* 

page. By Nathaniel Otctne. 



Trk Pnbliahera of thii Guette fbnd^^ 
OD liberal terms, every book and ereiy 
periodical work of any value which Americn 
aflbrda. They bare repilar aorre^ondentit 
and make up orden on the tenth of ever; 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from tbeoce to order, books, in qnantitiea 
or single oa^gh for a moderate conunti- 
sion. ThuiPidan are lerved by gentle- 
men well qmMed to aelect the beat edi- 
tioni, and are putchaied at the loweat ca*h 
price*. All new publicationi in any way 
noticed in thi* Gasette, they bare for aale, 
or can procure on quite ai good terma aa 
tboso of tbeir retpectire pobliahen. 

CcmnRGi, HiLLuns, tt Co> 

CAMBIUDeB : 

rRIRTED AT THE CIlITEItSITy fRFSSf 

IflUURD ASD HETCALF. 
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Pnhlubed oa Um fint uid fiAMotta day of (veiy mnnih, by Cddu 
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J con/ill Olid frtt Jnfinry into Me Jfaturt 
MHJ Tetdeitcy of Ou rtUgioai Prine^U* 
of Ou Society of FrUndt, eomnoaly eoU- 
id QuaJben, ttc By fFiUiaai, Crwg 
BmBmiee, A. M. JtimtUr ^tfU Oupd. 
PbUadeL^ua, 16M. Sro. 
W» »ro not Quakcn, aor ii nligriooi con- 
trtnenf our btonrito ntaij; but wbtsa 
thU work WM buded w a ihort lime ajo, 
we cbkMIj read it, and tbe ntult of oar 
reOectioni upon it we pmpOM to g\t» onr 
ntden. The phncnptei of this aect hwe 
been often awl tbtnouKUj examined hj 
0t|)Mi, nn"* amply and TolnDunotiilr es- 
plaiDMl bj IbemwlTet; and we conld not ' 
«xactlr undewtand wby William Craif ; 
Bnnnuee bappeoed to think it worth while 
fcrhim (o write thi> book at thii tine? : 
After aU (bo cx«minatioD^«iid it bu been | 
« cloae oae — that we hare made of bis book, . 
we can diacorer do reasonable caiue for 
tbii ttran^ proceeding. We thought, to 
we this author'* own lajofoafe, that « the; I 
had taken their place" annni: Chrirtian | 
aeeti, that " they dwelt in the preaenco oT , 
all their brethren;" we thought, and BtiU ; 
think, that a »ociely, which, as a body, bad 
gloriouily distingijished itself in the pro- 
motion of many acUof justice and charity, 
a aociety, fl>at early raised its roice Bfttinst 
Qie slave trade — one of the foulest bbti in 
the history of Christian nations, a lociet} 

► which baa produced such men as Penn, and 
Banezel, uidFothergill, and Reynolds, and 
wUdi nnmbna uaoag ila memben the be- 
rate Hn Fry, n^ght have been permitted 
to enjoy its own ^nciples in peace. Wt 
Ihoyght, and (till think, that the principle!^ 
wUdi led to actions such aa theirs, arc 
jnctly entitled to the denomination of Chris- 
tiau ; for we are inclined, with all defer- 
ence to Mr Bniwnlee, to think there is tcd- 
cnble anthority for bdj||uig, that " the 
ti«e is known by it%/r^^KV* thougpht, 
■a flie Quaker* sa^oi^^krina in the 
varagraph quoted aa a BoH^rmotto to tho 
first part of the book on oar table, thai 
tbey were " just considered as a good son 
of people in the main ; who refused to fight , 
Mid to swear, and to pay tythes; and while 
the improred manners of the age allow that 
fbrtbeia»aDdotberunguUiities,they ought 
IMt to be ntelested, the public, in general. 
«arM little further about them ;" and we 
-thought farther, that the Society was pra- 
dudiv by ita Christian example, a lalutary 
■fibet npoe Uie nation* in which it exjsted, 
lud slowly and imperceptibly cbanj^ing for 
the better, tba tiMra of mankind upon onc- 
•rtwoimpertaatmlgoctsi as, forinslancfc. 



ihem. This minister of the gospel, thinks 
not with ua; he thinks Oat the Qsaken 
liare of lato been suSercd to get along too 
quietly; he says, their principlei are an- 
ti'Christian, and evidently believes, the 
lime ha* come, when tome such able man 
as himself should set about exposing them 
to uniTenal reprobation. It i* not strange 
that Mr B. should be a bigot, thinking that 
nothing can be beliered or understood a* 
it should be, by them who do not make hit 
crud their rule of belief^ — for the worhi 
hold* many Mch unfortunate people ; but it 
Is *tranga, that he should think of attack- 
ing with Ms most eapecial wrath, the reli- 
^out principles of a tocieh', which the beet 
men of all denominations of Chrietian* were, 
u we thought, wiUing to acknowledge as 
an established Christian sect The m<m- 
MT of this attack is not lee* strange ; iO' 
deed, we are very haj^ to Acknowledge, 
that tbere is, throughout, a very laudable 
confonnity between the design of the woril 
snd its execution. His bo^ begina by a 
brmal dedication to Ma uncle, a profoeeor 
of anatomy in the Univeraity of Glasgow. 
Next follows an adventisemeut to 
ei, setting forth the author'* 
[which is the first and last time that hi* 
diffidence appear* in the bookl and hintiug 
that he ha^taken great pains in collecting 
[ materials, and that if bis woric take with 
the public, be may be induoed b> mention 
how much pains it cost, him. Nest is a 
long and minute table of contents. Then 
I comes what the author sees fit to <all the 
I prom, which occupies thirty-Mren pifes 
with the story of the rebellion of thePrea- 

g' ^terians in Scotluid, dnring (be time of 
harle* n. ;— which i* rendered pecuUariy 
pleasant by a reference to the part that 
the author B great-great-grandfather bore 
therein. We are to understand that thi* 
"freat pn^nitor" was a star of pretty 
considerable magnitude among the Presby- 
terians of old, aa Mr B. succeed* in finding 
him named in one bode published about the 
time, where, it seems, that mention of him 
occun in a sort of muster-roll of some nas- 
sengcn in a certain ship that was wrectted 
in the Orkneys. There is, in this sanuj 
proem, an account of the battle of Drum- 
clog, and of Bothwell-bridge ; which, as 
a* well aa the rest of this part of the 
work, is wiitten in a style that strongly re- 
minds n« of MacpheT«on''s Ossian, and 
Wcema' life of Washington. All we gath- 
er from the proem that has any relation to 
the subject, may be comprised in one short 
sentence, to wit, that the author's aforesaid 
ancestor designed to write a polemical work 
against the Quakers, but as the nit oC \)uc 
11 



family htd not quite rvn out in his time, 
reUnquished hii intention, exp«*aing withal 
his belief that " *um o' hi* bairns, or, aiblins, 
his bairns' balms, wull migrate to 
that laun a' free toleration," and "ooro^ 
pleet the wark, out o' the rich material* to 
be bad in the toon of that siogulair and 
graite maun, Haister William Penn." We 
regret, as the Work did not see the light 
within the time that the old man *eems to 
hate contemplated, that itihoolderer have 
been produoed. After the "proem" fol- 
low* another address to the realer, •ettiw 
forth, what, we believe in spite of l£ 
Brownlee's eiamgde, i* the truth, tbat " re- 
ligious inquiry, and even controversy, L* 
peifoctly consistent with the loveliest ex- 
of charity," and that " politenesa 
lurteiy should preude over relinoM 
debates." How I»z this "niiuister of the 
gospel" has exercised charitv, and how 
much he i* governed by tbe rules of polit*- 
noM and courtety, our readers will ple*•a^ 
ly see, in tbe extract* which we purpow to 
make. Tlien fiiUow what are called max- 
the end of which be says, that (ha 
Quakers in thi* controrerty are the aasait 
anla, and he the defendant i because, 
aaith he, the publication of the opiniont of 
a society has ia it the nature of^an open 
challenge! Ofoouiae, Mr Brownleecaa> 
uder* himself as having undeinone (be 
challenge of every bod^ who hM written % 
book 1 we hope our valiant champion will, 
in mercy to tbe "reading public," — whs 
muat be in some sort second* and bottle-hold- 
ers, — play recreant occasionally, aitd not 
do battle on all these pnivocationa. After 
two mottoa, we reach tbe first part of the 
main work, which is styled " An Historical 
Dissertation on the Origin, Rise, be of the 
Society <rf Friends." In this part he en- 
deavours to show, tbat certain opioiona 
held by Plato, with *ame inodiiicationa, 
were also held by divers of the ancient 
Chiistiui writeis in the first and second 
centunes of the Christian era, were receiv- 
ed by great numbers of the Greek Church, 
and, after the fall of the eastern empire, 
were also adopted by multitudes of the L*- 
tin Church, Mid continued in substance to 
prevail till the time of Luther, ai^ after- 
wards spread widely among the Protestant 
church^ and now fonn a part of the doc- 
trine* of tbe Quaken. Allowing thi* to be 
a correct genealogy, allowing that these 
opinions are coTreoUy traced up to Plkto, 
who was not a Christian, still, it doe* not 
MIow fnm Ikit that the doctrines are 
false, and nobody, Quekeror not, suppose* 
that Vut proves them to be true. A toon 
may believe lai.ii'i nTPOfc, ^isiJi. -^sV im*^^ 
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dentand this. Tbia precious Brgument li • 
TC17 ravoiirable (peciraeo of his \ogic. If 
he can prore that a particular doctrine waa 
held bj a bad man, — omne talit puiictum< 
tlie doctrine ia false. We are willing 
believe tbat fbe Rererend Mr Brownlee 
doei not perceire, that by adopting' thii 
mode of reasonia^f, be mig:ht prove the 
ChriHtian religion false in ill fundamantil 
AKtrine — the exiiteuce of God ; it ia laid, 
we do BBaure him, that " the deril* bttitvi 
and tremble ;" of coune, all that thej' be- 
Uev«, i*. b; Mr Bnnralee, held to Ibnn no 
part of religiont truth. 

HariDf traced the pn^reta of the abre- 
■aid doctrinea down to the time of Crom- 
well, he commences hiahiatory of the Qaa- 
ken, in which he rakes up with most meri- 
toiioui industry, erery old calumny against 
the early memben of that sect, both as id 
doctrine and conduct ; intenningiing' dia- 
cnaNoos of their principlei, which it would 
have been more methodical to hare reaerr- 
ed for the second part of his work ; and 
concluding with a aection in which he 
charges the Bociety withdiven self-contra- 
ffictions in their doctrioea, audits members, 
^nerally, with living more luiurioasly 
than he thinks George Pox woold approve, 
were be to rise from the dead. The second 
part consists of divers "Dissertations on 
their doctrinal tenets, their worship, min- 
iatry, be.," in which be aiserta ammg oth- 
sr things, that " their general principle* 
are hostile to the practice of brotherly 
love and charity." The work oonclades 
with two appeodixei ; the former of which 
consists of notes too long to be inserted in 
die margin, and the latter is a brief notice 
of some of the more nninent writers and 
tninlsten among the Q,uakeT*. 

This ontline of the contentaof thisbodi, 
we thought a proper preliminary to enter- 
ing on a more detail^ examination. We 
are not competent to the task, even if we 
>rere inclined to it, of attempting to defend 
the Qiiaken agsinat the charges, tne or 
false, which this minister of the gospel ha* 
here arrayed against them ; and neither 
our readers, nor the Quakers themselves, 
would thank us for tbe attempt, were we to 
tnake iL It is our duty, however, to expose 
and reprobate tbe rancorous spirit 1^ which 
the book was evidently dictated. We call 
onr work a Literary Gazette, and consider 
onrselves bound to give notice to all class- 
ea of readers, as far a* we can, what mat- 
ter is provided for tbem. Now, we suppose 
Mr B. will admit that bis great book waa 
written for mtuiody to read, and whoever 
this somebody is, if he cbance* to be a aab- 
scriber of ours, we will do our best to let 
him know what sort of stuff this bulky oc- 
tavo la made of. 

First, and as of the least mooMnt, we shall 
show what the author understands by that 
" politenesi and conrteiy which should pre- 
side over religious debatea." Did we not 
have his word for tlie contrary, we 
afaonid almost thinksome of hii expressions 
against the doctrines he impugns, and 
against the supporters of those doctrines, 
Ibe liviDg ai well aa the dead, laroiutd not 



merely of asperity and contempt, but of ver>' 
vulgar rudeness ; expressions the very rC' 
veise of polite and courteous and such aa 
we had hoped that all disputants on reli- 

Siaa topics in the present day would care- 
ly avoid. We shall abow, unless the 
aebject grows under our hands out of all 
allowable limits, that be has endeavoured 
to calumniate the society in eveij possi- 
ble way; by charging upon them the 
acts, many times abundantly foolish, oi 
their predecessors, which are no way con- 
nected with tbeir doctrines, which the man- 
ners of tbeir age go far to excuse or tt 
palliate, and for which the Quakers of the 
present day are just so far answerable as 
William Craig Brownlee i* answerable fcr 
the murder of Archbishop 8harpe; by 
detailing the mad acts of Jamea Naylor, 
John Toldettty, John Perrot, and others, 
for which very acta, as Brownlee weU 
knows, those men were expelled from the 
society ; by asserting that the doctrines or' 
the Quakers lead to certainevil consequen- 
ces, which are contradicted not by the 
Quakers alone, and not only by all sound 
reasoning, but by the plain testimony of 
facts before the world ; by depreciating and 
damning with faint praise those acta of tbe 
Quakers, which even he dares not deny to 
be laudable 1 and, thou^ but, not least, by 
wilfui misrepreaeotation* of &ct* and doc- 



9o much for 
ceed to our proofs. And first, for the au- 
thor's politeness. In page 68, he very de- 
coroualy applies the language of Buuer to 
Fox, saying, he 

" Had li^u where other eyes neie blind, 
Apigt tft Jaid ia art the wind." 
He quote* the same writer again (consid- 
ering him, we suppose, excellent help in a re- 
ligious inquiry] in page 72, saying general- 
ly of the founders of tbe society, that they 
'• Denounced and prayed wilb deep devodon ; — 
Stole from Ihe smfut all ibi'u umes, 
And piled moitijed RDaiu ; — 
Modi cMUtoi teiA Iheir bma to rwn fai't, 
Abadt Uaody betut and Lvnfordr 
In pages 93 and 94, occur the following 
ourteous and polite paragraphs. 
" The coDvnInons of Apollo tsaled, with virinua 
ma, duiinc the glory of Uw Del^ic Oncle. At 
iM, tbat ipiiil iefi hii ihrine. Tbe Quakingi of 
the Syriin piieiti alio ceaied. So. ibe>e 'Iioly 
•loblinu,' which commencad aboui the year 
50, went on briskly till 1660. Theie sncieDt 
_3mblinu were completely outdone by thpm. 
TboM 01 tl» prieiteai could beu no compaiison. 
Ueie were tbe ipumi of the delicate (eoiale. Bui 
in the Society, not ooly lilUt chiidreo, and womeo, 
but robusL men, weiE Uuuwrt ijito 'hideoua coutor- , 
lioai.' In the fomiet caie, a lolilaiy perion iilec 
the temple of tlie idol with armuii and ibrieki. Ii 
tbe Utter, prostrate hundiedi covered Ihe place a: 
in ■ day of ulaughier. And if any credit can be 
given to an author (whom in point of candour, ki 
think, Mr li. HOndeifiill]' leiwmblei], wIid mat 



And Id lubsequenl periods, and eiren until lately, 
tbe preachen had unne dtega of tMi turiiuleot 
■pirit. They quaked, cbey ihuddered, and heaved 
up woidi from 'the fand of the soal/ bui sUU 
ttiey kept on tbeii feet. And in our limu in Phil- 
add^ia, ibeie have been ipeciinen« of violent 
■hnig^un of tbe ibouldert, atid brachial nritche*^ 
and prot^iooi wiy faces, and thumphigi on the 
pewt. 'I%sK,boweTei,areDat aoimichilHeaect* 
of the Delphic Spirit, ai the unnaiural eSbm of ■ 
mind in travail, whenilhai notiiingta bring foiUL" 

From page 96 to 101, is exclusively oc- 
cupied by ridicule of lAe drut of the Qua- 
kers. Upon this subject be is extremely 
smart We had marked a sentence on 
page 97, which we should extract, but that 
it is too grossly iitdecent to be repeated. 
We are unwjling to disgust oor readers 
with the vntgarily with Which tbe "reve- 
rend" controversialist illnatrates hia reli- 
gious inquiriea. Tliat this facetious mini». 
ter of the gospel may have no doubt aa to 
the sentence to which we refer, we will 
tell him it is that which begins thus ; " But 
as to the make of the last article, 1 mean 
the small clothes, I cannot find that it ia a 
line qita rum, that it ahould exactly resem- 
ble the mode of that on tbe fine statue of 
Penn, in the hospital yard of Philadelphia. 
lliis has got," tic. 

In page 1S5, the unfounded assertion that 
the Quakers are more avaricious than other 
set forth in terms of rare courtesv. 
Thus, 

Ihe United Slatei, they are, h is presumed, 
increase. Remole from Ihe prmecti oif am- 
naleimen, and the itn^ei of the warrior 
Toi fail bloody laurels, and tbe polilical convutiioEi* 
-f nalioni, Ihe iociely hai held i» way. and ftillow- 
liti Dim concemj in purtait 1^ rulut, vriiha 
ep at steady as time, and an appetite ai keen as 
Mih." 

He ends tbe firH part of bis book with 
the following sentence and note. 

the steady lblk>wer> of Fox, Ihe Society 
ilainneis a diitii^shed article of tbeir re' 

the Eplendoar of Iheir equipages. Ifae Iniuiy o( ^ 
' -' ubles, tbe delicacy and profusion of their W 
' tbat, if the sane George Fox were 10 tih 
' ^ ^ Id Ihe mournful it'^'^^rm'^ 
luld come doivi 



^omthe 
' bis disciples, he 
ith; he would resume iu> n 
und he nould fight all big battles 
llsaiuDg a new sect out of dege» 
week— (all Iht 



lied Qittkeiism. 

iild has besid 

[ coimtry propitU and n> 

In page 17^Mirs the following passage. 

sermon only; hot 



n page nSjwrs the fo 

' pnMlU^^p m fer 
whole, un^H prayers 



[«iy.l 



ai] an eye wiinefi of wha 



great nil the combat betireeii ' the good sted ai 
the bad seed,' and so hideous were the groans sj 
veilings, that in a field adjacent to the meetinK, tt 
herds of calile, and iwine.and doga, ran about as 
Diad; and cachjoiolDginihc notes which natui 
has given them, they swelled the choiui into toim 
thing superhunian. Totus aulem limul bacchati 



ily ihcir notes are not according 10 Iha camsl 
nilei." Ice Ik. 

In page 187, b Ibe Jbllowing dignified 
and very argumentative sentence. 

"Clirisi 'gave Ibe tide and true lidil 10 thoaa 
ivho turned 10 the pure light within.' George Fox, 
Cordieainir, and his coadjutors were (Iw royal 
heirs; they received tbe whole light and title in 

Seeing that our author's love of truth ao 
far overcame bis diffidence, as to permit bim 
(o make proper mention of hia nwdeaty, bis 
candour, and hia courtrsy, we regret that 
be waa induced to withhold a Gonfesu<« of 
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gallantry ;«-of his regard for that sex, 

^ regard for whom diatinguishes not only 
ciyilised from barbarous nations and ages, 
but ciTilized individuals from savages. We 
give an extract from the 199th page of this 
▼ery religious and highnninded work, as a 
■ample of veiy many passages. 

** It it eeiiain bo feoialfl preacher ever yet need- 
ed to BMke the sokmn invocation of worthy and 
leamodZachaiy Bovd, in his printed but unfnlh 
Hahtd version of Job. 

'There was a man, and his name was Job, 
And he dwelt in the land of Uz; 

And he had a good gift of the gah^ 
MaythelikebefiUosr** 

In page S7 of his Appendix No. 2, he 
thus notices lUias Hichj, who is a distin- 
guished Quaker preacher, residing, as we 
are informed, on Long Island, N. York. 

" But honest Elias is no j;>hilosopher, no chemist, 
[which, of course, unfits hun for a teacher of Chris- 
tianity], no theologian ; and men of his venerable 
years, are, every where, privileged characters! 

*0 XiyH fmffuum Xvrsr, mJ I w§kifXtym 

'Speaking is the solace of griei^— and gamility 
that of old age.*" 

We think that the above quoted passa- 
ges (and we have by no means copied all 
that we had marked for quotation) fully 
prove the character and extent of our au- 
thor^s politeness and courtesy. They prove 
more, — for we must leave ihe language of 
irony for that of serious indignation, — they 
prove that he is instigated by malignant 
motives ; for he could not but perceive that 
all these things might be true, and yet that 
the Quakers might be as much Christians 
as himself or his brothron. They therofore 
do not help his argument, and since they 
do not, are merely proofs, that he wished 
to overturn the Quakers, if not by force of 
aigument, at least by ridicule. Even hero 
he fails ; for the passages we have quoted, 
arc directed, not against the doctrines of 
the sect, but the manners of some individ- 
nals. What though some of the Quakers 
did, and still do, use a singing tone when 
they preach or pray? what Uiough their 
false, or roal sense of sin affect them 
with nervous tromours ? what though they 
find or imagine that a peculiar garb fur- 
nishes occasion for a grater watchfulness 
against sin, over themselves and their as- 
sociates ? what though some of their mem- 
bers, in Philadelphia or elsewhero, live 
more luxuriously than i s be coming Chris- 
tians? (We shall pros^^k examine the 
correctness of Mr B9>i^^^krar&ping de- 
nunciation in this rosp^^^^Ylilt though 
one of their elders, in a cRam, did sing a 
song which he had learned in his youUi ? 
what though George Fox wero aCordwain- 
er, and some of his coadjutors, for aught we 
know, JiiAsrmen ? what though their female 
preadiers make long sermons, and Elias 
Hicks be no chemist ? Does our author seri- 
ously suppose that this torrent of invective 
— for though he aims at ridicule, he falls short 
into abuse-^against the habits of some of 
the individuals of which a roligious society 
is composed, will help him to persuade his 
jeaders that the tenets of the sect which 



they founded, or to which they belonged^ note, stands thus. It is asserted by Neal^ it 
arc anti-christian ? No ; he cannot thmkso ; is denied by the Quakers; it is given up as 
and these passages aro but the overboil- &lae by the writer in the Christian Obsel^ 
ings of envy, or some other evil passion, ver, and it is believed by Mr Brownlee. 
from the mind of their writer. We may Had such an event occurred (and it is not 
well apply a text from that Tolmiie represented as being done in a corner)* 
which the reverend Mr Brownlee will do would it have rested on the sole author!^ 
well to study when he can find leisure to of Neal? Neai quotes no authority, but 
lay aside his Hudibras, — Out cf the abund' makes the statement simply. It ought also 
tmee <f tke Keari the mouth epeakeih. We to be remarked, that Mosheim quotes only 
have said that Mr Brownlee speaks of the Neai as his authority for this story. Now, 
dodrinee of the Society vnth asperity and admitting all these stories to be true, and 
contempt As we have already occupied many we think Llae^ we still contend that 
much space in proving that he speaks an- that they aigue nothing against the sound- 
courteously of the Society itself, and its in- ness of tiie doctrines professed by the sober 
dividual members, we shall cite but a single part, the bqdy of the Society ; certaioly 
passage to show how he speaks of the doc- they do not tend to prove that they hM 
trines, and of the sincerity of those who anti-diristian principles. There never was 
hold to them. ^ lect, nor a society, of any note, some in^- 
.^ . ^ « . . t. • ^ dividuals of which did not act more or less 

" There IS not a man of reflecnonm the Socieg, foolishly or wickedly. The aposUe Peter 

who would not kngh in his sleeve at the timpUton .r^{ . '**^**~*7- ^"^ •*'^"7. J 

who would beUeve%dthout evidence, and with the ^^^ ^ mipose unwarranUble restnotmnt 

deisdcal Pope who chuckled over the easv beUef of upon the Gentiles, and received a sharp re- 

his Catholic subjects, would exclaim, * A fime fab- buke from the apostle Paul ; but Peter was 

rUaHon thie^hick haiprovedto luenUivt tout:*" ^ Christian, however he mistook this point. 

We have said that he has chaiged npon Our author adds, that these extravagances 

the Quakers, the acts, many times foolish, ffrew out of their principles. This we 

of their predecessors. Take for example, deny. The same causes produce the same 

and there are many such passages, the fol- effects. The Quakers of the present day, 

lowing paragraphs and notes from pages assert that they hold to the same principles, 

94 and 95. now, that their ancestors professed, yet 

*«I>aringthefirstperiod,andalsotheMK»nd,the ^y ^«^«* "^^^ prwjtioe goingabout as 

seal of their prophets carried them hito extiava- *HP^' O^r a"t*»or doubUess professes to 

gancies of another kind. To give a brilliancy to believe what his ancestors believed, among 

Uieir denunciations, and to rouse the public atten- whom was one, at least, who justified the 

tion,they tought by signs. Some of them went murder of Archbishop Sharpe; and what 

mtocburdhes, dunne semce. clothed in mck^doth, ^ f ancestors beUeved, who exe- 

and their hair sprinkled with ashes. ** * «jv.« w. v«* w^^^omt* w^ ,«^%., .nw «««- 

Ann Wright, having hi the same gari) made her c^^d their law which pronounced Quar 

debut into St. Patrick's in Dublin, entered on a pil- kerism a capital crime. Nevertheless, we 

grimage to London, and went m these weeds think, that neither he nor we, should now 

througi the chief streeu, as a sign of approaching ^iank ourselves justified inmurdering a civil 

judgments. But to crown the wEole. these pro^ magistrate on the highway, however opprei- 

ets appeared m pubhc in a state of nudity. Dur- T^ . .^ ^i!^« 1j ♦u * -au r 

ing tSiCommonWeahh, and in the re^ of Charics "^e *^« m^J *»^« ^° J »«* ^*' ?«»^e' ^ 

U., several individuals of the Socie^ went in na- us would vote any heresy a cnme deserving 

ked processions through the streets of London. A death at the hands of mortal and fallible 

female came, in a state of perfect nudity, into men. The truth is, that all the fimnders oi 

WhitehaUChaM before the protector. The most ^ew sects have been somewhat enthusias- 

distinguished of these LApercaban heroes, were .. ^ «^ -^ -«j ^ i^ ««j 

Ecclel and Simpson. In London, the former ap- tic,-e<Mne more, and some less so; and 

peered naked in the fidr; and held on his lectures the wild acts of the Cameronians in Soot- 

and denunciations against folly, till the loud whips land, and the Puritans here, and the Quar 

of the coachmen imule him seek safety in flicht k^ers in flngland, resulted not so much from 

At another time he Uirew a Catholic chapel in Ire- jj^eir principles, as from the fervour of their 

land, into a scene of contusion. In the midst of , /!«;„„♦ Ju^* 4.u«- ..^...LiI^^wI ^w»^m . 

mas^ this Liipercus entered naked from the waist ««** ^°*' ^^"^^ ^fy^ considered error; 

upwards, with a chafing dish on his head, contain- and they were modified according to the 

ing coals and burning brimstone; he cried with a feelings of the individuals and the manners 

loud voice, * Wo, wo, to the idol and its worship- of their times. Those times are happily 

pers!* His third feat was performed in a church ^^jj^ j,- jm^ ^^ gpg g^pgj ^ gee our au- 

In London. During divine service he came in ^ Jrtake so much as he evidenUy does, 

stark naked; and raising his arms besmeared with ^\y ^7. r u- j ^ — ^ 

filth, he denounced the woes of heaven on the wor- of the feehngs of his predecessors, and 

shippers. Simpson continued his naked proces- make such an approximation to their illib- 

sions from time to time during the space of three era! conduct Still, he is not altogether 

je^n*' m^e them ; the manners of the present age 

For this valuable fact, he cites Neal's forbid it; and though it is said, that Luther 

History of the Puritans, voL IV. p. 175, in the heat of argument one day boxed 

Bost edit, Mosheim, vol V. cent 17, and Melancthon's ears, and though we suppose 

adds, that our author believes that Luther was, 

" Sewel has omitted this fact for obvious rea- notwithstanding, a sincere Christian, and 

sons. I c4inuot, with the Christian Observer, vol. no heretic ; yet we should not be deterred 

XIIL. p. lUl, give this up. It is stated by Neal, from a personal argument with William 

who was conversant witn the men of that period, Craig Brownlee upon any point, by a fear 

and though staled publicly by him, it was never \^i ^ should end in fisticufis. 

questioned tiU lately, so far as I can discover.- ^ ^ ^^^^ ia said of the misenble fenat- 

Now, the story that is alluded to in this icism of Nay lor and others, we think; that 
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it ougkt all haye be«a spared; because, ao« 
5>ffrij*"g to Mr Biownlee's own sliowiiii;', 
tiie Quakers diaowned them and theiir prin< 
oinlas ; and, of course, are no more charge* 
aUe with th^r acts and cfunkinsi than the 
Chuvoh of Rome is ohaigeable with the acts 
and opinions of Liuthev and. Calvin, ov of 
Feme^n and Madame Guyoa. Some of the 
men whom our. ai|thor mentions, went out 
ifom the Quakers and tonded new sects; 
ud some submitted, and were receired 
again on giving proo& of penitence. 

Mr Biownlee says, that he cannot find 
that Tolderoy was expelled, or even sus- 
pended; bnt it is obvious that one or tiie | 
other was done by the Society, because Mr 
Brownlee admits that he made acknowlectge* 
Bents of his enors ; a^d an inspection of 
the Quaker discipline, as expounded by 
Glnrkson, would have ihown him, and did 
iiiow him, unless he grossly neglected his 
dnty as an inquirer into Quakerism, that 
for the Society to call a member to account 
fiir any impropriety, ipao JoUoy operates as 
a siisnf>nsii>ni 

As thereibre Mr Brownlee must have 
known that the Quakers, as a body, disap- 
pnvved of the opinions and conduct of these 
men, we cannot but think it unfair in him 
to cast th^se things as a slur upon all the 
early Quakerst The passages here allud- 
ed to are in pages 87, 88, and Appendix 
No. 2, page 18. 

We have said that Mr Brownlee has at-> 
tempted to calumniate the Quakers by as- 
serting that their doctrines lead to evil 
consequences, which cannot reasonably be 
exported to spring from them, and which 
facts contradict We had marired many 
passages as worthy of notice in this point 
cf tIdw, but feel that Mr Brownlee has 
ateadv occupied more than a due propor- 
tion of oar eohunns. We will only notice 
two assertions. The first is on page t80 ; 
<* The first grand tenet of the sect has aten- 
dency to iMdmen into the wildering mazes 
of Deiun.'' To this we can only reply, 
that we have known many Quakers and 
known much of them, but have never 
heard a charge of Deim uttered or insinu- 
ated against any one of them, and that we 
venture to say this is the first time our read- 
ers have ever heard it We may recur to 
this subject presently. On page 288, he 
sees fit to say that "^The [not even iktir] 
doctrine of supernatural iniSuences carried 
out in its legitimate tendency, lays their 
minds open to endless fillies and decep. 
tion." Now we suppose Mr Brownlee, be- 
ing, afr albretaid, a minister of the g^pel, 
sometimes preaches to his people respect- 
ing the being and the attributes of God. 
We should be glad to know whether he 
chaiges them to believe that God is fnot a 
supernatural being, or, that he is wholly in- 
different towards his creatures, and never 
gives them the help of his influence. Th^ 
matmer and the degru in which this influ- 
ence is exerted, is, we well know, a subject 
of controveny among Christians. But we 
never befiire heard a gospel minister in 
Jkd utteriy deny it, by asserting that ^ The 
doctrine of supernatural influence," in the 
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general, without any qualification, leads to 
^ eodleaB foUies." Asta this charge against 
Quakers, our readers may judge as well as 
vre, whether their Quaker friends are re- 
markably apt to act fiwlishly or ^ under 
deceptbn." 

We coma now to our last and heaviest 
ehaige, that of wilful misrepresentations of 
facts and doctrines. This, too, we expect 
fully and eaaly to prove. And, first, for the 
mier^Msentations of facts. Our readers 
will have remarked that Mr Brownlee 
chaiges generally against all the Society of 
Quakers, ^ splendor of equipages, richness 
of droasto, luxury of the table, and the 
use of a delicacy and profusion of wines ;" 
now, we do assure diem, that it has been 
our lot occasionally to be entertained at 
the tables of Quakers, not only here in 
New England, but in Philadelphia and its 
neighbai^hood ; and we can speak of our 
own knoiwldge, that thia chaige, as it ap- 
plies to any who have fiiilen under our ob- 
servation, IS utteriy false. There may be, 
there doubtless are, some individuab of the 
Sodety,who live more luxuriously than be- 
comes their professioB, but they are indeed 
fisw; and Mr Brownlee must know it 
Here u our assertion against Mr Brown- 
lee's, and this is all we can bring, by rea- 
son that the case does not admit of deposi- 
tions being taken and used. He asserts 
that the Quakers did not at first condemn 
war, but, on the contrary, did advocate it 
How this may be, we do not know ; but we 
do know, that when he asserts that William 
Penn recovunended to the legislature of his 
colony of Pennsylvania that they should 
raise a sum for carrying on war, in obedi- 
ence to the king's letter, that be asserts 
what is directly contradicted bv Clarfcson 
in his Life of Penn ; and that he takes no 
notice of Claricsoa's aocoont of this matter* 
According to ClarksoD, whose anthority 
we suppose to be indisputable, William 
Penn communicated the letter to the legis- 
lature, and refused, though called on, to eive 
them his opinion on the subject ; and the leg- 
islature, being Quakers, did not raise the 
money, alleging their scruples of conscience 
for refusing so to do. He asserts, in page 
111, that the Pennsylvanian Quakers rais- 
ed an armed bandy to retake a sloop from 
certain pirates ; and did in fact recapture 
her ; and he says sneeringly, that ^' the 
historians of the society wriggle and twist 
under the difficult digestion of this morsel 
of their history ;" and refuses to believe 
their dechgratk>n that no arms were used, 
because of its improbability. Clarkson's 
account of the story is, that some unruly 
persons seized a sloop, and the magiitratea 
issued warrants to apprehend them, which 
was accomplished, and the circumstance 
was magnified by George Keith into a mak- 
ing of war upon the oflenders. Mr Brown- 
lee refers also to a story in Sewel's History, 
of the recapture of a ship by a Quaker 
from the Turks. According to Sewel Atm- 
eel/f not only was no violence practised on 
this occasion, but the Quaker even landed 
his prisoners on the coast of their own 
country* As to the storyi told in page 108, 



of the Quaker who drowned a highways 
man, Bftr Brownlee cites no authority what» 
ever, and a good deal would be neceasaiy 
to verify it We have a better anecdote, 
which we do believe. Robert Barclay was 
assaulted by a highwajrman with a pistol ; 
he tock gently hold on the man's arm, any* 
ing, ^ How canst thou be so rude r" and the 
ruffian dropped his weapon. In page 117^ 
we are told that theywitiptfig Qmikersj who 
exist near Albany and in the state of Ohio^ 
seceded from the Quakers in the days of 
Penn, under their leader, Case. Now this 
is, to say the least, incorrect The sect to 
which our author alludes had its origin more 
recently, we believe in the latter part of 
the last century ; and though some of its 
early members may have been Quakers^ 
yet those who were so, had been previously 
expelled from the society; and the Qua- 
kers have less concern in the formation of 
that sect than the Puritans had with that 
of the Fifth-monarchy-men, There are 
other passages the correctness of which we 
doubt; but we have not the means of ascer- 
taining their truth or falsehood. 

We have already drawn out this review 
into greater length than we at first intend- 
ed, and shall confine ourselves to showing 
but one misrepresentation of a doctrine. 
Mr Brownlee chaiges the Quakers some- 
times with Deism, sometimes with Sabel- 
lianism, and sometimes with Socinianism; 
and he says that there is a want of consist- 
ency in the writings of the Quakers, and 
that he mentions this particularly to guard 
agrainst an array of quotations from di&rent 
parts of their works, as from the London 
Epistles, wbich contain much orthodoxy in 
their modem form. Well might he guard 
as he could against quotations, when he has 
accused the Quakers of chang^g their ex- 
pressions in order to accommodate them- 
selves to prevailing doctrines, all the while 
meaning that the words should convey a 
different meaning to the initiated ; and of 
railing against Socinianism, while they . 
themselves are Socianian. Probably the very * 
last thing we shall do, will be to enter into 
an argument to prove whether the Trinitari- 
ans or the Unitarians are more correct in 
their opinionson this much disputed subject; 
but we mean to show that William Craig 
Brownlee has, on this subject, quoted just such 
passagres, and no others, and in such a way. 
as he thought would injure the Quakers in 
the estimation Q^^ose who agree with him 
on (hie j9^pnt^^^piotes laigely from Penn 
and froi^ P^^^BoB to show that they 
were SocinianllHwe have not, and could 
not procure, their writings at full length or 
in the early editions ; but Mr Brownlee has 
suppressed two very important passages, 
one of which is in Clarkson's Life of Penn, 
and the other in that copy of Pennington's 
works which we for this purpose have pro- 
cured ; passages too, the orthodoxy of which 
wc believe the most rigid of Mr Brownlee's 
own sect will not dispute, and with which, 
we doubt not, every sentence which he has 
quoted may be reconciled, if taken with the 
context, from which, for his own purpose, he 
has disjoined than. The words of Penn; 
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ta whiclk we aUnde, oie, " In my ocmfpMicm | 
at the doM I Mid, that we believed in Chriit, ; 
both u ha waa the man Jcani, and G«d over' 
aU bleaMd fcrerer." Oadcton't Ufi ^Pam, 
p. 100. The wardi of Pennington are, 
*' There an two or three thinf« in my heart 
to open nnto joo, how it ii with me io re- 
ferancs to tbemi lor indeed I have not 
been tai^t to denj may teatimonjt which 
the Bcriptare* bold forth concerning the 
Lord Jeiui, or any of hii appearance*, bat 
am taotfbt by the Lord more Tully to own 
mnd ^knowledge them. The £nt i« con- 
«oniD^ the Godhead, which we own ai the 
flcri p t u rei expreat it and u we hare expert 
xnental knowledfe of it ; in which * there 
Are three that bear recoid in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and 
IhcM three are one.' This I belioTe from 
my heart, and hare infallible demonatrar 
tion* of; for I know three and feel three in 

airit, even an eternal Father, Son, and 
)ly Spirit, which are but one etcntal 
God. Now coniider leriouily if a man 
fnim hii heart helicre Uiu( concerning the 
eternal power and Gi>dheBd, that the Fath- 
er U God, the Word God, and the Holy 
Spirit God, and that these three are one 
eternal God, waitio; to to know God, and 
to be luhject to Him accordingly, ii not 
thii man in a rif^ht frame of heart towaidi 
the Lord in this letpectr EpittU to aU 
Strimu Pn^tuort cf tlu Ckriilian lUligion. 
We might cite much mare to the lame 
•fllBCt, mi from other Quaker writer*, 
nncient ai well at modem, which we 
hare met trith on thii lul^ect, ai well am 
on the JfoMnuNi (which our author alaa 
accutca them of denying or allegoruing-.] 
But our object ii neither to prore that the 
Quakers bold the same doctrines ai Mr 
Brownlee, oor that the doctrines which 
they do hold are true, but only that he hai 



wniiti of rhe pooi, Uicir ricportniMt towacdi dM 
iDdiiin iriMi, iheii Uboun in bebolf of bUeAog 
Al'iU.a. call Sonii our appUuK. I will Dot dptiuct 
Bi^glii rniin che Uutcli which have long and juill; 
Briiirnpi] iht bronf of tome of th»Li iMdcri. I rt- 
vCTt ihemtioory of Gowmor Barclay, »j a man of 
Iriicm, pnidcnue, and iaugrity. The naaie of 
I't'Qn HuooUica in my mind tin idtai of wiadon 
anil <ound policy, kiujlt OB iliict national Ju> 
ikf," 4-L. 

In tui Appendix No. 2, page 35, Mr 
BrowQlee thui nuticea an able champion in 
behalf of the oppressed Africans. 

"A. Brnoet. ' A Shail Account of the Quakm, 
and ihrii Scctlemenl In America.' Thi moM le- 
iDaikabJR thii^ about lliii book ia, thai ii iiaB msd 
a ^lecuiiil rditiun- It hai no claima to Iht tills it 
bif asiUTni>d. It cODlaini the meagn glaaningi of 
a man amiable it ii inie, hut lupeiflcially acquaint- 
ed with luK luliJFCt. T)hi moat mikiiig of hia/m- 



Lllie othei Quaker 



leij 



Wa had almost b^fotten that we had 
chai|fed Mr Brownlee with faintly praitiog 
the acta of the Society of Qnakera, eren 
' where he could not deny that they wen 
landable. We cite the Ibllowing passages 
and notes to show with what relnotance ho 
taatifiea on this 



** What Ihej hste daDe,tbey nill do atone ; ami 
that KOIt which hsi been done in ihii way [thai ii. 
as a body] by them, haa been confined to unme al- 
Irmplsattbe uviliTaiion of lonie Indian tribei, aoil 
' ig of ilie condilioB of the AlriLani.* 



* TIm extent of their inflamci in punii^ don-n 
^Bt moM exectabla trafic ii^MBii buiogf, the 
Abican sUve-uade, we cad^MBicUT define. 
Thty glorioutly louicd np lU^HfUic tniud tea 
teaie of ibe evil ; and ihen acted notal^ and firmly 
in Mmcert nilh the atateimeu and christian public 
of Iha United !ita»a and Biilaiu. Palmui fici 

We mnat qnote a little more. Afterspcak- 
ing of this people, a* wo hnvo shown, Mr 
Bniwnlee finda himself Gorapcllcd to ad- 
mit what firilows; and yet sends this work 
to the printers without expunging the pas- 
•ages we hare quoted. 

"'Ibdr kind and aaUablemanneti have trcured 
ttem a rl^ to tha title of Vricnd* ; their tcntalet 
an AMh^tditasd fci tb^ prodaiKa, their (Dodetty. 
wA ataance atnmaut; ibeb attaatiOB to dw 



Now can it be poaaihlethatMr Brownlee 
can live in Philadelphia, wltere Anthony 
Bcnczpt spent hia days in unremitted exer- 
tioDs for the good of mankind, and be igno- 
raTit of the fact that Anthony Beneiet, if 
not the tint, wa* one of the first men who 
raised llitir voices againat Oie «lave-trade ; 
nr knowing this, be willing to ipeak of him 
nilh studied ridicule ? The fact ia on re- 
roril,' unhappily we could not procure a 
royy III' :i biogTB[Ay of him published a few 
M.'i<r<; 3i;»; but We state from memory, that 
Hiirii III!' nbject of the stave-trade waa 
l>ruii;,''[it iiefore the general meeting of tha 
tjuakcr'. Anthony Beneiet appeared in (be 
most conapiciMus place with hia counte- 
n:ii>rc (iathed in teaie, and exclainwd, 
" ^.ihtopia will soon stretch forth her band* 
uiili) God." He said no more, but the efiect 
wn^ cleclric. This too onr author may nil 
fiuifiiriide about liberty; bntfrom UM tim 
loKh have the Quakers, a« a body, mth their 
accustomed steadfaatness, through evil re- 
port atid through good report, been earnest 
it) the c-joae of the abolition of the tlare- 
tradc, and the emancipation of stares. 

We have done with onr charges against 
(his wriltr. We think we hare fully proved 
(hat the book is written in a spirit, which 
will materially weaken the force of its 
rfasoninjrs, — if any sncb thing* there be,— 
nilh nil candid minds. With hi* argnments 
wr hr,vi? little to do; we hare ibond 
Flnlcincnt* of fact* and doctrines, and i 
of hii premises being false, we can hat 
con lid p tire in his concluslont, on those 
points. We have not had the 
cprtiiinin^ the correctaesi ori 
of many of hia aaserlions, but that 
thciii arr incnrrect throws a doubt i 
re^l. The Quakers, acconling to their 
uEiiial (iractice, will probably reply to Mr 
Gmwnlre in net form; (hat is Uieir busi- 
ness — not oura ; and we have omitted 
cuminciitun niany passage* which we had 
Tnark(!>l as objectionable, lest we should 
liai c evf.a the appearance of aasuming the 
defpnce of that Society. 

Julin Brown of Wamphey published hi* 
book, rulitled "Quakerism the Pathway to 
fagauiBm," nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago ; bat tboM, whom be call* " Thi* 
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Ood-daring, Cbrint-blanpheming, Spirit-dia- 
piting generation of the prodigiously pro- 
fane and arroG^int aect of Bunagad Qna- 
kers," hare in the mean time established for 
tbemselvea an honorable luid well-earned 
name, while be and hi* book hare been for- 
gotten. We do not know what Brown's ad- 
mirer, Mr Brownlee, may perform hercaA 
ler; bat we do believe that his present 
work will not prednce a different result, 
nor meet with a better fate than that of his 



A Praeticai Trtatiit upoM Iht Avlhorily 
md Duty ofJvHicu of Ike Ptace m 
CruMMol ProiecMttan*. By AmieJ Da- 
•u. Solicitor Qe»eral cf Matntchutttli. 
Boston, 1SS4. 8vo. pp. SST. 
Thi deaign of this work t* excellent, and 
itsexecntion no way inferior to the design. 
The principal olgcct of the author ia to 
furnish a complete guide to jnaticet of th6 
peace in criminal proaccution*. It con- 
tains in the Jirtt part, ample directions in 
these proceeding! in every stage of the 
process. They are principally selected 
from common law authorities; much of 
them, however, is original, and founded up- 
on the present practice, a* settled in the 
Buprame Judicial Court of this State. The 
directions relatira to taking bail, and re- 
turning the process into court, and the tax- 
ation of coat, are fiill and accurate, and will 
jwobably be the most naefhl part of the woric. 
The tncon«etnest, want of information, and 
of punctuality in thejustioe* of the peaee, ia 
this respect, hare occasioited Mtiow UteoO- 
reuiencea and sacrifice* to thegorenunent. 
This part of the work must be regarded by 
the profession a* supplpng a want Oiej 
hare doubtleta often experienced. 

The Kcond part appean to bare been 
extended considerably beyond tite original 
purpose of the author, hut we cannot re- 
gret this, a* there is almost nothing in it 
whichcan be regarded a* mperflDOD* or use* 
less. There arc tH-o hundred aitd thirty pre- 
cedents of coin plain t!i — drawn with the tame 
accoraer, and in tlic aaine form with indict- 
ments. The book, tlir re lore, contains a great 
numl>erofpreocdcntsforIhe common oflen- 
ees, occurring inour courts, which, by chang- 
ing the caption* and conrlusions, may form 
a useful coUection of indictments, perhaps 
as good as any extant, for the utc of^a 
New England lairycr. The definition* and 
preliminary rcmaika, are taken from the 
best authorilie^ and from onr own decigions, 
and contain as much of this kind of matter 
as will be meful or necessary for a justice 
of the peace. Tt Is, in fact, an abridgment. 
giving the outline of the law relative to 
crimes and oflcnces. 

Wo tliink it onr duty to remark, that 
the price of the book is one qnartcr lesa 
than the ordinaij price of law books 
containing the aunti amount of matter, 
and we believe the proportion which the 
anperfiuous matter bears to that which 
is useful, quite as small, to say no more, aa 
in most law books of this siKc. The prin- 
cipal part of the woric, indeed, we may laf 
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the whole of it, except a few cases decided 
in Massachusetts, being taken from the 
books of the common law, of universal au- 
thority, the work may be useful in all parts 
of the United States. Tlie forms and pre- 
fedents taken from the New York courts, 
add, perhaps, less to the ralue of the book, 
than any other part of it. 

We undcrs':Aid that Mr Davis was in- 
duced to undertake tlie work, principally 
by the circumstance, that he had been 
troubled for many years in his official duties, 
bv the want of knowled^ and of punctu- 
ality in justices of the peace, and most of 
all, in those justices who belong" to the pro- 
fession, and undertake to do this kind of 
business. We think he may well hope, in 
future, to be relieved from this embarrass- 
ment, for the excuse of unavoidable ig- 
norance is certainly taken away. 

A Journal of a Tour in Italy, in the Year 
1821. With a Dttcription of CHbraUar. 
Accompanied vM. ieveral Engravingg. 
By an m^merican. New York. 1824. 8vo. 
pp. 468. 

Of our scanty native literature, the records 
of foreign or domestic travel occupy a lai^ 
proportion, nor aro we disposed to lament 
this circumstance. It is certainly well that 
those of our brethren who are able to in- 
dulge themselves in the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of visiting distant climes, should 
gt> to seek from those ancient nations that 
are now in their maturity, if not in their de- 
cline, much valuable knowledge, which the 
many peculiar circumstances of our compar- 
atively novel policy and institutions refuse 
lo impart. We do not only mean, that it is 
desirable to cultivate the taste by a study 
of those works which art and labour have 
created for the enjoyment of refined luxury 
at the bidding of boundless wealth ; or to 
improve and animate the sense of beaub^, 
by looking upon the most beautiful ob- 
jects, which the utmost efforts of human 
fckill, combined with the efforts of nature, 
have been able to produce. This is a 
valuable ad^'antage, but the least of those 
which an American should derive from 
jbreign travel. The spirit of republican- 
ism is paramount at his home, and not 
only so, but, perhaps without his conscious- 
ness, in his heart, and perpetually exerts a 
powerful influence upon most of his thoughts 
or emotions. It may be well, therefore, 
that he should leave this republic awhile, 
and go to the kingdoms of tho earth, and see 
that spirit, which is the governing and ani- 
matinfi: principle here, meetings with little 
check or hindrance, cither from ancient de- 
lusion or from popular ignorance or passion, 
— £Af re, subducMl, at least apparently subdued^ 
and almost crushed ; in some comers strug- 
gling to come forth and act, in others coun- 
teracted and well nigh extinguished, not 
only by external force, but by those rooted 
prejudices and that universal and exces- 
sive ignorance, which mingle with pure and I 
powerful principles, elements of opposition, 
weakness, and decay. He may thus learn 
to value aright and watch with jealousy 



that peculiar blessing' which he and his 
brethren have. He may also learn, on the 
one hand, how powerful is the resisting* 
force, which in Europe opposes the spread 
and dominion of political truth, and bow 
laborious and long the conflict must be ere 
the victoiy can be won ; — and, on tlie other, 
he may find good reason to hope tliat the 
cause of justice and of truth must inevita- 
bly prevail ; that it is perpetually gaining 
all the strength which can be derived from 
advancing intelligence, greater unity of de- 
sign and action, and a rapid increase in the 
number of its friends, while its enemies, in 
spite of partial successes, are exhausting 
their resources and discovering tlieir weak- 
ness ;— that while each wave may be re- 
pelled, and the rooted rocks rejoice as the 
angry waters are broken into foam and fall 
down their motionless faces, yet the tide is 
rolling onward ;^-ocean is upheaving its 
might, and vain must be the endeavour to 
fix upon its power or its progress a chain 
or a limit. 

He may not only do much good, as an 
American among Europeans, teaching al- 
most of necessity, knowledge more or less 
important respecting our national existence 
and condition, but may impress upon him- 
self, and afterwards upon his countrymen, 
juster views and a deeper sense of the ac- 
tual relation which exists between us and 
Europe ;— of the importance of our ex- 
ample, and the national responsibility whi<:h 
grows out of our national prosperity. 

This good work, the book now under no- 
tice has done, or at least may do to a very 
considerable degree ; although the author 
may be surprised at our thinking his journal 
capable of so much usefulness. He seems to 
have intended little more than to make an 
amusing work, which should give to those who 
Q>uld not travel in Italy, a correct though 
very general idea of that country ; and he 
has certainly oficred to the public a book 
which all will find entertaining. But he 
has done something more ; he enjoyed very 
peculiar opportunities for acquiring much 
interesting information, and a\ ailed him- 
self of them fully. He was in Italy when 
the Austrians were advancing upon Naples ; 
he journeyed from that kingdom through 
the principal cities of Italy, to Piedmont, as 
the invading army was marching south, 
and arrived at Turin just as the revolution 
in that country broke out. He travelled 
in the public conveyances, and stopped at 
farm-houses and the common* inns, and was 
thus brought into close contact with manv ot 
that class who are of necessity the most nu- 
merous in the body politic, and who arc apt 
to say what they think or feel witli little dis- 
guise or rcsene ; and his frt>e and frequent 
conversations are ver}' pleasantly related. 

Our author sailed from New York on the 
19th of Octolier, 182U, and arrived at Gib- 
raltar on the 29th of Nuvember. The for- 
tifications of this celebrated Rock are vcn* 
strikingly described. We do not recollect 
to have met with so full an account of these 
works ;»wluch prove, perhaps, more tlian 
any otlier works of art, how much men 
may accomp1i«'h, when their ingenuity and 



perseverance, and manual skill and labooTy 
are all stimulated by the noble innwilsfs 
which prompt them to mutual destmctioB. 
Our first extract will describe aome q£ tke 
most celebrated galleries. 

** Deetnther 3. Ahout one thirri the way nptk 
rock, and D<>ar the north end of it, stands a no» 
lih rastle of unorruin antiquity. It occupies iki 
brow of a perpendicular led^e, containing the esr 
cavated gaflenes, for which Gibraltar is so Dukw. 
We <ct out this morning, under the guidance of a 
Serjeant, to vi«it tliese galleries ; and after a tedioo 
walk through several streets, on the steep side d 
tbe rock, we found ourselves just below the casdt 
and at the gate of an old w^h stretching down htm 
it The gate was very low, and of plain and solid 
architecture; and tbe walls, which are Moomk, 
are formed of rough stones and large, thin biicfc^ 
in alternate layeni, cemented with mortar. A sob- 
torranean passage led us under the wall of dv j 
rison, and a few steps brought us to tbe be 
of the modem works : a dark passage bored 
the rocks, for a difitance of one htmdred 
feet A little way bej-ond, is the entrance to 
\V\Uys* Gallery — a powerful battery, capable ef 
playing upon an enemy from an inaccessibte h^^ 
through embrasures or port holes cut in the taeed 
the high, rocky precipice. The passaae to da 
guns ii a enllery, hUktcd with powder, three b» 
drrd feet long, and large enoucli for the pasf iog of 
a w-agon ; iniperfertly lighted oy the cmbraaaici; 




and where nothing is to be seen, but heavy 
(mounted, according to custom, on iron ca; 
boltctl magazines, and piles of shot This 
termiuateii at a shaft like a well, down which vt 
went, in total darkness, bv a winding ataiitair, 
where our fi>ot5tous echoed like guns, above sai 
below. Comwallis' Hall, into w-hich these siepr 
led u«, is a room about forty feet across, sappbri 
with a magazine, and three pieces of cannon. 

Going up the dark staircase again, and walki^ 
through a level passage, more tlian a hundred fret 
in lei^th, we came to the brow of the precipice, 
which may be a hundred and fifty feet higK uri 
whence a breastwork and several forty -two poaaden 
overlook tbe bay, and at a great distance belov, 
die Moorish caitle ; while the peaks of the «««■"«*«»« 
above, seemed yet as distant as ever. There ait 
also two or three mortars mounted here, of the 6> 
anietcr of thirteen inches. There it one in lbs 
garrison, half an incli, or an inch larger ; and that, 
a solfiier told us, was taken from the Spanish, antf 
was the laicest ever made. 

Our guide now led us up stiD further; and at 
length, passing between broken rocks, bobw tf 
which junod out overhead, and made a roof Hot iki 
path, we suddenly found ourselves m the raj 
e<lge of a precipice, five or six hundred feet * ^ ; 
and leaning upon a slight railing, looked down apos 
the Neutral Ground, which stretched out In a sanly 
btain, on the left to the bav, and on tbe right to da 
Mediterranean; while in front, it was bounded fcj 
hilU and mountains, in tbe neighbouring puts of 
Spain. 

By a dark hole juKt at hand, we entered ihs 
Windsor Gallery, which is formed on the sasa 
plan as W\llys. It is, however, at a ciesttr 
lieiglit— quite out t$ the reach of an enemy^aitil- 
Icry. and alK)ut five hundred feet in length. The 
guns too, are larger, and on account of Uie invgs- 
lurity of the rocky surface, through which theirea- 
bra >u res arc cut, the gallery is sometimes quite dark, 
and >o irregular, that it is difficult to proceed. We 
iK\t reaclKd the mo^t admirable pan of these 
mat^nificent work*— St George'? Hall. EztemaOr, 
it lias the appearance: of a round tower, against tlv 
side of tlie prvcipire, which the Rock of Gibralisr 
prervnts tou-ards tlie Neutral Ground. This ii 
partiy tlii' cfllect of art : but tiie skill of the ci^ 
necr has been chiilly devoted to forming a beauci' 
ful ciri-ular apartment within, about forty feel is 
diameter, and vaulted ovetliead. Tkie floor is per 
fectly smooth, and tlie walls are pierced for six 
xixty-four pounders. The care taken to keep mtnf 
tiling in ptrfecc order, together with the shaft on 
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through the top to let off the unoke, the smooth- 
BflM of the wmlt, and the acreeable light admitted 
by the embxasurei, aie calculated to please the 
eye, after it has become accustomed to the roueb 
ness and ^uom of the long galleries. Through tiie 
embrasure on the right u e looked along the per- 
pendicular side of the rock, broken indeed, yet on 
the whole surpriain|(ly unoothfor a natural surface, 
mnd riiing to a sublime hei§|ht, like the wall of a 
colossal city. The gun which stood beside us was 
so balanced, that the guide, with the strength of one 
band, pointed it down almost perpendicularly ; and 
SDch is the regularity of the precipice, that a ball 
fired fipom it would have almost grazed it the whole 
distance, uid yet have met with no obstruction, till 
it fell upon the heap of loose stones, which has ac- 
cumulated upon the plain below. While we were 
in quarantine, we had often noticed a bright spot, 
like a window, near the line of iunction between 
the lock and Comwallii* Hall, which now proved 
to have been occasioned by two opposite embras- 
ures, through wludi we had seen the sky : for stand- 
ing m a line between them, my eyes ranged over the 
qoarantine anchorage, and soon singleil out our 
▼essel among a crowd of merchantmen below. On 
Ihe NeutnilGround, are the remauis of several old 
entrenchments, raised on various occasions; and 
though they appeared like works of but little con- 
sequence at that distance, had been imporuut bat- 
tenes. The serjeaut was familiar with many points 
of local histoiT, and had numerous anecdotes at 
<»mmand. vk poiote<l out particularly one of the 
breastworks, which the Spaniards erected, to annoy 
the Windsor Gallery : but it was found impossible 
for the guns to carry so high, and tlie only point 
within their range was an insignificant battery at 
the water's edge, under the norOi end of the rock, 
ikt on our left. In the mean time, the tremendous 
artillery we had just been reviewing, had poured 
down such a shower of heavy shot, that the posi- 
tion was very speedily abaniioned. 

A flight of steps, cut into the solid stone, brought 
ui to the verge of the precipice, on a level witii tlie 
top of Comwallis' Hall. It is surmounted by a 
conical cap, through tlie centre of which is the 
chimney, which lets off the smoke of the guns. As 
we had become confused by the various objecu we 
had seen, and tlie irregular manner in which we 
had gained this spot; and besides, could see noth- 
ing above us but a single mass of rock, we sup^jos- 
ca ourselves on the summit : but the suide desired 
us to follow him, and judge for ourselves whether 
we were yet at the top. We accordingly stepped 
upon a crag which projected near us — though! 
confess it was somewhat appalling to observe that 
the cleft between, over which wo had to spring, was 
bottomed by the Neutral Ground. Looking up, we 
saw the North Pinnacle--a mass of grey rocks, al- 
most over our heads, and about a thousand feet 
above us, which, so suddenly discovered, had a 
most singular effect upon our minds. We seemed 
to be shnnking to the size of pigmies, and felt at 
the same time, so strone a disposition to contem- 
plate the vast magnitudes around us, that, for tiear 
.of forgetting ourselves, and falling from tiie shelf 
on w^ch we stood, we lav down, and grasped 
"with all our might a ringbolt, the only thing we 
oould lay hold on. For a momem, the crag schemed 
to be shaken, and almost to danoe hi the air like a 
bird's nest in a high wind, as if separating itself 
from the precipice." 

Thence he sails for Naples, and arrives 
there so as to finish his quarantine before 
the carnival begins. Of course, our trav- 
Teller climbs up Vesuvius, as in duty bound ; 
and from his story of tliis adventure, we 
extract the following' lively account o( the 
horrors, if not the dang;ers, which oppose 
the ascent 

''The guide now led us towards the foot of Ve- 
wvins pronerly to called, which rises, like an im- 
menie am heap, about twelve hundred feet high; 
«iid all the way we trod on newhr-formed lava. 
SteuM irtre iswing out on all sides ; but at the 



foot of Vesuvius, the place where the lava first ap- 
pears, smoke was ri^ng in clouds, which sometimes 
shaded the sun. There we scramble:! up a heap 
of loose rocks, along the lo^ of which was slowlv 
flowing a stream ot half-fluid matter, in a ditch 
tliree or four feet wide, self-formed, but perfectly 
straight and regular. It was encrusted with a porous, 
black surfiice : but whenever a cloud passed over, 
or rather when the smoke of Vesuvius rolled for an 
instant between us and the sun, it brightened like 
red-hot iron, or a rattle-snake suddenly enraeed, 
while a strange crackling sound passed over it that 
made us start. Quantities of the lava were easily tak- 
en out with a stick, but the heat was so great as to 
make the operation somewhat incon\'enieiit It 
was so hot as to make the wood blaze ; but soon 
grew hard, and in a few minutes cold enough to 
handle. While thus employed, we heard repeated 
sounds like distant thunder, which we supposed to 
be the guns discharsed from the ships in the l»y, 
though our guide declared they came from the 
mountun. 

About thirty yards above this place, was a heap 
of rocks fifty feet hi^h, which marked the spot 
where the lava burst from the ground. Smoke was 

Sassing off hj a hole in the top, while tlie current 
owed from its base. Within a short distance, 
there were several other mounds of this descrip- 
tion, each of which was performing on a small 
scale the work of a volcano, and was in fact a mim- 
ic Vesuvius. By an accumulation of stones, the 
passage gradually becomes clogged, and at length 
the lava finds a new vent, where it forms a new 
channel and a new cone. 

Through a hole, we saw the lava just as it issued 
from the mountain — there it was, fifteen feet be- 
low us, in a cauldron it had formed, eddying and 
almost boiling, like melted iron, shining in its own 
infernal light, and possessing an aspect unnaccoun^ 
ably dreadful, as it it had brought along some of 
the horrors of the bottomless pit Here, we were 
told, a Frenchman lost his life a few days before. 
Whether his death was accidental or intended, we 
could not satis^ ourselves. Our guide, the brother 
of him who had accompanied the Frenchman, de- 
clared he threw himself in : but nobody, I think, 
could look down this chasm and believe it That 
he perished here is certain however; and the Nea- 

Sohton saw his remains re-appear below, and float 
own the current!" 

Pompeii and Herculaneum were visited, 
and all their disinterred memorials of by- 
gone days and nations amply examined. 
After seeing every thing in and about Na- 
ples worth seeing*, our autlior travels on to 
Rome;— -being encouraged to pursue his 
route by such enticing circumstances as the 
following. 

** As we were leaving home this morning, we met 
one of our firiends going to our lo<^ngs, with an 
American gentleman just arrived firom Rome. He 
u'as in the dress of a diligent and industrious trav- 
eller, stepped c||uick, and I thought had a hurried 
expression in his eye and manner, as if his journey 
were not quite finished. We inquired the news. 
' I narrowly escaped falline into the hands of the 
robbers at Terracina,' said he, in a way that made 
us start. * They came down from the mountains, 
night before last, and took off fifteen or twenty 
boys firom a school. Tlie schoolmaster and a sol- 
dier were killed in making resistance, and the coun- 
try was in a state of alarm. The courier made the 
postillion set the horses into a gallop, as soon as he 
heard tlie news, and they ran all the way to Fondi. 
There is very little pleasure in travellinf that road, 
I assure you. You hardly see a man u all tliat 
tract of country, who does not look as if he were 
half an assassin.' This intelligence was not very 
encouraging, particolariy when we recollected that 
two En^ishmen had lately been taken by this same 
band of robbers, and liberated only in considera- 
tion of a large sum of money, l^y had released 

one of them with a draft from Lord » wliom 

they detained, for 2000 Napoleons; and one of 



our companions happened to be present the other 
day, when it was presented and paid, at an English 
banker's. We inquired what was the news from 
Austria, and received for answer, that an army was 
on the march against the kingdom of Naples, and 
that, on this account, be was aetermined to return 
to Rome as soon as possible, allowing only a little 
time for seeing the curiosities in the neighbour- 
hood." 

He determines to go in a vettura, the 
common public vehicle of the country, and 
leaves his friends — who happened to pre- 
fer security and speed to the best opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the 
country they passed through— to g^on with 
the corriere (mail-carrieA, who would ar- 
rive in much less time. But we shall not 
have room to follow our traveller through 
his whole route. From Rome he went to 
Florence, Genoa, and Turin, stopping a 
considerable time wherever he found any- 
thing qf interest enough to compensate for 
the delay. He forgot not that he travelled 
in a land at once cumbered and sanctified 
by acGiuiiilated ruins, which may be said 
to veil its actual condition with the shad- 
ows of past greatness ; and that around him 
were the most beautiful works of ancient 
or modem art. But no deceptive refer- 
ence to the past, appears to have prevented 
his forming just views of the present cir- 
cumstances and prospects of Italy, nor was 
he led away by statues, pictures, and pala- 
ces, from a close observance of the condi- 
tion, the habits, and the character of the 
people. Whoever reads this <' Tour in 
Italy," may learn from it many things 
which will help to answer the interesting 
inquiry, how far this people are prepared 
for liberty like ours, and what the farther 
course of preparation must be. We will 
quote some remarks relative to this subject 
from the journey to Caserta. 

** This tract of country fonned part of the *Cam- 
pania Felix' of the Roooaas, and to my eyes bears 
no mdications of having lost anv of that fertility, 
which in ancient times renderea it famous for the 
richness and abundance of its productions. It was 
u a Rood degree the luxuries supplied by this toil, 
which rendered the bay of Naples the resort of the 
wealthy Romans under the empire ; and I should 
be slow to believe that the soil alone has degenerat- 
ed. In Modem days it has been repeatedly sprink- 
led with volcanic ashes from Mount Vesuvius; but 
this should increase its fertility, for the best wine 
in the neighbourhood is made on the mountaui it- 
self No, it is the mhabitants, or rather I should 
say the government under which they live, that 
have produced the change. The labourers, appar- 
ently living under the fidl neor of the feudal and 
the pontifical systems commned, are crowded to- 

g ether in little dirty villages, basely ignorant and 
iUiniliated, without the power and without the dis- 
position to improve: while the meUow and lus- 
cious fruits of their toil are sent to the palace and 
villa of the indolent and vicious hmdhofder, or the 
overflowing treasury of some church or convent— 
the abodes of sloth and vacuity. * • * • 

The villages through which we passed bore the 
strongest marks of a poor and degraded population. 
Some of them must contain five or six th^wiwand 
people; yet the houses were low and small, and 
many of them, I will venture to say, not built since 
the discovery of America. The windows showed 
vacant and duty fiues, the doors iU-fiimished 
rooms, and heavy stone walls and floors deeply 
worn by ttie foet and hands of numerous genera- 
tions. Nothing like a new house, nor even an im- 
proved or a repaired one was to be seen;, audi 
mode op my mmd v<bMiit v»«i8»%^i^^^paa^ ^mrksmm^ ^ 
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Iha mta 1 uw lookeil ckpatale of nnJuog > chair 
or > window-ihatter, oi even of puuini > MW bul- 
tononbit dooi, — The itncu hwlonu Ken pti»d. 
but the amnpo gtnemlly 1b j Iook ia th« dtut, uii i 
did loan hum Ihui good. Now and tbeo we piu- 
■d Ihehigh waUiof «>iiMifbilHddengrouod,ttie pn- 
loiui of ■ pstiy Ijllc-heaiei, or the garden of loiai^ 
convent; buieveiy Ihiunvru conceded eicept Ibe 
topt or the nrarc«t [rees. and noitiiag but the owo- 
en and the birds could conjecture U wbol tfac j aia- 
tiioed. 

. It wu ID artrr-Ihaif ht with me to draw a com- 
pariun l^twren theie villagei and our Anwricati 
lowni, for tlKCB wai noltiing to make me think o( 
it al the tiine. The tiouiei were b> cknely built ax 
thou of a city, and the itreeK u dbiiow and 
iinconilortaNB. There wai no neat and laiiefiil 
manaioD which might be the resUence of the law^ 
ytr, the phytician. or the cleriynuin, and there wav 
not a ni^ie bruihed coat or tidy gown in the itieei. 
to dlacounienancetliauiuvBtBl poverty andilavaa. 

No one indeed, can cat! the tnoft baity ^aiice 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ c«d that ■ 






of lociaty i> euluvlj dJnereni fiom thai amon| 

Ivei, and » dillerenl ■■ to make him r'~''" 

' ' 'Duld ultimately prove 






betieficial to the country. Tlie people 
and poor. Under the prewDl (that 
ftaie of thing), tiiey will alwayt remain to. Over- 
throw the moral appreiiion of ttK prieitttood and 
the political oppreuion of the tarda, and you will 
make it pouible i<n them to impKire. But what 
•ott of gOTcnunent ahould be eitabliabed in Chi 
mean time. There muii be an interval, and a loni 
one too, between the eitabliihment of a new and 
better ijntem, aitd tha uetiiing of that *y>tem ~ 
Mopontomia impnmiDeai in the paople. It i 

M « gavenimaiu wUeh will not only piatoci. 

Ilret, the property. aiMJ the independence of ha aoh- 
iectt. hut which will inquove tbnc n^ndi and Ih^ 
habita. Now in what proporUon ibould be idnfled 
the ordinary elementi of a Miiinine ponn? 
The people will make bat a roiry ngore alR^ila- 
iron lor totoe time yet to cooie, if we maj jodge 
from tbtir appearau^ when aX theii daily occapa- 
idoni ; and will the monarchical oi the ariitoonti- 
cal biaacta of the oatiaDal tree cberiih aikd protect 
the ioEuii ihoot. (oi the expreti purpoie of allow- 

Sit to riae hif^b above and mranhadov ibenv 
rai > Ttaii hai ikot been 
•bown by them in other 



— _., --I aught I can we, the Meaimlitan peo- 
ple are likely to gain Utile hyOutreTOhuioii-" 

We hBTB b&rdly roora for more extncti, 
bnt think it doe to out autlior, to ihow bow 
lie write* wben upoD 1mi tinnbre ribjecta. 

■* Al lbs dd prieit had now (one away, tba Ultle 

K'. walked akiwlj towarda me. looking hj innu at 
cattle and the Miangei. and kniniif vei* le- 
dately. ■ !■ thia the ehnrcb of St LoienKh Gttle 
rirli* •8ipiot«i,[yei«ir,] win yoa phiancfiee 
it? Shall I go and call brother Luiri back?* 'No, 
BO. I have no time to ipara— Yoa have >ome fine 
oveayoDder.' 'Yea, lir. they are very good and 
quiet The J let nie take ore of them, ai^ do eve- 
ry thing I tcl! them, altboDgh I am a lltde ffd. 
Tbera are oiii^ nine now I tlK other haiione away 
— (be (amaumon of that you >ee on the mtle bank. 



I't bellete you efer tai , . _, 

obaerre what a good grey colour they have: that 
t« the belt cokwr for oxen.'— She ware a bonnet 
made of coane braided nraw. and carried auotber 
tied to ber arm. She had a moit amiable little 
fiice, and I thought might have been taken for a 
New E^lasd cWy, even to the crooked, maty 
knltting«eedl«i ibe bad in her handi. Tho «ock- 
big, bamver, wa* of brown thread ; hei kDiltiog- 
ihaatb • bollaw itick (perfaapi elder), and when 
"y Italian. 'Ii ■ - 



..w »okP, it w , _ 

•Wcklac.'' ' 8%noi no— I have k 
kebre Ulia, fci you will perceive I 
an day, irtjie tba weallin ii lo cIp 

thougli I tun KHDatimei bnenupted w 
firay. and ferjaflnbTB J little aisisr 



that your fiivt 



inknhal 






I nmning n|i to ua with bei hair flying, ^le ia not 
I my lialer either, but the daughter of mv mother-in- 
law. Hei name ii Maria-lam Teren—Ab, Ma- 
ria ! Where have yoa been to get your idieeka 

red? Comeherean' " " ' '' " 

the bnght-ejed little _ 
mere axceai oT apirita ; and though 
rofuirii, waa quite aa good natured u »« •»»!. 
' Tlwie, licnoi. you lee what a ttouUe the ia ; ibe 
won't mind nK. She li very bad [caltiva,] do yoii 
not think so f — But would not you tike to go in and 
aae the church, air > You wiU find the chapel of 
San Fabiano, and that of San Sebaitiano over hir 
oi™ tomb. Oh, they are veiy beantifuL You caL 
KB the catacomba too, lir, where all the Cbriiliani 
were buried ; and if brother Luigi were only hen- 
—ni ring the beQ, and then bell come back, and 
tell you a great deal about them. He know! all 
the diapela, and the ataluei and the pictutea, aub 
wiwra the Chriatlaua uied to pray uibder gtound. 
and bury tlie martyra.' 

I waa too mucb in baite, and contented myael' 
with a hany glance at the inieiioi of the church 
witboQt waldna fhi tbe cotkcomba to he opened 
coneemiiuwhlcfamfbook confimed tbe worda or 
my little fnend. Aa I .... 



more common in lUi coimtij. ' How can you aik 
me lor any thin^' laid I, 'when you have nine 
lane oiea like tboae, (Dd 1 have not one, and iwvei 
had any.' 'Pleaie to beat intend, upior.' ibe an- 
awered, coming ntarei with her needle pmnted al 
me— -Pleaie tobeaiionundtlut Ihey are imt my 
oxen. They beloi^ to Giuieppe [Joaeph], a gen- 
Uemao who Isave* them with ui to be taken care 
oCaodpajaui very little for it. Giuaeppe livei 
in Rome. Hv bMiia[caiBmial ia onlyalittle way 
fromhen. WiU you go and aee it? Come,IwiU 
ihow it joo.— Thanli you, lignor— But if yoi 



TeiaN esMcued h 
It ilie oonll not diai 



•rttontf-iou-^. „ 

hie, and broke out in a broad landk while Tereaa 
bade me ' addio' wiib a iweet ame?* 

Tbe work ^ipeui to bnye been written 
butily utd (»relenlj ; tbe i^le ia unequal 
and aometiiuei bad. Tbere are pauagea of 
tree ebqnence, titi othen wbere tbe at- 
tempt it too obviou and the incceu not 
reiT decided. Tbe pktM, •Itbongh mere 
ovtliBc*, are not onlj ornamental bat me- 
ful, and it woald be well if the bahioii of 
appending mch engnTiiin to botfa of 
traveli aboold become {neralent. We have 
found the want of an index of content! 
tronbleaome, and raneit to the author to 
add one when hu work come* to a nriTtiiid 
aditjon,— which we tbink be bn good Tight 



lUgidar Symm, on a gnat ttaritty o/Etaa- 
gtlieal ShAjatttuid Important Ocetuioru, 
mA Muneal Sirectioat for all Ou Va- 
ritlUt o/AppropruUt Expmiion. By 
Sammel WiOard, A. A. S. Mmitltr of^ 
Pint OumA tit DterfiM. Greenfield, 
Han- 1834. 13ma. pp. 132. 
This work appean to hare been detigned 
(or the purpose of recommending some im- 
portant principle!, which have been too 
UtUe regarded, and bj attention to which 
the tinging of pialma may be rendered 
CDore eiprtMive and afiscting. That thia ii 
a moit deairable object, must be acknowl- 
edged bj everj one having a taste for eitb- 
er poeti; or tautk, wtto baa had bit seal 



I pained at the diMwrd between thew larel* 
I listen, wbicb he is compelled to witntM 
: week aAer week in the exerdiei of public 
I worship. Wb do not auppoee (hat every 
: one has been leiuibleaf tbii disagreement- 
for it is an evil of so long standing, that it U 
I atxotmted in a manner necessary, and paw> 
I ed bj aa a matter of oourte without notice 
, or care. But it niaj well be regretted that 
I it afaonld be so ; for if^ instead of tmitinr 
I hymns and tunes at random, as is now 
done, paint were alwayt taken to adapt tha 
I expreasion and ttjie at the one to the otb' 
I er, and to regard the tentiinent in the per- 
I formance, it is veiy certain that the psal- 
; mody, which now issotnucb a mere relara- 
. tion, or a beautiful exbibilion, or perhaps a 
wearisome noise, would become as attr»ct- 
ivo as eloquent speaking, artd do as much 
to at^mmplisb the parpoeet of reUfioui ww- 

Mr WUlard, in bis preface and hymnt, 
aims at precisely this objetH ; a most onm. 
mendable sikd important one- And if Im 
poeUcal genius were equal to hit judginent 
and taste, we shonld say that he bad miyU 
not only a most oripnal, but a most ralna- 
ble book- The hymns are aU written by 
hunself ; and as no man erwr yet hat wrifc 
ten a handred and fifly-eigbt good hvmni, 
our reader* of oourte will not be snrpriied 
at being told that these an not aUVooA 
Many of them are excellent ; bot as a col. 
lection, we fear they want that richnest, 
beauty, and meb>dy of composition, which 
are ettential, m this affe of poetic refine- 
ment, to draw a large share of public at- 
tention. Tbe spirit of profound piely and 
ardent retigioot feeling which pervade 
them, and their correct language and tirttnm 
expression, will be sufficient recommenda- 
lioD to devout readers ; and we hope wifl 

iterest them in the design for which ther 

re composed- 

The main point, as we understand it 
which our antbor would lecuic, is thii, 
It in any given hymn the ttauni shonU 
— be formed on tbe tame model, and adapt* 
ed to the same tune; to that the modSa- 
tion of no line in the poetry thonU contra- 
dict that of tbe miiac This looks like a 
very reaaonable proposition ; and s<nne may 
fancy it like soberiy lajmg down the max- 
mv that if a man have six coaU they otwht 
all to fit bim. It U in fact a panllel prop- 
omtion ; and yet, self-evident a* it may bL 
■ It never hat been tboufht abnirl to deny 
it in practice. Nay, to nnich ara we gw- 
emed by coitnn, that w« qnielly bear I* 
hear fine verset matched ts tunci, which 
they as ill fit at tbe armor of GoUath tha 
youthful limbs oTDav^ 

Tbe t^lem may be better understood by 
our musical readers from one or two exaiik- 
plet of hynuu. Tbe ISSth ia adapttd w 
the tune of .dnaKid; well known aaharinf 
a pause in the middle of the third line, whick 
ilways intempti fte tense of the vetsc^ 
and soinetimet divides words asunder. Itte 
rollovring hymn, tbougfa of course it it put- 
ting a strong cate, will do mor* than a vol- 
ume of argument to show the ftbannl mxa- 
OCT in which tuoH hare Uen fraqoratlf 
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IM to uoauitabLa vene*, and the adTanta- 
get of the plan propoBod. Let ta; oae 
sing it and try; and afler ling-inp IbU, l«t 
liiin apply the aame tune to any hymn of 
ID metre be may lelect 



And checn out dark abode. 

X Aoibot of all tbc cauDllcu worldi. 
The nult of heaven diiplif ■> 
Awed hv thy power— The* wb adore, 
And chant oui eTcnlng layt. 

3 Uader tbow aro, wbich nerei eloae. 

We lay oi iovo lo deep i 
Beani of prayer — Make lu iby can, 
And ule out ilumben keep. 

4 Sooa ■> the ran with new-bom njt, 

ReluoMi the eaHeni ikiei. 
Source of all ligh 



in one ugbt. 



liet the tame eiperimeni be made with 
the fbklowin;, deei^ned Ibr the tune of 
BUndon. We are wire that the exact mn- 
taal adaptatioii of muiic to metre will be 
fclt lo five a new beauty to the tune, and 
■ - 'Btbeverae. 



"1 Infinite God— ihf glorioui name — 

Let earth and heaven — with joy proclaim ; 
Angels and men — Join in the Mrain, 
Chanting aloud the rapluraui Ibeme. 

i Gieat ii the Lord -whole Hvereisn iway— 

Strong ii hii hand ; Sure bit command ; 
Miltioia of leerUt hb power diiplay. 

3 Ifitdon betoDgi (o hiin alone, 

Touhuo) our every tlnuglit ia known; 
Holy and jurt— He is our trust ; 
MtTPj locever gildi hit throne." 

Theae examples may prove that one 
great caute of the ill adaplalion of toaes, 
ia to be found in (be careleu manner in 
which the liymni have been constructed. 



r Willard'i bjmns are composed for cer- 
lain tunes i but oiosl poetry of this sort has 
been written wilhout any refanl to tuiiea. 
Pocta bare for^tlen that they were writ- 
ing for music ; and not only for mmic, but 
for that of a very peculiar character. Now 
it certainly is absunl, to keep out of view 
the express object lor which the composi- 
tion is designed. That object ought, in all 
leasoD, to delermioe the character of the 
composition; the form of exprcsaioo should 
be accommodated to Ihii, josl a« much aa 
to the rhyme. Various licerwcs may be 
giveD to him who writet what is to be read, 
whicji canoot be claimed by him who writes 
what shall be sung. When he writes for a 
tune, he subjects himself to further rrslric- 
tioDS, he agrees to conform to the paces of 
Its movements i he puts on, as it were, 
another chain, and if he cannot walk so 
gracefally io these additional fetters, let 
him cease to write tor singers, and be con- 
tent to hate only readen. 

To all that we have heard alle^, or 
which might be alleged, respecting ihc re- 
straints thus imposed, and the dilCculties 
VD& impostibilities thus created, there is tliis ; 

" ' 9at reply ; th^t they an lubmitted lo | 



by the writers of songs, and therelbre can- 
not be insuperable to the writers of hymns. 
The profuie poet easily accoromoil^tes biii 
[ncasures to the music, even whtn most 
Irregular and capricious. Witness Moore 'i 
songs Ibr the Irish Melodies, in which he 
has successfully attempted conibinations of 
metre before unkoown. He would fei<l 
himself disgraced by Ute plea, that it is 
necessary to make aoaie stanzas unsuited 
to the munc, in order to render the work 
easy to himself. How much more irralioa- 
al the plea, in one who ii writing for the 
plain and regular melody of church tunes. 
Besides, that in regard to songs the license 
would be far more excusable, because they 
are to be sang by single voices ; the per- 
former therefore has the power of favour- 
ing'the accent and the sentiment, and, by 
singing ad libitum, of rendering thai con- 
formabie to the tune which the poet had 
not made so. This is a liberty which a sin- 
gle performer may lake, and does take. 
But this cannot be done by a whole cboir, 
performing a hymn impromptu. They must 
adhere rigidly to the notes as they are set, 
however they may thus injure the sense. It 
is impossible that tbey shoulJ make up for the 
want of adaptation, of which the poet hat 
been guilty. For wbich reason it is the 
more important that he should be guilty of 

We think Mr Willardhat done a great 
good service in calling attention to this 
subject, and are glad of the opportunity 
to make known hit labours, and, as far 
at we can, second his efforts. How far the 
deep-rooted evil may be made to be felt 
and removed, it is difficult to conjecture. 
But we are very sure thai common psalmo- 
dy will continue to be infinitely below all 
other music in interest and effect, until the 
principles laid down in this little book are 
anderitood and acted upon. 



ConeeraaJtont on CoiniTion Thing* ; or Guide 
lo Kntnitledgt ; with Quiiliont. For the 
tat of Schoolt. By a Teacher. Boston, 
1624. 13mo. pp. ^3. 
It is not easy lo say of what this little 
book treats, except by selecting subjects 
from the Index. Tliere we lind nearly 
three hundred topics, more or less interest- 
iii;;, upon which a mother and her daughter 
converse in a very intell^ent and intelli- 
gible mdnner. We arc gratified with find- 
ing an American ariler, who duly estimates 
the importance of giving to children such 
knowledge as will be actually useful to 
Ihcm, instead of filling their minds with 
vague, and therefore useless notions of sub- 
jects, which arc not accommodated to their 
age. We do not mean to imply that this 
point h^ been hitherto wholly neglected; 
bnl that our school books arc generally 
very deficient in facts which children can 
understand, and which alodirectly ailaptcd 
to tell them what they most need to know. 
How much time is spent in teaching them 
to read mechanically, political, moral, and 
theological speculations, in poetry or prose, 
which really give theni no koowledge at alL 
12 



To form their minds rightly, they should 
li^ive descriptioiu of such things as actually 
Illicit, and not learned discussions, nor ab- 
str:ict speculations, nor imperfect rudiments 
of .sciences, wbich cannot yet be learned. 
\V hoever consiflers how limited their 
knowledge is, will easily believe thai they 
art ittcapable even of increasing it by 
many, if not most, of the lessons wbich 
eornpose their books tor reading. 

The selection of topics in this work, it, 
in funeral, judicious ; the style hat but few 
faults, and those are inconsiderable. In 
liuc.b descriptions it is impossible to avoid 
[he use of many names and terms which 
cannot be found in a dictionary. The au- 
tlinr generally explains them, but he baa 
f^iteo the scholar no means for determining 
ilii'ir proper pronuncialioo. This dimin- 
ihlict its value as a school book ; but il will 
Btill bo highly interesting and instructive 
ax a book for domestic reading. 

lliere is a still more formidable objection 
to its use in schools. Conversations be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil are not suita- 
ble for study. Children very soon become 
tiiiirilling to read simple questions, or re- 
marks that are made merely for the sake 
u< obtaining replies. It is awkward for one 
ecliolar to read the whole, aoA if two are 
en^'-aged, tbey do not converse at equals, 
and are not satisfied. Afler the first peril- 
sni of Ihc book, nearly all children will re- 
garA. the questions as tedious ) and even at 
lirbl, most readers who are not absolutely 
infantile, would prefer simple description!, 
in nrhicb the subjects were regularly an- 
nounced by tcctions and chapters. Writ- 
ten discourse requires a kind of dignity 
H'liicbis inconsistent with many things that 
arc allowed in the freedom arid familiarity 
oi' convenation. No one wishes to read 
Ibe-bbmmon expressions of fondness, which 
pa^s between a mother and her daughter, 
nor the full detail of their con veiaationt on 
aii_v subject. But in this work the author 
si.'cms to have taken great pains lo give the 
H'liule in its natural style. Still, we hare 
iiu hesitation in saying, (bat the book it 
valuable in its present form; and we sin- 
ncrely hope that the author will be encon^ 
a;;ed to give us another edition on a plan 
belter athpted to the use of schools. 

Efeaing EnltTlamTntntt, or Dtlmrationt of 
llu Maimen and Cvrtomt of Fartotw 
Xatiom. By J. B. Dtpping. Third 
Edition. Philadetphia, 1821. 13mo. pp. 

260. 
In our review of Worcester's Sketches, we 
Inok occasion to recommend works of thlt 
<-li»racler, us highly deserving of more at- 
tiiillon than they receive. We are graU- 
fifiJ with finding another before the public, 
iihich, though less elaborate in itsconstmc- 
lion, and less classical, is well adopted lt> 
its purpose. It embraces that part of the 
iTilurm^tiun contained in the Sketches, 
which is peculiarly suited to children; but 
there are few persons who would not 
tic entertained , and instructed bj read~ 
ing it. Tlw at^VfcSs ' "" * --..—- 
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ingy the descriptions are comprehensive 
und just, and the morality is amiable and 
correct 

It purports to be an English work ; and 
it contains the following notice from the 
liondon Monthly Review. 

*" We are told by a Mr Depping, that he propoies 
to unfold all the advantagef with which the teach- 
ing of Geography is capable of furnishing parents 
and instructers of joutn ; and in pursuance of this 
plan, he has written a series of conversations, in 
which an intelligent father is supposed to describe 
to his children every thina remarkable which he 
has learned or observed intbe course of his travels. 
The dialogues therefore impart so much general 
knowledge and amusing information, that we think 
the author has not only established bis proposition, 
but has produced a very entertaining and valuable 
book for children." 

We folly concur in this commendation, 
and should think the work deserving of 
more critical attention, were it an Ameri- 
can production, or one very rec:ently pub- 
lished in our own country. 



JHenkU Improvement ; or the Beauties aaid 
Wonders of J^Taiure and Art In a 
Series of Instrtutive Conoersaiums, — 
By PrisdOa Wakefield. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia. 
This is still another work, somewhat resem- 
bling that above described. It has passed 
through many editions in England and in this 
country ; and we are justified in introduc- 
ing it to the attention of our readers, only 
by the fact, that books of this sort are too 
little read, and are really scarce, when 
compared with the worthless stories which 
help children to waste their time. A work 
of this kind, if estimated by the number 
and variety of useful and interestiug facts 
which it communicates, is worth many 
thousands of the common nursery books of 
equal cost When we speak of it as interest- 
ing, we mean that most children above ten 
years of age, would receive pleasure enough 
from reading it, to lay aside any story or 
romance, till this was completed. We cheat 
our children most ^larbarousiy, by multiply- 
ing before them nonsense, clothed in an en- 
ticing dress. There can be no excuse for 
Ihis. We but little promote their present 
intellectual pleasure, and add nothing to 
their stock of such knowledge as will ulti- 
mately be useful. It is altogether a matter 
of deception, except so far as regards the 
external appearance. Let children have 
books of the character indicated by the 
above title, sufficiently well printed and 
bound, and we shall hear no demand for 
the idle talcs, that are ^^ made to sell ** 

We expressed in a previous number our 
opinion of the writings of Mrs Wakefield. 
The style of the work before us is not equal 
to *^ Instinct Displayed,*' but it has no great 
faults; and in every other respect, the 
work is excellent The printing and pa- 
per of this edition are disgraceful. We re- 
peat, that all works of this kind should be 
executed in a handsome style ; and that pa- 
rents need then never believe that their 
children will prefer the gossiping fooleries 
with which they are now so liberally sup- 
plied. 



aKXSCBXiIkAHT. 

LORD BACON AND THE NORTH AUKRICAN 

REVIEW. 

In the last number of the North Ameri- 
can Review there is an article on De 6e- 
rando's History of Philosophy, which takes 
from that work the following, as the lan- 
guage of Aristotle. 

" It belongs to experience to furnish the princi- 
ples of every science. Thus astronomy rests on 
the observation of the heavenly bodies, by means 
of which we discover the laws that regulate their 
motions : and so of other branches. But if the 
light of perception fitils us, all science fiuls with 
it We derive our conclusions either from induc- 
tion or demonstration. By induction we ascend 
firom particular jMrceptions to general principles, 
and by these, in time, we are able to demonstrate ; 
so that all our knowledge rests ultimately upon the 
same basis." 

On which the reviewer makes these re- 
marks. 

" It is curious to see how little the speculations 
of subsequent inquirers, up to the present day* have 
proceeded beyond the positions here taken. In the 
extracts from AristoUe we find the Baconian theo- 
ry of induction, as clearly stated, as it could have 
been by the illustrious Chancellor himself, and we 
can hardly justify him in calling this method a new 
one. Novum Organum,in opposition to the Organon, 
or method of iUistotle, which was the name given 
by the Stagyrite to his work on logic.'* 

The article containing this, is in the 
main excellent,— very able and amusing, — 
and reputed to be — as it evidently is — from 
the pen of one of our finest and most for- 
tunate scholars. But the above remarks 
of his may lead his readers into two or three 
mistakes, — and, unless we greatly deceive 
ourselves, they contain one error in par- 
ticular, which is of no small consequence 
to the History of Philosophy, — the noble 
theme on which he is writing. For this 
reason we wish to make a few comments 
upon them. If it can ever be our business 
to take notice of errors, it is when they 
are found in so good company as they are 
here. 

We think it a great mistake to accuse 
Bacon of assuming too much in the title of 
his work ; for considered as a whole^and 
the word organwn plainly implies and di- 
rects this — the most superficial observer 
must see at a glance its entirely new char- 
acter. If Aristotle has indeed taught us 
the art of reasoning, — Bacon has taught us 
an infinitely more useful art,— 'that of col- 
lecting the materials for reasoning. If the 
former has put together a profound philoso- 
phy of langtiagey and traced out its various 
applications,— as an instrument of thought 
and study as well as of communication,— -and 
the etymology of its common title, logic, 
may perhaps indicate this, — Bacon, on the 
other hand, pointed to the philosophy of 
things^ — and made man ** the interpreter 
of nature,^' — and taught him to analyze 
and digest into a code that great body 
of her laws, which, since his time, it has 
been the business of the practical scholar 
to administer and apply. Ho called his 
work a ^New Engine,'* in opposition to 
that inthoate machine of words, which 



the learned had used before, but whicis 
had wrought out so little for the benefit 
and improvement of man. It sounds strange* 
ly to our ears, that he was not justified in so 
calling it; for it appears to us not only with- 
out one single feature in common with that, 
to which its name contrasts ii, but as con- 
taining more original views with reference 
to extended and elevated education, than 
all the previous writings on that subject put 
together. 

it is not however a new idea that Aris- 
totle had anticipated the Chancellor, in 
setting forth the method and the uses of 
Induction, We have seen this ropeatedly 
stated before ; but Mr Stewart, in his last 
volume on the Mind, has refuted it so fully, 
without saying half he might have said on 
the subject, that we are a little surprised 
to see it again, — and from such a quarter. 
It is indeed matter of surprise to us, whence 
such an opinion could have arisen at first, 
and how it can hold ground for a moment 
with those, who know any thing about the 
writings of the two great masters before 
us. Bacon^s Induction forms the whole 
body of his work. It is with him a science 
and a system. This single purpose is al- 
ways before him throughout;^ — and we 
know no work among all the elementa- 
ry aids of education out of mathematics, 
and hardly excepting these, where the 
leading object is pursued and taught so 
directly and exclusively, in such admira- 
ble order, and with so great a variety of 
principles entirely new, and of thoughts 
and designs entirely original, — to say noth- 
ing now of the bold yet unassuming style of 
its execution,— as this most important art of 
finding out infallibly the great general laws 
of nature is, in the Novum Organum of Ba- 
con. But, in running over all the pages of 
Aristotle, we have fallen on only one chap- 
ter, — which may be comprised in a score of 
lines like these,^-on the subject of Induc- 
tion, and the perusal of this is enough for ufc 
He turns Induction into a syllogism of course; 
and his object here is to explain its form, 
and show how it difiers from other syllo- 
gisms, and that it is much less conclusive 
than these, though it may appear more plain 
and familiar to us at first We had this done 
into English for the satisfaction of our read- 
ers, but its technical phraseology would be 
unintelligible without too much explana- 
tion, and we must therefore keep it back. 
There is really not a single principle, nor 
even a trace of Bacon in it beyond its 
name. It is true he borrowed this, and so 
he did many other of his terms, from the 
School logic; — but, as Mr Stewart has 
shown, he gave them very different mean- 
ings, — and he frequently declares and ex- 
plains this himself. Thus, for example, he 
often used the word ^ Forms''— subtle things 
indeed in a Schoolman's mind, — for ^* the 
laws of nature," and what is more to our 
purpose, he says expressly of Induction, 
that ^it must be presented and studied 
under a new shape," and that ^* we have 
its name alone, but its power and use 
have as yet been totally unnoticed." It is 
no small coofinpatioii of tiwsa remark^ 
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Hiat the learned eatkisiaat, Dr Gillies, who 
has analyzed and translated the best part 
of Aristotle's works, and who seems dispos- 
ed to find in them the seeds of every great 
modem discovery, has hinted at no such 
resemblance between his Organon and the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, tbot^h he frets 
and is very indignant at the Chancellor for 
not treating the Stagyrite with candour. 

Nor is a single doubt raised in our minds 
by the extract from De Grerando. We 
have been unable to obtain his History, and 
know not what he himself thinks on this 
subject, nor whether he offers any more in 
support of his reviewer^s remarks. He may 
have taken some insulated passages from 
Aristotle, and mingled his own inferences 
with them, as we are very apt to do when we 
represent the opinions of another, and thus 
made him express ideas, that he never imag- 
ined nor dreamed of himselfl If the above 
extract, however, is all, it is absolutely 
nothing ; and, taking it for an exact trans- 
lation, it casts not the slightest shade upon 
our argument* It refers at best to that 
** simple enumeration'' which Bacon calls 
"puerile and precarious," or that **mere 
naked observation," which he says is '' like 
groping by night." That experience is the 
safest guide; — that the scholar ought to 
study nature ; — that all our general conclu- 
sions arise from summing up particular in- 
stances, are very good old maxims to be 
sure, — probably familiar and trite enough 
long before the days of Aristotle, — but no- 
body ever thought of finding in them the 
scientific Induction of Bacon, nor the first 
origin and cause of our stable systems of 
philosophy. Ancient philosophy was in- 
deed, for the most part, merely contempla- 
tive. Aristotle knew nothing of the mod- 
em mode of interrogating nature by ex- 
periments. His rank and station, the feel- 
ings of the age, and the elevation of his 
own mind, raised him above them, as 
the historian tells us, and confined them 



* After the printer had this article, we found in 
Say*8 Introdaction to his " Political Ek^onomy*' the 
ibllowing strictures upon those criticti of a day, 
who accuse Smith of Plagiarism in liis great work 
on the *• Wealth of Nations.'* 

•* Que signifient de telles pretentions ? — un 

homme de genie a des obligations a tout ce, aui Ta 
entoure, — aux notions eparses qu' il a recueiUit^s, — 
aux erreurs, qu' il a detruites, aux cnnenns mdmes, 
qui Tont attaque, parce que tout contribue a former 
ses idees ;— mais lorsque ensuite il sc rend propres 
ses conceptions, qu'eUes sont vastes, qu'elles sont 
utiles a ses contemponuns, a la posterite, — il faut 
savoir convenir de ce, qu* oh lu! doit, et non lui re- 
procber ce, qu* il doit aux autrcs.** • * • ** When 
Smith is read,** sa3r8 the same author, " as be ought 
to be read, every body must see that political econ- 
omy did not exist before his publication." 

If Smith stand so high as an original writer in 
the estimation of unquestionably the first judge now 
before the public on that subject, how far beyond 
nine possibility of the reproach we rejpel, ought the 
same reflections to place Bacon ? It is a hard case, 
if an author is to be stripped of his reputation, be- 
cause a few in advance of him have dropped some 
loose, scattered hints upon a theme, which he has 
enlarged into a science, and made the engine of 
the ablest discoveries and the most useful practical 
results. Under such conditions, we feel safe in 
saying, that we know of no one, who can put in a 
claim fiv tiw nerh of m^lMdity. 



to the workshop of the artificer,-— and 
when we observe how essential an arti- 
cle the regulation of these makes in Ba- 
con's system, it is almost sufficient of itself^ 
we should think, to give his the character 
of being quite originaL 

If Aristotle had indeed ^ as clearly stat- 
ed the Theory of Induction'' as is said, it 
would have been more fully developed long 
before it was. His authority must have 
made it popular at once. He had more 
sway in the republic of letters, if it could 
be called so under his reign, than his royal 
pupil had in Macedon. Never, indeed, did 
mere man rise to the rank of making his 
opinions so emphatically law^ peremptory 
and conclusive, as did the preceptor of 
Alexander. If then he taught the right 
method so clearly, why did not his follow- 
ers adopt it ? and why were not its effects 
on science visible ? Why did not natural 
philosophy and the useful arts then spring 
up and flourish ? and now, while they date 
their birth comparatively a few years since, 
they might have run back their genealogy 
for ages, and brought us down an inherit- 
ance rich indeed. Happy would it have 
been for man, if it had been so. The accu- 
mulated capital of science would now have 
been immense. Instead of gaping about 
in the dark on the stilts of syllogism for cen- 
turies, among essences and powers and forms 
and visionary, unfathomable things alto- 
gether, producing of course no good fruits 
to be known by, but, on the contrary as Ba- 
con says, only ^* the thorns and thistles of 
wrangling and controversy" (dispututionum 
etcontentionum carduos et spinas), it would 
have been at work for man, — ameliorating 
his condition and elevating his mind, — 
furnishing him then with the most divine of 
ail human employments, and leaving us now 
the full benefit of his example as well as of 
his labours. We may be assured the Stagy- 
rite never saw or never pointed out this tru- 
ly " royal road" to learning, or it would 
have appeared more distinctly either in his 
writings or in its effects. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point 
because another opinion has been given 
by several very popular writers, and be- 
cause we think it a question of some 
consequence in the history of philosophy. 
We ouglit to know that we have found a 
new way, and are not not simply swifter 
racers than our forefathers were in an old 
one, — that our sciences rest on a better 
foundation than theirs did, and not that we 
are a little more enterprising in clearing 
and rearing on theirs ; — and that the ** illus- 
trious Chancellor," who is rightly so called 
in every sense, originally marked the 
ground, and sketched out slightly the mag- 
nificent proportions. This we thought 
the just pride of the moderns, and decided 
in their favour, on one important point at 
least, the great question of superiority be- 
tween them and the ancients. Nor do we look 
upon this coolly as a mere matter of histo- 
ry. The pride of the modern scholar is a 
sort of national pride. He is the citizen of a 
new republic, and it is wrong to check 
the feelings of enthusiasm and patriotio at- 



tachment he may have for her, by taking 
from his brow one single well-deserved 
plume, and telling him it is borrowed. He 
will certainly go to his work with less spirit 
when he is informed that the ancients, 
whose industry he can never hope to rival, 
and whose systems have perished, yet knew 
their true basis as well as we do, — than 
when he sees ours resting on one entirely 
new, and which cannot in fact sink till the 
whole order of things is reversed and the 
laws of nature themselves repealed ;— and 
this is really the case with all those raised 
on the plan of Bacon. Science will ad- 
vance just in proportion to the dignity it 
feels, and the security it enjoys. If the 
comparison degrade it not, it is like proper- 
ty, which, under good and wholesome laws, 
where the possession of it is rendered safe 
and honorable, will be sure to go on and 
indefinitely increase. But how fatally oth- 
erwise is it, where the case is reversed ? 
This is the first principle in the wealth of 
nations, and so it is too in that of science. 
There is one other minor error in the 
reviewer's remarks, which we had almost 
forgotten to notice. The title Organon was 
not given, as he supposed it was, by the Stag- 
yrite himself, to the writings that bear that 
name, nor can we perhaps call it simply 
«« his work on logic" It is written and re- 
corded in the books of the critics, that this 
is made up of several distinct, independent 
treatises, — that they never could have been 
the work of a single hand,— that there is 
some evidence of their having come down 
to us from an antiquity far beyond the 
days of Aristotle, and that if he wer^ 
really their author, he had probably no 
intention of ever imiting them. His edi- 
tors did this, and they, and not their 
mighty master, gave them the imposing ti- 
tle of Organon. The best edition of his 
works, however, has dropt it, — and they 
now appear again in their original form. 
The fortunes and fate of this volunke have 
been most singiilar, even within the period 
of true history, and indeed within the mem- 
ory of man. There is none, which has so 
opposed to each other the opinions and 
feelings of the learned. None has held 
so high a rank among the books of educa- 
tion; — none, once admitted, has sank so 
low. There was a time when the human 
mind was not thought rational in its proper 
sense, till its rational powers had been 
drilled in the tactics of the schools. Now 
we every day give them the epithets of jar- 
gon, — subtilties, — ^imposing show of words, 
—and scarcely allow them the meanest 
place in that great course of intellectual 
discipline, which they formerly led and di- 
rected. And the wonder is, — not in the 
change of sentiment itself; the light of dis- 
covery will always produce enough of this ; 
but no new discovery seemed necessair to 
produce it in the instance before us. The 
merits and defects of the Ofganon, such as 
they arc, are intrinsic, — and men of sense 
were as capable of judging of them a thous- 
and years ago as they are to day. We 
are not wilUng to confess that we know 
enough of it, to ^ast aa^ cg^vDks^^nk^^&sa^ 
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conflicting' decisions; — but we must say, 
that it IB a hard doubt for us to solre, bow 
that gfreat and enlightened philosopher 
should not only spend the best of his days, 
and the keenest of his talents, in mak- 
ing np a system of mere verbal subtilties 
and legerdemain, but should likewise be 
g^lty of the petty, paltry artifice and chi- 
cane, for the purpose of disguising, though 
he could not hope long to conceal it, — which 
have been ascribed to him by some very pop- 
ular writers in our day, who are neyer- 
theless high in their admiration of his un- 
rivalled powers and wisdom. We allude par- 
ticularly to the opinions of Reid and Stew- 
art, who say that he uses algebraic charac- 
ters in his syllog^ms instead of real exam- 
ples, because these last must completely ex- 
pose his weakness and his inanity. Perhaps 
a solution of some of the difficulties in the 
History we are examining may be found in 
this, that the Organon is in fact a work of 
real philosophic merit, but not at all fitted 
nor intended for the purposes to which it 
was applied. An ingenious admirer may 
possibly find in it, as we have intimated be- 
fore, a profound inquiry into the structure 
of language, and its various departments, 
and the powers that universal consent has 
assigned to each, and the nice adjustment 
of them to all its uses, — ^in a word its whole 
organization, which like the works of na- 
ture, the more it is examined, the more full 
of admirable design it appears in its con- 
trivance; — the strongest proof perhaps of 
its divine origin, or at least that it is not a 
thing of mere human art, but probably one 
of the principles at first interwoven with 
our constitution, and necessarily developed, 
as our other faculties are, by its growth to 
maturity. Ail this we say may possibly be 
found in the Organon of Aristotle, — we do 
not profess to have found it ourselves, — 
and all this is very proper in its place, but 
it is by no means suited to take the lead, as 
it formerly did in education, nor to instruct 
men in those important branches of it, which 
are intimately connected with the business 
and the duties of life. The art of reasoning 
is much better taught by anal)<zing and 
studying things than words, and the most 
beautilui theory of these, without the for- 
mer, would be at best but an ingenious and 
interesting amusement The learned have 
seen this truth by degrees, and not by any 
new or sudden discovery. But Couimon 
Sense,, which is always slow and sure, and 
will find its way even into the halls of uni- 
versities at last, suggested it, and the trial 
of every day gave it additional proof. 
This has reversed the whose course of things 
in the scholar's study, and turned Aristotle 
from the recitation room, and brought about 
those practical changes in scientific speci.- 
lation, which Bacon was the first to teach 
systematically and with effect 

We really think that the Novum Origa- 
num ong^t to be made an essential branch 
of education. It needs but to be stripped 
of a few quaint technical terms, illustrated 
a little, and freely translated into the lan- 
guage of the present day, and it would 
Biake an in?aliiabie elementary treatise in 



preparing the way for the highest intellec- 
tual pursuits and attainments. We intend- 
ed to offer some further remarks on this 
subject, but have neither room nor time 
now, and therefore must defer it 

We hope our readers frill not accuse us 
of waking the long slumber of the Organon 
in order to show our knowledge of it. We 
do assure them, if they have not found it 
out already, that we know very little about 
it We recurred to it for the purpose of 
removing some doubts from our own minds ; 
and our only wish now is to correct the false 
impressions, which the extensive popularity 
of the review,— and the favourite writer of 
the article in question, might have fixed 
upon the minds of many, of whom it may 
be a compliment to say, that they had 
scarcely ever heard of the Ofganon be- 
fore, and who have read Bacon's work prin- 
cipally in its prodigious effects on science 
and the arts. 
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AN IHDIA5 8TORT. 

** I know where the timid fawn abides 
In the depths of the shaded dell. 
Where the leaves are broad and the thicket bides, 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 
From the eye of the hunter weU. 

**1 know where the young May violet grows. 

In its lone and lowly nook, 
On the mossy bank, where ths^rch tree throws 
Its broad dark liou^s. in solemfi repose, 

Far over the silent brook. 

** An ! that timid fav n starts not with fear 
When I steal to her secret bower, 

And that young May violet to me is dear, 

And 1 visit the silent streamlet near. 
To look on the lovely flower.** 

Thus Maquon sings as he lightly walks 

To the hunting ground on the hills ; 
*Tii a song of his maid of the woods and rocks. 
With her bright black eyes and lon£ black locks. 
And voice like the music of rifis. 

He goes to the chase — ^but evil eyes 

Are at watch in the thicker shades; 
For she vi as lovely tliat smiled on his sighs. 
And he bore, from a hundred lovers, his prize, 
The flower of the forest maids. 

The boughs in the morning wind are stirred. 

And the woods their song renew, 
With the early carol of many a bird. 
And the quickened tune of the streamlet heard 
Where the hazeU trickle with dew. 

And Maquon has promised his daric-haired maid. 

Ere eve shall redden the sky, 
A good red deer firom the forest shade. 
That bounds with the herd through grove and 
glade. 

At her cabin door shall lie. 

The hollow woods, in the setting sun. 

Ring shrill with the fire4)inl*8 lay ; 
And Maquon's sylvan labours are done. 
And his shafts are spent, but the spoil they won 
He bears on his homeward way. 

He • ops near his bower— his eye perceives 

htrange traces along the ground — 
At oace, to the earth his burden he lieaves. 
He breaks through the veil of boughs and leaves. 
And gains iu door wixh a bound. 

But the vines are torn on its walls iUai leant, 

And all from the young slirubs tbcrt 
By straggling hands havo the leaves been rent. 



And there hangs, on the sassafras broken anA 
bent. 
One tress of the well known hair. 

But where is she who at this calm hour, 

£ver watched his coming to see, 
She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower. 
He calls — but he only hears on the flower 
The hum of the laden bee. 

It is not a time for idle grief, 

Nor a time for tears to flow. 
The horror that freezes his limbs is brief-— 
He grasps his war axe and bow, and a sheaf 

Of darts made sharp for the foe. 

And he looks for the print of the ruffian's feet. 

Where he bore the maiden away ; 
And he darts on the flital path more fleet 
Than the blast that hurries the vapour and sleet 
O'er the wild November day. 

'Twas early Summer when Maquon*s bride 

Was stolen au'ay from his door; 
But at length the maples in crimson are dyed, 
And the grape is black on the cabin side, — 

And she smiles at his hearth once more. 

But fiir in a pine grove, dark and cold. 

Where ttie yeUow leaf fells not, • 
Nor the Autumn shines in scarlet and gold. 
There lies a hillock of fresh dark moukl. 
In the deepest gloom of the spot 

And the Indian girls, that pass that way. 

Point out the ravisher s grave ; 
** And how soon to the bower she loved,*^ they 

say, 
** Returned the maid that was borne away 
From Maquon the fond and brave.** 

B. 



MiniriGHT HTMir AT SEA. 

By thy dusky mantle streaming. 
By the stars that there are gleaming. 
By thy lone and solenm sky, 
Darkening on the pensive eye, 
By thy wild waves as they sweep 
Constant through the gloomy deep. 

Night ! we hail thy solemn noon. 

Sky without or cloud or moon ! 

Swiftly gliding o'er the ocean. 
Rides the bark with rapid motion. 
Waves are foaming at the prow, 
Trembling waters round her flow. 
Midnight hears the lonely sound. 
Through her ocean caves profound; 

Night ! we hail thy solemn noon. 

Sky without or cloud or moon I 

Sailor, on thy restless pillow, 
Why so tranquil on the billow ? 
Sailor, when thy vessels roam, 
Think*st thou not of native home f 
But when midnight shuts the scene, 
Hark! he sinas with heart serene — 

Night ! we nail thy solemn noon. 

Sky without or cloud or moon ! 

Weary wanderer, sadly roving 
Far from home and all that's loring. 
Midnight lulls thy soul to peace. 
Then Uiy griefs and sorrows cease ; 
Join us then in that wild strain, 
Sifhing o'er the hearing main. 

Night ! we hail thy solemn noon. 

Sky without or cloud or moon ! 

THE BLfMTD MAS'S LAMEVT. 

O where are the visions of extacy bright 

That can burst o'er the darkness, and banish the 

night f 
O where arc the charms that the day can unfold 
To the heart and the eye that their glories can 

hold? 
Deep, deep in the silence of sorrow I mourn — 
For no visions of beantjf kt me shall «*er bun! 
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They have told me of sweet purple hues of the 

wett. 
Of the rich tints that sparkle on ocean's wide 

breast; 
They have told me of stars that are burning on 

high. 
When the night is careering along the vast sky ; 
But alas! there remains wheresoever I flee, 
Nor beauty, nor lustre, nor brightness for me ! 

But yet, to my lone gloomv couch there is given 
A ray to my heart that is kinHIed hi heaven ; 
it sooths the dark path through tins valley of tears. 
It enlivens my heart, and my sorrow it cheers. 
For it tells of a mom when this night shall pass by. 
And my spirit shall dwell where the days do not 
me. E V' 



7R0M THK ARABIC OF TAALBETA SHERBA.]r. 

Taalbcta Sbcrran wooed a girl of the family of 
the Absites; and she bt-ing desirous to marry 
him, appointed the wedding day. But when be 
came to her alone, she changed her mind and re 
jected him. Then said he, *' What hath changed 
thee?** She answered, '* By Allah, thy renown is 
very great, but my fimiily says to me, What will 
thou (To with a husband, who will be killed to-day 
or to-morrow, and leave thee a wiflow ?*' 

At this be turned away and spake these words : 

"Espouse not the chief who in danger rejoices," 

Tb.'v called to the miiden I courted to wed ; 

** When his cry next is heard *mid the war's loudest 

voices. 
The blade of the sword with his blood shall be fed.** 

Distrust seized the maiden; she trembled with 

sorrow ; 
She feared lest the bridegroom, who round him had 

flung 
The night for his garment, mif;ht fall on the morrow. 
And the spouse he had chosen be widowed while 

young. 

In sleep his fierce anger but seldom he hushes ; 
The wrongs of ids sires to avenge is his trade; 
In carnage exulting, impetuous he rushes 
On the sun-burnt chief in full armor arrayed. 

To contend against him strive the young men, who 

cherish 
The hope by their prowess in fight to be known, 
And ennoble their tribe; but beneath him they 

perish 
And increase not the fame, he already hath won. 

The caves of the beasts are his shelter till morning; 
The untamed creation grows used to his ways ; 
And roams he at daybreak, his hir early scorning, 
Undisturbed by his steps they stiU fearlessly graze. 

They see the young chief; who delights not in 

chases. 
Nor loves at their kind his sharp weapons to bend ; 
And could they but warm to afrection s embraces. 
The hand of aJflfection they'd reach to their friend. 

Oft fierce from an ambush in fury he flashes. 
To meet the bold warriors he longs to engage ; 
On his foes from his covert he fearlessly dashes. 
And ever will dash, till his blood's chilled with age. 

And beside, all the masters of camels have found 

him 
A plague, ever seizing on herds not his own ; 
Yet they dare not pursue when his train is around 

him, 
Nor dare they panne him, e'en when he's alone. 

While I live shall my feet to the battle field bear 

me; 
Its grass with my Mood soon or late will be wet; 
For I know, though the sabre of death long should 

spare me. 
Its falade, brightly g^eandng, most one day be met 



ZNTEXiXiZaENCE. 



[The following translation of a letter lately re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this neighbourhood, from 
one of the veterans of German science, mav per- 
haps interest our readers. Its author, the celebrat- 
ed Eichhorn, is well known as the most conspicu- 
ous of the Theolc^ans of the mo<Jcn. school in 
th;it country, and as a writer of uncommon origin- 
ality and learning. Though no a passed the limit 
of three score years and ten, the following letter 
shows that he preserves his health, spirits, and 
literary activity, unabated.] 



^' GottiDgen, January, 18, 1824. 

*' Allow mc, my dear friend, to remind 
you of an old promise you made me, that 
you would procure the new edition of my 
Introduction to the Old Testament^ the honor 
of a place in the Library of your University. 
It will appear at Easter this year, in five 
volumes ; and I beg* you, through the agency 
of some American student here, or the book- 
sellers at Hamburg or Bremen, t ; have the 
goodness to receive the copy placed at jour 
disposition, and deposit it in your library. 

»* Since the departure of Mr — , my 
opportunities of receiving intelligence from 
you and our common friend — have ceas- 
ed. I therefore go back, the more fre- 
quently, to former times, and enjoy in re- 
collection those agreeable hours, which we 
used to pass together. 1 still live on the 
same life, in which you found me, and in 
which you left me. I still give my lectures 
with great easo aj^ alacrity, and finish at 
night my task^f thirteen or fourteen 
hours, without feeling the least exhaustion. 
1 should gl idly have released myself from 
the editorship of the Gbttfngen Journal of 
Science, at the close of the last year; but 
the ministry at Hanover refused to grant 
the dismission which I requested. My ob- 
ject was to procure leisure to prepare such 
works for publication, as I still have in 
view. This I must tor the present g^ve up, 
as the care of the Journal consumes ail 
the time, which my lectures leave unoccu- 
pied. For the rest, our University is in 
(he highest degree prosperous. We count 
this winter 1532 students, of whom the law 
students are the more numerous part. My 
son, in his lectures on the History of the 
Grcrman Law, has constantly near 300 au- 
ditors. But of what am 1 talking ? I wish- 
ed only to sendyou a hearty salutation, and 
beg the continuance of your kind remem- 
brance beyond the ocean, and have fallen 
into the old man's garrulity. I commit 
you, and all our friends in America, and all 
your undertakings, to the protection of an 
Eternal Providence, and assuring you af- 
fectionately of the continuance of my 
friendly recollection, till I pass to those 
who die not, once again I commend you to 
God. Eichhorn." 



collected minerals, birds, natural produc- 
tions, costumes, works of native arts and 
manufactures ; and availing himself of the 
political situation of the country, which 
gave him free access to many sources of 
knowledge recently opened, he obtained 
possession of some very remarkable records, 
apparently *of the greatest antiquarian rai- 
ue. He also procured some beautiful mod- 
els, in full size as well as in little, of the 
fruits and vegetable productions. The 
doubted hand-treCy with its fruit resembling 
the human hand; the torch thistle, three 
feet in thickness, and thirty feet lilgh, with 
its many stems covered with flowers and 
fruits ; the gigantic and clustering shapes 
of the palms, bananas, plantains, paupaus, 
avocatas, and many yarieties oi plants 
whose forms are almost totally unknown to 
the most skillful in botany. To these and 
many others, Mr Bullock has added speci- 
mens of all the productions that could be 
preserved in their natural state, and has 
brought from Mexico, to enrich the flora of 
England, a large collection of living plants, 
and seeds of the rarest and most beautiful 
flowers. His specimens of natural history 
are as valuable as those in botany. Of 
nearly two hundred species of birds, the 
greater number are undescribed. Many 
of these are humming-birds of exquisite 
plumage and surpassing brilliancy. Of 
these Mr Bullock had, at one time, seventy 
alive in one cage, and studied closely their 
motions and habits. Mr B. has also pre- 
served a great variety of the fishes of Mex- 
ico and its coast, which are but little 
known ; they are very singular in form and 
beautiful in colour, and he enumerates in 
his catalogue between two and three hun- 
dred species. While augmenting the stores 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, it 
would have been singular had he failed to 
visit the mineral world, in which Mexico 
is, perhaps, richer than all the universe be- 
sides. Her mines are more profuse and 
valuable, than rare or beautiful, but tbev 
form her distinguishing character, and wiU 
probably renew her wealth and importance 
as a nation, now that British and American 
skill and capital is about to be set to wotk. 
upon them. Great contracts are now mak- 
ing to work the disused and ruined mines. 
The great mine of Valenciana is now Eng- 
lish property (we believe it belongs to the 
Messrs Barclay) ; it is said to have been 
one of the most productive mines in the 
world ; if ancient accounts may be relied 
upon, the annual profits were at one time 
equal to a million and a half sterling. 

We hope to publish in our next, a review 
of Mr Poinsett's Notes upon this interest- 
ing country. 



We learn from a late London Literary 
Gazette, the safe, arrival of Mr Bullock 
from Mexico, afterVa sojourn of six months. 
He visited the capital and many principal 
cities, and with great zeal and assiduity 
climbed volcanoes and pyramids, drew 
landscapes and temples, exhumed ancient 
images, and unniched long established godt; 



•t 



We have seen the first number of the Cam- 
bridge Quarterly Review. If this work is to 
be considered a fair specimen of the literary 
skill and talent of the University, one must 
believe that the Muses are at l^ast preparing 
to leave their ancient seats. The leading 
article — a review of Southey's *' Book of the 
Church" — is quite good ; that iato«a.^^>i.>ak 
exacts t]hatA^^> "m^ ^iiQK«&fc% 'wsS^ «^-- 
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dently all that the writer could make of it; 
but it displays no remarkable power of 
thougrht or lang^uagre. The reviewer prais- 
es Dr Southey, and the whole relig^ious his- 
tory and condition of England, with quite 
as much zeal as discretion. There is a 
pleasant story related of Archbishop Laud, 
whom both author and reviewer seem in- 
clined to praise rather more than most his- 
torians. 

*• The spirit of faction aro«e to such virulence, 
that even the softer sex opened upon him the bat- 
tery of vulgar and insolent invective. An instance 
is related by Heylyn« the biographer of this great 
man, in which the Primate adroitly foiled an antago- 
nist of this description with her own weapons. Lady 
Davies, the widow of the Attorney General of Ire- 
land, took upon herself, in the true spirit of fanat- 
icism, to prophesy against Laud, shortly before his 
advancement to the Archiepiscopal See ; believing 
that the spirit of Daniel had passed into her, be- 
cause out of the letters of her name, Elbaitor 
Davibs, she could form the anagram, reveal 
O Dahiel ; though by the way, it bad too much by 
an S, and too little by an L. While the other bish- 
ops and clergy were gravely endeavouring to con- 
fute this wretched fanatic by arguments deduced 
from Scripture, Laud went a reacRer way to work. 
Taking a pen. he wrote this anagram, * Dame 
Elbaitor Davies— never so mad a ladib,* 
and presented it to her, saying, * Madam, I see you 
build much on anagrams, and I have found one 
which I hope will suit you.' This threw the whole 
court into laughter, and either the poor woman 
grew wiser, or was less regarded. ** 

There is a review of Irving (the preach- 
er), very abusive and not much to the pur- 
pose ; and one of St Ronan's Well, in which 
the writer endeavours to be exceedingly 
witty, but must be satisfied with the credit 
of good intention. The review of Blunt's 
Vestiges of Ancient Manners discoverable 
in Modem Italy, is quite interesting, be- 
cause the book itself is very much so, as it 
places in a strong light the remarkable sim- 
ilarity between the Catholic form of Chris- 
tianity and the Pagan institutions which it 
supplanted. The review of Croly's Cati- 
line is pretty gtx)d, but far inferior to that 
which appeared in the North American 
Review some time since. 

This Review is also an Academical Reg- 
ister, and contains many pages of Univer- 
sity Intelligence, Prize Poems, Lectures, 
he. fro. 



SICILTAK LrrSRATlTRE. 

The « Bibliothique Italienne" for 1823, 
contains an account of the literary produc- 
tions furnished by Sicily in 1821 and 1822. 
It does not appear that literature is much 
encouraged or cultivated by the Sicilians. 
In those two years, according to this ac- 
count, only about fifty-six works were pub- 
lished. Sicilian Literature is eq[aaUy poor 
in its journals. There is a publication call- 
ed " The Iris," a journal of sciences, lettMrs, 
and arts; but it is not very expensively 
got up, being principally composed of ex- 
tracts from foreign journals. The " Abeille," 
which senred as a literary Gazette for Si- 
cily, was so badly supported, that it ceased 
at the twelfth number. The <« Journal de 
M6decine,'^ in which are published the ob- 
servations made at the great Hospital of 
Palermo, may be interesting to the class of 



individuals for which it is intended. There 
is no contest in the career of the drama. In I 
the years 1831 and 1822, there were produ- 
ced only two melo-dramas. The greater part 
of the woiiu which issue from the Sicilian 
presses, relate to antiquities and the fine arts. 

NEW LITERART JOURlfAL. 

A new Literary Journal was announced 
for the month of May— "Revue Euro- 
p^nne, ou Productions de 1' Esprit humain 
en France, en Angleterre, en Italic, en Al- 
lemagne." The publication is to be month- 
ly, and in bulk about ten sheets 8vo. It 
proposes to give information of all the 
works published, discoveries made, pro- 
gress ascertained. &c., in the arts and sci- 
ences in every part of Europe ; and is to 
be published in English at London, French 
at Paris, Italian in Italy, German in Ger- 
many, &c. Already the contributors and 
editors are provided. 

extraordinart improvisator. 
A young French poet, who possesses an 
astonishing faculty, proposes to improffite 
publicly, in French, something very extra- 
ordinary, — a Tragedy in 5 acts, and a grand 
Opera in 3 acts. This young man, M. Eu- 
gene de Pradel, has but just left Sainte 
P6lagie, where he has been imprisoned dur- 
ing five years for political opinions. During 
this time he has applied himself closely to 
study, and has publlshei^everal works in 
prose and verse. ^ 

HATCHING FISH. 

The Chinese have a method of hatching 
the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it 
from those accidents which oidinarily des- 
troy so large a portion of it The fisher- 
men collect with care on the margin and 
surface of waters, all those gelatinous mas- 
ses which contain the spawn of fish ; after 
they have found a sufiicient quantity, they 
fill with it the shell of a fresh hens-egg, 
which they have previously emptied, stop 
up the hole, and put it under a sitting fowl. 
At the expiration of a certain number of 
days they break the shell in water warmed 
by the sun, the young fry are presently 
hatched, and they are kept in pure fresh 
water, till large enough to be thrown into 
the pond with the old fish. The sale of 
spawn for this purpose forms an important 
branch of trade in China. 

PERKINS' STEAM GUN. 

Some late accounts from Great Britain, 
speak of the application of steam, by our 
celebrated countiyman, Mr Perkins, to the 
purpose of discharging bullets from a gun 
barreL It is said that ^^ his present appa- 
ratus is constructed rather with the view of 
showing the practicability of this applica- 
tion of steam, than as a model of a machine 
for that purpose. A copper pipe of two 
inches in diameter is connected at one ex- 
tremity with the steam reservoir belonging 
to Mr Perkins' improved engine, and at 
the other with a strong metal chamber. 
Into this chamber a strong gun-barrel is 
fiimly screwed in a horixonUl direction, so 



as to be perfectly air-tight From the up* 
per portion of the chamber, two tubes pro- 
ject, of sufficient diameter to allow musket 
bullets to pass freely down, for the purpose 
of loading the gun. Nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to lift the short lever of a slid- 
ing vadve, when the rush of steam into the 
chamber instantaneously discharges the 
bullet, with a force much greater than or- 
dinary gunpowder. Several times, three or 
four badb thrown in at once haie been 
stopped in the gun-barrel for want of suffi- 
cient steam pressure. This might be avoided 
by giving any degree of pressure required. 
Mr Perkins has not yet employed a greater 
power than thirty-five atmospheres, though 
the strength of his apparatus would admit 
five times that power if necessary." 

Mr Perkins' reputation must be injured 
by such premature and imperfect accounts 
of his inventions as this. It is stated in 
the above notice, that he has only used a 
pressure of thirty-five atmospheres; now, 
the force of gunpowder has been ascertain- 
ed to be equal to one thousand atmospheres, 
and of course, we should presume, a priori, 
that the force of the balls projecjled from this 
apparatus, must be comparatively trifling. 
And in confirmation, is the fact that three 
or four balls together in the barrel are suf- 
ficient to choke it up, and prevent the dis- 
charge ; yet we are not told that there was 
any bursting of the barrel, a consequence 
which would certainly follow under the 
same circumstances, had it been charg- 
ed with gunpowder. Besides, if we recol- 
lect right, the generator of Mr Perkins' 
new engine works with a prcsssure of only 
thirty-five or thirty-six atmospheres, and he 
has found it difficult to provide a boiler which 
should bear even this pressure without giv- 
ing way. It is, of course, impossible, or 
exceedingly improbable, that his present 
apparatus should be able to bear five times 
this pressure, or one hundred and seventy- 
five atmospheres, which this account states 
it will admit 



CORRECTION OF THE LOCAL ATTRACTION 

OP SHIPS. 

The Board of Longitude has voted the 
sum of £500, to Mr Barlow for his simple 
invention for correcting the local attrac- 
tion of ships. It consists of a plate of iron 
abaft the compass, which being regulated 
so as to correct the effects of the ship in 
any one place, does the same in all places. 
This invention is expected to be of very 
important service in navigation. 

All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, reg^arly and seasonably, 
the n^mes of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 

%*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 

C.H.&CO. 
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CUMMINGS. HILUARD, & Co. 

S.AVE just receiyed from France and 
Crermany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most 
of them very valuable and rare, and the 
price low. Among them are the following-. 
Waitoni (Briani) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 

iHebr. Samar. Greec. Syriac. Chald. iBthiop. 
'ersic. et Vulg. Lat) Lond. 1657. 6 vols. 
IbL Well bound and in excellent order. 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotts, 
and has never yet been superseded.] 

Castelli (Edmundi^ Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- 
maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per- 
sicum. Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua- 
mm earondem. Lond. 1669. 2 vols. fol. 
[This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- 
|rlott] . Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
Lexicon, $85,00. 

Kennicott (Benj.) Vetns Testamentnm 
Hebraicum, cum variis Lectionibus. Oxon. 
1776—80. 2 torn. foL in boards. $42,00. 

BuxtorTs (the elder) Hebrew Bible, with 
a Rabbinical Commentary, including his 
Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. 
Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. 

Crifici Sacri : sive Annotata Doctissimo- 
rum Virorum in Vet. et Nov. Tcstamentum. 
Quibus accedunt Tractatus varii Theologi- 
co-philologici Amstel. 1698. 8 vols, in 9. 
handsomely bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.] 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. AmsteL 1667 
—71. 9 vols, in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. Irenop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols, in 7. foL in boards, 
Tiz. 

Socini (Fausti) Opera. 2 tom. 

Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 4 tom. in 2. 

Slichtingii de Bukowiec (Jonac)Coinmen- 
taria Posthuma in pierosque N. T. Libros. 
1 tom. 

Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 vols, in 1. 

Przipcovii(Samueiis)CogitaUoncs Sacrse, 
etc. 1 torn. 

Clerici fjoannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
et Nov. Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
1710—31. 7 vols, in 3. 

Hammond^s (Henry) Paraphrase and An- 
notations on the New Testament Lond. 
1671. foL 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- 
lytico-exegeticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4 to. neatly 
bound in vellum. $7,87. 

Wolfii (J. Christ) Cune Philologies et 
Criticffi in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 vols. 
4to. $7,25. 

Rosenmuelleri (E. F. C.) Scholia in Ve- 
ins Testamentum. Lips. 8vo. viz. 

In Pentateuch um. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 

" »* Vol.II.(Exod.)l822. 

In Psalmos. Vol. I. (Ps. i xx.) 1821. 

*« " Vol. II. (Ps. xxi.— liv.) 1822. 

InJesaiam. 3 vols. 1810—20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808 — 10. 

In Piophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812 — 16. 
[These are the latest editions of this valua- 
ble commentary.] ^ 

Schulzi (J. Cf. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
inentuok Conliaaata (lade a voL iv.) a G. 



L Bauer. Norimb. 1783 — 98. 10 vols. 8vo. 

M illii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- 
tionibus variantibus. Oxon. 1707. fol. 

Q^ Catalogues may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, Comhill. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

A FLORA of the Middle and Northern 
Sections of the United States, or a System- 
atic Arrangement and Description of all the 
.plants hitherto discovered in the United 
! States, north of Virginia. By John Torrey 
M. D. 

This work contains original descriptions 
of all the species which have come under 
the observation of the author; to which 
are added, copious Synonymes and Locali- 
ties. Its plan is nearly similar to that of Mr 
Elliott's valuable work, and, with the prom- 
ised Western Flora of Mr Nuttall, will 
form as complete an account of the plants 
of the United States as our present knowl- 
edge will afford. 

This work will be completed in 8 or 10 
numbers, each containing about 150 pages, 
and accompanied with one or more plates. 
A number will be published, as nearly 
as circumstances will permit, eveiy two 
months. Price $1,25, payable on delivery. 
The first and second numbers of this val- 
' uable work are already published, and may 
be seen at Cumm ings, Hilliaro, & Co's. 



A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY, 

' In the year 1821, with a description of 
I Gibraltar, accompanied with several en- 
gravings. By an American. 

^^ The design which has been kept in view 
in preparing this Journal for the press, is to 
give a faitlifiil picture of objects which came 
under the author's observation, and to bring 
i them up in such a manner that they may 
'strike the reader's mind as they at first 
struck his own ; for this reason the descrip- 
j tions have been made diffuse, in order to 
' embrace such circumstances as he deemed 
necessary to his plan. It may be consider^ 
ed a fault to enlarge so much on trifles ; but 
! perhaps it may be received in palliation, if 
not in excuse, that they are always the 
very same trifles which have served to fas- 
ten in his mind the more important subjects 
with which they were connected, and are 
still strongly and agreeably associated in 
his memory. 
For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 



NEW BOOKS. 

Private Correspondence of William 
Cowpcr, Esq. with several of his most inti- 
mate friends.. Now first published from 
the Originals in the possession of his kins- 
man, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welbome in Norfolk. 

Memoirs of John Aiken, M. D. By Lu- 
cy Aiken. 

Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History, 
with Notes, &c. By John Ware, M. D. 

Heeren^s Politics of Ancient Greece. 
By Greorge Bancroft 

CUBfMINGS, Hn.UARD, & Co. 



DAVIS' JUSTICE. 

Cummings, hilliard, & Co. have 

lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Conmients. By Nathan Dane. LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law— Vols. I. IL III. The 
rV. and V. Vols, in Press. 

Subscribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 

Have just received from Paris, the fol- 
lowing new Works : 

M^moires pour servir k la Vie du G^n^- 
ral La Fayette, et a THistoire de TAs- 
sembl^ Constituante, redig^s par M. Reg- 
nauU-Warin. 

Essai sur PHistoire Cr^n^rale de I'Art 
Militaire, de son origine, de ses progr^ 
et de ses revolutions, depuis la premiere 
formation des Soci^t^s Europ^enes jusq'ii 
nos jours, om6 de quatorze planches. Par 
le €)ol. Carrion Hisas. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 

JJ. AVE just received from Germany and 
France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
logical and Classical Books, which have 
been selected by Mr Hilliard in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent. Among them 
are a great proportion of Works extremely 
rare, curious, and valuable. 

CHART OF MOBILE. 

Cummings, HILUARD, & Co. have 

just received a few copies of a new Chart 
of Mobile Bay, in the State of Alabama. 
Comprising the Rivers and Creeks. By 
Curtis Lewis. 

DRAWING MATERIALS. 

Cummings, hilliard, & Co. have 

received a choice assortment of Drawing 
Materials, consisting of 

Reeves & Son^s Water Colours, put up in 
boxes of all sizes, many of which are ele- 
gant, composed of mahagxmy, rose wood, 
and satin wood, with lock, drawers, saucers, 
brushes, &c. ; 

Camel's Hair Pencils, by the gross, doz- 
en, or single ; 

Drawing Pencils, best quality, manufac- 
tured by Dobbs ; 

Colours for Maps, and Plana ; 

Drawing Chalks, all varieties, put up 
neatly in Boxes ; 

Drawing Paper of all sizes. 

ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 

Cummings, hilliard, & Co. have 

just opened several cases, containing an 
extensive assortment of English Writing 
Paper, which they oflfer to the trade, and 
the pablic, on the Biost liberal tenni. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLURD, & CO. 

Have just published, and for sale, 

gERMONS, by the late Rev. David Os- 

good, D. D. Pastor of the Church in Medford. 

Hobomok; a Tale of early times. By 
An American. 1 vol. I2mo. price 75 cents. 

Then all this youthful paradise around. 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frovtrned 
O'er mount and vale. Bryant, 

A Discourse od the proper Test of the 
Christian Character, delivered at the Church in 
Brattle-Square, Boston, on Lord's Day, March 21, 
1824. By Henry Colman. Second edition. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 
and Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criminal 
Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General 
of Massachusetts. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor at 
Law. Volumes L II. III. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston.—" Maximus vero studiorum fructus est, 
et velut pnemium quoddam amplissimum longi la- 
boris, ex tempore dicendi fecultas.'* Quinet x. 7. 

Also for Sale. 

A Review of the Correspondence between 
Hon. John Adams and the late W. Cunningham, 
Esq. By Timothy Pickering. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han. 

New Views of the Constitution of the 
United States. By John Taylor of Caroline, Vir^ 
ginia. 

The National Calendar, and Annals of 
the United States, for 1824, Vol. V. By Peter 
Force. 

A Course of Study preparatory to the 
Bar and the Senate ; to which is annexed a Memoir 
of tlie Private and Domestic Manners of the Ro- 
mans. By George Watterston. 

Sketches of Connecticut, forty years 
since. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e*er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand. 

Scott. 

O'Halloran ; or the Insurgent Chief. An 
Irish Historic Tale of 1798. By the author of 
" The Wilderness," and the " Spectre of the For- 
est." 2 vols. 12mo. 

Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled ; 
Ferments arise, imprison'd Mictions roar, 
Represt ambition struggles round the shore; 
Till overwrought, the general system feels 
Its motion stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

GoLDSMrrH. 

C. H. h Co. keep constantly on hand a 
supply of Wilson's, and also of Gardner's Globes, 
which they will sell as low as they can be afibrded 
in the market. Wilson's Globes are 9 and 13 inch- 
es, and Gardner's 12 inches — all suitable sizes for 
Achools and academies. 



NEW NOVEL. 

'UMMINGS, HILUARD, & CO. have 
just published SARATOGA, a Tale of the 
Revolution. In 3 vols. 12nio. 

**I know that we have all an innate love of our 
country, and that the greatest men have been sensi- 
ble to its attractions; but 1 know also, that it is 
only little minds which cannot shake off these 
Otters.*'— PelrsrcA. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 

nUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. No. 1 

Comhill, have constandy on hand the most 
\'aluable and popular School and Classical Books, 
and furnish Schools and Academies at whole- 
sale prices. 

Among those which they have lately published 
are 

Colbum's Arithmetic ) Both excellent ele- 

Do. Sequel ^ mentary worics. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Academies, with 
Questions. By John H. Wilkins, A M. Second 
edition. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, doctrinal, 
and practical, desiened to &cilitate the acquisition 
of Scriptural knowledge in Bible-CUsses, Suncfay 
Schools, Common Schools, and private Families. 
By Hervey Wilbpr, A. M. Second edition, stereo- 
type. 

The Bible Class-Book; or Biblical Cate- 
chism, containing Questions historical, doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental, designed to promote 
an intimate acquaintance with the Inspired Vol- 
ume. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Thirteenth edi- 
tion. Stereotype. 

Worcesters Sketches of the Earth and 
it Inhabitants, with one hundred Engravings. De- 
signed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth ; or New Selection of 
Lessons in prose and verse, for schools and &mi- 
lies, to imbue the young with sentiments of piety, 
humanity* and benevolence. By Noah Worcester, 
D. D. Second edition. 
Cumming^s' Geog^raphy. Ninth edition. 
Worcester's Geography. Third edition, 
very moch improved. 

Cummings' First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a plate of 
the Solar System, for the use of Young Children. 
Fourth edition. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book, hj J. A. 
Cummings. Third edition. This Spelhng Book 
contains every word of common use in our lan- 
guage, that is difficuh either to spell or pronounce. 
The pronimciation is strictly conformed to that of 
Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and is 
so exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, who 
knows the power of the letters, can mistake the 
true pronunciation. 

Cummings's Questions on the New Tes- 
tament, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and Acad- 
emies, with four Maps of the countries through 
which our Saviour and his Apostles travelled. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles. Testamenu, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, 6fc. 
Also, Inkstands, Quills, Drawing Paper, Writing 
Paper, Ink, Penknives, Scissors, Globes, and all ar- 
ticks usually wanted in Schools. 

WORCESTER'S GEOGRAPHY. 

pUMMlNGS, fflLLIARD, & CO. have 
just published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of Worcester's Elements of Geography. Tnis 
edition is printed upon good pap^r, and every copy 
weU bound; and to the Atlas is a<tded a new Map 
of the Mew England States, rendering it altogether 
the best School Atlas in the market 

This Gec^raphy is required in all the Public 
Schools in Boston, at Harvard University, and at 
other Colleges. 

Teachers throughout the country who have not 
seen this Geography are invited to send for and ex- 
amine the work. 

BREWSTER'S AND REES' CYCLOPiEDIA. 

rjUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
a set of Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia for 
sale at a reduced j)ricc ; Also of Kees* Cyclopae- 
dia, complete with ail the plates. 



NOTES ON MEXICO. 

YUST received, and for sale by CuH- 
Miiros, HILLIARD, k Ca Notes on Mex- 
ico, made in the Autunm of l9fSt, Accompanied 
by an Historical Sketch of the Revolution, and 
Translations of the Official Reports on the preteat 
state of that Country. With a Map. By a Citi- 
zen of the United States. 1 vol. 8va 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

"The Notes, which form the subject of tbeie 
pages, were written during the author's rapid jour- 
ney through Mexico, in the autumn of 1822« and 
wire addressed in letters to a friend, without any 
intention of their ever being made public. But 
the deep aiul peculiar interest fielt by Uie people of 
the Umted States, in every thing relating to that 
country, and the imperfect accounts that exist of 
the causes and character of the revolution which 
it has lately undergone, have induced him to con- 
sent to their publication. 

A Diary is not perhaps the best form for a work 
of this description; nor is it that which the- author 
liimself would have preferred : but to have altered 
tlic letters, so as to present a more connected nar- 
rative, would have required more time than he 
couIa spare from other avocations ; and to have de- 
layed their publication much longer would have 
deprived them of their chief interest. 

This uill account for, if it does not excuse, the 
want of arrangement, and the desultory nature of 
the contents of this volume. The notes were written 
at every moment of leisure during the author's re- 
sidence at the capital, and in the progress of his 
journey through the country, and, with the single 
exception of the brief Historical Sketch, contained 
in the Appendix, the infomation they contain waf 
minuted at the time it was collected. 

They are sent forth without any pretension, in 
the hope that a familiar account of that portion of 
Mexico through which the author travelled, may 
induce the reader to seek information from better 
sources; and with this view he recommends the 
works of Lorenzana, Alzate, Clavigero, Bcturini, 
Mier, Robinson, and Humboldt; from all of wMch, 
but particularly from the latter, he has drawn libe- 
rally." 

RHETORIC. 

I^OR sale by Cummikgs, Hilliaro, & Co. 
■^ BLAIR'S RHETORIC, imuroved by the addi- 
tion of appropriate Marginal Questions, numbered 
to correspond with Reieiences in the body of the 
page. By Nathaniel Greene. 



The Publishers of this Gazette fumiabi 
on liberal terms, every book and eveiy 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or sing-le copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle* 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sa)e» 
or can procure on quite as ^rood terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummings, Hilliard, Sf C(k 
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Joarnal of a Steand Vagagtfof ft* ©»»- 
tt»ery of a ^orth-mttl Ptutagt from 
rtt Jdonlie to lAe Pacific ; vi^orraed in 
Hu year* 18S1-22-23, in Hu MajeOgU 
Mtpf Fury and Htcia, tmiUr iht ordtrt 
of Captain Wiilvan Edaard Party, 
R. X., F. B- S., and ComiHander of At 
Etptdition. New York. 18S4. Bro. 

Tbb name of Captain Parry must be f»- 
loiliar lo most of our readera ; his account 
of hii firtt Toja^e was eitensirely circulat- 
ed, and hil lingolar bloea to command 
Buch an expedition excited strong hopes i 
that the rojage, the account of which ii 
now before ns, would result in the complete 
ffiscovery of the long sougbt-for North- 
ireat passa^ The expedition failed in this 
and in almost every other object of tboae 
who planned it, evidently from do fault of 
the commander or want of cooperation with 
him of thoee under his command. The ac- 
coont which be has published exhibits the 
same modesty in the writer, the same per- 
fect good sense, sound judgment, and de- 
cision of character in the man, which were 
BO obvious in his narrative of his first and 
mora flattering expedition. We say more 
flattering, inasmuch as it seemed to open a 
way direct to Behring's Straits, and left 
small doubts in the minds of those best 
qualified to judge, that the passage won d 
be feasible, if the north-eaitern pdn 
of this conlineat could be reached I 
was supposed, as Capt. Parry had one u 
sively shown that the northern c ast of 
America lay several degrees to the south 
of Lancaster Sound ; as be had made grea 
progren up that sound ; and as the only 
obstacle to bis further progress there was 
the ice ;. that in the lower latitode n be 
continental coast, not only would the mm 
be loogerallowingmore timeforna gati n 
bat so much watmer as thorough y m 
the ice, and allow a clear passage along h 
coast This suppositiaD was streng hened 
by the knowledge, that Heame and ATKea 
ne had both seen the northern ocean a 
^Berent points, and both described aa an 
open sea, entirely clear of ice. 

This kit voyage wis begun w h he 
most favourable auipicei ; every th Dg 
which the experience of the fonne bad 
shown to be desirable to increase the com- 
fort of the ofEcert and men, was supplied 
with onbounded liberality, every precau 
tion taken to ensure the safety of he h ps, 
all iostruments furnished which nugb be 
used in making tcienti&c obserration pon 
the various natural [teiMnena of the bigb 



latitudes in which the voyage was 
prosecuted, »nd all measures adopted which 
might tend lo hasten the successful termi- 
nation of tiie adventure. The instructions 
luraiahed to Capt Parry wei« explicit and 
mmiitp, clin.'Ctitig him to consider the di>- 
covL'ry o( llio Korth-we»t Passage to the 
I'ucibc .-i-s Itie main object that he was to 
pursup, to which all other discoveries were 
to be bctd subordinate ; and (bat the ascer- 
taTningof tliE northern boundary of America 
was the ai!\i. He was further instructed to 
give big unremitting attention to obscrva- 
Uuns ivitti riigard to the magnetic influence, 
and III llic natural history, geography, &0. 
of (l>o counlries which be might discover, 
aa being also objects of very high import- 
aucc, with respect to which any information 
must prove valuable and ioterestiog to 

Capt Parry left England on the 8th of 
May, 1821, reached the entrance of Hud- 
son's Straits on the ISth of June follow- 
ing, pateed through the Frozen Strait of 
Midilleton, between Southampton Island 
and (lie continent, in the month of July; 
co.ieled completely round Repulse Bay, as- 
certaining that it bad no opening to the 
westward, and in the attempt to double the 
cn.|>c, wLicli forms the nortii-east boundary 
u( llial bay, was stopped by the commence- 
ment uf winter at an island, called by him 
Winlor Island, on the7th of October, IGSl. 
T) c rcvit'w of what had been performed 
shall give in Capt Fany's own 

; ibe e eats of ibii out fim leaioni^ 

id cooudering wbat progi^u we bad 

th atuuumenl of our ouun object. II 

however Irifting Ibit progieii 

pon ths chart, col (o experience 

, -ati ft Uon. Small ol our actail sd- 

r towirdi Bcbiing't Suail, the ei- 

ew y diKoiered ami nunutely ex- 

t oui object, in the course of (be 



a half of which belonged li 

le boal. and unknown cbanne 
:b c« ud a rapid lide 
provuieclially been 



ever. Ideriv 



ded DO fiintaei to the 
Z. bearing, we ventur 



Thew 

permit their departure until the first day of 
July, 1823; beiof later by several weeks 
than the same season at Melville Island, 
though Melville Island lies ra.tfaer more 
than eight d^[Tces north of Winter Island, 
and though the mean corrected tempera- 
ture of the two winters was, at Melville 
Island, 34° below zero, and at Winter Isl- 
and only 11.7° below zero> Here tbey 
were visited by a tribe of Esqtiimaux, anid 
obtained from them some valuable geograph- 
ical information. They learned that the 
coast after running northward a short dis- 
tance, turned short round to the westward 
and afterwards to the sauth-south-west so 
as to come within three or four days' jour- 
ney of Repulse Bay. The Esquimaux 
further told them, that from the hills on 
this westerly coast nothii^ was to be seen 
but one wide extended sea. This was con- 
firmed by the recollections of some of the 
officers who had ascended the hills forming 
the boundary of Repulse Bay, and who had 
seen a large sheet of water in the distance, 
which they had supposed to be a lake. 
From other Esquimaux, with whom they 
met in the course of their next summers 
navigation, they learned the existence of a 
strait tending nearly west along the line 
of coast which had been drawn by their 
winter friends. This strait they discover- 
ed and called the " Fury and Hecla Strait ;" 
but the summer was too short and inclem- 
ent to permit them to proceed far. They 
were stopped on the 39th of August 18^ 
by an impassable barrier of ice of the for- 
mer winter, stretching from shore to shore. 
The rest of the season they spent in anx- 
ious watcbings for this ice to open ; in inde- 
fatigable hut vain efforts to discover a more 
southerly and freer passage; in repealed 
and close iavest^ations of the course of 
the currents in the strait ; and in journeys 
over the rugged hills to look for the polar 
ocean. This theydidin factdiscover,— un- 
less Capt Party was unaccountably deceiv- 
ed, — and doubted not that the strait which 
they bad entered communicated with it, and 
that they were indeed upon the northern 
coast of America. There was a continual 
current setting out from under the ice, and 
the masses which broke off from time to 
time were carried rapidly to the eastward 
hj this current, and never returned. The 
winter commenced upon the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and they were firmly enclosed in 
ice for ten months; another tribe of Esqui- 
maux wintered near them, and attending 
to the wanti and partaking of the laboun 
and sports of these people (nmished them 



Capt Parry, with Una ^e»«w«wiic»-*is,!aQ. 



«as tTKinm states litbkart oacbtis. 



marks Mb character, detennioed to send 
home bis consort, and punoe his reMarch- 
es with one ahip only during the wiiwiBg 
BoatOD, and for that purpose removed to hu 
own ship all the provisions wtiich could be 
■pared from the other; but in the moaOiot 
July, 1BI3, the scarry appeared ameni: 
both officers and crew ; and he was reluct- 
antly compelled to return to Eiwland, 
vbei« he airiTed on the 18th of tbe loUcnr- 
inpSeptember. 

Thongb firmly peran^ed that the Strait 
of tbe ^117 and Heda ocmmnBioatM d]> 
rectly with the Northern Ocean, CipL 

Parry believes fhat it will seldom or ■ 

be navigable. We tiiink thii oipiiiim i 
danfiy justified by the reasons irfaicfa he aa- 
vgtA. He says Qiat a wetterly corrmt 
aStug die oorthen coast of Anerioa, has 
been observed by (he Rnaaan navigators 
'and bj Capt FraiiUiii, that this current 
forces the ice to the western mouSi of the 
(trait, and bars up its entrance. H( 
preaaes however a confident hope rf ulti- 
mate success, and thiidts the most adviaa- 
ble point at idiich next to attempt to force 
an entrvDce into the Polar sea, is Prince 
Brent's Inlet, discovered in bis fbilnei 
voyage. He is now gone upon another ex- 
pedition with tlui o^ect in view ; and we 
GOtdially wish him success, though, we con- 
fess, without very sanguine hopes. We 
think that the land north of tbe continent 



that the apace lying nortb-west of Melville 
Island, ttie farthest point attained by Capt. 
Party in his former voyage, b filled up by 
large islands intersected 1^ itraits, some 
wider, some narrower, of which perhaps 
few if any are so wide as is Laiicaster 
Soond at its western entrance, or so likely 
to be free from the ice brought into these 
outlets by tbe ascertained c u rrents of the 
Polar Sea. It vniuld occupy too long a 
space, were we to grre all our reasons for 
litis opinion 1 but that on wUdl Wfl lay 
most strea, is the greater coldness of tbe 
climate, fiian that of Asia and Europe in 
the same parallels of latitude. It is a well 
known fact, that the sea coasts of all coun- 
tries are warmer than the interior in the 



sensible inflnence npon tbe climate of con- 
tiguous countries lying nearer the equator. 
Thus the existence of a continent mar tbe 
sontb pole was suspected long 'before 
discovery, from the fact, that &e "' 
Ian at the southera hemisphere was lower 
than that of tbe northern at the same dis- 
tance from die equator. Thus the winters 
are longer, it seems, at Winter Island than 
at Helrille Island, and the di^rence of tlie 
Dwan temperature much less than the dif- 
ference of latitude would have led one to 
expect. We lay less stress on the quanti- 
ty of ice, which conld not have been pro- 
onced in an open sea, because it may be 
■aid, tbat tbe westerly current might bring 
it from the eastern coast of Asia. So far, 
therefore, from expecting to find a passage 
fnm Hodwn's Bay, we sboold rather have 



looked aa bi^ aa poaaible, in Baffin's Say, 
if not on the coast of East Greenland- The 
rapigtwiutb Capt Pany has just begun 
is destbied to enter Barrow's 8tiaits,-the 
most nortberiy western opening from Baf- 
fin'! Bay. 

Hie seientifio ebaerTatiana which were 
made daring this second voyage, are re- 
served fbr a separate nuUicatioa, with Uil' 
exception of a few incideDtal remarin, prin- 
cipaUy geological and betanteal, and 
aionalnatice 



No gnteral deductiotts can be 
Hiese inanlated bets; tbeesilyoBeof vlikli 
fltat struck ns as being of importance, IE, ttial 
die anrora borealis exerts no senwhle iDflti- 
euoe upon an electraneter or upon the 
letic needle. 



magnetii 

general readers, isnnlonbtedlytiie 
of the tnteroonrse between the vnjkgen 
and die Esqoimaiix. Of -ttus aingdar peo- 
iile finv particiilan liave btpa hitherto 
Known; tew, at least, were known with 
exactness and certohitf. Diiering essen- 
tial^ in appearance, diaracter, md bab' 
its, from the other aboriginal inhabil- 
■nls of America, and strictly confined in 
their location, by causes which itis difficult 
to tmdentand, to the norlhem Arctic re- 
gions, or their immediate vicinity, lliey 
serve to illustrate moat strongly tbe poiter 
whicb man's {Aysical nature can &ert, in 
accomodating itself to all cireomstance'^ and 
conditions of existence. Exposed, diinag 
of tbe year, to an intensily 
Tonnded by a wintry dusol:i- 
don, which oar seasons scarcely help ua tu 
imagine^ they have flieirown comforts, and 
enjoy them so highly, that they feel ihc 
greatest companion far the more southern 
nations vrbo want them. But we will de- 
ibe them in Capt Fairy's words. While 
I vessels wen &ed in the ice at Winter 
Island, it was reported to Parry that some 
red to be erected a short dis- 
the ships. Be went immediate- 
ly to visit them. 

Wbea tt n nnumhaced that Ihess bsbietiDoa 
wen fiiUy witUn ditat of (be itdps, and bow niiui]b 
eyn wen coBtJnaafiy <m lbs ton ant aaoag as. 
fer any tfatag (hat eoald afianl vaiiMy or inereit in 



out put us in diiMV. Tbs couliDcaaa of Dus 
inhabited part of tbe bnts was rimUar 10 thai of lbs 

" ■■"' ^ ' 'byiepatale 

inty uid.iMi 



form a suhslanti^ atch, 
highinthsoentn.U" 
hill what this print., 
shall DOt bcie Ainbsr 



i havbic BoupponwhateTer, 
iple of Mldiog nipidied. I 
idsiciibe tbe uecnUarities of 
j)piect]tioiueAAcei,ieniuUiu nniythata ebeei- 
lul snii iofficient fehi was ^adned to Ibam bj ■ 



axed, u if Ibsv bad 
tbs whole winto- If 
e exterior of this little village 
■iio ocat* astoniilinKnt. tbat leeti^ 
•man degree btigbtened, on acccptiiig llie 
toon ^Ten vi, Id eutei these miaoidin- 
aty booies, in ibe conttiudian of which wf oli- 
•eived thalnot ■ ilngle oaterisl wu tued bnt sii 



having eich Its arcbed door-way, 

■mall circular apsiniient of wbidi tbe loof wi 

perfect arclwd donM. From this, Ihiee door'Vi 

slio arcbed, utd of largerdi 

er ones, led into at many inli 

on each tide, uct tbe other facing oi *• 

"nm interior ot tbtM prcMOted ■ iceiii: no 
I novel diui ioiereiting. The women v tri- 
lled on Ihe bedi «i the lidei of the faoti. ladi 

tuvb^ bet little fire cdace or luup, with all iii'i lio- 

~'~ ateniiliabauthctj ihecbildnncieptbbhiud 



The mercuiT was now ranging from IS 
tu 'IR degrees beU>w leni, and so used wera 
Uio KIsquimaux to this excess of cold, that 
il K.-is actually necessary Co tbeir comfbrt. 
Afttrvrards, when tbe weather became a 
liiile miUerj though the difilsreiice was not 
perceptible on boud the' ships, they su&rad 
from the change. 

On ftib acooiBt Ih^ bapsn lanake fiesh altenr- 
lions io then curiow dwelUng.placss, eilher by 
buildiag tbe former ajiutiiieiiu two or three feet 
higher, or addbu othen dm diey Bi^W be lets 
crowdsi In huOdiug a higber bet, they cODttniM 
ii oict, aoil,uitwere.caaoenlTic siitlitiiB old one, 
.which ii then lenioved &om wkhiiu It ii cnrionc 
lu cunitder, that, in all these alteradooi, tbe object 
kejiE ia view wai caobuu, and tbh in booses form. 
ed uf oiaw! 

Ii is afterwards observed in die Journal, 
tlial wlien water was given the Esquimaux 
to diiuk, tbey cooled it with ice to the 
freezing point before it became palatable. 
They eat ravenously wtiatever meat they 
"10 get, and seem to regard ccx>king as quite 

»iptirfiuouB labour. Many of them devour- 
ed eight or ten pounds of solid meat in a 
da; ; one Esquimaux patient, in the hosp- 
tal which tbe English established, complain- 
ed bitterly of starvation, when he could 
get only about seven pounds of meat in 
twenty four hours. Capt Pany took the. 
pains to weigh and measure what one of 
then cmunmed. 

Lest tliboQld be tbongfattbal this aecooat 1* aa- 
af^erated, 1 mav beie state thai, as a natter of at- 
riniily. we one day tried bow nuicb • Isd scaitdy 
fuU growth would, if freely supplied, consitiiie in 
■^'s way. Hw nodernisDtioned anides wen 

ighed Mbte being given la bjai ; be was twenty 

an in nttiag thioa^tb — '-' ' ' ■* ' 

1 coasideitbe qn~''' " 



Sea-bone fletU bard froaea ... 4 4 

Ditto, boiled 4 4 

Bread and bread dun I IS 

Total of lolidt ... 10 4 
be fluids were b birpiopasthn, vis. 
RictinaTysOup 11-4 pint. 



arrmggiog 

Water 1 galloa 1 {Mat 

Tliey were eelfidi and nngratefal, bnt 
ol ferodons, and could easily be hired to 
all in their power. Borne of them ex- 
ibitcdcoDHderable intelligence — e^iecial- 
ty a WMnan named lliglink, whom tbe atten- 
(ions of the voyagers entirely spoilt Widi 
many evil traits of character which 
they were perpetoally displaying, some 
^ood ones were kstennhigted. Tbe follow- 
ing cxtnut may ta interMdn|^. 
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doabtfiu cbinee of beaaf iim Mnuelt o: of hit i 
UK IDT Mitice to thapobBc u an inUrprEiet 
my taajAf on ikit btui bad Uihtno bRs courm 
ed to tbc coi^dMUiOD dw to the Indlvidiul tim 
acli ud m tbi nliliTW ha Icavei behind. In un 
' ~ ~ M tbc unaUm publk uil 



wan likely id leim of E ^ 
paiiod of tinw. I wat. tlMnfaic. hi Croa daiirii 
to leciin Cram Toolooak an aniwu in the a&.in 
■tiie. wbeDl to-diy plainly pul tba qncitiaj i 
Hoi, wbetbf r he would co with me to katii'i: 



^•rtainna^v* pvaa a 






Dt amy bii&iber would ery. Thii umplc lut 

irrerinible appeal to pwnatil>ActiOD,hii(feci>ivr 
MWMt of nakinc It, aad thaftaliap by whicti Ins 
nply waa (ridenUy didiHd, wcra iinl what onuM 
have been wiilmL No moie conld ba neceiiary 
to coavinca tboM <cba wiioeued il, tint Ibeie ixu- 
pls may jnRly lay equl claim with ouneln- id 

-"- D feelian of our nalun ; and h« vine 

1 myieH of tUi, I detpnnined ni ^ r r 



The doga med by thn GiqaititClUX, nr« 
made bj thsoi to (upply rtij utiafactaril)' 
the want of tboae ■"'""'- which in otticr 
conntriea are med for burtbeo or draa^lit. 
The aurgeon of the Heda dinected aov rif 
them, aod fiiund that they were wolvt-s in 
a domealicated state, u the rertebrs, biitli 
in nmnber and ttnictiire, coirespoiKled ex- 
actlj with (he peculiar analomr of Ihe 
wolL They are, howerer, a little Biialicr 
tMn the wild wolvei which abound in thotc 
legioni, though rery similar in appearance. 

In directiDg tha iledge Ibe whip aeti no nry <«- 
•rntial put, Uie diiver 6a Itaia prnpuH niii|r«[- 
tain woidi. a> Ibe caiten do with ui, to mtSi ilte 
dop coin more to the right oi left To tbne i 
good leader atlendi with adminble piediiim, E^spe. 
dally if lui own name be repeated at the tame 
tbDC. looking behind o*ei bii Aooldn irilh neat 
•aneMDcn, a> if liiifwiM ai the dlnctiqaaiM the 
drira. Oaahaa>entnd[,aTana wbtraaiinglt 
Ibot or aledmnaifc ii accaiiaaalty diacanihle, 
there il not tfie ilicbteM tnoble in (mdbu tl« doct ; 
fat cm in ttae dwken nl^ BtuTin the heaviest 
MDw^riA, thaie il Hitle or no danger tftfarii loain^ 
tha mad, ibe leader keepii^ bn aou 



riiei among them makei a terribly cj 

UK, ai all the E^Dinaui roadi plaiiilj 

ehow; tbeie geaenlly ocnmfaig an extant of «i.v 
mile*, wben with a bone mi uhIis the }aoin<'v 
would (Carcaly have amoantad to ire. On roiu>h 



„ . * amou . , „. 

would be EtequentlT i>veil>uiied,oi illoietber :!U{j- 
«d, if the dnrar did not repeatedly gel off, and l>y 
fiWag or drawing it to on* lide, iteer it dear (il 
Iboat accideDti. At all Hiiw*. indesd, except nn n 
fOMOIb and well made road.he i> pmty coanBnily 
employed thu wiib bii fce^ which. togBtber wiUi 

the whip, mden the driving of one of IbeM vpIil- 
clct by nn meant a pleannt or euy laik. Wlitii 
Ibedrlinr wUnttoMop theilHje, be cclli am 
" Wok woa," caactly at oar caiten do.buttbrnt- 

Mt ability to cDlbrci! it. If Ihc vdghtiaiinaU lud 
ae}aaneybMeewatd, Ibe dogi arc not to be iliuv 
Mayed ; the driver is Iheieliin obliged to die; lils 
■— '- ~- to obMnict tbrit progrei) ; anil 



faannitl 
HP with 



oBejribeiite Ibe bmaou ciou-piecior 



the iledge, till, by mean! of laying Iba wUp gently 
over t^ dog'i bead, he hat rmds tbaa all lie 
down. Ha thea lakei cam not M quit tkii poiitioii ; 
■o. thai ilMMdd the dogi tal oft be il Ihiown upon 
the tledgc, nutead of being Ie6 behiad by them. 

With heavy loadi Il« ik» draw beat with one of 
tltcir own people, eipeciaBr a womu. walking a 
little way ahead ; and iti thii oik they are tome- 
ilinei enbeed to mead th^ pace by holding a mil- 
ting il with a knlfc, and tfaiowii^ it oa tb* mow, 
when the don aiiiMki^ it fci meat, batten Ibr- 
ward to pick it up. Tha wooea al» aalloa ihem 
from the but In a rimilar manner The rate at 
which ihey ti>T(l,deptDdt, of coene.ontbe weight 
tbey have lo draw, and tbt road «a iridcb thrir 
jonmey iiperfaniKd. When the laltet il level and 
very hard and nwoth, cooalituliiig what in otber 
paiti of North Aaarica It called" good ildgbing," 
^x or feven dogi will diaw from Jgia to (an ta^ 
dred weight, at the rata of levea or eUn milM at 
iMut for teveral boon together, and wiU aBiUjf ■» 
der tboH circnmtiancat perform a jouinay ot fill v 
oriiKymilatadaT; ob unlioddaa inow, Gve-and- 
twenty or thirty nulet would be a pMd day'i ioui' 
nejF' Tbc tanu niiaihai of walMed do^ mtb a 
weight of odly five or mx b an dted pooadi {that of 
the (ledge included), arc ahnoM aiiiMiaiiialili and 
will, on ■ HDoath road, nv any wn lEtj pleaae, 
■t the til* of tm milea an hoar, na woik per- 
Ibimed by agTaiierBmb«rofdngi,ii,bow«vei, by 
no meant ia propoiiion M ihiii owing to the im- 
petleci mode already detctibad of (mpknlng the 
■trength of tbeie turdy creaitiiet, ind lo the more 
liequeni marling and l^jbtiDg oceaiioned by an in- 



We bad marked nun; more panagca for 
intertion, aoma of wliKib, at leaat, might 
have giYtB both a more juat, and a more fa- 
vourable jmpreMion of uie book than tboae 
which we have extracted. But we 
forbear from fnrtber qaotatjon, aaauriDj 
readera, that whether tbej do or do not 
an intereit in the geogr aj li j of the Arctic 
regiona, or in the prwtiiMiUtj of forcing 
a panage through the polar tea, tbey will 
find thitauinlcrettiDguuliiutructiTeifoik. 



MitaSaiUu itlteUi fnm Me PMic Jtmr- 
m1(. Publuhtd by Jor^Jk T. Butkimg. 
kam, 3 rob. ISmo. Botton, 182S— U. 
Thk design of this work ia excellent; and 
it peculiarly adapted to the literuy and in- 
tellectual condition of this country. The 
author, or rather oompiler, piopoaei to se- 
lect from our newspapers their most inter 
eating article*, of proie or poetry, of fancy 
or fact, of teriooa or whimucal cbarftctar; 
and thn regcne from the fate to which tbey 
are borne along by Ihe epbemeral matters 
about Ihem, all such productions as bare a 
pcnnanent interest or uee, and tlierebjr da- 
terre the security of a permanent fbmi. 
This plan would be a good one, wherever 
there are good newspapeia ; of course, i 
particular^ good here, teeing that i 
newspapers are about the best thingt 
have. Doubtless, among the myriads which 
are perpetually poured fbrlh from our pub- 
lic pretaea, there ace aoine as bad as cvei 
were published, or as ttie wit of man could 
easily devise. But, on the other hand, we 
have also some, wbich,in respect of literary 
talent and skill, of original and acute a; 
lations in politics, or even in science o 
arts, attd in all the departments of Ii 
tun which ue generally interetting or 



iug, yield to none_publiBhed anywhere. 
Tfais is throwing down the gauntlet, to be 
nire; but we shall not punuc the battle 
until we take it up; lor we do not in the 
least intend to make an odious comparison 
between our papers and those of any other 
nation, uiuler pretence of reviewing Mr 
Buckingham's Miacellaniea. All we have 
to do juat now, ia to show how peculiarly 
atefnl bit book may be here, on the ground 
that a fiir greater proportion of the best of 
the national intellect and learning goes lo 
the conducting and supplying of our newt- 
papen, than can be expected to go forth lo 
the pablio in the aame iray in any other 
oountiy. 

There are rery few in oar land who are 
by profession scholars ; few whose busineti 
it is to make books, aod avowedly and ay^ 
tematically to earn their meant of rabusl- 
aDce by literacy labour. Still we have our 
bir pri^rtion of men of miginal talent, and 
even of literaiy skill and acoomplisbment*. 
But tbey are employed in the various pro- 
fMtioDi of active liie; our most practised 
writers at well a« onr ripest tcholan, are, 
with few exceptions, to be found among 
onr lawyers, ottr cleigymeu, and physicians. 

Bat the seal of rivali;, and the crowd- 
iag of competitors, but not as yet produc- 
ed such a diviaion of labotu id Ihe bodnea* 
of tboae whoae labour is chiefly mental— 
tbey have not yet, iu this countir, m impe- 
riontly demanoed of the professional aapir- 
ant, a real and hearty abandonment of-eve- 
ly thing which does not directly promise 
turn profeisional sttccen, aa to pemut 
either law, or phyuc, or theology, to exert 
upon the mind that contruitile influence, 
which, when pursued inth no r^aid to 
collateral and more expansive ttodies, each 
of them almost mnst exert. There am, 
tber«&uv, in this great body, many who 
have not only the power, bot the rang* 
and elegance of mind which would make 
them emiaeat as profeaaed aclMdars. Such 
men are seldom disponed to hide their light ; 
he who thinks with peculiar Boateneae, Mi- 
ginality, or accuracy, li aure lo kKnr it, 
and almost sure to be williiy that others 
should know it The newtp^rt trfer him 
ready opportunitiet ; and tbey are often, if 
iH>t generally, the best he can have ; be- 
cauae in this country there are, compara- 
tively speaking, bat few of tboae weigb^ 
jouniala of literalnra, science, and the arts, 
which in Europe exist iusncb nnmbert and 
variety, as to abscrfa the talent and knowl- 
edge which are here put fbrA in aid of the 






within it a 

by receiving valuable 
made both more wmlby and more likely la 
receive them; gentlemeD, enunent f<>r in- 
tellectual power w culture, or both, find it 
a fitting and profitable employment, to edit 
them. In thu country there are papers,— 
common newspapers,— conducted by men 
most distinguished as men of talent and of 
letters ; and this we believe lo be a bet 
wi Iboat example elsewhere. In other 
coontiips, newapapeia poaaesi neither the 
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power nor the value which they have here ; 
as a means of political excitement, as an 
instrument for effecting* the purposes of a 
party, or as an opportunity for displaying 
the talents and extending the reputation of 
a writer, they fall two or three degrees be- 
low the rank which they hold here; of 
course, men distinguished for genius or 
learning, do not there conduct or 8up|>ly 
the pages of a newspaper, because they can 
find other work equally profitable, and more 
reputable. 

We regard the publication of these two 
volumes in the light of an eixperiment; and 
as they certainly merit, we hope they will 
receive a sufficient patronage to induce a 
regular periodical publication, that shall 
preserve for aftertimes, all those articles in 
our newspapers, which are most worthy of 
preservation. Such a work would be very 
useful, and we cannot doubt that it would 
be successful, if the selections were made 
with suitable taste and judgment 

The principal fault we should find in the 
volumes now before us, is one which most 
of our readers may think no fault at all. 
The compiler would, we think, have added 
to the real value of his books, had he aimed 
less exclusively at selecting elegrant or 
amusing compositions, and such as interest 
by the relation of extraordinary facts. We 
would suggest to him, if he be induced to 
publish more volumes of this kind, to insert 
the most valuable of the essays or specula- 
tions upon subjects connected with politics, 
statistics, or public economy, which are oc- 
casionally to be found in our newspapers. 
Unless we deceive ourselves, there are 
many such ; and also many addresses, ar- 
guments, &c, which, if not thus secured, 
would be lost with the short-lived reposito- 
ries that first contain them. There are al- 
most no pieces in these volumes which can 
be considered worthless; but there is a vast 
difference between the best and the worst 
of them. We know not, however, that it 
would have been expedient to lessen the 
size of these volumes, or practicable to 
have published in them many more pieces 
of great excellence. 

The poetry is peculiarly good. We are 
indeed surprised at finding that our newspa- 
pers could furnish so many pieces of so 
g^at power and beauty. Few books pub- 
lished in this country, have done so much 
to prove the possession and the exertion of 
poetical talent among us, as these two vol- 
49Mii» We hardly know what pieces to se- 
lect, to numerous are those which we should 
be glad to give our readers. One of the 
most beautiful is from the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of New York. We can quote but 
a few stanzas. 

TO THK DTIV6 TKAR. 

Thou descdate and d]riiig year ! 

Emblem of transitory rn^^ ^ 
WhoM wearisome and wild career, 

Like thine, is bounded to a span : 
It seems but as a little day 

Since nature smiled upon tby birth. 
And Spring came forth, m fiur array. 

To dance upon the joyoas earth. 

Sad alteration— now, how lone. 
How verduieless, is Nature's breast, 



Where Ruin makes his empire known, 
In Autumn*8 yellow veiture drest: 

The sprightly bird, whose carol sweet, 
Broke on the breath of early day ; 

The Summer flowers she lov*d to greet; 
The bird, the flowers, oh, where are they! 

» » » • 

Yet, yet, the radiance is not gone. 

Which shed a richness o'er the scene, 
Which smiled upon the golden dawn 

When skies were brilliant and serene-^ 
Qh! still a melancholy smile 

Gleams upon Nature's aspect ftir, 
To charm the eye a little while 

Ere Ruin spreads his mantle there ! 

Thou desolate and dyinc year ! 

Smce time entwined my vernal wreath, 
How often Love hath shed the tear, 

And knelt beside the bed of death : 
How many hearts, that lightly sprung 

When Joy was blooming but to die. 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 

Have yielded Ufe's expiring sigh. 

And pillowed low beneath the day, 

Have ceased to melt, to breathe, to bum, 
The proud, the gentle, and the gay. 

Gathered unto the mouldering urn — 
Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear 

For love bereft, aflection fled. 
For all that were our blessiogs here. 

The loved, the lost, the sainted dead ! 

Thou desolate and dyina year ! 

The musing spirit finds m thee 
Lessons impressive and severe, 

Of deep and stem morality ; 
Thoo teacbest how the germ of youth. 

Which blooms in being's dawning dsy. 
Planted by Nature, reari^ by Truth,, 

Withers like thee in dark decay. 



We will make one more extract ; from 
the Newburypoct Herald. 

TBX'n&MAID'S SOKO. 

Come mariner, down in the deep with me, 

And hide thee under the wave ; 
For 1 have a bed of coral for thee, 
And quiet and sound shall thy slumber be. 

In a cell in the Mermaid's cave. 

On a pillow of pearl thine eye shall sleep,' 

And nothing oisturb thee there; 
The fishes their silent vigils shall keep — 
There shall be no crass Uiy crave to sweep 

But the silk of toe Mermaid's hair. 

And she who is waiting with cheek so pale. 

As the tempest and ocean roar; 
And weeps when she hears the menacing gale. 
Or sighs to behold the mariner's sail 

Come whitening up to the shore — 

She has not long to linger for thee ; 

Her sorrows shall soon be o'er; 
For the chords shall be broke, and the prisoner free. 
And her eye shall close, and her dreams shall be 

So sweet she will wake no more. 

There are very many pieces quite as 
good as these, and perhaps some that are 
better. 



The Intiitutes of Engluh Chrammar, me- 
thodically arranged ; wUk Examplet for 
Parsing, Questions for ExaminaXion, Ob- 
servations for the Advanced Student, 
False Syntax, and a Key : to which are 
added four Appendixes, Designed for 
the use of Schools, By Ooold Brown, 
New York. 1823. 12mo. pp. 219. 

Amu> the multitude of publications which 




are continually issuing from the press, in 
this book-making age, works of elementa- 
-ry instruction, adapted to the wants and 
edacities of our children, are not neglect- 
ed ; and of these, the elemants of English 
grammar have received their fiill share of 
attention. Yearly, and we should not haz- 
ard much in saying monthly, are new coma 
pilataons offered to our notice. Some, lean! 
ing for support on the authority of an es- 
tablished name, profess to publish an abridg- 
ment of Murray's Grammar, with improve^ 
ments ; others, with more confidence, are 
willing to rely on themselves, and with no 
other names than their own and the pub- 
lisher's standing in capitals on the title- 
page, venture their book forth upon the 
mercy of the criticising world. 

We trust we shall not be understood to 
mean that all the recent publications on the 
granmiar of our language are equally worth- 
less. We have at least an earnest in favour 
of the book, now under notice, in the repu- 
tation which the author has acquired as an 
instructor of youth in the city of New 
York, and in the fact that many very re- 
spectable teachers of that city have already 
adopted it to the exclusision of the grammars 
heretofore used in their schools. 

We regard Murray's octavo Grammar 
as established and admitted by the general 
assent of literary men to be a standard 
work on this subject ; and we take pleasure 
in knowing that this gentleman, though 
resident in England, is not only by birth, 
but by education and feeling, an American, 
and that our country can enrol his name 
among those of her distinguished sons. We 
reg^ard this as a standard book, Bibt because 
we do not think it susceptible of great im- 
provement, but because we have as yet 
seen nothing in print, which we believed to 
be a very essential improvement on his sys- 
tem. We shall take some other opportu- 
nity to express our views more fully on this 
subject ; at present we would only notice 
some of the points in which our author dif- 
fers from Mr Murray. ^ 

We found nothing particularly claiming 
our notice, tUl we came to the chapter on 
verb. He has ventured on an innovation 
here, in the second person singular of the 
verbs, by omitting to vary the termination 
into st or est, excepting in the present tense 
of the indicative and in the auxiliary hast, 
making the three persons in all the other 
modes and tenses terminate alike in both 
numbers. Mr Brown is a Quaker, and 
argues that his brethren alone use the 
^cond person ; wherefore their use of it 
must be considered correct Now we are 
perfectly ready to admit that Horace's rule 
is the true one— in all languages : 

'* Cadentiiue 
QuiB nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma lo- 
quendi.** 

But we need not examine into the logical 
accuracy of Mr Brown's argument, for we 
cannot admit the facts on which it rests. 
The change he proposes might perhaps im- 
prove our language4)y making it more sim- 
ple and disencumtfetiDg it of % number oC 
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lianh and udcouUi teriM. But he relies 
much upon bia aatboritj; now whether it 
be good or not, we oonceife that it would 
Ttal WBirant biin in his concluRion, because 
the practice it not carried to the extent he 
aappoaes it to be ; at least in this part or 

We have been wmewhat accu>loraed to 
hear that lang^ua^ gpoken, and we think 
from our own obserration, that he hai ^ne 
farther than the facts would autbOTise. Had 
lie confined his omission of the tanninal it 
in the lecoDd person singular to the past 
temea, and left the future and the present 
of the auxiliaries as other grammariana 
faave given them, we think this change 
vould be entitled to less qualified appraha- 
. tion. Thou ihalt and Uou eaiut are still 
used, as we believe, by all whom eren Hr 
BrowD would call good authority. We 
observe that nearly all the examples which 
are cited in the note are of the past tensi 
ive think, quite all which ought to be admi 
ted. Our bnthren of the rfajming rai 
will feel under peculiar obligations to It 
Brown on this subject ; some of whom have 
thought it necessary, in order to avoid the 
nncoulbnesa of these terminations, to change 
from Ami to ym while addressing the same 
peraon and even in the same se: ' 
Take an example from Gay. 

When I Ihy liumbler life mrvev'd. 

In bsM and lontid euik amy d, 

A bideoui ioMCt, vilc, imdean. 

yim dragg'd a ilow and aoiioine in 
We think a violation of measure 
rhyme would be preferable to such 
«ism a* this. But on Mr Brown's plan 
neither the one nor the other would be 
necessary ; while the inrocatioa in Pope' 
Messiah, 



says, " The dialinguishing characteristic of I )iourfaood ) the liat of characters includes a 
" 's Barticiple is, that it denotes an un/tn- Southern planter, who is a very fine gentte- 
ied and progreimt slate of being, action, ziian, his daughter, who is a spoilt child, and 
passion ; it is therefore properly denomi- altogether weak and wicked, til! just a' " 
nated tlie imperfecl participle." Our in- 
ference is, taking hia own definition, that 

t is therefore properly denominated the 

•rtttnt participle. Which of these in- 

erencei is the most logical, we should be 

Tilling to let Mr Brown himself decide. 
Unless he can give some better reason for 
this change, than any which suggests itself to 
us, we hope to see the present participle 
restored, in bis second edition, (o the place 
which it has held in all grammars of all 
languages, with which we are at all ac- 
' it^ this one only excepted. We 
do our author the justice to saj, that 
this is the greatest fault, and indeed the only 
fault ofany magnitude, which we have found 
in his book ; — while its merits are of a decid- 
ed and valuable character. 



could no longer ba cited ae 
false grammar. 

Wo now come to another alteration, 
which we canoot speak so favourably. The 
participle ending in in;, which has been 
considered the pntatt participle from time 
immemorial, he calls the imptifat; with 
no good reason whatever, that we can per- 
ceive, but in despite of a great many excel- 
lent ones. That it is an innovalioa, is of 
itself one objeclion ; for we are opposed to 
kII changes merely for the sake of change, 
or without some substantial reason for mak- 
ing them. On this occasion our author 
abandons his own definition of the i^lpe1^ 
feci tense previously given, viz. "The im* 
perfect tense is that which expresses what 
took place within Mime period of time fully 
past," and seeks in the etymology of the 
word "imperfect" — wylnuAed — an apolo- 
gy forffalling that which is now passing, 
tit impmfKt. We will add the definition 
of the pretaii tease in our author's own 
woids, vi7. "Tbe present tense is that 
which expresses what is now ixuting or 
taking place ; as ' somebody is coming' " — 
and leave it to be decided by his own re- 
marks on this participle, white contending 
for its being called the imperfect, to which 
of the two tenses it prap«iiy belongs. He 



Btdwood; a TaU. labeo Volitmti. New 

York, 1834. 
Thb literary character of this tale is high- 
ly respectable, as all would expect it to be 
who are acquainted with the previt^s efibrts 
of the author. Common ^ime attributes 
these works — Redwodd, and the New Eng- 
land Tale — to a lady ; if this be so, we can 
only saj we think it surprising, — not that 
their pages should exhibit much eloquence 
and bright imagination, but that the stylt 
should lie BO singularly correct, and that 
its excellence should be so well sustained. 
Indeed, the literary execalna of these vol- 
umes, would in no degree ^^i^t an au- 
thor who bad disciplined ana fortified hi>i 
mind by severer studies than ladies are apt 
to love, and chastened his taste by diligent 
and profitable study of "the classics" — and 
acquired all the skill in words which few 
but practised writers can have. The im> 
agery is sometimes veiy beautiful and ap. 
propriate, and is never offensive to good 
taste, and tbare are many passages of irae 
ekiquence. As a tale, it is pleasing, anij 
certainly sufficiently interesting to ctny 
the attention along with it, until the whol^ 
story is developed, and the persons of the 
drama finally disposed oL But it exertii 
nothing of that witchery over the imagina- 
tion of the reader, which makes him alroos X 
mingle his personal identity with that ol' 
the prominent characters, ai^ sufler and re- 
joice with tbera, and look forward anxiously 
with them, to learn the destiny which timi.' 
is bringing. In other words, it is a work 
of much talent and excellent taste, but 
ttf high and commanding genius. 

We shall make no abstract of the sto 
for it is a little intricate, and we could 
in a short space, array the facts in such 
form aod order as to make them even 
telligible to our readers ; aikd moreover, 
author would hardly thank us fiir leav: 
no curiosity Ibr his or her readers to find 
pleasure in gratifying. Suffice it to say. 
that the scene shifts from the banks of 
Lake Cbamplain to Lebanon Springs, and 
the Shaker establishments in their neig^- 



close of the book, some Yankee _ 
Ecveral heroes and heroines, who are 
much like others of the same class, an 
Flnglish officer, who is just nothing, an old 
iroman, who is a little hit of a Meg Mer- 
rilies, one Indian, and some Shaken. Much 
beautiful scenery is beautifully described, 
Fome striking incidents welt told, and some 
I'ery interesting though not peculiarly on- 
l^nal characters well por^yed. The 
Shaker establishments are visited, and the 
Mindition, principles, habits, and, in some 
measore, the history of this strange seel, 
are well illustrated. 

We find it difficult to select, for quota- 
tion, passages which may give our readers 
. 1 just idea of the author s powers and man- 
ner. To make the following extract intel- 
ligible, — and we cannot but injure its beau- 
ty by separating it from the context, — ive 
wUl state, that Ellen Bruce, the heroine, 
awakens some suspicions by certain solilaiy 
walks, and absences from home, at hours 
when young ladies are usually found there, 
and thereby rives occasion to Hiss Caro- 
line Raymond to scandalize a little. The 
mystery is thus explained. 

five wteki lo-morrow,' continued ihe Dnrn- 
.__. __iic« I Gnl uv Mi» EUeo; it wis ibe iccy 
ajoming aAer youog Mi Alisn's fuaeral. 1 mm~ 
bei thai moniing and tbo next, siltioe an Ihai rock 
by Ibe elm Iiee yonder, ladies ; she Md a pencil in 
'--- '—d, and a big book on her lap, ind a panet 
ind the lecood morning Peggy bearc Mr 
]% some songs lo berselfTsnd she ciepi dote 

, the silly ibing would any lime leave her 

bieakfait for an end of a song. 1 saw ibe yooDE 
ed Peggy, and then I made t>old to m& 
\ sod will you believe tne. lattiei! she 
picturingoii ' ■■"■" ' 



the hilf-wilbered tiee, and that old be 
d mjd 






vby ibe dj< 



village, widi two chimnies, and a xiuare lo 
them, sod a preiij fence to the doot-ystd, anu uuj 
Miail nU poplanj bul she smiled and said, 'thifl 
suited her fancy better ;' and then ib« began talk- 






hainevMthougbtofbf 
gy, gel ihoK bags you 
you migli' '-" ' 



deaf— certainly I hear.' 
-id Mr Redwood, 
ir; continued the aunt. 
Tor. God tbreive nie. I 
amiog anv thing. Pen- 
ile, that Miss EUen said 



inilasdy produced tl 



sbeniil her mofl munit 
The aunt seemed mo 
Hiss Redirood's genero 
was voluble in her that 
lay that Misn Clleti, i 



y than iJie child, fi 



TKB rVHTBD SVAW LITBRAKT SASBTIB. 



Butcb, brougbi DocUn Briitol to look (t Ptgfy'f 
cju. ' Doctor Biinol,' ibe itH, ' bad coom to 
live in Eton liuee ibe bad given up Ptfgj'i vftt u 
qnile gon', uid thaidafs aw bad imti ihinra Ifae 
child Id tdm. ButDoMorBtiMolbidleuDedMnDF 
n«w Aihltmed waptbu otter doctonin Ibecoun- 
Oj knew Dothlng aboat, ud ■> loaa u be lodwd 
■I ihc child, be Mid one of the ejei mithi be re- 
itoMd. Thai poor FecEr ni 10 nkhiened with 
the thodgbt of ui<ipu>tKin,utd Icoiild do Dottaiag 
with tei, Ibr I bdd ■imn let her hive bar own 
wiy. for who, ladiei, could bar* tte bean to aota 
ablind child? but Min EDan, God bbu bar, eoaU 
alwayimakelMTmiDd without crofaing bar, Ibr ibe 
lorei Miu Elleo belter tbaB any tldlf oa earth, or 
iobeavep etiter, I Tear ma; ud iba would liken 



wu maM pteuant to ite Huea tte poor tUi^ 
left— and iae wotdd mt tiMI her Toice wai » ei 
than iba muiicofthe budi, orthe aiiuiid of tbe 
ten bi^kiu on the ihore, wbni a gentle tattte 
came orei the lake oT a nU eveoii^ ibr that wib 
the KKind ibe loved beit of all. and woold lliten to 
it aoDetimet lor u tuiur logeltei without ipMUn^ 



nanatoi, aa ibe piopoied to Hii Wettall ID a wlkli- 



, , _... ujoa pieaie, mjdeat, 

bat Mi Redwood, giwfiiv Iba pupoR of hii daiifb- 
ler'i whiipar, iUanoMd with a nfoeM m a tow 
voice, that ilw would not pioloDg tteir delaf br Itt- 



' Oil, it wai Hin Elleu that made ter oonaent, 
and ibe would oniy do it bj pronuung tbat i1h 
wonid (tajbj her uid bold her bead. Oodlmaw) 1 
COTld DOI bavB done it. well ai I love her, to have 
Mved tier ejei. foi Iw^- -.iiB ■ ihiverwbenl 
aaw the doctot fix tier by that window, and Miu 
Eden Hood behind tier, and Peggy leaned Imt bead 
had OD to Uiu £llen'a btaan, and one of Miu 
EUen'i buda waa on ibe ddkfa finelieBd, and Ite 
othn tmder lier ctmi, rad ate knkcd, Ood Uaai 
Iter, ai wUta a* naible and aabeantifiilu anan- 
geL 1 liad but a glance at tbem, Ibi when tbe doe- 
tor took out liii lon( needle, Lconred mv ejea till 
I hold them lay it waa all mr, and fgoj ^"^ 



mr, and nny h 
ataentora noan. MlatEOoiba 
'yet, and tte tendage waa pot m 
and alia waa laid ttere m tte In 



Ite cbDf i_e*ei, : 
and Hill Eueni 
aad ailfteppadf 

pemn intonyt . ._ ... 

oidy ihidicf nggy, for ate put op InrtwadSna 
aign Kiaielobequiel,andthentte liiiialli ■iiaiaiil 
qwie gone out <v bei. I 1^ ter on the turf and 
retched aotne cold walei, and Ae tooB cane to b«t<i 
hK and bade ma My nothing of it lo tte doctor, 
and the came In agUn and told tte docuc die 
•faould cone back In tte erenfaig and ait Ite 
«tghl wilh pHKf.IordM would trattBoowdw 
ibr the fint ni^ fOt Ite dodoi aoid all depended 
iHi keepu^ her quiet ; and ite laat word me nld, 
iva< to bcE he wobld not teU any of tte fon^y at 
AI [ Lenox'i that lbs waa coming here, (brtbey, Ite 
?ui(t. fancied ibe nu not well and would not pei- 
inil it-' At tUa ilDiple einlanatlan of tte abaenca 

uliich Carolbrwhaif ^_ ,_ 

ber Giihei turned on ter a hxik Adl of 

■he bluihrd deeply, ' 

proceeded. 

'All want on wen to the tMrd day. and tten 
Miu Ellen came with leave (anke off tte band- 
age, and ate aaked Peggy wta die wiihed mo<t in 
theworldlo aee. 'Oliy«i,y«i, Misi Ellen,' rfie 
■aid i anil iHcn the dear young lady rood before 
bcr. and U)o\ otC the bandage ; UHj then, bleu you. 
l!>die«. her piercing icre am of joy «-hfn the light 
touched her eve— oh!— i heini my father curie 
poor Kanny — ( aw her die in a itranee land : but 
never any thing went lO deep into nty bsartaittel 



of meBdw — 



KieaiD- I fell on my kneci, and beard nothii^ 
aaw nulhlhalilll foltPeggy'i anna round my neck 
and beirdlwr lay. ■oGTatniE, 1 *ae ter— I see 
you." 

We think there iione eitor in thii work 
which ihonld be noUced. Onr Yankri 
waja M)d fuhioii* are a little cttricaturcd 
fcrefgnen mght infer that we are ratlier 
mm loqaacIoiB and inqniaitife, and proti 
((■"pneaa" aboDt that which we know, and 
to " calculate" jtnt where we ahonld expect, 
than ii the fact; aad they need no aort of 
BncaaragemeDt to fall into this error- 



An Aeanma <^tm> Saee»*tfid Openhimt/o 
nOoring a loH JVoie, By S. C. Cai 

paw, Maiibtr oftiu Royai OiUgt o/Sn, 
gtont ^ London, andforMttiy Surgeon 
lo Ae YotkHotpHal, Otttniu 
Thk rery retpechble Hr Perag;nne Touch- 
wood, who fignred rather conipiouoitBly at 
" St Ronan't Well," oannot be forgotten b> 
oar readers- In one of hit pleaaaut con 
yeraatioiu with Mr CaigiU, miniiter of tlm 
place, he took occaaioffl lo remark that !u 
had " dined wilh Sir Bidnej Smith's chum 
idd Djeuar Pacha, and an «xo«lleiit dinner 
m had, bnt for a denert ci noaca and 
bMa|^ on after the latt ramorc^ wliich 
■polled my diction. OUDjenwIhonKbt 
it M good a joke, that yon hardly aaw 
man in Acre whmiB face wu not aa flat ; 
the palm of the hand. Now I reipcct tn 
olfactory organ, and aat off the next toon 
' ' the most cnned hard tmttiiig 
lat ever fell to poor pilpint's 
lot, coakt cootrive to tramp," We have 




have his moat promi- 
nent leUnn Utlni ofi^ and eren masticot- 
•d and rraibwal; in which case it ia ob- 
tbat the pnrioiw owner maatgiTe it 
entinly kit. Snoh circtntliUDces 
inwt alw^ oceaiim re^prM; bnt l)nt rc- 
■ isaned by knowing 
Ukat Ibe' mannftctora of aotaa^ aentient, 
Utuv, and bmathinf ttosea, it an a&ir of 
■0 little oompanHre dificoltTi that if the 
demand for the article in these christiaQ 
eotmtiiea coald ever become great, we have 
no donbt it would toon be brought to tai:!i 
perfection, that a fubioiuble nose mighL 
be fitted to the wearer as readUy aa a faih- 
pair of boota, and possibly with as 
litOe torture. Bat though the nature of 
inatltutiont seems to preclode tbe pos- 
sibility of any considerable coDsumptioii ; 
but think that this demonstrai- 
tion of tbe posaibility of supply in case of 
need, cannot bat be interettiiig to the cooi- 
mtmi^. This noble organ, to dittingtiisli- 
cheracteristic of our species; span- 
as it were, with wide arch the human 
face divine, and exposed by its very elev^i- 
tion, as well as the grandeur of its propor- ' 
lions, to casual, and, as conunonly supposed, 
irreparable damolition, has always been to 
loankind aa object of tbat solicitude and 
care, which is naturally beatawcd upon | 
.'<uch invtJuable appcodagei. Vi'e can sll i 
recollect among the first advicet of our I 



parents, tbelr frequent cautions againat 
breaking or bmisiDg it, whilst tbe danger 
of its dislocation was an early and favourite 
meta^dior for the probability of disgrace. 
And the experience of riper year* makes 
ut to sensible trf itt value, and jeakma of 
its integrity, that an attempt even to touch 
it, by any but the members of pilvU^ed 
pmfeationt, is often resisted with as mock 
indignation in our own time, as it was in 
that of Hafen Slawkenbergiut. We ai« 
peraaaded, therefore, that a brief aooeimt 
of the process of restoration, at succeHful- 
ly practised by Mr Carpue, as well aa the 
history of the operation and the physiolo^ 
ical principles upon which the redutt^ra- 
tion of this and other valuable omamenta 
physiogDomy, such as lips and can, 
matt depend, will be agreeable to the gen- 
~al u well asthe provisional reader. 

In Europe, this art leemt first to have 
been practised in Naples, Sicily, tmd Cala* 
biia, by one Branca, hit ion Antmy, and 
a bmiJy of Boiania. Calenlius, a Neapoli- 
tan poet, in tbe fifteenth centiiry, writing 
to his ton Orpianus, who bad lost hit note.^ 
m to come to Branca at N^es, 
with the encouraging asBirrant« that he 
might " go borne again with at mocb note 
Bs he pleated." Their manner of operal- 
LQg it not described. But Alexander Ben- 
edictnt, a teacher of medicine at Padua 
about the end of tbe same century, gives a 
particular account of the practic» of cer- 
tain skilful pertoQs of hit time, by which a 
Srlion of the skin of the aim was trans- 
rred to the place required. 

Bnt tbe author of the most elabonte 
work OD this subject, as well at the ablest 
practitioner of tbe art at that period, waa 
Gaspar Taliacozzo, a name, which, if origi- 
aally spelled Tagliacozzo, at it not imljke- 
ly, woiild seem to hare sane lodiaroas affin- 
' bisfavouriteprofetsion. Heitbatter 



and his book, printed at Venice tn 169T, 
contains a detailed accoant of bit method 
' operating which wat 
ovementiinad. He dia 
of the skie, not the flesh, ai 
times atippoted, of the arm, and applied it 
to the remains of the note, which wen 
lirtt pared with the knife. The am was 
confined immovably to the faoo for twelve 
days, when the part of the akin, which had 
tieen left continuous with the arm, was oat 
through, tbe patient released from hi* nn- 
comfiH'table posture, and the nostrils prop- 
Drly modelled. He deecribet the pecnliar- 
ities of foor tortt of rion, at occnniag jn 
different parts of tbe body, and iinnmal ii 
that of the arm to be best adapted to i^ 
ply the loaa of the lipt and noee; thatof 
the eu« it to be supplied by the skin im- 
mediately behind them. The ikia of the 
Ibrehead he expreasly rqeets, as alien to 
!be nose, snd not to be coanmodiously joio- 
' that part irtten defective. He lakei 
notice alto of the thrioking of the artifi- 
uiai nose, and directs tba torgeon rather to 
lake too much than too littlo skin. A 
fftc-timile of one of the engravings coa- 
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btined in thii work, repmenting the 

Cture to whicli the patient mt confioed 
twelre days, U p»eB by Mr Cuvue, 
ariA '■will BwUt tbe leader," >■ he irellob- 
Mrret, ''in appreciatiiif the p«tience of 
tho»e who rabmiltEd to Ibe Italian method." 
After the death or Taliacotiua, nhich hap- 
pened in I&99, the opeialion waa occt* 
■tonally practiied by bis disciple, Jobo 
Baptist Cortesi, who tells us, " that by the 
Msntance of Ood, he had made tuch profi- 
dency in tlie art, as to repair not a few 
noeesi both in SicUj and other place*.* 
But it soon fell into disuse id Italy, in a 
great measure pethapa for want of oppor- 
tmUtiea, nor does it appear to have been 
|waeti««d at all beyond the confine* of Italy, 
•sen in tbe time of Taliacotius, except in 
tin^ instance at Lansanne, which is mei 
tioned by Hiidanos. Some later writen 
have treated the operatiDii either as alto- 
gether fabulous, or, if practicable, loo cruel 
to be attempted. Hr Carpue considera the 
coldness of the climate north of Italy ao 
obatade to its aocceas, and a cause of its 
raectiaiL He slates as a reason for the 
lidicule, which has been directed against 
tbe doctrines of Taliacotius, that they hare 
been nsually conibunded with those of the 
" "a Doctors, who flourished soon 



Whether these reformers really under- 
■tw)d the Iheoiy of their own cures is nn- 
certain. Prabably like many charlatans 
of the same period they imposed upon then>- 
■elres, as well as their patients. Their 
practice, as it regarded the wound itself 
was exactly that of the present day in 
■tmilar cases. They brouj^bt its edges to- 
other and retained them steadily in that 
poaition by mean* of strips of tome adbe- 
■i*e plaster. The; never removed the 
dressings till tbe wound was healed, which, 
as is now ««!! known, hagpen* under lodi 
circumstances within a sbdrt period, a finr 
d^a, or when the woood is sniAlt,a few h 
Bat as thia alone would have been a great 
deal too simple either for the doctors or their 
patients, they carefully applied their bal' 
•am*, sUptics, or ointments to the axe ot 
HBord which had inflicted the wound, with 
which theysuppoacdit to have ace rtain sjnt- 
p*tl)y^ This doctrine of the sympathies 
and Antipathies of di&rent objects in na- 
ture, they carried to an absurd length, 
mud tbeir writingi abomid with marvellons 
bbles in siippart of it There is a story, 
which may iUustrate this notion, in Van 
HelnMnit,wbo*e worfc^ with those of Bobert 
FMd, and not thoae of Taliaootius, are re- 
ferred to in the satirical linei which have 
been probably toggcsled to most of onr 
ra^en by the title of this article. Tbe 
■tory ftom Van Uetmont is a* folluws ; 

id Jon fail Dose 

luiESoa of Bo- 

1 1 and ai he dread- 



brcn inreitigiiiKl, ii m% dtscovtnd, that tl Ihr 
•ama momaal in which tbe noas gnw coJd. the 
bourecsl Bolopia sxpimd. Ptnou Dill liiing 
Bniueli wen cys-wiuiaiiei of thii maMclioa. 

If any one is willing to grant that the 
nose wu actually extracted from the arm 
of a labourer, and that the original owner 
died at Bologna of old age, we should thihU 
tbe analogy of grafts, as shown by the mod- 
ern disooveries in vegetable physiology, 
veiy much in &vour of Van Helmimt's a^^ 
coant of the matter. 

Our author further remai^ that the doi 
trines of Taliaootius have been coupled 
with certain ftcoountt of the reunioi 
diridad pasta, witich were current in 
b^ianing of (be saveBteenth century, with 
tbe tralb or lalsefcoed of which, in reality, 
they bad nothing to do. 

A remarkable story of this kind is quot- 
ed by Mr Carpae, frotn Fioravanti's " Se- 
crets of SargBrr," and one still more extra- 
ordinaiy i* related by M. Oaiengeot, a 
French aiilitaiy surgeon of Ugh repotatioo. 
laths ssoaftof Sspumber, ITM. a sddtsi of Oie 
nginMst of Comi, coaini oil «f I'Epic RnatE, 
&MS an ian in tbs comw of the «nel Deu-Ecui, 
was attacksd by ooe of liii uxDndei. and ~ 
■traole. had bis nose biuea ofi; so as to lem 
ant all the eaitilsginoos part. His adrsnarr, 
pneelvisg that be bail a bk of Aesh in hit ssooUi, 
^M it out into tb* gutter, utdendeavaaredtaonista 
it, by tcampluig on It. Tbe soldiei, wboonliii 
put wu not leu euei, look op lbs end of hii na-e 
and threw it into IM tbop of H. Gsliu, ■ broitk r 
pnctltioDei of mine, while be nn siitr iiii sdvtr- 
tsiy. During tM> time, H. Gilio exaiaiDed dn 

it wai ooveiod with din. be washed it at tbe weLi. 
The toUiei retunusg to tie dRUBd,M.(ialiBwuJi- 
«d tut wound aad tice, which wen cOTcndwi:)! 
blood, wllfa ■ llule warm water, of tiwa put llii' 
extremity of the note into this Bmt lo heal it e 
Ihlls. flavfauL la tUs OMimm, dssuad the 
wound. If. GabinowpaitbanoseiiaBittnaiuta] 
n, and retainsd il Ibeie by umum otan ag- 
ing |daMci and bandige. Neil day tw 
.._ jppcaRd to hive taken plsce ; and on ifa« 
iouithda]', I myself diestadbiBkwitbM.GBliii, aad 
saw thsl tlM extnad^ of tbe mse was pttfoctly 



bw days diomvd off in a nale of putre^iii — , 

Tbe cattie of lUs ansxpeeMd occuncoce bavu« f onlar 



Before tbe natural aptitude of divided 
parts to unite was well nnderstood, thesL' 
and sindlar sloria were regarded as ridioc- 
lous fictions. But experience has taughi 
modern physiologists, that sitch accounts 
are W no means so improbable. It is now 
well known that naall parts, a* lip* ami 
ears, which have been so nearly divided 
from the trunk as to remain banging only 
by a small slip, will frequently unite again, 
if replaced and retained in exact contact, 
for a few days. It has also been satiific- 
torily shown that t^rtain parts of brute 
animals will unite with the some, or even 
ith^r animals. Thus the spur of a cock 
«n be made to grow on his comb, or upon 
the leg of a hen. Mr John Hunter suc- 
ceeded in making a human tooth nnitc 
with the comb of a cock. Some pbysiolc- 
gists have still doubted, however, wholhcr 
part of the human body can be ivttoreit 
after it has been entirely separated 1 but 
Jiink unreasonably, even if the trant- 



union of small parts of the ikio, after com- 
plete separation and in circumstances not 
the most favourable. And there are sever- 
al well attested instances of the successful 
reunion of divided parts, in modem timet, 
one of which at least, i* quite equal to tbe 
account* extracted above. It was publish* 
ed at Edinburgh in 1814, by Dr W. Balfour 
and is thus quoted by our author. 

On the lOlh dsy of June in tbe j-ear lBt4. two 
men cune into my ibop aboul eleveii o'clock, fore- 
noon I one of whom, George Pedie, ■ hooie cu- 
C!r. hid a htndkeidiief wrapped louod hii left 
, from wMcb blood wu dropjMnK ilowly. 
Upon ancovering tbs hsnd, I iound atahalfoftbo 



mdex (five finger) wantiv. I uked Urn what had 
become of Iba uDputaled pait He told me he 
bad nevec looked for it, but believed it would be 



found wbeie the accident bsppesed. . ......^.u..,^- 

ly deipatcbed "nnmn RobeilMn, Ibe nun that ae- 
(Mnpaoied Iha palleni, u ttaich for »! bring dte 
pssc*. Duriag Us absence I examined Ibe wound, 
and fiMmd thsl It bean neu the apptr cut of the 
■econd phalanx on the thiunb tide, and terminated 
■bouthBlfsDincblawerondwapporiteiide. The 
nuiiated piece, at OMuured by the patient him- 
■tf. wat an inch »d ■ half long on the ihirnib dde, 
and sn inch on the other. The wound nu inflict- 
ed in the desnenotnaer, by on* itroke ot i baub- 

miautei, at netily ti I can gueu, Robcnuoii 
rned with tbe piece of finger, which w«« ivhiio 
cold; and I niHrked to Dt Reid. wbo wm 
■nt, Ihst It iookad like i bit of candle. VViili- 
OBI dw lots of a DOBMU, I poured a Kieut of cokl 

tbe blood frooi Ibe one, and any dirt, which oiiilii 

adhering, fiom Ihe other. 1 then appUed, witii 

mudi accuracy ai poauMe. the wouDdrd surtk- 

I to each other, expavaelng a confident expectn- 

n that lausion would tike plaoe. • • • Cto the 

12Ui (two dayi aliar)rdii^aiieBt, under the infUi- 

"■'■e afibe ndiouleof hia ncquauitaDcei for giving 

leul credit to my auuiancei, applied to anotb- 

tr practidonsr. lUa gemleman repretemed Ihe im- 

piopitety of wy other penon meddntig with tbs MU. 

Bm prepomataed wia ibe beUef ttu be caiiied 

sbouia piece ofdeadmsiteron^, tied to the itump 

of bit finger, tbe nun iniiited on having Ihebsn- 

dagea removed, iriiicb wu done ■ccoidio^y. Tbui 

were neariy reodeiad abortive my inempti at lbs 

1— ^ ^ paitt, and the picmtshMi deprived 

the WDiidertid ■ 



art. ^t. ibna- 

buiy fbf even thia 

irpBw. Adhe- 



wr jHirw 



"coS^'^^.tar Pl-wx-ti^n <^ teeth be «.t a.ide. as 
being a sufficient proof of - — ' 
■». We have — 



oatety, Nunie bid beeo 

ion bad already taken 

dent on the 4th of July. . 

put! wat complete. The frngaris isct it the 
baDdtoBcst tbe man ba^ sod has recovered both 

These circumstances arc attested by affi- 
davit* of Pedie, Robertson, and Dr Aeid. 

When, in addition to this relation, wo 
oonsider that the accident mentioned by 
Pioravauti, happened in the warm and diy 
olimate of Africa, in which woimds of all 
hinds heal with a rapidity altogether uton- 
jsbing to a surgeon accustomed to tbe grad- 
ual processes of Nature in tnore northern 
regions, we shall be inclined to rt^cd hi* 
a(x»>unt lu very well worthy gf cr^L lo 
(he mean time, wo recommend to our read- 
ers, in case of any accidental amputation 
of small parts of tiie body, to preserve the 
<lividcd part, since the attempt to unite it 
(Cannot poasibly do any harm, and if tuc- 
rcssfut will prevent a more tedious and 
painful process. 
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We como next to the consideration of 
the physioIog'icaJ principles, upon which the 
success of the nasal operation depends. By 
a law common to all animated bodies, every 
injury done to them gives rise to certain 
processes, whose ultimate tendency is to re- 
pair damage, and compensate loss. These 
processes are according to the nature of 
the subject, or the injury done to it, either 
simple and effectual, or violent and tedious, 
sometimes to a degree incompatible with 
the continuance of life. They are in gen- 
eral more successful, in proportion as the 
subject is lower in the scale of animation. 
Thus tlie vegetable kingdom is able to sup- 
port much more severe injuries than the ani- 
mal. Its powers in this respect are exemplifi- 
ed in the curious experiment, in which a tree 
is made to flourish, when entirely cut up 
from its roots, by first inarching, or incor- 
porating its branches with two others, one 
on each side of it They are also matters 
of every day experience in the common 
operations of grafting, girdling, &c The 
lower orders of animals again, are much 
superior to the higher in this particular. 
Even those animals, which resemble man so 
much in their organization that they have 
been placed in the same zoological class, 
excel him in the power of supporting inju- 
ries, when unassisted by art These com- 
pensating or defensive operations of nature, 
again, are more successful in proportion to 
the simplicity of the injury. One of the 
most simple is of course the mere solution 
of continuity, such as happens in wounds 
made with a clean and sharp instrument 
Instinct teaches brute animals to remove the 
blood from wounds of this kind and keep 
the edges in as close contact as possible by 
licking them ; and observation led the an- 
cient surgeons to a similar process. They 
washed the wound and retained it carefully 
closed till nature had accomplished the ad- 
hesion, and this they termed the <* union by 
the first intention." In cases where the 
edges, on account of their lacerated, or con- 
tused state, or from considerable loss of 
substance, cannot be placed in exact con- 
tact the healing process is different A 
number of minute fleshy bodies, or, as 
they are now called, granulations, sprout 
from every part of the surface of the 
wound, which increasing and uniting, fill 
up the spaces between its edges. The 
original amount of space is also much di- 
ininished by the tendency of those granu- 
lations to contract after they have united 
with each other, and thus draw together 
the divided parts from which they origin- 
ate. This may serve as a sketch of the 
manner in which '^ union by the second in- 
tention" is accomplished. The false phi- 
losophy of the middle ages, whose uniform 
tendency was to make men think on all 
subjects and act on all occasions as absurd- 
ly as possible, induced the surgeons of those 
days to obstruct the simple adhesion of 
wounds by ointments and balsams, and com- 
pel nature to have recourse to her dernier 
resort of granulation. Of the restoration 
of the proper practice in such cases we 
have spoken ihove ; of the extent of the 



i mpr ovements in surgery which have result- 
ed from it, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that since sui^geons began to content 
themselves with being the servants and in- 
terpreters of nature, their art has been 
continually and rapidly advancing. 

The application of these physiological 
principles to the restoration of deficient 
parts, will be seen in the account of Mr 
Carpue^s cases, from which we shall detain 
the reader only by a remark on the endur- 
ing nature of medical prejudices. Although 
two centuries have elapsed since the knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of simpb adhesion 
was restored, and though it is one which 
we should imagine the experience of every 
child, who puts his wounded finger into his 
mouth, would be sufficient to teach him ; yet 
the domestic use of irritating applications is 
still by no means unfrequent, and there are 
few probably of our readers, who have not 
known instances in which Riga balsam has 
obtained the credit of promoting a result 
which in reality it had only retarded. 

It is to the credit of the operation that 
the subject in neither of the following in- 
stances was the most favorable. The first 
was an officer in his Britannic Majesty's 
army. The loss had been caused by the 
injudicious use, or more properly, abuse of 
mercury, which had been exhibited for the 
cure of an affection of the liver. 'He had 
lost " the whole front of the nose, a small 
portion of the alse, or sides of the nostrils, 
excepted. The nasal bones were entire. 
Mr Carpue of course had some hesitation 
at first about performing the operation in a 
case of this kind ; but after satisfying him- 
self by a few incisions, about the remain- 
ing sides, thit the parts were then tolera- 
bly healthy, he made the necessary prepa- 
rations, anid on the 23d of October, 1814, 
perfbrfned the operation. We shall abridge 
his account of it, omitting those details, 
which are interesting only to the profess- 
ional reader. A model of the intended nose 
was first made with a thin sheet of wax. 
This, after being flattened, was applied to 
the forehead of the patient, and the outline 
drawn round it on the skin with red paint 
The fig^ure thus described, nearly resembled, 
as appears by an annexed plate, that of the 
ace of spades on a playing-card, turned 
upside down, the point, or apex, of the fig- 
ure being placed between the eyes. The 
portion of skin, thus marked out, was then 
dissected off from the forehead, leaving on- 
ly a small slip of it still attached at the 
root of the nose. It was then twisted 
round, folded down, and its edg^s inserted 
into incisions previously made at the bot- 
tom and on each side of the remains of the 
former nose, and confined in that position. 
The twist was necessary in order that the 
surface of the skin, which had been exter- 
nal in its natural situation on the forehead, 
should still continue so in its new location. 
The nostrils were distended with lint, and 
the edges of the wound in the forehead 
brought as near as possible togctlicr, by 
strips of sticking plaster. The whole ope- 
ration, excepting the application of some 
bandages, &c. was completed in exactly 



fifteen minutes. It was painful during that 
time, but the patient seems never to have 
suffered any thing of consequence, after 
the dressings were applied, or during the 
progress of the cure. The reader will per- 
ceive that tlie new parts, after this pro- 
cess, were expected to unite with the old 
by simple adhesion, while the wound in the 
forehead, was of necessity left to be healed 
by the second intention. The dressings 
were not removed till the third day. The 
result we shall give in our author's own 
words. 

On the third day I took off the dreuings. It will 
be supposed, that i felt exceedingly anzioot on this 
occasion, for though I had every reason to expect 
adhesion, it was possible that it had not taken {dace. 
The parts however adhered ; and I had the high 
satisfaction to hear the officer, before alluded tow 
exclaim, from the foot of the bed, " My G— d, there 
is a nose !" Adhesion, agreeably with my most 
sanguine hopes, had taken place in every part ; and 
the nose was of the same colour with the fkce. 
Meantime it was perfectly flat, and rose and fell 
with every uispiration and expiration. 

This flatness was afterwards remedied by 
the formation of granulations within the 
nose. Every thing went on well till the 
seventh day, when the patient exercised 
his mouth so freely upon a favourite dish, 
as to endanger the loss of the oigan, which 
he had taken such pains to acqirire. The 
motion of his lips tore asunder small parts 
of the newly united surfaces. The acci- 
dent, however, proved trifling. The follow- 
ing day he nearly fainted, from his room 
having been kept too warm — ^** the face lost 
its colour, and the nose with it," but both 
were revivified by proper ventilation. On 
the ninth day, the nose became dropsical^ 
and swelled to an alarming size, but this 
afterwards gradually disappeared. Some 
months after, it was beautified by some 
additional dissection. The scar in the fore- 
head was reduced, by the contraction of the 
granulations, to an inconsiderable extent 
Our author adds, in conclusion, that the 
nose was improving every day, and if his 
annexed plate is a correct representation, 
we must admit, that it was already very 
respectable. 

The second operation was performed at 
the request of his Royal Highness, the 
Prince Regent, upon an officer who had 
lost a part of his cheek and nose, as well 
as an arm, at the battle- of Albuera, in 
Spain, while rescuing one of the colours of 
his regiment from the enemy. It diffiBred 
somewhat from the former in particulars, 
which it is not necessary to notice in a 
work of this kind. Considerable difficulty 
arose from the loss of substance from the 
cheek, but this was surmounted, and the 
final result appears to have been satisfac- 
tory. 

We think Mr Carpue entitled to much 
credit for his enterprise in attempting, an4 
diligence and zeal in conducting to a suc- 
cessful termination, these singular opem- 
tions. It is not likely that they will ever 
be very common in civilized Europe or 
America, but as serving to illustrate the 
extent of the compensating powers of na- 
ture, they may, notwithstanding, be as use^ 
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fol io > pniclioal, w they tn curioiu in a 
pbTuDk^ical point of view. 

"jVirf«.-Sinc« the »lioTe w%> wrimo the niul 
ountion hii bnn neccBhillv peitbroMd by Di S, 
Hurd of Chulcitaini, MaiucluiKtU. 



aayingi aitd Jhingt. A Striti of SkeUka 
J^tm Lift- PhUadelphia, 1834. 3 rob. 
ItmD. 
Tun work comiats of (anr difierent tales, 
each intended SB a lort of practical commeD- 
taij OD wHne conunoa proverb. Hence the 
name of the boi^ "Sajing*" are attempt- 
ed to be Uluitnted b; " doin^"— proTerbi 
bjr experience, — '' wise iawi" by " modem 
initance*." We do not think thii mode of 
cbooiinj; a toxt lo be explained, or a cei^ 
tain point to be proved, the belt calculated 
in the world, for a free, mubackled ditplay 
of the geniut of a writer of novels and 
talek- The author before lU, however, ha« 
very wisely taken care not to subject him- 
mIi lo much restraint by his plan. He 
does Dot obtrude his proverb on us in the 
course of the narrative, but goes on to tell 
fail slory in a moat amusing manner, and 
when he has done, he ^ive« us, in the la*t 
iine or sentence, soow good old saw, print- 
ed in small capitals, which the reader 
thereby perceives lo be the end and moral of 
what he has been leading-. Without the 
concluding paragraph of each tale, and the 
information given in the general pre&ce of 
the book, it might not, perhapa, have been 
easy to dihcover that the author's plan <rat 
auch as it is : — and this we consider so much 
■u his prai«c. 

The Grsl story in the book is called « Dan- 
vers ■" and it acemii to ua to poesest moie 
of the cliaracterislics of a TaU (properiy 
ao called), than any one in the book. It 
gives a very animated, bold, and true pic- 
tare of an amiable and happy family, sud- 
denly raised from competency lo vast 
wealth ; and of the disappointiitentB, the 
cares, the vexation, the jealouaioi, the new 
passions and desires, produced by the 
change. The ni^tim licrcby illustrated, ia 
that " 7*00 mucA o/* a good Oaitg U good 
for iulkb\g:' 

The next «toiy, called " The Friend of 
the Family," ia, in ilsatnicture and cliarac- 
tera, much more in the common, not lo uty 
hackneyed, style of norel wiiting, than ttic 
last mentioned. We do not know, however, 
that the mass of novel readers will not con- 
sider it as interesting as any in (he book. 
A proud nobleman, with his amiable urn, 
(the hero of the tale), a pious and exempla- 
ry country clergyman, with his ciiarmiiig 
dimeter (the heroine), and an attorney 
(tbe agent of the aforesaid nobleman, anil 
**the Friend of tbe Family)," which 
ney, like all other attorneys in novels, is 
planuble, cunning, shrewd, and knavish— 
Iheae constitute the dnunalu pertuaa 
and tbey are sot to work to provo the truth 
of the proverb, " All is not gold which 
glitten.^ The amiable son of llie proud j miist 



gyman, — the knavish attorney, the tmted 
" friend of the family," in his intercourse 
with the son, encourages the attachment, 
and even urges him lo attempt an elope- 
ment; whilst in his letters to the father. 
he does all in liis power to fan the prejudi- 
ce*, the latter bad oooceired againtt tbe 
connexion, most groesly miarepresenting 
tbe cleifyman, as*el£sb and design log, and 
bia dai^bter as graas and vnlgar. Divers 
ai^ heart-rending are tbe croeaci and dis- 
appointmenti thn* thrown in tbe way of our 
lovers, by tite pride and passion of one fa- 
ther, and the deUcacy of tbe otitei 
happens, however, that the nobleman 
dentally becomes acquainted with tbe cler- 
gyman and his daughter — he, (oeanwhile, 
being unknown to then. He finds that his 
son is not so very wrong in bis judgment, 
and opens his eye* to the lalaehooda of the 
atlofney. This leads to proper investiga- 
tioDi — all tbe koavery of tiiis ■noeth, in- 
liBuatiag friend ef tM lamily is brought In 
light ; and pnbatim td, that ■' All ia not 
gold, which glitlete." 

The next story ii called "Hertoo,' 
which is the fongest, and we awpect was 
oonshlered by tbe author, bis beat efiut. 
" Twixt cop and Up there is many a slip," 
i* tbe text to be enforced. The author'i 
spirited manner of writing is perhspe more 
fully displayed here, than in any one of bia 
tales. We are not tuic, however, that 
aome more foatidioos readers, will not be 
reminded of another of the wue soim, about 
which he has just read, vii. " that too much 
of a good thing is good far nothing." There 
is a Uttte, Uttle too imcb of the same sort 
of incidental Herton, the hero, is ever and 
anon on the point of tasting the extreme 
of happiness, — when the cup slips, be ia 
precipitated to the depths of misery ; frccn 
which again he ia no Less unexpectedly re- 
lieved. At one moment be is half married 
lo ti>e girl of his heart, — who had oonsent- 
ed to run away with him, — when the cere- 
mony ii iDterrupled by the unlucky arrival 
of tbe mother of tbe runaway lady, and a 
posse of relative!; then, be ia within an aice 
of being baogod for nuirder, and the rope 
is tied about his neck, when Jack Ketch ii 
disappointed of the reat of his work, by a 
person's galloping up to (be foot of the gal- 
iowH, who turns out to be the very indirid- 
iibI suspected to be murdered. Now we 
attend our hero to Newgate (or debt; — and 
prceeutly we ar« wiUi him in the supposed 
pofisession of seven thousand a year, ani} 
driving to Paris in hitiowo coach and four 
— and tlien agaiu it ii> discovered that tliii 
comfortable fortune had been paid to bin 
tlirougli a mistake of the person, or ralhe: 
through a mistake of his relationship to the 
testator, and that in ftu't, it whs all intend- 
ed for a half-brolber, whose existence Mei^ 
ton has now tbe pleasure of discovering far 
the fiiel time in his life. We doubt, that 
these extreme vibrations are too often re- 
peated. When we see a man thuscontinu- 
ally the football of fortune, our sympaUiy ^^^^ *°^ 
miist needs grow fainter, and in spite of | *p^i(Jmi„ 



difficult for us to conceive of a man's 
being forever unfortunate in all situations, 
without suspecting him of some want of 
foresight, or prudence, or decision ; and it 
is next to impoesiblc for an author so to 
direct tbe conduct of his hero, that he shall 
always be passing from vexation to vexa- 
tion, from disappointoieDt to disappointment, 
without betraying in that conduct, traibi 
of character which tend to diminish our re- 
spect for the hero hiBseif ; and of couna, 
ir sympathy in his fate. 
Tbe hook terminates with " Martha, the 
Gypsey," a very abort, but well narrated 
tale of superstition. We should hardly 
think of resorting to lictiona of this sort, 
which do not even pretend to describe the 
ordinary and natural course of human 
events, for the purpose ol illustrating these 
common maxim*, which are supposed to he 
tbe reauit of long obeervatinn of the worU, 
as actually, and in matter of fact it exists. 
Nor do we see very distinctly how the ad- 
ventures or achievements of Martha, the 
Gypsey , prove the truth of the maiim, " See- 
ing is believing." The author assures u3 
he received this infonnatioD from an eye- 
witness of the fact That friend might 
have maintained that "Seeing is believing.'' 
— but the author and his readers may witli 
equal propriety allege tliat "heariiwand 
readingof a fact, is not seeing iL" We do 
not, however, mean to condemn tales of 
this tort liiey have their interest ; if 
well conceived and powerfiilly toh9, they 
must have their interest We may reason 
with oorselves about their imnrohability, 
and convince onrselvea by dint of argument, 
that, in point of fact, the affairs of tUa world 
are not influenced by beings of another 
stale, or by those of ourown state endowed 
with diflerent powers from tbe rest of ns; 
yet that such things may be — that tbey 
are poMible — that we see nothing to pre- 
their happening — this will be enough 
cure an interest for tales of this sort, 
when the world shall have gone on analy- 
aing and phUoaophizing for many a century 
Dwre. But we will avail ourselves of tbe 
incidental mention of this sutnect, to give 
a single passage from our author, as con- 
taining his own defence of " Martha, the 
Gypsey," and as aflbrding an imperfect idea 
ot'^ the lively and forcible manner in which 
he is often wont to apecnlete. 

Ii is, I find, rigfainndjudicinui moil caietully and 

publicly, to diiivow « bflicfio su ' "■'■- 

■HI'S; but it will be loif belbre I 
wist or » bold « to mskf any 



mjsElT lurioundeO by tpiiili and phsntomi. or 
iiiitlLna tlirowli a crowd of spectres, ai I wslk the 
aireet?; oeithei do 1 giii cicdcnix to all the idle 
talrt ol aneieet damet. oi fr^Iened children. 
touching HKb mattei* : but wbsa I bresthe the air. 
and ue tlie ([lus grow under my feel, I cumol 
hut leel Ibu & who gives lae powai lo inhale tlie 
one, ar iluid rrecl upon tbe Difaei, has also tbe 
DOmr to OK. fin special purposes, such mrsns and 
as be. m his wisdinn. amy sevfii; lod 



Smey as be. m his wiiil 
lich, in pmnt of feet, mt i 



Biini^ from onknowD caum. 
- , , , ■ ■— - o - — ■ I ruumuuucn uwypure.Bod in thcmlfhlof theii 

notucmao has, of course, fallen in love nitli ourselvea, we often feel a lurking diaposi- hjctieness, and the erudition of their igaiuanccide- 
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the sage, who sneen at the possibility of ghosts, 
will exDlain to me the doctrine of attraction and 

Saviution, or tell me why the wind blows, why 
e tides ebb and flow, or why the lifjht shines — ef- 
fects perceptible by all men — then will I admit the 
justice of his incredulity — then will I join the ranks 
of the incredulous. However, a truce with my 
views and reflections : proceed we to the narrative. 

The author tells us in his preface, that 
if encouraged by the success of this effort, 
he shall probably furnish us with more 
works of the same tort We have no doubt 
his reception by the public will be suflS- 
ciently flattering to secure the fulfilment of 
this conditional pledge; and that we shall 
be furnished with more '^ Sayings and Do- 
ings." We shall be the last to regret this, 
for, notwithstanding the faults in the struc- 
ture of some of his stories to which we have 
alluded^ — ^we look upon the author as a 
spirited, animated, and correct writer, — as 
a man of sense, and at the same time, one 
of good wit, — and above all, as one who has 
actually seen, studied, and learned the 
world, especially those classes in its society 
which he undertakes to describe. 



SSZSCEZiZiANT. 

BUMMER. 

The successive changes of the year are 
generally regarded by periodical essayists, 
as themes well calculated to interest their 
readers; indeed, in most literary journals 
which do not strictly confine themselves to 
what arc called, — sometimes by a sad mis- 
nomer, — reviews, such subjects recur almost 
as regularly as the seasons. Nor is this at 
all surprising ; let these descants be sung 
as often as they may, the theme can nei- 
ther be trite, nor seem to be so, if he who 
has chosen it, aims only at the portraiture 
of his own feelings and the simple expres- 
sion of those thoughts, which the changes 
in the world without, and the world within 
him, naturally excite. 

The Spring is of all others the favorite 
theme of song ; most writers of imagina- 
tion or sentiment, have, in one form or an- 
other, endeavoured to paint its various beau- 
ty, and speak of the influence of peace and 
joy, which every heart then receives with 
Iglad welcome, if it ever opens to any emo- 
tions that do not belong to the lowest parts 
of our animal nature. There is indeed in 
this season of universal renovation, when 
all the beings that people earth and air, and 
all that is given them for food or habitations, 
awaken at once into life and loveliness ;— 
when the fields put on their robes of beau- 
ty, and the gentle breezes are redolent of 
perfume and melody and vernal freshness, 
and all created existence seems to sing 
its song of thankfulness and hope, — there 
comes indeed, with this season of beauty 
and promise to most persons, a momentary 
sense of undoiibting and shadowless peace, 
a clearness and tranqiiiLity of spirit, and, if 
I may so speak, an opening into flower, of 
joys and hopes we knew not of, — that the 
heart mav feel deeply, but language cannot 
adequately expresik Still, I cannot but 



think,— perhaps because it is now with us, 
—that Summer is almost equally deserving 
of grateful notice. Spring is the season of 
promise, but the fulfilment comes with Sum- 
mer ; and this point of difference between 
the seasons I certainly regard as altogether 
to the advantage of Summer. I do not for- 
get that the world thinks, or pretends to 
think, that anticipation always promises 
profusely, while the actual good is a sad 
niggard in redeeming her word ; but, nei- 
ther do I forget, that I have all the right, 
which my own experience can give, to be- 
lieve there are more instances of exception 
to this rule, than of confonnity with it ; 
thereibre I love enjoyment better than an- 
ticipation, — Summer better than Spring. 
*< The earliest offspring of the year" comes 
arrayed in a garniture of rich blotsoms, of 
beauty as various and brilliant, as if the 
rainbow haid crumbled and fallen, and tow- 
ed itself as seed in the earth ; her tresses 
are wreathed with flowers of all hues and 
forms, her breath is a mingling of odorous 
sweets, and her pathway over the fields is 
marked by the upspringing of their love- 
liest ornaments. But Summer has her 
flowers too, and with them she has her 
fruits ; her airs move as gently, and bring 
a freshness far more welcome; they sigh 
through her laden trees, and play with the 
fluttering petals of her full blown roses, 
and bear away a perfume that is yet more 
delightful, because with it there is a cool- 
ness that tempers the fervour of her snn. 

But 1 love the Summer not for those 
charms only, which she has in common 
with the Spring ; she has others which are 
wholly her owiL It is not until the warmer 
months have come, and the fervoui-s of the 
sun are fully disclosed, that we learn to ap- 
preciate fairly, and fully to enjoy the morn- 
ing and evening coolness. A beautiful 
Spring day contrasts its animating glow 
with the coldness of the night; Winter 
seems to linger in the darkness, because 
the hours of sunshine are yet too few and 
feeble wholly to overcome his influence. 
But when Simmier is established, the breath 
of morning only invigorates and prepares 
for a day of not unpleasant languor ; and 
the renovating coolness of evening brings 
with it positive delight. We have few days 
of intense heat ; but be it as hot as it will, 
I do not know many things more pleasant, 
than to lie upon the green sward, where 
the unmitigated ardours of the sun have 
not yet fallen, and listen to the cooling mu- 
sic of the rippling brook, and lazily watch 
the dancing leaves as they playfully toss the 
sunbeams from one to the other, and down 
to the still fresh grass. We have too, in 
Summer, those showers, than which there 
is nothing more beautiful or sublime. Right 
well do I love to see the distant clouds roll 
their black volumes together, and hang 
their gold and purple skirts around the ho- 
rizon in all wild and graceful forms, as if to 
decorate with fitting tapestry, tlie arch of 
heaven. The heavy rain comes slowly 
until tlie fire bursts from its dwelling, and 
then falls in torrents, as if the imprisoned 
waters had escaped, when the lightning 



flash rent asunder the dark mass ;— and th* 
angry voice of thunder calls from cloud tm 
cloud, from hill to hill, from heaven ta 
earth, as if to bid man be still, and gate 
with silent reverence, while He who rides 
upon the whirlwind passes by. 

We have, to be sure, some days of such 
fierce and exhausting heat, that all sense 
of enjoyment or of action, is lost in tmiver- 
sal debility, if not in pain; these days are 
uncomfortable enough, I grant, and it some- 
times happens that even the shadows of 
night appear to take away only the light of 
day, and leave its burning heat. But such 
dajrs come very seldom, and when they do 
they are much less disugreeablc, — at least to 
me, — than those chilly, misty, blue-devil 
dajrs of Spring, which are perpetually re- 
curring, to shake the leaves from the trees^ 
and pinch to death every bud of promise, 
and turn one's face ten times more blue 
than the damp sky, and, which is worst of 
all, almost make one despair of Simmier. 
In short, 1 think the Spring may well be 
compared to a budding rose-bush ;— beauti- 
ful, very beautiful indeed ; — ^butwe are per- 
petually looking to see this beauty expand 
into perfection, and we now and then find 
our fingers pricked unexpectedly with sting- 
ing thorns; while Summer is rather an 
orange-tree in full bloom and bearing* 
The blossoms, which we could almost think 
woven of a snow-wreath, exhale delicions 
fragrance, and cluster round more delicious 
fruit ; and we gladly forgive the rich per- 
fume, even if it happens to breathe upon 
us with sickening intensity. 

I have rather spoken with reference to 
that division of the seasons which we have 
taken by descent, but which is wholly in- 
applicable here. It became established in 
England, and there has some foundation in 
nature. There, Winter does not fairly set in 
until December, and by March, the Spring 
has begun to clothe the vegetable world 
with living green. The heats of the Sum- 
mer have fled by September, and mild 
Autumn g^ves ample leisure for harvesting 
the fruits of fields or groves. Very diffe- 
rent from all this, is the course of our sea- 
sons. The vegetable world is smitten with 
universal death, quite as early as Novem- 
ber, and the frosts and storms of Winter 
begin. April hardly dissolves her icy 
chains, and so long does '* W inter linger in 
the lap of Spring,'' we need the fires and 
clothes, and all the appliances of January, 
quite into May. We have inherited the 
proverb, that " April showers bring May 
flowers," biit our April showers are occa- 
sionally made of snow, and our May flow- 
ers are neither the sweetest nor the bright- 
est. We have, indeed, but one month of 
pure Spring; beautiful June. July, Au- 
gust, and September, are clearly Summer 
months, for they have all the attributes, 
good and bad, which were ever tlioiight to 
belong to Summer. We have, therefore, 
nothing left for Autumn, but October, and 
though we may sometimes add a little of Srp- 
tcmbir or of November, we quite as often 
find our dog days united to the Winter's 
snows by no better Autumn than can be 
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made out of a stnng of cold days and colder 
Ahowen. Still, I like our climate ; ^ with 
all thy firnlts, I love thee still." Our sea- 
eons are apt to have a pretty decided char- 
acter ; our Winter is, to be sure, rather 
' long and severe, bat it g^ves infinite zest to 
the comfort of a good fire shining upon the 
liright faces of our best friends. Of the 
Spring and Summer I have said enough; 
smd as to Autumn, who will deny that some 
of our October days yield in brilliant beaii> 
tv to no days of any season, in any climate, 
^he English Spring is longer tiian ours, 
but what little we hAve is as good as any of 
theirs. We have all heard of the Trench- 
man, who passed a year in England, and on 
his return said the year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-four foul days, and one 
doubtful. This was rather too bad ; for, if 
we may rely upon scientific journals, they 
have almost as many sunshiny days as their 
French neighbours, though Uie sunshine is 
not quite so bright But what their Sum- 
mer occasionally is, and how they sometimes 
scold about it, I will tell your readers, by 
copying an amusing passage from a letter 
of Ilorace Walpole, which I happened to 
iall in with yesterday. 

^ I perceive the deluge fell upon you be- 
fore it reached us. It began here but on 
Monday last, and then rained near eight 
and forty hours without intermission. My 
^poor hay haa not a dry thread to its back. 
I have had a fire these three days. In 
short, eveiT Summer one lives in a state of 
mutiny ana murmur, and I have found the 
reason ; it is because we will affect to have 
a Sunmier and we have no title to any 
such thing. Our Poets learnt their trade of 
the Romans, and so adopted the terms of 
their masters. They talk of shady groves, 
purling streams, and cooling breezes, and 
we get sore throats and agues by attempt- 
ing to realize these visions. Master Da^ 
roon writes a song, and invites Miss Chloe 
to enjoy the cool of the evening, and the 
deuce a bit have we of any such thing as a 
cool evening. Zephyr is a north-east wind, 
that makes Damon button up to the chin, 
and pinches Chloe's nose till it is red and 
blue ; and then they cr}'. This i$ a bad Sum- 
mer ; as if we ever had any other. The 
best sun we have is made of Newcastle 
coal, and I am determined never to reckon 
upon any other. We ruin ourselves with 
inviting over foreign trees, and make our 
house clamber up hills to look at prospects. 
How our ancestors wsuld laigh at us, who 
knew there was no being comfortable, un- 
less you had a high hill before your nose, 
and a thick warm wood at your back! 
Taste is too freezing a commodity for us, 
and, you may depend upon it, will go out of 
fashion again." X. 



POETRY. 



SUMMER WIND. 



Scarce cools me. All is silent save the fiunt 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on uie sick flowers, and then again 
InstanUy on the wine. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours ; the tall maize 
RoUs up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the nerce sunshine tower the hills. 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stem, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling licbt 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds. 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven, — 
Their bases on the moantains — their white tops 
Shining in the far ether — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and nuke turn 
The gazer*s eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays it coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 
Oh come and breathe upon the fiiinting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me ? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about He comes ! 
Lo where the grassv meadow runs in waves ! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms firom the shrubs 
And bearin|( on their btpwuce ; and he brings 
Music of birds and rusthng of younc boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant water&Ils. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath, a tbcmsand flowers. 
By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each oUier, glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the son, as il the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 

B. 



It is a sultry day; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon the rooming grass, 
lliere is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 



TO S****, WEEPIHO. 

Why shouldst thou weep f no cause bast thou 

For one desponding sigh; 
No care has marked that polished brow, 

Nor dimmed thy radiant eye. 

Why shouldst thou weep? around thee glows 

The purple light of youth. 
And all thy looks ue calm disclose 

Of innocence and truth. 

Nay, weep not while thy sun shines bright 

And cloudless is thy day, 
While past and present joys unite 

To cheer thee on thy way; 

While fond companions round thee move 

To youth and nature true. 
And friends whose looks of anxious love 

Thy every step pursue. 

Nay, weep not now — reserve thy tears. 

For that approaching hour, 
When o'er the scenes of other years 

The clouds of time shall lower. 

W^hen thou, alas ! no more canst see 

But in the realms above. 
The friends who ever looked on thee 

Unutterable love ! 

When some, thy fond companions now 

And constant to thy side. 
View thee with an^cr-darkening brow. 

Or cold repulsive pride P 

Or some, the faithful of that band. 
Bless thee with faltering breath. 

While from their lips thy trembling hand 
Wipes the chill dews of death. 

Nay, weep not now — reserve thy tears 

For tJiat approaching day, 
When through the gradual lapse of years 

All joys have stolen away; 



When Memory a wavering light 

Sheds dimly o'er the past, 
And Hope no longer veils from sight 

The horrors of the last 

Nay, weep not then — let but the ray 

Of heavenly peace be thine, 
Glorious shall be toy summer^s day. 

Unclouded its decline. 

Then Memory's light, though dim, shall show 

How pure thy former years, 
While Hope her holiest ray shall throw. 

On realms beyond the spheres. 



A LAST WISH. 

When breath and sense have lefl this day. 

In yon damp vault, oh ! lay me not ! 

But kindly bear my bones away 

To some lone, ereen, and suimy spot ; 

Where Cbw sludl be the feet that tread 

With reckless haste about my grave ; 

And gently o'er my last, still bed 

To whispering wuids the grass shall wave. 

The wild flowers too, I loved so well, 

Shall blow and breathe their sweetness there. 

And all around my grave shall tell, 

" She felt that nature's face was ^r.** 

And those that oome because they loved 

The mouldering frame that lies below. 

Shall find their anguish half removed. 

While that sweet spot shall soothe their wo. 

The notes of happy birds alone 

Shall there disturb the silent air; 

And when the cheerful sun goes down. 

His beams shall linger longest there. 

And if) — when soft night breezes wake. 

Roving amonc the sleeping flowers, 

When dews their airy home forsake. 

To rest till mom in earthly bowers, — 

If then some dearer friend than all 

Steal to my grave to weep awhile. 

And happier hours awhile recall. 

And bid fond Memory beguile 

The tediousness of cherished grief— 

Faintly descried — a fiiding ray — 

My passing ghost shall breathe relief) 

And whisper—** Lingerer ! come away !** 

AGSXfi. 



TO TH* IIIFAirr CHILDREN OF MRS ♦****, 
ABOUT TO EMBARK FOR EUROPE. 

Go, wingless cherubs ! brighter skies, 
Ausonian heavens, may charm your eyes ; 
But happier shores ye cannot find 
Than those ye now must leave behind. 

Ye dream not that the billowy sea. 
Sweet babes, must soon your cradle be ; 
That the wild winds will lull your sleep. 
While wandering o'er the pathless deep. 

Yet O ! there is a seraph form. 
Will watch yc in the midnight storm; 
And there's a kindly Power above. 
Whose arms will arcle ye with love. 

Then, dear ones, go : though tempesu rave. 
Still shall yc harinless skim the wave ; 
And, floatme like the Halcyon's nest. 
On the dread deep securely rest. Pg. 

Jufie, 1824. 



THE PARTING. 

O Lady ! muA I part from thee ? 
And wilt thou tempt the boundless sea f 
Wilt dare to climb the mountain wave— 
The treacherous current dare to brave ? 
Nay, think—and ask thy trembling heart,. 
Ere tet thou hast rc?oUed to part- 
Can there be safety in the deep f • 
And canst thou leave me thus toweep.^ 
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But go: and mine, be mine the pain; 
Thy smile shall calm the boitterous main : 
And when thou^it far removed from me, 
I still will think alone of thee. Pg* 



When the bright dreams of youth no more 
Shall fairy piospectn round me throw. 

And poesy with happY tints 
No longer bids the landscape glow — 

When time has ulvered o*er my head 
And frosen youthful fiuicy*s vein, 

O may a kindlv current 3ret 
'Within my heart uncnilled remain! 

The feelings which I cherish there, 
Have lone my dearett treasure been; 

But &te, relentless, bids me keep 
That treasure locked, that heart unseen. 

Bound by the spell, it vainly beats 
For one, who May aot, most not know 

How Aithfol, wans, and true a pulse 
Will throb for her in weal and woe ! 

H. 



ZITTBXiXiXOBWCBi 



Th£ intoresta of Cambridli^ CoUcf^ are, 
or should be, in a gfood meamire identified 
with those of literature and all intellectual 
education. We cannot, therefore, doubt 
that the public will always be eager to 
learn all the ciroumatances which directly 
affect these important interests; nor can 
we any more doubt that they whose duty it 
is both to conduct and protect this venera- 
ble institution, will be ever disposed to 
avoid even the appearance of that reserve 
which tends to produce jealousj and feel- 
ings of unkindness, and frankly to acquaint 
the public, for whose use it exists, with its 
actual condition, its wants, its dangers, and 
prospects* With no further apology, and 
perhaps none was needed, we proceed to 
state, as matter of interesting intelligence, 
those circumstances respecting the Uni- 
versity which have lately occuired. 

It seems, that while there is the most 
general and universal acknowledgment, 
that the members of the Corporation, and 
the officers of the government fully merit 
the high respect and confidence which they 
enjoy, there exists also a pretty general 
belief that changpes in the institutions of the 
College have become necessary. 

Reasoning from the nature of the case, 
one would readily conclude that this might 
be so. Universities, with all their institu- 
tions, fashions, and processes, are exceed- 
ingly apt to repose too quietly, while all 
things about them are in motion ; they are 
naturally in stereotype. Hence, some have 
even thought that they were bat as a strong 
anchor, which coidd hold the '^sluip of 
knowledge'* fast to her moorings, while it 
was no part of their business or use, to act 
as sails and waf^ her onwards. This simili- 
tude may have some truth in foreign coun- 
tries, but it should be u^|erly falsified in 
our own. Past ages may have left many 
prejudices and absurdities in Oxford and in 
the elder Cambridge, as in ^a sanctuary ; 
time may have stood still for ^en^^er puss- 
ed by witj^Jittfe injury and less|pDod{ and 
there it^aaj be oonsidBred wise to ntain, 



through all ages, institutions and forms suit- 
ed only to the diys of darkness in which 
they were invented. Nothing of this sort, 
and nothing approaching it, should be suf- 
fered here. If possible, let our Alma Ma- 
ter be preserved in perpetual youth. Let 
her advance with the progress of literature 
and of thought, aiming only to become what 
the spirit o? the age demands ; content to 
perform the uses required of her, actively 
and efficiently ; and distincUy recollecting, 
that her sole business is to teach valuable 
truth, to provide for her children a course 
of study and of discipline, which will give 
such culture to the intellectual powers, and 
lay up for future use suc^ stores of knowl- 
edge, as shall send them forth into the 
world, prepared and disposed to be uscfuL 
Then we may indeed say to her, not only 
with filial affection, but in the spirit of 
prophecy, '* Esto jperpetua." 

At a meeting of the Overseers, July 24, 
18t3, a Committee, of which the Hon. 
Judge Stonr was Chairman, was appointed 
to inquire mto the state of the University, 
and to report thereon. A report was read 
on the 4tlk of May last, and taken into con- 
sideration at an adjourned meeting of the 
board, in the State House in Boston, on the 
Ist of June. After much discussion, it was 
determined to let the whole matter lie for 
another year. This report may be oonaid- 
ered expressive of the opinions of many 
gentlemen of our community, whose opin- 
ions must have all the weight which can be 
derived from their eminent inteUigence and 
high standing in society; we would there- 
fore state briefly, what, we suppose, g^tle- 
men whose views this report exhibits, de- 
sire. They would have the gradation of 
ranks, and the subordination of each to that 
above it, made more distinct, on the ground 
that the officers of the government would 
act with more efficiency, when they found 
themselves under a more immediate and 
inevitable responsibility. The President 
should be wboUj exempted from ministe- 
rial duties— ^ave an absolute veto imon all 
the boards and departments of the Univer- 
sity, and a visitatorial authority and duty 
with reelect to the internal government of 
the College ; and he is to be directiy re- 
sponsible to the Corporation. Each Col- 
lege is to have its own executive board, to 
be formed from the Professors and Tutors, 
and to exercise all ministerial duties with 
respect to tiie residents within that College. 
The classes are to be so subdivided, that 
each scholar may be very thoroughly ex- 
amined ; all the Collegians are to be visited 
in their rooms, at nine o^clock, and all are 
to wear some very peculiar College garb to 
be made by the College tailor ; and other 
plans are suggested for the purpose of im- 
proving the discipline of the University, and 
lessening the expanses of a College educa- 
tion. We should have premised, that this 
Report was printed but not published; it 
however, as we believe, exten&ivcly 



was. 



circulated; and was answered by ^* Re- 
marks^ purporting to be from ^^one lately 
a member of the Immediate Government of 
the College." They are oommonly ascrib- 



ed to a gentieman, whose intellectual 
strength and practised skill, both in oqii« 
troversy and in writing, are distinctiy indi* 
cated in this little panqihlet. He assails 
the Report on the ground of its inconsist* 
enoy ; he says that the Committee aim at 
advantages essentially incongruous; that 
they would have a University, and yet ap» 
ply to it a mode of discipline and processes 
of instruction, fitted only to a College, or 
rather to a large SchooL But the stress of 
his aigument lies against the exaltation of 
the Presidential office. This change, he 
thinks would necessarily tend to lessen 
the dignity, the honourable zeal, and the 
sense of responsibility of the subordinate 
officers. The President, says this writer, 
should be ^ primus inter pares," and an at- 
tempt to Biake him more than the first 
among his fellows, would probably cause 
the most important and essential duties of 
the officers of the College to be weakhr 
and imperfectiy discharged; because all 
those motives which could move them to 
** high endeavours," would be taken awiqr- 
It is obvious that the changes which ttis 
gentleman would recommend are precisely 
opposite to the principal measures suggest* 
ed by the Comnuttee. But our business is 
not to make an argumfent, to show whose 
plan we think best ; we would only inform 
our readers what plans are in agitation. 

We have seen a third pamphlet^— not di- 
rectiy connected with these two,— -which is 
in fact a Memorial to the Corporation of 
the College, claiming for the members of 
the Immediate Government, an admission 
into that body. This claim is made on the 
ground of legal right, and is supported by 
many arguments drawn from expediency. 
As to the legal argument we can only say, 
it appears to us in the highest degree com- 
plete and satisfactory. We aie able lo 
find in it no flaw; — but understand that 
some gentiemen, whose opinions upon all 
law matters we should respect infinitely- 
more than our own, say that the Memorial 
exhibits but one side ; if this be so, the 
other side will doubUess appear in due sea- 
son. The question of expediency, as it re- 
spects the claim advanced in this Memc^ 
lial, seems to us very similar to the princi- 
pal question in agitation between gentle- 
men who approve the plans proposed by the 
committee of the Overseers, and those who 
oppose them. The ^ective control of the 
University is now in the hands of certain 
gentlemen who are selected to become 
fellows of the College, but who, except 
from the office to which they are thus chos- 
en, have no connexion whatever with the 
CoUege. The question, — shall it remaki 
there or be restored to the members of the 
Immediate Government,— must soon be de- 
cided by the competent authorities. Cer- 
tain it is, that, as things now are, all the 
advantages are secured to the University, 
which can bo derived from giving to the 
most distinguished and influential gentle- 
men in the vicinity of Boston, a strong, 
direct, and permanent interest in the weU- 
bciog of the University. But it is no less 
certain that the oOoeis of the institutkm 
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are mad« the oMne oBIcUls of ft MpciTate 
ai^ (uprema body. Wbetber thii be, on 
the whole, wi— , ■■or likely to ^ve the 
Unirenitj > cIwmh of afficsn among the 
fint ID iqteUect dOteialare in the coun- 
try, — or to leCDre tV^nt xcaloua and effi- 
cient exertiM) of iriait abililiea they may 
{MMUU ID promoliog the bcit intereiti of 
the CoUe^ — many leem to doubt So 
inucb muit be truited to tbeie officer*, 
and the reposing confidence in men is ra 
«pt to Hake them trust-worthy, we should 
hardly think it worth while to fear that 
thcH Kcntiemen would tab the Colleg« 
treanuy, and give themseUe* undue aata- 
liea; and the time baa almost past for sup- 

Cin^ that scholars do or diould or will 
: in such monkish seclosion as to know 
nothii^ of the world beyond their cells, 
and to be unfit to goiem themselre*. The 
system of cbeciu and balances may be car- 
ried out, to the extiDCtion of far better 
TDotiTea than it can sapf)lyi — and it 
ba a difficult task to provide for the Colle^ 
a supreme power, oat of tbe College, and 
other than that body of Overseen wh 
pretent the public, against wliich 
weight nbjections shall not lie- 

BOrll. SOCIKTT OF UIXRATUBE. 

A Royal Society of' Literature has been 
iutttuted in Great Britain within (he last 
year. Its otganication ia'aimilar to that of 
the Royal Philosophical Bocie^. The 
Bishop of St David's is iti PresiJent, and 
■Dung it* other office-bearers are many in- 
dividaals distinguished for birth and 
and some for their literary emiD 
There a a provision for the election, by the 
Council, of ten Royal Associates, who re- 
ceive from the king an annual allowance 
of a hundred guineas. Among those who 
hare received thte distinction dre MrCole- 
lidge the poet, Mr Mallhua, and Sir W. 
Ousely. At the late annual meeting of the 
Society, Mr Hitford, the venerable histo- 
rian of Greece, was presented by the Pi«>- 
idenl with one of the twaiitiful gold medals 
which the king bad enabled tbe Society to 
present annually. 



obitiaate. There is a letter also giv- | 
written in the troe Sudblk lingn, in 
which may also be detected many Amerj- | 
phratei and corrupt modes of pronun- I 
ciatioD. " What will the Vankees say," ' 
says the reviewer, " if this volnme should 
find it* way to America, at leiming that | 
' English ia still spoken in tbe mother | 
tty i We ought not to be very se- I 
on the subject of Americanisms. 
Another thirty yean, however, by mean* 
of Sunday Scbcwit, Bible Societies, and 
other innovation*, will make sad havoc 
among these remnants of the olden phra- 
seology. Our antiquarians mat make the 
moat of their time." 

Amtvcmn or pompui. 
There ha* lately issued from tbe royal 
preas at Naples, a blio volume, with lOT 
plates, under tike title of JDecoratwini oflhe 
WaiU and Poonncnti of M* Clumibtn in 
the ancient Pompeii- Her* are represent- 
ations of tbe Arabesque*, Btoaaica, and 
other ornaments found in the houaat of that 
city. Among other group* and compod- 
tion*, interesting to the artist and antujua- 
rian, are aii designs of the arenas of the 
am[diithBatie, preserving their memory, as 
tbe originals bare been destroyed. The 
royal press has also made much use of the 
unpublished monuments of Winckelman, 
and printed a new edition of tham. 

ABciEXT coms. 
There has been Ibund within a short time 
at Gordon in Berwickshire, (G. B.) a amall 
bom, fxjntaining fourteen silver coins of 
about the diajnetcrofthe modem shilling, but 
not quite so thick. On one side is the head of 
the prince, with the l^eud Htnriu di Gm. 
iUx. Aug. tf Franc On the obverse is thr 
eroas, with a border inscribed PotiA dcum, 
Jd^ulornn Jfcum ,- and on an inner circle 
yiUa Caiint. Theie are taken to be a 
coinage of Henry V. (from the u in the 
name Htnriit) and stamped by that g7<aal 
and victorious king at Ctiai*. 



sorrou: womw urn 
A book with this title has been publidi- 
ed in England, containing two thousanJ 
five hundred leading vroids [as they are 
called] peculiar to. the county of Suffolk. 
It was compiled by Mr Moor, author of 
a treatise on Hindu Infanticide, to whom 
tbe plan was first suggested, on return- 
ing to his native coanly, after twenty 
years' absenoo, by Itearing these long for- 
gotten prorincialisms, " which produced, 
a> they (ell upon bis ear, a sensalion limi- 
Inr to the welcome sight of an old friend." 
Among the lew of the»e Suffiilk words, which 
are niMiced in a review of this work in Ibe 
Edaclic Review, we reeogaite several wtiich 
an in common aaa in America. Such as 
Jingo, used a* a bmiliar oath — Gumahun, 
or Gnrnption, dgnifying clevemBsa or tal- 
" ■ " ■ t (rather. 
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An expedilion was sent out by the Bus- 
tian guvernmeni in March, 1840, under the 
direction of Baron Wrangel, towards the 
north pole, for the following purposes. To 
determine, by astrooomioal observations on 
the coasts ot the Fmxen orean, the exteni 
of EjHiem Iberia, and the true geograph- 
ical position of Cape Sobalagsknj, the nortb- 
em paint of Asia ; to decide tlie still dis- 
puted question, whether Behring's Strait 
be a real etuumtl between Asia and Ameri- 
ca, or only a dttp bau, as Bumey asserts ; 
and lastly, to examine more accurately 
than has hitherto been done, the islands 
that may exist to tbe north of the Jaua, 
Kolyma, and the coantry of the T*chu)int>- 
koL The return of the party was expect- 
ed in tbe month of April, \2SA, after hav- 
ing passed four year* in" " ' ' '"* ' 



manifested a degree of perseverance and 
ibrtitude which cannot be paralleled ex- 
ricpt perhaps in Parry's voyage. In fact, 
ihe hardship* cocoontered by the Russian 
expedition were probably greater than 
tho*e to which the British adventurers were 
exposed. The Utter could always retreat 
to their well-built and warm ships, whilst Ibe 
firmer, in their eicnnions on tha icy sea, 
which sometimes lasted for several weeks 
together, had, during the whole time, no 
iheller whatever, and were able to lake 
with them, for their sustenance, only so 
much dried fish as could be slowed away 
in narrow sledge*, drawn by dogs, tbe chief 
part of which wa* occnpied by food for 
these di^ ; and they were in the same or 
a worse situation with regard to fuel, of 
which they bad none but what could be 
transported on these sledge*. In one of 
his excursion* the Baron went two hundred 
and thirty-five miles from the coast upon 
the ice of the Polar Sea, to the latitude of 
79* 3*, where he arrived at the open sea, 
and afterwards travelled many days to the 
westward, along the ice. All hit provisions 
being exhausted, he returned, after spend- 
ing lorty^ix days upon the surface of thit 
ocean, without any shelter, the thennome- 
ter never arising above — 15*, and frequent- 
ly sinking to — Z^" R. (— &i and — 3S* F.) 
In another excursion the Baron attempt- 
ed to examine the sea to tbe east of Cape 
Schalagskoi. He was intbrmed by the nar 
tives Uiat they could see land, in clear 
weather, to the N. E. and estimated its dis- 
tance at eighty versls (fifty-four miles.) 
Hie Baron immediately set out Iiinuclf, 
and sent one of tbe officers of his expedi- 
tion in another direction with the same 
view. But he bad hardly got Ihirty-threo 
miles from the coast, when a violent stonn, 
which continued several days, broke up the 
ice, and not only rendered it impostible for 
him to proceed further towards the north, 
but even made his return to land very 
problematical. It was with great difficulty 
and after passing several days on a piece of 
floating ice, among tbe maasaa piled up 
BTonnd him, in the utmost danger, and ex- 
posed lo total want of provisioDs, that he at 
length succeeded in reaching tbe land, where 
tbe other party bad also arrived after incur- 
ring a similar risk. By the breaking up of 
tbe ice the possibility of reaching the land 
pointed out by the Tschakutskoi was des- 
troyed, Mt only for that year, but probably 
tor several years to come. 

fmM»\tiC LAMP. 

Among tbe ingenious novattios of Ihe 
present day, is a machine invented by Mr 
Garden, a chemist in London, for the par- 
pose ofproducinginstantaBeouslighL This 
invention is founded uptm a very remarka- 
ble property of platinDm, diacoverod veiy 
lately ^ Professor Dteberainer. When a 
jet of hydrogen is tfaiowa upon a prepara- 
tion of this metal called platinun spaoge, 
the metal immediately beconwaradbot, and 
I the hvdnwea inflames. Tba whole om- 
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hydrojcren g'as over water, which is perpetii- 
ally produced by a mixture * of sulphuric 
acid and zinc with water, and sufiering' it 
to pass in a stream upon some platinum 
contained in a little scoop. Inflammation 
immediately takes place, and a candle or 
lamp may be easily lig-hted. It forms an 
elegant little ornament, of small expense, 
and easily kept in order. Once charged, 
it will last many weeks or months. 

FOSSIL SKELETON OF THE SIBERIAN 
ELEPHANT. 

A fossil skeleton of the Siberian elephant 
(an extinct species, to which the term mam- 
moth was originally applied] has been dis- 
covered at Ilsford, in the county of Essex, 
near London. It was found at a depth of 
sixteen feet below the surface, imbedded in 
a layer of clay, such as is used for the mak- 
ing of bricks. The bones when taken out 
of the clay were very soft, moist, and easily 
broken, but when exposed to the air for 
some time and dried, became tolerably hard 
and firm. Professor Buckland, the distin- 
guished geologist, was present and superin- 
tended the disinterring of part of the bones. 
The ^cleton appears to have been origin- 
ally entire in the place where it was found ; 
but in consequence of their fragile state 
few of the bones have been taken out whole, 
and are in so crumbled a state as to ren- 
der it impossible to connect them together 
in their natural form. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, published in this city, 
has been in existence for nearly thirteen 
years, and is, with, it is believed, only 
one exception, the oldest Medical Joum^ 
in the United States. It was originally 
projected by an Association of Physicians 
of the highest talents and respectability, 
and has continued principally under their 
direction till the present time. The last 
number of this Journal contains a notice, 
that it will in future be conducted by Dr 
Channing and Dr Ware, both of whom 
have been previously partly concerned in 
its management, and that the other gentle- 
men composing the association have ceased 
to take any part in the conduct of it, or to 
be responsible for tlie manner in which it 
is conducted. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF CONDENSED 

GASES. 

Sir Humphrey Davj', in a paper upon the 
condensation of gases makes the following 
remarks. 

" In applying the condensed g'ases as me- 
chanical agents, the small diflference of 
temperature required to produce an elas- 
tic force equal to the pressure of many at- 
mospheres, will render the risk of explo- 
sion extremely small ; and if future exper- 
iment should realize the views now devel- 
oped, the mere difference of temperature 
between sunshine and shade, and air and 
water, will be sufficient to produce results 



which have hitherto been obtained only by 
a great expenditure of fuel. 

''There can be little doubt that these 
general facts of the condensation of the gus- 
es will have many practical applications. 
They offer easy methods of impregrnating 
liquids with carbonic acid and other gases, 
without the necessity of common mechan- 
ical pressure. They afford means of pro- 
ducing great diminutions of temperature, 
by the rapidity with which larg^ quanti- 
ties of liquids may be rendered aeriform ; 
and as compression occasioBs similar effects 
to cold in preventing the formation of elas- 
tic substance, there is g^at reason to be- 
lieve that it may be successfully employed 
for the preservation of animal and vege- 
table substances for the purpose of food." 

All publishers of books thrpughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Grazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 

*^*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 

C. H. & Co. 



LIST or KBW PUBLZCATZOKS 

FOR JULY. 

By Ckamningty HUliard^ Sf Co, — BatUm, 

Florula Bostoniensis, a Collection of 
Plants of Boston and its Vicinity, with their gene- 
ric and specific characters, principal synonyms, 
descrij^ons, places of growth, times of flowerinf, 
and occasional remarks. By Jacob Bigelow, M. 
D. Second edition, greatly enlareed. To which 
is added, a Glossary of Botanical Terms employed 
in the worii. 

Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Les- 
sons in Arithmetic By Warren Colburn. Second 
edition. 

Correspondence relative to the Prospects 
of Christianity, and the means of Promoting its 
Re ception in India. 

By Crocker and BrewHer — Boiion, 

The Greek Revolution. An Address de- 
livered in Park-street Church, Boston, on Thursday 
April 1, and repeated at the request of the Greek 
Committee in the Old South Church, on the eve- 
ning of April 14, 1824. By Sereno Edwards 
Dwight, Pastor of Park-street Church. 

By Ctuhmg 4r Applelon — Salem, 

A Review of the Correspondence be- 
tween Hon. John Adams, late President of the 
United States, and the late W. Cunningham, Esq., 
beginning in 1803, and ending in 1812. By Timo- 
thy Pickering. Second Edition. 

By P. B, Goodtell^HartforcL 

Catalogue of Minerals found in the State 
of Vermont, and in the adjacent States, l(>f;etlier 
with their localities ; including a number of the 
most interesting Minerals which have been discov- 
ered in otlier parts of the Ignited States, arranged 
alphabetically. By Frederick Hall, Professor in 
Middlebury College. ' 



^y O. D. Cook^Hnriford, 

Sketches of Connecticut forty yeanr 
since. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Conversations on Chevistry. New edi- 



tion. 



By E. Blist ^ E. WhUe^-^tw York. 

A new Novel, entitled "Redwood, a 
Tale." With a Sketch of the Manners and Charac^ 
ter of the disciples of Anne Lee— Hie Shakers. 
2 vols. limo. 

The present state of England in regard 
to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance ; with a Com- 

E orison of the Prospects of England and France. 
ly Joseph Low, Esq. 

The Highlanders ; a Tale. By the au- 
thor of " Hermit in London.'* " Hermit Abroad," 4rc. 
"Songs by the Way, chiefly I>evout*' 

By Collins Sf Co.^-^eu) York. 

Journal of a Second Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North West Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean; performed in the years 1821. 
'22, and '23, in hb Majesty's Ships Fury and Hec- 
la, under the orders of Captain William Edward 
Parr^, R. N., F. R. S., and Commander of the Ex- 
pedition. 

By Collins ^ Harmay — J^ew York. 

Ryan's Algebra. By the author of " Key 
to Bonnycastlc." 

Blair's Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Matthews' World. By the Author of 
"Valerius," " Adam Blair," Ac. 

Groslington Shadow. A Romance of the 
19th Century. By Mungo Caultershccgle Esq. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fail of Se Roman 
Empire. 6 vols. 8vo. 

By Wilder 4 Campbell— J^ew York. 

Hume and Smollett's History of England. 
Abridged and continued to the Accession of George 
IV. by John Robinson, D. D. 1 vol. 12ffia With 
160 Engravings. 

By Valeniine Seaman— J^ew York, 

A new edition of Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding, to which is added, I. An 
Analysis of Mr Locke's doctrine of Ideas, on a 
large sheet. II. A Defence of Mr Locke's Opinion 
concerning Personal Identity, with an Appendix. 
III. A 'Treatise on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing. IV. Some Thoughts concerning Reading and 
Study, for a Gentleman. V. Elements of Natural 
Philosophy. VI. A New Method of a Common 
Place Book. Extracted from the Autbor^s Works. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

By Abraham, Paul—Xew York. 

A Journal of a Tour in Italy, in the year 
1821. With a Description of Gibraltar. Accom- 
panied with several Engravings. By an American. 

By C. Wiley— J^ew York. 
Matthews' Trip to America. 

By A. Sherman — Philadelphia^ 

No. I. of the Medical Review, and Ana- 
lytic Journal, for June, 1824. Conducted by John 
Eberle, M. D., Member of the American Phiiofooh- 
ical Society, Sec. Ac, and Georee Mc Clcllan, M. 
D., Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery* 

By Philip H. Xecklin^PhUadelphia. 

American Digest, Vol. III. Containing 
the Southern and Western Reports. 
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By Abraham SmaU — Philadelphia. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han. 

Private Correspondence of William Cow- 

Ksr Esq. with several of his most intimate friends, 
ow first published bom the Originals in the pos- 
session of bis kinsman, John Johnson, LL. D. Hec- 
tor of Yaxham witii Wilbore in Norfolk. 

A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent 
of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United 
Sutes; being a Valedictory Address delivered to 
the Students of tlie Law Academy of Philadelphia, 
April 22, Iir24. By Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. 
Provost of the Academy. 

By Davit 4r Force — JVashington, 

The National Calendar and Annals of 
the United Sutes^ for 1824. Vol. V. By Peter 
Force. 

A Course of Study preparatory to the 
Bar and the Senate ; to which is annexed a Memoir 
of the Private or Domestic lives of the Romans. 
By Qcoige Wattcrston. 

By Carey Sf Len — Philadelphia. 

Conversations on Chemistry, new edition. 
With Notes, by Professor K«'atiug. 

Anatomical Investigations. By Dr God- 
-raan. 8vo. Plates. 

Cook^s Moni^agni, 2 vols. 

Notes on Mexico, made in the Autumn 
of 1822. Accompanied by an Historical Sketch of 
the Revolution, and Translations of Official Re- 
.ports on the present state of that country, with a 
Alap. By a Citizen of the United States. 

O'Halloran ; or the Insui^ent Chief. An 
Irish Historic Tale of 1798. By the author of 
"The Wilderness," and the "Spectre of the For- 
est." 2 vols. 12mo. 

By £. LiUeU-^PhHadelphia. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the yearn 
1820—21—22. By Captain Basil Hall, of the 
Royal Navy. Autiior of "A Voyage to Loo 
Choo. 2 Vols. 12mo. Price, $1,75. 

Museum of Foreig'n Literature and Sci- 
ence. Nos. XXIV. and XXV., for June and July, 
1824. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Science 
and Litt'rature, No. XV. Eidited hy John D. God- 
man, M. D. 

The Christian Advocate, Nos. XVIIL and 
XIX., for June and July, 1824. 

By John Griggt — Philadelphia, 

Sacred Greo^raphy, or a Description o^ 
the places mentioned in the Old and New Testa' 
ment; intended to promote a Knowledge of the Ho 
ly Scriptures. Accompanied by three Maps. I. A 
Maponhc East, as mentioned by Moses. II. Ca- 
naan, Palestine, or the Holy Land. III. Countries 
mentioned in the N|hv Testament. Adapted to the 
use of Schools and Private Families. By Thomas 
T. SmUev. 



I»18T or WORKS ZK PRBSS 

FOR JULY. 

At the UnivertUy Pres»-^Cambridge, 

Several of which are shortly to be pul)nshpd by 
CiTBf MINGS, HiLLlARi), Sc Co. Boston.] 

A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, for 
Social and Private Worship. Second edition, en- 



larged and improved. [First edition printed by 
Flagg ^ Gould, Andover, 1821.J 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. By William En^eld, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 

A Greneral Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. Vll. 

Collectanea Grsuca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition ; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ; — Bucolica, Geor- 
gica, ct £neis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions; de- 
signed for an extraordinary class in the University. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. Bv Asahel Steams, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Oriesbacb, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villases near Cambridge. To which are added, 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson, 
tlrst American Edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colbum. 

No, 1. Vol. 2, of the Boston Joomal of 
Philosophy and tlie Arts. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No 1, 
Comhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge.] 

By Richardson 4r Lord — BoHon, 

Letters from the South and West By 
Arthur Singleton, Esq. 

By Oeorge Davidion^^Charletiovniy Jfiw, 

The Political Writings of Thomas Paine, 
Secretary of the Committee of Foreign Affiiirs in 
the Revolutionary War. To which is pr^xed a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 

* 
By T,^J. Swordt—J^eto York, 

Sermons on the Principal Events and 
Truths of Redemption. By John Henry Hobart, 
D. D. 

Sermons. By the late RtRev. Benjamin 
Moore, Bishop of the Dioccss of New York. 

Alvary's Latin Prosody. Enlarged, by 
Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 

A new edition of Neilson's Greek Exer- 
cises, considerably enlarged and improved. By 
Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 

By Charlet Whipple — Jfewburyport, 

The Coquette ; or the History of Eliza 
Wharton. A Novel, founded on fact By a Lady 
of Massachusetts. New edition. 

By Valentine Seaman^-^Kew York, 

Memoirs of the History of France dur- 
ing the rei^n of Napoleon, dictated by himself, to 
Generals Guurgond and Montholou. 

By WiUiam W. Woodward-^Philadelphia. 

The Sacred and Profane History of the 
World, connected from the Creation of the World | 



to the Dissolution of the Assyrian Empire at the 
death of Sardanapalu-, and to the Decleusiun of 
' the Kingdoms ot Judah and Israel, unacr the 
reigns of Ahaz and Pekah. Including the Di«ser- 
, tation on the Creation and Fall of Man. By Sam- 
|uel Shuckford, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary, to 
. His Majesty, George the Second. 
I The Works of Flavins Josephus, the 
; Learned and Authentic Jewish Historian, and cel- 
. ebrated Warrior. To which is added three Disscr- 
j tations, concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, 
James the Just, God's coouiand to Abraham, Sec 
I With an Index to the whole. In 4 vols. Trans- 
lated by WiUiam Whision, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 

Dr Scott's Family Bible, Stereotype edi- 
tion, in five 4to vols. 

By H, C. Carty ^ /. Lea^Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, in 1824 ; being a Guide to 
thi' Public Institutions, Places of Amusement, etc. 
Witha Plan of the City. 

Johnson on the Liver. A Treatise on 
Derangements of the liver, Internal Organs, and 
Nervous System, Pathological and Therapeutical. 
By John Johnson, M. D. 

A new Novel by the author of "Waver- 
ly." ^ ^ 

By Thomas Desiher^^PhUadelphia, 

Lallah Rookh. Fine edition, with plates. 
Toller's Law of Executors. New edition. 
With Notes, by Thomas F. Gordon, Esq. 

By Abraham SmaU — Philadelphia. 

History of the American Colonies prior 
to the Revolution. By John Marshall, of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Trials ; a Tale. By the author of the 
'* Favourite of Nature.*' 2 vols. l%no. 

Peake's Evidence. With American Notes, 
by Joseph Parker Norris, Esq. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 

Stephens fin Pleading. 1 vol. Royal 
8vo. 

Gow on Partnership. With Notes, by 
Edward D. Ingraham, Esq. 1 vol Royal 8vo. 

Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Vol. 11. 4to. 

By P, H. J^eckHn^PhUadelphia. 

A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. 
By Thomas J. Whcaton, Esq. 

By WiUiam Brown — PhUadalphia. 

Brown^s Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

By E. LittelU^kaadelphia. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. XXVI., for Aogost. 



WORKS PROPOSED. 

E. Littcl, Philadelphia^ proposes to pub- 
lish by subscription, An Introduction to the Critic- 
al Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scripture<!. 
By Thomas Hartwell Home, M. A. Price $12,00. 



Proposals have been issued at Princeton 
N. J. for tuc publication of a weekly Religious. 
Literary, and Miscellaneous Journal. It is said 
that several of the Professors of the College aro 
engaged in its support. 
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CUMMINGS, HIIXIARD, & Ca 

Have for nle the following new pubU- 
calion*. 

A new editioii of Conrenatioiu on Chem- 
istry ; and also on Natural PMIoaophy. 

Both Iheie woita bars juit bc«D repub- 
lished, having iinderfone luperriiion nnd 
torreclion, the Grit by J. L. ComstDck, M. 
D., and the latter b; the Rev. J. L. Bl^e, 
A. M. These gentlemen have added to tbcM 
valuable and papular Bchool Book*, " Ap- 
propriate Queationi for ExamiiiBtloii and 
Eierciic.'' 

Memoir of John Aikin, M. D. Bj Lncj 
AikiD, antbor of the Life of QdcbH Elica- 
belh, and Jamet L With a lelection at 
hii Hbcellaneoui Piecet, Biof rapUoal, 
Mora), and CriticaL In 1 t«1. Snk 



iiHrt with so[DC coabdMDci, thil therr aie Dot teo 
nen in Ihe coudii? who are. from Iheii local expe- 
iuDCt. qualifiod to htvt produced ih« advemurei of 
lijji Itoba. We roay aiiil. too, ibai luch ii oui 
ipnioD ot the talent displayed in ihem, that oa 
Ut accomil nlone wc should not b< iocliricd to lo- 
TflMe [btl nucpbei very cumiderabij, were we n- 
|ulnd to lay bow many wore capable of writing 






'WS 



ui nnAo of atirp, with (he •: 






" Tha Adranturea of Hijii Baba pieunl ni (if 
KB Dny UM the jduraie) with a monl and movin); 
MDonna of Penian, Curdiili, Tuicomnn, and 
Tuikiah nMnoen- We know only two booki in 
the laatnaB, puUiabed nnct our Gaicua com' 
DMncadTwucli lUt bookie wmbiei I namely, Anai- 
taiiua, and the Hemidn of Anemi, with tioth of 



Memoir of John AiUo, H. D. CriJicaf En 
on f-igliih Poeff— Account of iheUband Wc 
of Sprncei ; Ad Eiuy on ihe Poctij of Hilton ; 
An Gtuy on Ihe Hcicuc Poem of Gondiberti Ciii- 
ical Reuuirtii on Diyden'i Fat)lei; Obfcrvationt 
on Pope' ■ KisayonMan; An Euay on Ihe Plan 
andChaTacmofnBniaoD'iSeHaBi; ACompari- 
snn belu'cen TlioDlion and Cowper ai Dewriptlvt | 
Poeu; Esiay on ifae Pontu of Oien ; A Cniicai 
Ciny onSomrcTiUe'iPoemofthaTbeCbaaai An 
Ki«ay ontha Ponry ofOoldtnilb. MuetUantrmt 
i'lMH.— A|dioiiimi OD Mindaod Mannen; Whni 
Man ii made foi; Oi Ihe Touch for the Kii^'e 
Evih UlentrY Prapbwln brtni; Remariaon 
the Chacie of Jacobbriam; On tha PiDbaluliiy or 
afulureMelioiatioBof Iha Stale of Mankind ; On 
Tolemtion inRuuiat Military Piety ; Inquiry into 
the Nature of Pamihr Piide ; Apology fin idb De- 
molition of Ruini ; Inquiry iota tha eaaential Cbar- 
aciei of Mani ^lobu on the Fomalion of 
Chancier; On SeW61ogra{limi Ontha ARw:b- 
meotof MaiT.QiKcaof Seob; Oa the bdtaiirc 
Piinciple; Himiiioal RelatfMii tf Miii^agi; A 
Won! (or Philotophv; On Caot; On Hoaoei. 
.4p^ndu.— DurifptioBi of V«(Mabto ftoa ibe 
Knman Poet); Bionanhical AccoiBI of the Rev. 
Dc Kniietd; Dncnpllon of the Commy abonl 
Doikins; Bioeraphical Acconttt of RkfaanI Paha- 
nuy, M. D. ; Menwu of GUbett Wakefield, B. A ; 
MemoLiofJaaBFhPrieitley.LL. D. F. R S. ; Hc- 
motT of Jsmei Conie, M. D. ; Henoji of tbe Ret . 
George Walker. 

The Adrenturci of Hajjt Baba. In 2 
volt. tamo. Said to be written by the antbor 
of " AnaataBUB." 

Eitrmctfnm (At Wuttmntltr Rtntm. 
"Thii is a Penian Gil illas, cenaialy not qmle 
10 full of geniiu at tha amusing work of Le San, 
, unmeaaurable oii- 



leen more judiciously prosecoted; agnaXTnfiel<r 
if Ihe mnii ntcrsiary and pleasant initiaclioa 
inwn from the ben sourut. and ikiltfully recaat, 

ippropriate form." 
Hobomolt : a Tale of Early Time« Bj 

in American. 1 vnl, ISmo. price TS centi. 
Then all this youthful paiadiie aioond. 
And all the broad anil bouadleu nwnland, lay 
Cooled by tbe iiileruiinable wood, that frowned 
O'er mount and vale. Biyanl. 



, in of Haiji 
wasu tbe iiiMue iiBMnNt of tbe 'fonnei of iheM, 
it ii a fiat hToorlte with aa, and will, we thinki 
jT<a% plcaae tlie au^rity of leadera. 

" 'lit whole narratire brine* the national uaiti 
of the diflrrent Aiiaiica very nvUly before uk; and 
ut tbe eonclunoo we biTe daarei aotioni than an^ 
Travela could pwe ui of Penian cuoninb dupli- 
city, tyranny, uid avaiice i of Tuikiab pride, rapa- 
city, and oppreision ; of Ibe ferocity of one tribe, 
ud Ihe fervility of auothei ; andin general, ofthe 
itrange eflecu of political detpotiim and a fbrroal, 
lennml RligioD in rendering Man a creature in — 

.,,.._ ._, __^ 1 to thoae below, bate 

0, and &dae and heartieii 



no full of eeniiu at tha ami 
nor yel f^ii« below It I( 



(orer, alkerSpain; butiiL. ... 
(or tbe naie rich malcriali of ro 

Gil Bhn, HaijI Bnha ii lossed aboot from rank i> 
rank wiih alfihai suddenness of elevation and dp 
ureuion which CHn only happen in a deipotic goi 
cmmrnl. uhere the fonimes of all men depenr 
upon the will of one. am) where, for tbe qiuck ili^ 
n.-ilch of bullae's or pleasure, tlie icdioui forms r 
law and justice aro diipented with. These rapj< 
tbaneet prrscnl every advantage 
and from hit inliionlc acquainianc 
nets of Persia, Ihe auihor of ihii book hi 
Hulc to avail liimiclf of Iheni to a very iieat 
Indeed, such ■• ihii wiilet's familiar, Jmoi 
knonled^ uf itie people be deicrlbei, that 



ance with Ihe man- 



Prose by 

In 2 voU. IBino. 

Estnel from the fFcttaMfhr Aencw. 

lUe b an aniable Utile wori^ of good native 

ejp, and wha^ paihapa, tbeautbnr Uinielfdoe* 

uipecl. buouuT. Though iuclined to quarrel 

with tbe title, we bad not read ba befcn we wen 

Bianiad that the author wai luit oidy a mi A'unl 

hemi a tOMt fidt poet but we bad DO dittculQr, on 
procecdii^a little further.in detecting under the 
Roeral dea^nation. tbe execDeM author of" 7^ 
iKmdHitr ^ A-itterlBML'' The puvil (ecUngi 
of pUlantfaropy ban alwayi diatiaguiahed that 
.iiilhU insB ; tad Aey never, perhapi, were di*- 
plajed naira conipiaiouily or more amiably thar 
u ibau my enlertainin| and InitiuctiYe eaiaya.' 

EMinel fpm Ot Lmdi* LUnar^ Gaitttt. 
~ ting productioat. Thi 

only poetica] l^liag am 
id with a fine mind, re 
i whb craccful aoKunenta, ori^nal tbDughts, 
delvbtlul biKJea The language, toOi it wor- 
thy of tba natter, eaty and elegant. 

Private Correapondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq., with tome of fait moat Intimate 
Fiieoda. Edited b; J. Johneon, LL. D., Ac 
In I ToL Sto. 

Exlml fnm Va LimiLm Litmry tiairHe, 

" We were acquainied niih the value nf ihii di 
lightbil work in manutcript. and rejoice lo lay i( 
now on the eve of publicaliun. A more pleasir _ 
and miellectual mat tbe literary world could hardly 
receive. The mingled character of Cowper is 
finely diJiplayed in these Lett™, and they are fiill 
of anecdote and remark upon Ibe liieraiore of tbe 
preceding generation-" 

AmeriCHn Popular Lesaoiu, chicfljr se- 
lected from the writings of Mrs Barbauld, 
Misa EJgcwurlh, and other approved au- 
thors. Dt'sig^ned particularly for llic youn|[- 
er Clauet of Children in Schools. 

Mr Waldi, speaking- of this work, aaj-s, 

'Tbe deiign could not. in our judgment, have 



R. P. & C. WILLUM8, 
ComhUi Squart — Button, Haet for Sak, 
A Descnption of the Island of SL Mi- 
chael, compriting an account of it* Oe«]o- 
gical titructure ; with remarka on the otbn 
Azores or Western lalanda. Originailj 
communicated tu the Liniuean Society of 
New England. By John W. Webater, H. 
D. Cor. Sec L. S. N. E. With 6 Copper 
Platoa. Uvo. pp. 244. 

Tbe AmcricaD Edition of tbe New Kin- 
burgh Encvclopccdia, conducted by David 
Brewelcr, LL. D. Fellow of the Hoyal So- 
cietv of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, aaaiited by up- 
wards of one hundred f^entlemeD in En- 
rope, most eminent in science and litera- 
ture i and now improved, for tbe greater 
aatisfiction and tietter infbnnation of tbe 
people of the United Statea, in the oivii^ 
religioui, and natural history of tbeir ctwn- 
tij; in American Biography; and intlw 
great discoveries in Hcchanica and Un 
Arts. 

Published by F. Parker, Philadelphia. ' 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT— -POL, now 
published, for sale by R. P. & C.-WiUiama, 
Boston, and by the other agents 

Livei of the Ancient PhiloMphera ; Iran*- 
laled from tbe French of Fcnelon, with 
Notes, and a life of Ihe Aottur. By the 
Rev. John Cormack, H. A. Firrt Ameri- 
can edition, revised and conMled. Put 
liahed 1824. 



Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Kttacnt, Bia% 
Feriander, Cbilo, Cleobotua, Epimenidei, 
Anacharsis, Pythiigoras, Heraclitua, Anax* 
ag^raa, Domocritui, Empedoclea, Socratei, 
Plato, Antiathenes, Aristippus, Ariatotla, 
Xenoc rates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyniio, 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 

1 VoL ISmo. pp. 300. 



CUMMING8, HILUARD, b CO- 
Htne j'luf ileeetmif, 
A Journal of a Second Vtryag« for ths 
Discovery of a North-West Pasiage fram 
the AtlanUc to the Pacific ; performed in 
yean 18!l-3S-23, in his Majesty's flhipa 
Fury aitd Hecia, under the oi^er* of Cap- 
tain William Edward Parry, R. N., F. R. &, 
and Commander of the EKpeditioa. 
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/fotu o» JStxica, madt m At Autumn of 
1893.' Actompamed by on Hitloruat 
SJMdk of lU itevoiMtian, aad Trarula- 
Hoiu ef Ogieial lUporii on Ott Prtatnt 
SlaU rf oat Coanlni. WithaJtfap. By 
« CaUm qfUu CWiterf Stafef' Philodel- 
pbia, 1834. 8to. pp. 350. 
If tittle is kiunni in thii country of tbc 
Italghbouiiiig^ region of Mexico, we liave 
«iilj onrwlTe* to blame tor our ignurancc. 
Of DO coDntiTiii the mrid, with Ihc eicep- 
Imb of (he aide*! Statei of Europe, nre hot- 
ter account* in cxiitence. Tbe dngle work 
of Humboldt — the "Eiiaj on New Spain" 
—the fint frnits of hii oiemorafale voyag-e ; 
tbe fint onrfciwittgi of a gmins m fertile, 
Mid of u otMCiratlDn wo comprehensive; 
nof itself nifScient to mftke n* thoroug-hl; 
acquainted with Heiico. A boob more 
nlnable than Ibe "Euay tsa New Spaia." 
liai nerer speared in theuunedepartmeul 
of inqait;; and iti* intfa regret that we 
undentand the repoblication of the Irans- 
lalioaofitin (hi* countrjmuatttill rcinaiu 
incomplete, from tbe cold recepliun of the 
two fint TOlumei. In feneral, we are 
■jiTT to »ay that the curiosity which Ibe 
work* of SL de Humboldt hare excited in 
tlil« country, i* in do degree proportioned 
to their merit and importance. Few give 
tbenuelrw the tranble even to knuw wbst 
Oey are; and an adreftiiement liaa ap- 
peared in the PhiladelpfaiB papen, on be- 
half of the library of lome public Institu- 
tion in that city, in which inquiry is made 
for a cenpbie copy of Bl de Humboldt's 
JZclaliat Hidariqa^ a book of *vLich two 
only of tbe fi>ur volume*, of which It is to 
Gonmt, have a* yet been publidicil. 
The name of Hei ' 



It < 






nexkin with it Our reipectable connlr^- 
man, the anthor of the woik to whicli we 
now ask the attention of our reaitcrs, baa 
drawn liberally from him, and acknowl- 
edges the obligation in tenni thai lio honor 
to hi* candor. Many things, bowi^vcr, in 
which they coincide, be has doubt I'.-s^i.-ivpQ 
fram hii own peraonal obcervatioo, imcp. 
though his pavage through tbc coi;otry 
was quite rapid, his perCsct commarul of Hk' 
Spanish lanf^uuge, and hi* accesii to the 
political leaders in power, gave him i;real 
opportunities of iltquiry. It i* to he himc 
in mind, moroorer, that it is now roorc Ihai> 
twenty years since M. de Humbotili vi^iii:i{ 
;Hesioa, and that Uiese twenty yi'ar^ li:.i-i' 
'^/been nearly all in the highen doijri'i' 
«TCIltI(diaDd prodoctire of change in cvcry 



been checked, 
of goremment repeatedly cbaaged, 
deserted and resumed, cities defrayed. 
The great merit of M. de HomboUfi work, 
therefore, instead of sapenediiif in any 
degree the valae irf a nliBequent pivduction, 
in reality excites in the minds of states- 
men and students of foreign ooontrtes, ada- 
sire lor more recent infiuiiialiaih We r»- 
ceive with additianal curiosUy, the report 
of a traveller so intaUigoit as oar cm ' 

ofaaerration. The piWTKMi* knewtedg* oT 
the land, which we may hare derived froiB 
■neb sources ss Humboldt, gives a zest to 
tbe narrative and tlia remarlu, by which our 
■cqaaintuace with the same country ' 
biDugbt down to the present day. 

Mr Poinsett (for we are sure he has 
resMn to wish that his name dwuld not 
be associated with his woA) sailed from 
Charleston in August ISSt, in tbe Cor- 
vette, John Adams. Tliis vessel was bound 
in flie fint Instance to Pnerto Rico, of 
which important island some interesting in> 
Jbrmation is given in tbe fint chapter of 
this woriL Od the 30th of September, they 
■ailed from Pnerto Rko for Vera Cruz, 
where, on the IBth of October, tbey came 
to ancho& They found that place in tbe 
extraordinary poattian, whidi it ttiU main- 
taint, tbe town in tbe buid* ot the inde- 
pendents, and the laitU which "'nwnndu 
It, in thai of the Royalists. The chief in- 
terruption to trade which resulted fram this 
slate of afiirs, was the duty of 8 per cent 
levied by tbe commandant of the castle, 
OD the merchant veieels entered. At the 
Customhouse in the city, another, and a 
high duty is exacted by the Independents, 
according to a Uriff drawn op in baste, 
and without discriminatioQ between coarse 
and fine goods of the same description. If 
the goods are to be transported to Ibe cap- 
ital, in confonnity of that most estraordi- 
nary monument of Spanish financial folly, 
they are sobject to the akovala, a further 
duty of twelve and a baJf per cent 

Mr Poinsett describes the town of Vera 
CroE as compact and very well built, and 
so extremely neat and clean, that Cnim the 
examination of the interior, it would be 
difficult to account for the pestilcotial dis- 
eases, for which it is unfortunately cele- 
brated. On going b^ond the limits of the 
city, however, tbc cause of these diseases 
appears. It is surrounded by sand hills and 
ponds of stagnant water, which, within the 
tropics, is cause sufficient to produce the 
black vomit and bilious fever. Tbe inhab- 
itants, and those accostomed to tbe climate, 
are not subject to tliefbnner disease, but all 
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strangers, even thoae from the Havana and 
the West India itUa^ are liable to th« 
infection. No pnoantiuis can secure strao- 
gen from this btai disorder, and many 
have died at Jalapoi who wily pnssnd through 
Vera Crau HmboUt nentions instances 
of persons, who left the ship immediately 
on their arrival, stepped out of the boat 
titat oonveyed (bem on sbore into a litter, 
and were canied rapidly lo Jalapa, baviog 
been attacked with yellow fever, and 
haviof died of blaek vomit The Spanish 
physiciaae regard this as tbe place where 
(he disorder bad its origin, and pretend to 
trace theyellowfever of the Havana, of the 
West India Islands, tbe United Slates, and 
Spain, to Vera Cruz. 

Mr Poinsett pcoceeded on his Jonmey, 
without delay, and travelled by night un- 
der tlie piDteclion of six dragaon^ Tbe 
deaciiption, which be gives of the vehicles, 
roads, and niHies of reception for Ibe trav- 
eller, it sufficiently alarming. The various 
ineects aimed with stings, coostitule alone, 
in this region, a formidable annoyance. It 
is ii^KMaible, says Mr Poinsett, witbont ex- 
perience, to form an idea of tbe totmenla 
of the crawling, skipping, and flying insects 
of this oountiy :— bugs and wone than bugs, 
fleas, toncudos, and mosquetoes at nigbt, and 
gnats and xixess in the day. Tbe latter 
(pronounced lii-ben) is a very anall wing- 
ed insect Ibal dram blood from tbe face 
or luuids the instant it alights on then. 
This it doe* so dexteroiMly, that tbe fint 
notice you have of the punctnre is a small 
pustule of blood, which remaint visible for 
some days, while the part becomes inflam- 
ed and painful. 

Mr Poinsett arrived on like Slst at Ja- 

pa, a city, which gives its name to the 
well known medicinal plant, that grows in 
its neigbbourfaood. This city is a place of 
generii resort in tbe Summer for the in- 
habitants of Vera Cniz, who come here to 
Ihe heat, tbe insects, and tbe dis- 
eases of Ihe low country. When Mr Poin- 
sett psssed through this country, almost all 
Ihe females of Vera Crux were at Jalapa, 
to escape the dangen which might attend 
the ai^« of tbe Castle. Mr Poinsett bete 
received tbe attentions of General Echa- 

irri and his suite. 

The next day tbe jonmey was continued 
_. a htter, a case six feet hmg and three 
wide, with three upright ptries fixed on 
each side lo support a lop, and curtain* of 
cloth. This case is carried by 
of long poles psssieg though leather 
straps, which are saipended fram the saddle 
of the mules, and in the same mannor as a 
sedan chair is bome by porters. A mal- 
tresa is spread at the bottom of dte case, on 
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which the traveller reclines. It is, says 
Mr Poinsett, a very luxurious method of 
passing the moontains, unless the mules 
prove unruly, for then the litter is tossed 
about in a strange manner. This mode of 
conveyance was exchanged at Nopaluco for 
for a return carriage, which there overtook 
them, on its way back from Vera Cruz to 
the Capital. The construction, and mode 
of drawing this vehicle, will show at least 
the infancy of the art of travelling in Mex- 
ico. It measured twelve feet from axle to 
axle, and was drawn by ten mules. 

The next day brought our traveller ip 
Piicbla, one of the few cities, of which the 
location was fixed by the Spaniards. Its 
position does credit both to their taste and 
judgment It is built on the south side of 
a hill, wooded to the summit. It is sur- 
lounded by a highly fertile plain, cultivated 
with wheat, barley, and Iiidiaji com, and 
all the fruits of Europe. This plain is 
bounded by a chain of hills, presenting by 
turns, cultivated fields and rich forests, and 
the view is terminated by the volcanoes of 
Puebla, clothed in perpetual snows. The 
city itself is compactly and uniformly built. 
The houses are sdl of stone, large and com- 
modious. Not one is to be seen that de- 
notes the abode of poverty, and yet, adds 
Mr Poinsett, "We met more miserable 
squalid beings clothed in rags, and expos- 
ing their deformities and diseases to excite 
compassion, than I have elsewhere seen." 
Mr Poinsett justly ascribes this degree of 
mendicity, in part, to the indolent habits 
arising from the extreme fertility of the 
soil, and to the number of religious houses 
where alms are distributed to the poor. 
He counted a hundred spires and domes in 
Puebla. In fact, beggary seems the hered- 
itary privilege of the Mexicans, and exist- 
ed in the country before the conquest 
'' Cortes," says Mr Poinsett, ** speaks of the 
Indians begging like rational beings as an 
instance of their civilization." It is so in 
many respects, for the virtues and vices of 
a civilized state are necessary to the exist- 
ence of an extensive system of mendicity. 
The population of this city is given by 
Humboldt at 67,800 ; but Mr Poinsett was 
informed by the Intendant, that, according 
to a census taken in 1820, it amounted only 
to 60,000. This dinunution is probably 
a fair specimen of that which has taken 
place throughout the country, since the 
commencement of the revolution. 

We are obliged to pass hastily over the 
account of the interesting remains of Cho- 
lula, and accompany the traveller to Mex- 
ico. Mr Poinsiat introduces his observa- 
tions upon the Capital with a condensed 
sketch of its history. The most important 
passages in this sketch, and in the subse- 
quent description of the city, have been so 
much quoted in the newspapers, as to make 
it unnecessary here to extract them. Much 
interesting information on the state of the 
coinage in Mexico may be found condensed 
in the two tables on pugcs G2 and 6J. The 
first table is taken from Humboldt's Essay 
on New Spain, and gives a view of the 
amount of the annaal coinage of Mexico 



from 1690 up to 1802. The other table, 
furnished by Don Jose Mariana Paria in 
1822, contains a similar account from 1802 
up to 1821. The following are the most in- 
teresting years. 

Tears. DoUars. 

1809 26,172,982 

1810 19,046.188 

1811 10,041,796 

1812 4,409,266 

1813 6,133,983 

1814 7,634,105 

1815 7,042,620 

1816 9,401.290 

1817 8,849,893 

1818 11,386.288 

1819 12,030,515 

1820 10,406,154 

1821 5,916,!226 

The Xllth Chapter contains much inter- 
esting information respecting the Mexican 
miaes. It is not probable that our country 
will ever be greatly enriched by her stores 
of mineral wealth, nor, perhaps, is it to be 
hoped that such stores, if they exist, should 
be discovered. But our readers, though 
we cannot hope to reckon among them any 
proprietors of mines, may be amused and in- 
structed, not only by Mr Poinsett's details of 
the mining processes, but by the facts which 
satisfy him that neither the wealth nor the 
morals of the country have much cause for 
gratitude to those treasures of gold and sil- 
ver, which most nations have envied. 

We continued our ride, and soon after entered 
the town of Valenciana, which formerly contained 
a population of twenty-two thousand souls ; but it 
is now in ruins, and the population reduced to four 
thousand. We alighted atthe hoose of the admin- 
istradoT of the mine, who is said to be avery intel- 
ligent man, but so deaf that he cannot hear the 
sound of a cannon ; of course, we could not profit 
bv his information. His friends conversed with 
hun l^ signs. He showed us a plan of the mine, 
by which we formed an idea of the extent 
and direction of the shafts, galleries, and interior 
works. The excavations extend from south- 
cast to nortii-west, sUteen hundred yards, and 
eight hundred yards in a south-west direction. 
There are three parallels or plains, worked on ram- 
ifications of the pnacipal vein. The vela madre, 
or mother vein, was here found, not more than 
twenty-two feet vride, and without any ramification 
from the sur&ce of the soil, to the depth of five 
hundred and fifty-seven feet ; at this depth, it di- 
vided into three branches, and the entire mass, 
from one hundred and sixty-five to one hundred 
and ninety-five feet thick ; of these three branches, 
not more than one is in general very productive. 

They have all the same angle (43 degrees), but 
vary in thickness from nine to forty yards. Four 
shafts descend to these parallels, the first called 
San Antonio, of seven hundred and forty-four feet 
perpendicular depth — ^the cost of this shaft was 
three hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars. 
The square shaft of Santo Christo, four hundred 
and ninety-two feet deep, cost ninety-five thousand 
dollars. The hexagon shaft of our Lady of Gua- 
deloupe, eleven hundred and thirty-ono feet per- 
pendicular depth, cost seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. San Jose, an octagon shaft, of more than 
eighteen hundred feet perpendicular depth, and 
tlirec hundred feet in the direction of the tela ma- 
drt^ which is an angle of 45 degracs, cost one mill- 
ion two hundred thousand dollars. * * * 

This great work is in some places blasted through 
solid ro<'.k. and in others, walled up with hewn 
stone: the luasoury is admirably well executed. 
The workiucn tlirew bundles of liglited hay down 
the shaft, which blazed as tliey descended, and 
which we saw tall into the water, now not more 



than two hundred and fifty yanis from the summit, 
and rising every day. After fiiiling in his attack 
on the city of Guanaxuato, Mina caused the msr 
chinery of the mine of Valenciana to be bnnit, and 
the owners have not funds to renew it. From these 
mines we went to a shaft called Guadeloupe, 
where we foimd two malacates in operation. Tbes6 
machines are used to free mines from water, and 
to draw up the ore. A malacate is a drum of 
about ten feet in diameter, attached to a vertical 
spindle, a shaft of fifteen feet long which it.shod 
with steel and turns in steel sockets. Poles* pro- 
ject at right angles from the shaft to which the 
horses are harnessed Two ropes are passed 
round the drum, and over pullies, supported by 
poles twelve feet high and about ten feet apart, and 
leading to the well. As the drum turns, one rope 
descends, and the other is wound up, and raises a 
large skin foil of ore, or buckets of water, by what 
the French call a ehapeUt At the principal or oc- 
tagonal shaft, eight malacates were kept constantly 
at work, night and day. Each malacate was mov- 
ed by twelve horses, and drew up, bv a succetsioa 
of buckets, seventy-eizht arrobas (niite hundred 
and seventy-five quarts) every nine or ten minutes. 
Ninety-five thousand arrobas, or thirty-one thou- 
sand ekht hundred cubic feet of water, n^ht bo 
raised by this means every twenty-four hours. It 
happened to be a sale day (Wednesday), and in 
the same court where the malacates were at work, 
we saw three or four hundred people collected ; 
some exposing the ore to the best advantage, and 
others examimng its quality. This mine is now 
worked by halves — tlie workmen receiving one 
half of the profits, and the owners of the mine the 
other. The workmen were busily em^oyed in ar« 
ranging the i)iece8 of ore in paralello^rams, compos 
ed of small circular heaps of ore. Tbey,were very 
careful to place the richest pieces at top, and the 
foirest side in siaht When all was prepared, the 
sakeiioan placed nimself at the head of the first par- 
audiogram; and the buyers, after examining the 
quality of the ore, whispered in his ear the prico 
uiey were willing to give for it When alfluut 
made their ofl^rs, he declared aloud the highest 
bid and the name of the purchaser. A note was 
made of the sale, and the whole party moved to the 
next parcel of ore, and so on, until the whole was 
disposed of^ 

There are two sale days m the week, Wednes- 
day and Saturday; and trie weekly sales amount 
to between five and six thousand doflari. 

By law, the property of every mine it divided 
into twenty-four barras, or shares ; and few, if any, 
of the mines are in the hands of a single proprietor. 
The sales, therefore, always take place ; and those 
who have Haciendas de Plata, send their agents to 
purchase the ore from mines of which they art 
part owners. These Haciendas de Plata we are to 
risit to-morrow. • * • 

21st November.— Tn the mominc we were an- 
noyed by the continual crowing of cocks immedi- 
ately under our window. On looking out I found 
that at least a hundred of them were tied by one 
lee. and arranged along the pavement on both sides 
of the street, as far as I could see. They all be- 
long, we are told, to the commandant of the city, 
a great amateur, and arc to be exhibited at Christ- 
mas. In all tlic towns and villages in Mexico, 
cock-ft|hting is the fiivourite diversity of the peo- 
ple. Kich and poor, men aiul women, frequent the 
pits, and stake sometimes all they are worth, on the 
issue of a battle between two cocks aruiett with 
slashers. It has been very iu&tly remarked, that 
the inhabitants of mining districts are generally 
improvident and passionately fond of gambling. 
This remark is applicable here only to tlie owners 
of mines, and those employed in them. Guanaxu- 
ato is not only a mining, but an agricultural dis- 
trict. The lands are fertile, and are cultivated to 
the base of the mountains; and the morals of the 
inhabitants of the country, who arc fm^ and in- 
dustrious, form a strong contrast with those of the 
I miners, most improvident and dissipated men, wlio, 
j when the mines were in successful operation, wei« 
. all wealthy and lived extravagantly, and many ot 
t whom arc now in abject poverty. *- 






We wt fonh aftn brvaUail u niit > Hadcndh 
denUK, bilcmranglo tbeCondede Vdenclina. in ' 
IhB Cuuda deMirfil. It i< a ipociout building, i 
aTided inlo Ihree iKgn touni; one foi prepatini; ] 
tba □[«(. (raitia pa. teMfidar) and ibe otben foi I 
bonei and miilei. Th» from ij Wo noriei high, I 
Terr utily huili. and hraa an exccUeTU dwallint [ 
Inuae. Frnm tlM houM, wf Hilked ihrough ik' | 
Gnt couil, ichere nwn and tniriri were treadiDg oui i 
naiMiof mud, and mured ■ Idi^ '^Pf of huild- 
ion, nhere ibcn wen thirty-five milu al work 
gnndine the ore. I 

Th» Bicienda, in pRMprnNUtmwi.waik> KTcn 
. Ttaej Rieinble bark milli. A circle oi , 
even feet in diameter, ii pared with done. . 
. lupedgen-ayj.atidnibheddowo toaiiDOOthiui- , 
lace ; in the centre □( the cirde an uprigbi ibali , 
Dio*ei in Hckcii. From tfai) an axle projecii anl 
pauea ttamu^ta the centre of a millatone that toll; 
on its periphery— to (he eod of thia axle the tracch j 
ofdie niulei that lum it on iitaebed. The fim ' 
pncen ia Minraiin; the ore from Iba atonea anil , 
Rfbae. Women an employed in thit work. Thav ' 
throw a<iide tlie nonsa that biTi no ore, and nitji 
a baramer chip off amali piecea of ore fnnn thoa,' 
that have a liille oalT onthe mrbDe. The; pet- ! 
form tint aperaiinn wiih great akiD and neat deF- 
patcb. The ore la then placed on ■ Uiick iron ! 
pUte. and ii pounded by wooden peatlci abod with | 
iron, and mored by a bDiinmial abaft funuahed 
with armi, like Uw moTeraeni of the penlea in wi 
tics milla. Two men itailoned, one on each aidr, 
draw the ore from under the pettlea upon plate-. 
Ibat alope down from the top. and an peifotaMii ' 
withholeaioaatoiilt the are M it Mi on them ; 
The large piecea art thrown back under ihe peatle? 
After the ore ij broken into very amall piecea, iin 
pot inlo the mill, mixed with water and ground loan 
impalpable powder. A amall (juantity of quickill- 
veria aemetuDea mixed witbtlua oian while in the 
null. From the milla. the ore, around to a powdei 
-and moistened, ia cfmveyed la ibe potin pa. baigi- 
riar, Ihe open paved court prd ; (all it then arl- 
ded in the proponion of about two pouadi to ever\ 
hundred weight of ore. If the maat which li It it 
nntouchedfor irteral daya.beata too rapidly, lime i< 
added, which. Ihe inperinlendao I told ua. coolaii: 
if on the contrary it eontinuea cold, magutral is 
mixed with it in order to give it the proper (empe t- 
aluR. Tbe magiilTKj ii a copper ore, or mori' 
ptoperiy a mixture of pyriiei oi copper and aal- 
phuelted iron, which ia toasted in a fumac^ eoided 
gndDally, and then reduced to a powder; a amtll 
(luantity of aalt ia afterwardt mixed with it. A 
amall quantity of the powdered ma^iuil wai puL 
into my hand and water poured uponiL The he:^t 
evolved wat lo great, thai I wai obliiid to lhn>w 
It away inalaiuly ; probably owina to the nlnfaoiic 
acid acting upon iha inetali and dncnguingaaat. 
The next apeiation ii M add quickulVer to the 
man, eommoaly riz teat tbe quantity it ia aup- 
poiedthe man ceottiMaf lilmr. Thii mixture 
oforcjcraandta a taa powdeiaikd moiitened. of 
quick* iitet, muriitB of aoda, and the aulphaWi of 
iron and copper, la marie into an ama%aio by b 
ing trodden by mulea, winch arc driven roond & 
hiMiri together; or by men. who tiead the aai 
-witli naked feet. We nw both in one ntt> 
tnrelve mulei were ttonin; round up lo their (i 
loi-ha in (he mixlure — and ioaDoiherten men mei 
Mlowlng each othei and treading 



L^ih a iimall portion ef copper, not ertough 
iiiual alloy. 

On« of the ninding milli. In which quickriKei 
lad been added to the maia. wai emptied iinA 
4 leanest in my preaerkcc. in order to get oenT}i'- 
^imalgam, which ia precipitated and iodgea in ilit- 



At that time there were one thousand eight 
n emtiloj-ed in the interior of Sr i 
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silver, < 



Ml apart frir gn ni- 
ta where Iba barii'i 



:ind watbed. Thia amalgam bendi 
lalna a large poiIiDn of gold. The c 
iif Valenciaaa cunlaiat lome gold, which nnilei ■ ni > 
ibe quickiilver. and thit amalptm being ao miiili 
wavier, ia more quickly precipitated. The b,i/. 
nfiilver made from tbeae cleaninga, contain always 
die laigeat portion of gold, and are kept apart 
On Iparing the court yard, wa piLBed Ihrougfa ji 

axleniive range of buiidii^ -" ' ' — — 

lies, and into two large coui 

ind mulea are kept. 'Am wb. 

nuilding ii of atone. When we take Into cakiili>. 
don &B coitljr workt attheae mlooi, the aipenii c 
pttBeaa of aepaiatlng the preckNia melali iidb Uv 
ire. thehighwageiof alltfaa«affa>yn,6anthe ad- 
miniamdoi to the oomaoa labtmier, llw tax of ten 

rer^ expenaive woika undertuen on the alighu^t 
Indication of ailver ore. and which ate freqoeritlv 
pnmied with greil ardont to the utter rain of iho 
imdenaken — we alnll find, thai Ibe whole prmii- 
Df mining, in New Spain, do not exceed aix |>< ' 
cent, on Ibe capital employed. A very intellij,. i.r 
Spaniard in Ihe ca|utal aaiured me, that he jw i 
watcbed theprcfreiaoflhe mine! for (helaittmiii^ 
I yeira. and kept an accoont, aa accurately at lit- 
I could, of the moniei expended in abortive aoempK 
I to explore new veini. and ihat be believed ctit^ 
I dollar coined in New Spain, coit the nation uue 

I In laol, there were employed, in the nuning dit 
I tricl of Guanaxualo, five ihouiaiid workmen in f^:- 
' tracting and amalganiBling the ore. eighteen him- 
i dred and ninety-aix milla lor grinding the ore. and 
. fourteen thouiand alx handrM and eighteen mulc< 



During thai peiiol, the mine of Valenciana pr 
dnced twenty^even Ihouaand doUara a wed ; llin 
thouaaod one hundred individual) wen then n 
ployed, and Ihe weekly eipeneei were KvemFi 
Iboiuand doUati. 

In 1801, tbe ore of tbe m'me of Valenciana, so 

for Jl,4i9.e31 

Eipeniea of exlrac- 

lioD, 9H309 



irkmen emploj-ed in the in 

and childrrn, 
iployed without In di&rent waya — making a to- 
oftwD thoutand one hundred individuala- iSie 
eclion of Ibe mine to an adminintador, who hai 
der his ordera a miner, two lub-mineti, and niiw 



remarked, by porten. (Tcnatenu) who leceieo 
iwelve and ahufcenla for every himdred and tUi^ 

-' '--'^nC ■-" "■ '- -' 

pro| 



pounda of ore they biingup. This ctaaa of 
iToiimfn cost the proprietors, formerly, five thon- 

1 Tberearealwaysthreetoiw- 

leru. Lu uiic uiuici. They caTTT the o« in leather 
4eks. with a land acraas the liead, and bending 
forward (hey (uppon Ihemaalvei by a aboit atick. 
Tbe (tails are at an angle of 45 d^reei, and thity 
ivalk tigtag, in order, aa they pielend, to breathe 
inore fteelj. by traveiaing the current of air nb 
iiquely, which enters (rom wiihonL 

It will beaeen, by what I have already obaerred, 
iha( the atate of these mines is deplonble. The 
expenaet of iroriung them, have already been pro- 
digiously augmented by Ihe depth of tbe ahaftt aod 
prolongation of the galleries, and it will require a 
large capiml to eatahiish forcing pompa to extract 
the water. In many instances, it will be impotii- 
ble to employ steam as tbe moving power, (rom Ibe 
{teat scarcity of fuel. 
I had brought a letter of introduclian to a reve- 

■lio invited oi 



in i(. The auperiouailant ei 



t theai 



t in a wooden bowl, and ad-i^ 
cither (all, quicksilver, ormagiatral. as he finds i^i-- 
Ceasary to complete the amalgamation. 
Tlui process is repeated every other day until n 

Erfect annlgam ia made, when it ia conveyed inio 
ga nu filled with water. In the centre of the 
i«t there is an upright tliaft, fumishcd wiib arms 
and turned by mulea, ao as m sili up the ore aitil 

utd (he waler is le( off ^nily. carrying with it ii 
ponion of earth, and leaviug dw amulgam, wliich 
lapncipilateil ; thia precox is repealed until t!ie 
amflgimiiinn is freed from all exlranroua mailr,. 
It ItAcn moulded into irianglet, which are placed 



^5,311 Divided among 

yean (Ida mine yielded . . {I3,S35,3R0 
And the expenses of eztractltm daring 
that period were S,04«.l)<::< 

Takina an average of the whole amount ol inc 
extracted from theae mines, one hundred pouniU ai 
ore conlaim three or four ounces of ailver. Thr 
mem produce of several yeara gives six hundred 
thousand marks of silver, and sixteen hundrec 
marks of gold. 

In thirty-eiiht years, from 1766 to IS03, ilu 
mines of (Sumiuunlo. produced one hundred aai. 
sixty-five milliuoi of duQais la gold and silver. 

By a table of Humtmldt, it appears that tbe pm 
duce of the mine of Valenciana was, 

In 1800 In 1801 In IHUi 

Jl,480.933 «l,3»J,'l;tB Jl.tC'ai 

Expenses 977 Jl 4 991,981 944. Jilt 

gS0J,BI9 $Wl,Ai1 $i»hM. 

Tuformsome idea of thi^euoiuiaua expense u 

wvrking this mine, it will be sufiicieui to reniaik 



Wei 






Lipriaed lo find it a Hacienda it PbUa. 
We passed through a long narrow building, when 
Ibere were abaul twenty miQs at work, inlo the 
yard, where we found Che Father liuaily engaged aa- 






■hole proceas over _ 

iding al that hour ; thatoprretior 

■ ' - - ■ :lock, but I as 



which Sowed a small lUeam of wiier. A quanti- 
ty of ore was placed on these boards, and Ihe wo- 
men were gently stirring it wiih their hands, letting 
the water paaa alowty aB. Ttit proceas is pet- 
tbnned 10 prepare the Die for smelting, which ii 
only done when it is very rich, or aa the ininen 
say, when the oiei are jioletUM ,* tbe inferior sort 
are called aioguea. After being irashed in Ibii 
way until little but the metal isleft, they are ground 
in the manner described, mixed with led are in 
powdei, and tbe whole melled together in ban. 
The lead is afterwards separated from the silver, 
in a fumace cootuucled for thai p'lrpoae. Tbe 

rntity of sdver ejctraeted by quicksilver, is, to 
I eiliBcted in this mannf r. as three and a half 
to one. While we were talking whh the Padre, 
one of his workmen brought him a laqe lump of 
amalgam , juat extracted trom tlia stomach of a 
mule. The mules that tiead tbe mass, eat the mud 
on account of Ibe salt it conlaini, and after death 
Ihey are opened, and a piece of amalgam is gene- 
rally found in the ananach. Thia lump weighed 
ten pounds. Ii ns at clean and aa bright, ai Ibai 
purified by twenty waibiugs. 

The foltowing accouat of the peiBoaa^ce 
who has attracted so much notice in nccnt 
Mexican politics, will intetoatour reader*; 
and lead them to think that llurbide was 
eoraewhat prematurely pranouiKcd a Waih- 



ngton. 



flia Majesty 6>a maraia; 
of tbe palace, which it aa 
a builiimg, we were receiv- 
1, and dicn made our way 

where ive (iiund a briga- 
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n all luUd,. •nd ha couTenad 
eaiy uncmbairsned 
implimeni Ihe United 



coiutiy. 

yidikd Ttry raluouilly (o du viitm of Iba aea- 
pie, but bad been GomHlkd U> Hi&i tham to ilux 
Um cnMm upCD bit bud lo pnTent miirulc and 

He U about fiiefeat. „_. 

MMly nMda and B«tl propoitiMMd. Hii&cau 
onl, and iu laataia* aie vary good eBcapl b'* 
cyci^ wbich wen coDitaiuly b^on tbtuDODdt 
iTCMd. HiihairiibRiwii mitbiad wbukci*>an 
tit coraplaxioD &ii and nidd;, man like Ibat oT . 
" — u tbra of a SjMniaid, Aiyov will beat tui 
pcnuaDcad dtBemUlr. latnwuD jtai Ibat 

fually avn; I jUahle, (-corU-da. 

Miakd baai daily of iha cbu- 
ct of itait nan. Pdoi m tb« lata 




« of tba Royailm, anil b 
„ ...itbanoiterad aad Uood^hinty pcr- 
Nduar ct iba Patiiou, and namr u> ban ifiiii a 
piKMitj. Hii official laucn id lb> Ticeioy •■b- 
•taabau llui lacL la lbs iotanal batmen tba de- 
faal o(tbe palriot Mue and the laM lavolutiaa, be 
nndrd in ibe capital, and in a taiety not remaifc- 
alda loi Uriel morali, ba wai diMiafBubad fbr bii 
ioawnilily. Hit UNiqation of tba cbiaf aulbDril; 
hai baan tlie mOR glaring, and unjuilifiable ; and 
bii exandH of power iibitniy and lyranoical. 
Witb ■ pieaiiu^ addnn and prapoueuiog aite- 
rior. and bf laMib prDfiuion, ba hai attached Ibe 
offioan and loldien lo bii penoD, and 
be poeuaiae the meau of paying and 

ihein, •■> long will Ik "■""!■ -p hiuu ._. 

tbrooB ; wban liieu &i] be will be piecipiiaiad 

The folloinii; sketch la oecetaarj 
complete the picture of this muttuwun 

Pdd a riiil thii monilng to the Prioce of ttie 
Union, the lillKr oT the emperor, a ceipectable 
old mail, upwaidi of eighty jean of age. He i> 
utnpli in bit maauen. and muil God hit honoun 
Teiyhurdenjome. We were pteienled at ibe tatiia 
time to bei Imperial Highnesi, hit daughter— 4 
plain good loit of a noinui. dieised in i dark 
itiiped calico gown. I could icarcelj letlraln a 
Huile.wben Igave hai the "(ntmimtD" (high- 
aeit) due lo her rank. These people can bare no 
idea, bow ridiculoni this miierable lepraiaatatioD 
of royally appeait lo a icpublican. 

The excnniolls of Mr P. in Mexico and 
Uie neighborhood, furoiahed him with a 
l^icat fund of various observation, on the 
condition, maimeia, and punuita of the peo- 
ple, and on the appearance of the connlrv, 
to which it wonld be vain to attempt to do 
justice hj an; abitract. The chapter on 
Commetce, Manufactiirc*, ReveDuc, Popu- 
lation, and Mililar; force, will he read wiUi 
interest at the prcienl daj, when the revo- 
lution is openini^ to the commerce of the 
world the aourcea of McKicanwealth. We 
think our aotbor entirely ri^ht in differing 
from Humboldt on the poaaibilily Ibat the 
Mexicans may hereafter undcrvell us, in 
bTGadcorD,iothe tnarke ts of tb e Wet 1 1 ndies. 
In addition to the causes mentioned by Mi 
Poinsell, we may add, that whatever suc- 
cess attend the ■trujfg'le for iixlependence, 
the whole frame of society in Mexico must 
nndergo vast improvetnenti, before tlie pro- 
duct* of her lofty table laodt will rival in 
dteapUM* thoM wbich New york, from the 



that of our ^ revolndoiiary war.' Our of ■'oW«t««i'e^or ih.«D.of Eutop»n^andai« 
, , . i_- J ' 'XI remoTUblv threv^ and miellifeat. Nexi m in^ 

manofacture* of every kmd sprang ap with p„„,^ ^ ^ n«rcb«.i.^ .hoptecpen; bt 
great rapidity dunng the revolutiaiiaT]' , the fDrmei ate not lufbciendy numerous to Ibnii ■ 
atrog^, and but for the abundaitce in i wpaiata clau. They m wealthy, and nu^po»' 
which foreign fabiici were famiafaed by •ais influence, but have hitbeno taken little part 
onrpriTateerB.woQld«veDthenha™ i«ach- "." "«! I^^'" ."l". "he countn'-mon pr^w^y 

^^ J J ' r , ;,_ -m... _^ ""ni the fear of loatnc ibeir propeny, which u in 
a good degree of m»tnnty. That no . ,^i,le .hape. iS UbuurV'dJi in the cities 
common obitaclea were allowed tocheck aDdiowuiacludeiillcaitaianircfllouri: tbayan 
the spirit of manufacLoiiag is aufficienlly induurioui and onleily. and view witb intaiaat 
plain from the fint SMay* at ntaking what it paiusg aiound ibam. MoaiofUiaBiKad; 
'DaU^ which were literally ont by a pair at~ i "^v"V™ "^ °»*~- l»l«" "J^ P*"!*!!" »* 
.i._J_n,.t ^rni,) •.^„ i.~.^ hawked aboat the «ieels,«Bd told at a cbaap lau 

shears out of old iron boopj , to the p*>ple. Ti>e Ubolirint datt in ttec«mli7 

The general character of the population iicompatnt.intbeiamennDaei.ofdiflanucastes. 
of Mexico may be seen in the following- The; sit saber, induttrioui, docile, ignoiant and 
extract. i •upertlitiout; and may be led by IheJjr uieitt, M 

' Tbait apathy Imi in 



pUiM of tbeClsaasiBC Coon try, has began to 
ponr forth, threvgh bcr canal, into almoM 
every market on earth. Mr Poinsett state* 
that tke coane cotton cloths of the United 
States are in great demand in Mexico, for 
their anpehor atrei^th and durability ; and 
whenever tbe tariff of the coontry is so re- 
vised as to levy a doty on an article in pro- 
portion to its valne, the mannfactnres of 
the United States will become an important 
article of commerce. The native manu- 
footnrea of Mexico have diminidied one 
half during the progresi of the revolntion, 
and their annnal product has lank from 
eight_mimDn dollars, at which itjs given ^^^ Jo, "Jj^j; 



!V4dulioa, ibay ava dadand, ngameiwMi all 

tba caitat, to bi ' '"- -'- 

wUta. Tba tr 

oitaaoD Iba in 



ilteration in tbe chiTaOei of tlai claM 

of Iba populiiiDD. Meoiurei mutt be taken lo ad- 

- litem, and landi dimilHiled among them, bv 

.bey can be coti&idered at formiug a pan of 

Ibepeople of a fiee govanunent. 

llw tilled nobility an white Creolat, who, ak 

ifiad with the eniovment of laqe citatas, and mdl 

ibeii laak and wealth go>> 

!^Dt>, or fo/tb^tri^bi^ 
1. who, in bet, sxar- 



f lUCh Yi 



It that of New Spoiu. Tbe u 
^tioD. civil and pohlicil, waifoi 



imponant dittinctioD. ci . 
ed on tba coloui of ibe ikin. nere, to oe i 
wai 10 be noble ; and tbe rank of the difieipnt 
ii detennined by their 



._. of iha Indian ponil 

millioni and a half t 
Ihutoftlieloi 



foi ludependeDce. in which moil of them boic a 
pan ; bill Ihey are nUi undei the influeim aad ifi- 
rection of lha priests. Thev are meiely laboonn, 
witboul any propany in the mhI ; and cannot ba 
expected to brel much inlerert in Iba pnaenratioa 
of civil righti, ubich u little conoara them. Tim 
lail ciaH. unkoown ai Hich in a well leginaled so- 
ciety, coniiili of beggan and idlen — dimies, that 
the eonununily, and wV- ' — ■ ■■■= — 






Italian, which _____ 

"'P' '^T I loi feroKOI. or to land ttieii aid in &voui of imp*- 

afaativei i ^^ lynnny. The influence of thii class, wlMta 

, n, u.^ „Mn^ "■. ,5™ ™°' ■ it it nnnietoiii, upon Ibe lata of revoludona, has 

nee, Ibe ume lilind tub- ^„, b^„ deiltuctive to libeny. Ib Fnnc« 

, and the lanM abjecl mil- ihey were van nuroer -■ -- - — '•'" -^^■'•- 

The forms and ceionxi- diigiacfd ibal levolut 



of tbaii leligioa bib changed, and they are ^Jg, 

ler pleated with ibe magnifirence of ] p„^e t,,^ |^(, ^^„ -^ subjection by the' 
h Ibcir fonnei mode of V^-t .k. .,i..^»..f .__£»,.■. hrf b u 



tlie utbolic ril 

ihip. They take 

CcauiODt, in whicb ihey dieu tbeouel< 
tailically ■ and the prietu in many parti of the 
coontiy have found it necettaty to pennit them lo 
-"--'- ■'-■irdaacaiand roumroeries with tbe catb- 
loniet. They were oppreiied and trod- 
foot by Iheir emperoi and caciquea; and 
. _. . the eonqoeit. Ihey have been oppnised 
by laws intended lo protect them. For the most 



,. , . . arm* of the vice-regal coreminanli but it ii to be 

delight 10 formmg , j^^j, ^^^^ ^ y^ hanoitbiwaid be fbond tbe 

■*^""'""™'" ready tool of eveiy iclioo. Th* priests axaiciie 

nnbounded influence orei tbe Ugber and lower or> 

den in Mexico j and. witb a iaw bonoarabia ax- 

ceptioni. are advane to dvil liberty. It may not, 

Eihapis be allogathai coirect, to enuidei iba in- 
ence of tbe clergy u confined eiccluiively to the 
uppei and lower orden of tociety. hot, ceitahdy, 
s very large proporiio ' ' '"'" ' - - - 



1 and unprodocl 



10 are cbaised with the ci 
h ihe coUeclion of the tr 
bout two doUan on each male fiof 



sunder their i , 



fifty years of age. 
The caiiei, that i 



to lay. tbe inNtiiai, detcend 



r beggan. There ore 
ccumuUted property, i 
ay be teen livlDg ui c 



I Oor limita do not pennit n* to accoa^ 
I pony Mr PoiniSetl on bis retam from Mex- 
I ICO to the coast at Tampico, nor to maks 
I any use of tbe valuable hiatorical sketch «f 
the revolution, and dociunenta contained iHi^ 
the Appendix. For these, and much iota^ 
esting and important matter contaifwd in 
I the body of the work, at which we te*« 
I not glanced, we mast refer to its jMgea 
thcinKclveg. They will, even to the gci^ral 



of hii fellow Niiraraiii, thay ue'indoleai awl poor. I reader, reward a peniMli and t 
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wliote incliiiatioo or duty inclines them to 
become well acquainted with the rising 
states placed to the sooth of us on this con- 
tinent, they afe indispensable. 



Tke ReeoUecUom rfJoiham Andenon^ Mm- 
itUr of the OotpeL Boston. 1824. 12ma 
pp. 118. 

Oua readers will wish ns to say no more of 
publications on controverted topics in the- 
ology, than to state the subjects of which 
they treat, and to estimate their literaiy 
merits. We cannot enter into a minute 
examination of their ai^guments, nor at- 
tempt to defend the cause of any party ; 
but we will endeavour to promote free and 
homble investigation, fairness and good 
temper, and, as literarv reviewers, to ren- 
der to every man his due. 

It is not necessary for the reader to be- 
lieve that the writer of this book is named 
Jotham Anderson, nor that he is, as he 
tells us, three score and twelve years old ; 
but it may be necessary to state, that more 
than a year ag^ some one wrote these 
Recollections for the Christian Register, 
and published them weekly in short num- 
ben. They are now collected, and, with 
•light alterations, made into a book. It 
embraces several objects, of which the 
general one is stated to be the promotion 
pf « personal religion." The particulars 
will be disclose, as we proceed with a reg- 
ular discription of the work. 

Jotham Anderson, a clergyman in a 
countxy town, is now far advanced in life ; 
and having no children to inherit that por- 
tion of wisdom which he has made his own, 
and that personal character, which, as a 
man, he would love to have perpetuated, he 
has resolved to bequeath to the public 
some important observations, which he has 
made during his long pilgrimage. His 
father was a clei^man in one of those ob- 
scure country villages, where, sixty years 
ago, a mild sort of Arminian orthodoxy 
was found living in simplicity and in peace. 
The storms and whirlwinds of controversy 
were unknown ; their religious atmosphere 
was ledolent of social love ; they dwelt, 
''every man under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, having none to molest or make 
them afraid i^ and he who feared God and 
kept his commandments, was regarded as 
one who neglected no point of religious du- 
ty. His mother was one of the best of 
Heaven's best blessings; and her charac- 
ter and instructions form some of his most 
pleasing and most important RcooUectioos. 
They are so happily expressed, that we can- 
not but extract a part of them. 

I cannot remember the time when I had not a 
seme of religion, and a fear of God ; and I have 
■o doubt that it it owing to my early and habitual 
tepceitioni, which became interwoven in my soul, 
•aa part of its very fabric, or constitution, tliat 1 
mvs enjoyed such quietness and steadfastness 
thioii|hout a long pilgrimage. Little do parents 
ooDsuler, while they are forming tlieir infants' 
hearts and characters upon other principles, and 
leaching them to act by other motives, Iiow diffi- 
cult they render a subjection to religious motivch 
afterward, and how they subtract from the sum of 
their feU|kiuf enjoyment ! Were all mothers like J 



mine, how greatly would the obedience of the 
young christian's pilgrimage be farilitated, and iu 
peace ensured !— I lof e to dwell on the memory of 
that honoured woman My earliest recollection 
of her is in the act of teachina me to pray,— when 
she every evening took me on her knees, and clesp- 
ina my httle ban^ made me repeat aAer her my 
childish petitions. Methinks 1 still see the beautifiil 
expression of her maternal e^e, and feel the kiss, 
full of affection and piety, with which she closed 
the serviced At such times, she would explain to 
me the purposes of prayer, and teach me to love 
the good Bemg, who gave me father and mother, 
and made me happy. It was her practice also^ to 
seise the moments when my young heart was over- 
flowing with checrfiilness and gowl will, to remind 
me of the Father above, and direct my gratitude to 
him. Thus his image became associated in my 
thoughts, ^ all that was gladsome and delightful ; 



with everrikti&ction and every enjoyment. It only true, but a most valuable troth. 



was mingled with all my remembiances of nuUer- 
nal fbndness; and the love of God grew upon the 
same branch with the love of my parents. I 
sought to please him, I feared to offend K^ him, I 
loved to speak of him, and to him, in the innocent 
openness of my young heart, and to regard him, in 
all respects, as I did my pannts. Thus there was 
nothing of severity, or gloom, or dread, in my 
early religious feelmgs. 

There are other parts of the first chap- 
ter equally interesting and valuable ; and 
we most here remind our readers that it is 
one of the principal objects of the book, to 
show the importance of adopting this meth- 
od in giving religious instruction to chil- 
dren. We are not quite sure, however, 
that our own feelings on this subject, do 
not make us give the book credit for some- 
thing more than it contains. The salutary 
effects of this method on his own character 
is a theme on which the author dwells in 
all the fulness of gratitude. It will natu- 
rally be asked whether, in describing hia 
own religious character, there is no dis- 
play of self-complaceDcy. We answer in 
honesty — there appears a little—though but 
little of this fiinlt 

His mother died when he was in his 
thirteenth year, and from that time his 
father faithfully dischaiiged the double du- 
ties which devolved upon him. Previom 
to going college it became necessary to 
teach a school for a short time ; and this 
necessity brought a severe trial of the 
strength of his religious character. He 
was exceedingly bashful, knew little of 
society, was thirty miles from home, and 
was expected for the first time to act as a 
man. He found himself in the midst of a 
Calvinistic wcietj in the season of a ** re- 
vival" The influence produced on his 
mind by all the circumstances of the agi- 
tated scene around him, and by the seal 
displayed for his conversion, is very natn- 
raily portrayed. He was not prepared to 
give a reason for the hope that was in him, 
nor to oppose the doctrines which were 
■ow declared essential. But before allow- 
ing himself to depart from the doctrines in 
which he now found that he had been edu- 
cated, ho rosolved to examine the Scrip- 
tures faithfully : and this examination c^n- 
firmcd his belief in his former opinions. His 
associates, a few excepted, treated him 
coldly, and regarded him with distrust or 
aversion. There were, however, some who 
had hope that be would at some time or other 



be good ; and kindness enough to show him 
favour br way of anticipation. 

The object of this part of the book, is to 
show the writer's views, and the views of 
Unitarians, as a body, in relation to con- 
version, and what are termed '^ rovivals of 
religion.'* It his opinion, and is stated aa 
the result of Anderson's observations, that 
^ revivals are attended by more evil than 
good." Another object of this part of the 
book, is to show that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the private character of persons 
of different religious sentiments, is the 
most eflfectual method of preserving the 
mind from bigotted and exclusive senti- 
ments and feelings; this is certainly not 



We come now to the college life of Mf 
Anderson. Here his religious principles 
were nearly subjected under the tempta-^ 
tion of literary eminence. But Heaven— 
never more kind than in inflicting chastise- 
ments— suffered his efforts to overcome his 
health, and reduced him to that state, in 
which, if ever, we value the things which 
regard our eternal welfare. Hb boidily and 
his mental disease were however both cur- 
ed: and on returning to his studies, he 
learned from experience a most important 
fact, — that the service of the Lord is not 
inconsistent with any thing that can really 
promote even our temporal happiness ; for 
he DOW performed his tasks with greater 
ease, because uninfluenced by the anxiety 
of personal motives ; and actually attained 
to higher literary rank than he beforo ex- 
pected, without making it the ruling object 
of pursuit 

After leaving college he prepared for 
the nunistry with his father. He was then 
sent twenty miles from home, with a letter 
of introduction to Mr Carverdale, one of 
those venerable deigymen, who, having 
devoted a long life to the high and holy 
office of turning many to righteousness, 
riiow in their last days, that the fires of 
eternity are kindled within, and seem al- 
ready to radiate their warmth and living 
light On the following day Mr Anderson 

S reached his first sermon, and Mr Carver- 
ale administered the sacrament, which 
was his last labour, as he died on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

This part of the volume contains the se- 
rious reflections of a young man on com- 
mencing the work of the ministry; d^ 
scribes the character of this venerable pa- 
triarch, his instructions to the young min^ 
ister, and their influence in after life ; the 
manner of his death, and the lively sense 
of his worth manifested by his parishioners. 
In a literaiy view, theie descriptions arc 
eminently beautiful. We have seldom 
read the expression of any sentiments with 
more pleasure, and never have found our 
minds less willing to admit, that what we 
read was not literally true. We are un- 
willing to abridge these chapters, but we 
have not room to insert them entire, and 
our readers must be satisfied with a short 
extract The ninth chapter describes 
him adaiaistering the sacrament of the sup- 
per. 
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It will not be ihouf^ht surprising that by the scene 
which I described in the last chapter, Mr Carver- 
dale was entirely exhausted. \Vhile the excite- 
ment of the occasion lasted, he looked and spoke 
with almost the ammation of youth. But, when 
it was over, he sunk down weak, trembling, and 
ncariv feinting. The old cords had been stretch- 
ed more than they could bear, add- lost their tone 
for ever. When the people had dispersed, he at- 
tempted to rise from his seat and follow them, but 
was unable. Several of his friends ad\'anced to 
his a?»sistance. "The light is almost burned 
down," said he, in a voice scarcely audiWe ; 
" might it onlv go out here at the altar, how pnvi- 
legedlshouldbe." Some one expressed a hope 
that it might be yet continued for a season to the 
benefit ofhis church. He shook his bead. ** No, 
said he ; " and why should I wish it ? It is only a 
flickering, fitful flame. It may brighten a moment 
to-day, but will be dim again to4Dorrow, and cheer 
no one. No; my poor flock need a vigorous 
flame,— a burning and a shining light. I am wast- 
ed. And if it please my God soon to remove me 
to a place among the stars of the firmament, why 
should I lament, or why shouW you ? For I have 
that hope ; I thank God, I have that hope." 

This he said with freouent intemipdons, show- 
ing that his spirit was surring, though his body was 
weak. He seemed unable to say more, and was 
carried in the arms of his friends to his house, and 
placed in l>cd. He fell into a sort of sleep, which 
the physician decUred to be the prelude of death, 
and which he said it would be useless and cruel to 
disturb by attempting to prolong life. * *' The ma- 
chine," said he, " is worn out, and will gradually 
come to a stop." 

He remained in this state, apparently uncon- 
scious of what was passing around him, until I was 
summoned to the afternoon service. In the same 
state I found him on my return. In the mean time, 
the report had obtained currency among his par- 
ishioners, that tlieir minister was dying. With af- 
fectionate concern they crowded around his dweU- 
tng, and manifested the strongest sense of his 
worth, and liveliest gratitude for his past services. 
Never have I known eul(^ more eloquent than 
that which I read in their tearful eyes, and whisper- 
ing voices, as they stood silently waiting, or anx- 
iouslv conversing, before the door, and beneath the 
windows. Their sound was distinctly beard in the 
chamber, as I stood with his friends beside his bed. 
it at ledgth seemed to arouse him, and be opened his 
eyes. " What is this r said he. 

"The people have come from meeting," it was 
replied, **and are anxious to know bow you do.** 

"They are kind souls," replied the old miiuster; 
and, turning his eyes around as if locriting for some 
one. he called me by name. I bent over him, and 
I'.e took my hand. " Go to them, my young friend ; 
toll them I thank them for all tlieir fidelitv and 
kindness. Carry them my last farewell. Bid tliem 
remember my last instructions; and God bless 
iliem." 

I went to the door, and beckonine to the several 
groups, collected them together, and spoke to them 
us I was desired. When i returned to the cham- 
ber, the good old man was taking leave of his 
friends, and to each of them giving his blessing. 
He called for mc. He was exhausted, and c-ould 
no more speak audibly. His lips moved, and I 
tliooght I would have eiven worlds to know what 
they would utter. After a few momenU* silence, 
lie exerted himself apain, and we understood him 
to ask that there might be prayers. I kneeled 
flown, w ith hi< hand still in mine, and commended 
liis spirit, in such words as I was able, to the great 
Father of mercy. It was a solemn moment Tncre 
was a silence and awe like that of the tomb, inter- 
rupted only by the laborious breathing of the dying 
man, and the low voice of youthful supplication. 
When I had euded, he pressed my hand, but said 
nothing. We feared that he would not speak 
again; but it was prrmitted us to hear his last 
words distinctly. If or, when something had been 
.-aid respecting the good man'» support in death, 
)ie «!pol;e out auiliU}', " The testimony of con- 



BCIRHCE, AMD THK Ml^RCT OF GOD." This 

was his hist efibrt We stood silently watching for 
his departing breath, when, as the sun was going 
down, its beams forced their way through an open- 
ing amid the branches of the 'thick trees which 
grew before the windows, and fell full upon his 
nice. A smile came over his countenance, and, 
before it had entirely passed away, he ceued to 
breathe. I remembered his conversation on the 
preceding evening, and rejoiced at his quiet depar- 
ture. 



la less than a year after the death of 
Mr Carverdale, Mr Anderson was settled 
in his place. He now began to learn 
how dirorent is the real character of men, 
and especially men of many and fair pro 
fcssioDS, from what youth are accustomed 
to hope and imagine. The persons de- 
scribed in this part of the story, are Mr 
Dunbar and Mr EUerton,— the former 
claiming to be strictly orthodox, but, in 
fact, an unprincipled hypocrite the latter an 
unassuming, conscientious, intelligent Ari- 
an. Mr Dunbar obtained the entire confi- 
dence of Mr Anderson by his abundant 
attentions, his sanctimonious deportment, 
and bis rigid observance of all religious 
customs and ordinances. He hated Mr 
Ellerton, to whom only his real character 
was fully known ; and by obscure insinuar 
tions, and at length by open declarations, 
endeavoured to ruin his reputation. This 
had much efiect with Mr Anderson, till the 
malignity from which it proceeded betray- 
ed itself by its extravagance. Mr Dunbar, 
after having proposed that Mr Ellerton 
should be reproved for eating his usual 
meals on fast day, ate so much supper on 
the evening of thiat day, that he died from 
the surfeit Our Recollector resolved to 
know more fully the man, whom he bad 
shunned on accoimt of slander. 

He had been taught ^ to look with hor- 
ror on Arianism, as little better than infi?- 
delity, and to take it for granted that there 
could be no religion at heart without the 
worship of the trinity." After becoming 
acquainted with Mr Ellerton his prejudices 
were removed, and he became confirmed in 
the persuasion ^* that the great practical I 
and vital principles of our religion are com- 
mon to all believers." A still greater 
change soon followed, for he became him- 
self an Arian, or rather ascertained that 
he had always been one, without knowing 
it He supposes that thousands of others, 
and even a large majority of those educat- 
ed in the orthodox faith, are no more truly 
orthodox than he was, though they imagine 
themselves to be so. This assumes too much 
the form of an argument, and too much 
weight is given to it as evidence in favour 
of Unitarian principles. Those of a differ- 
ent faith might just as easily, in exer- 
cising tlie same sort of chanty, say that 
many Unitarians worship the Trinity in 
Unity, although they have not accustomed 
themselves to reflect sufficiently, to make 
their belief definite. 

It is a favorite topic with the writer, that 
the practical effects of Unitarianism are far 
more salutary, than those of Calvinistic 
principles. Its ability to reclaim infidels 
is illustrated in the last two chapters in a 



story of the conversion of Mr GarstoiM* 
He had been driven to infidelity by the 
stem views of the divine Being presented 
in the doctrines of Calvinism. These were 
rigidly insisted on as the real doctrines of 
the Scriptures, and as he was not led to 
examine for himself, he resorted to the 
conclusion, that the Scriptures were (alae, 
or that God was a merciless tyrant He 
chose to believe the former ; and, althoogli 
he could never entirely divest his mind of 
his early impressions, he was sufficiently aa 
infidel to make himself quite miserable for 
more than twenty years. Our readers 
must know already, that Unitarians believe. 
the doctrines of Calvinism to have a power- 
ful tendency to make infidels of literary 
men. This part of the volume assigns 
their reasons for this belief. 

We have now given our readers a genei^ 
al view of what is contained in this book. 
We shall have discharged our whole duty 
to them and the writer, when we have 



added that its spirit is highly ^* liberal,'' ia 
the Unitarian sense of tihe term, and that 
the style is uncommonly chaste, perspkm- 
ous, and forcible. We seldom meet a work, 
in which the several subjects are sustainetc* 
with so much interest, or in which contro- 
verted topics are defended in a manner so 
little calculated to excite the bad passions 
of readers. The writer has chosen to in- 
culcate Unitarian sentiments, by exhibiting 
what he believes to be their legitimate, 
practical effects ; and by contrasting these 
with the effects of what are termed ortho- 
dox sentiments. This species of ai^^ument 
has some advantages over the ordinary 
mode of discussion : it admits less logoma- 
chy ; it regards actual life, instead of spec- 
ulative principles; and it cannot, without 
a degree of indecency which would not be 
tolerated, descend to personal invective, 
and the disgusting scenes of party warfare. 
So far it is well ; but, on the other hand, it 
can have little force to change opposing 
opinions, for they who think the writer 
I errs, would of course think his picture a 
false one. Nor can it have much power 
over those who are yet undecided; since 
they can only be so far affected by the 
story as they are impressed with a sense of 
its reality. Moreover, it is a weapon which 
is easily used, and may be used by all with 
equal ease. A Calvinist or Hopkinsiany 
who happened to possess our author's emi- 
nent literary skill, might easilv represent 
one Unitarian, proselyted to Orthodoxy and 
thus made good, and another led by what 
would be called his laxity of religious prin- 
ciple, into unqualified sinfulness. 



A Treatite on Crimes and Mitdemeanort, 
In two volumes. By WiUiam OldnaU 
RuttelL, of Lincoln's Inn^ Esq.^ Barrisier 
at Law. First American Editicn ; isM 
additionalJ^oUs of Decisions in ike A" 
merican Courts, ny Daniel Davis^ So- 
licUor General of Jdassachusetts. Boston, 
1824. 
It is now more than a century since Hale 
and Hawkins published their respective 
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treatises on Pleas of the Crown. They 
famish a full and satisfactory account of the 
provisions of the criminal code of England, 
as it then existed, and of its previous histo- 
ly ; and their authority is still unquestion- 
ed. During the lapse of a century, how- 
ever, the code has been much enlarged by 
penai statutes, and modiiied and explained 
by innumerable judicial decbions. Many 
ef these decisions existed, till of late, only 
in manuscript, and the published statutes 
and cases were scattered through many 
Tolumes, and interspersed with much other 
matter. Before the publication of the 
work now before us, something had been 
done to facUitate the researches of the 
student of criminal law in its various 
branches. Foster had published his valua- 
ble treatise on the subjects of Treason and 
Homicide ; Leaches collection of cases was 
a very useful work ; and the additions to 
Hawkins, in the late editions, were ser- 
Ticeable as notes and references, but did 
not give that full and satisfactory informar 
tion which was required. The treatise of 



of this work is judicious, and well calculat- 
ed to facilitate the acquisition of a correct 
understanding of its various and compiicat- 
ed subjects. The respective chapters gen- 
erally commence with a definition and de- 
scription of the particular offence proposed 
for consideration, and a statement of the 
principles of the common law upon the sub- 
ject The statute provisions in relation to 
the same offence are then recited, — gene- 
rally in the words of the statute, — and these 
are followed by a statement of judicial con- 
structions and decisions. In the conclusion 
of the several chapters, points in relation 
to evidence, and the competency of wit- 
nesses, which apply more immediately to 
the particular offence, are occasionally in- 
troduced. Some useful information in re- 
lation to doubtful points, and to matters of 
practice which were not embraced by the 
general design of the work, may be found 
in the notes at the bottom of the pages. 

Mr Russell's object, in the present pub- 
lication, being simply to exlubit, in a con- 
nected view, the criminal law of England 



«3ir Edward Hyde East, which was publish- otitis, and not as it ought to be, — to ex- 



ed, in two volumes, in 1803, is excellent in 
its plan and arrangement ; and if that plan 
had been completed, it would probably 
have superseded the necessity of the pre- 
sent work. But it was not completed, and 
in that treatise, as it now exists, many in- 
^ctable offences are wholly unnoticed. A 
publication, therefore, which should com- 
prise, in an elementary and systematic 
form, the substance of the law of crimes 
and misdemeanors, as it is contained in the 
works of Hale,Hawkins, Foster,Blackstone, 
!East, and Leach, together with the modem 
statutes and important decided cases from 
the printed and manuscript reports, was 
required by the profession ; and Mr Russell 
has attempted, — we think successfully, — to 
satisfy the requisition. 

Mr Russell informs us, in his preface, 
that he has endeavoured, in his treatise, 
*' to dispose, in an appropriate arrangement, 
the principles of the common law, the 
statutes, and the decided cases relating to 
every offence which may be made the sub- 
ject of prosecution by indictment, except 
only that of High Treason." This crime 



plain its principUs ctnd provUiont, and not 
to discuss its merits or defects ; he has not 
indulg^ in any theoretical speculations, or 
conjectural constmctions. He confines 
himself within the limits of established prin- 
ciples and decided cases; and he fortifies 
all his important positions by an array of 
standard authorities, which seem to render 
them impregnable. His statements are 
brief, but sufficiently full for all ordinary 
purposes, and whenever more extensive in- 
fonnation than his text affords may be re- 
quired on any subject, his marginsu refer- 
ences will point out the sources whence 
that information may be derived. 

It is the fault of the legislators of Eng- 
land, and not of Mr Russell, that the code, 
which his work contains, is cruel and san- 
guinary. That such is its character, cannot 
be doubted or concealed. It has, indeed, 
no secret tribunals like the inquisition; 
and employs no tortures to wring from its 
victims a confession of guilt Its great and 
revolting defect, is a total disregard of pro- 
portion between crimes and punishments. 
By the established law of England, «* the 



was excluded from his plan, not only by the j cutting of a twig, and the assassination of 
great additional space which the proper a parent; breaking a fish-pond, and poi- 
discussion of that important subject would soning a whole family, or murdering them 
liave occupied, but because prosecutions j in their sleep; filing a silver shilling for the 
for that crime are not frequent, and are j sake of gain, and waging a war of exter- 
always so conducted as to give sufiicicnt i mination against the government of the 
time to consult the highest authorities, country, all incur the same penalties ; and 
The work is divided into five books, and ! two hundred different actions, many not de- 
tubdivided into one hundred and four chap- 1 serving the name of offences, are punisha- 
ters. Each book,— -except the first, which . ble by death.^* It may be tme in theology 



is of a preliminary nature, — is devoted to 
the consideration of a distinct class of what 
may be considered kindred offences ; and 
each chapter to a particular offence be- 
longing to that class. The first book treats 
^ Of persons capable of committing crimes, 
of principals and accessories, and of indie t- 
'^able offences.'' The law upon these sub- 
jects is stated and explained briefly, but in 
a manner very perspicuous and satisfactory. 
TIm general arrangement of the matter 



that ever}' sin is an infinite evil, and merits 
infinite punishment ; but surely the maxim 
has no application to human governments 
and laws. Human legislators are frail, and 
their laws are imperfect ; human tribunals 
are fallible, and may misapply the laws ; 
but however perfect may be the laws, and 
however impartial and enlightened their 
administration, still they are conversant 



nitudc. There are, indeed, some atrocious 
violations oi human laws which require a 
correspondent severity of punishment; but 
who, at the present day will deny, that 
there are also transgressions so trilling as 
barely to justify the slightest penal visita- 
tions ? To confound these extremes, and 
all their intermediate gradations ; and to 
annex the penalty of death to offences in 
each class, is a prostitution of principle, a 
perversion of justice, and a violation of the 
rights of humanity, which never ought to 
be endured. This defect exists, in the 
criminal code of England, to a degree 
which may well excite astonishment and 
regpret Her philanthropists and civilians 
perceive and deplore it, and to their en- 
lightened and humane exertions we leave 
the labour and the glory of effecting an 
amelioration. 

In preparing for publication the Ameri- 
can edition of the work now under review, 
Mr Davis has performed an acceptable ser- 
vice to the members of his profession. In 
this edition, thirty-five whole chapters, and 
parts of several others of the original work, 
which have no direct or important applica- 
tion to the jurisprudence of this country, 
have been omitted ; as for instance, the nu- 
merous English Statutes, the provisions of 
which being altogether local, of course, re- 
late to subjects foreign to the administra- 
tion of justice in the American Courts. 
Considerable matter is still retained which 
will be of little use to the profession in 
America, but it is so interwoven with other 
matters of importance, that it could not be 
omitted without injury to the residue. 

Considerable additional matter is fur- 
nished in this edition, consisting of Notes of 
decisions collected from the American Re- 
ports, and references to American Statutes. 
A digest of tliose decisions, and in some of 
them, the ground and principles upon which 
they are founded, are also given. These 
omissions and additions will greatly aid thQ 
enquiries of the student, and relieve the 
members of the profession from much la- 
bour in their researches. The former will 
find, in this work, less to unlearn^ and the 
latter more to facilitate his investigations, 
than in any other publication of the kind 
now extant We were about to enjoin it 
upon every lawyer to purchase it for his 
library, but we find, upon a blank leaf at 
the beginning, a pencil-mark of $12,00, 
and we fear, that, in these times of profes- 
sional dearth and depression, our injunction 
would be disregarded. 

We had intended to make some remarks 
upon the subject of the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the United States, but we are ad- 
monished that it is time to conclude. We 
will, therefore, close this article by citing, 
from the book before us, a single passage ; 
less by way of specimen than of warning. 
It contains a wise provision of law for our 
own special protection and encouragement 
as reviewers. 



A publication comiiicnting upon a literary work, 
exDOsins its follies and errors, and holdins^up i1k5 



about the transient and temporal affairs of auUior S ridicule, wttl xvsa.Va. ^'«i«c«^ 'k^«s*^.^5«^- 
earth, and many of them of no great ma^- 1 <v^<t^ ^Oc^^awsssoiwjx^^'^ \»s^ «k3wA.'^s«:^^k»' 
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fair and candid criticism, by attacking the charac* 
ter of the writer unconnected with bis publication. 

Wo take it for granted, that our extract- 
ing thii passage will be considered fair no- 
tice, that we shall claim the protection of 
this salutary provision of the common law, 
whenever presumptuous " follies and er- 
rors,*' in the form of a literary production, 
shall obtrude themselves upon us. 



Sketch of Connecticut, fo^ years since 
Hartford, 1824. 1 vol. 12nio. pp. 278. 

This Jittle work must not be regarded as a 
novel, or a talc. It has but little story ; 
hardly enough indeed to connect its diflbr- 
ent parts; but it is a scries, or, rather, a 
collection of sketches, illustrative of the 
principles and habits which prevailed in 
Connecticut some years since ; and exhib- 
iting, not only the character and manners 
of the people who inhabited that beautiful 
country, but its appearance, and natural 
or artificial peculiarities. None of these 



se^^-c as a sample of the interior of most of the 
Sanctum Sanctorums of the better sort of agricul- 
turists at that early period, it may be wf\\ to add 
a brief description. 

The bed, an indispensable appendage, was with- 
out either curtains or hich po^ts, and decorated 
with a new woollen covenel, where the colour oJ' 
red gorgeously predumiuatcd over the white and 

green, with wnich it was intermingled. So small a dablc size, but of jnst proportions, 
space did it occupy, that if, like €^, king of Ba- 



sketches are bad, and many of them arc 

strikingly exact, and very interesting. The I nitureof tliis best apartment of Fanner Larkin may 

story, such as it is, is very easily told. ' "' "'"" ' ' ' 

In the town of N , dwelt the princi- 
pal character of the work, who is spoken of 

as Madame L . She is far advanced in 

years, a widow, and childless ; but has all 
the comfort which can be derived from 
the exercise of the highest virtues, and 
from a wise stewardship of a lai^ge fortune. 
Her house and family, and domestic econ- 
omy, and social habits, are all minutely de- 
scribed. Near her reside the remains of a 
powerful tribe of Indians, and the account 
of their customs and traditions forms an in- 
teresting portion of the volume. With 
facts, some fictions, as we suppose, are min- 
gled. In relating some occurrences which 
took place among this now degraded and 
miserable people, much power both of pa- 
thos and of eloquence, is exhibited. The 
style is, throughout, eminently g^ood, though 
not remarkable for uncommon power or 
liveliness. It is chaste and correct; sel- 
dom aiming at high elevation, and yet more 
seldom disfigured by false ornaments. We 
must indeed say of the whole work, that it 
gives distinct and continual indication of 
an accomplished and disciplined mind. Its 
great fault, — and it is a great one, — is the 
want of a story of sufficient interest to 
awake the curiosity, and to sustain the at- 
tention of the reader. Its great merit is 
the fidelity and vividness with which many 
interesting sketches are drawn. 

We would willingly make many extracts 
from this volume, not only that our readers 
might judge for themselves of its character, 
but because we coidd hardly put upon our 
pages any thing which would entertain 
them better; — but we hardly know what 
To select. The following view of the inte^ 
rior of a farm-house upon on estate belongs 
ing to Madame L , and of its inhabit- 



It was a Ion;, low unpaintcd house, with narrow . whn made the dairy, and spinniuK-wheel, the prime 
casements, situated about half a mile from the main olijccts^uf attention. The white floor was carefiiUy 
Toid. Near it was a substantial bam, surrounded sanded, and at each door a broad mat, made of die 
bv a large ^rd, where a number of animals assem- husks of the Inilian com, claimed tribute from te 
bled exhibited an appearance of comfort, which de- i iWet of those who entered. Where Madam 
noted at once a kind and careful master. Cuflee was seated, slie ha<l a full view of the Ainilj, 
alighting, removed the bars, which formed, or ra- 
ttier obstructed, the nistic entrance to the demciinc ; 
and then addressed a few soothing words to his 
horse, who advanced his head, ami bent down his 
quiverina ear, as if the sounds of the luiinau voice 
were either comprehended, or beloved. 

As Madam L entereil she lieanl. in the clat- 
tering of knives and forks, the reason, why sh4* was 
not as usual welcomed at the door. Unwilling to 
interrupt the refection of tlie family, she took a 
seat nnobsen'cd. Slie found herself in the best 
room in the mansion, but to this the iuliahitants of 
the neighbouring villaaes would assign, neither the 
name of " parlour, hall, or drawing-room." a\oid- 
ing the example of their city acquaintanrc, as th«.' 
ancient reformers did the abominations of the 
Church of Rome. Adhering to tlieir habits of pre- 
cision as tenaciously as to their ideas of simplicity, 
they gave to this roost honourable room, an appel- 
lation derived from its bearing upon the cardmal 
points. Tlie one under present consideration, he- 
mg visited by tlie latest beams of the setting sun, 
and tlie first breathings of the summer breeze, was 
denominated the " south-west room." As the fiir- 



rounding their peaceful board, and so coidiaUy Af 
gaged in doin;^ justice to its viands, that not a gfuei 
wandered to tlie spot which she oc«'upied. 

The table, covered with a coarse white cM^ 
bore at tlu: head a large supply of boiled beef oi 
pork, served up in a huge dish of g]bicd waic, oft 
form htitwecn platter and bowl, thouch it pnAafatf 
would rank with the latter genus. A masv of veil 
fine cabbage appeared in Vat same reservoir, like a 
broad, eineralii islet, flanked with parsnips and f» 
nips, the fiivouritr '*lang and short saace** of iki 
day. At the bottom of the board was an 
pudding of Indian meal, supported by its leciti 



concomitants, a plate of butter, and jug of mobt- 
es. Four brown mugn of cider, divideiTuilD 



ants, is as pleasing to us, as a finely execut- 
ed picture. All who are, or ever were, con- 
versant with the yeomanry of our country, 
and at home in their dwellings, will reoog- 
nise its accuracy. 



shan, whoso gupntic height was predirated (ram 
his bedstead ofnine cubits, tlie size of our fanners 
should have lieen estimated by the dimensions of 
their places of repose, posterity would do tiiem im- 
mense injustice. 

A buflet, or comer-cupboard, was a conspicuous 
article, in which were arranged a set of bright pew- 
ter plates, some red and white cups and saucers, 
not much larger than what now belong to a dolfs 
equipage, and a pyramidal block-tin tea-pot. The 
lower compartment of this re])Ository, wliich was 
protected by a door, furnished a receptacle for the 
babbath-dav hats and bonnets of the children, each 
occupyuog Its own place upon the shelves. In the 
vicinity was what was denominated "a chisto' 
draws ' namely, a capacious vault of stained pine, 
which, opening like a chest, contained the better 
part of the wardrobe of the master and mistress of 
the family ; while, beneath, space was left for two 
or three drawers, devoted to the accommodation ol 
the elder chiklren. But the master-piece of finery 
was a tea-table, which, elevating its round disk per- 
pendicularly, evinced that it was more for show 
than use. 

Its surface displayed a commendable lustre, pro- 
tected by a penal statute from the fingers of the chil- 
dren. Uut an unruly kitten used to take delishi io 
viewing, on the lower extremity of that polished 
orb, a reflection of her own round face, and formi- 
dable wliiskers. Unhappily mistaking the appear- 
ance of these for an ailvcrs.iry, she imprinted 
thereon the marks of her claws, too deeply for all 
the cfibrts of the good housewil'e tnefiaci?, mid sotm 
after expiated her crime upon the scafiolil. A 
looking-glass, mucli smaller than the brodd expan- 
sion ot the Farmer's fiice. buna; ajjainst tlie roughly 
plastered, yet unsullied wall. A few hi^li, stnii- 
backed chairs, and a pair of ^mall andirons nicely 
blacked, whose headR bore a rude resemblance to 



compartments the quadrangle of the board, and ffei 
wooden trenchers, which each one manfiiUy naia- 
tained, were perfectly clean and comfonable. 

Fanner Larkiu, and his wife, not lieemiM ic i 
point of etiquette to separate as far as the luuisof 
the table would permit, shared together the poAtf 
honor by the dish of meat. At the left baiid ofik 
(ather, ut his voungest son, and at Uie nabt tmi 
of her mother, ner yotmnst dancbtrr. Tlnis M 
male line, beginning at Jehu, and touchiiV eiar 
one according to his age, passed over the heads a 
Timotliy aiuT Jehoikim, ending in An— mK f^ 
nephevi', and would-be Methodist. QsAe olte 
hand, the female line, from the moilier, who heM k 
her lap the chubbed Tiyphosa, passed wiA fgeoa^ 
rical precision through the spaces nlloiwd to Try 
phena, Keiiah, Roxey and Reuey, trrmliisiiMiwiih 
bnxom Molly. She was inileed a daouriafnoBh 

and tmdostk 



her brauny arm, in cutting slices ftrom a lane M 
of brown bread, which she distributed witbiBBi 



exacmcsf by each trencher, aa soou as her 

bad stocked it with meat, and her mother gisniirti^ 
it with vegetables. There was soawtfaiDg Bk» 
ing in the sight of so many healthy and cheedi 
facet, and in tlie domestic order wluch evidi^ 
prevailed. > 

Those of our readers who happen Iheii 
our ^^ river towns,^ will acknowlei^ Ibi 
exactness of the following repttnentatx* 
It will be remembered that it is partkaitriy 
applied to the country watered by tbem^ 
streams which empty themselvea intolki 
Connecticut. 

It was one of those fine mornings, in wbkhi 
softer season makes its first efii*ctiial irthBir* 
against the lingering claims of winter ; Iftc a bsf- 
om infant springing from tho arms of a wxirtid 
dame, whose caresses chill it. Still the i*^*-— * 
of the Sire of Storms vm% pcrceptifaie. The Baf 
streams moved but torpidly, between mai^itf 
ice, or beneath a thin veil which might h^Ty P*** ^ 
their pn>gre8s, had it not been revealed by a cflkL 
subterranean murmuring. Over the lainffiiKi* 
small boats were seen gliding, while their cbKitt 
navigators repelled with long poles those i mt— ■ rf 
ice which esEayod too near an approach* oi t^ 
ivjrting themselves on their slippery sarftcc; v 
iecte ) tile drift-wood which ai Ihered to themTo^ 
laliourers were busily employed in replacing ha^ 
which the swollen waters bad injured or destzintl; 
for seldom did the spring-tide floocJa pass H ' W 
tlM! faces uf the inhabitants gathered gloom fi« 
the pros})ect of an additional weight cMtuatkia 
While the solitary amateur ailmircd the wiilhtf 
the resounding stn'ams, tbe richer, and less rh^ 
tic burgher would calculate the cost, hke AladiS 



the "human form divine," completed the inventory | in the vicll-fumislicd inn,apprehendi]«. ** how. 

of goods and cliattels. Over the low, wide lire- ridly a fine side-buani, and marble chinKieT-iHii 

place, hung in a black frame, without the su]ierfluity would swell the reckoning.'* But the kmMt 

of a glass, the family record, legibly penned, with a who had nothing to pay, and foresaw gain fiml^ 

space very considerately left for future additions, ing employed altout broken bridges, and ililsjiliWM 

The apartment had an air of neatness, beyond what teiices, contented themselves with ^T*"ti ag.^* 

was then generally observed in the houses of those less rueful tone, the evils of tJMiir uiim^ f ^w^t 
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situation. Considenble loss and suflfering had fire- 
qaeatly bem sustained in the southern extreme of 
the town, which occupied the ground at the junc- 
tion of the two principal rivers. These waters, 
when swollen by dissolving snows, and the increas- 
ed revenue of their tributaries, came rushing dow^n 
witii great power. Inundated streets, mercha'^u 
lamenting the loss of their goods, and sometinies of 
the warehouses which contained them ; or millers 
g n/iiig with uplifted hands after their floating fab- 
rics, attested the ravages of the triumphant flood. 
Here and there, the sharp eaves of a fisherman's 
hut, or the upp<'r story of some building of larger 
dimensions would rise above the encompassing ele- 
ment; while the boats employed to take from their 
windows the sick, or the softer sex, encountered 
continual obstacles from trees partly immersed, and 
fences planted like ehevaux ae frxat^ beneath the 
treacherous waters. 

Occasionally, a bridge from some neighbouring 
town has been borne uong. a reluctant visiter; in 
one instance a structure ofthis sort glided by, dis- 
playing in unbroken' majesty a toll-ute, upon 
whose topmost bar, a red-winged cockerel was 
prched. Having evinced his fidelity to his fovour- 
ite roost, by adhering to it durii^ all the shocks of 
its midnight disruption, mom beheld the undaunted 
liird, clapping his wings as he passed the town, and 
sending forth shrill notes of triumph, from excite- 
ment at his rxtraordinary vox'age of discovery. 

Once, an infant, in his crame-arit, suddenly wash- 
ed from the cabin of liis slumbering parents, glided 
over tlie bosom of the pitiless sune. He was res- 
cued—not by tlie daughter of Pharoah, and her 
maidens, but by the father urging on his light boat 
with eager strokes, while the mother, not standing 
" among the flags by the river s brink,'* but u'ading 
unconsciously into the cold, slippery channel, re- 
ceived with extended arms, the bsbe amilmg as he 
awoke. 

The following^ extract it of a different 
deecriptioD. Oriana, a youngf English wo- 
man, follows her husband, an Engflish offi* 
cer, to this countr}' ; be is slain in battle ; 
•he is taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
doomed to a death of agony. She is rescu- 
ed by an Indian Chief, who adopts her as 
his daughter ; she afterwards goes with her 
protector and abides with him in the vil- 
lage near M.ulame L— > until she falls a 
victim to consumption. The death scene 
is tlius described. 

Exhausted in body, but confirmed in faith, Oria- 
na waited her dissolution. Such was the wasting 
of her frame, that she seemed reduced to a spirituid 
essence, trembling, and ready to be exhaled. Eve- 
ry pure morning, she desired the casement to be 
thrown open, that the fresh air might visit her. 
But at length, this, from an occasions gratification 
became an object of frequent necessity, to aid labo- 
rious refipiration. The couclu which shi^ had tiei-n 
resoluu; in leaving while her strengtli permitted, 
was now her conjttant refuge. Tlie fi.brile symp- 
tom? of that terrible disease, which deli^lit« to prey 
on the most fair and excellent, graduall> dissi ppear- 
ed ; hut debility increased to an almost insupportn- 
ble degree. Smiles now constantly sat ui)on her 
face, aiul seemed to indicate that the bitterness of 
death had already passed. The irritation of pain, 
whirl) had iiuirked her features, subsided into tran- 
quil loveliness, wliich sumelimes bric^htened into 
joy, as one who felt that '* rcflemption drawcth 
ni^ii.'* One night, sleep had not visited her eyes ; 
for, whcnevi r her sense began to be lulled into 
transient repose, the spirit in its extasy Miemed to 
revolt against such oppression, d^^irous to c.<cape 
to that region, whore it should slumber no more, 
thrrju^h fulness of bliss. 

CaiJing to her bedside, at tlie dawni of morning, 
the old warrior, for her mother for several nights 
haii watchod beside bir, she said — 

* Knowest thou, Father, that I am about to leave 
jhccr* 



Fixing his keen glance upon hec for a moment, 
and kneeling at her tide, he aiurwered — 

* I know it, my daughter. Thy blue eye hath 
already the light of that sky to which thou art as- 
cending. T\\j brow hath the smile of the angels 
who wait ibr thee.' 

Martha covered her &ce with her hands, and 
hid it on the coucli, fiearful lest she might see agony 
in one so beloved. Yet she fixed on that j^lid 
countenance another long, tender gaze, as the ex- 
piring voice sud— 

'I go, where is no shade of complexion — no 
trace of sorrow. I go to meet my parents, who 
died in fiutb ; my Edward, whose trust was in his 
Redeemer. I shall see thy daughter, and she will 
be my sister, where all is love. Father ! Mother ! 
that God, whom yon have learned to worship, 
whose spirit dwells in your hearts, guide you thith- 
er also. 

Extending to each a hand, ooU as marble, she 
said — 

* I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; sick, and 
ye ministered unto me. And now eo I unto Him, 
who hath said, ** The merciful shall obtain mercy.* " 

They feU that the chilling clasp of her fingers re- 
laxed, and saw that her lips moved iiuuidibly. 
They knew that she was addressing JKm, who was 
taking her unto himselt A smile not to be described 
passed, like a gleam of sunshine, over her counte- 
nance; and they heard the words ** joy unspeaka- 
ble, and full of ^lory." Something more was 
breathed in the faintest utterance, but she closed 
not the sentence — it was finished in Heaven. 



CharUt AMon ; the Bay that would ht a 
Soldier. Boston, 1823. 12mo. pp. 108. 

The Factory OirL By Uu author of fil- 
ial Affection,'' '^ James Talbot^' 4^. 
Second Edition. Boston, 1824. 12mo. 
pp. 105. 

We put the titles of these books together, 
and notice them in one article, because 
they strictly belong to one class. They 
are — like others of similar size and literary 
character which the press is now perpetu- 
ally pouring forth — intended solely to do 
good. Talents of the first order are brought 
! to this work. The first of these little works 
I IB beautifully written ; the style is never 
ambitious,— never elaborate. The writer 
knows that studied eloquence would be 
wholly out of place, and he never leaves 
his forward path in search of glittering or- 
naments, but spontaneous flowers spring up 
around him, aiui he has too good a taste 
not to cull the fairest and sweetest The 
story of Charles Ashton is extremely sim- 
ple. He is the son of a clergyman who 
had a small parish in the interior of Eng- 
land; a man of much worth, pie^, and 
learning, but of narrow income. His boy 
i was educated well, and promised well, both 
in respect of intellect and morals; but un- 
hfippil) , he was desirous, indeed determin- 
ed to become a soldier. A good part of his 
enthubit^sm for the profession of war, arose 
from his love and reverence to the charac- 
fcr ot Washington. His falhcr^s efibrts to 
give him more correct impressions upon 
this subject, though strenuous, wore fruit- 
if&s ; he tried in vain to persuade his son 
that Washington was a good man, not be- 
< :;use he was a soldier, but rather in spite 
of it, and that he would have been, perhaps, 
•< better man had he never been a soldier. 
/-. I Icngtli his father promised that his wish- 
es should be gratified. But aoQn after^ 



wards, tlie vice, and wretchedness, and 
miserable death of a vagabond soldier, 
whom Mr Ashton mad^ to relate to his son 
the vicisitudcs of sin and suffering which 
composed bx9 Uf<p» considerably weakened 
the determination of Charles ; and the good 
work was fi^idly accomplished by the his- 
tory which a Colonel Ctordon gave him of 
his earlier days. He was living in honour- 
able retirement, broken down by the dis. 
eases and debility of a shattered and ex- 
hausted frame ; but he had been active in 
his profession, had passed with honour 
through its gradations o( rank, and had 
brought with him, to cheer his retirement, 
wealth and fame. He well knew all the 
business of war, and all its character, and 
he spoke upon the subject plainly and tru- 
ly. This cured Charles efiBcctually; and 
be soon felt that it was neither his duty 
nor his inclination to contribute his mite of 
eflbrt to the savage and brutalizing work 
of war. 

In point of literaiy merit, the '< Factory 
Girl" is decidedly inferior to '« Charles Ash- 
ton." The story, however, is calculated to 
interest those ror whom it is intended, and 
not only to interest, but to profit them. 
Mary, the Factory girl, is poor and friend- 
less, but well instructed in the principles of 
pietr and of virtue, and habituated to re- 
gard tliem as of iiifinite value. She lives 
in a villagfe where a lai^ manufactory has 
been established, and works in the mill for 
some time. She passes through much 
temptation and distress, but constantly pre- 
fers her principles to her wishes, until at 
length her duty and her inclination be- 
come \ one, and her eflbrts and sacrifices 
are rewarded by prosperity. 



MZSCEXiLANT. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

We are about to speak of a book,- 
new, an interesting, and an important book, 
— and have some doubts whether we may 
not better call this article a review at 
once, and instruct our printers to arrange 
it accordingly. But we shall not do so, for 
many reasons, the best and readiest of 
which, is, that we are not going to make a 
review. 

The XUVth number of the North Amer- 
ican, just published, is an excellent num- 
ber, and contains many articles written 
with abilit}', and filled with valuable knowl- 
edge. We think it well worthy of its Editor, 
and of those who are understood to have 
helped him make it, and that it is calculated 
to sustain the reputation, and, we trust, to 
extend the cireulation of Jie work ; and this 
is all we have to say about its general mer- 
its. There is, however, one article, re- 
specting which we propose to be somewhat 
more particular. We mean Uiat u}M)n 
Fniix*s Travels, and tlie London Quaileriy 
Review. 

First, for the facts, whereon we would 
hang a remark or two. Mr W. Faux, ni\ 
English Farmer^ took occasion to cpme 
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across the waters to look after certain real 
estate in South Carolina, which some one, 
in some way related to his mother, had ^iv- 
en him some sort of interest in. He tarri- 
ed awhile in this barbarous land, and then 
returned to Somersetshire. Having profit- 
ed exceedingly by his foreign travel, he 
concluded, in pure love to his countrymen, 
to make a book. Accordingly he prepares 
bis octavo, but sinks the Carolina agency, 
and so far forgets what he came for, as to 
announce in his title page, that his journey 
was ^^ principally undertaken to ascertain 
the condition and prospects of British emi- 
grants.*^ This book is an unbroken tissue 
of villanous falsehood. We do him the 
justice to say, that he appears to have tried 
hard to believe all the ill he could, and no 
doubt really did believe some things, which 
any one less candid than we, might consider 
wholly beyond the reach of any possible 
credulity. Mr Gifford, editor and autocrat 
of the London Quarterly Review, laid hold 
of this very excellent and valuable work, 
and in an elaborate article, did his ut- 
most so to use the materials which Mr 
Faux supplied, as to cast tlie most unquali- 
fied discredit, nay, the foulest infamy upon 
our national character. We have no room 
—and no disposition — for periphrasis, and 
thereforo say at once what we would have 
understood. Mr Gitford, in his strenuous 
endeavours to vilify this country, utterly 
disregarded every principle of politeness, 
decency, and veracity. If we knew any 
words which would express this fact more 
distinctly, we would use them, and we 
refer either to Mr Gifford^s Review, or 
to the Review of that Review in the Morth 
American, certuin that any honest man 
would find in either article, direct and pos- 
itive proof of the truth of our allegation. 
The London Quarterly was republished 
here, but the article on Faux was omitted, 
because Mr Law of Washingtun threatened 
Messrs Wells & Lilly with a prosecution, 
if they reprinted in this country the libel 
upon him, which that Review contained. 
We approach to the end of our statement ; 
the last North American contains an ar- 
ticle upon Faux and his reviewer, treating 
them both with great, and with equal jus- 
tice, severity, and ability. We have heard 
many comments on this article, and some 
whose opinions we, in the main, respect, 
have said that its severity if not unmerited, 
was unwise. Moreover, the course which 
the North Airierican takes, in this article, 
is new, and is worthy of some examination 
on that account. 

In the first place let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that it forms no part of the object 
of the writer of this article to vilify Eng- 
land. He speaks of that country, of its 
institutions, its habits, and its whole char- 
acter, with, as we believe, exact truth ; and 
we believe it, because all the facts which 
he mentions arc of common notoriety, or 
rest upon unquestionable authorities, which 
he cilis ; and the inferences which he draws 
from tht-m, and from the general condition 
of things there, are simple and obvious. 
True it is, that he does state some things 



whjch do not altogether bear a testimony | 
of praise to tlie pure excellence of every t 
thing English ; true it is, he does assert, ; 
and show too, not only that there is much ' 
bad taste, and many foolish habita, in that 
fine country, but that vice and villany have ! 
ripened there to a monstrous maturity, far 
beyond any tiling attempted or imagined in 
this country. But it is equally evident, ' 
that he attributes these things to the true 
cause ; as, to the contrast between the ex- 
treme poverty of one class, and the enor- 
mous wealth of another, to the intolerable 
severity of the public burthens, to the un- 
happy cireumstance, that almost every ' 
change of trade or fashion, exposes numer- 
ous bodies to the misery and temptation of 
resourceless poverty. But is all this pe- 
culiarly disgraceful to England ? If it be 
so, IS he who asserts it, an unprincipled 
slanderer of a great nation ? No ; he only ; 
asserts that, while human nature is there 
what it is elsewhere, the temptations which ! 
grow out of her eminent prosperity and ' 
social activity, bear, in their strength and 
their number, some proportion to the effi- 
ciency and fertility of the causes which 
produce them. Now, what is this, but the ob- ; 
vious and unavoidable truth ? And England, ' 
or Englishmen, have no more right to be 
offended with it, than we should have to be 
ver}' angry at a fair exposition of the sins 
and follies which form a part of our na- 
tional character. It would be just as ab- 
surd to doubt, that within the social mass 
of England, principles of evil are most ac- . 
tively at work, as it would be unfair to deny . 
the energy and excellence of many valua- 
ble institutions and national habits. We 
must be permitted to quote a pargraph 
from the article in question, which refers . 
particularly to this subject. 

For his country, the country of our fathers, we 
entertain the tenderest sentiments of respect and 
veneration. The memory of the great and good , 
men, the countrymen of our ancestors, is dear to 
Vk% in the next degree to tliat ol' those, wliom we 
honor and love at home. In the English constitu- j 
tion we sec some things, in the state of society and ' 
condition of the arts m Eueland, we sec much to 
admire and to emulate. We alt>o see monstrous 
defects, enormous contrasts, institutions roost per- 
nil ious, customs ami practices corrupt beyomi the 
example of iniperini Rome, and an excess of pri- : 
vate profligacy, in proportion to the excess of 
wealth and the vehemence of temptation. There 
exists in England a maturity of vice as unquestion- 
ed its the maturity in wealth and art ; and there 
are enormities of no unfrequent occurrence in that ' 
country, as far beyond the measure of vice in Aroer 
ica, as the Duke of Bedfoni's income is beyond that 
of our richest landed projirietors. From this inrlu- ' 
bitable state of tlun;;R,it is plain that it merits a lit- 
tle hesitation, on the part of our collcni^ue of the ' 
Quarterly, whether he will uursue Uiis contc^it ; and , 
provoke the expf)sition of the abuses in his country ■ 
by presses, beyond the reach of the ' bridge street | 
Association.* It merits consideration whethrr he ' 
will do all, that can \m done by a literary journal 
of commamliiij^ influence, to turn into bitleruchh 
the last drop ot good will towanl England, tliat ex- 
ists in this country. 

But it may be objected, that, supposing 
all this to be true, and to be no more than 
can be said with due honesty and candour, 
yet there exists no good reason for saying 
it Now, it is one question whether such a 



course would be a wise one, if it were put* 
sued, as a system of national recriminatioa. 
If the best intellect of Great Britain 
all the facilities afforded by its literature t» 
defame us, it might be a question how 
it would be to rise in wrath and hurl back 
foul reproach and obloquy, with no rq;afl 
to any other restraint than that impuid 
by exact adherence to truth. But Iki 
case is not such an one ai this. Gladly aid 
sincerely do we believe, that the •chotan 
and the gentlemen in England are dispoied 
to tliink of us as they should. They bieatki 
a different element from us. The kia^ 
name and oflUce is with them the rer)' «•• 
sence and abstract of ail grandeur and 
power. All authority and all honours ca* 
anate from him ; the very law of the land 
does not suppose that he can do wrong, aai 
the subject of the crown can have no wofii 
and no thoughts for greatness beyond tkA 
which appertains to royalty. Their lordii 
perhaps their cradled lords, who most be 
visited with almost bonded knee and iini 
of worship, whose attendant men and «•• 
men must stand round with reverential 
awe, while Mis Grace, the Moat Kobli 
Duke, swallows his pap, and all the attti- 
butes and accidents of their established hh 
reditary aristocracy, necessurily ;£ffect witi 
powerful influence the whole intellectnil 
and moral habit of the people. BuU it 
would be foolish and wicked to repn)<Hi 
them and quarrel with them, only becaott 
their opinions are somewhat affected k 
vain prejudices which they are bom to, uid 
which the many can no more cast aside, 
than they can shake off their skints Let 
them be willing to see and admit the good 
that is in us, and let us gladly acknovt 
edge tlie g^ood thty have ; then they n^ 
laugh at our phiinness, and show, if thcr 
can, when it becomes rudeness, and «f 
will laugh at their pageantry, and skov 
them, as we may, its vanity, ^''o matter 
how much laughing there is, if it be wiibosS 
bittcrnc^ss, — if it be far removed frombn^ 
tal insolence, or malignant falsehood. Sock 
a relation between the countries as tiak 
would be, perhaps, as good a one as codd 
be expected to exist, for a long- period, it 
least; and this would be,^ we do beliftc, 
the actual relation between them, wen it 
not for the efforts of such men as GifM 
or rather of Gifford himself. The buitory 
of the London Quarterly Review with i«- 
spect to this country, is strong'ly marked, 
and easily told. We quote the follovicc 
from the North American Review, nU 
merely for its exact sketch of this histoij, 
hut for the soundness and importaooe of 
the sentiments which it contains. 

He sees in Faux's book iuicll that P^gi^ hi 
too many and tOD partial friends here. The nv^ 
her, it is true, is daily growing less* What onr 




tliis country towani Kn^Iand arc less friendly nov, 
than in ihe'houcst of the late war. Thtt nUen^tioi 
has he«*n mainl\ effected by this very jounuiL F« 
the purpose originally of discouragina euiicnuiua 
—a policy verj- unsound Id itself, for why keep 
shut up in your empire a crowded, star\-iiie, rim- 
ing maddening population— sonw wnteisiB tm 
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journal undertook to vilify America. Next, out of 
hatred to the radical emigrants, who flocked hither, 
and some of whom made fovorable report of the 
land, they let themselves still more sternly to de- 
ftme it. The habit thus formed has gained strength 
by indulgence till it now amounts, as is seen m 
this review of Faux, to perfect insanity. Its sup- 
posed writer is an aged man bowed with years 
and with infirmities, and very shortly must appear 
St a l^her tribunal than that even of an indignant 
nation, to give an account of the use he has made 
4rf the talents put into his hands. We despise 
cant on all occasions ; but we protest that we think 
more solemnly than he appears to do of literarv 
responsibility. Wantonly to defame an mdividual, 
or stimulate neighbors to a quarrel, would be titought 
« crime of no ordinary baseness: what is it for one, 
who controls a press at the very centre of intellec- 
tual circulation— who utters bis voice, and is heard 
as rapidly as wheels can roll or winds blow, on 
the danges, the Neva, the La Plate, and the Mis- 
soori,— to defame, not individuals, but countries ; 
and to exasperate intovirrath and bitterness, not an 
individual, but a mighty empire, an emoire peo- 
pled from his own native land, and in the languase 
ofa writer in this very number of the Quarterly 
Review, * which, of all that history records, has 



sense of the jeopardy in which he will stand, 
if his plan of warfare upon us be not ut> 
terly changed. Moreover, if his inveteracy 
of haired be too obstinate or too violent to 
be subdued or repressed, others, who will 
have the power in tlieir hands, may be in- 
duced to compel him to decency. 

Let it not be thought that we rate too 
highly, the influence or importance of the 
North American. That journal has, be- 
cause it merits, a high reputation ; its cir- 
culation is limited, in comparison with that 
of the London Quarterly, but it is by no 
means small; and sentiments like those 
which it has now advanced, especially if 



&KVIBW OP THE COURSE OP STUDY REQUIR- 
ED POR ADMISSION TO OUR COLLEGES. 

This new world is usually regarded as 
the land of experiment and innovation. 
There is foundation for this remark, as to 
political institutions and many of the use- 
ful arts of life. Our country, however, has 
furnished one instance of adherence to the 
g^ood old way, in which we can be blamed 
for want neither of closeness nor pertina- 
city. I refer to our courses of study, both 
elementary and more advanced. Most of 
our colleges have from time iounemorial 
required for admission, an examination in 
Virgil's Works, Cicero's Orations, and in 



they provoke new abuse, and be followed up the Greek Testament Some, of late 



by continued and resolute defence, will g^ 
the round of our newspapers, and visit eve- 
ry comer of the land. They will go, too, 
across the ocean. There will bo nothing 
libellous in them to prevent their republica- 
tion, and the respectable journals of Eng- 
land, who have already rebuked Giffiird for 



employed the shortest time to rise to the greatest his disgusting intemperance of calumny, will 



power and freedom. 

The article in the North American Re- 
Tiew, must be regarded only as an open 
and manly avowal of a determination in the 
Editor of that work, to meet at once, and 
resist by all means which are both efficient 
and honourable, not only the Quarterly Re- 
Tiew, but such other periodicals as may be 
disposed to follow its example, if any such 
4here be. This is precisely the course 
which the North American Review ought 
Rt this moment to take. This work is, be- 
yond all question, at the head of the peri- 
odical literature in this country ; whatever 
good may be derived from this supremacy, 
belongs of right to the work, but the Edi- 
tor must remember that the responsibilities 
which attach to it, lie upon him. Among 
these responsibilities, who can regret that 
he includes that of protecting our national 
reputation? In tliis article, he may be 
considered as joining battle with one man ; 
but this man, from bis vast official influence, 
is a host, for he governs a host. Giflbrd's 
rancorous and inveterate hatred of this 
country, is as well known as his authority 
over the Quarterly Review, or the power- 
ful and extended influence which that jour- 
nal exerts. It is well that he is met, front 
to front, by the North American, — and if 
common fame tells truth, we may be glad 
that its Editor is aided in this good work, 
by one abimdantly able to make the better 
and the stronger side appear so. 

We cannot but think this article will be 
useful. It must convince Mr Gifford that 
he is not to pursue his reckless course of 
calumny with impunity. It must also teach 
bim that the resistance he will meet, will 
be such as he cannot despise nor pretend to 



be glad to use the weapons we provide for 
them, and to tell of the defence we make. 
No doubt, he and his will think it most un- 
mannerly and vulgar in us, to be angry and 
resist; but there are others near him, 
whose purposes will be as much advanced 
by the exposure of his falsehoods, as his 
would be by their establishment, and they 
will be glad to aid in their exposure. No 
doubt, too, his opinions touching our rude 
treatment of him, will be adopted by some 
among us. In this connexion, we must take 
the liberty of citing one more passage from 
the article in the North American Review. 

And one word, before we proceed, to a certain 
class of our own countrymen. When the outrage- 
otts abuse of this country, ori^nating in the rene- 
gades and speculators, who infest us, has been 
espoused and reasMrted by the first literary journals 
in England, by leading statesmen, and in the houses 
of parliament; and when an American author 
or an American journalist, with blood somewhat 
stirred, yields to the impulse, not so much of patri- 
otism as of human nature, and replies to the charge, 
there are some few persons among us, who cry out, 
* a truce to this literary warfare,* * enough of thin 
angr> contention * and the like. Now we have in- 
variably found that these persons, some of whom 
speak with a very di^ified aspect, and carry a 
world of mamanimity m their tone, are annoyed 
only by the American rejoinder. Not one of them 
cries ' a truce,* when the poisoned dart b thrown; 
but they are all wondrous pacific, when it is to be 
met and wanled ofil These people are impatient, 
not when the American character is attacked, but 
when it is defended ; and when the chafed lion 
roars and menaces his hunters, they protest it is a 
testy beast alwavs picking a quarreL No one will 
think we make tliese remarics at random. We know 
the times, the occasions, and the men; and we 
practise an undeserved forbearance, in not calling 
them more distinctly into recollection. 

We regret that the writer of this article 
did not enlarge upon this subject ; it would 



despise. He will learn, not only from its be an easy and a useful work for him, to 



tone of eloquent indignation, what feel 
ings his boundless abuse excites here, and 
from its thorough exposition of his false- 
boods, what measures of forbearance he 
0iay expect ; but from the full and forcible 
array of facts, which the writer quotes, and 
shows himself prepared to quote, from stand- 



show so distinctly the obligation which now 
lies upon all American writers, to defend 
the reputation of their country from such 
attacks as those of the Quarterly Review, 
that none should hereafter deny or doubt 
it We trust that this duty will be felt and 
discharged; but the subject it too extensive 



ard Elnglish works, he may be brought to a I for us to enter upon at pretent 



years, have added Sallust and Collectanea 
Minora. Now, sir, the question arises. Will 
this course admit of no reform ? Is the old 
way, without dispute the best way ? Were 
I not in a land of free institutions, and of 
bold and unrestrained habits of thinking, 
some apology perhaps might be necessaiy 
for attempting to disturb long established 
prejudices. As it is, I shall make no apolo- 
gy. Your readers are assured, that the 
opinions are the opinions of one, who is 
deeply convinced of the importance of the 
early impressions, and of the early habits, 
intellectual and moral, of the young ; and 
who, in reference to the long contests wag- 
ed in our schools with Latin and Greek, 
can look back, and, both as an instructer 
and pupil, say. Quorum part magna fui, 

Perhaps the propriety of commencing 
with Latin in preference to Greek, might 
well be questioned. This plan is confessed- 
ly against the order of derivation of the two 
languages, and the reason, which formerly 
led to its adoption, has now in a g^at meas- 
ure ceased to exist. I refer to the use of < 
the Latin language as the common medium 
of communication among literaiy men. 
Besides, there is in the formation of a large 
proportion of the words in Greek, a regu- 
larity and simplicity, and, so to speak, rea- 
sonableness, which must wonderfully assist 
the youthful memoiy in its acquisition. 
Neither, it is thought, is the construction of 
its sentences so difficult and involved as in 
Latin. I might also mention the increased 
interest, which is excited in the Greek 
language from the present state of modem 
Greece ; but as in the introduction of my 
remarks I intimated, that I should give you 
the fruit of experience, I shall say nothing 
further of a plan, that I have never seen 
executed. 

On the subject of grammars, I shall say 
but little. Buttmann*s Grammar is consider- 
ed a valuable addition to the Greek gram- 
mars before in use. The view given of the 
formation of the Greek verb is philosophi- 
cal and satisfactory, and the syntax more 
clear and full, than the systems found in our 
other Grammars. It is suggested, howev- 
er, that a Latin or Greek Gr.immar, con- 
structed on the plan of Wanostrocht's 
French Grammar, would be an improve- 
ment on those now in use. 

It is allowed by instructers, that the best 
method, which can be adopted for the ac- 
quisition of the Grammar of a language, is 
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to direct the attention to the application 
of its principles and roles, as tbcy are ex- 
empiined in the text book. With this ob- 
ject in view, it has been thou|^ht desirable 
to confine the attention to particular parts 
of Grammar in snccessioii, during several 
weeks or days. A text book, therefore, 
constmcted with a view to aid this plan, 
has been a desideratum. I am happy to 
state, that in Greek this desideratum has 
been furnished by the publication of Ja- 
cobs' Groek Reader. Of this excellent el- 
ementary work, I shall take occasion to re- 
mark hereafter. 

Let me here, Mr Editor, remark briefly 
on the pronunciation of the Liatin and 
Greek Languages. It is generally allow- 
ed, that our scholars are deficient in this 
particular, and very much so, compared 
with the scholars of Europe. And what is 
worse, many feel and say, that it is a sub- 
ject of but little consequence. Here, it is 
'believed, is the diificulty. Now to such 
persons I would repeat the old maxim. That 
which is worth doing, is worth doing well. 
1 would remind them, that the habit of ac- 
curacy—of careful and minute attention, 
is an advantage to be aimed at in the 
study of the dead languages ; and tliat this 
habit may be much strengthened by ob- 
serving the rules of pronunciation. Fur- 
ther, we sometimes wish to give authority 
to a sentiment, or point to an expression, 
by the quotation of a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence or phrase. How awkward to be ig- 
norant of its correct pronunciation. Per- 
haps it may be said, that these advantages 
will not compensate for the labour which 
must be undergone. I answer, that ac- 
cording to the standard, which most of our 
Literary Institutions profess to follow, the 
task is by no means difficult. Auxiliary to 
this subject, I would hero sugfgest an im- 
provement in the mode of printing ele- 
inentar}' books in Latin and Greek. It is 
known by those who have attended to this 
subject, that the correct pronunciation of 
a Latin or Greek word, depends principal- 
ly upon a knowledge of the quantity of 
the penult. If long, it bears (he ac. ent ; 
if sliort, the antepenult is accented. In 
all cases, thereforo, in which the rules of 
prosoily do not determine the lenglh of tlic 
penult, let the usual long or short mark be 
placed over the syllable. Thus our schol- 
ars before reading the poetn, might with 
little difficulty acquire habits of correct 
pronunciation. 

i remember well, Mr. Editor, that when 
a boy, I went from tlie study of Biglow's 
Latin Primer to the reading of Virgil's 
Bucolics, and that, with hanl study and 
much help, 1 learnt ten lines for my first 
exereise. As to beauties of thought -or 
expression, Virgil was in my view on a 
level with the Primer. In some of our 
schools, this plan has been improved upon, 
and several elementary works are read bo- 
fore Vii^il is attempted. Still, sir, it is 
my opinion, that Viigil is read too early in 
our course of classical study. In learning 
our children to read their native language, 
we do not put into their hands the woriu 



of Thomson or Milton upon their learning 
the primer or spelling book. A boy has 
moch to learn, even of his native tongue, 
before he can read the works of a poet 
with pleasure or advantage. It is true, 
that with the help ot an ordo and notes 
and a cknis and occasional assistance, a 
scholar may woric his way through Virgil, 
and at the end, may find, that his knowl- 
edge of the Latin language hiu increas- 
ed. But some other book would have an- 
swered tliis purpose better, and sure the 
Mantuan Banl should yiekl other iruit than 
this. Besides, 1 have often heard the re- 
mark made, that the impressions and asso- 
ciations, which are made by the reading of 
Virgil in the manner which I have describ- 
ed, are such as to produce an indilference 
to his works ever after. It is as if the la- 
bour and fatigue, attendant on the attempts 
of the young artist to give fonn and pro- 
portion to the rough material, should be- 
come associated with the symmetry and 
beauty, which are found in the finislicd 
productions of his art. As to tlie Bucolics, 
commentators cannot agree respecting the 
meaning or design of niany of them. The 
Grcorgics are allowed to be difficult in con- 
struction ; and the £neid, so far as art is 
concerned, is considered the most highl} 
wrought epic poem in existence. And is 
it in the ftudy of these productions, that 
the scholar is to learn the rudiments of the 
Latin Language ? 

Experienced instructcrs will, I believe, 
join with me in deciding also against tlie 
use of Cicero^s orations, as a part of the 
preparatory course of study. But lest this 
article sliould be too long, 1 will concisely 
and definitely state my objections to tliis 
book. 1. The construction of the senten- 
ces is too involved and difficult for a learn- 
er. This difficulty seems intimately con- 
nected with the oratorical style of the 
Latin Language. 12. The minds of the 
young are not sufficiently matured to un- 
derstand his reasoning. This arises, partly 
from the subtilty of the argument itself, 
and partly from the necessity of having 
at once in the mind a comprehensive view 
of the whole subject, which youthful minds 
find it difficult to acquire. 3. My third 
objection to its being used as a part of 
the preparatory course is, that if the stu- 
dy of these orations were deferred to a 
later period, when the mind could under- 
stand and feel the force of the reasoning 
wlii^h they exhibit, it would be of advan- 
tage in other respects, tlian as afibrding a 
knowledge of the language. 

Sallust is the remaining Latin author. 
Some difficult expressions are to be found 
in his works, but I do not object to his 
holding a place among the authors to be 
studied preparatory to admission to Col- 
lege. 

The objection to the use of the New 
Testament as a text book in Greek, have 
been frequently stated. They may be 
summed up, as follows : 1. The Greek is ! 
not pure and classical. 2. In the Epistles ; 
particularly, the construction in many ' 
passages is difficult 3. Our familiarity 



with the translation 4. The anociatioii^ 
unfavourable in a religious view, connect- 
ed with its being used as a scbool book 
5. It may be read at a later period wiib 
more advantage, when a knowledige of tbt 
language will enable the tcholar to judet 
as to the accuracy of the translation ii 
common use. On this subject, 1 ahall not 
enlarge. 

The necessity of remark upon the r^ 
maining Greek book. Collectanea Minon, 
is superseded by what has already bca 
said on this subject in your review of Ja- 
cobs* Greek Reader. I have always oofr 
side red the pocticid parts of Minora, v 
! injudiciously selected, cxinstitutin^ as it 
do.-'s, a part of the preparatory croane a 
study. I agree with you also in tbe 
opinion, that tlie selections in JacoU' 
Reader are wisely made— well suited br 
their arrangement, both to aid the feeUe 
steps of the learner and to allure him D 
the fields of Grecian literature. Let oe 
here, Mr Editor, express the satistactic^ 
which is felt in the view of every attemr: 
to render our elementar}' conrse of stuJr 
more thorough and adequate. A feeiiii 
o( gratitude is also excited towards thoic, 
who, instead uf regaling themselves vta 
the fniits of learning, are* willing to laboc 
tor the benefit of others. This remark s 
equally true, whether our literary h«- 
bandmen be employed in rearing plants i\ 
native origin, or whether, selecting ^kse 
of other lands, which are congenial tooc 
climate and suited to our wants, \bn 
transplant them with due care and atto- 
tion. 

I will only add, that there is much rwb 
for improvement in our preparatory coons, 
as to the study of Geography, Buok-kctrp- 
ing, &c. Bnt these axe subjects of cco- 
mon remark. 

As objections have been made to sermJ 
books now in use, before concluding vf 
remarks, I will propose substitutes ii- 
stead of Virgil and Cicero^s Orations. 1 
would require C-csar^s Commentaries uW 
the five books of Livy now used in off 
Colleges, making Virgil and Cicero a p«t 
of the College course of study. I wvcd 
omit the study of the Greek TestasKSt 
and of Minora, and snbstitute JacsU^ 
Greek Reader, with the hope, thst is i 
second edition of this work, when the ha 
promised Greek and English Licxioon ^ 
have been given us, the Clavis now iboni 
in Jacobs may be removed, and its plv 
filled with more copious extracts fnii 
Greek authors. Till then, 1 would pi^ 
post; the reading of Xenophon^ Aoabas 
or Cyropa?dia. 

Perhaps the course of study here prr 
posed by way of substitute, may not be iht 
best that can be suggested. The object (^ 
of this communication will bo answered 
should the attention of literary men be ^' 
rected to the subject. I am persuaded. Mr. 
Editor, that improvements in our Acadoi* 
ical institutions, have not advanced vith 
the progress of society in science and lik- 
craturc. g, c. 
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FOETRT. 

A9 UTDIAH AT TKS VURTHrG-PItACX OF HIS 

PATHXR8. 

It is the spot I came to seek, — 
Mt fittbers* ancient burial-place. 

Ere from these vaies« ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot, — I know it well — 

Of which our old traditions telL 

For here the upland bank sends out 

A ridge toward the river side ; 
I kuK>w the shaggy bills about, 

Hie meadow smooth and wide; 
The plains, that, toward the southern skj, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here. 

And praise the lawns so fresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not — ^I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again- 

The sheep are on the slopes around. 
The cattle in the meadows feed. 

And labourers turn the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yellow seed. 

And prancine steeds, in trappings gay. 

Whirl the bright chariot o*er the way. 

Methinks it were a nobler sight 
To see these vales in woods arrayed. 

Their summits in the golden liglit, 
Their trunks in grateful shade, 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 

Cer rills and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all, 
The finest hero, trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall. 
And seamed with glorious scars, 

Walk forth, amid his rei^ to dare 

The woLC and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in which the dead were laid* 
Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 

Hither the artless lofhan maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 

And the grav chief and eifted seer 

Worshipped the God oTthunders here. 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior's breast, 

And scattered in tl^e furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest. 

And there, m the loose sand, is thrown 

Of bis large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah little thought the strong and biave 
Who bore their lifeless chiefum forth. 

Or the young wife, that weeping gave 
Her first-^m to Uie earth. 

That the pale race, who waste us now. 

Among their bones should guide the plough. 

They waste us— aye — like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day, — 

mi they shall /ill the land, and we 

Arc driven into the western sea* 

But I behold a fearful sign. 

To which the white men's eyes are blind ; 
Thp'it race may vanish hence, like mine, 

And leave no trace behind. 
Save ruins o'er the region spread, 
And the whHe stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
FuU to the brim our riven flowed ; 



The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood ; 
And tonents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those gratefid sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun, 

The rivers, 1^ the blackening shore, 
With leMenin^ current run ; 

The realm our tnt>es are crushed to get 

May be a barren desert yet. 

B. 



RBBKCCA TO ROWXITA. 

** Lady, Tve looked upon thy face ; 
And beautv, kindness, virtue, grace, 

Have all combined to make thee fair. 
O! may thy fortunes be as bright. 
As are those eyes, whose gentle light 

Thy features now so softly wear. 

Lady, I love thee, for thou art 

The bride of liim to whom my beait— ** 

She paused and turned aside — a tear 
Flowed from her eye-—** O! I am weak, 
Foidve me, but I cannot speak 

(H'him who is to thee so dear; 

To whom I owe my honour, life ; 
Who fought so nobly at the strife. 

The mortal strife of Templestowe, 
For a poor Jewish maiden, whom ' 

All other men left to her doom. 

As if she were of man the foe. 

My blessing on him — hie thee well ; 
Long in my heart thy form shall dwell 

Enshrined ; and when I think of thee, 
Joyful shall be the tears I shed. 
That Heaven has poured upon thy head 

Its richest gifts — Lady, thou'lt see 

My fece no more ; I go away 

To other lands — men shall not say. 

That the poor Jewess lives a slave S 
No, my despised, degraded race 
In this feir land can liave no place. 

Yet though the darkly-rolling ware 

Divide us, while we live on earth ; 
We meet again — my lowly birth, 

The scorn which all have freely given 
As if it were my birth-right here. 
Are nouabt — my Immble, fervent prayer 

The wd of Israel shall hear ; — we meet in 
Heaven. H. 



A T&ADITIOH OF THK LAKE OV COMO. 

There shone no star on Como*s lake. 
No Summer's breeze its swnfece curled; 
But stormy winds across it swept. 
And wave on wave with fury hurled. 

And loudly dashed the billows white 
'Gainst Touro's massy walls of stone ; 
Yet lo ! upon its balcony 
At midnight stood a maid alone. 

And down upon the roaring waves 
She bent her dark Italian eye ; 
With close knit brow and anxious gaze. 
Intent some object to descry. 

There bloomed no rose upon her cheek. 
Though youth was hers, and beauty too; 
One gem gleamed o'er her forehead fair, 
'Mid clustering curls half hid from view. 

And sadly, when the storm was o'er. 
And winds had howled their dying lay, 
And midnight's hour had loi^ since itrock. 
Despairing tuned lbs Bnid nvaj. 



** He comes not ! and he will not come ! 
llie Jtorm hath driven his bark aside ; 
Belovwl ! on earth we meet no more. 
For oh! mom tees me Rodolph's bride !" 

She weeps; butlo! a soft sweet note ! 
One note ujxm a flute is beard ! 
Half wild with eager joy she bends 
To gaze once more upon the lake. 

And through the deepened shades of night 
Dancing upon the foam, a bark. 
And one tall form she dimly sees. 
With snowy plume and mantle dark. 

" Be swift '"—'tis Carlo's well known yoiccl 
With trembling haste the maiden ties 
The knotted cords o'er balustrade. 
And *' Now I come T she faintly cries. 

Red, brieC and sodden came a flash 
That moment from a casement low; 
Down sunk the snow-white plume, and on 
Drifted the boat, unsteered, and slow^ ; 

Full well she knew her sire's true fum,^ 
His stem revenge, his watcMul'-eye ; 
One shrill, long shriek rang throudi the ^r ; 
Ne'er m his ear that shriek shall die ! 

Then comes a brieC an awful pause, 
And then a deep and sullen plash. 
Twice 'gainst the castle's massy walls 
With hoarser groan the billows dash. 

Is it a whiter wreath of foam, 
That on a wave's dark breast I see ? 
Is it a maiden's snowy robe ? 
'TIS gone ! — 'tis gone, whatever it be ! 



T^E ROgX D'AMOUR. 
To 



*0 not the rose d' Amour for me,' 
But let it ever Uoom for thee ; 
For thee its bricbtest tints naveil, — 
For thee unnumbered, tweets exhale. 
*Twas nurtured in tl^ sunny clime, 
Where glow the citron and the lime ; 
Where n3rmphs have hearts as warm, as true, 
And where each swain is fiiitt^l too. 
Then let me weave the roseate braid. 
And with it quick thy temples shade ; 
'Twill lovelier seem, entwining there, 
And bhifh to fiasd itself lessfiSr. 



A FARSWKLL TO A rAVOPRITK SPOT. 

Ye feir domains wiacb nature loves to kiss, 
Where my whole soul by magic spells was bound. 

Wrapped in a short leality of oliss, 
Wnile fancy flung her golden drnuns around ! 

Flushed with the flowery pride of Summer sheen, 
Yonr laughii^ verdure cheered my frequent 
view; 
Brown Autumn's breath now sears the withering 
scene. 
Tinged with each bright but melancholy hue. 

Joy of myi£ ! I will not see thee droop; 

Nor count thy charms, decaying leaf by leaf ;~ 
Thy groves a desolate and dreary group, 

Thrilled by the moanings of thy wmtiy griefl 

* 
But back I haste to ciowds and hurried life ; 

Back to the town and all its tasteletsjoys*; 
Where rude Ambition stalks, with ruthiess strife, 

And silken Pleasure sndleih and destroys. 

There must I act the criogiDft ooortier's part. 
Through glittering balls wSh Fkafaion's fools to 

go; 

There learn to simper, thoiig|h the lickeniqg heart 
Lin «old and cheeileM tt a WMte of snow. 
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But 'mid the whirl of Diuipation's duce— 
The thorny pains which glory'i path betet— 

Oft shall miDe eye revert iu moumful glance 
On lost deUghu, with sad, yet sweet regret : 

The linceriog stroll by silent 0en and grore— 
The tinted robe that fringed the setting snn— 

The moonlight talk with friends I deariy love— 
The lake that slumbered as the day was done. 

Have joys so pure irrevocably flown ? 
Surpassed that bourne whence none can e*er 
return? 

And must my widowed heart forever moan 
The mn^' loved dead that sleep in Memory's 
urn* 

One star ytt o*er the dim horizon bums, 

Whose twinkling be»m^ obtain their misty way ; 

Tis IIope>-who whispers faintlv of returns, 
When night's dark noon shall fly the buntting 
day. T«. 



Off BBIVG ASKED BT A LADT TO WRITE 
POETRT Ilf MID-WIITTER. 

Know'st thou a calm sequestered vale, 

Whore (ere its flowers had fiuled) 
Thou lovd St to catch the whispering gale 

From sultrier Summer shaded ? 
Hast thou forgot the pebbly brook. 

Which poured its gurgling billow, 
Where o'er our unmolested nook 

Waved aye the graceful willow? 

There by the rushy brink thy bard,* 

Efibsed in listless pleasure. 
O'er the cool green, was wbylome beard. 

In loose mellifluous measure, 
Wooinc the nymphs that laughed around, 

To o crleap yon rugged mountain; 
And sport along the grassy ground. 

Beside his sparkling fountain. 

But now each fragrant flower is fled — 

The smile of heaven is clouded — 
The valley lies all waste and dead. 

In wintrv horrors shrouded ; 
That brook of streams has deeply drunk 

From snow^rowned summits gushing, 
And round the willow's shattered trunk 

A torrent hoarse is rushing. 

Alarm not then the poet's fire. 

Nor break his gloomy slumbers; 
lliat spot alone can song inspire. 

Which waked forgotten numbers, 
bleeps still his frozen fancy there 

Chained to an icy pillow, 
Wiiile his harp, warped by keen despair. 

Hangs on the rattlmg willow. 

While frosted Winter's hoary brow 

Is knit in speechless anguish. 
All ice-bound on the leafless bough 

Its chords neglected languish ; 
Or moved by breezes cold as death 

Sigh forth Alolian sadness ; 
Or in the whirlwind's harrowing breath. 

Howl wild, and shriek in madness. 



* There by the water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit and think. 4rc. 

Gray. 



ZNTELX^XOENCE. 



PROSPECTS OF LITERATURE IN THE AUSTRI- 
AN DOMlNlOlfS. 

Connt Strassoldo, President of the Milan 
government, has g;iyen notice, that by a 
decree of the Aulic chamber, the subjects 
of the Austrian government arc forbidden 
to print their own works, or any others, in 



foreign countries, witliout permission of 
the censor. This decree is also to be a|>- 
piicable to enfi^raviugs of every kiml on 
copper or stone; gcograpliical works, mu- 
sic, and pictures included. The decree re* 
iates (says the C'Ount) not merely to those 
who publish on their own account, bat ulsii 
to those who may execute works on accouut 
of foreigners, or may send pcrsions into 
foreign countries to do such works. Such 
is Austrian despotism. Such are its etforts 
to debase and eoUavc mankind. The New 
Monthly Magazine has the honor of U-iiipr 
forbidden an entr\- into the states under 

w 

the Hapsburg yoke, a testimony o{ barba- 
rian animosity of which it may well be 
proud. 

KEW FRENCH POEM. 

Great expectations have bceir excited 
with regard to a Poem called ^Philipp<:: 
Auguste,'^ about to be published by M. Par- i 
seval Grandmaiflon, one of the members ot '. 
the French Academy. The enlightened , 
judges whom the author has consulted re-' 
specting his work, have been much struck 
with its poetical beauties, and predict that 
it will be singularly successful. 

KEW SCOTTISH NOVEL. 

The next publication of the Great Un- 
known is said to be founded on the adven- 
tures of certain adherents of the Pretender, 
about fifteen years after the rebellion. 

PTROXTLIC SPIRIT. 

A few years ago, Mr Warburton, of 
London, sent to the late Dr Marcet of Ge- 
neva, a certain quantity of a particular fluid 
arising from the rectilication of the acetic 
acid of wood. Messrs Macaire and Miir- 
cet, jr, members of the Society of Physics 
and Natural History at Geneva, having 
examined this fluid, read in the meeting of 
the Society, held on the 16th of last Octo- 
ber, a memoir on the subject These two 
chemists have given to the fluid in question 
the name of Pyroxylic Spirit, which recalls 
its origin. Their observations lead them 
to conclude, first, that there exist at least 
two vegetable fluids, simple, and distinct 
from alcohol, but possessing like that liquid, 
the property of forming with acids, partic- 
ular etheriad spirits; secondly, that those 
two fluids, which they distinguish by the 
names, Pyroacetic spirit and Pyroxylin spir- 
it, art! different from each other both in their 
properties and in their composition. 

PECUUARITT IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE 

RAr>BOW. 

The following notice of a peculiarity in 
the appearance of the Rainbow, was pub- 
lished in the Boston ('eiitiiicl. 

A rainbow was seen at South lioston, 
yesterday morning, six o'clock, a little to 
the south of west, which appeared to mili- 
tate in its principles with the commonly 
received theor}-. Tlmtrue bow was a wefi 
defined arch, the chord of which was one 
eighth of a great circle, and had nothing pe- 
culiar attached to it The faUe bow was 



not panllel with the true bow, but in 
anisic o about five degrees, and appeared 
to cruhA the first at about two degrees fram 
the horizon. Colore well de&neJ. The 
obsen er was so situated as to have a fall 
\iew of both for some minutes. This is a 
phenomenon which does not appear to be 
accounted lor on any principles of optics 
Hitherto established, and may lead to in- 
vestigation. 1 have been iofbrmed that 
bows similar in appearance were set-u ui 
Koxbnr} , on the morning of tlie 18th insL 
iSouth Boston^ July 28. W. 



IKFLUENCE OF SOUNDS ON Dim 
ANIMALS. 

In the hrmian e.ir the fibres of the cir- 
cular tympanum radiate from its centre to 
its circumference, and are of equal length; 
hut Sir Edward Home has tound that in the 
Riephant, where the tympanum is oral, 
they are of dilferent lengths, like the r^ii 
from the t'ocus of an ellijise. lie oonsiden 
that the human ear is adapt(^d for sounds by 
the equality of the radii, and he is oi opin- 
ion that the long fibres in the tympanum of 
the Elephant enable it to hear very minuta 
!k>unds which it is known to do. A pian^ 
forte having been sent on purpose to Exs- 
ter Ch;:nge (a repository- for wild beasts^ 
the higher notes hardly attracted the Ele- 
phant's notice, but the lower ones roused 
his attention. The effect of the higher 
notes of the instrument upon the rieat 
Lion in Exeter Change, was only to excitt 
his attention, which was very ^reaL He 
remained silent and motionless. But n> 
sooner were the flat notes sounded, than he 
sprang up, attempted to break loose, lashed 
his tail, and seemed so furious and enraged, 
as to frighten the female s|iectators. Thn 
was atten led with the deepest yells, which 
ceased with the music. Sir £. Home ha 
found this inequality of the tibrcs in neat 
rattle, the Horse, the Deer, the Hare, and 
the Cat. 

AURORA BOREALIS. 

Dr T. L. Thienemann, who spent tiM 
winter of 1020 and 18'il in Iceland, made 
numerous observiitions on tbc polar lirfati. 
He states the following as some of the gen- 
eral results of his observations: 1. Tlie 
polar lights are situated in tbc lig-ht^ ani 
highest clouds of our atmosphere. 2. Tber 
arc not confine<l to the winter season or to 
the night, but are present in favourable 
circumstances, at all limes but aie only 
distinctly visil)le during the absence of the 
solar rajs. 3. The jwlar lights have w 
(h'terniinate connexion with the earth. 4. 
He never heard any noise proceed fnun 

. tiiern. 5. Their common form, in IceLpd, 
is the arched, and in a direction frtxn N. E 
and W. .S. \V. C. Their motions ure\an- 
ou», but always within the UiniU of cloudi 

j containing tliem. 

%*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
I which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
i which the price is less than tliat of the 
I Gazette, are expected to pay tbc difictenoe. 
' C H. It Co. 
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CUHBlINOa, HILUARD, It Co. 

QAVE jolt receired rrom France and 
G«niiati;i teventcen caaeo of BOOKS, moat 
or Ux-'in very valuable and rare, and the 
price km. Among tfacrn are tbe following' 
Waltunl (Briani) Biblia Sacrd Polyg^lotta, 

iHebr. SiDiar. Gmc i^jriac. Chald. jGibiop. 
■enic. et Valg. LaL) Liond. 1657. 6 toU. 
foL Well bound and in eicellent order. 
[Thii is the most valuable of tbe Polyglotts, 
aitd has never jet been supeneded.] 

Castelli (EJiiauadil Lexicon Heptag^lot- 
ton, Ilebraicum, Chaldaicum,8yriacum, Sa- 
■naritanum, Ethiopicam, Arabicum et Pcr- 
•icum. Cui acceaait Grammatica Ling-iia- 
rum earundem. Land. 16C9. 2 vols. ToL 
[Thig liCxicoD sboutd accompaoj the Polj- 
gbtt.] Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
Leiicon, $8^00. 

Kennicott (Benj.] Vetui Teatamentum 
Hebraicun, cum variisLectianlbiu. Oxon. 
1776—80. a torn. foL in board*. $41,00. 

BnxtorTi [the elder) Hebrew Bible, ivitfa 
ft Rabbinical Commenlar}, including- bis 
Tiberias live CoinmentariuB Masorelbicus. 
Basil, 1630. 3 vols. foL in boards. $30,00. 

Critici 3acri : sive Annolata £hx:lissiiiH>- 
rum Virorumin VeL et Nov. Testameotum. 
<Juibus accedani Tractalui varii Theologi- 
co-philologici. AmsteL 1698. 8 vols, in 9. 
handtomel; bound in vellum. $45,00. [ThU 
«dition contain* more than the London edi- 
tWD of 1660.] 

Calvini (Jobanms) Opera. AnuteL 16G7 
^7 1. 9 vol*, in 5. in vellmn. 

Bibliotheca Fratnun Polononun. Irenop. 
16S6 and 1693. 10 toU. id 7. Ibl. in boaidi, 
Tiz- 

Socini (Funti) Opera. S torn. 

Crellii (Joannia) Opera. 4 torn, in t. 

Slichtingii dc Bukowiec ( Jon;i>)Comn>eD- 
laria Pottbuma in plerosquo H. T. Libra*. 

Woizogpenii (J. L.) Opera. S vols, in 1. 

Pntipcov li (Sam uelii) Cogitatiooei Sac ne, 
etc 1 lom. 

Clcrici (Joannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
«t Nov. TbStaui. Amstel. et Frencof. 
1710—31. ^ vols, in 3. 

Hammond's (Henrj) Paraphrase and Ad- 
■wtations on the New Testament Lond. 
J671. fol. 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- 
lytico-eicfi^ticD* Evarigelii secunduni Joan- 
nem. Amstcl. 1713. 3 torn. 4to. oeatl; 
botmdin velium. $7,87. 

Wollii (J. Christ) Cum PhilologncK et 
Critica- in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 6 vols. 
4to. $7,25. 

RiMenmuellpH (E. F. C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tna Tcstamcntura. Lip*. 8vo. viz. 

Id Peotateuchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1831. 
Vol. lI.(l:iod.l 1822. 

In Psalmo*. Vol. I. (Ps. i.— xx.) 1821. 
« » VoL IL (Ps.xii.— liv.) 1822. 

InJeaaiin. 3 volt. 1810 — ao. 

In EzGchiel. S vols. 1808—10. 

In Propheta* Mioores. 4vol». 181S — 16. 
[Tbe«e are the late*t edition* of this valua- 



cntarj,] 
(J. C. p.) 



SchuUi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Veins Te«ta- 
■nentum. Cootinuata (inde a voL iv.) a G. 



L. Biuer. Norimb. 1T83— 98. 10 vols. 8va. 

Millii[J,)Ni)vuiaTestamentnm,cumLec- 
tioiiibuB variantibu*. Oxon. 1707. ToL 

0:^ CataJoffuea may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, Comhill. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 
A FLORA of the Middle and Northern 
Sections of tbe United States, or aSyitem- 
aticArrangemenl and Description of ill the 
plants hitherto discovered in the United 
States, north of Virginia. By John Torrey 
M. D. 

This work contains ori^nal descriptions 
of all the species which have come under 
the observation of the author; to which 
are added, copious Synonymet and Locali- 
ties. Its plan is nearly similar to that of Mr 
Elliott's «oduable work, and, with the proin- 
i»ed Western Flora of Mr NnttUl, will 
form as complete an account of the plant* 
of the United State* as our present knowl- 
edge will afiord. 

This work will be completed in 8 or 10 
Dumber*, each containing- about 150 pages, 
and accompanied with one or more plate*. 
A number wilt be publislied, a* nearly 
as circumstance* wili permit, every two 
months. Price $1,35, payable on deUvery. 

The first and second number* of this vtd- 
uable work are already published, and may 
be seen at Ccmiuios, Hilliard, k Go's. 
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DAVIS' JUSTICE. 
CUHBONGS, MILLIARD, & Ca have 
lately pnblished, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority aitd Duty of Justice* of 
the Peace in Criminil Prosecution*. By 
Daniel Davi*, Solicitor Geoeral of Has*a- 
chasett*. Also, 

A General Abridgtneut and Digeit of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comment*. By Nathan Dane. LL. D. 
Counsellor at Uw— Vol*. I. U. UL The 
IV. and V. VoU. in Pre** 

Subscriber* are requested to call for tbe 
above woAs. 



A JOURNAL OP A TOUR IN ITALY, 

In the year 1831, with a description </ 
Gibraltar, accompanied with several en- 
^ravin^ By an American. 

"The design which has beeo kept in view, 
in preparing this Journal for tbe press, U to i 
give a faithful picture of objects which came 
under the author's observation, and to bring 
them up in such a manner that they may 
*trike the reader** mind a* they at Gnt 
struck his own ; ibr tbU reason the descrip- 
tions have been made diffuse, in order to 
embrace such circnmttance* as he deemed 
necessary; to his plan. It may be consider- 
ed a fault to enlarg-e so much on trifles ; but 
perhaps it may he received in palliation, if 
not in excuse, that they are always the 
very same trifles which have served to fag- 
ten in hi* mind the more important subjects 
with which they were connected, and are 
still strongly and agreeably associated in 
his memory." 

For sale by Cuhhinos, Hilliakd, fc Co, 



CUMMINGS, HILUARD, b Co. 
Have just received from Paris, the fbl- 
lowing new Works : 

M^moires pour servir k la Vie da Gene- 
ral La Payette, et a I'Histoire de I'As- 
semblie ConstituaDte, redigi* par M. Reg- 
nault-Warin. 

EB*ai sur I'Histoire GinJrale de t'Art 
Militaire, de son origine, de *e* progr^ 
et de ses revolutions, depuis la premiere 
formation des Sociitjs Europtenes jusq'i 
noa jours, orai de quatorze planches. Par 
^ CoL Carrion Hiaa*. 



CUMMINGS, HILUARD, fc Co. 

XlAVEJDSt received from Germany and 
France, an eitentive assortment ofTheo- 
bgical and Cla*Bical Books, which have 
been selected hy Mr Hiltiard in the princi- 
pal cities on (he Continent Among them 
are a great proportion of Work* extreniely 
rare, curious, siai valuable. 



CHART OF MOBILE. 
CUMMINGS, HILUARD, & Co. have 
just received a few copie* of a new Chart 
of Mobile Bay, in the SUte of A'-t-'^-^ 
Comprising the River* and Creek*. By 
Curtis Lewis. • 



NEW BOOKS. 
Private Correspondence of William' 
Cowpcr, Esq. wilh several of his most inti- 
mate friends. Now first publiBhed from . 
Iho Originals in tbe possession of his kins- 
man, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welbome in Norfolk. 

Memoirs of John Aiken, M. D. By Lu- 
cy Aiken. 

Smelltc'a Philosophy of Natural History, 
with Notes, kc. By John Ware, M. D. 

Heert^n's Politics of Ancient Greece. 
By Geor|^ BancrofL 

CvimiHoi, HiuuKDt Ac Co. 



DRAWING MATERIALS. 
CUMMINGB, HILUARD, & Co. hare 
received a choice aiaortment of Drawin|[ 
Materials, consisting- of 

Reeves tt Son'* Water Colour*, pot op in 
boxes of all sixes, many of which are ele- 
git, composed of mahagony, rose wood, 
and satin wood, with lock, drawer*, tancen, 
brushes, &c. ; 

Camel's Hair Pencil*, l^ the gnu, dox- 
en, or *ingle ; 

Drawing Pencil*, be*t quality, manefM- 
tured by Dobbs; 

Colour* for Uap*, and Plan*; 

Drawing Chalks, all varietw*, put up 
neatly in Boxes ; 

Drawii^ Paper of all riae*. 



ENGU9H LETTER PAPER. 
CUMMINGS, HILUARD, k Co. faava 
just opened several cases, c 



Paper, which they ofer to Oto tnda, u 
tbe public, on tbe moit Ubenl Ituat, 
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CUMMINGS, IlILUARD, U CO. 

Ha\X Ibr sate the folIowiDf Dew pobli- 
cations. 

A new edition of Coovenationi on Choio- 
Mty; and alu od Natural Pbilowphy. 

Both (licK works Iiave just beea rcpub- 
lishedi having unilcrgoiio supervision and 
correclion, the first bj J. L. Comstock, M. 
D., and tlje latter bj the Rev. J. L. Blabc, 
A.M. Tbene gentlemen bavo added to these 
valuable and popiilsr ScIidoI Booki, " Ap- 
propriate (^aeslioni for Examination and 
Exercise." 

MMnoir of John Aikin, M. D. By Lucy 
Aikin, author of the Life of Queen Eliza- 
hetb, and Janiet I. Witli a lelectioTt of 
liii Hisccllaiieous Pieces, Bioffra^cal, 
Moral, and Critical. In 1 rol. 8vo. 



on En^luh PotU- 



uKit with unw C0D£dnuF, (hit Uwic an not lito 
DCD in Ibc coualry wlw ■», from tlicir local txft- 
rifOce. qusliAH tohave produnillhi] sJvf 




HotioiDok; a Tale of Eariy TimM. B| 

SQ AuEikan. I vol. llmD. pbcc 75 risas 
Thra sll thii youlbfiil paiadiie sicmd. 
Aiul ill Ihr bniad ind bouiKtlcM munlaiMt, hf 
Co^eil by dK inUrniin^ile wood, thai frowned 
ffci mouM siul vale. Brymt. 



1 Pope » ! 
Bi(fliaf!>< 



if ilielilci 

n the PoMiy of Mlhon i 

Eitay on ibe Heroic Poem of GoaililicM; Cril- 

pr'i Kitny on Mnn ; An E»ay nn Ihc Pisa 

CICTorTboiiuim'i Seamna; A Compari- 
imn unu-nn Thomun and C'awpfi ai Dricriptive 
Porlt; Emsjod Ibe Popmi of Crrrn; A Crnical 
EMsy anSoiwnill«'i^ Pimm aii\K The Chaw ; An 
EassyonihsFDciiy oftMdsnHUi. MitctUantmu 
i^'ecM._ Aphorisms an Mind and Mannpis; What 
Man i> nude tbri On the Tdw^ (ot the Klof-'i 
Eviii lixemxy Piopheciet forlTST; Rrmaiii on 
theChane 01 JacobiaUm; On the Pn>bahi1ity of 
afuUirc Mellonttion of the Slate ofMankiDd; On 
Toleration inBudin; MiLittry Pielj; Inquiry 

iheRsti-- -'---•-•- --■•- ■ '-- -- 

moliiioT 

aciei of Man; Thoajrhu oi 

Chiiacter; Od S«1f-Bii^ raphe n; On Ihc Attach- 

ineulof Mac^;. Queen of Scolt; On die Iminiive I 

Principle i Hialorical Ftslationt of Poitoningt ; A ' 

Word for Philonophy ; On Canl ; On Mouoes. 

^ppenili. — tkKripliODi of Vegetables from the 

diuniin Poets; Bin^ptiieal Aceount of the Bei. 

Dr KnAeld; OeKripnon of the CouDlrv abonl 

Dorkln;: BioltrBphical Account of Rirbaid Pulle- 

ney. M. D. ; Memoir of Qilben Wakehekl. B. A. ; 



gnativ plFa» ihr nuijoritv of reailen. 

" The wholi> namlive hriiii(i the national inuli 
oTlbe dilfrienl Atialia very vividly bvlbif ui ; and 
at ths coiidiuon w* Iwv* i-lBarei nwiooi ti»n any 
Travels coaU give a* of l^rnaa cunnii^ dupli- 
city, lymuiy, and avarice ; of Tiuklidi priile, nps' 
city. aiuI opprction ; of the liirority of uoe tnbe, 
anil the senility uf annlhei; and in general of the 
■tnn^e e(tcn of polilical ilcipodwi and a foma' 
snuunl religiuo in lenderiiiK Man a crraujre inr: 
preuibly trael ind unjuit to tluw bdow, bate ai 
■kviih ni tbow above him, and Use and heartle 
to all." 

Monteomery's New Work. "Prose by 
a Poet'' Id i vols. 18tno. 

Extrvct from Uu IfVlhniiuter Saiiv. 

I amiable little work, of good i. 



Tbo Adventure! of Hajjl Baba. la S 
vols. 13mo. Said to be written by tUe anthoi 
of " AoiutasiuB." 

Eitmtfrmi the H'atmuutir Riviia. 

"This iia Pcrtian Gil Bla>, certainly not quiit 
no full of nniut at ibe amnung work of I.e (iaie. 
nor yet Gillin^ helou- it to an unmeaiuiable diB- 



richm 






fromentofthelsaerinosttemariiabletountry. Likt 
Gil Blai. Hsjjl Uaha it lotted about from rank Ii> 
raidi with all thai iuililenne«i of elevation and ilc- 
preiiion wtucli can only happen in a despotic gnv- 
cmmcnt. nhcre the Ibrtuaei of all men depend 

SIchof h»siae<9 or pleasure, the tedious farms ot 
land justice are diipenied with. These rapid 
clian{;es present every advantage to IbenovelisU 
and frou his iutunnte acquaintance with tJie man- 
ners of Penia, the author <if this book has been 
able to avail hinuelf olilKmin a very great estent. 

kaonledje of the people Iw deicribei, tbatwe maj- 



Lthe author wai out only a Jot dutnl 

K— nay, ve moreover discovered, not only thai 
as a bom Mt port, bui we hail no didicu]- " 
procevding a btlle further, in detecting und 
eeaeial designation. Uie excellent author of-Tkt 
WmnJirtr ^ Siri7«rtmd." The pureu feelinp 
of pbilantiiropj have always distinguisheil diat 
amiable manj lUMiihey never, perhaps, were dis- 
played more conipicuonily or mare amiably thai 
in tikeie very entertaining and iiutiuclive essays. 

Extrmrl from Ou Lonim Lilirary GateHi, 
'These are very pleasmg productioai. Tbi 
Prose of a writer of not only puelical fteliog aui 
imagiivilioai but one giiied uilli a hne mind, re 
plele with graceful leuliuieiKi.. original iIkiukIiIs 
and drlislnlul fancier. The languaer. too, is woi- 
thy of iSe matter, my and elcniint. 

Private Corrc6i)ondcnce of William Cow. 
per, Esq., with some of liiv loosl Intimntc 
Friends. Edited by J. Johoiuii, lAj. U., tie. 
In 1 rol. Bvo. 

Eilract from Oit Umd.m, Latlrary Gaatle, 

"We wcrpacipiainli:iluiilidii' tnliie nidus de- 
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American Popnlar Iicssonx, (chiefly se- 
lected from the ivrilings()f Mrs Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other approved ati- 
tliora. Dcsi^t]i:[! partieularly fur the young- 
er Classes of <'litldrcn in Schools. 

Mr Walsh, -.jHiaking of tlus work, nays, 

"Tlic design cuuld 001. iu our judgment, haic 



a gnat vwiet; 
« and akuiiiilly ncMt, 
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BSVISWSi I ^r^'Bin of jaTupradence U fbuoded on ._ 

i cnil law ai its baau), and the twUmoay of 

I.. . i- u J' I r ' J & pbjwciaiu in our courts of judicature. On 

El^oU o/ JlftdKoJ JurwyruA^t. By ,WconlineBtofEan.pe,tbemedicaljn™ti. 
Th^od^ JWyn B«*, :)l^ I)-. Pro/'- iao,any «n«t. a judicial officer ; aii tcuiy 
.or 0/ ttu Ir^tt^ of M^v^^ ««/ ^ ti/„ ^reforred to hie di«;uMio^ 
Lecturer on M.dvcal Jurupru^ '" I -hichiaouriitttih.tioo.a™dotcnmn«i«,W 
It^CoU^eo/PK^^^j^Su^. IrbythejtuT. Hi. Sapor* fo™. an 



o/* tte WaUm BiHrict of iU StaU of 
J^no ToTk,£tt. Albany, 18S3. X Tole. 
8»o. 
The remark has been made by alnutt every 
one trbo hai g^ven hie attention to the lub- 
ject, that the science of Medical Juneprii- 
dcDce has received much leu atlei 
Eng'land and in this couatry, than 
the more culttrafed of the nations 
continent of Enrope. In France and llKly, j ical Jariets 
and «till more in Gennanj', works have I had 



been published on this subject for miji 
than two cetttuhes, in great aiunbers, ami 
of all sizes, from the ponderous folioa of 
Zacchiaa, down to the smalleslduodecuiju: 
while the only general treatiie oti the aub- 
ject in the English language prcviont lo 

1815, was the little volume of Dt Farr, ut' 
lees than one hundred and forty duodeciini> 
pages; and this was avowedly little mere 
than a translatioD from a work of Paeeliii'4, 
which wai published in Creneva, in 1767- 
Except eeveral small essays on detachccl 
subjects, the small volume of Dr Male, i a 

1816, was the Grat properly original irark 
on Medical Jurisprudence in our languKgc. 
Since that liiae, however, we have, per- 
haps, our full proportion of trealieee on 
thie branch of science; thoagh there i'^ 
still much complaint, which is not alto- 
gether without foundation, that the profess- 
ion in general pay very little attention ti> It- 

The cause of such a disproportion in ilic 
extent to which this science is cultivaini 
among different nations, appears to h^vc 
csca|Ked observation. It is not lo be sup 
posed, that in those countries in which Uil' 
rights of individuals are better understooil, 
and better protected, than in any otiicr 
part of the world, any branch of knowledge 
which is essentUI to the preservation i>f 
those rights, shoold be less cultivated tiian 
in countries where individual rights ;ir(.' 
less respected. There must, therefore, hi 
something in the nature of our institotiontf. 
SIS compared with those of the cations nii 
the contiocnt of Europe, to render an cxi- 
teniive knowledge of Mcdiciil Jurisprii- 
dencc as a distinct object of study, k'^E 
necessary to an effective administratioQ <>l 
jmlice. Bnch is in truth the case. 

There is, indeed, little anatoffy betwprr; 
the part which medical reports bear in IIk 
judirial proceedings of France and Gertua 
ny (and probably in all the countries wlio5[ 



iai part of the proceedings, in every 
;rhicb medical facts or opinions are involv- 
ed. This report is prepared in his cloaet, 
irith full opportunity for a deliberate < 
iunination of the queation ; and it is 
ceived with a corresponding weight of 
thority. We know not bow far it is sc 
The present day, but it was formerly the 
case, that the opinion of distiagnisbed med- 
' ' ' '' sought, in cases where they 

as professional men, upon 
statement of facts furnished by one or 
utber of the parties, and the opinion thus 
rendered, appears often to have decided 
the case. The eighty-five Consilia of Zac- 
chias, in the third volume of his " Quaes- 
□ones Medico-Legales," are the opinions 
t^iven by him in Ibis manner, upon ques- 
tions referred to him, sometimes upon the 
application of the accused in a crimioal af- 
fair, and sometimes upon that of an 
a{ government Thus, when a max 
cused of having poisoned his wife, the 
Fiscui writes to Zacchias, staling the cir^ 
cumstancea of the case, and requesting hie 
opinion whether the circunutsncee prove 
the charKe against the husband. 

How diflerent all this is from the prws- 
Lice of our own courts, is sufficiently known 
to every one who bas ever attended a trial. 
The appearance of a physician in coort in 
any case, is here perfectly accideotal, and 
has not tbe slightest connexion with the 
validity or regularity of the proceedings. 
A written opinion can never be introdnced, 
unless it happen, as in the case of deposi- 
tion of any other kind, that the personal 
attendance of the witness cannot be procur- 
ed. Neither can anopinion be pronounced 
by the physician in person, until all the faots 
upon which it rests have been fully detail- 
ed and proved in court; in order that the 
jury may estimate for tbenuelves the cor- 
rectness and value of his judgment. Be- 
sides, if the opinion (as must generally 
happen], is founded in any degree upon 
facts related by other wilneeses, and which 
were not previously known to him, it 
necessarily be formed and expressed upon 
tbe spur of the occasion, without any oppor- 
tuoity forexaminationordeliberation. And 
in addition to all this, the opinion ie 
^vcn to a jury of, quoad hoc, "tmleamed 
and ignorant men," to whom the language 
in which he is accustomed lo speak on pro- 
17 



breign tongue, and who 
know nothing even of Uvs first principles of 
the science, to which the qoestun that they 
attempt for the first time in tbeir lives to 
understand, belongs. 

We do not mean to say that this tystem 
of jori^rudence is not incomparably bet- 
ter Utan that founded on the civil law. We 
only say, that, as it afibrds the medical wit- 
ness no opportunity to acqoire repatatioB 
or dietinction, and little for uaefiilneM, it 
furnishes few inducements to physicians ta 
cultivate this branch of science. On the 
other hand, there ie a variety of coneidera- 
tions, which reader it peculiarly unpleasant 
to most pbyucians to appear in court. The 
interruption of their business is often a se- 
rious inconvenience ; tbe course of scien- 
tific investigation necessary to form a sat- 
isfactory opinion, may be laborious and 
disagreeable, and peihapa expensive (and 
for this our law provides no compensation) ; 
and the exposure of a public tribunal is 
irksome to those who are accustomed to 
form and express their opinions only in the 
seclnsion of a sick chamber; at the same 
time that the dread of a cross examination 
and of the conuoenta or tbe sarcasms of 
counsel, not a little disturbs them. 

We would not have it interred from these 
remarks, that we regard the study of med- 
ical jurisprudence as of little importanca 
to onr physicians. On the contrary, we 
look upon it as a science of great value ■■ 
the administration of justice ; and one which 
ought to be cultivatod, not only bj pfaysi- 
B, hut by judges and lawyers also. But 
apparent from what has been said, con- 
as our remarks are, that this is a very 
different science from that which is known 
by the same appellation on tbe continent of 
Europe. Some of the q 






; but V 



are eaentially altered by the difference 
of our institutions, and the grounds upon 
which almost all are settled, are greatly 
changed. The medical profession in this 
country have, in fact, no duties to perfonn, 
that are in any sense of the word judidai ; 
and the term mtdiaU jtirupntdract, is !»• 
tained rather from habit, and from the dif- 
ficulty of agreeing upon a better, than 
from any belief of its correctoeas. 

The very circumstance, that tbe natura 
of our institutions does not afibrd encour- 
agement to any man to devote his atten- 
tioQ exclusively to tbia Mndy, although, as 
we have said, it operate* lo pievetit the ad- 
vancement of the s«deiice, ■■ in trath a 
reason why every phyiiciai) should possess 
some knowledge of the sulrieoL Ekeiy 
physician, whatever may be Ut character 
or standing in the pntamioa, U liable tc 
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be called upon to proaounce a professioDal I ub, iadccd, as may appear from what we 
opinion in cases perhaps of the hig'hest im- 1 have already said, that it would have been 
portance ; and that too, in moat instarfii^mdire practically uaeful, if the author had 



without opportunity for any preparation 
study or reflection on the point in question 
The general profe— i onal knowtei^ of a 
well «lucated and icieotifk; phyacian may 
be sufficient to enable him to acquit him- 
■eH'in such a case tolerably well ; but he 
will do it much more to hit own satisfao- 
tion, and to that of those interested in the 
result, if he has previously made it a subject 
of study, to reg^ard his knowledge in the new 
relations in which such questions require it 
to be placed. A court of judicature is not a 



directed bis attention more fully to an ap- 
plication of medical science in its present 
state of advancement, to the actual con- 
dition of our legal institutiona, instead of 
spending so much time in collecting and 
examining opinions ibrmed in a very diffe- 
rent state of learning, and applied to a very 
different order of things. Snch was not, 
however, the plan of his work, and we are 
not disposed to quarrel with him for not 
adopting our plan in preference to his own ; 
especially' since he could not have known 



animation. Hi>i oyos were cloied, and bis oood* 
tcnancr cxircmrly pale; but his respiration oi»> 
tinned frrc. and his pulw was of a Waltky tOM. 
Thrt sustenance he received was tggt dUulnl ^kiA 
wine, and octasionally tea, which he sucked ia 
ihruugli his locth, as all attempts to open his nwoib 
were fruitless. Pms were tbruM under bis fiagsr 
nails to excite scntation, but in vatu. It was con- 
jectured tlMt his present illness might be ofwnig is 
a I'all : ami a proposal was consequently andc bj 
ttir suq^con to perform the opeiatioa of sralpiafr 
in onler tn Hscertain whether there was not a de- 
pression of the brain. The operation was de«crib* 
ed by him to the parents at the bedside of their son, 
and it was pi'rfonned; the incisions were mwftr. 
the sc:al]» drawn op, anil the head examined. Dut^ 
ina all tliis time lie manifested no audible lifn of 
pain or sensibility, except when the imtrumeiu 



when he wrote, what plan we should pro- with wliich his bca(i was scraped, was applied. He 

pose. The plan which he adopted, he has ' ^n< but only once, uttered a groan. As no hene- 

ii_:_i 1. J __.! ^_ *!__ seemed 

iie»8* 
nf?3ct day be 



idaoe for a physician to acquire reputation ; 

but he may there, by the ability Slid clear- . ^ ^ r ^ 

ness of his testimony, either aid in the effi- ' faithfully and diligently executed. The . J^!*\/^^*"lJ rtiJih,""*"*' m otoai^ ^wl 
cient administration of justice, or promote j sources from which materials are collected , ,a|jj!li*^'*thp houw?o?hirfaiher. *Thc opjki 
the interests of humanity ; at the same time j with much industry and labour, are various '■ ua«( «ecn sittiiu; at the door, taikinf; to his pairnt; 
that he will avoid the mortification and , and extensive. The catalogue of works ; and tlic day aller, was observed at two miles 6oa 
aelf-reproach, that must necessarily follow i quoted by him, which is prefixed to the lirst honie.cutting spars, carr>-ing reeds up a ladder, asd 
from gfiving a hasty and incorrect opinion, j volume, occupies more than eight closely j *■''*»'***'* •"■ father in ihatohing a rick. 

One of the earliest reports in logal mcd- ! printed pages. We have observed a few « The chapter on Infanticide was wriftea 
icine,of which we have any particular ac- 1 errors in his notices of the laws of some of: by Dr Beck of New York, a brother of the 
count, exhibits in a very favourable light our State governments ; but they arc not i author of the rest of the work ; and if 
the humane efiects of a cultivation of tliis : of a kind to affect materially the general i quite an elaborate and interesting^ artide. 
branch of science ; and it deserves to be i value of the work. Errors of this kind are . The manner in which the destruction of ia- 
quotedforthe evidence it affords, that the < the unavoidable result of the unlimited | <ants has been regarded by different na- 
science of medicine was more free from i prevalence of the law-making and law- I tions, exhibits a strong contrast betwem 
the superstition of the age, than either of ■ amending spirit in this country. However ! the morals inculcated by the Christian le- 
the other learned professions. " The C rim- I correct any abstract of the provisions of ; %><>"* a™* those of most of the heathen 
inal CJourt of Paris," says Pigray, (who the several States may be at the time it is world. With the exception of Jews and 



says I'lgray, (who 
was SuTgeon to Henry II U and published 
in 1595), ^ in 1589, appointed M. M. Leroi, 
Falaiseau, Renard, physicians to the king, 



may 

made, the probability is strong, that before 
it is completed and published, some of those 
provisions will be essentially altered, by 



and myself, to visit forty men and women, I some new " Act in addition to an Act enti- 
who were sentenced to death, having been , tied an Act to amend an Act" 



accused of witchcraft. The visit was made 
by us in presence of two counsellors of that 
court We saw the reports which had pre- 
viously been made concerning them, and 
upon which the judgment against them had 



It is no part of our design to present to 
our readers an analysis of Dr Beckys book. 
Of the great variety of topics necessarily 
discussed in such a work, many are not well 
suited to our pages. Some are too profcs- 



becn pronounced. I know nothing either | sional for any but professional men, or too 
•of tlie capacity or fidelity of the authors of I grave, for any but grave and learned men. 



these reports; but we found nothing of 
what they had asserted ;— -among other 
things, that there were certain places in 
their bodies wholly insensible. We exam- 
ined them vciy diligently, without forget- 
ting any thing that required attention. 
They were made to strip themselves en- 
tirely naked, and were pinched in many 
places ; but they had the sense of feeling ! 



Yet some amusement may be found, by 
those whose chief object is to amuse them- 
selves, in the examples and illustrations of 
some of the subject if not in the discuss- 
ions themselves. 

The work begins with a chapter on 
feigned diseases. The various artifices by 
which impositions are practised upon the 
credulous, open a curious field of study to 



very acutely. We questioned them on ' the observer of human motives and pas- 
many points, because they werc said to j sions. Tliere should seem to be in this 
he melancholies; we only found the poor I country, but little temptation to imposition 
(creatures stupid. Some of them were not j by pretending sickness, except in the army, 
at all disposed to die ; others Bocmed to de- or in prisons and penitentiaries ; yet is 
iire death. Our advice was, to give them | there no ^' disease which flesh is heir to," 
a dose of hellebore as a purge, — rather as j that may not sometimes have its counter- 
a remedy than a punishment. The court j feit. And the detection is not always su 
followed the advice of our report, and sent ; easy as might be imagined. Dr B. gives 
them away."* ; the following example among many others. 

Dr Beck*H Medical Jurisprudence docs 
not pretend very fully to the character of 
an original work, although it contains much 



original obsenation on the laws and insti 
tu tions of this country. We do not mean, 
certainly, by this remark, to detract at all 
from the merits of the work. It seems to 



' Fodcre's Medecine Lc gale. 



The case of Phjneas Adams, which lately oc- 
curred in England, Hhows to what individuals will 
{tubmit in order to escape punishment. He was a 
soldier in the Somerset militia, aged ei(;hteen years, 
and confmed in jail for desertion. From the 28th 
of April to the 8lh of July, 1«11, he lav in a state 
of insensibility-, resisting every remedy, such ai> 
thrii!«ting snun up the nostrils, electric ohocks, pow- 
eiful medicines, ice. When any of his limbs were 
, raised, they fell with the leaden weight of total in- 



C-hristians, most of the nations of the worid 
have looked upon it as no crime to destroy 
their children, wlienever their passions, or 
theirviewsoi'interest prompted them to doit 

ft V a fact, says Dr B., no less melaocholy tbaa 
astonishing, that a practice so unnatural as that of 
infanticide, should e\er have prevailed to any ex- 
tent. It^ txiy>tence mii^ht have been supposed po» 
Mble in those unhappy re^ioas of the earth, wlvR 
untutored passion and brutal sense reign triumphal 
m-er reason and morality ; hut that the liuresi poi^ 
tion of society, where genius, dcieDCP, and rrone- 
mem liad taken up their abode, thoiUd havp beci 
diiigraced by a crime so disgusting, is one of Ihne 
anomalies in the history of human feeling asd 
conduct, which irresistibly prove how peiiccily 
undefined are the laws of justice and humanity, 
when uiiguided by the principles of true rrJ^ioa. 
The fact, however, is not more astonishing thsa 
true. A slight review of its history, wdll show oi 
tliat this practice prevailed in almost all the an- 
cient nations, and that it is not even yet tiloCttd 
from the list of human crimes. 

Dr U. traces this history, oonciscly, 
through most of the heathen nations of the 
world, and linds that nearly all of them ei- 
ther pennitted or encouraged the deatrac- 
tion ot infants. Some Christian natioDS 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
looked upon this crime with more suspicion 
cveu than ordinar} murder. The admiren 
of Jeanie Dean will remember the severe 
interpretation which the Scottish law fiir^ 
uierly put upon an innocent concealment 
of H much less heinous oflencc. A similar 
provisioii uf law was in force in England^ 
and in <»ome of our American states, tmtil 
within a few years ; and even now, although 
cases of infanticide arc tried by the same 
rules of evidence as other crimes, yet it is 
difficult to avoid altogether the influence of 
this unfavourable interpretation of cir* 
cimistantial evidence. 
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The subject of Inaanity is one of the most 
difficult of all the topics that are diacussed 
In works on Medical Jurisprudence ; and it 
it less understood, and the general practice 
in our courts of law in respect to it, is less 
MLtisfactory, perhaps, than any other. We 
do not propose to follow our author through 
his examination of tliis interesting subject 
We can only notice a single remark. In 
a note at the end of the chapter on ^ Men- 
tal Alienation," Dr a says. 

It will'be obten'ed that I have not noticed the 
subject of suicide in this chapter. Whether this 
is, or is not a \iioof of insanity, is a question which 
Ibrtunately never conies before our coroners* juries. 
We do not war on the dead body in this country. 

There is an air of complacency and tri- 
wnph in the concluding sentence, not to 
say of reproach, not veiy well suited to the 
dignity of a scientiiic work, and which we 
think might better have been omitted ; es- 
pecially since it is not true (or ratfa^r it 
was not when Dr B. wrote), in reference to 
some parts of our country, any more than 
it is of England, that ** we do not war upon 
the dead.^' The allusion is of course to the 
law for preventing the crime of suicide, by 
certain indignities inflicted upon the dead 
body of the offender, except in cases where 
the jury of inquest found that the crime 
was committed under the influence of in- 
sanity. We know not how it may be in 
other stales, but in this commonwealth, the 
provision of the law in this respect, was 
substantially the same at the time this note 
was written, as it was in EUigland. In both 
countries, the law was so much in opposi- 
tion to the general feeling of the commu- 
nity, that its execution was in almost every 
case evaded ; and in both, it his since been 
repealed. But the repeal of the English 
law was made at an earlier date than that 
of ours. 

Much the greatest niunber, and the most 
Important part of the questions, respecting 
which a physician is liable to be called 
upon for a professional opinion, arise in 
trials for homicide, by whatever means that 
crime is committed. A large proportion of 
this work is therefore taken up in the dis- 
fioasion of such questions. The second 
volume is principally occupied with the sub- 
ject of wounds, and that of poisons. On the 
iirst of these the author remarks. 

The questions which arise in all cases of wounds 
that come under judicial investigation, are the fol> 
lowing: flow far has the person who caused the 
injury, contrilmted to the death of tJie deceased, or 
to the lesion of one or other of the functions of 
the bo<Iy ? And attain to what class is a certain 
wound to be referred ? These are enquiries of 
great magnitude — and correct views, as well as sta- 
ble principles, are neefled to answer them properly. 
Medical and surgical works are filled with instan- 
ces of remarkable recoveries from the most dread- 
ful wounds, and also witli cases of death from ap- 
parently the sliglitrst ones. If we take these as 
our guide, the consequence will be, that nothii^ of 
a determinate nature can be agreed upon, and every 
physician, whenever he enters a court of justice, 
may, by the aid of a corresponding example, prove 
that a dangerous wound is not so, and tiiat its t&- 
tality hns Itecn owin^ to ignorance or neglect Sucli 
power iv too extensfve. and too important, to be 
granted to every medical witness, and whatever we 
take £rDm his hands, aad refer to sound piiiwiples 



and general rules, ip a soUd gain to the cause of 
truth and justice. 

In his classification and discnssion of 
words, Dr B. foUows the arrangement o*^ 
the French writers, and particularly Fo- 
der6. He says. 

Wounds, from their nature, may be either sUghi^ 
dangtrmu^ or mortoL By a slight wound, is meant 
one in which there are no parts injured that are 
important to carrj'ina on life, or any of its func- 
tions, and whose4MUK)im course is to heal quickly, 
and to leave no lesion or deformity. A dai^erous 
one, implies a wound, which, without being mortal, 
is stUI not exempt from danger, and ]tresents more 
or less difRcultv m its cure. Lastly, mortal wounds 
comprehend those whose consequence and effect 
is death. In this sense only, is a woimd in legal 
medicine termed mortal. More minute divisions 
than these which I have named, may, however, be 
made, and indeed are indispensabLs. llius, a 
wound may be in itself mortal, or it may be mortal 
by accident. It may be in itself dangerous, or it 
may become so fiom some complication, or from 
not having been properly treated. Even slight 
wounds may become dangerous firom neglect, from 
a debilitated or diseased state of the system, or 
from mal-treatment, such as endeavouring to excite 
8unpurati(m, when the aim ought to be to promote 
adhesion. In such cases, the mame aboula be laid 
where it property belongs. 

Dr Beck also follows Foder6 in his ar- 
rangement of the ''oircumstances which 
render this division an arbitrary one, and 
which cause a mortal wound of the lowest 
class to be inevitably mortal— a dangerous 
one to become niortal-»4md a slight one, 
dangerous.'' These circumstances he re- 
duces to four classes: First, the constitu- 
tion of the patient, and his antecedent or 
coexistent maladies : Second, the passions 
of the patient, and his negligence or delay, 
or that of his attendants : Third, insalubrity 
of the atmosphere, whether it be of a local 
nature, or the general constitution : Fourth, 
the ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon. 
Our author enlarges upon each of these 
classes ; but we have room only for his re- 
marks upon the last. 

The ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon, he 
say9, may aggravate or endanger the condition of 
the woundeilpatient This happens when futile or 
injurious medicines or applications have been used 
— when the instruments employed are in bad or- 
der — when the Surgeon is either ignorant or rash-- 
or when seeing the danger, he does not obtain the 
aid of skilful persons. In general, when a dissec- 
tion proves that no wound mortal in its nature has 
been received, and when more of the circumstan- 
ces aln^ady enumerated, can be urged as causing 
its fatality, the death of the patient should be at- 
tributed to the surgical attendant, rather than to 
the author of the wound ; provided it be proved 
that he neglected the sick person, or mal-treated 
him, by leaving foreign bodies in the wound, which 
might have been taken away — by not suppressing 
hemorrhage— by not evacuating collections of pus 
when n?ce^8lry — l>y neglecting or hurrying opera- 
tions, or by not causing the proper regimen to be 
observed. 

It will be seen from these extracts, that 
Dr R has been led, by his respect for the 
continental writers, into the error of adopt- 
ing the principles of the civilian, instead of 
our own. By our courts, a wound is hehl 
to be a mortal one in law, which is mortal 
in fact, in the individual instance under 
examination, without any reference to the 
question whether or not it was likely, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, to produce 



death ; and the variotn circumstances com- 
municated by oiur author, have no other 
bearing npon the guilt o» innocence of the 
|i|Mnicr, than aa they tend to exhibit the 
sXfsni with whicfa the woimd was given. Lf 
it be proved that the wound was inflicted 
with a morderons intent, in other words, if 
there was maiic€ prepeiMS, and death is the 
consequence, it tsikes nothing from the giult 
or the responsibility of the prisoner, to show 
that such a wound is not generally mortal ; 
—nor that the deceased had not proper a»- 
sistance ;-*iKir that the Snigeon was neg^ 
ligent or unskilful, unless the death is 
very o&viontjy and clearly produced by his 
applications;— nor even that the deceased 
did not submit himself property to medionl 
treatment, but was impatient and paBskmate, 
or drinked spirits, or tore off the bandages 
from his wounds, unless it be also shown 
that this misconduct proceeded from a wil- 
ful and mischievous disposition, and delibe- 
rate determination to destroy himself, and 
not from restlessness and pain, or fever, or 
delirium, caused by the wounds themselves. 
We might Ulnstrate this point by examples ; 
but our remarks have already extended 
themselves beyond their proper limits, and 
we must quit the discussion. 

The literary execution of this work, is, 
in the main, very good. The style is not 
always quite correct; and a few instances 
of a show of fine writing might be pointed 
out But, in general, the style is, as it 
should be, plain, unambitious, and per- 
spicuous. 



7!^ Hiitory of Matihew Wald. By the 
Author of yaleriui, Reginald JJaUontSfC 
^c New York. 1824 l2tao. pp. 334. 

The author of Valerius is an established 
novel writer. All his books sell, and are 
talked of emphatically. This is veiy natu- 
ral, for he writes with gpreat power, and 
can say more beautiful and eloquent and 
striking things, than almost any living nov- 
elist One certainly goes beyond him, and 
a few may rank by his side, but he must 
unquestionably be classed among the first 
in his profession. All that he writes is at 
once reprinted here, and tlius adopted into 
our literature ; and we therefore consider 
ourselves bound to give some notice of hb 
novels as they appear. He writes too rap- 
idly, and therefore carelessly. Even in our 
short career, we have had occasion to 
speak of another of his works, and before 
the year is out may find ourselves review- 
ing a third. We presnmfe he writes for 
money, and thinks or finds that he earns a 
laiger income by making many li\ ely and 
taldng books, than by elaborating a very 
few into greater and more faultless excel- 
lence. As far as the public arc concerned, 
this is to be regretted. Few men eon make 
such works as Valerius, and he who by the 
labour of years can accomplish one or two 
of kindred character to that admirable nov- 
el, would do more for the public. If not for 
himself, by pursuing socb a course, than bv 
writing dostcns of pleasant tales like Regi- 
nald Dalton and tl^ book now under notice. 
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But the little space which we have to 
fill, gi?e9 us an admonition to go at once to 
this book, and to be very brief in our re- 
marks upon it. Matthew Wald was of 
Scotch extraction ; his family was respect- 
able and acquired considerable wealth by 
prudently allotting, through successive gen- 
erations, diflcrent sides, in every political 
or religious dispute, to father and son ; so 
that one might always be on the lucky side, 
— and by making it a rule to marry cveiy 
estate in the neighbourhood, when the la- 
dies attached to the acres made no partic- 
ular objections. This accumulated wealth 
fell to the father of Mattliew in conse- 
quence of the rebellion and sudden death 
of his brother ; but he saw fit to leave it 
all to his brother^s daughter, cutting off 
Matthew with his own j/ounger brother's 
portion, and leaving him no way the bet- 
ter for the rebellion. Matthew, when he 
grew to man's estate, departed in quest of 
a living ; many misfortunes befell him, some 
of which he sought and some sought him. 
But, like all heroes, he escaped through ev- 
ery thing with life and unscathed limb, and 
after a wbile-Minlike most heroes — became 
an established physician in g^ood practice. 
From this coiuiition he was elevated to 
that of ^ a landed gentleman," by discov- 
ering one day some proofs that his wife's 
father had almost married, whereby the 
requisitions of the very courteous Scotch 
law were satisfied, and he recovered her 
estate. Then there is a bird's eye view of 
him in possession — how, it is not told— of 
his paternal estate, and acting very queer- 
ly indeed. Matthew, the disinherited, and 
his cousin who has his estate, appear to be 
considerably in love with each other 
throughout the game ; but they arc also in 
love with other people whom they respect- 
ively marry. For specimens of our au- 
thor's style we refer them to our review of 
Reginald Dal ton, m an eariier number. 
It is always indicative of great and various 
ability ; eloquent, ornamented, or playful, 
as the occasion requires, and always inter- 
esting. There are, however, some instan- 
ces in this volume in which the author 
aims at a bolder flight than heretofore,— 
and he rather fails in most of these at- 
tempts. At such times, both in his best 
and least success, he reminds us of our old 
friend Ncal, who actually had a knack of 
of sometimes saying terrible things in a 
most terrible way. We can cite a speci- 
men of our author's endeavours in that 
way. Wald, who was altogether a ven 
truculent and reckless kind of fellow, adJ- 
ed to his other excellencies, that of being 
a most bitter hater. He first felt this ten- 
der passion for an hypocritical scoundrel 
who availed himself of his priestly office 
to win the affections and the wealth of 
Matthew's widowed aunt. Our hero was 
a boy — and being severely whipt by his 
new uncle, almost killed him in return, 
and speaks of his indignant wrath, as if hi' 
were maddened by tlie recollection. But 
his most intense agony of hate comes over 
him when he sees Lord Lascelyne winning 
his cousin. Lascelyne afterwards deserts 



her, and at the close of the story Wald 
kills him, thus : 

Lucclyne followed me in nilenoe—I wtOked ve- 
ry rapidly, I promiie you — until we were fairly 
among thie tieei. I halted, anfi flini^iu my cloak 
on the turf, bade him cluiose for himtelL 

•Swords!' said he— 'two sword^ MrWtld!— 
I was not prepared for this, sir,~I assure you I 
had no such mtention/ 

'Choose, my lord, choose,* I answered; *the 
blades are^ood both of them.* 

^Sir.' said he, and be drew himself up in a very 
stately ftshion — I must say that for Liscelyne— 
' Sir, I refuse no man's challenj^e; but neitlwr do I 
accept it but upon certain conditions — name your 
quarrel, sir, and your friend/ 

* My quarrel!' 

* Yes, sir, your quarrel— Do j-ou pretend to say 
that you have any riehis over my child?— It wa's 
that only my letter referred to.' 

* Oh no, my Lord Lascelyne, not to that only. 
—Come, come, here is no time for trifling; 
choow/ 

* I insist upon hearing what is your quanel, Mr 
Wald.' 

*Jtfy quarrel? — You sign yourself," ll^a/J Las- 
celyne,' I think, loo ?— Come, mv lord, draw.' 

*And wherefore ?— Speak plainly, at all events.' 

'In me, sir, you see the rcpn^entative of an in- 
sulted blood — tiiat is not all, but that is enough- 
choose, and choose quickly.' 

' Why. sir, if you think that you have any par- 
ticular title to fight me because I luive happcne<l 
to have some disagreement with your cousin, that 
is well enough in its way, and I sha'nt be the man 
to baulk you — but not here, nor thus, if you please. 
—I must have my boy, sir, first; and secondly, I 
must place him in hands that I happen to approve 
of— lliat's my fancy, sir ;— and then, Mr Wald, if 
you have no ver}- panicular objection, I rather 
prefer going through such things in the most re- 
ceived fiishlon — in short, I ch(K>se among my ovm 
friends, ere I pick among your blades — tliat also is 
my fiincy.* 

' Friends!— Friends to see u*.' — Seconds, for- 
sooth!' 

•Ay, sir, seconds; 'tis the rule, and I have no 
passion for singularities, whatever may be your 
laste.' 

'Come, come — when you next fall out with 
some fop about a pointer, or a dancer, my lord — 
Rome pirouettiiu; dancer — this puppy leeislation 
will do finrlv. I thought we were senous. 

' Serious ! partly so, partly not, Mr Wald. I 
consider, (but I won't baulk you, though,) I con- 
sider this as rather a laughable hurrv of yours, .Mr 
Wald.' 

'Laughable? ha !— was that your word T 

' Ay, lauchable — extremely laughable — quite 
hors des rtgUs,' 

'The regies! — Madam Francoise has taught 
you that pretty won!, too. — Come, come, do you 
wish me to spit on you — to kick you— to crush you 
— to hew you down like a calf?' 

'Sir, you are a ruffian: but give me your 
swords * 

* How beautifully wc went tlirouKh all the pa- 
rade !— how calmly we proved the distance !— How 
exactly we took our attitudes ! You would liave 
sworn we were two professed fencers — and yet 
for me — I knew almost nothing of it— I had never 
tried the naked sword before but once ; and you 
know how — 

But after the first minute of ceremony, what a 
joke was all tliis ! — I rushed upon him, sir. as if I 
had been tome homed brute. 1 liad no more 
thoughts of guards and passes than if I had been 
a bison. He t^tabbed roe thrice — thrice through 
the arm — clean through the arm — that was my 
guard — but wliat signifies this ? 1 felt his blade as 
if it had been a gnat, a notliing. At last my turn 
came — 1 spitted him through the heart — I rushed 
on till the hilt stoppeil me.— 1 did not draw my 
steel out of him.— I »pumcd him off it with my foot. 

' Lie there, rot there, beast — !' a single groan, 
and his eye fixed. 



The Stagy rite says you cannot hate the dead:— 
He never hated. 1 dipped my shoe in hb blood. 

I rushed home as if I had had wings; but mj 
courage forsook me at the threshold. 

I entered the room where Katharine wms — (ihe 
was still seated there, her child on ber knee, wait- 
ing for me)— I enu>red it with my donk wrapped 
about me. I sat down at some little dutance bom 
them— and in silence. 

* Matthew,* said she, • where have yow been ?- 
wliat have you been about.'— your looks m-eie 
strange before— but now ^ 

1 drew my cloak closer about me. 

•Oh! Manliew- your eyes!— will you never 
compose yourself.'' 

•.Never, Kate.' 

*But now von were softening. — Come hithci; 
Matthew.— Oh I try if you can weep,* 

I drew out my sword from below the cloak— I 
held out the red blaile before mo — the Hrop*^ had 
not alllmked yet—one or two fell upon the 6oor. 

* Speak, Matthew! what is thii? — Speak !- 
Ha ! (jod of Mercy! there is blood upon tbtf 
•jword.' 

* Ay. blood, my cousin— blood.' 

* .^ly hu<(band ! my Lascelyne !'* — I beard w 
more. Heavens and' earth ! that I should wiiK 
this down ! One shriek— one— just one ! 



Sacrtd Geography^ or a DeMcripium of (k 
fkiaces metUiotud in the Ota and Ji'm 
Testaments : intended to promote a lniovi> 
^*^g^ of ^he Holy Scriptures, jflccoauo- 
nied by three maps. By Thomas 7. Smi' 
ley. Teacher, rhiladelpUia. 1824. 4ta. 
pp.12. 

The descriptions in this work are extreme- 
ly scant and meagre ; all of them put (^ 
lather Would not cover half of a page. Tk 
volume, indeed, is only tbia, a Scriptaie 
atlas, well executed, with lists of the i»> 
dem names corresponding to those io tk 
Bible, and questions well suited to diicd 
the attention of a child to those particnhn 
of geogniphical position and relation which 
be could easily learn by inspecting Ik 
proper map. Wo think tlic author wonU 
have made a far more valuable book, kd 
be in fact given descriptions of the nMt 
interesting places mentioned. The princi- 
pal purpose and use of this book, we np 
pose to be the giving so much intciest an! 
entertainment to the study of the Scri^ 
turcs, as to make children love to read 
them. This is unquestionably an \xxmM* 
tant object, but it might have hetsa fv 
more perfectly accomplished, by the aid d 
such general descriptions as could be m^ 
sutliciently animated and picturesque fa k 
very acceptable, and sufficiently accufsle 
to be instructive to children, without aqr 
necessity of resorting to other materiak 
than those which are every where acoeiii- 
ble. 

We think the author crra in one particth 
lar of some little conseqTience ; we meat 
in making no dilfercnce between his njode 
of assorting facts which can lie verified tft 
a good degree of certainty, and those, the 
truth of which is, to say no more, extreme- 
ly doubtlul. I'hus he informs his leaden, 
that Paradise was about sixty miles fnn 
tlie month of the Euphrates, that Hiddekel, 
a river of Paradise, was the sauie with the 
modern Gyndes, and that Aslikenaz, a 
graudson of Japhet, peopled FrancC| 



TVS nnven svATBi s^ivbkaut oasbvts. 



)uB brother Biphalh Eettled in the Bntisli 
blei, and their uncle Mafog tat hitiiscli 
iawa ia Ruuia, — juat id the lame way in 
which he mentioDs historical fact* for 
which there U reawnable auihoritj. Now 
Ibia is certainly injutlicious, aod we inigbi 
-pertiapt be juMilied in jmag a itroa^r ex- 



A Duierlation on tht Mature, and Exlml cj 
the JaritdKlion oft/u CourU i^Ute t'nir- 
td Statf, btmg a VaUdiOory Adilrtai 
delivtrtdloVuStudenUt^thtLawdcad- 
tmy of Philadelphia, at Iht don 'if tin 

Aatdemieal Year, on lA«22d ^prii, 1(154, ^^ ___^^ „__^ ^ __^ __. _ _^_ 

By PeUr S. Du Poaaau, LL. D. Pro- ,^i, . performiDg litUe other uie than 
voit of Ihe Academy. "^ p.;-i. «™ „.; 1 - ... 
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jtb the best law authors ofi pi-sitiie enactments, from which the lapse 

t'ogland, than to consider the eiiatcnce <,f\ nf ages ha* taken away the tonn and name 
' " - '■-- 'o that conn* I ol statutes. In Europe, the comioon lur 



lalous circoni- ui" her n: 



is the civil law, — the taw of 



Innce in the hiatory of law, which must :iu imperial Rome. The tct; name is recog- 



iidged of with 



In the social cooditioo which it helped ti> I 
create, and helps to preserve. Bnt all tins ' 
9^ms to OS a meT« falUcy. E*eij nalinii 
must have, by irresistible necessity, ilt 
ronmon, mmnttta law. This muat be true, 
tiatil human laws can reach every »arittY 
nf human action and every exigeac; of 
social life. Laws may be multiplied ddiI 
varied, until the common lose of a counlrv, 
little more than a ayatem of legal 



only to itself atid iiised and applied by anibors who treat upon 



To nAwA arr ad- ' ', 



: plaining- certain legal pbra»eB and l1 



ded, a Brief Sketch of the J^'aliMat.hidi- \ Q„ing tj,e eitent of their meanii^. Bi 



ciory Poaen exrrtittd 
SlaUt prior In Ihe adoption of the praml 
Federal ConitilMon, by Thomm Her- 
geani,Etq. VictProvnit. AndtheAuOior'i 
Diicovne on Legal Edacalitm, deliitrrA 
at Ikt opening of the Lav> Academy, in 
fehrvary. 1821. With an Aprndir awl 
^oU$. Fhitadelphia. 1834. Sro. pp. 



much common law a> this, every body 
people living in regulated society, asauivil- 
\f will have, whencesoevcr it may be deriv- 
ed. Less than this a common law caaoot be . 
lint it maj be vastly more. Principles and 
forms tuggested by the wisdom or chanced 
upon by the good fortune of a distant 
cestry, approved by experiment, and u 
We are glad thata work expressly devuleJ I (ioned by perpetual usage, may, by tlic 
to the very important subject, which Mr i maoy changes and additions of succer ' 
Du Ponceau examines in this volumo, La? i ages, be woven into a well arranged 
at length been published In tliis coimLr^. ' thorough system of taw. In a □: 
It iaof consequence, not merely to lawjti-*. wliorc such a common law as this — '- 
not merely to alalesmen, bill to till lor 
whose protectioa and advantage our na- 
tional judiciary has been established ; — the 
public good demands that the influi 
which "the common law" has upon 



subject; it is no uncommon thing to 
fiod civilians calling their law, the "jus 
commuDC," and treatii^ of it as such. But 
Ibe civil law becontes, in those countries, 
)ie coamwn law, only as it is modified in 
irions ways by the pecnliaritiea of the na- 
ional character or institutioni ; it must 
bow and bend itself to these controlling cir- 
eunutaocei for a long time, ere it acquires 
^ power whidi can inSuence them ; every- 
where in Europe the common law must bo 
Mughl, not more in the Pandects, titan in 
tbe reconled and accumulated decisions of 
jiuUcial courts. We had supposed, that 
since the adoption of tbe Code Napo1£on, 
the written law of France wasAore per- 
fect and independent of collateraraid, than 
that of any other nation. But a remark 
of Mr Du Ponceau's upon this subject, gave 
IIS some interesting infonnalion, ahd strong- 
ly illustrates the inevitable aeoessity of a 
Mounon law. 



itiy poiHiiM idpeii- 



which "the common kw" bas upon the 
poweis or forms or obligations of this High 
Court, should be distinctly seen and ac- 
curately iDoasurcd. The author of this 
valuable woik should have given it a 
better title; it is true that he eianiines 
inly the nature and 



and felt to be something 
* mere supplement and aid to the written 
law, — to be in fact a system of law by it- 
self, of value proportioned to the wisiiaiu 
of its principles, the extent of its operatiou, 
and the importance of the sabjects which 
lie within its reach. Such is the conunon law 
at England. It is easy to imagine tlit 
g;rowth and establishment of a comrnon 
law among a people, with little tegislslivc 
and little help from tbe analogy ai 



jurisdiction of Ihe United Slates courLt : | foreign insUtutiotis. Let a few statulet he 
but tbe question to which he has bt'ot Li^^ i passed ; — we should rather say, let a few 
attention, and which he has done much j rules of conduct be agreed upon or be im- 
good by elucidating, is, whether tliebc | posed by a master and fortified by penal 
courts have a common law jiirisdiclicin, and sanctions. 9ome difficult questions viU 
what that jurisdiction is. Mr Du Pimcfau , arise with respect lo their meaning. 



a that these courts have jurisdit-lior 
^but not from the common law ; in oilier 
words, that tbey derive no authority fruin 
this taw, but that they may look In it (or 
the mode of exercising powers expros^ly 
and certainly given to them, when tbey clio 
find sufficient direction no when; cl<!c. 
Thus, to take the simplest instance, if a 
statute, which conforms to the constitution, 
declares a certain action tu he penal, and 
directly or by necessary implication, re- 

Suires the national courts to visit thi' olfen- 
er with punishment, bnt does D0l[Hv> 



the punishment, then the conrt 

to the common law. and govern thembelt 

by its jaodut operandi. 

But what is this common taw? Thi 
are many popular eriurs upon tbis !<iihji 
wtiich we think Mr U<i Ponceau woclit lir 
done good service in exposing j 



Ihey who exercise judicial fiinctions vrili 
answer them for their own days and li. 
posterity; some cases will occur towliir 
the existing laws do not precisely appl^ 
but an obvious and direct analogy Iroi 
laws aAectiog kindred subjects, will leid \ 
a just decision, and this will be rcmenbe 
ed. Lastly, there will be doubts as to il 
mode of enforcing specific laws or eierci 
ing authorities clearly given — of inflitiin 
punishments unquestionably deserved, r 
alfurding protection where it is claimed < 
right ; and in these cases 



ik I suggest and their ministerial oScei 
e& I processes adapted to the purpose; and it' 
I ibiind good, they will be retained. Thus a 
re i common law may grow up by the side of a 
i;t j statute law and be accommodated 
. p I by it, until each becomes essential 
other. Perhaps 



t alone, Uiat (Le has an origin so unmingled as that we hav 
nature of tbis dissertation, — it brini; njdescribed. In Englai^, we snpposeiCa 
spoken addreaa,— confined the author witli- 1 cerlained, that a large and imporiant pa 
in so narroir limiU. NaUiii^isiiiore com- 1 of the comiaon law is formod from earl 



iir kiiiklive Met 

ibe Icai of coDtradictioii.'ltnt 

iboliihibe Gonuaon. law. Mskc s> nuDV codsi as 

vill, lUi Hcond uitara will still laxet iUclf 

jou: 

— "Expellai furca. tanien uiquc recuneL' 

proof of [Ms. I ihsll adduce ■ very (cceuLamt 
iirikine instance. The emperor IVapoleoa 

to die Frtucb a new and unifDrm code nTlaws, 
■vhicta has been now in (brrc about Iweniy jean. 
~t t> ariioined to be as complete a> a work of ihii 
.ind can be, and well luited to Ihe naiion lor 

11 &r s< I have been able lo obierve. the digetc 
lud code of Juttinisn, tlie fomier lani and ordi- 
iincei of Ihc kingdom, and the irnmcDse colleclioa 
of theworki of tbe dviliiuii ami French iurriU are 
001 leii quoted at piesem in the lawyen pteadina 
than they Ibriiterlj were, and so il would be With 

■tnold flilt recur to it fnr principles and illuiiia' 
tioiu. lad it would rtie triumpbani above its own 
ruins, deriding and deljing it* impotent enemies. 

The question recurs, what and whence U 
the common law of this country f Its prin- 
cipal origin ia clearly the common law of 
England. Wo were once a part of tbe 
empire over which that law extended. We . 
speak the language in which that law ia 
embodied ; the statutes made where it ex- 
isted, and therefore accommodated to it 
both in their phraseology and their enact- 
ments, are tbe models which many of onr 
most important itatutos have foUoived, al- 
most to the letter. Il was therefore una- 
voidable, that the courts of this country 
should look to tbis law, when the phraseolo- 
gy of our statutes was to be explained or 
the manner or extent of their application 
ascertained; — when right* certainly exist- 
ed, — white adequate remedies were itot 
otherwise indicated ; and where certain du- 
ties were made oblatory, while the forms 
and proocues by wbk;h they should be 
discbaigad were not pointed out. Wc 
think Boofa has been the pncednn not only 
of Klmoet all our State oonta, bat of our 



national judiciary. That this coane has 
been pursued uniformly we do not prctend« 
for there certainly are initances of the 
contrary ; but we do believe that it haa 
been eufficiently \oag and general to have 
efltablished, even in the way of usage, 
much of (he English common law, a* our 
own common law. 

It must however be distinctly under- 
stood and recollected, that they are, in no 
sense of the words, one and the same thing. 
There is neither any identity between 
them, nor has the eLder the authority of 
parentage over the younger. A mistake 
upon this point is very common, and from 
it has origioated many erroneous opinions 
and much foolish conduct. It is rather a 
fashion in these days to assail tbe common 
law and deprecate its introduction into this 
free land. If this means only that the 
mUkority of this law should be denied, it is 
well ; bid if the whole body of this law is to 
be throini aside as utterly onfitfor us, — if it 
is to be foigotten or prohibitcd,«-then we 
say fearlessly, our very freedom is gone. 
Those parts of our constitution which may 
best protect us, become a dead letter ; the 
wisest provisions of our fathers, are made, 
by our folly, a mere array of empty words 
—an empty pageantry. Look, for instance, 
at the provision respecting the privilege of 
Habeas Corpus, which f&rma a part of the 
very first article of the constitution. I am 
imprisoned without good cause and apply to 
a judge for this writ — ^but he does not un- 
derstand me. *^Sir," says he, "I have no 
such words in my dictionary :^that volume 
under your arm is a sealed book to me, it 
is a book of the English common law-^my 
volumes of the laws give me no form for 
that writ— they give me no means whatso- 
ever for exorcising the authority which it 
may be that 1 possess." The fact is, as 
Mr Du Ponceau clearly shows, the constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance of it, 
perpetually recognise and adopt the com- 
mon law. In the ninth amendment suits at 
common law are mentioned; in the thir- 
teen section of the Judiciary act of 1789, 
writt of mandamus are in certain cases 
authorized, and indeed in the same act 
remedies at common law are expressly re- 
sened to suitors under specified circum- 
stances. If any doubt remains as to what 
this common law may be, let them be an- 
bwercd by Judge Marshall, who expressed 
himself as follows on the trial of Mr Burr. 
«( 1 understand," says he, *^ by the law men- 
tioned in the statutes of the United States, 
those general principles and those general 
usages which are to be found not in the 
legislative acts of any particular State, but 
iu that ^nerally rccog'niscd and long estab- 
lished law, which forms the substratum of 
the laws of every Sttte." 

The common law of this country, as of 
every other, lies in the wisdom, tlie leam- 
iug, and the conscience of the judicial offi* 
ccrs ; we can have little security that it 
will not be mistaken or abused, beyond that 
which their sagacity and integrity may 
give us. But however numerous or dread- 
ful may be its abuses, they are not Ukely to 



be derived from a regard in tlic English 
common law, so long as our judges look to 
to that law, only for c/trfdtoA, never for 
atdkoriiy. Some writers-*and we may 
indeed say, »om£ daiea^ see fit to dread vast 
evil from the recollection of that system of 
law whence our own originated ; but we 
will let Mr Da Ponceau answer them. 

It may be muH, perhspn, thst iher« is too miirh 
left to tbe discretion of tbe Juili^cs .i* to ihe quan- 
tum, and even tlie nature of tbe piinitihuient, an'l 
sometimes also as to deciding « Ivit i> or what is 
not an indictable act. As to tho quantum of pun- 
ifhmenU I know no itystem of laws in which some 
discretion at least '» n»t left to Hie (.'tuirt acconling 
to the greater or Irsacr magnitude of the offence. 
It is impouible lo avoid this inconvenience by any 
legislation. Tlie same tiiuig may be said of tbe 
authority to chuosc between two or three mild pun- 
ishments ; there may he cases in which imprison- 
ment would be death to tlie party, and when a fine 
may be inflicted upon him with greater effrct : 
others when the reverse may be tbe case. With 
respect to the power of deciding in some doubt- 
ful cases, whether a certain act be indictable or 
not, if it is an evil, it is one to which our citi- 
zens are all subject witliin their respective States, 
and I do not see why any should be exempted I 
from it, merely because they are not amenalue to 
a State jurisdiction. If it were so. it would foUow 
tliat the Federal Constitution has loowned in a 
strange manner the bands of society which exist- 
ed at the time of its adoption, and tnat it proclaim- 
ed impunity to every crime which the State author- 
ities could not reach, until by tbe gradual and slow 
process of legislation, (Congress should provide for 
every case tlMt might in future arise. Such is the 
inevitable consequence of the principle tliat the 
IFnited States have no national conunon law. while 
the doctrine tl»t I comend for is entirely harmless, 
paitiGuteriy when it is considered that the common 
law does not give jurisdiction to the Federal Courts, 
but is merely directory of its exercise. So tliat, 
it appears to me that the opponents of this princi- 

Kle, by not viewing the subject in all its bearings. 
ave m fact been afraid of dangers which are not 
to be apprehewied. 

Thus a phantom has been raised which neeils on- 
ly to be looked fully in the fiice to vanish into 
empty air. Tlie more this question is investigated 
on its true principles, the more I am satisfieu that 
the inquiry will result in the rondu.sions that I have 
formed and which I commit to your future re- 
search. 

We should the more regret that Mr Du 
Ponceau had not occupied a laig«r space 
with his examination of the important sub- 
ject of this address, but that his industry 
and ability have almost exhausted it^ in 
these tew pages. There can hardly arise 
a question ruspccting the common law ju- 
risdiction of our national courts, which will 
not receive some light from his researches 
and remarks. If we indeed form one peo- 
ple ;— if, as we tbndly believe, we may boast 
of a national identity, and hope that it will 
be perpetuated, other writers will follow in 
the path which Mr Du Ponceau has opened ; 
but he has won the honor of being tho first 
distinctly to advance and fully to sustain 
the important pusilioo, that we have a na- 
tional common law. 

We have left ourselves little room to 
speak of the reinuiudcr of this volume. 
Mr Du Ponceau's AJdrcss, delivered at the 
opening of the Law Academy, contains a 
rapid sketch of the history of legal ediica- ! 
tion in England and in this country ; and | 
is both interesting and valuable. That Mr 
tieigcant's view of our national jurispru- 



dence lM:forc the odoption of the 
Constitution, ih able and accurate, his 
gives a warranty, which cannot be atreagt^ 
eicd by any exprcssioa of our opinoa. 
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fIfdgauntieL A TaU ofiKe Eighimmik Cm- 
\htry. By the Author of ^ Wamtry^ 
Philadelphia, 1824. 2 vols. ISmo. 

We find some difficulty in decidii^ wfaetiier 
it is worthwhile to review this book. The 
new Waverly Novel !— 'Why, before the 
15th day of Augtist, Rcdgauntlet will kavt 
a fomight^s opportunity to spread throogl 
the land, and in half that time it will \m 
on every table that ever felt the weight of 
a book, and be read by ten times aa muy 
people as will read our review. Neverthe- 
li>M, some of our worthy patrons may wait 
until Parker publislies, that their set may 
be unifonn ; others may live on borrowing, 
and find themselves more than a fortnight 
off from the owner; others may depenJ 
upon their circulating library, and receiff 
tlieir promised copy at last, here A of hdf 
its leaves, and as to a fair proportioD of the 
residue defiled into illegibility ; lastly, maif 
whom we infinitely respect, may oalcolaa 
upon our reviewing the book, aod so det» 
mine not to read it until they know wlaC 
we think of the matter-^eecing', that if 
left to their own pai-lance, they may eosh 
mit themselves by saying something ff 
other very much out of the way. ITie* 
reflections have brought us to a sense if 
our duty,— or rather have awcAe our nats- 
ral disposition to be generous, even lo selA 
oblivion; and we do beseech that sfliill 
proporticm of our readers, for wbcne espc^ 
cial behoof we incur the hazard of teltim 
the remaining multitude a thrice told tal^ 
not to fall into the sin of ingrafitadet ^ 
thinkins: too little of our kindness. 

But the horrors of indecision agaia » 
sail us. In what way shall we review (fail 
book. We arc violently stirred by ttat 
" last infinnity of noble minds,^-»]ove of 
glory ,^to make an eloquent, and origiosIL 
and delightful, and, as it were, immorttll^ 
ing article upon the Waverly Novels !■ 
the g<*nenil. This, however, we may oot 
attempt, firstly, because, as every body 
knows, we eschew essay-writing*, sccone 
ly, this review must leave our hands for the 
printers, in twenty minutes,-^and thUdhr, 
it is extremely hot, and we are extremeff 
lazy. . If we were wholly governed by tbt 
impulses of indolence, then should we mahl 
a faithful abstract of tbe story. But 
it would be too cruel towards those wbs 
have not read it, — for whose peculiar bm- 
efit we write, — to disable them at omx^ 
from getting interested in the ingeniofl 
mysteries of the novel. We really think 
there is nothing left for it, but to give i 
ver}' general account ot the scenes, ths 
characters, and the events, enlivened by 
a few extracts — and then close with what- 
ever we can find to say in way of remark, 
spinning out the ideas wo chance to lay 
hold of, as far as we can without jeopanl- 
izin? our established reputation for singnlar 
conciseness, and a most scrupulous, and. in* 
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deed, conscientious regard to simplicity and 
elevation of expression ; for a peculiar af- 
fection towards that antiquated quaintucss 
of style> which, in its fear of repetition, 
hardly suffered itself to hint at an idea, and 
a perpetual and remarkably successful en- 
deavour to illustrate the important maxim, 
that ** brevity is the soul of wit ;" for a 
most noble disdain of the base artifice 
which 'would conceal poverty of thought 
heneath the veil of periphrastic phraseolo- 
gy ; and, in short, for being one of few 
words, — ^who never says the same tiling 
more than once. 

^ Redgaimtlet,'* is the name of a Scot- 
tish family of i^uencd, who acquired this 
prepossessing title by being, in all their 
^nerations, as bloody in tlicir dispositions 
and doings as could well be. Tliey be- 
longed to the numerous tribe of Wrong- 
heads, — who are never easy when a quar- 
rel is going on until they get into it, and 
never able to g^t in on the winning side. 
In the rebellion of '45, the head of the 
house lost his head, and — much to the re- 
gret of his disconsolate sun'ivors — ^his es- 
tate ; but he had married an English wo- 
man, whose property descended to his son. 
The intrigues and violence of his surviving 
hrother, who adhered to the Pretender's 
cause, and strove diligently to obtain such 
control over his nephew's person and feel- 
ings, as to make him an instrument in his 
desperate purposes, form about the whole 
of the plot The adventurer. Prince Charles 
Edward, is introduced, and strikingly por- 
trayed ; the prominent person of the talc, 
is the Jacobite Rcdgauntlet, whose extra- 
ordinary character is powerfully conceived 
and executed ;— and the subordinate actors 
are all quite good witliout being very re- 
markable. The scene is laid, partly in 
Edinburgh and partly in the Bonier coun- 
try about the mouth of the Sol way. Tlie 
ibl lowing passage introduces Rcdgauntlet 
the Uncle. Darsic Latimer meets him 
thus opportunely, and writes an account of 
the interview to his friend Alan Fairford. 

I mentioned in my last, that having abanrloncd 
any fishing-rod as an unprofitable iniplt-nicnt, I 
cro9sc>d ov«r the open downit H'hicli rlivicril me 
.from the aungin of the Solway. When I rt* ached 
the bonks of the gieit cstaary. which are here very 
bare and exposed, tlie waters bad recetkMl froiu the 
lai^c and lev(>l «pace of sand, through wliich a 
stream, now (cchie and furdable, found iti( way to 
the ocean. The whole was ilJutninated by the 
■beams of the luw and setting Kun. who showed his 
ruddy front, like a iKurrior preinred for defence, 
over a hugo jjattiemented and turrotted wail of 
crini«Qii aitd hlacJv cluiids, which appeared like an 
immense Gotliic fortress, into wluch the Lonl of 
day was descending. Ilii setting rays gUmmored 
bright upon the wr*i surfaces of tlic f ands, and the 
numberless pools of water by which it vns ciner- 
cd, wliere tlie ipri|uality of the ground had oc4»i- 
sioned llicir bt>iii^ left by the tide. 

The scene was animated by the exertions of a 
nunilierof hor>»enien, wlui were actually employed 
ill Imnting Salmon. Ay, Alan, lift up your ha'iids 
iiud eyes as you will, I can give the'ir mode of 
bshiugno name m appropriate; for they chased 
I 1m* fish at full gallop, and struck them with their 
barbed spears as you see hunters spearing ^Kiars in 
tlie old upestiy. The salmon, to be sure, take the 
thiii^ nioie quietly than the boars; but they are so 

v'm iu their o^n element, that to pursue and 
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jttrike them is the task of a good horseman, with a 
quick eye, a determined band, and full command 
both of his hori«e and weapon. The shouts of the 
fellows as they gallo|)ed up and down in the ani- 
matine exercise— their loud bursts of laughter when 
any of their number caught a full, and still louder 
acclamations when any of the party made a capital 
stroke with his lance — gave so much animation to 
the whole ^rcne, that I caught the enthusiasm of 
the sport, and ventured forward a considerable 
space on the sands. The feats of one horseman, in 
particular, calleil forth so repeatedly the clamorous 
applaud of his companions that the very bankh 
rang again with their shouts. He was a tall man, 
well mounted on a strong black horse, which he 
caused to turn and wind like a bird in the air, 
carried a longer ^pear than the others, and wore 
a sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short feather in 
it, which gave him on the whole rather a superior 
appearance to the other fishermen. He seemed to 
hold some sort of autliority among them, and 
occasionally directed their motions both by voice 
and hand ; at which times I thought his gestures 
were striking, and bis voice imcommonly sonorous 
and commauding. 

The riders began to make for tlie sliore, and the 
interest of the scene vras almost over, while I lin- 
gered on the sands, with my looks turned to the 
shores of England, still gilded by the sun^s last 
rays, and, as it teemeil, scarce distant a mile from 
me. Tlie anxious thoughts wliich haunt me b^^i 
to muster in my bosom, and my feet slowly and 
insensibly approached the river which divided me 
from the 'forbidden ]}recincts, though without any 
formed iritentton, when my steps were arrested by 
the found of a horse galloinng ; and as I turned, 
the rid<-r (the same fisherman whom I had ibimer- 
■y distinguished), called out to me, in an abrupt 
manntr, ' Soho, hrother ! you arc too late for Bow- 
ncs« to-ni^t — the tide will make presently.* 

I tunifd my head and looked at him without 
answering; for, to my thinking, his sudden appear* 
ance (ur rather I should say his unexpected ap- 

firoach) h.iil, amidst the gathering shadows and 
ingcring liglit, something tliat was wild and om- 
inous. 

'Are jtiu deaf ?* he added, 'or are you mad.' — 
or have vou a mind for the next world V 

*I am a stranger,' 1 answered, *and had no other 
purpose tliun looking on at the fishing — I am about 
to return to the side I came from.' 

' Best make haste then,' s^d he. * He that dreams 
nn die bed of Uie Sol way may wake in the next 
world. The sky threatens a blast that will bring 
in the waves three foot a-brcast.' 

So saying, he turned his horse and rode off, 
while I iM^an to walk back towards the Scottish 
shore, a little alarmed at what I had heard ; for the 
title advances with such rapidity upon these fatal 
(Amis, tliat wcll-Diounted horsemen lay aside hopes 
of safety, if they see its white surge advanang 
while tliey are yet at a distance from the bank. 

Theoe recollections grew more agitating, and, 
iiisteafi of walking deliberately, I began a race as 
fast as 1 could, feeling, or thinking 1 felt, each pool 
of salt water through which I splashed, crow 
I deeper and deeper. At length the sur&cc of the 
! sand did seem considerably more intersected with 
I pools and channels full of water — either that the 
! tide was really beeioning to influence the bed of 
I the estuary, or, as i must own is equally probable, 
; that 1 had. in the hurry and confusion of mv re- 
treat, involved myself in difficulties which I had 
avoided in my dclibei-ate advance. Citlier way, it 
was rather an unpromising state of aftairs, for tlic 
sands at the same time turned softer, and my foot- 
steps, as soon as I had passed, were instantly filled 
with water. 1 began to ha\*e odd thoughts con- 
cerning the sm^esK of your fiither's parlour, and 
the secure footing afforded by the * jjavemeut of 
Brown 6 Square ami Scot's Close, when my better 
genius, the tall fisherman, appeared once more 
close to my <ide, he and his sable horse looming 
gigantic in the now darkening twilight.. 

* Are you mad V he said, in the same deep tone 
whicii bad before tlirilled on my ear, ' or are you 
weary of your life? — You wUl be presently a- 



mongst the quicksands.' — I professed my igno- 
rance of the way, to which he only replied, • There 
is no time for prating — get up iHihind me.' 

fic probably expected me to spring from the 
ground with the activity which tiieke Bonlcrers 
nave, by constant practice, acquired in all relating 
to horsemanship; out as I stood irresolute, he«x- 
tended his hand, and grasping mine, bid me place 
my foot on the toe of his boot, and thus raised md 
in a trice to the croupe of his horse. I was scarce 
securely seated, ere he shook the reins of his horse, 
who instantly sprung forward; but annoyed, doubt- 
less, by the unusual burthen, treated us to two or 
three founds, accoinpanied by as many flourishes 
of his hind heels. The rider sat like a tower, not- 
withstandmg that the unexpected phmeing of the 
animal threw me forward upon him. Tlie horse 
was soon compelled to submit to the discipliue of 
the spur and bridle, and went off at a steady hand 
gallop ; thus shortening the devious, for it was by 
no means a direct path, by which the rider, avoio- 
ing the loose quicksands, made for the northern 
bank. 

Afterwards, Darsie is kidnapped, and 
Fairford goes in search of him ; ^ is in- 
duced to go on board a smuggling vessel, 
and becoming very sick from fatigue and 
exposure, is left by the crew at a house 
where certain Catholic spinsters exer- 
cise hospitality towards all who need it 
Here, it happens that Prince Charles Ed- 
ward is concealed under the name and 
guise of Father Buonavcnturc. For pur- 
poses which are afterwards disclosed, these 
ladies wish Fairford to see their ghostly 
Father. 

Oho ! thought Fairford, the murder is out— here 
is a design of conversion ! — I must not affront the 
Eood old ladies, but I shall soon send off the priest, 
I think. He then answered ak)ud, * that he sliouUl 
be happy to converse with anv friend of theirs — that 
in religious matters he had the greatest respect for 
every modification of Christianity, though, he must 
say, his belief was made up to that In which he 
had been educated ; nevertheless, if lus seeing the 
religious person they recommended could uithe 
Least sliow his respect * 

*It is not quite that,* said Sister Seraphina.—* al- 
though I am sure the day is too short to hear him — 
Father Buonaveuture, I mean — speak upon the 
concerns of ouc souls; but * 

* Come, come. Sister Seraphina,* said the younger, 
' it is needless to talk so much about it His--ms 
Eminence — I mean Father Buonaventure— will 
himself explain what he wants this gentleman to 
know.' 

* His Eminence !' said Fairford, surprised — * b 
this gentleman so high in the Catholic Church? — 
This title is given only to Cardinals, I think.* 

' He is not a Cardinal as yet,* answered Seraphi- 
na ; * but I assure you, Mr Faiiford, he is as hidi 
in rank as he is eminently endowed with good gins, 
and ' 

*Como away,* said Sister Angelica. *Holy Vir- 
gui, how you do talk!— What has Mr Fairford to 
do with Father Buonaventure*8 rank ?— Only, sir, 
you will remember that the Father has been alwa)'fl 
accustomed to be treated with the most profound 
deference ; — indeed * 

' Come away, sister,* saiil Sitter Seraphina in her 
turn; *who talks now, I pray you.' Mr Fairford 
wUl know how to cooipoit maiself.* 

* And we had best both leave the room,* said the 
younger lady, ' for here his Eminence comes.* 

She lowered her voice to a whisper as she pro- 
nounced the last words ; and as Fairford was about 
to reply, by assuruig her that any fnend of hers 
should be treated by him with all the ceremony he 
could expect, she imposed silence on him by hold- 
ing up her finger. 

A solemn and stately step was now heanl in the 
gallery ; it might have proclaimed the approach, 
not merely of a bishop or cardinal, but of me Sove- 
reign Pontiff hiroseUT Nor coidd the soond have 
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fair and candiil criticism, by attacking the charac- 
ter of the writer unconnected with bis publication. 

We take it for granted, that our extract- 
ing this passage will be considered fair no- 
tice, that we shall claim the protection of 
this salutary provision of the common law, 
whenever presumptuous ^* follies and er- 
rors," in the form of a literary productioUi 
shall obtrude themselves upon us. 



Sketch of Cormecticul, fo^ yean since 
Hartford, 1824. 1 voL 12mo. pp. 278. 

This Jittle work must not be regarded as a 
novel, or a tale. It has but little story ; 
hardly enough indeed to connect its differ^ 
ent parts; but it is a series, or, rather, a 
collection of sketches, illustrative of the 
principles and habits which prevailed in 
Connecticut some years since ; and exhib- 
iting, not only the character and manners 
of the people who inhabited that beautiful 
coontry, but its appearance, and natural 
or artificial peculiarities. None of these 
sketches are bad, and many of them are 
strikingly exact, and very interesting. The 



It was a lon^ low unpaintcd house, with narrow 
casements, situated about half a mile from tlic main 
road. Near it was a substantial bam. surrounded 
by a laige yard, where a number of animals assent- 
bled exhibited an appearance of comfort, which de- 
noted at once a kind and careful master. Cuflee 
alighting, removed the ban, which formed, or ra- 
ther obstructed, tlic rustic entrance to the demesne; 
and then addressed a few soothing words to his 
tiorse. wlio advanced his bead, and bent down his 
quiverins ear, as if the sounds of the human voice 
were either comprehended, or beloved. 

As Madam L-- — entered slio heard, in the dat- 
teriD^ of knives and forks, the reason, why she vtbls 
not as usual welcomed at the door. Unwillinz to 
interrupt the refection of the family, she took a 
seat unobscnred. She found herteff in the best 
room in the mansion, but to this the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villases would assign, neither the 
name of *' parlour, hall, or drawing-room," avoid- 
ing the example of their city acquaintance, as the 
ancient reformers did the abominations of the 
Church of Rome. AdherioK to their habits of pre- 
cision as tenaciously ai to their ideas of simplicity, 
they gave to this most honourable room, an appel- 
lation derived from its bearing upon the cardmal 
points. The one under present consideration, be- 
ing visited bv the latest beams of the setting sun, 
wad the first breathings of the summer breeze, was 
denominated the ** south-west room.*' As the fur- 
niture of this best apartment of Farmer Larkin may 



story, such as it is, is very easily told. *^^'e 3S a sample of the interior of most of the 

In the town of N , dwelt the princi- Sanctum Sanctorums of the better sort of agricul- 



pal character of the work, who is spoken of 

as Madame L . She is far advanced in 

years, a widow, and childless ; but has all 
the comfort which can be derived from 
the exercise of the highest virtues, and 
from a wise stewardship of a large fortune. 
Her house and family, and domestic econ- 
omy, and social habits, are all minutely de- 
scribed. Near her reside the remains of a 
powerful tribe of Indians, and the account 
of their customs and traditions forms an in- 
teresting portion of the volume. With 
facts, some fictions, as we suppose, are min- 
gled. In relating some occurrences which 
took place among this now dcg^raded and 
miserable people, much power both of par 
thos and of eloquence, is exhibited. The 
style is, throughout, eminently good, though 
not remarkable for uncommon power or 
liveliness. It is chaste and correct; sel- 
dom aiming at high elevation, and yet more 
seldom disfigured by false ornaments. We 
must indeed say of the whole work, that it 
gives distinct and continual indication of 
an accomplished and disciplined mind. Its 
great fault, — and it is a great one, — ^is the 
want of a story of sufficient interest to 
awake the curiosity, and to sustain the at- 
tention of the reader. Its great merit is 
the fidelity and vividness with which many 
interesting sketches are drawn. 

We would willingly make many extracts 
from this volume, not only that our readers 
might judge for themselves of its character, 
but because we could hardly put upon our 
pages any thing which would entertain 
them better ;»but we hardly know what 
to select The following view of the inte- 
rior of a farm-house upon on estate belong- 
ing to Madame L ■ , and of its inhabit- 
ants, is as pleasing to us, as a finely execut- 
ed picture. All who are, or ever were, con- 
versant with the yeomanry of our country, 
and at home in their dwellings, will reoog- 
nise its accuracy. 



turists at that eariy period, it may be well to add 
a brief description. 

The bed, an indispensable appendage, was with- 
out either curtains or high posts, and decorated 



who made the dairy, and spinniiiK-wheel, the prime 
objects^of attention. The white floor was carefully 
sanded, and at each door a broad mat, made of die 
husks of the Indian com, claimed tribute from the 
feet of those who entered. Where Madam Ir— 
was seated, she had a full view of the fiunily, saf* 
rounding their peaceful board, and so cordially en* 
gaged in doing justice to its viands, that not a glaiioe 
wandered to the spot which she o&'upied. 

The table, covered with a coarse vriiite doth. 
bore at the head a large supply of boiled beef and 
pork, served up in a huge dish of glased ware, of a 
form between platter and bowl, though it pxofaahly 
would rank with the latter genus. ' A mass of very 
fine cabbage appeared in the same reservoir, like « 
broad, emerald islet, flanked with parsnips and tuf^ 
nips, the &TOurite **loDg and short saace*' of tilt 
day. At the bottom of the board was an eacMnoiii 
pudding of Indian meal, supported l^ iu Iqeitimats 
concomitants, a plate of butter, and jus of molas- 
es. Four brown mugs of cider, dividedinto eipial 
compartments the quadrangle of the board, and the 
wooden trenchers, which each one manfiiUy main- 
tained, were perfecdy clean and comfortable. 

Fanner Larkin, and his wife, not deeminc it a 
point of etiquette to separate as far as the limits of 
the table would permit, shared together the post of 
honor by the dish of meat At the left hand of the 
fiither, sat his voungest son, and at tiie lirht haal 
ofher mother, her younaest daughter. Thus ths 
male line, beginning at Jehu, and toudyi^ ^veir 
one according to bis age, passed over the heads of 
'Hmothy ana Jehoikim, cndinc in Amariah, the 
nephew, and would-be Methodist. On the other 
hand, the female line, from the mother, who held hi 
her lap the chubbed Tryphosa, passed with geonet 
rical precision through tlie spaces allptied lo Tiy- 



with a new woollen coverlet, where the colour of I phena, Kfiiah, Roxey and Reuey, trnniniTlMiirifh 
red gorgeously predominated over the white and I buxom Molly. Slw was indeed a damsel (rf'Toimi* 



green, with which it was intermingled. So small a 
space did it occupy, that if, like Og. king of fia- 
shan, whose guantic height was predicated from 
bis bedstead ofnine cubits, the size of our fiumers 
should have lieen estimated by the dimensions of 
their places of repose, posterity would do them im- 
mense injustice. 

A burnt, or comer^nipboard, was a conspicuous 
article, in which were arranced a setof brighc pew- 
ter plates, some red and wnitc cops and saucers, 
not much larger than what now belong to a doll's 
equipage, and a pyramidal block-tin tea-pot The 
lower compartment of this repository, which was 
protected by a door, furnished a receptacle for the 
Sabbath-day hats and bonnets of the children, each 
occupying its own place upon the shelves. In the 
vicinity was what was aenominated **a chisto' 
draws, namely, a capacious vault of stained pine, 
which, opening like a chest, contained the better 
part of the wardrobe of the master and mistress of 
the family; while, beneath, space was lefi for two 
or three drawers, devoted to the accommodation of 
the elder children. But the master-piece of finery 
was a tea-table, which, elevating its round disk per- 
pendicularly, evinced that it was more for show 
than use. 

Its surface displayed a commendable lustre, pro- 
tected by a penal statute from the fingers of the chil- 
dren. But an unruly kitten used to take delight in 
viewing, on the lower extremity of that polished 
orb, a reflection of her o\\ii round face, and formi- 
dable whiskers. Unhappily mistaking the appear- 
ance of these for an adversary, she imprinted 
thereon the marks of her claws, too deeply for all 
the efiorts of the good hou^wife to cffiice, and soon 
after expiated her crime upon the scaflbld. A 
looking-glass, much smaller than the broad expan- 
sion of the Farmer's face, hung against the rougtily 
Slastered, yet unsullied wall. A^ few high, strait- 
Bcked chairs, and a pair of small andirons nicely 
blacked, whose heads bore a rude resemblance to 
the "human form divine," completed tiie inventory 
of goods and chattels. Over the low, wide fire- 
pi^, hung in a black frame, without the superfluity 
of a glass, the family record, legibly pcuncd, viith a 
space very considerately lefl for future additions. 
The apartment had an air of neatness, beyond what 
was then gisnecally observed in the houses of those 



dablc sise, but of just proportions, and emplovcd 
her brawny arm, in cutting slices from a large umT 
of brown bread, which she distributed with great 
exactness bjr each trencher, as soon as her fiahsr 
had stocked it with meat, and her mother gamisbsd 
it with vegetables. There was something plea)i^ 
ing in the sight of so many healthy and cheeim 
faces, aad in the dranestic order which evidently 
prevailed. « 

Those of our readers who happen live ii 
our ^' river towns,^' will acknowledge the 
exactness of the following representation. 
It will be remembered that it is particularly 
applied to the country watered by the many 
streams which empty themselves into the 
Connecticut' 

It was one of those fine mornings, in which a 
sofker season makes its first effectual resistanct 
against the lingering claims ^winter; like a bux- 
om infant springing from the arms of a wrinklei 
dame, whose caresses chill it Still the induaact 
of the Sire of Storms was perceptible. The small 
streams moved but torpiolv, between maitfijMaf 
ice, or beneath a thin veil which mi^t liave rnddea ^ 
their progress, had it not been revealed 1^ a col4 
subterranean murmuring. Over the huj^r riven 
small boats were seen glMKng, while their cbeerfid 
navigators repelled with long poles those masses of 
ice which essayed too near an approach; or sim- 
porting themselves on their slippery surftce, c3r 
lected the drifl-wood which adliered to them. Other 
laliourers were busily employed in replacing bridgei^ 
which the swollen waters had injured or destroyed; 

for seldom did the spring-tide floods pass N , but 

the faces of tlie inhabitants gathered gloom inn 
the prospect of an additional weight of taxation. 
While the solitary amateur ai Imired the wrath of 
the resounding streams, the riclicr, and less ronsB- 
tic burgher would cafcuiate the cost, like Madov 
in the wcU-furnished inn, apprehending, " bow tav> 
ridly a fine side-board, and marble chimney-piaos 
would swell the rockoning." But the labovrsM^ 
who had nothing to pay, and foresaw gain from be- 
ing employed about broken bridges, and dilapSdalsd 
fieuces, contented themselves with lamentiag, la a 
less rueful tone, the evils of their ahnost insniar 
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situation. Considoniltle Ion and saflering had fie- ; Fixing bii keen glance upon bee for a moment, 




eye hath 

principal river*. These waters, '■ already the light of that sky to which thou art as- 

wben swollen bv dinolvii^ snows, and the increas- cooding. Thy brow hath the smile of the angels 
ed revenne of their tributaries, came rushing down j who wait for thee.' 

with great power. Inundated streets, mercha-^ts | Martha covered her faca with her hands, and 
lamenting the loss of their goods, and sometimes of ; hid it on the couch, fearful lest she might see agony 
the warehouses which comained them ; or millers in one so beloved. Yet she fixed on that pallid 
gazing with uplifted hands after their floating fab- countenance another long, tender gaze, as the ex- 
rics, attested the ravages of the triumphant flood, piring voice said — 
Here and there, the sharp eaves of a fisherman's 
hut, or the upper story or some building of larser 
dimensions would rise above the encompassing ele- 
ment; wliile the boats employed to take fiom their Redeemer. I shall see thy daughter, and she will 
windows the sick, or the soher sex, encountered be my sister, where all is love. Father ! Mother ! 



1 go, where is no shade of complexion — do 
trace of sorrow. I go to meet my parents, who 
died in faith ; my Edward, whose trust was in his 



continual obstacles from trees partly immersed, and 
fences planted lUce ehevaux ae ftxBt, beneath the 
treacherous waters. 

Occasionally, a bridM from some neighbouring 
town hu been borne uong, a reluctant visiter; in 
one instance a structure oithis sort glided by. dis- 
playing in unbroken majesty a toU«ite, upon . 
whose topmost bar, a red-wmged cockerel was I who hath said, ** The merciful shall oBtain mercy.' 



that 



God, whom you have learned to worship, 
whose spirit dwells in your hearts, guide you thitn- 
er alsa 

Kxtending to each a hand, cold as mazfale, she 
said — 

* I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; sick, and 
ye ministered unto me. And now go I unto Him, 



perched. Having evinced his fidelitv to his favour- 
ite rooet, by adhering to it during all the shocks of 
its nudnight disruption, mora beheld the undaunted 
bird, clap[nng his wings as he passed the town, and 
sending forth shrill notes of tnumph, firom excite- 
ment at his extraordinary voyage of discovery. 



They felt that the chilling clasp of her fingers re- 
laxed, and saw that her lips moved inaudibly. 
Hiey knew that she was addressing Aiin, who was 
taking her unto himselt A smile not to be described 
passed, like a gleam of sunshine, over her counte- 
nance ; and they heard the words ** joy unspeaka- 



bieathed in the fiuntest utterance, but she closed 
not the sentence — it was finished in Heaven. 



Once, an infant, m his crame-ark, suddenly wash- j ble, and full of ploiy.** Something more was 
ed from the cabin of his slumbering parents, glided *^ »- « • ^t 
over the bosom of the pitiless siu»e. He was res- 
cued—not by the daughter of Fharoah, and her 
maidens, but by the father urging (m his light boat 
with eager strokes, while the mcAher, not standing 
** among the flags by the river s brink," but u'adii^ 
imconsaously into the cold, slippery channel, re- 
ceived with extended arms, the babe smiling as he 
aw<Ae. 

The folio winp extract ii of a dififcrent 
descriptioB. Oriana, a younir EogiiBh wo- m^'^ " '. ^.., .^, , . . 

mam followa her husband, an English offi- . ^^ P^'V^^^* ,^^^* e^^'^^'^ ^"^ together, 

and notice them in one article, because 

they strictly belong^ to one class. They 
are— like others of similar size and literary 
character which the press is now perpetu- 
ally pouring^ forth — intended solely to do 



Ckarlts Athion ; the Boy ihai would be a 
Soldier. Boston, 1B23. 12mo. pp. 108. 

Tke Factory OirL By the author of* FU- 
ial Affection,'' '* James Talboty'' Hfc 
Second Edition, Boston, 1824. 13mo. 
pp. 105. 



cer, to this countr}' ; he is slain in battle ; 
she is taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
doomed to a death of agony. She is rescu- 
ed by an Indian Chief, who adopts her as 
his daughter; she afterwards goes with her 



ptotector and abides with him in the vil- f^^t Talejitsof the first order are brought 

fage near M.uiame L . until she falls a ' f^ ^"^ ^«/^- ^he first of these httle works 

viStim to consumpUon. The death scene " ^^^"tifully written ; the style is never 

'^ ambitious, — never elaborate. The writer 

knows that studied eloquence would be 
wholly out of place, and he never leaves 



is thus described. 



Exhausted in body, but confirmed in faith, Oria- 
na^-aitcd her dissofiition. Such was the wasUne ^^ forward path in search of glittering or- 
ofher frame, that she seemed reduced ton spiritual * c* * - *> . ^ 

essence, tremblmg, and ready to be exhalecL Eve- ' laments, but spontaneous flowers spnng up 
ry pure rooming, slie desired the casement to be <ux>und htm, and he has too grood a taste 
thrown open, that the fresh air mieht vi<«it her. i not to cull the fairest and sweetest The 
But at length, this, from an occasion^ gratifirarion story of Charles Ash ton is extremely sim- 
became an object of frequent necessity, to nidlabo- ,^j j,^ j, ^^^ ^ clergyman who 

nous rrspiration. The couch, which she had In-i-n t^j ^ „,„„,, ,,^'u :„ •k« ;«*«^ "^^^r 
resolute in leaving while her strength iiennitted, }*^/ *'"^" »**™ *° ^® interior of Eng^ 
was now licr consuint refuge. The fibrlU- synip- iand ; a man of much worth, piebf, and 
toms of that terrible disease, which delijlit«< to prey learning, but of narrow income. His boy 
on the most fair and excellent, graduall> ili^itipiiear- was educated well, and promised well, both 
ed ; but debiUty increased toan almost insupp«)rtn. ■ in respect of intellect and morak ; but un- 

~ - ed to btcomo a soldier. A good part of his 

enthu^i»sm for the profession of war, arose 
from his love and reverence to the charac- 
iiTot Wafchingtun. His father's eflbrts to 



death had already passed. The irritation of iiain, 
which hail marked her features, subsided into tran- 
quil loveliness, which sometimes brizhtrned into 
joy, as one who felt that. ** redemption drawrth 
nigh.** One night, sleep had not visited hot eyei ; 
for, whenever her sense began to be lullid into 
transient repose, the spirit in its extasy seemed to 
revolt against such oppression, doiruus to escape 
to tfiat region, whf^re it should slumber no more, 
through fulness of bliss. 

Calling to hrr liedside, at tlie dawn of morning, 
the old warrior, for hi*r mother for several nights 
had watched liciidc hir, she sai.l — 

* Knowest thou, Father, that I am about to leave 
)hcer 



wards* the vice, ^d wretchedness, and 
miserable death of a vagabond soldier, 
whom filr Ashton made to relate to his son 
the vicisitudes of sin and sufiering which 
composed his life, considerably weakened 
the detennination of Charles ; and the good 
work was finally accomplished by the his- 
tory which a Colonel Gordon g^ve him of 
his earlier. days. He was living in honour- 
able retireoient, broken down by the dis. 
eases and debility of a shattered and ex- 
hausted frame ; but he had been active in 
his proiession, had passed with honour 
through its gradations of rank, and had 
brought with him, to cheer his retirement, 
wealth and fame. He well knew all the 
business of war, and all its character, and 
he spoke upon the subject plainly and tru- 
ly. This cured Charles effectually; and 
he soon felt that it was neither his duty 
nor his inclination to contribute his mite of 
effiirt to the savage and brutalizing work 
of war. 

In point of literary merit, the << Factory- 
Girl" is decidedly inferior to ^ Charles Ash- 
ton." The stor^, however, is calculated to 
interest those for whom it is intended, and 
not only to interest, btit to profit them. 
Mary, the Factory girl, is poor and friend- 
less, but well instructed in the principles of 
piety and of virtue, and habituated to re- 
gard them as of infinite value. She lives 
in a village where a large manufactory has 
been established, and works in the mill for 
some time. She passes through much 
temptation and distress, but constantly pre- 
fers her principles to her wishes, until at 
length her duty and her inclination be- 
come^, one, and her efibrts and sacrifices 
are rewarded by prosperity. 



MXSCELZ^AJTT. 

NORTH AMERICAN RBVISW. 

We are about to speak of a book,-— a 
new, an interesting, and an important book, 
•—and have some doubts whether we may 
not better call this article a review at 
once, and instruct our printers to arrange 
it accordingly. But we shall not do so, for 
many reasons, the best and readiest of 
which, is, that we are not going to make a 
review. 

The XLIVth number of the North Amer- 
ican, just published, is an excellent num- 
ber, and contains many articles written 
with ability, and filled with valuable knowl- 
edge. We think it well worthy of its Editor, 
and of those who are understood to have 
helped him make it, and that it is calculated 
to sustain the reputation, and, we trust, to 
extend the circulation of Jie work ; and this 



give him more correct impressions upon . is all we have to say about its general mer- 



tliis subject, tliough strenuous, were fruit- 
li'bs ; ho tried in vain to persuade his son 
that Washington was a good man, not be- 
( .use he was a soldier, but rather in spite 
o:' it, and that he would have been, perhaps, 
■ l>ettcr mail had he never been a soldier. 
.'■ . length his father promised that his wish- 
es should bo gratified. But su^n afler^ 

If; 



its. There is, however, one article, re- 
specting which we propose to be somewhat 
more particular. We mean that u|M)n 
Faiix*s Travels, and the London Quarterly 
Keview. 

First, for the facts, whereon we would 
hang a remark or two. Mr W. Faux, »u 
English. Farmer, took occasion to cpme 
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across the waters to look after certain real 
estate in South Carolina, which some one, 
in some way related to his mother, had g^y- 
en him some sort of interest in. He tarri- 
ed awhile in this barbarous land, and then 
returned to Somersetshire. Having profit- 
ed exceedingly by his foreign travel, he 
concluded, in pure love to his countrymen, 
to make a book. Accordingly he prepares 
his octavo, but sinks the Carolina agency, 
and so far forgets what he came for, as to 
announce in his title page, that his journey 
was '^ principally undertaken to ascertain 
the condition and prospects of British emi- 
grants.'^ This book is an unbroken tissue 
of villanous falsehood. We do him the 
justice to say, that he appears to have tried 
bard to believe all the ill he could, and no 
doubt really did believe some things, which 
any one less candid than we, might consider 
wholly beyond the reach of any possible 
credulity. Mr Gifford, editor and autocrat 
of the London Quarterly Review, laid hold 
of this very excellent and valuable work, 
and in an elaborate article, did his ut- 
most so to use the materials which Mr 
Faux supplied, as to cast tlie most unquali- 
fied discredit, nay, the foulest infamy upon 
our national character. We have no room 
— and no disposition — for periphrasis, and 
therefore say at once what we would have 
understood. Mr Gifford, in his strenuous 
endeavours to vilify this country, utterly 
disregarded every principle of politeness, 
decency, and veracity. If we knew any 
words which would express this fact more 
distinctly, we would use them, and we 
refer either to Mr Gifibrd's Review, or 
to the Review of that Review in the North 
American, certain that any honest man 
would find in either article, direct and pos- 
itive proof of the truth of our allegation. 
The London Quarterly was republished 
here, but the article on Faux was omitted, 
because Mr Law of Washington threatened 
Messrs Wells & Lilly with a prosecution, 
if they reprinted in this country the libel 
upon him, which that Review contained. 
We approach to the end of our statement ; 
the last North American contains an ar- 
ticle upon Faux and his reviewer, treating 
them both with great, and with equal jus- 
tice, severity, and ability. We have heard 
many comments on this article, and some 
whose opinions we, in the main, respect, 
have said that its severity if not unmerited, 
was unwise. Moreover, the course which 
the North American takes, in this article, 
is newy and is worthy of some examination 
on that account. 

In the first place let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that it forms no part of the object 
of the writer of this article to vilify Eng- 
land. He speaks of that country, of its 
institutions, its habits, and its whole char- 
acter, with, as we believe, exact truth ; and 
we believe it, because all the facts which 
he mentions are of common notoriety, or 
rest upon unquestionable authorities, vjfiich 
he dtts ; and the inferences which he draws 
from them, and from the general condition 
ci things there, are simple and obvious. 
TjTue it is, that he does state some things 



wl^ch do not altogether bear a testimony 
of praise to the pure excellence of every 
thing English ; true it is, he does assert, 
and show too, not only that there is much 
bad taste, and many foolish habita, in that 
fine country, but that vice and villany have 
ripened there to a monstrous maturity, far 
beyond any thing attempted or imagined in 
this country. But it is equally evident, 
that he attributes these things to the true 
cause ; as, to the contrast between the ex- 
treme poverty of one class, and the enor- 
mous wealth of another, to the intolerable 
severity of the public burthens, to the un- 
happy circumstance, that almost every 
change of trade or fashion, exposes numer- 
ous bodies to the misery and temptation of 
resourceless poverty. But is all this pe- 
culiarly disgraceful to England ? If it be 
! so, is he who asserts it, an unprincipled 
slanderer of a great nation ? No ; he only 
asserts that, while human nature is there 
what it is elsewhere, the temptations which 
grow out of her eminent prosperity and 
social activity, bear, in their strength and 
their number, some proportion to the effi- 
ciency and fertility of the causes which 
produce them. Now, what is this, but the ob- 
vious and unavoidable truth ? And England, 
or Englishmen, have no more right to be 
offended with it, than we should have to be 
very angry at a fair exposition of the sins 
and follies which form a part of our na- 
tional character. It would be just as ab- 
surd to doubt, that within the social mass 
of England, principles of evil are most ac- 
tively at work, as it would be unfair to deny 
the energy and excellence of many valua- 
ble institutions and national habits. We 
must be permitted to quote a pargraph 
from the article in question, which refers 
particularly to this subject 

For his country, the country of our fathers, we 
entertain the tenderest sentiments of respect and 
veneration. The memory of the great and good 
men, the countrymen of our ancestors, is dear to 
us in the next degree to that of those, whom we 
honor and love at home. In the English constitu- 
tion we see some thiols, in the state of society and 
condition of the arts m England, we see much to 
admire and to emulate. We also see monstrous 
defects, enormous contrasts, institutions most per- 
nicious, customs and practices corrupt beyond the 
example of imperial Rome, and an excess of pri- 
vate profligacy, in proportion to the excess of 
wealth and the vehemence of temptation. There 
exists in England a maturity of vice as unquestion- 
ed as the maturity in wealth and art ; and there 
are enormities of no unfrequent occurrence in that 
country, as far beyond the measure of vice in Amer 
ica, as the Duke of Bedford's income is beyond tliat 
of our richest landed proprietors. From this indu* 
bitable state of things, it is plain that it merits a lit- 
tle hesitation, on tne part of our colleague of the 
Quarterly, whether he will pursue this contest ; and 
provoke the exposition of the abuses in his country 
by presses, beyond the reach of tlie * Bridge street 
Association.* It merits consideration whether he 
will do all, that can be done by a literary journal 
of commandine influence, to turn into bitterness 
the last drop of good will toward England, that ex- 
ists in this country. 

But it may be objected, that, supposing 
all this to be true, and to be no more than 
can be said with due honesty and candour, 
yet there exists no good reason for saying 
it Now, it is one Question whether such a 



course would be a wise one, if it were pur* 
sued, as a system of national recrimination. 
If the best intellect of Great Britain used 
ail the facilities afforded by its literature to 
defame us, it might be a question how wise 
it would be to rise in wrath and hurl back 
foul reproach and obloquy, with no regard 
to any other restraint than that imposed 
by exact adherence to truth. But the 
case is not such an one as this. Gladly and 
sincerely do we believe, that the scboian 
and the gentlemen in England are disposed 
to think of us as they should. They breathe 
a different element from us. The kingly 
name and office is with them the rery es- 
sence and abstract of all grandeur and 
power. All authority and all honours em- 
anate from him ; the very law of the land 
does not suppose that he can do wrong, and 
the subject of the crown can have no words 
and no thoughts for greatness beyond that 
which appertains to royalty. Their lords^ 
perhaps their cradled lords, who most be 
visited with almost bended knee and sign 
of worship, whose attendant men and wo- 
men must stand round with reverential 
awe, while His Grace, the Most Noble 
Duke, swallows bis pap, and all the attri- 
butes and accidents of their established he- 
reditary aristocracy, necessarily affect with 
powerful influence the whole intellectual 
and moral habit of the people. But, it 
would be foolish and wicked to reproach 
them and quarrel with them, only because 
their opinions are somewhat affected by 
vain prejudices which they are bom to^ and 
which the many can no more cast aside^ 
than they can shake off their skins. Let 
them be willing to see and admit the good 
that is in us, and let us gladly ackrowl* 
edge the g^ood they have ; then they may 
laugh at our plainness, and show, if they 
can, when it becomes rudeness, and we 
will laugh at their pageantry^ and show 
them, as we may, its vanity. No matter 
how much laughing there is, if it be without 
bitterness, — if it be far removed from bru- 
tal insolence, or malignant falsehood. Such 
a relation between the countries as this, 
would be, perhaps, as good a one as could 
be expected to exist, for a long period, at 
least ; and this would be,^ we do believe^ 
the actual relation between them, were it 
not for the efforts of such men as Gifibrd, 
or rather of Gifford himself. The histoiy 
of the London Quarterly Review with re- 
spect to this country, is strongly marked, 
and easily told. We quote the following 
from the North American Review, not 
merely for its exact sketch of this hbtoiy, 
but for the soundness and importance of 
the sentiments which it contains. 

He sees in Faux*s book itself that Enjdand has 
too many and too parUal friends here. The num- 
ber, it is true, is daily growing less. What our 
political feuds could not do, is rapidly doing li^ 
publications like the Quarterly Review ; and it is 
matter of notoriety, that the feelings entertained in 
this country toward England are less friendly now» 
than in the hottest of the late war. This alien&tioii 
has been mainly effected by this very joumaL For 
the purpose originally of discouragina emigration, 
—a policy very unsound in itself, lor why keep 
shut up in your empire a crowded, starving, rio^ 
uig, maddemng population — some writers m thk 
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iounal undertook to Tilify America. Next, out of 
hmtxed 10 the rtdical emignnti, who flocked hither, 
and some of whom made favorable report of the 
land, they set themselves still more sternly to de- 
hmn it. The haWt thus formed has gained strength 
by indulgence till it now amounts, as is seen in 
this review of Faux, to perfect insanity. lu sup- 
posed writer is an aged man bowed with years 
and with infirmities, and very shortly must appear 
at a highpr tribunal than that even of an indignant 
nation, to give an account of the use he has made 
«f the talents put into his hands. We despise 
cant on all occasions ; but we protest that we think 
more solemnly than he appears to do of literary 
responsibility. Wantonly to defame an individual, 
or stimulate neighbors to a quarrel, would be thought 
m crime of no ordinary baseness: what is it for one, 
whoGontrob a press at the very centre of intellec- 
tnal circulation— who utters his voice, and is heard 
as rapidly as wheels can roll or winds blow, on 
die Ganges, the Neva, the La Plate, and the Mis- 
souri,— to defame, not individuals, but countries ; 
and to exasperate into wrath and bitterness, not an 
^dividual, but a mighty empire, an empire peo- 
pled from his own native land, and in the language 
ofa writer in this very number of the Quarterly 
Review, 'which, of all that history records, has 
employed the shortest time to rise to the greatest 
power and freedom.* 

The article in the North American Re- 
Tiew, must be reg'arded only as an open 
and manly avowal of a determination in the 
Editor of that work, to meet at once, and 
resist by all means which are both efficient 
and honourable, not only the Quarterly Re- 
Tiew, but such other periodicals as may be 
disponed to follow its example, if any such 
^ere be. This is precisely the course 
which the North American Review ought 
at this moment to tuke. This work is, be- 
yond all question, at the head of the peri- 
odical literature in this country ; whatever 
good may be derived from this supremacy, 
belongs of right to the work, but the Edi- 
tor must remember that the responsibilities 
which attach to it, lie upon him. Among 
these responsibilities, who can regret that 
be includes that of protecting our national 
reputation ? In this article, he may be 
considered as joining battle with one man ; 
but this man, from his vast official influence, 
is a host, for he governs a host. Gifford^s 
rancorous and inveterate hatred of this 
country, is as well known as his authority 
oTcr the Quarterly Review, or the power- 
ful and extended influence which that jour- 
nal exerts. It is well that he is met, front 
to front, by the North American, — and if 
(x>mmon fame tells truth, we may be glad 
that its Editor is aided in this good work, 
by one abundantly able to make the better 
and the stronger side appear so. 

We cannot but think this article will be 
usefuL It must convince Mr Gifibrd tliat 
be is not to pursue his reckless course of 
calumny with impunity. It must also teach 
bim that the resistance he will meet, will 
be such as he cannot despise nor pretend to 
despise. He will learn, not only from its 
tone of eloquent indignation, what feel- 
ings his boundless abuse excites here, and 
from its thorough exposition of his false- 
boods, what measures of forbearance he 
may expect ; but from the full and forcible 
array of facts, which the writer quotes, and 
•bows himself prepared to quote, from stand- 
ard Eofflish works, be may be brought to a 



sense of the jeopardy in which he will stand, 
if his plan of warfare upon us be not ut^ 
terly changed. Moreover, if his inveteracy 
of hatred he too obstinate or too violent to 
be subdued or repressed, others, who will 
have the power in their hands, may be in- 
duced to compel him to decency. 

Let it not be thought that we rate too 
highly, the influence or importance of the 
North American. That journal has, be- 
cause it merits, a high reputation ; its cir- 
culation is limited, in comparison with that 
of the London Quarterly, but it is by no 
means small; and sentiments like those 
which it has now advanced, especially if 
they provoke new abuse, and be followed up 
by continued and resolute defence, will go 
the round of our newspapers, and visit eve- 
ry comer of the land. They will go, too, 
across the ocean. There will be nothing 
libellous in them to prevent their republica- 
tion, and the respectable journals of Eng- 
land, who have already rebuked Gifibrd for 
hisdisg^ting intemperance of calumny, will 
be glf^ to use the weapons we provide for 
them, and to tell of the defence we make. 
No doubt, he and his will think it most un- 
mannerly and vulgar in us, to be angry and 
resist; but there are others near him, 
whose purposes will be as much advanced 
by the exposure of his falsehoods, as his 
would be by their establishment, and they 
will be glad to aid in their exposure. No 
doubt, too, his opinions touching our rude 
treatment of him, will be adopted by some 
among us. In this connexion, we must take 
the liberty of citing one more passage from 
the article in the North American Review. 



And one word, before we proceed, to a certain 
class of our own countrymen. When the outrage- 
ous abuse of this country, ori^natiog in the rene- 
gades and speculators, who infest us, has been 
espoused and reasserted by the first literary journals 
in England, by leading statesmen, and in the houses 
of parliament; and when an American author 
or an American journalist, with blood somewhat 
stirred, yields to the impulse, not so much of patri- 
otism as of human nature, and replies to the charge, 
there are some few persons among us, who cry out, 
* a truce to this literary warfare,* * enough of thix 
angr> contention ' and the like. Now we have in- 
variably found that these persons, some of whom 
speak with a very divined aspect, and carry a 
world of magnanimity m their tone, are annoyed 
only by the American rejoinder. Not one of them 
cries * a truce,* when the poisoned dart is thrown; 
but they are all wondrous pacific, when it is to be 
met and warded off. These people are impatient, 
not when the American character is attacked, but 
when it is defended; and when the chafed lion 
roars and menaces his hunters, they protest it is a 
testy bea«t always picking a quarrel. No one w ill 
think we make tiicse remarks at random. We know 
the times, the occasions, and the men; and we 
practise an undeserved forbearance, in not calling 
them more distinctly into recollection. 

We regret that the writer of this article 
did not enlarge upon this subject; it would 
be an easy and a useful work for him, to 
show so distinctly the obligation which now 
lies upon all American writers, to defend 
the reputation of their country from such 
attackja as those of the Quarterly Review, 
that none should hereafter deny or doubt 
it We trust that this duty will be felt and 
discharged; but the subject is too extensive 
for us to enter upon at present 



RBVIEW OF THE COURSB OF STUDY RE<lUia- 
ED FOR ADMISSION TO OUR COLLEGES. 

This new world is usually regarded as 
the land of experiment and innovation. 
There is foundation for this remark, as to 
political institutions and many of the use- 
ful arts of life. Our country, however, has 
furnished one instance of adherence to the 
grood old way, in which we can be blamed 
for want neither of closeness nor pertina- 
city. I refer to our courses of study, both 
elementary and more advanced. Most of 
our college have from time immemorial 
required for admission, an examination in 
Virgil's Works, Cicero's Orations, and in 
the Greek Testament Some, of late 
years, have added Sallust and Collectanea 
Bftinora. Now, sir, the question arises. Will 
this course admit of no reform ? Is the old 
way, without dispute the best way ? Were 
I not in a land of free institutions, and of 
bold and unrestrained habits of thinking, 
some apology perhaps might be necessary 
for attempting to disturb long established 
prejudices. As it is, I shall make no apolo- 
gy. Your readers are assured, that the 
opinions are the opinions of one, who is 
deeply convinced of the importance of the 
early impressions, and of the early habits, 
intellectual and moral, of the young ; and 
who, in reference to the long contests wag- 
ed in our schools with Latin and Greek, 
can look back, and, both as an instructer 
and pupil, say, Quorum pars magna fui. 

Perhaps the propriety of commencing 
with Latin in preference to Greek, might 
well be questioned. This plan is confessed- 
ly against the order of derivation of the two 
languages, and the reason, which formerly 
led to its sidoption, has now in a great meas- 
ure ceased to exist I refer to the use of. 
the Latin language as the common medium 
of communication among literary men. 
Besides, there is in the formation of a large 
proportion of the words in Greek, a regu- 
larity and simplicity, and, so to speak, rea- 
sonableness, which must wonderfully assist 
the youthful memory in its acquisition. 
Neither, it is thought, is the construction of 
its sentences so difficult and involved as in 
Latin. I might also mention the increased 
interest, which is excited in the Greek 
language from the present state of modern 
Greece ; but as in the introduction of my 
remarks I intimated, that I should give you 
the fruit of experience, I shall say nothing 
further of a plan, that I have never seen 
executed. 

On the subject of grammars, I shall say 
but little. Buttmann*s Grammar is consider- 
ed a valuable addition to the Greek gram- 
mars before in use. The view given of the 
formation of the Greek verb is philosophi- 
cal and satisfactory, and the syntax more 
clear and full, than the systems found in our 
other Grammars. It is sugfgested, howev- 
er, that a Latin or Greek Griunmar, con- 
structed on the plan of Wanostrocht's 
French Grammar, would be an improve- 
ment on those now in use. 

It is allowed by instructers, that the best 
method, which can be adopted for the ac- 
quisition of the Grammar of a language, is 
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to direct the attention to the application 
of its principles and rules, as they are ex- 
empli^ in the text book. With this ob- 
ject in view, it has been thoug^ht desirable 
to confine the attention to particular parts 
of Grammar in succession, during several 
Weeks or days. A text book, therefore, 
constructed with a view to aid this plan, 
has been a desideratum. I am happy to 
state, that in Greek this desideratum has 
been Airnished by the publication of Ja- 
cobs' Groek Reader. Of this excellent el- 
ementary work, I shall take occasion to re- 
mark hereafter. 

Let me here, Mr Editor, remark briefly 
on the pronunciation of the Latin and 
Greek Langpiages. It is gfenerally allow- 
ed, that our scholars are deficient in this 
particular, and very much so, compared 
with the scholars of Europe. And what is 
worse, many feel and say, that it is a sub- 
ject of but little consequence. Here, it is 
'believed, is the dilficulty. Now to such 
persons I would repeat the old maxim. That 
which is worth doing, is worth doing well. 
1 would remind them, that the habit of ac- 
curacy—of careful and minute attention, 
is an advantage to be aimed at in the 
study of the dead languages ; and that this 
habit may be much strengthened by ob- 
serving the rules of pronunciation. Fur^ 
ther, we sometimes wish to give authority 
to a sentiment, or point to an expression, 
by the quotation of a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence or phrase. How awkward to be ig- 
norant of its correct pronunciation. Per- 
haps it may be said, that these advantages 
will not compensate for the labour which 
inust be undergone. I answer, that ac- 
cording to the standard, which most of our 
Literary Institutions profess to follow, the 
task is by no means difficult Auxiliary to 
this subject, I would here suggest an im- 
provement in the mode of printing ele- 
mentary books in Latin and Greek. It is 
known by those who have attended to this 
subject, that the correct pronunciation of 
a Latin or Greek word, depends principal- 
ly upon a knowledge of the quantity of 
the penult If long, it bears the ac^ ent ; 
if short, the antepenult is accented. In 
all cases, therefore, in which the rules of 
prosody do not determine the length of the 
penult, let the usual long or short mark be 
placed over the syllable. Thus our schol- 
ars before reading the poets, might with 
little difficulty acquire habits of correct 
pronunciation. 

I remember well, Mr. Editor, that when 
a boy, I went from the study of Biglow's 
Latin Primer to the rea^ng of Virgil's 
Bucolics, and that, with hard study and 
much help, I learnt ten lines for my first 
exercise. As to beauties of thought -or 
expression, Viigil was in my view on a 
level with the Primer. In some of our 
schools, this plan has been improved upon, 
and several elementary works are read be- 
fore Virgil is attempted. Still, sir, it is 
my opinion, that Virgil is read too early in 
our course of classical study. In learning 
our children to read their native language, 
we do not put into their hands the works 



of Thomson or Milton upon their learning 
the primer or spelling book. A boy has 
much to learn, even of his native tongue, 
before he can read the works of a poet 
with pleasure or advantage. It is true, 
that with the help of an ardo and notes 
and a ckms and occasional assistance, a 
scholar may work his way through Virgil, 
and at the end, may find, that his knowl- 
edge of the Latin language has increas- 
ed. But some other book would have an- 
swered this purpose better, and sure the 
Mantuan Baiti should yield other iruit than 
this. Besides, I have often heard the re- 
mark made, that the impressions and asso- 
ciations, which are made by the reading of 
Virgil in the manner which I have describ- 
ed, are such as to produce an indifierence 
to his works ever after. It is as if the la- 
bour and fatigue, attendant on the attempts 
of the young artist to g^ve form and pro- 
portion to the rough material, should be- 
come associated with the symmetry and 
beauty, which are found in the finished 
productions of his art As to the Bucolics, 
commentators cannot agree respecting the 
meaning or design of many of them. The 
Georgics are allowed to be difficult in con- 
struction ; and the JEneidy so far as art is 
concerned, is considered the most hig^y 
wrought epic poem in existence. And is 
it in the rtudy of these productions, that 
the scholar is to learn the rudimentB of the 
Latin Langitiage ? 

Experienced instructers will, I believe, 
join with me in deciding also against the 
use of Cicero's orations, as a part of the 
preparatory course of study. But lest this 
article should be too long, I will concisely 
and definitely state my objections to this 
book. 1. The construction of the senten- 
ces is too involved and difficult for a learn- 
This difficulty seems intimately con- 
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nected with the oratorical style of the 
Latin Language. 3. The minds of the 
young are not sufficiently matured to un- 
derstand his reasoning. This arises, partly 
from the subtilty of the argument itself, 
and partly from the necessity of having 
at once in the mind a comprehensive view 
of the whole subject, which youthful minds 
find it difficult to acquire. 3. My third 
objection to its being used as a part of 
the preparatory course is, that if the stu- 
dy of these orations were deferred to a 
later period, when the mind could under- 
stand and feel the force of the reasoning 
whi(h they exhibit, it would be of advan- 
tage in other respects, than as afibrding a 
knowledge of the langfuage. 

Sallust is the remaining Latin author. 
Some difficult expressions are to be found 
in his works, but I do not object to his 
holding a place among the authors to be 
studied preparatory to admission to Col- 
lege. 

The objection to the use of the New 
Testament as a text book in Greek, have 
been frequently stated. They may be 
summed up, as follows : 1. The Greek is 
not pure and classical. 3. In the Epistles 
particularly, the construction in many 
passages is difficult 3. Our familiarity | 



with the translation 4. The associationi^ 
unfavourable in a religious view, connect- 
ed with its being used as a school book. 
6. It may be read at a later period with 
woore advantage, when a knowledge of the 
langfuage will enable the scholar to judge 
as to the accuracy of the translation in 
coomion use. On this subject^ I shall not 
enlarge. 

The necessity of remarik upon the r^ 
maining Greek book. Collectanea Minora, 
is superseded by what has already been 
said on this subject in your review of Ja- 
cobs' Greek Reader. I have always con- 
sidered the poetical parts of Minora, m 
injudiciously selected, constituting as it 
dcK'S, a part of the preparatory coarse of 
study. I agree with you also in the 
opinion, that the selections in Jacobs* 
Reader are wisely made — ^well suited by 
their arrangement, both to aid the feeble 
steps of the learner and to allure him to 
the fields of Grecian literature. Let me 
here, Mr Editor, express the satisfaction* 
which is felt in the view of every attempt 
to render our elementary coune of stuc^ 
more thorough and adequate. A feeling 
of gratitude is also excited towards those, 
who, instead uf regaling themselves with 
the fruits of learning, are willing to labour 
for the benefit of others. This remark is 
equally true, whether our literary hus- 
bandmen be employed in rearing plants of 
native origin, or whether, selecting those 
of other lands, which are congenial to our 
climate and suited to our wants, they 
transplant them with due care and atten- 
tion. 

I will only add, that there is much room 
for improvement in our preparatory course, 
as to the study of Geography, Book-keep> 
ing, fcc Bnt these are subjects of com* 
mon remark. 

As objections have been made to several 
books now in use, before concluding my 
remarks, I will propose substitutes, hk* 
stead of Viigil and Cicero's Orations, I 
would require Cesar's Commentariea and 
the five books of Livy now used in onr 
Colleges, making Vii^gil and Cicero a part 
of the College course of study. 1 would 
omit the stu^y of the Greek Testament 
and of Minora, and substitute Jacobs^ 
Greek Reader, with the hope, that in a 
second edition of this work, when the long' 
promised Greek and English Lexicon shall 
have been given us, the Clavis now found 
in Jacobs may be removed, and its plac» 
filled with more copious extracts from 
Greek authors. Till then, I would pix>* 
pose the reading of Xenophon^ Anabasis 
or Cyropssdia. 

Perhaps the course of study here pro« 
posed by way of substitute, may not be the 
best that can be suggested. The object of 
of this communication will be answered, 
should the attention of literary men be di- 
rected to the subject I am persuaded, Mr. 
Editor, that improvements in our Academ- 
ical institutions, have not advanced with 
tlie progress of society in science and Utr 
erature* B. C» 
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POETRY* 

AJK UTDIAV AT THK mJATIVO-PLAGS OF UB 

FATHKRS. 

It is the spot T came to seek, — 
My Others* ancient burial-plaoe. 

Ere nom these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot,--I know it well— 

Of which oar old traditions tell. 

For here the upland bank sends ont 

A ridge toward the river side ; 
I know the shaggy bills about. 

The meadow smooth and wide; 
The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

A white man, gazinc on the scene, 
WoqU say a lovely spot was here. 

And praise Uie lawns so Iresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I lilbe it not — I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sbeep are on the slopes around, 
'llie cattle in the meaoows feed. 

And labourers turn the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yeUow seed. 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay. 

Whirl the bright chariot o*er the way. 

Methinks it were a nobler sight 
To see these vales in woods arrayed, 

Their summits in the golden light. 
Their trunks in grateful shade. 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 

Cer rills and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all. 
The finest hero, trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall. 
And seamed with glorious scars, 

Walk forth, amid his ki^, to dare 

The wolf^ and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in which the dead were laid* 
Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 

Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and Bowers, 

And the gray chief and eifted seer 

Worshipped the God of thunders here. 

But now the wlieat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior's breast, 

And scattered in tl)e furrows lie 
Tlie weapons of his rest. 

And there, m the loose sand, is thrown 

Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah Hitle thought the strong and brave 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth. 

Or the young wife, that weeping gave 
Her first-torn to the earth. 

That the pale race, who waste us now. 

Among their bones should guide the plough. 

Tliey waste us— aye — ^like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 

And &st they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day, — 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 

Are driven into the western sea. 

But I behold a fearful sign. 

To which the white men*8 eyes are blind ; 
Their nice may vanish hence, like mine, 

And leave no trace behind, 
Save rains o*er the region spread. 
And the white stones above the dead. 

Before these fields v^ere shorn and tilled. 
Full to the brim our riven flowed ; 



The melody of waters filled 

The firesh and boundless wood ; 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more. 
The springs are silent in the sun. 

The rivers, i^ the blackening shore, 
With leMening current run ; 

The realm our tritws are crushed to get 

May be a barren desert yet 

B. 



RBBSCCA TO ROWBirA. 

"Lady, Fve looked upon thy fece ; 
And beautv, kindness, virtue, grace. 

Have all combined to make thee fut, 
O ! may thy fortunes be as bright. 
As are those eyes, whose gentle light 

Thy features now so softly wear. 

Lady, I love thee, for thou art 

The bride of liim to whom my heait— '* 

She paused and turned aside — a tear 
Flowed from her eye — ** ! I am weak, 
Foigive me, but I cannot speak 

Cn him who is to thee so dear; 

To whom I owe my honour, life ; 
Who fou^ so nobly at the strife. 

The mortol strife of Templestowe, 
For a poor Jewish maiden, whom | 

All other men left to her doom. 

As if she were of man the foe. 

My blesring on him — fere thee well ; 
Long in my heart thy form shall dwell 

Enshrined ; and when I think of tbee, 
Joyful shall be the tears I shed. 
That Heaven has poured upon thy head 

Its richest {^— Lady, thou'lt see 

My fece no more ; f go away 

To other lands — men shall not say. 

That the poor Jewess lives a slare S 
No, my despised, degraded race 
In this feir land can have no place. 

Yet though the daridy •rolling wave 

Divide us, while we live on earth ; 
We meet again — my lowly birth. 

The scorn which all have ficeely given 
As if it were my birth-right here. 
Are noueht— mv liumble, fervent prayer 

The (^ of Israel shall hear ; — ^we meet in 
Heaven. H. 



A THADITIOV OF THS LAKE OF COMO. 

There shone no star on Como*8 lake. 
No Summer's breese its surfece curled; 
But stonny winds across it swept. 
And wave on wave with fury hurled. 

And loudly dashed the billows white 
'Gainst Touro's massy walls of stone ; 
Yet lo ! upon its balconv 
At midnight stood a maid alone. 

And down upon the roaring waves 
She bent her dark Italian eye ; 
Willi close knit brow and anxious gaze, 
Intent some object to descry. 

Tliere bloomed no rose upon her cheek. 
Though youth was hers, and beauty too; 
One gem gleamed o'er her forehead feir, 
'Mid clustering curls half hid from view. 

And sadly, when the storm was o'er, 
And winds had howled their dying lay. 
And midnight's hour had long since strock, 
Despairing turned Ihe naid avaj. 



** He comes not ! and he will not come ! 
Hie ftonn hath driven his bark aside ; 
Beloved ! on earth we meet no more. 
For oh ! mom sees me Rodolph's bride !" 

She weeps; but lo ! a soft sweet note ! 
One note u|)on a flute is heard ! 
Half wild with eager joy she bends 
To gaze once more upon the lake. 

And through the deepened shades of night 
Dancing upon the foam, a bark. 
And one tall form she d^ly sees, 
With snowy plume and mantle dark. 

" Be swift !"— 'tis Carlo's weU known voice*! 
With trembling haste the maiden ties 
The knotted c^rds o'er balustrade. 
And ** Now I come V* she fiuntly cries. 

Red, briei and sudden came a flash 
That moment from a casement low; 
Down sunk the snow-white plume, and on 
Drifted the boat, unsteered, and slow^ , 

• 

Fun well she knew her sire's true jum,^ 
His stem revenge, his watchful eye ; 
One shrill, long shriek rans through the air ; 
Ne'er in bii ear that shriek shall die ! 

Then comes a brieC an awful pause, 
And then a deep and sullen plash, 
Twice 'gainst the castle's massy walls 
With hoarser groan the billows dash. 

Is it a whiter wreath of foam. 
That on a wave's dark breast I see ? 
Is it a maiden's snowy robe .' 
Tis gone ! — 'tis gone, whatever it be! 



THE ROSE D'AMOCR. 
To 
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*0 not the rose d' Amour for me,* 
But let it ever bloom for thee ; 
For thee its brightest tints mveil, — 
For thee unnumbered, tweets exhale. 
*Twas nurtured in tl^ sunny clime, 
Where glow the citron and the lime ; 
Where nymphs have hearts as warm, as true. 
And where each swain is feithful too. 
Then let me weave the roseate braid. 
And with it quick thy temples shade ; 
'Twill lovelier seem, entwining there. 
And Uush to fend itself less feir. 



A FAREWKLL TO A FAVOURITE SPOT. 

Ye feir domains which nature loves to kiss. 
Where my whole soul by macic spells was bound. 

Wrapped in a short reality of uiiss. 
While fancy flung her golden dreuns around ! 

Flushed with the flowery pride of Summer sheen. 
Your laughing verdure cheered my frequent 
view; 
Brown Autumn's breath now sears the withering 
scene. 
Tinged with each bright but melancholy hue. 

Jov of mylfe ! I will not see thee droop; 

Nor count thy charms, decaying leaf by leaf; — 
Thy groves a desolate and drMry group. 

Thrilled by the moaoiogs of thy wintry grief. 

■ 

But back I haste to cnwds and hurried life ; 

Back to the town and all its tasteless joys ; 
Where rude Ambition stalks, with mUiless strife, 

And silken Pleasure smiletb and destroys. 

There must I act the cringing ooartier's part. 
Through gliuering balls wSh Fashion's fools to 

go; 

There learn to simper, though the sickening heart 
lie ooidand cheeilets as a waste of snow. 
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One lUryM o'er the ^m honion bums, 

Whose IwinkLing bcnnn obuin their mifty way 

Tu IIoM— who whiipen feimlv of ntursi. 
When night'i dark oood ihall By the bunting 
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ilm leqaeilered lale, 
fluiren bad l«led) 
toh the wlaipering g«l« 
From inltrier Sooimer ihaded > 
Han tlMW forgot the pebbly brook, 

Which poured iu Rurgiiog billow. 
When o'er our unmolested nook 
Waved ayelhegiaceful willow^ 

There by the ruihy brink thy bard,^ 

EBiiKd in linleii pleasure. 
O'er Ihe cool creen, wai whylome heard, 

Id looee mellifluous measure. 
Wooing the nymphi thai laughed around, 

Tfin'prlpAD von ruffped mountaiD; 



■ach fragrant flower is fled— 



The valley lies all v 

In winliy bonon 

That brook of itreai 



altered trunk 



■uihing. 



Alann not then the poei'i fire, 

Not break his gloomy tlumben ; 
That ipal alone can song inspire. 

Which waked forgotten numben, 
Sleeps still his fmen Eincy then 

Chained to an icy piUow, 
While lui harp, warped h^ keen despair, 

Hangs on the aOha^ niUow. 

While ftoned Winlet'i hoaij brow 

Is kail in speechless anguish, 
All ice-bound on the leafless bough 

Its chords neglected languish ; 
Or moved by breetes cold as death 

Sigh forth iEolian sidneis ; 

irlwiod's harrowing brealbt 

T", 



Howl wild, and shriek 



foreifn countriea, without permiuioQ <il'| 
the cenior. This decree ii also to be ap- 
plicable to CDgraviD^ tor CTCr; hiad un , 
copper or ttone ; geographical works^ mu- 
sic, atld picturea included. The decree ri.'. 
latea [says the CoiiDl} not merel; to Ibo^o 
who publish on their onn account, but ah„ 
tolhoae who inay execute workson accomil 
of foreigner!, or muj send persons inl.> 
foreign countries lo do such ivorks. Such 
' Austrian despoLiam. Such arc its efibrt^^ 
debase and enslave maokiild. The N«>v 
Monthly Magazine has the honor ul' bciii;r 
forbidden an entry into the states under 
the Hapsburg yoke, a tettinwny of barba- 
rian animosity of wbicb it may well be 



Great expeclationa have beeiT' excited 
lih regard to a Poem called "Philipii-: 
Augusle," about to be published by M. Piir- 
seval Grandmaison, otie of the membera oi 
the French Academy. The oolightentii 
judges whom the author has consulted re- 
specting his work, have been much strixk 
with ils poetical beauties, and predict tLal 
it will be singulariy auccetafol. 



not parallel with the true bow, bat in an 
unglc o about five degrees, and appeared 
to crost the first at about two degrees rrout 
the horiioo. Colon welt de&oed. The 
observer was so situated aa lo have a full 
tiew of both for some mioutea. This ia ft 
jibenomcnon wUch does not appear to b« 
accounted for on any principles of optics 
iiilberlo established, and may toail to in- 
vestigation. I h've been infanned that 
bows similar in appearance wer« seen in 
iloxbury, on Ihe lunrning of the 18th insL 
South Boflon, July 98. W. 

rLDEHCE or BOUNDS OK DirpKaxRT 



The next publication of the Great Un- 
known is said to be founded on the adven- 
tures of certain adherents of the Pretender, 
about Mteen years after the rebellion. 



SPIBIT. 

A few years ago, Mr Warburton, nf 
London, sent to the late Dr Marcet of Ge- 
nera, a certain quanti^ of a particular fl<Nil 
arising from the rectincation of the acenc 
acid of wood. Messrs Macaire and M.r- 
cet,jr, member* of the Society of PhyBi'-- 
and Natural History at Geneva, bavin:.' 
examined this fluid, read in the meetiDg oi 
the Society, held on the leth of last Ocio- 
ber, a memoir on the lubjecL These tno 
chemists have given to the fluid in question 
the name of Pyroxjlic Spirit, which recall!: 
its origin. Their observations lead thcni 
to conclude, flrst, that there exist at le^^l 
two vegetable fluids, simple, and disiijict 
from alcohol, but possessing like that liqnul, 
the property of forming with acids, parllc- 
ular etherial spirits; secondly, that tbr'^i^ 
two fluids, which they distinguish by {\<i: 
names, Pyroaecfic spirit and Pjroijlic spir- 
it, are different from each other both in thrjir 
properties and in their composition. 

rECULIABITT IU ' 



IKTBZiLlaBNCIl. 



FROSPBCn or LlTERATCraC Hf THE AUSTKI- 



The following notice of a peculiarill i 
the appearance of the Rainbow, was pul 
lished in the Boston Ccniiucl. 

A rainbow was seen at South Bostur 
yesterday morning, six o'clock, a lillli i 
Ihe south of west, which appeared lo Jii:! 
Connt Strassoldo, President of the Milan tate id its principles wilb Ihe cominottl 
government, has giyen notice, that by a received theor)-. ThetrueSott was a in 
decree of the Anlic chamber, the subjects defined arch, the chord of which was uu 
of the Austrian government are forbidden eighth of a great circle, and bad nothing )>c 
to print tlteir oi"> works, or any others, io I cnliar attached lo iL The /olse bom w> 



In the human ear the fibres of the cir- 
cular tympanum radiate from its centre to 
l(s circumference, and are of equal Inigth; 
but Sir Edward Home baa found that in the 
elephant, where Ihe tympanum is oral, 
ibey are of dilfcrent lengths, like the radii 
I'rom the focus of an ellipse. He considers 
that the human ear is adapted for soimda bf 
[he equalitj of the radii, and he i« of opin- 
ion that Ihe long fibres in the tympanum of 
Ihe Elephant enable it to hear very minute 
wunda, which it ia known to do. A piano- 
forte having been sent on purpose to Exe- 
ter Change (a repository for wild beasts], 
the higher notes hardly attracted the £]»■ 
phant's notice, but the lower ones roused 
his attention. The efiect of the hi^er 
notes of the instrument upon Ihe great 
Lion in Exeler Change, was only t« excite 
his attention, which was very great. He 
remained silent and motbnlcsa. But no 
sooner were the flat notes sounded, than be 
sprang up, attempted to break loose, lashed 
his taU, and seemed ho furious and enraged, 
as to frighten the female speclators. This 
was attended with ihe deepest yells, which 
ceased with the music. Sir C Home ha« 
found this inequality of the fibres in neat 
cattle, Ihe Hone, the Deer, the Hare, and 
the Cat 



Dr T. L. Tfaienemano, who spent tha 
winter of 1830 and 1831 in Iceland, made 
numerous observalioos on the polar lig^its. 
He slates the following as some of the gen- 
eral results of his observations; 1. Tha 
polar lights are situated in the lighteal and 
i highest clouds of our atmosphere, t Hey 
j arc not contined to Ihe winter season or ta 
. Ihe night, but are present in favourable 
■ circumstances, at all litnes, but are only 
distinctly visible during the absence of tbe 
I solar rays. 3. The polar lights have no 
I determinate connexion with Ihe earth. 4. 
I He never heard any noise proceed fmio 
I tl.em. S. Their comtnon form, in Iceland, 
IS the arched, and in a direction from N. E. 
I and W. S. W. 6. Their motions at« vari- 
' ous, but alw;:js within the limits of clonda 
containing them. 

",*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
I which this Gazette i* exchanged, and of 
; which the price is less than that of tb* 
< Gazette, are expected to pay tbe diflerence. 

' a H. ii Co. 
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CUMHINGS, HILUARD, Ji Co. 
PTaVE jwt rac^Ted from FrBooe and 
Oermuij, •e¥enleeo cages of BOOKS, most 
of tbem Teiy valuabie and rare, and Iht 
piice low> Ataoag tfaem are tbe following; 
Waltuoi (Brii.m] Biblia »acn Poly slotla, 

iHebr.SaauT. Gnsc. Sjnac Chald. flhiop. 
>er«ic et Voig. Lut) Load. 1657. 6 vols. 
feL Well bound and in excellent order. 
[TbU ii Ihe moat valuable of the Polyglolt*, 
•nd htl Defer jret been supeneded.] 

Cattelli (Edmundi) Lexicoo Heptaglot- 
ton, Hcbraicnm, Chatdaicum, Hy riacum, Sa- 
, Elhiofncmn, Arabicum el Per- 
iii acceuit GTaminatica Liogua- 
tnm earundem. Lond. 1S69. S vols. Ibl. 
friua Lexicon ibould accompany the PoI<f- 
■jotLf Price of the Pol; ^lotl Bible aod 
Lexicon, $8^00. 

Kennicott (Benj.) Vetiu Teilamentuin 
Hebraicum, cinn rariii Lectionibui. Oxon. 
1776— «0. 2 tocn. foL in board*. (43,00. 

BnxlorTs (the elder] Hehrew Bible, with 
a Rabbinical Commeotary, iiicludinff hii 
Tiberias lire Commeatarius Maiorcthicut. 
Baiil, 1630. 3 vols. Ibl. in boards. $30,00. 

Critici Sacri : sive Aunolata Etoctisbimo- 
Tum Viromm in Vet et Nor. TeBtamcntum. 
QuibnB accedunt Tractatua vahi Theologi- 
co-philolo^cL AmiteL 1698. 8vol>.io9. 
kandiontel; bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition coDtaini more than the London edi- 
tkm of 1660.] 

Calvini (Jobannit) Opera. AnteL 16GT 
—71. 9 vols, to S. in rclliun. 

Bibliottieca Fratrum Polononun. Irenini. 
1666 and 1692. 10 toI*. id 7. foL in boarji, 

Socini (Fansti) Open. 2 torn. 

Crcllii (Joanois) Opera. ■ " ' " 

"Uchliogiii" " ' ■ '■ 
a PoBthun 
1 tool. 

Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 rols. in 1. 

Przipcovii (3amu«lis)Ci^taIioDet SaciK, 
etc 1 lom. 

Cterici (Joaonis) Commentarius in Vet 
•t Nov. Tettain. AuisteL et Francof. 
1710—31. T vols, in 3. 

Hammond's (HeQr;]Faraphraie aod An- 
notations on the New Testament Lood. 
1671. b\. 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi] Conunentariui Ana- 
^tico-eiegcticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
Bem. Amstcl. 1733. 3 torn. 4to. neatly 
bound in vellum. (7,87. 

Woiai (J. Chriit) Cone Pfailologicn et 
Criticas in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 »ol«. 
4Kt $7-35- 

Rowinmuelleri (E. F. C.) ScboIJa in Ve- 
ins Testament um. Lipa. 8vo. viz. 

Id FenUtenchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 
" Vol.II.(Eiod.}lBSa. 

In Psalmos. Vol. I. (Ps. L— xx.) 1831. 
VoL IL (Ps. xxi.- liv.) 1822. 

In Jcsaiam. 3 vols. 1 S 1 »— SO. 

Id Ezechiel. 3 vols. 1808 — 10. 

Id Ftxipbetai Minores. 4 vols. 1813—16. 

Ehese arc tbe latest editions of this valua- 
I commentan'.} 

Schuizi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
MWtom. Continuata (inde a toL iv.) a G- 



LBjuer. Noiimb. 17S3— 98. tOvals.8voL 
Miltii [J.)NoTUiii Testamentiun, cum Lec- 
tionibu* rariautibus. Oxun. 1707. foL 

0:^ Catalogues may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, Comhili. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 
A FLORA of the Middle aod Northern 
Sections of (he United States, or a Sjitem- 
atic Arrangement and Description of ill the 
plants hitherto discovered in the United 
States, north of Virginia. By John Torrey 
M. D. 

This work contains ori^nal deicriptiolu 
of all the species which have come under 
the observation of the author; to which 
are added, copious Synonymes and Locali- 
tiet. Its plan is nearly similar to that of Mr 
Elliott's valuable work, and, with the prom- 
ised Wettern Flora of Mr Nuttall, will 

of tbe United States as our present knowl- 
edge wUl affiird. 

This work will be completed in 8 or 10 
numbers, each cootaioing atwut ISO pages, 
and accompanied with one or more plates. 
A number will be published, as nearly 



.01 , 






months. Price $1,25, payable on deUvery. 

The flr«t and tecood numbers of this ral- 

uable work are already publiihed, and may 

be seen at CuMMiHas, Hiu,ij>ko, b Co't. 



A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY, 

In the year 182t, with a descriptioo of 
Gibraltar, accompanied with Kveral en- 
^vings. Bj an American. 

" The design which has been kept in riew 
preparing tbis Journal for tbe press, is to 
give a faithful picture of objects wbich came 
under the author's observalion, and to bring 
them up in such a manner that thej may 
strike the reader's mind as they at Gist 
struck his own ; for this reason the descrip- 
tions have been made didose, in order to 
embrace inch circumstances as he deemed 
necetsary; tu bis plan. It may be consider- 
ed a fault to enlarge to much on trillea ; but 
perliapi it may be received in palliation, if 
not in excuse, that they are always the 
very same trifles which have served to fas- 
ten in his mind tbe more important subjects 
Willi which tbey were connected, and are 
still strongly and agreeably associated in 
bis memory." 
For sale by CuNifmos, Hilliabd, & Co. 



NEW BOOK& 
Private Correspondence of William 
Cowpcr, Esq. with several of his moat inti- 
mate friends. Now 6nt published from 
(he Ori^nala in Ihe possession of his kins- 
man, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welbome in Norfolk. 

Memoirs of John Aiken, M. D. By Ln- 

Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History, 
with Notes, &c. By John Ware, M. D. 

Hccrcn's Politics of Ancient Greece. 
By George Bancroft 

CUHMIHSS, HiLLURD, tt Co. 
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DAVIS" JUSTICE. 
CuMHINGS, HILUARD, b Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on (he Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in CrinuDal Proaecutiona. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Mana- 
cbuaetts. Also, 

A General AbridgmeDt and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law—Vols. I. IL UI. Tbe 
IV. and V. Vols, in Press. 

Subscribers are requeated to call lor tbe 
above works. 

CUMMINGS, HILUARD, b. Co. 
Have just received fnmi Paris, the fol- 
towing new Works : 

Mimoirea pour servir a la Vie du Gioi- 
ral La Fayette, et ii I'Hiatoire de I'Aa- 
sembl^e Constituante, redigis par M. Reg- 
nault-Warin. 

Essai lur I'Histoire Ginirale de I'Arl 
Militaire, de son origine, de sei progria 
et de aes revolutions, depuis la premiere 
formation des Sociitis Europtenet jusq'i 
noa jours, orni de quatorze planches. Far 
ie CoL Carrion Hiaas. 



CUMHINGS, HILUARD, it Co. 
Have just recMved from Gennany and 
France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
logical and Claasical Books, which have 
been selected by Mr Hitliard in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent Among them 
are a great proportion of Works extremely 
rare, curious, and valuable. 



CHART OF MOBILE. 
CUMMINGS, HILUARD, li Co. have 
just received a lew copies of a new Chart 
of Mobile Bay, in tbe State of Alabama. 
Comprising the Riven and Creeks Bf 
Curtia Lewis. ■ 



DRAWING MATERIALS. 
CUMMINGB, HILUARD, U Co. have 
received a choice aaaortment of Drawing 
Materials, consisting of 

Reeves ii Son's Water Colours, put up iit 
boxes of all sizes, many of which are ele- 
gant, composed of mabagony, rose wood, 
and satin wood, with lock, drawers, MDcers, 
brushes, be. ; 

Camel's Hair Pencils, by the grow, tkw- 
en, or single ; 

Drawing Pencils, beat quality, msDofac- 
tured by Dobbs ; 

Colours Ibr Maps, and Plans : 

Drawing Chalks, all varieties, put up 
neatly in Boxes ; 

Drawing Paper dI all Mies. 



ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 

CuMMINGS, HILUARD, b Ca have 
just opened several cases, containing an 



Paper, which tbey oSer to the trade, ai 
tbe public on the moM Uberd tenoi. 
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CUMMtNGS, HILUABD, ti CO. 

Have for ule Uie fbllowing: new publi- 
cations. 

A new edition ofConveiHtioiuoa CbeiO' 
iatrjr ; and also on Natural PhilOBO|diy. 

Both these works liave jiut been repub- 
lished, hiring imdergiHie gupeiriuoD and 
correction, the Gnt by J. L. CaamlodL, U. 
D., and the latter bj the Rev. J. L. Blake, 
A. M. These geatiemen have added to these 
valuable and popular Scbooi Booki, " Ap- 
propriate (tuestionB for EuuomaluHi and 
ExercUe." 

Memoir of John Aikin, H.D. By Lucj 
Aikin, author of the Life of Queen Elisa- 
beth, and Jmom L With a lelectlon of 
hi* MiscellaneouB Piecei, Biographical, 
Moral, and Critical. In 1 toL Bro. 



man with nnw confideace, that then ue not ten 
BKD bi One CMuay who are, hum Uieir locil eipe- 
riiace, qualified lataivepTDduccdIbe idvetuoreiof 
Hajji Baba. We nay add. loo, (bat (ucta i> our 
opioioD of the Uknt displayed in tbem. tint od 
Ibu iccoUDl alODB we tbould not be inclined lo in- 
creaiB that nuratw r very coniiderably, were we re- 
quired to ay how many were capaljle of Hriling 
Ihem at ail with the lame eaiv hutnoui, the ume 
AncltiMn Mtokea of ntire, wilb the mnx ngoraut 
daliHalioDS of cbanctei." 

Eitrarf/rom Ihi Londm Liltrmry OmaUe. 
" 71i» AdTeoluiei of Hsjil Baba preMUt in (if 
we ma; lus the phiaii) wiili a mmi and moving 
paDoroma of Penian. Cunlisb, Tuiconian, and 
Tiukith manuen. We know only 
the Isnfnai^e. publiihed since our 

menced. which this book resemblci i ^, 

tuini, kod the Memoin of Artemi, with both of 
wUeb OUT leaden may nmeoitiec we were much 
dallgbled. And though tbe Moiy-diiin of Hajii 
waau the interne inleiett of the foivei ofltieia, 

gTttfJji p1e««e 
- The whole 
ofthediftrent 
at the cODclDiion we have clearei nolioni than injr 



Dore judiEkQily proaecnledi a great Tuiely 
t moat Deretsaif and pleaiant iniiructiiw 
\ttaai the beu soaim. and itiUfuUy acm^ 
u^ within a nuiow eoaipait, ondar a >■«, 
awiopriaie foiia." 

Hobomok ; a Tale of Eari j TiiM*. Bf 
n American. 1 roL lion, price 75 caati- 
Then all Ihii jDnlhbl paiadin aromd. 
And all the broad and boundleu Diainland. ta^ 
Cooled bj Ibe inteniuaible wood, that frowned 
O'er mount and vale. BrywtL 






run between Tbomion and Cowper ai 
Poeti; Euayoo the Poemi of tjiem i ACiillcal 
Eauy oaSgaernUa'i Pawn of lh« The Chaw j An 
Etaj oo the PoMij of Goldaikb. Mitdlamaui 
Piuef.— ApborUmi on Mbid aitd Mannert ; What 
Bfan it oade Ibi; Oi tha Taw* fbr tbe Kiag't 
Evil; Uteran Pnqitaedgi forlTSTj Remaifcios 
Ibe Cbane of Jaoohipiim ; On the Pnibahiliiy of 
afutnra MeUontiDDOf the Slate of Mankind; On 



leDe- 



ToIenlionhiRaMia; Military Piety; loqntiji 
dw NatDie of Faadl; Pride; ApMocy for the 



Character; On 



J J Pride 

Thoncbii o 
SeltBlonap 



. ApMogy fb 



.^pptniix. — DeKriptfont of Vegetablet from tin 

Dt EnfieU; 'DucfiptiOB of tltt Ceuatiy about 
Dackipi; HograpUcal Account of lUcbard Pahe- 
ney, I^D. ; Memoir of Qilben Wakefield, B. A ; 
MemtHi of Jouph Prieuley, LL. D. F. R. S. i Me- 
moir of JamelCuriie, M-u. ; nemoiroflheRev. 
George Wabtr. 

The Adreiitnre* of Hajjt Baba. In 3 
rota. ISino. Said to be mitten by the aatbor 
of " Anaatuiu*." 

Extnutfnm tlu WiMbimuUr Saitu. 

"Thit itaPertiaaGil Blai. ceitaialy not quite 
10 full of geniul as the amaaiiig work of Le 3aae, 
no[ yet MUb^ below it to an onmeanuable Us- 
lance ; Kinieihing ii wanting in tlie writer, ai much 
01 nine in Itie nation to whom his bera befcngi. 
I'enia it the beit gcene for a light-heaited advcn- 
lurei, alter Spain ; but it it in vain to look elsewhere 

found in the mannert, pursi^ts,a£GupB^ons, and gov- 
emment of the latter mo tt l em a itabla country. Like 
Gil Blat. Haijl Baha is tossed about from rank 
" th alTll 



in rendering Maoi 

pnaibly cnel and unjuti to Iboie lielaw, base am 
ilavish to those above him, and fllie and beartlei 



Montoinneiy't New Work- " Prow by 
I Poet* In 2 ToU. iBmo, 

Extrvd frott Ot WatmTUttr Rtritv. 
" "m* la an amiable liltle work, of Bood oativ 
ncy. W «fa«i PobaM, tbe author hiaiiclfdac 
It tnipect, hunwui. Though inclined to quam 



Dl read br befon wi 



lank with aUihat luddeni 



IS of elavalkin u 



enuneut, where the 

upon tbe Witt of one, and where, fat tbe quick d>t- 

Clchof buitnnt or pteamre. thr tedious fonni of 
r and justice are dispensed with. These rapid 
ciianees preient every advantage la ihe novelist; 
and Ronhii inlinnuc acquaintance with tiic man- 
ners of Persia, ibe author of this book hat been 
able to avail himself M Ihem to a very great extent. 
Indeed, sicta ii this writer's fiuniliar, umoil native 
knowledfe of the people ha describe), that we tuay 



wilh the tille, 
asiuled tbat the author 

poet-Haay, we moreorer disoovered. not cnly thai 
t* waa atm^ lUt poet, but we bad no difficulty, on 
proceedBg a htilo further, in detecting under Ihe 
BOieral ileaipiatiQii, the excellent author of" TKc 
WimJertr ? SieitMrbntd." The purest leetingt 
of philanOiiopy have always diititiguiihed IMt 
amiable man; anddiey never, perhaps, were dia- 
elarad mon csaa]nonoa>ly or mie amiably than 
iBiaeae very enlenaiaiDg and inttiucliva cMaya." 
EilnK /ran Dw London LiUrary GaMttU. 
"These are very pleasing prodactions. Tbe 
Proae of a writer of not ooly poeticsU fcehna and 

pleie with graceful seatiaMnts. original tbnughls, 
and deUghtlul fonciei. Tbe langutae. too. Is wor- 
thy of the matter, easy and elegani.^ 

Private Correspondence of William Cow- 
per, Esq., with aoioe of hi» most Intimate 
f^ienda. Edited by J. Johnson, LL. D., Jic 
In 1 vol. Gvo. 

Ef tract from On l/miim lAilraiy Gvttk, 

"WewcreacqiiaintedH-ilh the value of thin 
lighlful work in manuaciipi, luid lejoice io say ii is 

and intellectual treat the literary world could hardly 
receive. The mingled chataclet of Cowper is 
finely displayed in tfese Leltrra, and ihey arc full 
of ilnecdole and remaii upon the Uteralure of the 
preceding Ecneratlon." 

American Papular Lessons, chiefly se- 
lected fiom the trrilingsof Mrs Barbauld, 
Miia Ed^worth, and other approved au- 
I thora. DesignGil particularly for tbe young- 
er Classes of Children in fichools- 
I Mr Walsh, speaking of this work, eaya, 
I " The design couJd not, in our jui 



B- P- * C. WILLIAMS, 
CornhiU Squart^Bottom, Hmatfor Sa&, 

DeM;riptu>n of tbe Island of St. Hi- 

cbael, comprising^ an account of iti Geolo- 
gical Structure ; with remark! OD the other 
Azores or Western Islands. Or^Tnallj 
nunicated to the Linmcan Society ai 
New England. By John W. Webtter, H. 
D. Cor. Bee. L. a N. E With 8 Copper 
Plates. 8to. pp. 344. 

The American Edition of tbe New Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by Darid 
Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of tbe fUrjtl So^ 
ciety of Edinburgh, and of tbe Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, aasiited by np. 
wards of one hundred gentlemen in Ea- 
rope, most eminent in science and Uterv- 
ture ; and now improved, for tbe greatef 
■atisfaction and better itdbrmatioD of the 
people of tbe United States, in the ciri^ 
religiona, and natural history of their coun- 
try ; in American Bi<^Taphy ; and in the 
great discoTeriei in Mechanic* and the 
Arta. 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. 
No. ao, Vol. IS, Part S, PAT— POL, nmf 
published, for sale by R. P. & C. Willianu, 
Boston, and by tbe other agents. 
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8to. 
THiremaric hu been made bj almMt every 
one who hu g^yen hii attention to the siib- 
iect, that the M;ieace oT Medical Jurispru- 
deoce hai receired miKh lew attention in 
England and in this country, than anung 
the tnore ciilti*ated of tbe oationi on ilie 
eoDtinentof Ennipe. InFranceand lulj. 
Mkd *til) more in Germany, worki have 
been pnbliihed on this lubject Ibr marc 
than two ceniunet, in great numben. and 
of all sizei, from the pondeioua folios of 
Zacchiaa, dovn to the smallest duodecLiiio ; 
while the only general trealiie on the- sub- 
ject in the English language previous to 

1815, i*aa the little volume of Dr Farr. ol 
leu than one hundred and forty duodt'cimo 
pages; and this naa afowedly little morf 
than a translation from a work of EaieliTis. 
which was published in Geneva, in 1767. 
Ekcept several small essays on detscbed 
subjecis, the small volume ofDrMalc. in 

1816, was the Gnl properly original n-ork 
on Medical Jurisprudence in our language. 
Since that time, however, we have, per- 
haps, our full pniportio* of treatises on 
this branch of science; Ihongh there is 
still nuch compliant, which is not a11i> 
gether without foundation, that the profess- 
ion io general pay very little attention to it. 

The cause of bqcIi a disproportioa m the 
extent to which this science is cultivated 
among different nations, appears to LlIvf 
escaped observation. It is not to be sup- 
posed, that in those countries in whicli Itie 
rights of individuals are better undcrslood, 
and better protected, tban in any oilier 
part of the world, any branch of knowledgt 
which is essential to the preservation uf 
those rights, should be less cultivated iL 
in countries where individual rights ii 
less respected. There must, therefore, he 
something in the nature of our 1 
ai compared with those of the nations on 
the continent of Eorope, to render an ex- 
tensive knowledge of Medical Jurispru- 
dence as a distinct object of stttdf, less 
necessary (o an effective administration of 
justice. Such is in truth the case. 

There is, indeed, little analog bchiecn 
tbe part which medical reports bear in the 
judicial proceedings of France and Genua- 
Bj (and probably in all the countries ivliosc 



tfhioh medical facts or opinions are involr- 
cd. This report is pre^red in his closet, 
with full opportunitf for a deliberate ex- 
amination of the question ; and it is re- 
ceived with a corresponding weight of au- 
thority. We know not how far it is so at 
the present day, but it was formerly the 
case, that the opinion of dislinguisbed med- 
ical jurists was sought, in cases where they 
had no concern as pTofassional men, upon 
3 statement of facts furnished by one or 
olher of the parties, and the opinion thus 
rendered, appears o^n to have decided 
(he case. Tbe eighty-five Consilia of Z«c- 
chias, in the third volume of his "Quaes- 
tiones Medico-Legales," are the opini 
f^iven by him in this manner, upon qi 
ions referred to him, sometimes upon the 
kpplication of the accused in a criinmal af- 
air, and sometimes upon that of 
of government Thos, when a n 
cused of having poisoned his wije, the 
Fiteut writes to ZaJcchiaa, stating the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and requesting his 
amnion whether the circumstances prove 
the charge against the husband. 

How different all this is from the prac- 
lice of our own courts, is sufficiently known 
:r; one who has ever attended a trial. 
The appearance of a physician in court in 
case, is here perfectly accidental, and 
not the sligbtest couneiion with the 
validity or regularity of tbe proceedings, 
A written opinion can never he introduced, 
unless it happen, as in the case of deposi- 
tion of any other kind, that tbe penonal 
attendance of tlie witness cannot be procur- 
ed. Neither can an opinion be pronounced 
by the physician in person, until all the facts 
upon which it rests have been fully detail- 
ed and pRivcd in court; in order that the 
jury may estimate for themselves the cor- 
rectness and value of his judgment. Be- 
sides, if the opinion (as must generally 
happen), is founded in any degree upon 
facts related by other witnesses, and which 
were Dot previously known to him, it must 
necessarily be formed and eipressed upoo 
the spur of the occasion, without any oppor- 
tunity forexaminalionordeliberation. And 
in addition to all this, the opinion is to be 
Bfiven to a jury of, quoad hoc, "anlearned 
and ignorant men," to whom the language 
in which he is accustomed to speak on pnt- 
17 



leasional tiqiics Ua foreign toi^e, and who 
know luthing even of the first principles of 
the science, to which the queatu>n that they 
attempt for the first time in their lives to 
understand, belongs. 

We do not mean to saj that this ■ystem 
of juri^irudence is not ioconiparabl; bet- 
ter than that founded on the civil law. W« 
only say, that, as it afoids the medical wit- 
is no opportunity to acquire reputation 
distinction, and little for usefulness, it 
furnishes few ittducemenls to physicians te 
cultivate this branch of science. On the 
other hand, there is a variety of ooniidera- 
tions, which render it pecnliuly unpleasant 
to most physicians lo appear in court The 
interruplion of their business is often a se- 



ti&c investigation necessary to form a sat* 
isfactory opiuioo, may be laborious and 
disagreeable, and periiaps expensive (and 
for Uiis our law provides no compensation] ; 
and tbe exposure of a public tribunal is 
iibcooe to those who are accustomed to 
form and express their opinions only in the 
seclusion of a sick chamber; at the same 
time that the dread of a cross examination 
and of the comments or the sarcasms of 
coansel, not a little disturbs them. 

We would not have it inferred from these 
remarks, that we regard the study of med- 
ical jurisprudence as of little importance 
physicians. On the contrary, we 
jun it as a science of great value in 
the administration of justice ; and one which 
ought to be cultivated, not only by physi- 
cians, but by judges and lairyers aUo. Btlt 
' ajqiarent from what has been said, con- 
as our remarks are, that this is a very 
different science from that which is known 
le appellation on the continent of 
Europe. Some of the questions, indeed, 
remain tbe same ; but veir many of them 
are essentially altered by the differenco' 
of our institutions, and the grounds upon 
which almost all are settled, are greatly 
changed. The medical profession in this 
country have, in fact, no duties to perioim, 
that are in any sense of the word jvditial: 
and the term mtdiaU jurupmdeiKt, it re> 
tained rather from habit, and from the dif- 
ficulty of agreeing upon a better, than 
from any belief of its correctness. 

The very circumstance, that tbe natora 
of our institutions does not aflbrd encour- 
agement to any man to devote his atteii' 
tion eictusively to this study, although, as 
we have said, it operates to prevent the ad- 
vancement of the Bi^Dce, is in truth a 
reason why every physician should poasesa 
some knowledge of the subject Every 
physician, whatever may be his character 
or sUnding in the profesuon, is listble to 
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be called upon to pronounce a professional us, indeed, as may appear from what we 
opinion in cases perhaps of the highest im- have already said, that it would have been 
portance ; and that too, in most in«tao||^ ^more priictiiDaUy useful, if I3ae author had 



without opporttmity for any |M«paratioil 
study or reflection on the point in question. 
The genend yrof ewn onal kncfwMge of a 
well located and icieDtific physioian mi^ 
- be sufficient to enable him to acquit him- 
self in such a case tolerably well ; but he 
will do it much niore to bis own satislao- 
tion, and to that of those interested in the 
result, if he has previously made it a subject 
vf study, to regfard his knowledge in the new 
relations in which such questions require it 
to be placed. A court of judicature is not a 
|»lace for a physician to acquire reputation ; 
but he may there, by the abili^ aiid clear- 
ness of his testimony, either aid in the effi- 
cient administration of justice, or promote 
the interests of humanity ; at the same time 
that he will avoid the mortification and 
self-reproach, that must necessarily follow 
from griving a hasty and incorrect opinion. 
One of the earliest reports in legal med- 
icine, of which we have any particular ac- 
count, exhibits in a very favourable light 
the humane effects of a cultivsLtion of this 
branch of science ; and it deserves to be 
quoted for the evidence it affi>rd8, that the 
science at medicine was more free from 
the snpentition of the age, than either of 
the other teamed professions* ** The Crim- 
inal Court of Parts," says Pigray, (who 
was Surgeon to Henry IlL, and published 
in 1595]^ ''in 1589, appointed M. M. Leroi, 
Falaiseau, Renard, physicians to the king, 
and myself, to visit forty men and women, 
who were sentenced to death, having been 
accused of witchcraft. The visit was made 
by us in presence of two counsellors of that 
court We saw the reports which had pre- 
viously been made concerning them, and 
upon which the judgment against them had 
been pronounced. I know nothing either 
4>f the capacity or fidelity of the authors of 
these reports; but we found nothing of 
what they had asserted ;— among other 
things, that there were certain fSaces in 
their bodies wholly insensible. We exam- 
ined them very diligently, without forget- 
ting any thing that required attention. 
They were made to strip themselves en- 
tirely naked, and were pinched in many 
places; but they had the sense of feeling 
very acutely. We questioned them on 
many points, because they were said to 
be melancholies ; we only found the poor 
creatures stupid. Some of them were not 
at all disposed to die ; others seemed to de- 
:iire death. Our advice was, to give them 
a dose of hellebore as a purge,— rather as 
.1 remedy than a punishment. The court 
followed the advice of our report, and sent 
them away."* 

Dr BecK's Medical Jurisprudence does 
not pretend veiy fully to the character of 
an original work, although it contains much 
original observation on the laws and insti- 
tutions of this country. We do not mean, 
certainly, by this remark, to detract at all 
from the merits of the work. It seems to 
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directed his Attention more fully to an ap- 
plication of medical science in its present 
state of tdrsncement, to the actual con- 
dition of oor legal institutions, instead of 
spending so much time in collecting and 
examining opinions fbraoed in a very diife- 
rent state of learning, and applied to a very 
different order 6f things. Sndi was not, 
however, the plan of his work, and we -are 
not disposed to quarrel with him for not 
adopting our ^lan in preference to his own ; 
especially' since he could not have known 
when he wrote, what plan we should pro* 
pose. The plan which he adopted, he has 
fiuthfnliy and diligently executed. The 
sources from which materials are collected 
with much industry and labour, are various 
and extensive. The catalogue of works 
quoted by him, which u prefixed to the first 
volume, occupies more than eight closely 
printed pages. We have observed a few 
errors in his notices of the laws of some of 
our State governments ; but they are not 
of a kind to affect materially the general 
value of the work. Errors of this Idnd are 
the unavoidable result of the unlimited 
prevalence of the law-making and law- 
amending spirit in this countiy. However 
correct any abstract of the provisions of 
the several States may be at the time it is 
made, the probability is strong, that before 
it is completed and published, some of those 
provisions will be essentially altered, by 
some new '* Act in addition to an Act enti- 
tled an Act to amend an Act" 

It is no part of our design to present to 
our readers an analysis of Dr Beck's book. 
Of the great variety of topics necessarily 
discussed in such a work, many are not well 
suited to our pages. Some are too profes- 
sional for any but professional men, or too 
grave, for any but grave and learned men. 
Yet some amusement may be found, by 
those whose chief object is to amuse them- 
selves, in the examples and illustrations of 
some of the subjects, if not in the discuss- 
ions themselves. 

The work begins with a chapter on 
foigned diseases. The various artifices by 
which impositions are practised upon the 
credulous, open a curious field of study to 
the observer of human motives and pas- 
sions. There should seem to be in this 
country, but little temptation to imposition 
by pretending sickness, except in the army, 
or in prisons and penitentiaries; yet is 
there no " disease which flesh is heir to," 
that may not sometimes have its counter- 
feit And the detection is not always so 
easy as might be imagined. Dr R gives 
the following example among many others. 

He case of Phineas Adams, which lately oc- 
curred in Endand, shows to what individuals will 
submit, in order to escape punishment. He was a 
soldier in the Somerset militia, aged eighteen years, 
and confined in jail for desertion. From the 26th 
of April to the 8th of July, 1811, he lav in a state 
of insensibility, resisting pverv remedy, such as 
thrusting snuflf up the nostrils, electric shocks, pow- 
erful medicines. Sec. When any of his limbs were 
raised, they fell with the leaden weight of total in- 



animation. His eyes were closed, and bis coon* 
tenance extrenielv pale ; but his respiration con- 
tinual free, aiad his pulse was of a naalfliy tone. 
Ths sattenance he received was eggi diluted with 
wine, and occasionally tea, which he sucked in 
throu^ his teeth, as all attempts to open his mouth 
ware fitdttess. Pfan were thrust under his fiaget 
oails lo excite sensttloa, but in vain. It was con- 
jectured that his present illness might be owing to 
a fall ; and a proposal was consequently bmuIc by 
the suigeon to perform the operation of scalpiag. 
in order to ascertain whether there was not a de- 
pression of the brain* The operation was describ- 
ed by him to the parents at the bedside of their son, 
and h was performed; the incisions were made, 
the scalp drawn op, and the bead examined. Dur* 
iB| aU this time he manifested no audible sign of 
pam or sensibility, except when the instrament 
with which his beau was scraped, was applied. He 
then, but only once, uttered a groan. As no bene- 
ficial result appeared, and as the case seemed 
hopeless, a dischaiee was obtained, and he was 
taken to the house of his father. The next day he 
was seen sitting at the door, talking to his parent ; 
and the day after, was observed at two miles from 
home, outdng spars, conying reeds up a ladder, and 
assisting bis father in thatching a rick. 

The chapter on Infanticide was written 
by Dr Beck of New York, a brother of the 
author of the rest of the work; and is 
quite an elaborate and interesting article. 
The manner in which the destruction of in- 
fants has been regarded by different na^ 
tions, exhibits a strong contrast between 
the morals inculcated by the Christian re- 
ligion, and those of most of the heathen 
world. With the exception of Jews and 
Christians, meet of the nations of the worid 
have looked upon it as no crime to destroy 
their children, whenever their passions, or 
their views of interest prompted them to do it. 

It is a fact, says Dr B., no less melancholy than 
astoniriiing, that a practice m> unnatural as that of 
in&nticide, should ever have prevailed to anv ex- 
tent Its existence might have been supposed pos- 
sible in those unhappy regions of the earth, where 
untutored passion and brutal sense reign triumphant 
over reason and morality ; but that the fairest por^ 
tion of society, where ^nius, science, and renne- 
ment had taken np their abode, should have been 
disgraced by a crime so disgusting, is one of those 
anomalies m the history of human feeling and 
conduct, which irresistibly prove how penoctly 
undefined are the laws of justice and humanity, 
when uuguided by the principles of true religion. 
The fact, however, is not more astonishing than 
true. A slight review of its history, will show us 
that this practice prevailed in almost all the an- 
cient nations, and that it is not even yet blotted 
from the list of human crimes. 

Dr B. traces this history, concisely, 
through most of the heathen nations of the 
world, and finds that nearly all of them ei- 
ther permitted or encouraged the destruc- 
tion of infants. Some Christian nations 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
looked upon this crime with more suspicion 
even than ordinary murder. The admirers 
of Jeanie Dean will remember the severe 
interpretation which the Scottish law iinv 
incrly put upon an innocent concealment 
of a much less heinous offence. A similar 
provisiod of law was in force in England, 
and in some of our American states, until 
within a few years ; and even now, although 
cases of infanticide are tried by the same 
rules of evidence as other criiues, yet it is 
difficult to avoid altogether the influence of 
this unfavourable interpretation of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 
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The subject of luanity is one of the most 
difficult of all the topics that are discussed 
in works on Medical Jurisprudence ; and it 
is less understood, and the general practice 
in our courts of lav in respect to it, is less 
satisfactory, perhaps, than any other. We 
do not propose to follow our author through 
his e3camination of this interesting subject 
Vfe can only notice a single remark. In 
a note at the end of the chapter on ^ Men- 
tal Alienation,'' Dr B. says, 

b wilfbe obferved that I have not noticed the 
subject of suicide in this chapter. Whether this 
is, or is not a proof of insanity, is a question which 
£>rtajuitely never conies before our coroners' juries. 
We do not war on the dead body in this country. 

There is an air of complacency and tri- 
«mph in the concluding sentence, not to 
say of reproach, not very well suited to the 
dignity of a scientific work, and which we 
think might better have been omitted ; es- 
pecially since it is not true (or rather it 
was not when Dr B. wrote), in reference to 
some parts of our country, any more than 
it is of England, that ^ we do not war upon 
the dead." The allusion is of course to the 
law for preventing the crime of suicide, by 
certain indignities inflicted upon the dead 
body of the offender, except in cases where 
the jury of inquest found that the crime 
was committed under the influence of in- 
sanity. We know not how it may be in 
other states, but in this commonwealth, the 
provision of the law in this respect, was 
substantially the same at the time this note 
was written, as it was in England. In both 
cxnintries, the law was so much in opposi- 
tion to the general feeling of the commu- 
nity, that its execution was in almost every 
case evaded ; and in both, it his since been 
repealed. But the repeal of the English 
law was made at an earlier date than that 
of ours. 

Much the greatest number, and the most 
important part of the questions, respecting 
which a physician is liable to be call^ 
upon for a professional opinion, arise in 
trials for homicide, by whatever means that 
crime is committed. A large proportion of 
this work is therefore taken up in the dis- 
f^ssion of such questions. The second 
volume is principally occupied with the sub- 
ject of wounds, and that of poisons. On the 
first of these the author remarks. 

The questions which arise in all cases of wounds 
that come under judicial investigation, are the fol- 
lowing: How iar has the person who caused the 
injury, contributed to the death of the deceased, or 
to tlw lesion of one or other of the functions of 
the body ? And aeain to what class is a certain 
wound to be referred f These are enquiries of 
great ma^tude — and correct views, as well as sta- 
ble principles, are nee<1ed to answer them properly. 
Medical and surgical works are filled witii instan- 
ces of remarkable recoveries from the most dread- 
ful wounds, and also with cases of death from ap- 
parently the sliglitest ones. If we take tliese as 
our guide, the consequence will be, that nothing of 
a deitnninate nature can be agreed upon, and every 
physician, whenever he enters a court of justice, 
may, by the aid of a corresponding example, prove 
that a dan:;erous wound is not so, and that its fa- 
tality has been owin^ to ignorance or neglect Such 
power is too extensive, and too important, to be 
gianted to every medic-al witness, and whatever we 
tske ton hii hands, aad refer to sound pcinciplefl 



and general rules, is a sdid gain to the cause of 
truth and justice. 

In his classification and discussion of 
words, Dr B. follows the arrangement o9 
the French writers, and particularly Fo- 
der£. He says. 

Wounds, from their nature, ntay be either slifAl, 
don^vrottff, or mortoL By a slight wound, is meant 
one in which there are no parts injured that are 
important to carrying on life, or any of its func- 
tions, and whosflLpniunn course is to heal quickly, 
and to leave no lesion or deformity. A dai^^tous 
one, implies a wound, which, without being mortal, 
is still not exempt fiom danger, and presents more 
or less difficultv m its cure. Lastly, moitsl wounds 
comprehend those whose consequence and sflect 
is death. In this sense only, is a wound in legal 
medicine termed mortal. More minute divisions 
than these which I have named, may, however, be 
made, and indeed are indispensable. Thus, a 
wound may be in itself mortal, or it may be mortal 
by accident. It may be ia itself dangerous, or it 
may become so from some complication, or from 
not having been properly treated. Even slight 
wounds may become aangerous from neglect, from 
a debilitated or diseased state of the system, or 
frtMnuKd-treatmeat, such as endeavouring to excite 
suppuration, when the aim ought to be to promote 
adhesion. In such cases, the uame shoola be laid 
where it properly belongs. 

Dr Beck also follows Foder6 in his ar- 
rangement of the ** circumstances which 
render this division an arbitrary one, and 
which cause a mortal wound of the lowest 
class to be inevitably mortal—- a dangerous 
one to become mortal—and a slight one, 
dangerous.'* These circumstances he re- 
duces to four classes: First, the constitu- 
tion of the patient, and his antecedent or 
coexistent maladies : Second, the passions 
of the patient, and his negligence or delay, 
or that of his attendants : Third, insalubrity 
of the atmosphere, whether it be of a local 
nature, or the general constitution : Fourth, 
the ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon. 
Our author enlarges upon each of these 
classes ; but we have room only for his re- 
marks upon the last. 

The ignorance or negligence of the Surgeon, be 
say«, may aggravate or endanger the condition of 
the woundeopatienL This happens when futile or 
injurious medicines or applicauonshave been used 
— when the instruments employed are in bad or^ 
der — when the Suigeon is either ignorant or rash — 
or when seeing the danger, he docs not obtain the 
aid of skilful persons. In general, when a dissec- 
tion proves that no wound mortal in iu nature has 
been received, and when more of the circumstan- 
ces already enumerated, can be urged as causing 
its faulity. the death of the patient should be at- 
tributed to the surgical attendant, rather than to 
the author of the wound ; provided it be proved 
that he neglected the sick person, or mal-treated 
biro, by leaving foreign bodies in the wound, which 
might have been taken away — by not suppressing 
hsov^rrhage— by not evacuating collections of pus 
when nece^8lry — by neglecting or hurrying opera- 
tion.«, or by not causiug the proper regimen to be 
observed. 

It will be seen from these extracts, that 
Dr R has been led, by his respect for the 
continental writers, into the error of adopt- 
ing the principles of the civilian, instead of 
our own. By our courts, a wound is held 
to be a mortal one in law, which is mortal 
in fact, in the individual instance under 
examination, without any reference to the 
question whether or not it was likely, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, to produce 



death ; and the variow circumstances com- 
municated by our author, have no other 
bearing upon the g^ilt of innocence of the 
Moner, than as they tend to exhibit the 
mUni with which the wound was given. If 
it be proved that the woimd was inflicted 
with a miuderons intent, in other words, if 
there was nutkct prepense^ and death is the 
consequence, it tsikes nothing from the guilt 
or the responsibility of the prisoner, to show 
that such a wound is not generally mortal ; 
—nor that the deceased had not proper a»- 
sistance ;— nor that the Surgeon was neg- 
ligent or unskilful, unless the death is 
verv oMouily and clearly produced by his 
applications;— 4ior even that the deceased 
did not submit himself properly to medical 
treatment, but was impatient and passionatOy 
or drinked spirits, or tore off the bandages 
from his wounds, unless it be also shown 
that this misconduct proceeded from a wil- 
ful and mischievous disposition, and delibe- 
rate determinatioQ to destroy himself, and 
not from restlessness and pain, or fever, or 
delirium, caused by the wounds themselves. 
We mig^t illustrate this point by examples-; 
but our remarks have alread^ extended 
themselves beyond their proper limits, and 
we must quit the discussion. 

The literary execution of this work, is, 
in the main, very good. The style is not 
always quits correct; and a few instances 
of a show of fine writing might be pointed 
out But, in general, the style is, as it 
should be, plain, unambitious, and per- 
spicuous. 



The Hiilary of JUaUhew Wold. By the 
Author of frakriut^ Reginald DaUon^ 4rc- 
^ New York. 1834. 13ma pp. 324. 

Thb author of Valerius is an established 
novel writer. All his books sell, and are 
talked of emphatically. This is very natu- 
ral, for he writes with great power, and 
can say mora beautiful and eloquent and 
striking things, than almost any living nov- 
elist One certainly goes beyond him, and 
a few may rank by his side, but he must 
unquestionably be classed among the first 
in his profession. All that he writes is at 
once reprinted here, and thus adopted into 
our literature ; and we therefore consider 
ourselves bound to g^ve some notice of hb 
novels as they appear. He writes too rap- 
idly, and therefore carelessly. Even in our 
short career, we have had occasion to 
speak of another of his works, and before 
the year is out may find ourselves review- 
ing a third. We presume he writes for 
money, and thinks or finds that he earns a 
laiger income by making many lit ely and 
taking books, than by elaborating a veiir 
few into greater and more faultless excel- 
lence. As far as the public are concerned, 
this is to be regretted. Few men can make 
such works as Valerius, and he who by the 
labour of vears can accomplish one or two 
of kindred character to that admirable nov- 
el, would do more for the public, if not for 
himself, by pursuing such a course, than bv 
writing doasens of pleasant tales like Regi- 
nald Dalton and the book now under notioe. 
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But the little space which we haye to 
fill, g^res us an admonition to go at once to 
this book, and to> be rery brief in our re- 
marks upon it Matthew Wald was of 
Scotch extraction ; his family was respect- 
able and acquired considerable wealth by 
prudently allotting, through successiire gen- 
erations, different sides, in every political 
or religious dispute, to father and son ; so 
that one might always be on the lucky side, 
— and by making it a rule to marry every 
estate in the neighbourhood, when the la- 
dies attached to the acres made no partic- 
ular objections. This accumulated wealth 
fell to the father of Matthew in conse- 
quence of the rebellion and sudden death 
of his brother ; but he saw fit to leave it 
all to his brother's daughter, cutting off 
Matthew with his own younger broUier's 
portion, and leaving him no way the bet- 
ter for the rebellion. Matthew, when he 
grew to man*s estate, departed in quest of 
a living ; inany misfortunes befell him, some 
of which he sought and some sought him. 
But, like all heroes, he escaped through ev- 
ery thing with life and unscathed, limb, and 
after a while-Minlike most heroes — became 
an established physician in good practice. 
From this condition he was elevated to 
that of '* a landed gentleman,'' by discov- 
ering one day some proofs that his wife's 
father had almost married, whereby the 
requisitions of the very courteous Scotch 
law were satisfied, and he recovered her 
estate. Then there is a bird's eye view of 
him in possession— how, it is not told— of 
his paternal estate, and acting very queer- 
ly indeed. Matthew, the disinherited, and 
his cousin who has his estate, appear to be 
considerably in love with each other 
throughout the game ; but they are also in 
love with other people whom thev respect- 
ively marry. For specimens oi our au- 
thor's style we refer them to our review of 
Reginald Dalton, in an eariier number. 
It is always indicative of g^reat and various 
ability ; eloquent, ornamented, or playful, 
as the occasion requires, and always inter- 
esting. There are, however, some instan- 
ces in this volume in which the author 
aims at a bolder flight than heretofore,-r 
and he rather fails in most of these at- 
tempts. At such times, both in his best 
and least success, he reminds us of our old 
friend Neal, who actually had a knack of 
of sometimes Buying terrible things in a 
most terrible way. We can cite a speci- 
men of our author's endeavours in that 
way. Wald, who was altogether a veiy 
truculent and reckless kind of fellow, add- 
ed to his other excellencies, that of being 
a most bitter hater. He first felt this ten- 
der passion for an hypocritical scoundrel 
who availed himself of his priestly office 
to win the affections and the wealth of 
Matthew's widowed aunt Our hero was 
a boy— and being severely whipt by his 
new uncle, almost killed him in return, 
and speaks of his indignant wrath, as if he 
were maddened by the recollection. But 
his most intense agony of hate cqpies over 
him when he sees Lord Liascelyhe winning 
his cousin. Lascelyne afterwards deserts 



her, and at the close of the story Wald 
kills him, thus : 

Lascelyne followed me in tilence^I walked ve- 
ry rapidly, I promise you-— umil we were &irly 
among tlie trees. ^ I halted, and t&nmj^ my clou 
on the turf, bade him choose for himself 

' Swords !' said he—' two swordi, Mr Wald!— 
I WBS not prejMired for this, sir, — I assure you I 
had no inch mtention.' 

'Choose, my lord, choose,' I answered; *tbe 
blades are eood both of them.* 

'Sir,* SMM he, and he drew hi&iself op b a very 
stately frshioii— I must say that for Lsscelyne— 
*1Sir, I refuse no man's challenge ; but neither do I 
accept it but upon certain conditions — oame your 
quarrel, sir, and your friend.* 

'My quarrel!* 

'Yes, sir, your quarrel — Do you pretend to say 
that you have any riehts over my child?— It was 
that only my letter referred to.* 

'Oh no, my Lord Lascelyne, not to that only. 
— Come, come, here is no time for trifling; 
choose.'' 



'I insist upon bearing what is your quanel, Mr 
Wald.* 

'.Vy quarrel? — Yon sign yoorselC" WaidLea- 
celyne,' I think, too f—Come, m^ lord, draw.* 

'And wherefore? — Speak plainly, at all events.' 

'In me, sir, you see the representative of an in- 
sulted blood — ^that is not all, but that is enough- 
choose, and choose quickly.* 

* Wb^, sir, if you think that you have any par- 
ticular title to fight roe because I have happened 
to have some di8ap;reement with your cousm, that 
is well enough in lU way, and I sha'nt be the man 
to baulk you — but not here, nor thus, if you please. 
— I must have my boy, sir, first; and secondly, I 
must place him in hands that I happen to approve 
of— that's my &ncy, sir ; — and then, Mr Wald, if 
you have no very particular objection, I rather 
prefer going through such thii^ in the most re- 
ceived fashion — in short, I choose among my own 
friends, ere I pick among your blades — ^that also b 
my fancy.* 

'Friends! — Friends to see tuf — Seconds, for- 
sooth!' 

'Ay, sir, seconds; *tisthe rule, and I have no 
passion for singularities, whatever may be your 
taste.* 

'Come, come — ^when you next fall out with 
some fop about a pointer, or a dancer, my lord- 
some pirouettinc dancer — this puppv legislation 
will do finely, f thought we were senous. 

* Serious ! partly so, partly not, Mr Wald. I 
consider, (but I won*t baulk you, though,) I con- 
sider this as rather a laughable hurrv of yours, Mr 
Wald.* 

' Laughable ? ha !— was that your word f 

'Ay, laughable— extremely laughable— quite 
hors des rtgUs,* 

"The regUs! — Madam Francoise has taught 
you that pretty word, too. — Come, come, do you 
wish me to spit on you — to kick you — ^to crush you 
— ID hew you down like a calf?* 

'Sir, you are a ruffian: but give me your 
swords * 

'How beautifully we went through all the pa- 
rade !-^how calmly we proved the distance ! — How 
exactly we took our attitudes ! You would have 
sworn we were two professed fencers — and yet 
for me — I knew almost nothing of it— I had never 
tried the naked sword before but once ; and you 
know how — 

But after the first minute of ceremony, what a 
ioke was all this ! — ^I rushed upon him, sir, as if 1 
had been some homed biute. 1 had no more 
thoughts of guards and passes than if I had been 
a bison. He stabbed me thrice — thrice through 
the arm — clean through the arm — f/kof was my 
^ard — but what signifies this ? 1 felt his blade as 
if it had been a gnat, a notbins. At last my turn 
came — I spitted him through the heart — I rushed 
on till the hilt Stopped me. — 1 did not draw my 
steel out of him. — i spumed him off it with my foot. 

'Lie there, rot there, beast — !* a single groan, 
and hb eye fixed. 



The Stagy rite says you cannot hate the dead : — 
He never haled. 1 dipped my shoe hi his blood. 

I rushed home as if I had had wings; but my 
courage forsook me at the threshold. 

I entered the room where Katharine was — (she 
was still seated there, her child on her knee, wah- 
ing for me)— I entered it with my doak wrapped 
about me. I sat down at some little distance fross 
them — and in silence. 

* Matthew,' said she, • where have you been ?— 
what have you been about?— your looks were 
strange before — but now * 

I drew nay cloak closer about me. 

•Oh! Nlattbew — your eyes! — will you never 
compose yourself.^ 

'Never, Kate.* 

'But now you were softenmg.— Come hither; 
Matthew. — Oh ! try if you can weep,' 

I drew out my sword from below the cloak— I 
held out the red blade before me — the drops had 
not all baked yet— one or tw o fell upon the floor. 

'Speak, Matthew! what is this .^— Speak !— 
Ha ! God of Mercy! there is blood upon that 
sword.* 

* Ay, blood, my cousin — blood.* 

* My husband ! my Lascelyne !**— I beard no 
more. Heavens and earth ! that I should write 
this down ! One shriek — one— just one ! 



Sacred Geography, or a Descripiion of the 
places mentioned in the Ola and Aeis 
Testaments : intended to promote a knouil- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures, Accompa^ 
nied by three maps. By ThomcLs T. Smi- 
ley, Teacher. Philadelphia. 1824. 4to. 
pp.12. 

The descriptions in this work are extreme- 
ly scant ami mca^^ ; all of them put t»> 
gether would not cover half of a page. The 
volume, indeed, is only this, a Scripture 
atlas, well executed, with lists of the mo- 
dem names corresponding to those in the 
Bible, and questions well suited to direct 
the attention of a child to those particulars 
of geographical position and relation which 
be could easily learn by inspecting the 
proper map. We think the author would 
have made a far more valuable book, had 
he in fact given descriptions of the most 
interesting places mentioned. The princi- 
pal purpose and use of this book, we sup- 
pose to be the giving so much interest and 
entertainment to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, as to make children love to read 
them. This is unquestionably an impor- 
tant object, but it might have been far 
more perfectly accomplished, by the aid of 
such general descriptions as could be made 
sufficiently animated and picturesque t».be 
very acceptable, and sufficiently accurate 
to be instructive to children, without aay 
necessity of resorting to other materiatt 
than those which are every where accessi- 
ble. 

We think the author errs in one particu- 
lar of some little consequence ; we mean 
in making no difference between his mode 
of asserting facts which can be verified to 
a good degree of certainty, and those, the 
truth of which is, to say no more, extreme- 
ly doubtful. Thus he informs his readers, 
that Paradise was about sixty miles from 
the mouth of the Euphrates, that Hiddekel, 
a river of Paradise, was the same with the 
modem Gyndes, and that Aslikenaz, a 
grandson of Japhet, peopled France, while 
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hH bTDlhcT Biphath tettled in the Brilisl 
lilei, and tbeir nncle Ma^t^ aM hlmkn] 
iawa in Riutia,— juat iD Ibe tamo naj- ii 
which be meDtioo* hiilorical facU Toi 
which there ii reuonablc lalhoritj. Nov 
Uaa u certnioly injudicioiu, and ite migti 
perfaapa be juilified in wiog ■ Btronge-r ex 
pretsiao. 



•A Ditnrtatioa on 1A< ^aiure ai\d Bztrnt of 
OtJmudiiiiiMtflheCourUefl/n Criil- 
td Slaltt, btmg a faUdidory AiiJrcii 
dttivcTtdlolhtSludenUqftheLaa.lrail' 
em^ of PhiladtlpMa, at Iht don af the 
AtMdtmital Ytar, onChtnd April, 1824. 
fiy Ptitr S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. Pro- 
«a>l ^ the Academy. To vhieh are aiU 
dtd, a BrUfacthh oftht Jfotional JwU- 
eiitry Poietri txtrtiitd in (A* I'nil-il 
StaUi prior to Iht adoption of thtfri 'i:ii 
Ftdtral ComUtulion, fry Thoma* Sir- 
gtanl,Eiq. VictProtoit AndtheAullu.r'i 
iJucourte on Ligal Education, dtlirrrtii 
oL tht optning ^ Ou Law Atademij, ii. 
ftbrvary, 1831. With on Apendi 
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■ven nith Ihe best law autbon oi 
ul, than to conaider the existence of 
oounoo law" peculiar to that cooa- 



tbe bistoT^ of law, vhich mutt be 
jiid|^ or with reierence onlj to itieir ani) ' 
111 the locial coDdition which it helped \o I 
create, and helps to preserve. Bnt all this ' 
suenu to 111 a mere (allacr. Evei^ natiuii | 
iiiiut hare, by irresiatible necesuty, its 
ftmmoa, muriCten law. This roust be trti(\ 
until human laws can reach everj varietj 
i>r human action and evcrj exigencj of 
u>cial liis. Iiawi maj be multiplied ftnd 
varied, until the comnion laa of a countrr, 
is little nmre tban a ajstem of legal exe- 
^rcm ; perTonning little other use tban tiial 
of explaining certun \Kfpd phrases and Ac- 
liDing the extent of their meaning. Rul 
>D much common law as this, eTcr; bod]- of 
{«ople liTing in regulated societj, assurpil- 
1 1^ will ha*e, whencesoevcr it may be derii- 
sA. Less than this a common law cannot be ; 
I but it may be vastly more. Principles ami 
j forois sug^««ted by the wisdom or cfaani'td 
ipos by the good fortune of a dittant 



J^-iAtt. Philadelphia. 18*4. 8to. pp. 3n4. [ vestry, approved by experiment, and sane 
We are glad that a work expressly devolt^l I tioned by perpetual usage, may, by tli 
to the very important subjoct, whith f^lr many changes and additions of succesfciv 
Du Ponceau examines in Ibis volume. La^' ' ages, be woven into a well arranged ar 
at length been published in thlscounin. thorough system of law. In a natk 
It is of consequence, not merely (o ta» yei-s. j where such a common law as (his exists, it 
not merely to statesmen, but to ;ili t'ur is seen and felt to be something more t)ian 
whose protection and advantage our na- j a mere supplement and aid to Ihe written 
tional judiciary has been established ; — the law, — lo be in fact a system of law by ii- 
public good demands that the indimncc I >elf, of value proportioned to the wtsduiii 
which "the common law" has upnn tlie i>f its principles, the extent of iti operation. 
powen or forms or abligations of this I li^h i and the importance of the subjects which 
Court, shoiiU be distinctly seen arnJ ac- Ue within iU reach. Soch is the common law 
curately measured. The author ol' this I of England. It is easy to imagine llii- 
valuable work should hav given it a 1 growth and establishment of 



better title ; it is true that he 
cursorily the nature and cstenl of the 
jurisdiction of the United States courts; 
but the question to which he has bent hi«i 
attention, and which he has done much j 
' good bj elucidating, is, whether these | 
courta have a common law jnrisdiclioii, and \ 
what that jurisdiction is. Mr Du Ponceau : 
admits that these courts have jurisJieluio 
^but not from tlic common law ; in other 
words, that they derive no authoril; from 
this law, but that they may kiok to it lor 
the mode of exercising powers expressly 
and certainly given to them, when they can 
find sufficient dircnlion no where else. 
Thus, to take the simplest inslanc-e, if n 
statute, which conforms to the constitution, 
declares a certain action to be penal, and 
directly or by nercssary implication, re- 

Sires Ihe national courts to visil the oSen- 
r with punishmeot,but does not prehcribe 
the punishment, then (be court miisl look 
to Ihe common law, and govern tbemsclves 
by its modtu optraadi. 

Bat what is this common taw? There 
are many popular errors upon this subject 
which we think Mr Du Ponceau would have 
done good service in exposing; we rcgrel, 
and not on this account alone, Uiat (1ii> 
nature of this dissertation, — it bein; :• 
spoken address, — confined the author with- 
ia M oarraw linuts. Nothing is more coiu- 



among a people, with little legislative 
aid, and little help from the anak^y of 
foreign institutions. Let a few statutes be 
passed 1 — we ritould rather say, lei a few 
rules of conduct be agreed upon or be im- 
posed by a master and fortified by penal 
sanctions. Some difficult questions vrill 
arise with respect to their meaning, and 
I they who exercise judicial functions will 
answer them lor their own days and foi 
posterity; some cases will occnr to wliicL 
the existing laws do not precisely apply, 
but an obvious and direct analof^ Ire 
laws aflectiog kindred subjects, will lead 
a just ileci&ion, and this will t>e n 
ed. Lastly, there will bo doiibls 
mode of enforcing specific laws oi 
ing authorities clearly given — of infliclia^ 
pimiahments unquestionably deserved, or 
adbrding protection where it is claimed of 
right ; and in these cases Ihe courts wi 
suggest and their ministerial officers invei 
processes adapted to the purpose; and 
Ibimd good, they will be retained. Tfau^ 
common law may grow np by the side of 
statute law and be accommodated to and 
by it, until each becomes essential to the 
other. Perhaps no existing common law 
has an origin so unmingled as that we ha 
described. In England, we suppose It : 
certained, that a large and important p: 
of the common Uw is formed from early 
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piiiitive enactments, from which the lapse 
of ages has taken away the lorm and name 
uf statutes. In Europe, the common law 
uf her nations is the civil law, — Uie law of 
imperial Rome. The very name is recog- 
nised and applied by anthors who treat upon 
the subject; it is no unoommon thing to 
liiid civilians calling their law, the "jus 
I cinmnune," and treating of it as such. But 
Ihe civil law becmnes, in those countries, 
the common law, only as it is modified in 
vuious ways by the peculiarities of the na- 
lional character or institutions ; il must 
bow and bend itself to these controlling cir- 
cumstances Ibr a long time, ere it acquires 
B power which c«n influence them ; every- 
where in Europe the common law must he 
Konght, not mom in the Pandects, than in 
the recorded and accumulated decisions of 
jiidicial courts. We had supposed, that 
BiQce the adoption of tbe Code Napoleon, 
the written law of France wasjpore pei^ 
feet and independent of collateraTaid, than 
that of any other nation. But a remai^ 
of Mr Du Ponceau's opan this sulnecl, gave 
us some interesting information, and strong- 
ly illustrates the inevitable necessity of a 
common law. 

But idmittinE that ihia couaUy posxtKt tuperi- 

ifae (cat of oontndiclioa, dnt il it impoaiiblc to 

abolish the cooiDioa law. Make st maoy codes as 

will sliU ioite Itself 

" Eipellas fiuci, ISDwn usque recnrrot.' 

In picuf of lids. I «hall adduce a veiy leceol nad 

tij >trikiiic intuncs. The rmp«roi IVapalFoa 
ive to the FTBDch anew and uniform code ofltws, 

it adioitled lo be ai cooiplcie at a work of this 
ind can be, and well tuiled lo (be nation Ibr 
ham it wot made. But I caa astute yon. ihat, 
u &r i> I have been able to obuive, the digeM 
aud code of Juitinisn, Ihe foraiet lini and oidi- 
nsDces of the kingrtam, and the imateaic cnllcctioa 
of tbe works of the civtliaiii and Freach juriaii are 
not leu quoted at present in Ihe Iswyen plesdiags 
then they foiraerly were, and lo il would be with 
-" — - -■■-'-'■ ■■■ n law. We 



ihould still recur to it ftir principles and il 

tnbu, deriding and de^ii^ iU impolcnt enemies. 

The queslion recurs, what and whence is 
tbe common law of this country f Its prin- 
cipal origin is clearly the common law of 
England. We were once a part of the 
empire over which that law extended. We • 
speak the language in which that law is 
embodied ; the statutes made where it ex- 
isted, and therefore accommodated to it 
both in their phraseology and their enacl- 
meafs, are the models which many of otir 
most important statutes have billowed, al- 
most to the latter. It was therefore una- 
voidable, that the courts of this country 
sbouhl look to this law, when the phraseolo- 
gy of our statutes was to be explained or 
the manaer or extent of their Bpplication 
ascertained ; — when rights certainly cxist- 
ed,^while adequate remedies were not 
(rtberwisa indicated; and where certain du- 
ties srere made obligatory, while the fiinns 
and prooesses by which they should be 
diflohaigid were not pointed oat. We 
Ihink *bA has been the procedure not onlr 
of alontkU onr SUte oonrts, butof our 
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Dational judicial^. That this coane has 
been puFsued umformlj we do not pretend^ 
for there certainly are instances of the 
contraiy ; but we do believe that it has 
been sufficientlj laag and g^eneral to bare 
established, even in the way of usage, 
much of the English common law, as our 
own connnon law. 

It must howerer be distinctly nnder- 
stood and recolieoted, that they are, in no 
sense of the words, one and the same thing. 
There is neither any identity between 
them, nor has the elder the authority of 
parentage over the yoanger. A mistake 
upon this point is very common, and from 
it has originated many e r roneous opinions 
and much foolish conduct It is rather a 
fashion in these days to assail the common 
law and deprecate its introductioa into this 
free land. If this means only that the 
auUuMriiy of this law' should be denied, it is 
well ; b^if the whole body of this law is to 
be throfA aside as utterly mifit for us, — if it 
is to be forgotten or prohibited,— then we 
say fearlessly, our very freedom is gone. 
Those parts of our constitution which may 
best protect us, become a dead letter ; the 
wisest provisions of our fathers, are made, 
by our folly, a mere array of empty words 
—an empty pageantry. Look, for instance, 
at the provision respecting the privilege of 
Habeas Corpus, which fohms a part of the 
very first article of the constitution. I am 
imprisoned without g^ood cause and apply to 
a judge for this writ — ^but he does not un- 
derstand me. *' Sir,** says he, ^* I have no 
such words in my dictionary :— that volume 
under your arm is a sealed book to me, it 
is a book of the English common law— my 
volumes of the laws give me no form for 
that writ — they give me no means whatso- 
«f«r for exercising the authority which it 
aay be that I possess.'^ The foct is, as 
Mr Du Ponceau clearly shows, the constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance of it, 
perpetually recognise and adopt the com- 
mon law. In the ninth amendxnent suits at 
common law are mentioned; in the thir- 
teen section of the Judiciary act of 1789, 
wriU cf mandamiui are in certain cases 
authorized, and indeed in the same act 
remedies at cowimon law are expressly re- 
served to suitors under specified <urcum- 
stances. If any doubt remains as to what 
this common law may be, let them be an- 
swered by Judge Marshall, who expressed 
himself as follows on the trial of Mr Burr. 
*( I understand,'' says he, "> by the law men- 
tioned in the statutes of the United States, 
those general principles and thoee general 
usages which are to be found not in the 
legislative acts of any particular State, but 
in that generally recoflrnised and long estab- 
lished law, which forms the substratum of 
the laws of every Stute." 

The common law of this country, as of 
every other, lies in the wisdom, the learn- 
ing, and the conscience of the judicial offi« 
cers ; we can have little security that it 
will not be mistaken or abused, beyond that 
which their sagacity and integfrity may 
give us. But however numerous or dread- 
fal may be iti abuses, they are not likely to 



be derived from a regard to the English 
common law, so long as our judges look to 
to that law, only for dirtdionj never for 
amlkoriitf^ Some writers— and we may 
indeed say, tome alaiea, see fit to dread vast 
evil from the recollection of that system of 
law whence our own originated ; but we 
will let Mr Du Ponceaa answer them. 

It may be sud, perhaps, tint there is too much 
left to the discretion of the Judges as to the qoan- 
turn, and even tbe nature of the ptiniBhrnent, and 
sometimes also as to deciding wnat is or what is 
not an indictable act. As to the quantum of pun- 
i^unent, I know no system of laws in which some 
disoretioD at least is not left to tbe Court according 
to the greater or lesser magnitude of the ofienoe. 
It is impossiUe to avoid this inconvenience by any 
legislation. The same thing may be said of the 
authority to choose between two or three mild pun- 
ishments ; there may be cases in which imprison- 
ment would be death to tbe party, and when a fine 
may be inflicted upon him with greater effect; 
others when the reverse may be tm case. With 
respect to the power of deciding in some doubt- 
ful cases, whether a certain act be indictable or 
not, if it is an evil, it is one to which our citi- 
zens are all subject witUn their respective States, 
and I do not see why any should be exempted 
ftom it, merely becaose they are not amenable to 
a State jurisdiction. If it were so, it would follow 
that tbe Federal Constitution has loosened in a 
strange manner die bands of society which exist- 
ed at tbe time of its adoption, and that h proclaim- 
ed impunity to every crime which the State author- 
ities could not reach, until by tbe gradual and slow 
process of legislation. Congress should provide for 
evenr case that might in future arise. Such is the 
inevitable consequence of the principle that the 
United States have no national common law, while 
tbe doctrine that I contend for is entirelv harmless, 
pafticulariy when it is considered that the common 
law does not give jurisdiction to the Federal Courts, 
but is merely directory of its exercise. So that, 
it appears to me tliat the opponents of this princi- 

Ele, by not viewing the subject in all its bearings, 
ave m fact been afraid of dangers which are not 
to be apprehended. 

Thus a phantom has been raised which needs on- 
ly to be looked ftilly in the fiice to vanish into 
empty air. The more this question is investigated 
on its true principles, the more I am satisfied that 
tbe inquiry will resuh in the conclusions that I have 
formed and winch I commit to your future re- 
search. 

We should the more reg^t that Mr Du 
Ponceau had not occupied a larger space 
with his examination of the important sub- 
ject of this address, but that his industry 
and ability have almost exhausted it, in 
these few pages. There can hardly arise 
a question respecting the common law ju- 
risdiction of our natumal courts, which will 
not receive some light from his researches 
and remarks. If we indeed form one peo- 
ple ;•— if, as we fondly believe, wc may boast 
of a national identity, and hope that it will 
be perpetuated, other writers will follow in 
the path which Mr Du Ponceau has opened ; 
but he has won the honor of being the first 
distinctly to advance and fully to sustain 
the important position, that we have a na- 
tional common law. 

We have left ourselves little room to 
speak of the remuinder of this volume. 
Mr Du Ponceau's Address, delivered at the 
opening of the Law Academy, contains a 
rapid sketch of the history of legal educa- 
tion in England and in this country ; and 
is both interesting and valuable. That Mr 
tieigeant's view of our national jurispru- 



dence before the adoption of the Fedend 
institution, is able and accurate, bis name 
ves a warranty, which cannot be streDgtl»> 
~ by any expression of our opinion. 



AdgaunUei. A TaU of the EighieetUh Coa- 
\tury. By the Author of '' WauriyJ' 
Philadelphia, 1824. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Wx find some difficulty in deciding wheth«r 
it ii worthwhile to review this book. The 
new Waverly Novel! — ^Why, before the 
15th day of August, Redgauntlet will have 
a fomight^s opportunity to spread through 
the land, and in half that time it will ue 
on every table that ever felt the weight of 
a book, and be read by ten times as m^y 
people as will read our review. Neverthe- 
less, some of our worthy patrons may wait 
until Parker publishes, that their set may 
be uniform ; others may live on borrowing, 
and find themselves more than a fortnight 
off from the owner; others may depend 
upon tlieir circulating 'library, and receive 
their promised copy at last, bereft of half 
its leaves, and as to a fair proportion of the 
residue defiled into illegibility ; lastly, many 
whom we infinitely respect, may calculate 
upon our reviewing the book, and so deter- 
mine not to read it until they know what 
we think of the matter — seeing, that if 
left to their own p^ni'lance, they may com- 
mit themselves by saying something or 
other veiy mi^h out of the way. 'Diese 
reflections have brought us to a sense of 
our duty,— or rather have awoke our natu- 
ral disposition to be generous, even to self- 
oblivion; and we do beseech that small 
proportion of our readers, for whose espe- 
cial behoof wc incur the hazard of teliiiig 
the remaining multitude a thrice told tale, 
not to fall into the sin of ingratitude, by 
thinking too little of our kindness. 

But the horrors of indecision again a^ 
sail us. In what way shall we review this 
book. We are violently stirred by that 
*< last infirmity of noble minds,'* — love of 
glory,^to make an eloquent, and orig^ina]^ 
■ and delightful, and, as it were, immortali»' 
ing article upon the Waverly Novels ia 
the general. This, however, we may not 
attempt, firstly, because, as every body 
knows, we eschew essay-writing,— «econcl- 
ly, this review must leave our hands for the 
printers, in twenty minutes,— and thirdly, 
it is extremely hot, and we are extreme^ 
lazy. . If wc were wholly governed by tb6 
impulses of indolence, then should we makft 
a faithful abstract of the story. But 
it would be too cruel towards those who 
have not read it, — for whose peculiar ben- 
efit we write, — to disable them at onee^ 
frcmi getting interested in the ingenioiiB 
mysteries of the novel. We really think 
there is nothing left for it, but 1o give a 
very general account of the scenes, the 
characters, and the events, enlivened by 
a few extracts — and then close with what- 
ever we c^n find to say in way of remark^ 
spinning out the ideas we chance to lay 
hold of, as far as we can without jeopard- 
izing our established reputation for singular 
conciseness, and a most scrupulous, and, io" 
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\deed, conscientious regard to simplicity and 
eleratioD of expression ; for a peculiar af- 
fection towards that antiquated quaintncss 
of styles which, in its fear of repetition, 
banUy suffered itself to hint at an idea, and 
m perpetual and remaricably successful en- 
deavour to illustrate the important maxim, 
that ** brevity is the soul of wit ;*' for a 
most noble disdain of the base artifice 
which 'would conceal poverty of thought 
beneath the veil of periphrastic phraseolo- 
gy ; and, in short, for being one of few 
words,-^irbo never says the same thing 
nore thaD onee. 

M Redgaonflet,** is the name of a Scot- 
tish family of idloenc^, who acquired this 
prepossessing title by being, in all their 
generations, as bloocjy in their dispositions 
and doings as conld well be. They be- 
longed to the numerous tribe of Wrong- 
beads, — who are never easy when a quar- 
rel IB going on until they get into it, and 
never able to get in on the winning side. 
In the rebellion of '45, the head of the 
bouse lost his head, and — much to the re- 
gret of his disconsolate sunivon — his es- 
tate ; but he had married an English wo- 
man, whose property descended to his son. 
The intrigues and violence of his surviving 
brother, who adhered to the Pretender's 
cause, and strove diligently to obtain such 
control over his nephew's person and feel- 
ings, as to make him an instrument in his 
desperate purposes, form about the whole 
of the plot The adventurer. Prince Charles 
Edward, is introduced, and strikingly por- 
trayed ; the prominent person of the tale, 
is the Jacobite Kcdgauntlet, whose extra- 
ordinary character is powerfully conceived 
and executed ;-*and the subordinate actors 
are all quite good without being very re- 
markable. The scene is laid, partly in 
Edinburgh and partly in the B<jnier coun- 
tiT about tlie mouth of the Sol way. The 
Ibl lowing passage introduces Rcdgauntlet 
the Uncle. Darsic Latimer meets him 
thus opportunely, and writes an account of 
the interview to his friend /Vlan Fairford. 

I mftntioQed in my last, that havin;; abaiuioned 
my fishing-rod as an unprofitable iiiipli-mcnt, I 
croned over the open rlown« irhii.-h diviceil me 
Jroiu the arnxfjin of the Solway. ^licn I rfached 
the banki of the gre-it esiuar>% which are here ver}* 
bare and expoieti, tlie waters bad recoiled from the 
laivR anil level <pace of sand, through which a 
itream, now feeble and furdable, found its wa> to 
the ocean, llie whole wai illuminated by the 
•beans of the low and setting fcun. who showed his 
luddj £ront, like a warrior preinn^d for defence, 
over a Im^e batllenjented and turrctted wall of 
cximsuu and iilatJi (lutidx, which appeared like an 
immeDse (xothic furtress, into which the Lord of 
dajy was descending. His hcttins rays dimnicred 
bright upon the wrt <;urfaue of the ranrls^ and the 
.numberless pools of water by which it was cover- 
.ed, where the inei|uality of the tpround had occa- 
lioned Iheir beiju^ left by the ti<le. 

The loene wm aiiiuiatcd by tlie exertions of a 
'number of horMunon, who wore aciu;illy employed 
in hnntinv Salmon. Ay, Alan, lift up your hands 
■nd eyes as you will, I ran giw their mode of 
fislnneDo name no appropriate; for th^y chased 
Che fiui at full gallop, and struck them with their 
barbed spear:, us you see hunters spearing boars in 
the old upestry. Tlte salmon, to be sure, take the 
-thine more tpiictly than the boars; but they are so 
swiu iu tiieir ohh element, that to porsue and 



strike them i« the task of a good horseuian, with a 
quick eye, a determined hand, and full command 
both of his hnrve and weapon. The shouts of the 
fellows as they galloped up and dovm in the ani- 
luatine exenise— their loud bursts of laughter wlien 
any of their number caught a fall, and still louder 
acclamatiouK when any of the party made a capital 
stroke with his lance — cave so much animation to 
the whole nccnc, that 1 caught the enthusiasm of 
the sport, and ventured forward a considerable 
space on the sands. The feats of one horseman, in 
particular, called forth so repeatedly the cUtmorous 
applause of his companions that the very bankh 
rang again wiUi their shouts. He was a tall man, 
weH mounted on a strong black horse, which he 
caused to turn and wind like a bird in the air, 
carried a longer spear than the others, and wore 
a sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short feather in 
it, wliich gave him on the whole rather a superior 
appearance; to the other fishermen. He seemed to 
liolii some sort of authority among them, and 
occasionally directed their motions both by voice 
and hand ; at which times 1 thought liis gestures 
were striking, and his voice uncommonly sonorous 
and commanding. 

The riders began to make for the shore, and the 
interest of the scene was ahnost over, while I lin- 
gered on the sands, with my looks turned to the 
shores of England, still gilded by the sun*s last 
nys and, as it seemeil, scarce diMant a mile from 
me. The anxious thougiits wliich haunt me began 
to muster in my bosom, and my feet slowly and 
insensibly approached the river which divided me 
from the fbrmdden precincts, though without any 
formi'd inteotioo, when my stepa were arrested bv 
the fiound of a horse galloping ; and as I lamed, 
tlie riU< r (tlie same hsliemnn whom 1 had focmer- 
•y dihiinguished), called out to me, in an abrupt 
maniitr, * Soho, brother ! you are too late for Bow- 
nes? to-niixht— the tide will make presently.* 

1 turniMl my hi*ad and looked at lum without 
answering; for, to my thinking, his sudden appear- 
ance (or rather I should say his unexpected ap- 
proach) h.id, amidst the gathering shadows and 
lingering light, somethis^ that was wild and om- 
inous. 

* Are you deaf?' he added, *or are you nuid ? — 
or have vou a mind for the next world .^* 

* I am a straiij^er,' I answered, ' and had no other 
purpose tliau looking on at the fishing — I am about 
to return to the sicic I came firom.' 

' Best make ha<te then,' said he. * He that dreams 
on the bed of tlie Solway may wake in the next 
world. Tlie sky threatens a blast that will bring 
in the waves three foot a-breast.' 

So saying, he turned his liorsc and rode ofi*, 
while I ))egan to walk back towards the Scottish 
shore, a little alarmed at what I had heard ; for the 
tide ari\'ances with such rapidity uixm tiiesc fiital 
sands, tlmt well-niountcd horsemen lay aside hopes 
of sal'cty, if they see its white surge advancing 
while (hey are yet at a distance from the bank. 

These recollections crew more agitating, and, 
inMead of walkin$> deliberately, I b«^n a race as 
last as I could, feeling, or thinking I felt, each pool 
j of salt water through which I splashed, ^row 
I deeper ami dei^per. At length the surfiice of the 
' saml did seem considerably more intersected with 
' pools and channels full of water — either that the 
: tide was really beeinning to influence the bed of 
[ the estuar}', or, aw I must own is equally probable, 
' that 1 hail, in the harry and confusian of ory re- 
treat, involved myself in difficulties which 1 had 
avoided in my dehbCiUte advance. Eitlier way, it 
was rather an unpromising state of allairs, for Uie 
sands at tlie same time turned softer, and my foot- 
steps, as soon as I had passed, were instantly filled 
with water. I began to ha\'e odd thoughts con- 
cerning the snugncss of your &ther*s parlour, and 
Uie si-cure footing afibrded by the - pavement of 
Brown's Square and Scot's Close, when my better 
genius, the tall fisherman, appeared once more 
close to my *ide, he and his sable horse looming 
gigantic in the now darkenme twilight.. 

* Are you mad .^ he said, in the same deep tone 
which ImU before thrilled on my ear, * or are yoa 
weary of your life.' — You will be presently a- 



mongst the quicksands.* — I professed my hpo- 
rance of the way, to uiiich he onlv replied, ' There 
is no time for prating — get up liciiind me.' 

He probably expected me to spring from the 
ground witli the activity which these Bonlcren 
nave, by constant practice, acquired in all relating 
to horseniannhip ; out as I stood irresolute, hcex- 
tended his hand, and grasping mine, bid me place 
my foot on the toe of his boot, and thus raised ma 
in a trice to the croupe of his horse. I was scarce 
securely seated, ere he shook the reins of his horse, 
who instantly sprung forward; but annoyed, doubt- 
less, by the unusual burthen, treated us to two or 
three bounds, ac^oinpanied by as many flourishes 
of his hind heels. The rider sat like a tower, not- 
withstanduig that the unexpected plunging of the 
animal threw me forward upon him. Vhe horse 
was soon compelled to submit to the discipliue of 
the spur and bridle, and wem off at a steady hand 
gallop ; thus shortening the devious, for it was by 
no means a direct path, by which the rider, avoid- 
iog the loose quicksands, made for the northern 
bank. 

Afterwards, Darsie is kidnapped, and 
Fairford goes in search of him ; |p is in- 
duced to go on board a smuggling vessel, 
and becoming very sick from fatigue and 
exposure, is left by the crew at a house 
where certain Catholic spinsters exer- 
cise hospitality towards all who need it 
Here, it happens that Prince Charles Ed- 
ward is concealed under the name and 
guise of Father Buonavcnture. For pur- 
poses which are afterwards disclosed, these 
ladies wish Fairford to see their ghostly 
Father. 

Oho ! thotuht Fairford, the murder is out — here 
is a design of conversion ! — I must not affront the 

food olouidies, but I shall soon send off the priest, 
think. He then answered aloud, * that he should 
be happy to converse with any friend of theirs — that 
in religious matters he had the greatest respect for 
every modification of Christianity, though, he must 
say, his belief was made up to that in which he 
had been educated ; nevertheless, if his seeing the 
religious person they rcconunenided could in the 
least show his respect * 

* It is not quite that,* said Sister Seraphina,— ' al- 
though I am sure the day is too short to hear him — 
Father Buonaveutare. I mean — speak upon the 
concerns of our souls ; but ^ 

* Come, come. Sifter Seraphina,* said the younger, 
* it is needless to talk so much about it. His— his 
Eminence — I mean Father Buonaventure — will 
liimscif explain what he w^ants this gentleman to 
know.* 

* His Eminence !* said Fairford, surprised — * Is 
this gentleman so high in the Catholic Church ? — 
This tide is given only to Cardinals, I think.* 

' He is not a Cardinal as yet,' answered Seraphi- 
na ; * but I assure you, Mr Fairford, he is as hkh 
in rank as he is eminently endowed with good gifts, 
and * 

'Come away,* said Sister Angelica. *Holy Vir- 
gin, how you do talk!— What has Mr Fairiord to 
do with Father Buonavcnture*8 rank .'—Only, sir, 
you will remember that the Father has been always 
accustomed to be treated with the most profound 
deference ; — indeed " 

' Coinc away, sister,* said Sitter Seraphina in her 
lum; * who talks now, I pray yon ? Mr Fairford 
wUl know how to comport mmielf.* 

' And we liad best both leave the room,* said the 
younger lady, * for here hii Enunence comes.* 

She lowered her voice to a whisper as she pro- 
nounced the last words ; and as Fairfonl was about 
to reply, by assuring her that any friend of hers 
should be treated by him with all tlic ceremony he 
could expect, she imposed silcnoe on him by hold- 
ing up lier finger. 

A solemn and stately step was now bean! in the 
galler)' ; h might have proclaimed the anproach, 
not merely of a bishop or cardinal, but of me Sove- 
reign Pontiff himselC Nor could the sound have 
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beeu more respectfully listened to by the two la- 
dies, Itadit announced that the Head of the Church 
iivas approaching in person. They drew them- 
selves, \\)kc sentinels on duty, one on rach side of 
the door by which the long gallery communicated 
with Fairrord's apartment, and stood there im- 
moveable, and with countenances expressive of the 
deppest reverence. 

The approach of Father Buonaventure was so 
kIow, that Fairford had time to notice all this, and to 
marvel in his mind tiiat wily and ambitious priests 
could have contrived to subject his worthy but sim- 
ple-minde<l hostess to such superstitious trammels. 
Father Buonaventure*s entrance and appearance 
in some decree accounted for the whole. 

He was a man of middle life, about forty or up- 
wards; but eitlier care, or fatigue, or indulgence, 
liad brought on the appearance of premature old 
age, and given to his one features a cast of seri- 
ousness or even sadness. A noble countenance, 
however, still remained ; and though his complex- 
ion was altered, and wrinkles stamped upon his 
brow in many a melancholy fold, still the lofty 
forehead, the full and well opened eye, and the 
well formed nose, showed how handsome in better 
days hMtoust have been. He was tall, but lost the 
advantage of his height by stoopiiu; ; and the cane 
V hich he wore always in his hand, and occasion- 
ally used, as well as the slow though maiestic gait, 
seemed to intimate that his fine form and limbs felt 
already some touch of infirmity. The colour of 
his hair could not be discovered, as, according to 
the fashion, he wore a periwig;. He was huid- 
somel)'-, though gravel;^ dressed m a secular habit, 
and had a cockade in his hat; circumstances which 
did not surprise Fairford, who knew that a military 
disguise was very often assumed by the seminary 
priests, whose visits to Ei^and, or residence there, 
subjected them to legal penalties. 

As this stately person entered the apartment, the 
two ladies facing inward, like soldiers on their post 
when about to salute a superior officer, dropped on 
either hand of the Father a courtesy so profound, 
that the hooped petticoats which performed the 
feat seemed to sink down to the very floor, nay, 
throu^ it, as if a trap-door had opened for the de- 
scent of the dames who performed this act of rev- 
erence. 

The Father seemed accustomed to such homage, 
profound as it was ; he turned his person a liule 
way fir<!t towards one fister, and then towanls the 
other, while, with a gracious inclination of his per- 
ron, which certainly did not amount to a bow, he 
acknowledged their courtesy. But he passed for- 
ward without addressing them, and seemed, by so 
doin^ to intimate that their presence in the apart- 
ment was unnecessary. 

They accordin^lv elided out of the room, retreat- 
ing backwards, with Tiands clasped and eyes cast 
upward, as if imploring blessings on the religious 
man whom they venerated so highly. The door of 
the anartment was shut after them, but not before 
Fairford had perceived that there were one or two 
men in the gallery, and that, contrary to what he 
had before observed, the door, though shut, was not 
locked on the outside. 

Can the good souls apprehend danger from me to 
this god of their idolatry ? thought Fairford. But 
he had no time to make mrther observations, for the 
ftranger had already reached the middle of his 
apanrocnt. 

Fairford rose to receive him respectfully, but as 
he fixed his eyes on the visitor, he thought that the 
Father avoided his looks. His reasons for remain- 
ing incognito, were cogent enouch to account for 
this, and Fairford hastened to relieve him, b^ look- 
ing downwards in his ttrm ; but when he again rais- 
ed his face, he found the broad light eye of the 
stranger so fixed on him, that he was almost put 
out 01 countenance by the steadiness of his gaoe. 
Durii^ this time they remained standing. 

* Take your seat, sir,' said the Father ; * you have 
been an invalid.* 

He spoke with the tone of one who desires an in- 
ferior to be seated in his presence, and his voice 
was liiU and melodious. 

Fairford, tomewhat surprised to find himself 



overawed by the airs of superiority, which could 
be only properly exercised towards one over whom 
reli{don gave the speaker influence, sat down at his 
biduing, as if moved by springs, and was at a loss 
how to assert the footing of equality on which he 
felt that they ou^ht to stand. The stranger kept 
the advantage which he had obtained. 

'Your name, sir, I am informed, is Fairford,* 
said the Father. 

Alan answered by a bow. 

'Called to the Scottish bar,* continued his visitor. 
' There, is, I believe, in the West, a family of birth 
and rank called Fairford of Fairford.* 

Alan thought this a strange observation from a 
foreign ecclesiastic, as his name intimated Father 
Buonaventure to be; but only answered, he be- 
lieved there was such a familv. 

' Do you count kindred with them, Mr Fairford T 
continued the inquirer. 

* 1 have not the honour to lay such a claim,* said 
Fairford. 'My fiiiber*s industry has raised his 
&mily from a low and obscure situation — I have 
no hereditary claim to distinction of any kind. — 
May I ask the cause of these inquiries V 

* You will learn it presently,* said Father Buon- 
aventure. who had given a dry and dissatisfied 
han at the young man*s acknowledging a plebeian 
descent He then motioned to him to be silent, 
and proceeded with his queries. 

We know bow much one expects from a 
new Wayerly Novel, and bow difficult it is 
to satisfy high expectations ; and we are 
aware that if former achievements are not 
surpassed, we are apt to think they are not 
equalled ; still, while we admit that Red- 
g'auntlet has interested and amused us, we 
are constrained to rank it as decidedly in 
the second class of this author^s produc- 
tions. It did not cost him cflfort enough to 
relieve it from the appearance of great 
carelessness, and though it demonstrates, 
like every thing he has written, tke pos- 
session of remarkable powers, it exhibits 
them slightly, and seldom exerted. 



J^ineteetUh Annual Report of (he Trustees 
of the Free School Society of Xew York; 
vnth an Appendix, New York, 1824. 
8vo. pp. 68. 

This is one of the most useful institutions 
in our country. Experience has set her 
seal to this testimony ; and it is corrobo- 
rated by an interesting circumstance stated 
in this, the KmeUenih Annual Report, that 
^ more than twenty thousand poor children 
have been registered on the books of the 
schools, but one of whom has been traced 
to a criminal court.^ When we consider 
that it is the children of the poor and indi- 
gent only who are admitted into these 
schools, and thus rescued from ignorance 
and vice, we shall be prepared to appre- 
ciate the importance of this fact, as evi- 
dence of the intellectual and morad culture 
which these schools aflbrd. 

It appears by the present Report, that 
there are ten schools now under the care 
of the Society, four of which arc taught by 
females and composed of girls only ; four 
others are of boys exclusively, and two are 
composed of both sexes. The whole num- 
ber of scholars at the present time is four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-four. 
Ail these are taught on the Lancastrian 
or mutual instruction system, which was 
first introduced into our country by this So- 



ciety. On this plan, one teacher is suffi- 
cient for each school, though it be compos- 
ed of several hundreds; and the annual 
expense for each scholar has been reduced, 
as stated in the Report, to the very mode- 
rate sum of one aollar and eighty, cenis, 
ThiB expense is defrayed from a common 
school fund, one half of which is paid out 
of the school fund belonging to the State, 
and the other half is raisdl by the city cor- 
poration for this purpose. 

A large portion of the pamphlet befi>ro 
us is occupied with an accotmt of a contro- 
versy between the Trustees of this Society 
and certain religious Societies in relation 
to this fund. It appears, that a law of the 
State allows the different Religious Socie- 
ties in that city to establish free schools, 
and puts them on the same footing with this 
institution, by aUowing all to draw from this 
fund in proportion to the number of scholan 
taught in their respective schoolsk Some 
of these Societies, it would appear, have 
taken especial care to increase their num- 
ber of scholars as much as possible ; and, 
by hiring incompetent teachers at a lower 
salaiy than that paid by the Free School 
Society, have reserved a surplus from the 
sum drawn out of the school fund, which 
they have appropriated to the erecting of 
school-houses. Whether thev have been 
induced to these measures from a belief 
that no religious education would be avail- 
ing which did not inculcate the peculiar 
principles of their respective sects, or found 
a still more powerful motive in the consid- 
eration that these school-houses would be the 
property of the Society thus erecting them, 
we do not stop to inquire. It is snfiiciently 
obvious, that these measures were rapidly 
tending to defeat the usefulness of the Free 
School Society, by depriving it of its funds, 
and appropriating them less beneficially, if 
not wresting them from the purposes for 
which they were intended. For, by estate- 
lishing schools of an inferior quality, these 
Societies were doing much to bring the 
system itself into disrepute ; and were in- 
vesting a part of the public School fund in 
real estate, which would henceforth belong 
to themselves. Aware of this state of 
things, the Corporation of that city united 
with the Trustees of the Free School, in 
an application to the Legislature hr a 
remedy. They were joined by a lam 
number of their fellow citizens, and by 
some of the Religious Societies^lMemeelveSr 
An act has passed the House of Assembly 
for this purpose, and we cannot doubt of 
its ultimate success in the other branches, 
as it was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, but they had not time at their 
last session to consider it We can look 
with indifference on the competition be- 
tween the proprietors of steam-boats and 
stages. If they ruin their own fbrtones, 
the community will suffer no serious lots. 
But a rivalry which shall tend to impede 
the efforts and diminish the resources of an 
institution like this, is a public injury, which 
every friend to the moral and intellectual 
advancement of his species cannot but 
deplore. 
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We certainly approve of the system of motion of Christianity in India. To ren- 
flDutual instroction, if applied to its proper ' der tlie information definite, a number of 
objects and kept within due bounds ; but i questions are propounded respecting the 
vrc are not so sanguine as to believe that it | real succt-ss attending the exertions now 
will make many profound scholars, or do , making for the conversion of the natives 
much to elevate our rank in science and of in^iia ; the standing, number, and char- 
Jiterature among the nations. But if it : actcr of the converts ; the comparative 
does little to increase the intensity of light success which has attended the labours of 
which surrounds us, it will do much by dif- Missionaries of the various denominations; 
fusing that light, and extending it into the the numbers and standing of Unitarian 
remoter corners and by-places of compara- Christiiins, and the treatment they receive 
tive obscurity, until all the daris and shad- from others; the causes which have pre- 
owy recesses in the social structure are vented, and still prevent the reception of 
gladdened by its peaceful radiance. The Chrisli..nit>. He also inquiros whether 
benefits of a thorough spread of useful i there are any reasons for supposing that 
knowledge to a community like ours, and the obstacles, which have hitherto opposed 
to a government whose very existence must its progress, would be removed by present- 
depend upon the virtue and intelligence of ing it under the form of Unitarianism, and 
the people, are incalculable. i in what way efforts for this end should be 

We learn from another souroe, that made ; whether any bencnts have resulted 
measures are in operation for establishing from translating tlie Bible into the languag- 
a school in that city, to teach the higher ' es of the East; what is the character of the 
branches of education on the plan of mu- , translations which have been made ; what 
tnal instruction, and that a building is now parts of India or of the East afford the best 
erecting for that purpose. We have suppos- 1 prospects for propagating the gospel. 
«d that this system was adapted to the sim- i These are the principal questions pro- 
plcr elements of education only ; and that ' pounded by Dr Ware. Mr Adam has re- 
it could not be applied to the higher branch- i plied to them at considerable lengtli, and 
es with advantige. The account of the given, what we believe to be, in general, 
High School of Edinburgh, given by Pro- J a j'wt account of the state of Christianity 
icssor Griscom in his "Year in Europe," Tin Hindoostan. Our belief of the general 
has somewhat altered our opinion in this ' correctness ol* his statements is strength- 
respect But we still think the common I cned by their agreement with other opin- 
mode of teaching the Classics and the ' ions and testimony of great weight It is 
higher branches of Muthematics, is to be *o be noticed that Mr Adam published Dr 
preferred wherever it is practicable. As, Ware's questions, and the substance of his 
however, theestablishmentof such a school |Own J^p'y* in Calcutta, where one would 
will be likely t« extend the knowledge of j think he could hardljr be induced by any 
•ornc of the higher branches of education j motives, to hazard misrepresentations on a 
to those who, for want of means or oppor- | subject so interesting to his theological op- 
tunity, would otherwise remain destitute, ; ponents. We have made these remarks, 
it has our most cordial wishes for its pros- because we supposed most of our read- 
perity. ers, like ourselves, unacquainted with Mr 

The Newspapers inform us of the arrival Adam. We shall now proceed to give an 
of Mr Lancaster at Carraccas, whither he j abstract of the infonnation, which he fur- 
has gone for the purpose of establishing his | nishcs in his conmiuuication dated Decem- 
Bystem in the new republics of South Amer- b®r, 18^3. 

ica. That countrj- oifers a wide field for \ Of tiie exertions now making for the 
his exertions, if the policy of tlieir religion | conversion of the natives, the most impor- 
will suffer him to labour' in it He is not : tant is the translation of the Scriptures, 
the man whom wc should think best calcu- The principal of the translators is Dr Ca- 
lated to recommend this system to the at- rey, Professor of the College of Fort Wil- 
tention of strangers; but he possesses two li^m, who, with the aid of learned natives, 
important requisites — great z^al in the j called Puudits, had, several years ago, 
cause, and thorough acquaintance with his ' produced versions in six or seven ditferont 
subject; and, tor the sake of the excellent (languages, and he may have added others 
cause in which he labours, we hope he will ^ since. 

meet with no insurmountable obstacle to its i ^^^ ^° ^' Carey, in ib« list of translatois, are 
advancement. ■ ^^^ ^*^^* ^*'"0' Martyn, a ctiaplain of thi* East In- 

j dia (^>mpany, who translated the New Testament 
'into HinHoosthance and Persian; the Rev. John 



CorruMmdmct relative to the ProrperU of 1 Chainl)f rlain, a Baptist Missionary, who laboured 
^* *" •' ^ ,L^ TUr,,,^ r li J : lorn' nnd dih:;entlv at translations of the New 

he JHeans of Promai- tament into Hinduwce and Bn.j. hutexpcri 



Chrutianiiy, and the 

ing itg Reception in India, Cambridge, 

1824. 8vo. pp. 138. 

The pamphlet commences with a letter 
dated Harvard CoUcjrc April, 1823, ad- 



few Tes- 

expcrienced 

considcrat)Ie difiiciilty in getting ihrni throng the 

{)ress; Mr Kllf rton, an indigo-planter, who trans- 
ated the \i-w Tesuiment into lieugallce, profess- 
edly improving upon Dr Carey's version into the 
_ J 1. , r> T-» «r - same langmj^e ; Archdeacon Corric and the Rev. 

dressed by the Rev. Dr Ware to the Rev. ' Mr Thom-i-on, who have engaged to furnish the 
W. Adam, a Unitarian minister in Calcutta. jCaicutu Bible Society with a translation of the 
It was written for himself j;nd other linita- i^^l*' Tcstamem into Hindomthanee, correspondins 
nans with whom he is nssociuted, for the H? ^jrMartyn's ininslaiion of the .New ; and Mr 

^ ^r «k#«:«:„ • .r «• i *i i Bowloy, a country-bom Church Missionar\ , who 

pnrpo^e of obtammg lulormalion whether I j^, bcin for some time past engaged in modiVvin:; 

any thing can be done by them for the pro- I Mr Martyn's Hiiuioosthaiiee .Vcw Tcstanieni, 

18 



which is in the Oordoo or court dialect, into a 
greater conformity witli the popular fiialect called 
the Hinduwec. These, as lar as my information 
extends, arc the only persons who have engaged 
with effect in the \iork of translating the Scriptures 
into any of the languages siKJken or read in the 
Bengal Presidency ; ami such, to the best of my 
knowledge, is the amount uf their labours. 

There have been five editions of Dr Ca- 
rey's Bcngailee New Testament. 

The plan followed in translating, is the 
following. Dr Carey produces a \ersion in 
Bcngailee, and employs a Pundit to trans- 
I late from this into some other language ; a 
! second Pundit uses the version of the first, 
to translate into a third language. This, 
however, is the case only when the seve- 
ral Pundits do not all understand Bengal- 
lee. There can be no doubt that the text 
is somewhat comipted by these successive 
tr.inslations ; yet it is to be remarked, that 
where the translation was superintended 
by Dr Carey, he compared every version 
with the Bengallee, and doubtless with the 
original. The Pundits employed in this 
work, are supposed to be, in 'most cases, 
really learned men, but there have been 
some exceptions. 

The publication of Christian tracts is the 
means next in importance. The total of 
tracts printed, in diflerent languages, by 
the Congregational Missionaries during the 
tive years since the formation of tlieir So- 
ciety, was one hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand. The number issued by other Socie- 
ties is not given. Mr Adum has a very 
unfavourable opinion of the character of 
these tracts. This was to be expected 
from his difference of religious opinion ; but 
from the facts he has stated with respect 
to some of them, wc cannot but think his 
judgment correct 

The preaching of the Gospel in the na- 
tive Indian languages has been much reli- 
ed on by the various sects of Missionaries, 
and still continues to employ considerable 
numbers. Many of these are quite incom- 
petent to the task, and they are supposed 
to have generally conunitted a great error, 
in preaching principally to the poor and 
illiterate. We have not room to say much 
of them, hut shall presently state the de- 
gree of success which has attended their 
labours. 

Of Christian Societies composed entire- 
ly of Europeans, there are none except a 
few in the army. There are five Societies 
in different places, composed " partly of 
Europeans, and partly of conn try -boms, 
Portuguese, and Armenians; and fifteen, 
composed principally, or wliolly, of native 
members." The number of native Chris- 
tians in each of these churches is supposed 
^ot to exceed twenty. 

The education of the natives is promoted 
on a small scale, by Boarding schools, and 
by superintending, at fixed salaries, native 
schools established by government, and 
others supported by public contributions. 
Something has also been done by way of 
translating elementary works into the na- 
tive languages, and by the publication of 
periodical works. A College has also been 
I established at Calcutta, and one at Seram- 
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pore, but they hare not had ttmo to do 
much good. Soch to an atatrMt BUteniMit 
of the roeini u«ed ibrthe oon»ei*ion of the 
hatiTe* to Chrisaaoitj. We proceed to 
giTo Mr Adam's opiolon of tbo reaiilt. 

He beliefes that gmerai in/brmotion is 
padosllj ■proading throi^houl Beogftl, 
and that it has been much promoted by 
'Minionariefl; but he does not snppoae them 
to liBve been tacceBsruI, in any csoaidera- 
ble degree, in diffiuii^ a knowledge of 
Chriitianit;. 

Thii l> tiue, ersn adnilting that the nligkni 
wjotm of lb« Miirionariei i« the religioui if ilcm 
ortbeNewTciljimmit; bui theii lucxeii b*> bcea 
Hill Itn wben ve caniidei Ibat tbeK tm) lyiuau 
■re K) much oppo«ed lo each other. The doc- 
trines which ihey teach. wi"h ilw enception of the 
bcaination of the Deily, "hich i« an ld« rmj 
readily admitted bj the nadve mind, ait lery little 
knowiL When Ibey are alteiuled lo, in » 1km 
they agree with preconceived notiont, tbnj only 
pniduce the cooicdon of a conimunit;f of faith; in 
•o &r Bi lliey are uodentood to duagiee, they 
chiefly csll fcnb eipreiiion* of cOBiempt and 
rldiciSe; and in » fai as they are eiUwt Dnin- 
(dli|ib1e or not understood, the; 



if blank and aimlaii wopdeiment- 



t I have 



able t 



B and iudff. 



1 judge. 



alike ienon 
let of Chrii 



high and low. rich and poor, leanied 
learned, are, with few eicepiionn, alike ij 
the peculiar evidences and dDCtiioet of ( 

^Chiiiliani. An intelligent native wuf probohly 
be found 10 receive i few specific idea) respecting 
Chriitianilj from the preaching of the Missiona- 
rtes. The generalimpreisionleftoahis mind will, 
I believe, be. Ibat ilia a lynem friendly to polythe- 
inn, bul oppowd to idolatry ; representing the De- 
ilj as partial in hii raeardi (o his creaturei. but in- 
culciting a purer and stricter morality than hit 

H Idolatry is, though very slowly, falUng 
into desuetude, at least among Hie natives ia 
Calcutta." It is ujmputed that it is rejected 
by about a tenth of the reading native popu- 
lation of that city; but we are not infonned 
vbat portion of the whole population this 
embrace* ; and it aj^ara that not more than 
two thirds of those 
brace Christianity, 
number rery small, especially when we 
consider that Vu vihoU nuni6er in India of 
native converts itow in full communion with 
Proteitaat Churches, ^' dott not txeitd Arte 
hwidrtd.^ This is Mr Adam's estimate 
from the most accurate information he 
could obtain irom the reports of the various 
Societies, and other au then lie sources. 
Even these are represented as of a very 
low rank, of ordinary undentaudiog, and 
getterally of loose morals; and, on the 
whole, as little, if any, improved by becom- 
ing Cbiiilians. It does not appear that 
Ibey are generally converts firom reQectioa 
and inquiry, but frequently ft«m grossly 
•elfish motive* ; and as this is believed by 
all their countrymen, their example can 
bave tittle good effect upon others. Mr 
Adam's opinion, — if he be a man,— cannot 
but be inSuenced by his religious opinions ; 
but it cannot be denied, that the facts he 
■tales, which are such as to be of public 
loriely, do, in the main, support his 



little consequence to ascertain what sect 
hu made most of them. Unitorians have 
bad little opportunity to try their skill, 
for it does not appear that there are more 
than twentyinC»lcutta,Bltboug'liMrAdam 
supposes some more would acknowledge 
their tailb, were it not that 

The Christian name has been reodered, by die 
miuionary conveits, lynonymout, in the opinion of 
tbeii countrymen, with all thai u ignonnt, low. and 
deceitful; and that therefore, oo respecUble nilive 
-iUflous appel- 



It will not escape the reader, that those 
secret converts whom Mr Adam seems to 
regard with considerable complacency, can- 
not possess much of that apostolic and prim- 
itive Christian character, or they would 
not thus be prevented from openly profess- 
ing, a religion " every where spoken a- 
gainal." Mr Adam, ofcourte, believes that 
Uuitarianism, with equal facilities, might 
be more easily propagated, and that its in- 
fluence would be more salutary, than any 
other fiirm of religion ; but the work fur- 
nishes no competent evidence of this; in- 
deed, it exhibits little or no evidence ap- 
plicable to this question. 

Tbe causes which have prevented, aitd 
that continue to prevent the reception of 
Christianity by the natives of India, are 
supposed to be Ibeir regard for their reli- 
gion on account of itsgreat antiquity ; their 
belief that they have been distinguished 
above all other nations by a series of rev- 
elations ; their ignorance of experimental 
science, and of the value of moral evi- 
dence, together with their confidence in 
tbe superiority of their own science and 
att^iioments; the great influence which their 
complicatod, idolatrous, and demoralizing 
system has upon their minds, by " uniting 
itself wilb all the relations and duties of a 
present life, and with all the hopes and 
fears of a future state ;" and especially the 
institution of the caste, the eflects of which 
are thus descrihed : 

It is not only recogniged by tbe Judicial code of 
■he Hindoos, but, uniike the last of Christian na- 
tions, il ii even upheld bf Iheii lacied books, and 
form) an etseniial pan of tbeii reli^oui sjium. 
Thus, while il, on some occasions, legaliMi acts of 
(he mott palpable injustice and oppreflsion. its or- 
dinary operation is lo give lanclily to the greatest 
pride on the one hand, and the mott abject debase- 
ment on the other. It separates man from man, 
places an intupeiable bnrnet between them, and 
pronounces an irrevocable prohibition of ^ the 
tender lympaihii^i and kini) offices of lite. It cuu 
tbe very lioewa, and spreads misery, disease, and 
death through (he wbole frnme of Hindoo society. 
It entails all the evils boib of the social and of the 
savage state, witiiout adouHiiu tbe benefits of 
eilber. Besides the positive evUs which it is coo- 
■lantly proilucing, h opeiatet as a bar to every im- 
provernent in the arts and sciences, in knowledge 
and lelii^on. A Hindoo who forsakes tbe super- 
■lidoni in which be was educated, and pTOfeMci 
the religion of his conscience, lubjocts hinualf to 
its uunost rigours. 

Their acquaintance with tbe licentious 
works in tbe Persian language ; tbe impei^ 
feet administration of justice; tbe imposi- 
tion of a tridiDf lax by the government do 
tbe pilgrim* to certain «f their celebrated 



temples, which operates nsa *ortof iBd»- 
red Bimction to their idolatry ; and the Imr 
stale of religion and morals among Christ 
turns, are the other priiwipal lybitacle* 
mtulioned by Mr Adam. 

Ol these, the last appears to w incoo- 
' parably the greatest. Tbe native* will de- 
rive their views of tbe practical Influeitee 
of Cbrisliani^ much less from tbeHisaioa- 
ariti, than from the ordinary character of 
the Christians with whom they associate, 
and under whose authority tbsy are sub- 
jected. And wbo are these? Are Ihey tbe 
genuine disciples of that religion irtiidi 
leaches us to lay up treasures, not on tbe 
the earth, but in heaven, and to onlttvato 
Ibat charity which seeketh luit her own? 
Ui) Ihey present themselves as soldieis 
c'uiubating beneath tbe banners of tlic 
Prince of Peace, conquering their own 
passions, mindful of Che rights of othcn, 
willing to serve rather than to domiaeer, 
humane, and forgiving injuries, more readj 
to suffer wrong than to do it, and aatiified 
with subjecting fint their own evils, and 
then tbe evil* of others i How absolutely 
the reverse of all this, is the reality I Aj^ 
what more needs be said f Why do we talk 
of a tbousand other obstacles, whicb, if 
reuMved, with this remaining, would leave 
tbe practical religion of Christiana with 
little or nothing to recommend jt? 

To the question, "Arc any of the (»ute* 
of failure of guch a nature, that it may be 
in the power of Unitarians to remove them," 
Mr Adum stales many objections to tlie 
plaiu hitherto pursued by Misnonariea, aad 
supposes that Unitarians would adopt mon 
prudent measures. This is perfectly fair 
on his part; but we should suppose tbal 
other denominatiooi would be alnicitt equal- 
ly sensible of the importance of mo*t «f 
these improvements which be suggetts. To 
: reitder the translations correct ; to have 
I the Missionaries good men, and well edo- 
I cated ; to estimate the motivea of converts 
\ rightly ; and to guard against hypocritical 
1 profesaions, are very plain duties, and are, 
' as we trust, thought to he dotie* by aU. 
Tbe question whether Unitarian doctHnet 
would be more salutary than those wbkh 
bave been inculcated, our reader* will 
prefer answering for themselves. 

We come now lo tbe main question : 

Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the eauM 

of Chriilianitj in '"■'■■ — "'■ - ~"~— i.'- — — 



le given, — of wbat ^-Hj— 

Mr Adam supposes that important aid 
may be aSbrdcd, and with good prapectof 
ultimate success, by sending men and maic^ 
His opinion in relation to the prospect* lot 
Missionaries, is tbna expressed : 

Judging tt impaniaUy as my chancier aul Ad- 
iiioo will permit me lo do, I do not beiitate. in re- 
ply to this query, toexpreis my full connclioii iba 
Unitarian Missionaries, if properly qnall6ed and 
adeijuately supported, may be of essential lervka 
in diffusing the knowledu and influence at traa 
leli^on in (hli eoutuiy. Preaching ie not the isty 
way in which such Missionariee may uieAtlly en- 
ploy themielvei; but those ubo do devote liMB- 
selves to this important depannient of laboui, will 
Anil imple scope for all (heirenei^e). Thejig 
piogiote a Irm social inlerconne wtthwhicaMd r 
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tivei hf fipvin^ and itceivisg vImU, which they will 
know how to tura to fome useful account, not by 
^welling, with irritating and repukive frequency, 
upon R^ious topics in th« gloomy and dogmatical 
•pint of fanaticism, but by constantly exbibitira in 
woid and deed the benign and Uberal spirit of the 
Mipel, They may preach in English, not only to Eu- 
lopMns, but also to those natives who have acquired 
n knofriedge of that language, and who, idolaters, as 
well as Uuturian Hindoos, will be much more dis- 
poeed to attend, because they can much more easi- 
Wonderstand, a Unitarian than a Trinitarian ser- 
^ce. They may bold public meetings in the 
i^tttive part of the dty, in places respectably fur- 
Bisbed, for the purpose of temperate and friendly 
discussion in the native language on every subject 
of morals and leli^on. And they may promote 
the establishment of Unitarian Hindoos m similar 
places for similar pnrposet, than which nothing 
will more conduce to the downfall of idolatry, and 
which will at the same time aflbrd a theatre lor dis- 
passionately advancing the claims of Christianity 
tTthe presence of those who are most likely to em- 
brace it In short, various plans mi^t be sii^sted, 
fai the execution of which Unitarian Missionaries 
ynay very materially aid in preparing the way for 
the general reception of the gospeL 

The establishineiit of «^ Unitarian mis- 
rionary achools for instructing the children 
of natives in the rudiments of a European 
Education, in the English language, in 
Christian morality, mingling with it very 
Uttie instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity," is regarded as a most im- 
portant means for promoting the grand ob- 
ject It appears that many of the more 
wealthy Hindoos would pay liberally for 
the instruction of their children in such 
schools. Their principal object would be 
the English language, which is of high im- 
portance to them for the purposes of busi- 
ness and social intercourse. Mr Adam 
thinks that Missionaries should not make 
particular instances of conversion, the di- 
rect and specific object of their endeav- 
ours ; but that much reliance may be plac- 
ed on the method he has pointed out for the 
gradual, but general diffusion of light 
• The part of India supposed to constitute 
the most promising field of labour, is Cal- 
cutta. Much is said of the prospects which 
Persia affords for Unitarian missionary ex- 
ertions. The circumstance which is thought 
to give the greatest encouragement, is, that 
the Persians are firm believers in the Unity 
of God. This reminds us of a passage 
page 79. 

The incarnation of the Deity, is an idea extreme- 
ly familiar to the native mind, hut idolaters, in- 
stead of being conciliated and won over by a 
doctrine so consonant with their owii, are rather 
flattered by the close resemblance which they sup- 
pose can, in this respect, be traced between Chris- 
tianity and Hindooi^m, and are thus confirmed in 
their anceint superstitions. 

He supposes this doctrine to form an in- 
superable obstacle to the reception of Chris- 
tianity in HindoostaiL Now, Mr Adam 
geems to us a little inconsistent here ; if he 
be not, we suggest the singular phenomenon 
, of this difference between Hindoo minds 
. and Persian, as an interesting and impor- 
tuit subject for the attention ol'Missionaries. 
If any thing be found in Christianity coinci- 
dent with the previous opinions of a Hindoo, 
it proves an obstacle to his conversion ; but 
If any thing be found coincident with the 



previous opinions of a Persian, it affiirds a 
most important facility to kU conversion. 

The same questions which were addressed 
to Mr Adam virere also sent by Dr Ware 
to Rammohun Roy, whom most of our read- 
ers know to be a learned Hindoo, who has 
renounced idolatry, and contends that it is 
not inculcated in the Vedas, who has a high 
respect for Christianity, but is not a Chris- 
tian; who encourages free inquiry, and af- 
fords some aid and encouragement to the 
exertions of Biissionaries. 

Rammohun Roy's replies to the questions 
are short, and they agree, generally, with 
those of Mr Adam. As to the success 
which h*as hitherto attended the labours 
of Missionaries, he quotes the opinion of 
the Ahh6 Dubois, which is rather more un- 
favourable than Mr Adam's. 

The g^at question, whether any bene- 
fits have resulted from the translation of 
the Scriptures into the languages of the 
East, is answered as follows : 

To the best of mv knowledge no benefit has hith- 
erto arisen from the translation of the Scriptures 
into the languages of the East, nor can any advan- 
tages be expected from the translations in circula- 
tion ; they are not read much by thme who are not 
Christians, except by a few whom the Missionaries 
represent as beu^ "led away by Socinian princi- 
ples.** 

We think we hardly undertand this rea- 
soning. Mr Adam would hardly ai^e 
that no advantage results from these trans- 
lations, because they are read only by those 
whom the Missionaries represent as led 
away by ^ Socinian principles.*' The trans- 
lations are represented, both by Rammohun 
Roy and Mr Adam, as veiy incorrect ; but 
the latter does not venture to pronounce 
that these are not better than none. It 
seems that they agree better with the 
Received Text, than with Griesbach, but 
are not veiy faithful translations. Mr 
Adam has given many examples of their er- 
rors ; but it does not, on the whole, appear 
that they are much more numerous, or more 
fiagrant, than in our common English ver- 
sion. No Christian doubts, that a version, 
with even many more imperfections than 
ours, would be better than none. The 
Ablx^ Dubois will not admit, that any ver- 
sion would do the Hindoos any good. We 
believe the Abb6 when he tells us that few 
converts have been made, and that these 
are not much improved by their conversion. 
As we have already suggested, we can ac- 
count for this from several causes, — princi- 
pally that the Christian name has been so 
scandalously abused in India by its profess- 
ors. We also credit his testimony, that 
the obstacles to the reception of Christian- 
ity are very great; that the scriptures are 
grossly misunderstood, and that when un- 
derst(K>d, the long established religion of 
the country, the general corruption of mor- 
als, and the idolatry of the natives, meet 
the truth with dire and dreadful opposition. 
But where has Christianity been establish- 
ed without overcoming similar, and periiaps 
equal obstacles ? The attempts which have 
been made to carry it to men's hearts b} 
authority and the arm of secular power, 
have hitherto failed, and such attempts 



must ever fail. And where we fiind, com. 
bined with the usurpation of secular power, 
a full display of the vices which result 
from the ^ root of all evil," who can won- 
der if the doctrine of the Cross is promul- 
gated with little honor, and little success. 
Still, we have entire confidence that the 
publication of the Sacred Scriptures in th* 
native languages of other countries, will be 
attended ultimately by the happiest results. 
If any thing be true, it is true that they 
are the light which enlighteneth every man. 
We believe that they now exert, directly 
or indirectly, a very powerful influence in 
every part of the world. The progress of 
the light of life is in many cases slow and 
almost imperceptible; but the promise is 
sure, that truth and righteousness will at 
length triumph over error and corruption ; 
and who can doubt that this most desirable 
object will be promoted in every country, 
by that sowing of the g^ood seed, which is 
now done so widely and so thoroughly, by 
the various Bible Societies in active opera- 
tion in most parts of Christendom, and by 
their kindred associations ? 



MZSCEXiXiANT. 

rWe do assure our unknown correspondent, who 
fishts so gallantly " pro aris and focis, that he has 
wliged us b^ his inlbrmation touching the fiour- 
ishi^ condition of Sicilian learning Our con- 
tributor» whom we begin to think imbued with no 
tincture of humane letters, will no doubt comfort 
his conscience by the recollection that the ** Biblio- 
theque Italienne,** whence he drew his informa- 
tioo, was the best authority he could get—and may 
also be in a measure consoled for the exposure of 
his ignorance by the hope that in this illiterate com- 
munity, divers gentlemen are as ignorant as him- 
self of the ** illustrious" translator who has ** im- 
mortalized*' his name by giving Cicero a chance to 
be studied at the foot of Mount Etna. In sober 
seriousness, we publish this communication, be- 
cause some of our readers may be interested in the 
fiu^ts it asserts, and others may bo amused with the 
patriotic zeal of the writer. We bee leave to as- 
sure our readers, one and all, that if it be a quiz, 
we are not guilty of it ; as it was actually sent to 
us for pubhcation. When our friend finds out 
what the better part of valour is, he will hardly 
call Vitali, Tasso;— we know but liule of the 
'* Sicilia Liberata ;'* but we know enough to be- 
lieve this poem just as like Tasso's as Palermo is 
like what Jerusalem was in the days of Saladin or 
Solomon. — £o.] 

To the Editor of the U. S. L. Gazette. 

SICILIAN LITERATURE. 

*T«ri^ nS Bm/uS Wx»^t f^9u^*» 

•• Pugna pro aris et locia." 

The sixth number, volume first, of the 
United States Literary Gazette, contains 
an article entitled, ^^ Sicilian lAUraiureJ'* 
This article contains many errors, which I 
shall take the liberty to correct 

^^ It docs not appear,'' says the compiler 
of the article, ^^ that Literature is much 
encouraged or cultivated by the Sicilians. 
In these two years (1821 and 1822), accord- 
ing to this account [contained in the Bib' 
.iotheque IkUienne] only about fifty -six 
tvorks were published." i am very far 
from perceiving that Jij^-cia t«» Y*^>i^»(^ 
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tioM in the yean 1821 and 1822, when Sici- 
ly had acarceiy emerged from the horron 
of revolution and civil war, should seem so 
few to the oouipiler of the article, for a 
country in which little pains are taken to 
publish every petty memorial, sermon, and 
report; particularly where novels, which 
in this coimtry constitute the chief employ- 
ment of the presses, are in very little re- 
quest I only regret that, from the mere 
annunciation of these works alone, or from 
the little said of them by the French edi- 
tors, without any examination of their con- 
tents, the writer has so hastily inferred that 
**• literature is neither encourage nor cul- 
tivated in Sicily." Far be it from me to 
maintain that literature is as much encour- 
aged as it should be; thus justifying' the 
policy of its present government ; which, 
anxious only to sustain its tottering despo- 
tism, neglects and endeavours to delay, — 
nay, even to prevent the progress of letters 
in any shape amongst its people ; but I wish 
only to observe, that, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, owing to the genius and lively talents 
of the Sicilians, it is cuitivaied as it should 
be. On account of the disturbances in 
which Sicily was at that time involved, we 
can form no idea of her Uteratiire from the 
years 1821 and 1822. Let us then direct 
our attention to Sicily at peace, and we 
shall see her produce her Tasso in ViiaUj 
and give to Italian letters a new epic in the 
** Sicilia LiberalaJ*^ Wc shall see her pro- 
duce her Aificris in CcUvino and JUalvica^ 
and furnish the Italian stage with twonew 
models of tragic composition in '< l/igeiua in 
Atdide^'' and in '^i>atome." The poem of Cos- 
taniini is one of the classics of the lan- 
guage, which rivals the " Divti^ Comme- 
did*^ of Dante. These, and manv other 
literary productions were published be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1820. But if we 
choose to gt> still farther back, without quit- 
ting the nineteenth century, with how 
many classical productions shall we find 
that Sicily has enriched Italian literature ! 
Among the many that 1 might enumerate 
on this occasion, the translations of the 
Odes of Anacreon, and of the Idylls and 
Epigrams of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 
of Uic Iliad of Hoiner, the Bucolics of Vir- 
il, and the Odes of Horace, in Italian 
verse; and of the Orations of Cicero in 
prose, have immortalized and rendered il- 
lustrious throughout civilized nations the 
names of the Count Gaeiani DeUa Torre, 
the Marquis J^''atale di JionicrosatOy the 
** Marquis Drago, the Abate MonH [J^ichel- 
ang.), and of the OubemtUis; bright orna- 
ments of Sicily, their country. 

Sicily is now engaged with a Biography 
of her Illustrious Men, with which charge 
she has honoured the celebrated and learn- 
ed Abate Domenico Scina, a Sicilian ; who 
not long since published *' Le JHemorie std- 
la vita, e JUosofia d^Empedocle d^Agrigtn- 
io,'^ — '* H Corw di LetUre Greche dH Pro- 
feasore Crispin ^ I FrammerUi di THcearco 
daJiestina, raccoUi edilluHrati dal Cav, Er- 
ranter "/^ f^l of the Lake, dei Sir Walter 
Scott, tradoUa in versi Totcani dot Signor In- 
ddicah •*" ^' Ia M^morie dei JPitU»riJii€nin&' 



iiedesteriiChtinJ^e$nnaJiorironodattecoh 
XII Hno at secoh XIX :^ all of these works 
have received the applause of both conti- 
nents, and with them a great number of oth- 
er works and pamphlets daily published 
in Sicily, not comprehended in the list of 
the publications mentioned in the Biblio- 
theque Italiemie, are included in the years 
1B21 and 1822. After these, we find the 
^ I*yammenH di ArckeHrato raccolti e vol- 
garixzaii dalP Abate Domenico Scina,^ 
**■ II Discorso intomo del Architnede da Si- 
raciMO," by the same, ^Le Poetic di S. 
Scuderi,"^* and many other works the titles 
of which we deem it unnecessary here to 
recapitulate, because even the few we 
have contented ourselves with naming, 
when attentively perused and examined by 
the writer of the article, will evince to 
him, without any cifort of his reason, the 
actual state of letters in Italy. 

^^ Sicilian literature," pursues the com- 
piler, ^^ is equally poor in its journals." 
^' There is a publication called the /m," 
&c. How can the writer of the article on 
'* Sicilian literature" judge of the litera- 
ture of the journals of Sicily now, when, 
through the exercise of the most complete 
despotism, the gazettes are compelled to 
limit themselves to sterile and indifierent 
articles, which, from the policy of despo- 
tism, they are with difficulty sutfered to 
publish after they have undergone a rigor- 
ous and inquisitorial scrutiny ; in which 
every enlightening passage, every para- 
graph that breathes liberty, is suppressed ; 
the least suspicion of which would produce 
the immediate suspension of its publica- 
tion, and the inevitable proscription or ex- 
ile of their editors ? " VApe,'' (L'Aboille) 
a literary gazette, not only for Sicily, but 
for all Italy (where it was already received 
with the greatest approbation), conducted 
by a society of men of talents, owes to 
this— to the suspension of its publication 
and the proscription of some of its editors 
— its extinction. Read " II Patriotto," a 
journal which came out in Palermo from 
the year 1810 to 1815, a period when Sicily 
enjoyed a constitutional government, and 
which reappeared in the time of her last 
adventures (1820); a journal from which 
extracts were often translated into the va- 
rioustother journals of Europe : and then 
pronounce on the literature of the Sicilian 
journals. We have no notice of the 
"/rtJc" (Iris], but we constantly receive 
the '* Cerere, one of the journals which 
are now published periodically in Palermo, 
in which there is not a number that docs 
not contain, — notwithstanding rigorous re- 
striction,— besides a quantity of foreign 
and domestic intelligence, literary articles 
on the arts and sciences, inventions and 
discoveries, commercial notices, and in 
fact, as far as the government pennits, 
every thing that can render a journal in- 
teresting to all classes of individuals. 

'*The Journal of Medicine," confinnes 
the writer," may be interesting to the class of 
individuals for which it is intended.-' Sicily 
cannot but owe thanks to the compiler of 
the articio inserted in tlie United States 



Ldteraiy Gazette, fi>r having in this in* 
stance favoured her with his gracious ap- 
probation. The ** Journal of Laws," ia 
which are published the interpretations ao4 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Jostice 
in Palenno, professes to interest none but 
lawyers : the ^ Journal of Medicine," in 
which are published the observations on 
medical practice made in the grand hospi^ 
tal of Psdermo, never was intended to in* 
terest any class but physicians. And i^ 
par hcuard, it should prove in fact interest- 
ing to that class of individnals by whom 
only it is understood,— as is the case* and aj9 
the writer seems to aUow,-^t appears to 
have happily accomplished its purpose. 
^^ There is no contest," continues the above 
writer, '^ in the career of the drama." He 
cannot have been acquainted with the pubf 
licatiep in Catania of the tragedy of ^ Ifi^ 
gcnia," in 1819; of '* Datame," published 
in Palermo, in 1820, which we have men- 
tioned above, and of various other dramat- 
ic compositions; neither do we know of 
what two melo-dramas he speaks. Thej 
certainly cannot be the tragedicis of 8. Sea* 
deri, which, besides these melo-dramas, saw 
the light in Palermo, part in the end of 
1822 and part in the beginning of 1823; 
which now occupy and interest ail the 
Italian literati, have given origfin to the 
work entitled ^'Le Due Biblioteche, Diar 
loghi suUe Tragedie di S. Scuderi, Catania, 
1823," and, after the publication of the 
above named I'ragedies, show that there 
really exists in Sicily some *' contest in the 
career of the drama." 

This is, as far as the limits of a journal 
permit us to show it, the state of Sicilian 
literature. It redounds no little to the 
honour of Sicily, that her inhabitants, in* 
venters of many arts and sciences, assidi 
ous cultivators and masters of the 
arts, and of whose powers we have 
many incontrovertible proots, show thei 
selves lovers of tUeJine arts : in which tb6V~ 
have formerly attained the rank of exoeU-*- 
lence. 



POETRY. 



SONG. 

I>ost thou idly ask to hear 

At what gentle seasons 
Nymphs relent, when lovers near 

Press the tenderest reasons ? 
Ah, the^ give their faith too oft 

To the careless wooer; 
Maidens* hearts are always soft, 

Woulii that men's were truer! 

i^'oo the fair one, when around 

Early hirds are singing; 
When, o*er ail tJie fn^nmt ground. 

Early herbs are spnnging: 
When the brookside, bank and grove. 

All with blossoms laden. 
Shine with beauty, breathe of love,— 

Woo the timid maiden. 




Woo her, when, with rosy blusfa^ 
Summer e\i- is sinking; 

Whrn, on rills that soltix gusb^ 
Stan arc softly winking; 
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evince infinite taste, judgment and feeling. 
They are somewhat in the manner of Geof- 
froy Crayon ; but to our liking are far mibre 
interesting. Mr Irving's always appeared 
to us as painfully laboured, and much too 
highly coloured ; and though professing to 
be English, certainly give a very erroneous 
notion of the present habits and pursuits of 
our countrymen. Miss Mitford's Sketches 
arc undoubtedly sufficiently flattering, but 
if she amiably wishes to find ^* good in every 
thing," and is disposed to look at the most 
favourable side of things, still what she does 
portray, she portrays with truth. In 
short "Our Village'*^ is not only a gfood 
performance for a lady, but one which, in 
our judgment, surpasses in merit number- 
less performances by masculine hands which 
have obtained considerable celebrity. We 
shall be well pleased to see "our town" as 
well as " our village," handled in the natural, 
graceful, and spirited manner adopted by 
Miss Mitford.* 

OLD PLATS. 

An edition of ''the Old Englith DramaP 
has just been commenced by aMr Baldwyn 
in London. It is to include unpublished 
pieces of merit, as well as the stock Dramas 
printed in other collections. Each number 
is to contain one play. Number 1 contains 
•* the Second J^aider^9 Tragedy,"*^ by an un- 
known author, printed from a MS. of War- 
burton's which was lucky enough to escape 
the remorsless hands of that great foe to 
literature, his cook. . The piece bears de- 
cided marks of genius, and contains many 
Sassages of that deep feeling and poetical 
eauty which characterized the Elizabethan 
age, without being disfigured with the ex- 
travagance then so common. 

lONmOlf OF PLATINUM SPONGE. 

Professor Dana of Dartmouth College, N. 
H. has observed that the vapour of ether or 
of alcohol produces the same effects in ignit* 
ing platinum sponge, that follow when it is 
exposed to a stream of hydrogen gas. For 
the success of the experiment it is only 
requisite that the temperature of the metal 
should be slightly raised. 

RUINS OF CHiBRONEA. 

A party of English travellers bave lately 
explored the ruins of Chaeronea in Boeotia. 
Within a quarter of a mile of that place they 
discovered, partly imbedded in the earth, 
a colossal lion's head of bold and beautiful 
workmanship. From the nose to the top of 
the head it measured four feet six inches ; 
and from the forehead, to where broken off 
just above the shoulder, five feet nine inch- 
es. A part of one of the hind legs lay at 
some little distance, two feet three inches 
in diameter, together with the other parts of 
the statue. The earth removied contained 
pieces of stone and cement, that had formed a 
a part of the foundation or pedestal on which 
it liad been placed. The discoverers of 
this statue are of opinion that it marks the 
place of burial of the saci^ band of three 
hundred Thebans, who fell at the battle 



fought with Philip on the plains of Chaeronek 
by the Thebans and Athenians, and that it 
is evidently the very statue described by 
Pausanias, chapter 40th of his 9th Book. 
" Near this city (Chaeronea) is a common 
sepulchre of those Thebans that fell in the 
engagement against Philip. There is no 
inscription on the tomb, but a lion stands 
on it, which may be supposed to signify the 
great vehemence of these men in fight 
But it appears to me that there is no in- 
scription on the sepulchre, because the 
Demon did not permit the consequence of 
their courage to be such as might be ex- 
pected." It was calculated that the head of 
this statue alone weighed upwards of three 
tons. 

EFFECTS OF LIME-WATER IN PRESERVING 

EGOS. 

In 1820, a tradesman of Paris asked per- 
mission of the prefect of police, to sell in 
the market, eggs that had been preserved a 
year in a composition of which he kept the 
secret More than 30,000 of these eggs were 
sold in the market without any complaint be- 
ing made, or any notice taken of them, 
when the board of health thought proper to 
examine them. They were found to be 
perfectly fresh, and could only be diBtin- 
guisbed from others, by a pulverous stratum 
of carbonate of lime, remarked by M. Cadet, 
to be on the egg shell. This induced him 
to make a series of experiments, which 
ended in his discovering that they were 
preserved in highly saturated lime-water. 
M. Cadet suggests adding a little saturated 
muriate of lime, but gives no reason. They 
may also be preserved by immersing them 
twenty seconds in boiling water ; and then 
keeping them well closed in fine sifted ash- 
es ; but this will give them a greyish green 
colour. The method by lime-water has 
been long practised in Italy, and they may 
be kept thus for two years. It is also well 
known and practised in some parts of Eng- 
land. 

SOUND PRODUCED BT OPENING A SUBTERRA- 
NEOUS GALLERY. 

In the road made by Napoleon, commu- 
nicating between Savoy and France, and 
which passes by Chamberry and Les Echel- 
les, there is, alx>ot two miles from the latter 
place, a gallery cut in the solid rock, twen- 
ty-seven feet high and broad, and nine 
hundred and sixty feet in length. Mr Bake- 
well states in his travels, that this gallery 
having been commenced at both ends, 
when the excavations from each end nearly 
met, and the thin partition of rock between 
them was first broken through by the stroke 
of the pick, a deep and loud explosion fol* 
lowed resembling thunder. The cause of 
this explosion Mr Bakcwell thinks is easily 
explained ; the air on the eastern side of 
the mountain being sheltered both on the 
south and west from the sun's rays, must be 
frequently many degrees colder than that 
on the western side. The mountain rises 
full one thousand feet above the passage, 
and at least fifteen hundred feet above the 



bottom of the valley, forming a partifion 
between the hot air of the vsdley, and tfa6 
cool air of the ravines on the easteln side^ 
and a sudden opening being made for the 
dense air to rush into a rarer medium^ 
must necessarily produce a loud repprt, 
just as a bladder does upon bursting in the 
rare air of a receiver ; the sonnd of the 
explosion being g^atly increased by rerer- 
beration through the long archway or 
each side. 



All publishers of books throngbont the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonablyi 
the names of all worics of every kind^ pre* 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desir94 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 

%*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Grazette, are expected to pay the difference. 

C.U.hCo. 



XiZST or NEW FVBZiZCATZOM'S 

FOR AUGUST. 

By Cummingt, HilHard^ Sf Co.^^Bodon, 

A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, fior 
Social and Private Wor^bip. Second edition, tB- 
laiged and improved. [First edition printadby 
Fli^ ^ Gould, Andover, 1821.] 

No. I. VoL 2. of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions ; da- 
signed for an extraordinary class in the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge. 

By JTelU Sf IMy^BotUm. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Mi« 
Catherine Cappe. Written by bersel£ 

By Ezra Lincotn^^Botton, 

An Oration delivered at Quincy, on tibe 
fifth of July, 1824. By George Washii^gtoii Ad- 
ams. 

By Richardson 4r Lordr^BoHovu 

Letters from the South and West. By 
Arthur Singleton, Esq. 

By Oliver Everett — Boston. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in 

Theology. No. VII. By Jared Sparks. 

By Flagg Sf Oould^-Andovtr. 

Two Discourses on the Atonement. By 
Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred lite- 
rature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

A Sermon, preached June 9, 1824, at 
Falmouth, Mass., at the Ordination of Rev. Bet^at* 
min Woodbury. By Leonard Woods, D.^D. 

By W. Gmdd * Co AJhamy, 

Reports of Cases Argrued and Determin- 
ed in the Supreme Court, and in the Court for Ike 
Trial of Impeachmen:s and the Correction of Er- 
rors, of the State of New Yoik. By £. 
Vol. I. 
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A Dialogue on the Geography of the 
Viited States, cooipresfled in a Pack of Geograph- 
ical Convenaiion Cards. With 30 cotoured Maps 
in a neat case. 

By W. B. Giltey^-Jfew Forik. 

Biognphy of the British Stage, being 
conrea r/arrativei of the Lives of all the principal 
Actors and Actresses. Interspersed with Original 
A Quotes and Poetry. 

By CoUint Sf Hannay^J^ew York, 

Comyn^s Digest of the Laws of England. 
1 voL 8va 

By J. O. Staman^-JVew York. 

• The XUth No. of the Medico-Chirurgioal 
Review, and Journal of Medical Sciences. Quar- 
teriy. By J. Johnson, M. D., Member of the Roy- 
al UoUege of Physicians, London. $5,00 per aniu 

By E. Dnydrmdb— hYei0 York. 

The History of Matthew Wald. By the 
Author of ** Valerius,** 4^ 

By E. LitteU^Philaddphia. 
Museum of Foreign Literature and Sci- 
ence. Nos. XXV. and XXVI., for July and An- 
fust,18^ 

By H. C. Carey 4r /• Lea^Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, in 1824; being a Guide to 
the Public Institutions, Places of Amusement, etc 
Witha Plan of the City. 

The Witch of New England. A Ro- 
■lance. 

Redgauntlet; a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By tlie author of " Waverly.** 

MeinoirB of Captian Rock, with some 
account of his Ancestors. Written by himselC 

By John MorUmer^Philadelpkia. 

The Theban Club ; or the Wall-street 
Critics. A Satire. 

The American Monthly Magazine, No. 
VIL 

By Abraham SmaU^Philaddphia. 
Trials ; a Tale. By Miss Bumey. 



XiZST or WORKS IJH PRESS 

FOR AUGUST. 

At the University Press — Cambridge. 

[Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CujfMivos, HiLLiA&D, & Ca Boston.] 

Letters to the Hon. William Prescott^ 
LL. D., on the Free Schools of New England ; with 
Remarks upon the Principles of Instruction. By 
James G. Carter. 

The Prize Book, No. V., of the Public 
Latin School in Boston. 

No. IL, Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. Bv William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
sients. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
Aiaerii'an Law, with Occasional Notes and Corn- 
By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
Vols VL and VIL 



Collectanea Gra^ca Minora. Sixth Cam- 1 
bridse edition ; in which the Latin of the Notes | 
and vocabuliiry is translated into English. 

Pubiius Virgilius Maro ; — Bucolica, Geor- 
;pca, et £neis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the nse 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Summaiy of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Steams, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbacb, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed tor the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture ; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
ViUaffes near Cambridge. To which ars added. 
Six Morning Exercises. 
First American EditioiL 

An Introduction to 
ren Colbum. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No I. 
Comhill, Boston, smd at the Bookstore, Cambridge.] 



By Robert Robinson. 
Algebra. By War- 



By ffeUs Sf LiUy ^Boston. 

A System of Universal Geography. By 
M. Malte-Brun, editor of the Annales des Voya- 
ges, 4rc 7 vols. 8vo. 

By Oeorge Davidson — Chariesiown^ Ms. 

The Political Writings of Thomas Paine, 
Secretary of the Committee of Foreign AfGdrs in 
the Revolutionary War. To which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. 3 vols. 8vo. 

By E. Duyckcinh-^-J^ew York. 

Croy all's Esop's Fables. 

Blair's Lectures. With Questions. 

By E. LUteU-'Philadeiphia. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the Frontiers of 
China to the Frosen Sea and Kamstchatka, per- 
formed during the years 1820, *2I, *22, and *33. By 
Captain John Dundaa Cochrane, R. N. 

By H. C. Carey Sf I. Leor^PhikuUlpkia. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the source 
of the St Peters, Lake Winnipeck, Lake of the 
Woods, Sec; performed in the year 1833. By or- 
der of the HonourabI« John C. Calhoun, Secretarv 
of War ; under the direction of Major Stephen H. 
Long. Compiled firom the Notes of Major Long, 
Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, and other eentle- 
men of the party, by William H. Keating A. M., 
&c i^, Professor of Minerology and Chemis^ 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and Geolodst 
and Historiagrapber to the Expedition. With 
Plates. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
einia. By his grandson, Richard Henry Lee, Esq. 
With a Portrait 

Body and Soul ; consisting of a series of 
Lively and Pathetic Stories. 

The Inheritance. By the Author of 
** Marriage.** 

Digest of American Reports. By Thom- 
as P. Wharton, Esq. 

Essays on the Variolous, Vaccine and 
Varioloid Diseases. By Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. 

Chapman on Fever. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. 

A System of Midwifery. By WUliam P. 
Dawtfl, M. P. 



WQSULB raopos£D. 

Richardson k, Lord, Boston^ will speedily 
publish a Digest of the Cases argued and determin- 
ed in the Suureme Judidal Couit of the Coounon- 
wealth of Massachusetts, from March, 1816, to Oc- 
tober, 1823, u contained in the last six volumes 
of Reports. By Tbtron MetcalA Counsellor at 
Law. 
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CUMMINGS, HILUARD & CO. 

uAVE just received from London an ex- 
tensive assortment of Classical Books in 
all languages. Among them are the fol- 
lowing. 

Vetus Testamentum ex Vcrsione Septua- 
ginta Interprctum Secundum exemplar 
Vaticanum Romae Editum. Accedunt Va- 
risB Lectiones e codice Alexandrino, necnon 
Introductio, J. B. Carpzovii. Oxonii, £ 
Typographeo Clarendoniano. 6 ?oL 8vo. 
calf. 

Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco Li* 
bri Octo. Ex Recensione Immanuelis Bek* 
keri. Accedunt Scholia Grssca et Dukeri 
Wassiique Annotationes. Oxonii. 4 vol. 
8vo. calf. 

Euripidis Tragcediss. Nova Editio accu- 
rata in usum Prselectionum Academicarum 
et Scholarum. Ex nova recensione Aug. 
Matthias, Oxonii. 2 vol. 8vo. calf. 

Sophoclis Tragoedise Scptem ; et Deper- 
ditarum Fragmenta, ex editionibus et cum 
annotatione integra Bninkii et Schafcri, 
cui intertexta sunt Glossse ex Eustathio et 
Suida excerptae. Accedunt Notse Carol. 
Gottloh August ErfurdtiL OxoniL 3 vols. 
8vo. calf. 

Herodoti Halicamassii Historiarum Li- 
bri IX. Textus Wesselingianns passim re- 
fictus opera Frid. Volg. ReiziL Acccdit 
Index Rerum, necnon editionom Wessel- 
ingii et Schweighaeuseri cum edit Reizii 
et Schaferi Collatio. Editio nova. OxoniL 
S voL calf. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Re Pohlica Qiiao 
supersunt, edente Angelo Maio Vaticanae 
BlbliothecaB Praefecto. Impressum Romas. 
Denuo impressum Londini. 1823. 8va 
hoards. [This edition contains fac-similes 
of various parts of the manuscript of this 
work, which has been recently found.] 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translat- 
ed by R. Potter. With Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. 
calf. 

Archaslogia Gneca, or the Antiquities of 
Greece. By John Potter, D. D. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing a concise 
history of the Grecian States, and a short 
account of the Lives and Writings of the 
most celebrated Greek authors. By G. 
Dunbar, F. R. a E. 2 vols. cal£ 



CHART OF MOBILE. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
just received a few copies of a new Chart 
of Mobile Bay, in the State of AlabanML 
Comprising the Rivers and Creeks. Bj 
Curtia Lewis. 
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R, P. & C. WILLIAMS, 

ComhiU Square — Boston^ Have for Sale, 

A Description of the Island of St Mi. 
cbael, comprising an account of its Geolo- 
gical Structure ; witli remarks on the other 
Azores or Western Islands. Originally 
communicated to the Linnasan Society of 
New England. By John W. Webster, M. 
D. Cor. Sec. L. S. N. E. With 6 Copper 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 244. 

The American Edition of the New Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, IjL. D. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, assisted by up- 
wards of one hundred gentlemen in Eu- 
rope, most eminent in science and litera- 
ture ; and now improved, for the greater 
satisfaction and better information of the 
people of the United States, in the civil, 
religious, and natural history of their coun- 
try ; in American Biography ; and in the 
great discoveries in Mechanics and the Arts. 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT— POL, now 
published, for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 
Boston, and by the other agents. 

Lives of tlie Ancient Philosophers ; trans- 
lated from the French of Fenelon, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. John Cormack, M. A. First Ameri- 
can edition, revised and corrected. Pub- 
lished 1824. 

CONTENTS. 

Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, 
Periander, Chiio, Cleobuius, Epimenides, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
'Plato, Antisthenes, Anstippus, Aristotle, 
Xcnocrates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyrriio, 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 

1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 300. 

CUMMINGS, HILUARD, k Co. 

Have just received from France and 
Germany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most 
of them very valuable and rare, and the 
price low. Among them are the following 
Walton! (Briani) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, , 

SHebr. Samar.' Gncc. Syriac. Chald. iEthiop. 
*ersic. et Vulg. Lat) Lend. 1657. 6 vols, 
fol. Well bound and in excellent order. 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotts, 
and has never yet been superseded.] 

Castelli (Edmundil Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton, Flebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- 
maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per- 
sicum. Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua- 
rum carundem. Lend. 1669. 2 vols. fol. 
[This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- 

C' (tt.] Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
xicon, $85,00. 

Kt.-nnicott (Benj.) Vetus Testamentmn 
Hebraioum, cum variis Lectionibus* Oxon. 
1776—80. 2 torn. fol. in boards. $42,00. 

Bnxtorrs (the elder) Hebrew Bible, with 
a Rabbinical Commentarj-, including his 
Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. 
Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. 

Critici Sacri : sive Annotata Doctissimo- 
nim Virorum in Vet. et Nov. Testamentum. 



Quibu8 acoedunt Tractatus varii Theologi- 
co-philologicL Amstel. 1698. 8 vols, in 9. 
handsomely tmund in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.] 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. Amstel. 1667 
— 71. 9 vols, in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Poionorum. Irenop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols, in 7. fol. in boards, 
Tiz. 

Socini (Fausti) Opera. 2 torn. 

Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 4 tom. in 2. 

Slichtingii de Bukowiec-(Jonac)Commen- 
taria Posthuma in plerosque N. T. Libros. 
1 tom. 

Wolzogenii (J. L.] Opera. 2 vols, in 1. 

Przipcovii (Samuehs)Cogitatione8 Sacrse, 
etc. 1 tom. 

Clerici fJoannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
et Nov. Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
1710—31. 7 vols, in 3. 

Hammond's (Henry) Paraphrase and An- 
notations on the New Testament Lend. 
1671. fol. 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- 
lytico-exegeticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4to« neatly 
bound in vellom. $7,87. 

Wolfii (J. Christ.) Curse Philologicae et 
Critica; in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 vols. 
4to. $7,25. 

Rosenmuelleri (E. F. C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tus Testamentum. Lips. 8vo. viz. 

In Pentateuchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 

Vol.lL(Exod.)1822. 

In Psalmos. Vol. I. (Ps. i.— xx.) 1821. 

" " Vol. II. (Ps. xxi.— liv.) 1822. 

InJesaiam. 3 vols. 1810—20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808 — 10. 

In Prophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812 — 16. 
[These axe the latest editions of this valua- 
ble commentan .] 

Schulzi (J. Cf. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum. Continuata (inde a vol. iv.) a G. 
L. Bauer. Norimb. 1783— 98. lOvols. 8vo. 

Millii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- 
tionibus variantibua. ^xon. 1707. fol. 

0^ Catalogues may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, ComhiU. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 

IJ AVE for sale a single copy of Natural 
History General and Particular, by the 
Count De Bnffon, illustrated with above 
six hundred copper plates. The Histor}- 
of Man and Quadrupeds, translated, with 
Notes and Observations, by William Smcl- 
lie. Member of the Antiquarian and Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh. A new edition, 
carefully corrected and considerably en- 
larged by many Additional Articles, Notes, 
and Plates, and some account of the Lite 
of M. De Buffon, by William Wood, F. U S. 
This work fills twenty lai*ge octavo volumes 
neatly done up in boards, and is scarce and 
valuable. Price 50 dollars. 

The Scholar's Guide to the History of the 
Bible ; or an Abridgment of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, with Ex- 
planatory Remarks : Intended for the use 
of Schools and Families. By T. Strong, 
A.M. 



CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 

Have just received from Paris, the fol- 
lowing new Works : 

M^moires pour servir 4 la Vie du G^n^ 
ral La Fayette, et a I'Histoire de I'As- 
sembl^e Constituante, redig^s par M» Reg- 
nault-Warin. 

Essai sur THistoire G6n^rale de PArt 
Militaire, de son originc, de ses progr^ 
et de ses revolutions, depuis la premiere 
fonnation dcs Soci^t^s Europ^enes jusq^i 
nos jours, om^ de quatorze planches. Par 
le Col. Carrion Hisas. 

DAVIS' JUSTICE. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A -General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law— Vols. I. II. IIL The 
rV. and V. Vols, in Press. 

Subscribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 

Jci AVE just received from Germany and 
France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
logical and Classical Ikx>ks, which hanrs 
been selected by Mr Hilliurd in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent. Among them 
are a great proportion of Works extremely 
rare, curious, and valuable. 

ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
just opened several cases, containing an 
extensive assortment of English Writing 
Paper, which they offer to the trade, mii. 
the public, on the roost liberal terms. 

Th£ Publishers of this Gazette famish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents^ 
and make up orders on the tenth of evciy 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Grermany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 

ft 

lions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

CUMMTNGS, HtLLLARD, ^ Co. 
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■ rtlattBc to th* Emigration 
w(i, o/" tkt Fru Ptaptt of Colour 
la IM VniUd Slata. TogttJur vilii tlu 
Iiulniction* to Ike Agtnt ttnt out by Prtti- 
dttUBoyer. Ne«r York, 1834. Bto. pp.3Q. 
Ir i* DOW more ttaa tweotj jean linci 
Haytiaaa dediMd themaelTea a free and 
iitfependeDt people. Sioce that time, thej 
ha*e remoTed every fonigi) claimant from 
tbetr akena, baTe reconciled the diviiioni 
which existed aniaiig tbemielres, and 
DOW peaceabi; onited noder one gorem- 
meot. Thn* have thej done all that de- 
pended apon their own exertions In enable 
tbev lo take their natk amoni^ the nation*. 
But tbem it a debt of courtesy and of jus- 
tice, due fnim the nations to tbom ; not one 
(rf* which has yetallcially recognised their 
Independence. It he* beea repeatedly in. 
qiiiivd why our country is so tardy in ad- 
mitting the national existence of this pea- 
pie, and we cannot bat think witb tbem, 

who oonsider this delay alhigcther u 

oeaisry. Our fi^remnienl in its intern 
with other nations, has professed (o be reg^ 
ulated by the principle, chat it will, in ^1 
cases, hold olBcial correspondence with that 
which shall appear lo be the goremmeM 
dr faelo of any nation, wilboat inquiring 
whether it is also tho ^vemment dt jart 
repcerding the latter quettioo as one [faa 
belongs to the internal regulations of i 
ftate, with which it has- do ri^t to inter 
meddle. On tills prinoiple our miers have 
regulated their inloroourse with Spain, dar- 
intr all the flDctaallons to which (he gov- 
ernment of that unhappy ooiintry has been 
■ubjectedj and, by the same rale, tbey 
acknowledged the indcpendr?nc« of the 
■tates of South America, as soon aa they 
were sadiGcd that that people had actually 
tnken the 80verei|j;nly into their own bands 
— and not beforo. We could not eTpecl 
0e tame proiaplilude in the case of the 
Haytient at was shown toward the inhabit- 
ants of South Amorica ; we are prepared 
to make greal allowance for (he prejudices 
eiistii^ ayaintt thedeacendaats of Africn, 
and for the relrielanoe wliich nuny mtuf 
feel at the idea or sanctioning the revolt 
of slaves from their matlnra ; but, waiving 
filr the present all inquiry into the merits 
or defectt of the Haytien government, we 
cranaider their existence as a natioo, estab- 
liahed b<^ond the poBaibiiity of a doubt ; 
and ihat kit several years p;.sl, we could 
have felt no nwre hesitation in declaring 
who was the virtual chief m^igistratc of 
that island, than in declaring who wai ' 
Pretident of these United fiiatea. 



Measures for encoaragin^the cmLgmlion 
of the f«e people of colour among us, lo 
some place beyond the terrilury o[ th<: 
United States, had been for iaiav lime iu 
contemplation; they were ditcusspd on va- 
rious occasiona, and the views of dilTerrric 
individuals on the subjec (com pared togcih- 
er, till tho project became so far inatu; ' 
as to cause the establtahment of llic Am 
icao Colonization Society. 'T\ns Socii 
was Srat organized at the citj' uf WasLii 
ton, in the year 1816. Its attention i 
early tamed to the settlement ol' a coIl 
on the coast of Aftica; and thnuKh Ihi 
were many at that tine who (hoiiglit (hat 
the neighbouring- island of ilay(i offered 
stronger inducements to emig^ralion than 
any place which might be found on Ih? Af- 
rican coas(, it seemt that ILe Socielj in- 
clined to the opposite opinion ; and rtiey 
have been (or several years endeavouring 
lo establiA a settlement in Africa. l!nTo- 
ward circumstances have prevented Dicm 
frera making much progreu in (his under- 
taking, up to the present time: tii^t ne 
mean not to speak anfavour^biy of these 
colonies; on the contrary, ve wisb tlic^in 
all possible success. It isovritesirc only 
lo open new places of refuge for (his unfor- 
tunate people; and we have iiol the slig-ht- 
est feeling of hostility towaid Ill0»^ already 
provided. We rejoiceto find by the late re- 
ports of that Society, that tht^ir prospetis 
are brightening; Uiat the new colony al 
MemiTado has been cstablisheil uniier mucli 
more favourable auspices than the ronncr 
ooe a SheiiiiTi'; and we hope thi! day is iiol 
far distant that shall behold there a floiiri^lj- 
ing and happy people. But we .'ire no reahou 
for withholding the opinion we have enitr- 
tained on (his subject from thr bej^innirii;; 
IhattherepuhlicofHayti holds onlalroiip- 
er indacen)ents and hrightet prC4|>pcls h> 
our coloured papaiation who aro di^po'^od 
to emigrate, (ban any other portion ol' iIiIf^ 
habitable globe. Such was oijr opinion. »o 
ipppoaition that a kindred reeling, anij 



eof a 

for 1 hem a welcome receplioD (htre. Bui 
this is DO longer a matter of siippu^ilicin. 
Within a year past a number of ijinilies ot 
this description have actually removed to 
Ihat island; several, to our kuo»lcilge. 
have sailed from one port willjiu this eoin- 
monweaUh. They had lo cnroitnter thn 
neccaaarily attendant on an 
cotirse wiin strangers speaking a diffe- 
langiiage from their own ; but Ibese 
soon so far surmounted as to m^ke 
(hem satisfied with their new hjlLi^itian, and 
uQwilling- to return; for they refund a rcrlik' 
toil, and a salubrious climate: they I'lnind 
a government and a people prtpartJ Irt rc- 
19 



ceive them with open anna. That govern- 
mBnt has done still more. It is willing with' 
perental kindness to meet them afar oK 
Id March last, a citiien of New York, an 
active member of the Colonisation Society, 
desiniDi lo obt^ more accurate and defi- 
nite information of the caodilioni on which 
emigrants from this coantty would be re- 
ceived in that island, addressed a' letter di- 
rectly to the President of Hayti, and re- 
quefted bis answer to severs! qucrieslhere- 
in proposed; Prom the President^ reply, 
dated 30th of April, we make the follow- 



TheoovenifTwnt wiU cive fertils lands to tbote 
who Whfa 10 cuRirale tKto, will tdvancx lo than 
nouriihawtil, IMtt, sad othn things of iaditpintit- 
Ue Dfceuity. unlil tbay shall be loficitatlf escab- 
liibed to do niihoin this aisismm. 

The qusutiiy ofgiound ihall be si much as cadi 
family can cultivsle. There isno price to nip 
ulate tot, ai respect! Ib« land ; since the pvem- 
mem »UI give ll gratis, in fee iiin[rie, to (bote who 
will cnltitale it. The im^iaDts will be discribuifld 
in the moil advantageoui maDDer possible, sad 
Utoie who may detiie it, shall be placed in the 
Dei^bouHioo I of each other 

A further extract from the letter, will 
tbow, in the President's own language, the 
rekaon why he did not come forward at bb 
earlier period with the overtures he baa 
now made. 

I have alien aikea nivselC why Hayti. wbate 
alimale ii so mild, and wbose govenunenl i* 
aaalogous to that of Iba United Sutts, was not 
picfeired a> tbeii place of refuge. Fearing that 
mj iCBiimeais waoM be misiimrpreted, if T made 
Ibe fint Dveiture. 1 cooteiited myself wilb havlnr 
eaplained la those of them who came io Hayti, ail 
;he guareoteei sad rights that tbe coosiitutioB of the 
Rrpublic has CEtabliibed in tbeic ^voui. 1 ham 
aided in fiecing those from debt who could not 
gotie pay for theit passage; I have given land to 
tbOM »ho wiib lo cuhivale it; ana by my circular 
lo the officen of districts, of which I send you a 
copy, you will convince yourself dial I hate pn- 

Cired Ibr the chihiren of A&ica, coming out of the 
Dited Slates, all that can assure them of an boB- 
«uniMeexisieuce inbecomlngciuiensof the Uay- 
n Kepublic. 

Btft he has done more than we have yet 
italed. He has appointed one of the most 
lUstinguished citizens of Hayti to visit this 
Coimtry as his agent, for the promotion of 
this object. Tills agent. Citizen Granville, 
is now in our country ; and the iDstructiona 
given him, which have also been published, 
are in conformity with tbe eitnicis from 
President Bayer's letter already quoted. 
In one article of these instructions he stip- 
atatct further, that he will pay the eipen- 
of their passage, and maintenance dur- 
the voyage, and will furnish the means 
of subsbtcDce for four months after their 
i1, to (liose who shall come out as cul- 
<Ts pf the ' lands. These lands, we 
learn, arc such as have been formerly culti- 
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vated, but now lie neglected. And to put 
beyond all question the sincerity of the 
President's intention in this matter, he has 
sent to another philanthropic citizen of 
New York, whose exertions on behalf of 
this oppressed race have been known and 
appreciated, it seems, beyond the limits of 
his own country, fifty thousand weight of 
coffee, the proceeds of which are to be held 
subject to the disposal of Citizen Granville, 
for the purpose of aiding such part of our 
# coloured population residing in the interior, 
as may be disposed to embrace the condi- 
tions of emigration now offered to them, 
and who may not possess the requisite 
means for conveying them to a suitable 
place for embarkation. The necessary in- 
structions have also been given to the com- 
manders of the different departments of 
Hayti, for ensuring a suitable reception to 
the emigrants who may arrive, and for car- 
rying aU the stipulated conditions into full 
effect Thus is the public attention at the 
present time awakened in both countries 
to this subject ; and the time seems now to 
be fully come, when those wjio are disposed 
to cooperate in these me^ures, have good 
reason to believe that their labours will not 
be exerted in vain. The American Colo- 
nization Society, believing that aU their re- 
sources would be required for the support 
of their establishment on the coast of Afri- 
ca, have declined acting on the propositions 
of the Haytien government; but a Society 
for this purpose has been already oiganized, 
and is now in active operation in the city 
of New York; A meeting of the people 
of colour has also been held in that city, 
in which the propositions of President Bey- 
er were highly approved, and measures 
were taken for the formation of an Auxilia- 
ry Society on their part Citizen Granville 
too, is actively employed in promoting the 
object of his mission, and with the aid and 
encouragement of influential and benevo- 
lent citizens in all parts of the United 
States, much might now be done to improve 
the present condition and brighten the fu- 
ture prospects of this portion of suffering 
and, in too many instances, degraded hu- 
manity. 

But there may be some among us, who 
think we are too sanguine, and estimate too 
highly the benefit which will be likely to 
result from the removal of our coloured 
population to the island of Hayti; some, 
who, while they acknowledge the degraded 
situation into which the great body of this 
class amongst us has fallen, are willing to 
attribute this inferiority to a natural or 
€X>nstitutional defect in their organization, 
rather than to that which we consider as 
the true cause. We entreat these, before 
they censure our zeal on this subject as 
misjudged, carefully and seriously to re- 
flect on the situation of the free people of 
colour in this land, and determine for them- 
selves whether there is not sufficient cause 
for all the inferiority which is chargeable 
on this people, without supposing them des- 
tined by nature to occupy a lower rank 
XD the scale of creation. Their personal 



liberty is secured to them,* and this, com- 
pared with the situation of their brethren 
in servitude, is an inestimable blessing; 
their lives and property are protected by 
the g^emment, and they can drag on a 
mere animal existence without molestation ; 
but what have they more? The privi- 
leges of citizenship are not extended to 
them; with the exception of that of our 
own Commonwealth, and possibly of one or 
two more, the constitutions of the several 
states carefully restrict the privilege of an 
elector to the fttt white man ; and in this 
Commonwealth, though some of them are 
electors, he would be considered a madman 
who should think of placing one of their 
names on the list or those who may be 
elected. No man of colour among us, let 
his attainments be what they may, can 
have the most distant prospect of becoming 
a judge or a lawgiver ; even a seat on the 
bench of jurors is denied him; for when 
brought to this test, the law does not recog- 
nise, nor does the white man admit the 
man of colour as his peer. And this feeling 
is extended into almost every situation in 
which you can place him ; veiy few are the 
exceptions where the intercourse between 
the two classes extends further than the 
transactions of business absolutely require ; 
the white man learns in his infancy to look 
upon his brother of a different skin as one of 
a race with whom he is not to commingle ; 
that brother is conscious that the mark is 
set upon him ; and so deeply rooted is this 
prejudice, if prejudice it be, that when he 
looks forward to his children, or to his chil- 
dren's children, he sees no fairer prospect 
to animate him; for ages to come, they 
must remain among us like a Hindoo caste, 
separated and distinct from the rest of the 
people. From the strength of our habits, 
and the structure of our institutions, it can- 
not be otherwise, and we do not know that 
we should wish to alter it if we could. But 
we would ask, when so many of the strong- 
est inducements which are offered to our 
white population for the cultivation of the 
talents which God has given them, are 
withheld from these people, if there is not 
a sufficient cause assigned for their intel- 
lectual and moral degradation, without 
seeking for another in the constitution of 
their nature, that admits no remedy ? And 
this we ask with renewed confidence, when 
we remember how many of our own 
colour there are, who, with all the advan- 
tages which we have enumerated, and many 
more, suffer themselves to sink as low in 
the scale of being as any of their less fa- 
voured brethren. We might strengthen 
our argument with the observation which 
has frequently been made, that the chil- 
dren of this people in their infancy often 
give indications of a bright intellect which 
too generally disappoint us before they ar- 
rive at maturity. The bud of promise is 
nipt by the untimely frost and chilling dews 
to which it is exposed before the time of 

* If the basiness of man-stealing continue to be 
pursued to the extent it has been in some of the 
states, this can hardly be admitted without qualifi- 
catioB. 



its expansion is come. But we hasten U> 
view the subject in another light 

Let us return to Hayti, and contrast the 
present state of her people with their situ- 
ation twenty years ago, when they first 
erected the standard of independence. It 
is worthy of our attention, that this was not 
merely a dissolution of their political con« 
ncxion with a foreign people, on whose gov- 
ernment they were dependant, but in whose^ 
improvements in science, in literature, and 
in the useful arts they had liberally par- 
ticipated. Far different from .this was the 
situation of the Haytiens ; they were now 
for the first time bursting the chains of 
personal bondage, and emerging from a 
state of ignorance and abject servitude, to 
which some of the West India islands at 
the present time may furnish a parallel, but 
no superior. And since that time, what 
have they done? They have secured 
that independence; they have expelled 
every hostile foot from their soil; they 
have reconciled the divisions which had 
sprung up among themselves ; they are now 
peaceably united under a constitutional 
government, and exhibit every appearance 
of being a contented, prosperous, and happy 
people. Schools of different grstdes are es- 
tablished; the useful arts meet with liberal 
encouragement, and are fiourishing among 
them, and their ports are opened for com- 
mercial intercourse with friendly nations.. 
They have a liberal and intelligent chief 
magistrate, and all the departments qf their 
government appear to be well administered. 
We may now ask, what people of the earth 
ever emerged from a state of ignorance^ 
and a servitude so galling as theirs, and in. 
the short space of twenty years made great- 
er progress in civilization and improvement^ 
than this people has done ? And here we 
are willing to rest the question, whether, 
in almost every situation in which we have 
beheld them hitherto, nature or circum- 
stance has made them a race inferior to 
ours. If the pic^ent kings, and princes, and 
rulers of the earth, were to pass in review 
before us, and no other precedence were 
to be assigned to any one, than that to 
which his intelligence would entitle him, 
how few of the mighty ones of the earth 
would stand before the President of Hayti ! 

The attention of some of the conductors 
of our public journals has been turned within 
a short time past to this subject of enngra- 
tion to Hayti, and the fertility of her soil 
has been made the theme of their pane- 
gyric We do not question the correctness 
of this as a fact, but we do not wish to at- 
tach to it an undue importance, while there 
are so many better and stronger motives 
to be urged in favour of this measure. We 
believe it will be found to hold good as a 
general rule, that wherever nature has 
been so lavish of her bounties as to seem 
to relieve some favoured portion of the hu- 
man race from the primeval doom pro- 
nounced upon Adam and his posterity, that 
<< in the sweat of their face they should eat 
their bread,'' the balance is restored to 
them, by fire or earthquake, pestilence or 
flood, to its full measure ; and that eveiy 
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•oil not abnlutetf Bterile, and every cli- 
ni>te not abaolutelj pestileDtial, aSbrtl i 
about tbeir fur propoTtion of the comforts 
and coDvenieoce* of thi< life. But we al«o 1 
believe, that Cbe different canstitutiona of' 
tbe hmnui fuuily >re adapted by nature to ' 
ber difieicnt clinuLtes; and that the air 
which ia frau^t with pestilence (o one, 
mac waft healinf on it« win^ to another ; 
^ni on thii account no should gnppoae the | 
climate of Hajti more coDgenial to (he | 
desccodanb of Africa than thii In which we 
live. Bui it is not the climate or the loil 
which we would hold up to the view of out I 
' coloured population, to tempt them to seek 
new homci under better auapicee in another | 
land. We should saj to tfaera, " You will . 
fad there a kindred people, descended from 
the same common country, wrested from 
that Goantry by the «ame violence, subjeot- 
«d to the sante bondage, and since being: 
rescued from that bon^^ so placed by 
oature and by circumstances in relation tii 
the surrounding nations, as to join yuu to- 
gether in a bond of common feeling and ill~ 
terest almost indiKoluhle. ¥ou will find 
there a paternal government, which is ereii 
Aow atretehing forth ill arms to receivu 
^u, andj^tefon of a participation in it$ 
jnanitbld^lessings. You will find there 
what this 'counti; cannot aflbrd you, an 
ample field for the expansion of your facul- 
ties, for the cnltivatioD of all your powers ; 
where you may fill that station, for which the 
bounty ofHeaven, and your own endeavours 
tball qualify you, and Uiera will be none to 
look down upon you." As has been justlv 
observed by Citizen Granville, they asb 
mn for recruits to fight the battles of their 
independence; that independence has beeti 
already acquired by their own exertions, 
and they are now oSering a share in the 
fruits of their labours to (hose who will 
come and partake with them. And we feel 
that it is become the duty of intelligent 
and benavnlent minds to endeavour to im- 
press these views upon the people of colour 
who dwell among u*. They are a people. 
who, for reasons which we have already 
given, will not be likely to weigh futni^ 
benefits impartially in tbe balance against 
present pleasures i and Ihcy will need all 
the counsel and encouragement which sucli 
minds may be qualified to give them. There 
It a portion of the present generation, who, 
under the faiourable auspices which thai 
country will afford them, m^ become ho[i< 
curable and usefBlcitizens. There is a muOi 
larger portion from whom we have little or 
nothing (o hope ; but for their children's 
sake, if not for their own, let these go like- 
wise. For all, the prospect is nearly hope- 
less while they remain here. There is a 
barrier more impassable than mountains, 
interposed between the children of Euic- 
peau and of African parent* in thiscountr\ , 
which will prevent them from ever mingling 
intoone. And alterwe have removedallthr 
obstacles which we or our fathers havt' 
placed in the way of their improvement, i f' 
thinr disappoint our reasonable expectations, 
and the field for exertion is opened to them 
JEn nin, it will then be time enough to re- 



jiruach them with being bom to an inferior 
i[dieritance, and designed by nature to oc- 
:apy a station sabordinate to onra. 

There is still another view of this sob' 
•xt, which we have not forgotten, though 
vie have not alluded to it before. The emi- 
cratiaa of tiiis people fiom our country will 
□pen facilities for an increasing commer- 
lial intercoune with Hayti. The encour- 
ngement which we aSbrd them will create 
a friendly disposition towards us in the 
iginds of those to whom they go. The lo- 
cal situation and natural advantages of that 
iiland cannot fail to reEider the Haytiens 
ere long a commercial people. The pro- 
ductions of that climate are different from 
nurs; they can supply us with many 
cles that we want ; and from the product of 
nur agriculture and our manufactures, we 
can supply their necessities with more. 
Openbutlbe way, and the enterprise of our 
<:itizens will not fail to improve the advan- 
tages oSered them bj such a commeree. 
That government has not been unmindful of 
these ooniiderations. In the letter of Presi- 
dent Boyer to Mr Charles Collins of New 
Ifork, already referred to, we find the fol- 
lowing passage. 

fiol ihc eminanu alone will not reap lbs fniii 
al your Fxcnimu. The United SDiea will find 
their cooiiMnx with Hiyii rolatged by tbe be- 
fueat ialBicoune which ihete new Haytieiu will 
uturally bold with the country they have left 

And we trust our government will not 
u far forget what is due to its own citi- 
lens, as to let the present opportunity pase, 
unimproved. 



A A'no Oaterat AUai, coinpruwg a com- 
pWe ui of MiDpt, Ttpmtnting tkt Gnuut 
JHvitiont of Hit Earth, togMtr mA lAi 
itvtral £mpiru, Kingdoou, and Slofaj 
*n Ihe World; com^Ud from tU btil 
avtkorilitt, and corruUd by the mat re- 
ctfii (ti4eovtria. Philadelphia. 1824. 
Wb have been so much pleased with the 
appearance of this Atlas, that we are dis- 
posed to recommend it to the notice of the 
public. We do this with the more confi- 
dence, because we think the want of a cor- 
rect and satisfactory Atlas, as this is, hut 
long been felL Tbe American and Euro- 
pean publications of the kind, with which 
we are acquainted, are quite imperfect, 
either in execution or in accuracy. 

It is a common fault with American 
maps, that they are engraved in a coarw 
and slovenly manner. This is truly pro- 
voking, in a country where there are k 
many excellent engraven i and it is with 
great satisfaction we have observed the 
pmvements made, within a few years, and 
still making, in this branch of their an. 
We have several large maps, published by 
Melish, and under the patronage of aomo 
of the states, that are models of accuracy 
and excellence, and would do honour In 
any country. The style of our maps far 
schools, also, has been much improved of 
late, and we hope to see it advanced still 

All the European atlases we have 
have beearei^deficieDtinregardtoAineiv 



geography. They give as, at most, 
I few very general maps, and these are 
tj/len strangely incorrect in topc^raphical 
facts long established; and always destitute 
of more recent alterations and improve- 
ments. The statistics of this country are 
ery well understood in Europe, — not oniy 
n England, but on the continent, — parlic- 
ilarly by those who take an int.!rest in 
questions of political economy. The pop- 
ularity which this interesting science has 
attained, and the important tliscussions and 
results to which it has led have rendered 
all the most important facts, unconnected 
with this department of knowledge, gener- 
ally known. But of the pure geography 
of America they are comparatively igno- 
rant. Indeed, we could nut reasonably ex- 
pectan European geographer to give an ac~ 
onrate map of this country. Not to name 
the difficulties he must necessarily encoun- 
ter in collecting the latest and most autheit- 
lic materials, our settlements are increas- 
ing and spreading through tbe western 
wildemesa, — new r^ioos are explored, — 
new slatei and territories founded,— new 
villages and towns are springing up, on the 
banks of navigable rivers but lately div 
covered, — with a rapidity, of which an in- 
habitant of t^ old vrorld coald form no 
adequate conception. He woald not un- 
derstand the relative importance of settle- 
ment! so recent, and could not follow the 
gigantic march of our geographical dis- 
and changes. 

1 account of such circumstances aa 
these, that we have had no atlas, — neither 
European nor American, — which, from tbe 
ityle of its execution and its accuracy, 
vat entitled to the character of a standard 
work. But we think the Atiat of Mr Fin- 
ley will come nearer meeting the wants 
and wishes of the pnblic than any we have 
seen. It contains six^ maps, twenty-eight 
of which are appropnated to North Araeri- 
we have never before seen so 
many good maps of tbe different sections 
of our country. There are alto several 
good maps of all the most important divis- 
ions of the old world. Two charts are an- 
nexed to the worii, showing, at one view, 
the heights of the principal mountains and 
the lengths of the most coniiderable riven 
of the world. The maps are neatly en- 
graved, and approach the best English 
■lylc, the lines and letters are remarkably 
clear and distinct, and the whole is beauti* 
(iilly coloured. So far, too, at we are able 
to judge of this matter, it is perf^tly cor- 
rect It appears to us, however, that there 
are some errors of omission. We wish to 
see South America more particularly de- 
lineated. A single map teems to be too 
scanty a proportion of such a work to be 
devoted to the repreaentation of a country 
so extensive, and which is now the theatre 
of event* so interesting. On some of the 
maps, also, many more pb.ccs might have 
been inserted, without any iojurj to that 
distinctness which should be oarefullv pre- 
served. They have now an open and blank 
appearance, which ad^ nothing to their 
bean^. Thii is paitiouiariy the case in 
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some maps of the Stfttes.: for uistance, 
Harper's Ferry, Sl^epherdatowQ, and Batb, 
all in the same neighbourhood, ia Vii^oia, 
are no where to be found. We bav« allud- 
ed to this defect, in the hope that the pro* 
Itfietor may bring the plates again undetr 
the graver, and render the work as fuU 
and as perfect afi is consistent with its na- 
ture. 

The Analytic Chdde and AtUkenHc Key to 
the Art of Short Hand Writing. By 
J^, T. a Gould. Third EdiHon. New 
HaTen, 1824. 16nia pp. 35. 

The science of Stenography is now so 
piuch simplified, and is reduced so well to 
a system, that it requires not more than a 
jnonth's study and practice to learn it, for 
those who hare acquired a ready use of the 
pen by common writing. We mean that it 
will require no greater actual expense of 
labour ; for, after that time, it may be writ- 
ten and read with such facility, that no 
more time will be lost. A great deal of 
practice is necessary to enable one to write 
a discourse accurately, as fast as it is de- 
livered. By writing in this way a half an 
hour each day for a year, most persons 
would probably acquire a facility in it, 
which would save at least half of their or- 
dinary labour. This applies, of course, to 
such writings as one designs only for his 
own use ; for, until this art becomes more 
generally known, we can seldom write in 
this way what we expect others to read. 

Many persons are troubled while com- 
posing, by having their thoughts run faster 
than their pens. Their minds become con- 
fused by the frequent necessity of looking 
back to tl^e ideas which the pen is slowly 
expressing, while the principal attention 
and interest are directed to ide^s, to be ex- 
pressed some minutes, or perhaps an hour 
afterwards. A great deal of tijne is lost by 
the pauses which must often be made, for 
the purpose of recalling and arrangring 
ideas, which had been well conceived, but 
could not be expressed. Thi; process of 
recollection and arrangement must often 
be many times repeated; and the ideas 
may well lose the vivid character and en- 
ergetic expression which they would have 
exhibited, if they had come forth as they 
were conceived. It is doubtless useful that 
we should write somewhat more slowly than 
we think, that the mind may reflect before 
it asserts; but enough of this advantage 
must always remain. Stenography can 
never keep pace with thought; and after 
an idea is expressed, it may be reexamined, 
and the language corrected. Most persons 
can correct their language and sentiments, 
better after, than before, they are written. 

We are not attempting to give a full 
view of this subject, and wo are aware that 
something of considerable weight may be 
ui^ed against the importance of facilitating 
the labour of writing. But it is, on the 
whole, certain, that all who write much, 
desire to shorten the process ; and consider 
it very important to be able to write rap- 
idly. It might almost be bfelievftd, that an 



ant by which two thinU of the manual la- 
bour WQttU be aa^ed, would he very import- 
ant in its affaotf on our literature. 

Few persoos will become pve^cients in 
this art, without the aid of an instructer. 
Those who have loft school think they can- 
not spare tin» to learn the art of saving 
time. The acience must be taught in our 
•qhoola before many will profit by it ; but we 
are decidedly of the opinion that it should 
be introduced into our colleges and acade- 
mies, and he oooaidered essential in a libe- 
ral education. \^ e have not a doubt tliat 
every scholar, on finishing his ftoUege stud- 
ies, would find that it had saved him as 
much time as it had cost. Nothing, there- 
fore, woul4 he lost ; and all, who afterwards 
engaged in literary pursuits, would find it 
of very great value. 

The little work before us is very well 
executed, and is the best we have seen. 
In this form it is designed for those who 
wish to acquire the art without the aid 
of an instructer. Some parts of it will pre- 
sent considerable difficulties ; but they will 
be readily overcome by those who are re- 
solved to learn. We learn from the Ad- 
vertisement, that ^' the same theory has been 
published on a card, in a letter so large, as 
to be legible to a whole school at once, 
thus materially abridging the labour of 
teaching, and reducing the expense of sys- 
tems, from dollars to cents.*' All this is 
very well ; and we hope the public will 
reward Mr Gould, for labours from which 
they may derive much benefit 



The Biography of the British Stage ; being 
CJorrect Aarratives of the Lives of all 
the principal Adore and Actresses, at 
JJhrury-ljfine, Covent-Oarden, the Hay 
viarktt, the Lyceum, the Surrey, the Co- 
burg, and the Adelphi Thsatres. Inter- 
sperstd wth Original Anecdotes and 
Choice and Illustrative Poetry. To which 
is added (t Comic Foem, entitled ^ The 
Actress:' New ^ork, ia24. 12mo. pp. 
267. 

This is a pretty dull book, if one considers 
bow very entertaining it must have been it 
well executed. Most eminent actors are 
men of strange chciracterB and strange ac- 
cidi^Dts. They are also men of wit, and 
the vicissitudes of their profession compel 
them to become men of expedients ; their 
profession is not only a peculiar one, a great 
way off from the common walks of life, 
but it is a profession of pure entertain- 
ment Aciors and actresses, have but one 
object, — to amuse ; and just in proportion 
as they succeed in this, they win the world- 
ly goods which poor human nature cannot 
help coveting. Powerful motives always 
produce proportionate effects ; and certain 
it is, that theatrical amusements do ex- 
cite a more general and a more intense in- 
terest than any mode of *^kiiliog the ene- 
my,*^ which the victims of ennui have yet 
discovered. This we take to be absolute- 
ly true ; if any exception were allowed, it 
must be in lavour of gambling ; but let 
it he recoUeeted that the oani-tahle does 



not exert irreaistibie influence, until it has 
become a matter of business. Since theiit 
actors are such iotenesting folk, a book par- 
porting to narrate their lives, and to give 
into the bai^gain, ^ Original Anecdotes ani 
Choice Poetry,*' ought to have been a yerj 
pleasant book indeed. But so many peo- 
ple axe talked about, that all the narra- 
tives,— K>r almost all,— are meagre. Most of 
the poetry would not be our choice, thougft 
it may be that of the biographer. The an- 
ecdotes are about all that redeem the book 
from the chaige of unbroken dulness. Of 
them, some are very good and entertaining, 
and in truth we should hardly have troub- 
led ourselves to notice the work, but that 
certain circumstances which occurred in 
our own land are mentioned here, and it 
may amuse our readers to learn the anec- 
dotes about us which circulate in English 
books. 

Mr and Mrs Bartley must be well re- 
membered by all who enjoyed the pleasure 
of witnessing the public exercise of their 
profession, or of meeting them in private 
life. The following anecdote about them 
had some foundation in fact, but unless 
we were deceived at the time, or now mis- 
recollect, it was not altogether adequate 
to support the superstructure which our bi- 
ographer has raised. 

A curious iostance of the laudMe spirit which 
governs some of the Puritans in America, occurred 
at Hertford (the Capital of the Stite of Connecti- 
cut), during the visit of Mr and Mrs Bartley. Ic 
happened as they were going their first journey 
firom New York to Boston, that they halted to 
breakfest at the principal hotel in Hertford. It 
was soon known that tliey were in the city, and be- 
fore Mr Bartley had finished his meal, the landlord 
informed him that several gentlemen were in as 
adjoining room, and requested to speak witli him. 
Mr Bartley waited upon them, and they explained 
to him that the fame which had attended Mrs Bar^ 
ley in New York, made them most anxious to have 
an opportunity of witnessing her talents in Her^ 
ford; that they had no tlieatre, but a tolrxaUy 
large Assembly-room, which they would fill, if she 
would engage to give readings or rcciutions. It 
was soon agreed that she should do so on her rs- 
tum from Uk>ston. The night was fixed, and the 
room crowded to excess. Her readings from MiV* 
ton and Siiakspeare were highly approved, and sbs 
promised to repeat them on her way to Boston, at 
her next visit. The inhabitants of Hertford ap- 
prized themselves of the period of her next ei^age- 
roent at Boston, and wiote to Mr Bartley, request- 
ing him to add his quota to Uie promised evenii^*s 
entertainment at Hertford. This was acceded t(\ 
but no sooner was the announcement made, than 
the rigid and puritanical part of the community set 
up an outcry against these repeated innovations, 
and Mr Ebenczer Huntingdon (the Attorney .^>n- 
cral of the State) resolved to put into execuiioa a 
dormant act of the legislature, against the perform* 
ances. In the mean time Mr and Mrs Bartley 
(wholly unconscious of what had been threatened) 
arrived, and were received as warmly as ever. 
The hour of performance having approached, tlis 
room was again crowded, and all was on the eve of 
commencement, when a letter addressed to the 
landlord of the hotel in which tlie assembly-room 
was situated, came from Lbeuezcr Huntingdoi^ 
suiting, that iif Mr and Mrs Bartley proceeded to 
their unlawful practices, he would prosecute then 
under the existing law of the State. The contents 
of this leuer were concealed from Mr Bartley, and 
the oerformances went ofi" with great uUU. 

Shoitly after Mr ai^d Mr»i Bartley had retired to 
rest that night, the tm rmidons of Ebenezer came 
with a writ, to serve it on the unconscious o&nd- 
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an. "On tiiiEuluity of the nocMdi^i, tageihti i 
with tbc iDdaicKj itf irtecang the bour ol mid- I 
«lcbl n tbe pnpw peitod Ibr iW exetulkia olthe | 
Boccu, artMUcd ibe iodiouioD of wvenl gentle- 

Bui who wen nillia UmMiI, aD'l they gave ihtif , 

Snoiul Mcuiiti« in produce Mr BolJey the mm 
y, 0[ to Bniwtt Iha coiu«]iiHiMS, at the Milic | 
timj drpwitbg fire bimdred doUan lo meet the 
•zpciHn of ttH luii. A ueiDemicHiJ Jill ofiiHm ■ 
nii<W«l a« ™d« imp»»Mble on the foUowine 
*T.*>il Mt 111.1 Mti B«nley weie conseiiuentlj 



Keao hid too liiile piudenoe u ivellai loomiicb 
■pint, to bow befbie Uie cominKteiupcA^ accord- 
ingly whea he btal ajipeared to Rieliard. be wu 
^reeled with laughter and hiitei. even io the finl 

Jie wani eSbrti ofmaligDily. till al Uti, iniuted 



:fuUj 



Still the whole ■ 

kept ftooi Ibeir knowledge i but •ome legal pel 
•om Tho imtteited ibemieKei gteaily luiheAii 
ter. ind diflaring »i totbe coniuuitioB of the l«i 
fiom tin Altoniey-U 



,^ only pauied 

eat m expecaiioD 01 iti apology- Id thli, 
II, they wen deceived-, to bilramatism)*- 
ootne tbeii wounded gnide, Keao came lor- 
Id tuldtbeni, "Ibai the only iiiaofof ua- 
/!/■ ■ d' 'al hf ■ d were adventuioui "'""■'^ing 'hey had evi r given, wai the proper 

Witeittlnaienu um M™ng. a Ibepaitol JtichanI mu given to ■ mu of len 

kd happened; and it wsi not uoiil aftei lome ■ '°^- 

SeciiioD hvounble to the acCDud, that Mn llati- 
hy viimailc ai^uaioied with all i 



n the gentleoH 



All our readen tnust have heairi of, — and 
noDe i:aD have for^tteu Kean, — and the 
KGaD-manU which raged for a i^iuidem- 
ble seaioa, not onij' in our pxd *■ citj of 
Botioni," but algo in the larger capilaJs ol' 
ae Southward. Tbia folly was lauded at 
at the time bj many who indulged in it ; i( 
luw since been laughed at at an exceeding- 
]j hdiculoui abaunlity, by all. But ai 
netunre of precaution agaiiiat Hm reappear- 
ance, we will, wilh tlio help of our author, 
acquaint our dei>r public with the fact, thut 
■11 this prccioiu nonsense wa« carric:d 
■traig-ht acrou the waters, and put into 
Bng'liah books; and doubtlesi as occasion 
■crves, it irill be made to do g^ood service 
fa leltling our national n:putation. 

He took Leave od the 6lh of October in Othitto. 
Ob the llih he embarked lor New Vorh, where he 
■irived on the lOth of Novenilier, anrt made hii 
&■■ OD tbe 29tb ai Riihard ill. Ha highly wai 
■oblic burionty Ficilrd. that many people are Mid 
to tave coDie ^rooi Philadnlijhiii. > dutance of oine- 
Q' mila^ All the tole purpoKof leeing liii pertbmt- | 

bd •eldom amouDted to one ihouHUid dollar? per ' 
iiliiil , DDw proiluced more tban that Him nightly, j 
te the Hth of December, lonie gentlemen of New i 
TtMfc gave Ibui a public dinner at the Ciiy Hotel. 
■ftn wUdi be Mt out for Fbilailelphia. rrmn 
Vyiadclptaia be proceeded to BoOon. where the 

Mpaat IhaltkayiMn arliLiUf diipoMi of fry sue- | 
Mm. Ha nluined to New ^oik in April, played 
a in May. and again viiited 
ing there on tliii occaiion the i 
jrobotioo which he obtained | 
uilttd l/ia ThaJn in A'tgvlt, . 



ag»ia at Pfailade. 
MMaB,btunal a 



bare America imnKiliatelv. AeuirdlDgly be tail- 
ed oo the etbof Jane, and leachad Livcrpori In tbe 
Hnrd week of July, after anabienceof oioe moalhi. 
Tliere is another anecdote related, which 
il quite illustrative of tbe general h;ibitior 
ILe ^ntleuuiQ who " quilled the Thualre in 
fisffust." He had gal iato some dilGcult)' 
in London which put the Londoo audience 
ndter oat of ooDcait with hio. j 



Irwing'i Cattehitnu, in Tit«ht ParU; i^ 
eluding Vnnenai hiHor^ ; OrtamtA»- 
Hipiiliti; Gncton Hittory; Raman AtM- 
quilitt ; Komat Hittory t Clattitat Si- 
agraphy ; Mythology ; Jtieitk Aitliqm- 
Uet ; Hittory of England ; AHronomy ; 
Clumitlry! and iMoHy. New Yoi^ 
19U. 
Thus are AnericMi editiona of English 
publicationi. On each of the above sub- 
jects there ii a little I6n» volume ; thej 
average about Dinety pagci. Several of 
the Eng-liah Kcriewn give them a very high 
character, but we have not been diiposed 
to let them psaa with this commeodtition 
without examitiing them carefully, becaose 
we kre aware that reviewers generally give 
too little atlentian to acbool books, and 
tnnch injury is done by unmerited praise. 
The result of our examination is, that they 
are constncted in a manner calculated to 
give the scholar but little iiwful iofbraia' 
lion. Tbme on Hiitoij, and Antiquities, 
coBtiat of facti atated in a manner so ab- 
tlract and disconnected, that the votiunes 
hare acarcely a single advantage over our 
common chronological tables. Itneeds but 
little observation or experience, to teach, 
that children can derive no beoefit Attm 
luch works. The mind acquirea no inter- 
eat in a subject, upon which il is occupied 
only for ■ moment ; and if tbe bets stated 
are learned, it is only as a task. Would it 
not be a foolish labour for a child to com- 
niit to memory, or even to read, merely 
Ibti tables of contenb in our coDimon his- 
tories^ Yet this would give Ihem about the 
tatne real hiatorical koowledge ai can be 
obtained from these Catechisms. 

We believe that the common method of 
teaching history ia very defeclive. We 
begin usually wjlh works of general histo- 
ry, or those which state only a few of the 
most prominent facts relating to ail na- 
tions, and (a all periods. No person ever 
acquired a lastc for bistorj by tiiis drudge- 
ry. What can be mure absurd than to ex- 
pect a child lo form any distinct and vatu- 
iible idea of the celebrated men and dis- 
linguisbed evtiHaof all ages and oalions, 
<rom one or two octavos? He might as 
ivell be expcctod to learn geotnetry, mere- 
ly fcDm reading tlie niioM in Sucl^ A 



child needs lo read lilttoiy in detail, moro 
than one who has acquired what may ba 
called a m^nly knowti^ge of human na- 
lare. Goldsnuth'a hiatoriea are quite as 
concise ax works of thia kind can be, to da 
any good. Tyller iseicetleulas a book for 
reviewing and reference, but in a good 
measure useless to children. We apeak 
from much experience, or should be leei 
confident 

If either of the Catechisma of thia claia 
ia worth anything, it ia tfaal on Jewiab An- 
tiqiiitiea. Children who have been accus- 
tomed to read tbeir Bibles, hava acquired 
much of that sort of interest, and some of 
that knowledge, which would qualify them 
for aladjiiig this hook with advantage. 

With respect to those on Botany, Astron- 
omy, aial Chemi«tiy, it must be taid, that 
in endeavouring to give a general view of 
these sciences in too smalt a compass, he 
gives none that is compnhenaible by chil- 
dren. We shall justify this remark by a 
few quotalationa. 

In the Catechism of AatroiHimy, page IS, 

Q. What it the BM of tbe diumalmDliDn oflhe 
Sun. 

A. It leemi probable that the Sun'i diumal mo- 
lioB it 10 throw of [off] ctntrifu(al light, throudi 
tbe lodiac, giving aimusJ and diurnal motion to the 

Many wise men refuse to admit thia the- 
ory, because they cannot see thai it rests on 
suScieut proof,— and cannot understand it, 
— and what will children do .' 

Again, page 16. 

Q. Wat not tbe Snn G>roierlT luppoied lo be a 
body of fire ! 

A. The Sun wu fcsmerly luppoied to be a body 
of 6tt; bat Bipeiienca hat proved not only tha 
lopiof tbe mounlaiiu, but the upper te^nt of the 
-'noipbere, to be inteiuely cold. 

This argument, besides being uninteliigi- 

e to children, ia totally nugatory. Na 

le doubts that we depend tor lieat on the 
Bun. There are various theoriet respect- 
ing tbe manner in which it is produced, 
but the fact that the upper regions of the 
aUnoapbere are cold, militatea equally, if at 
all, against all these theories. Tbe fagl ia 
not generally conaidered one wtuch it ia 
very difficult to explain. 

Q. Of vbst (ioei the Earth coniitt > 

A. The l^artta it a aolid body of tenetRial aM^ 
r, nearly globular. 

The Earth is campa*ed of terrutriof mat- 
ir ! Thia must be inlereatittg infanaation 
lachildj it isfortunate that most diction- 
aiies could imparl it lo him. 

Besides the &ult of stating facts, which, 
witb BO little explanation, are totally unin- 
telligible, all the Catecbiams abouod willi 
sentences most barbaroualy coostmcted, 
and tbc number of typographical errors . 
and gross misaCatementa of ^t, renden 
the woriis disgraceful to tbe lulbor, the 
American editor, and tbe printer. We 
shall give a few more extracts, both tn 
abow iriiat we mean, and to prove that we 
} not find fault unjustly. 

Q. ^^uit it meant by an annual [amiulai] 
An •mniaj ecllfae ii a partial caalMl ecUpM^ 
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vhcD th« Earth i> 



«, and Itat Moon bu 



Q. What ii ihe ling ? 

A. Tlw laminoui nDgrooad Ihe Haan.iD ■ cen- 
tral paitial ecIipK, ii the bod; of the Sun, notahla 
Ta covel, to at to obtcure tht whoU JiomCi Jut 

Having iofonned ui, Cat of Fract. Chem. 
pa^e, 10, that we could tiave ao coU water, 
were it not for the atmosphere, becatue it 
would CTaporatc at a low temperature, he 
thuB procoedB. 

Q. How i) water lecurcd to ui by meau of B^ 



\. The prel 



of the atmotphere upon the 
and preTFnli the beat oj 



the nui from turning it into vapoui. 

A» to the f»c(, every exhatuted receiver 
proves, that water evaporate* in a vacuum, 
St a temperature bvt little lower than 313°. 
Ai to the principle, we suppoie that the air 
holdl a stone down, and makes it weigh 
more than it would in a vacuum ; — and that 
water holds all the heavier bodies down, 
and make* them weigh more than the; 

Q. Where ia ffAi obtained ? 

A. Gold is found in Africa. Huoeary, ! 
Fiance, in EUiall graini. termed gold duit. 

We bad adopted the vulgar notion, thai 
America occasionallj produces some gold. 

Q. What aie the qualidei of eilver? 

A. Silvei ii ofawhite cobuc, vnoUcroife 6y firt, 

T. Deicribe bow clolhei retain the beat of the 
body. 
P. In Ihii cJimite the temperature of the atmo- 

ShereiiiDferioitotbaloftbabodfj conaeqaently, 
ithei aie neceiiary to prevent the beat of the 
bodr. which bai been lepaiated (mm the aii by 
thelungi. from luddenly eacipiog. 

Our readen will Dot need to be told, thai 
clolhes keep us warm, becaoBe the; are not 
so good condocton of caloric, as the air. It 
ia news to us, that the heat of the tiody ii 
separated from the air bj the lungs. If 
the author intends to advert to the theory, 
that by the absorption of oxygen into the 
blood, latent becomes leniible beat, and 
thus the auimal beat is created and supplied, 
he should have expresMd hiroself somewhal 
more intelligibly, — though it would have 
been better to let tbe subject alone. 

We will teaze our readem with only one 
example more. In the Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, the country is said to have been three 
hundred and eighty miles long, and three 
hundred and ten broad. In the GreciBD 
History its diimeiuions are stated at four 
hundred in length, and one hundred and 
fifu the greatest breadth. 

Id a previous number we expresad our 
opioioD of the colloquial method of com- 
posing scboot books. We have never seen 
it eihibited in a form involving so mnclj 
foolish and tedious repetition, as in these 
Catecbiuu*. On the whote,~«s we arr.' 
desirous of saying what we can in praise of 
works of which we are obliged to say so 
much that is not praise, we shall concede, 
that those who are reviewing the studies 
to which these relate, might obtain many 
important facts from them at little expense; 
and the numerous errors might serve a 
useful purpose, as eiaraples of falsa sJ'Dta^ 
ik tbe study of — - 



ddfhia famtr .' a Greek compound, joa perccin, 
ligDifying brolherty^oie ; ii u Level a* a i^aafcer's 
litoad briic The day alter m; arrival, I oscaidBd 
tlw alnant only emineDce Id the city.one of the IwD 
>spj don ■- 



unlike a boriiontu Brodlngnagiin biidMUkk; lea( 
nevec-eDdiug blocki of bnck, with little bulei at 
botmm ID ciesp in at; and little hole* at ti^to 



all, like the arouei of tbana4> 
I huoUreii yean, to be m^ion. 
■ lix score of milei from Ibc icB 



LttUrt from Iht SouA and Wul. By Ar- 
thur SingUton, Btq. Boston, IS34. Bvo. 
pp. 159. 
Tnrs book has quite disappointed us. From 
certain newspaper remarks, and one or two 
little thing* which rumour brought to our 
irs, we expected to find it rather SaL It 
, however, a very amusing book, and what 
almost as good, quite a sensible book. Sio- 
(flelon is a nom de guerre — but we are well 
peiBuaded that the true name which it con- , , ^ cliannel. 

i«ala, will be known some of these days, , ine^eiavarc, and 'the Schuylkill, half a seoie <tf 
pretty widely. Tbe style is good, though i rnilei above tlieir conflueute. These two rivets 
very careless; sometimes obsolete or un- last and wesiof the city, are, ilieone naitd,ihe 
appropriate words and phrases are used,"""" P,'"''"T''' "^ tl" elegwi light broad- 
*^f, ■ , .1 3 spanned arch thrown over the latter bv au towi*- 

the ornaments are not always m good I .^p,,^,, „„„, agree.™ «iIciZiiZ.m 
Stei and a little of the occusmnal elo- Delaware waten were, Ustwinicr.«>ooo»olid»u4 
quence might have been very safely nipt I uppoiite ihc ciiv, thai ■ festive ok was loatitd 
in the bud. But all the letters are writleo I '>'hole upon itie ice. Althou^ this river is new 
with great Uvelineas ; the remark* are gen- : '^^'^.'^ •^'P' "« »°^ ft? ^'". ■" natioiu, tact nt 
orally ingenious, and sometimes extremely .'j^i^^uMd m chme cE"'i*li hhrilt''^ • 
acute. Mingled with a great dcalof bu-t' From Market-sireei wtaif. upo^ -'■-i- r—i-K" 
mour, there are some strokes of fine wil, — , nnt landed, ono has a fine view 
and the language is evidently that of one ' iippoiite ; a 
who has words al will, and considerable 
the use of tbem. That the 



of Jeney^bon 
id of the Mali uer'i. Hotel, fitted froa 
ihe hull of a laite *lup. with an eniign for a Ega 
rmd moored on the middle of tbe river. TIk Dd- 
:iware ii daily cnitsed by iieam-boats, with ibnr 
broad dusky pennons of steam trailing behiad ; Bid 
hy team-boat^, which wheel along the water, poK 
{lelled by horact on board in circular mo&a. 



(ravelled; that he went, — generally speak- 
ing, — where he say* he did, and actually 
saw roost of what he says he saw, wc be- 
lieve, because there is an air of truth and 
reality about his narrations and remarks, 
which is quite convincing. But we must 
suppose that be now and then locates a 
Boating story when he can Und a good 
home br it, and i* generally disposed to pu I 
tbings in a striking light, and fill up a de- 
fective outline rather than leave a lamenta- 
ble hiatus, — and sometimes take* occawun 
to forget whether he saw or heard of some l Inaimnch ai 
clever incident and in short, remembered my arrival, i 
that be was a traveller, and was by nii I '^^J ^°"> '" 

self of the ex-officio license which attaches | acounier-repon palsied i 
to that character ; or else we must granl i ed the tupen, ■ ■ ■ 
that Arthur Singleton, Esq. had most re- | There are not so many a 
markable luck, in finding provided for him. I Mptot, nor in New York, in ratio of popebAi^ 
wherever he went, an unfailing supply o:" " ■".B""""-. Bonon is U» Edinbur^ ^ h>» 
exwUent matter to make lelton out olT . \'^ ^^"T«i U^^? o''f".lr;I £ 
These lettere stnke as as having been i Philadelphiant.iorevene toibe Kew^flrkor*** 
written lately from materials gathetvd some catted a cold, cauKous. calculatiog, hantrohssa 
yeansince. Mr Kngleton issuppMed tobe qaainied-wilh people; especially to one altOi, 
traTeUing during the late war; but there ie •"thdnvimg habitudes. Alik 

•■ ■ ' ■ ^.cb .t tab.™. .I.,,, hi. I ix^sTi^'^ 



if the river, are the almost forgotten ndtii of Its 
nansion of William Penn, upon wheee top Mi 

ha in Natural History, that tbe envimni ofOii 

:J1yi and of Jersey, :----j — -- t_ _. — , — 

years, with locusts ' 
placet thii way. 
with ihcir mayor, 
cnon couodl; and 

persuade its honegl township into a lordly en; 

cen-turtle) arc plenty. Soco Ai 

DQvu'lsed tbe wid* 




ae thing ti 



correspondence to alkiw us to believe that it juicirown law nondescript p 



has lain in his drawer for Horace' 
^ears." Wa rather suppose that these 



peaceabie '■ 






xiprpci^ of conmntni 

her cities; owing probably to ' " ' 

Ines of [he Quakers. • ■ • 
1 he Philadelphians are a neat folk. CoBS Sa- 
turday evening, and 



a in the dty ii J 
before tb> fii* | 



letters were then written, and have si 
become the fonndatioD of the letters now ' 
published. 

They are six in number ; from Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Virginia, Kentucky. > 
New Orleans, and Ihc Gulf of ML-xit:o. ' 
We rather prefer thai from Philadelphia b' ' 
tboBC which follow it; — though the interest \ 
of the work is well sus^ined throug-houl. i 
The following extracts, from tbe fir^t let- 1 < 
ler, may amuse our readers, and will give i brawn i 
them a very fair idea of the general char- ' ™ differences prejudice il« lane towards thel» 
J ' -. .. -." r.i L ,- dwelten. As youelbow alonithelower.aoil aM* 

acter, and merits and dements of the booh. n„rreuary iqiire., every ciOaen seeing tandM 

Dear Brother, cent per cent, discount, advance sterling. inviiOMl 

This city, which i) Ibe great melropotii of ail as uncongeaial as beUebore to ma ; who tnM 

Peon's Woodland, "nd which Tvni piilf^ijcd bj rather tee a gallant book launch froni thapfOfc ] 

Wa of Taram, 'H ^iXallXfim /nArti i Pkila- 1 than a gallanCsfaip loom into pon. In bsiMs^ \ 



eep the fiag^ii 

the sabbath. Beuer had one gets^ 
mg on Ihai evening, ai be iroald asda* 
. or deoKililion liy die wUriigig bssoaa 
le madam ii uotexaoly ** dcMsS 






le from tbe vaiyiof 



if lustra spcsAs 
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log populous ciUcs, bow convenient were it to have 
four fauces, to avoid the collision of the crowd ; but 
there appears to be no prospect of there being any 
hnmediate improvements in the species. An an- 
noyance in most cities is the populace of little cur- 
tail yelpers ; not altogether, whether free or in vas- 
salage, wortii one groat to any one person. If a dog 
have a real value, then is there an excuse for keep- 
ing him ; but one case of hydrophobia, of late so 
frequent, is a powerful reason for collaring and tax- 
ing tha whole canine family. As you muse alonz 
up cA of these lower regious, into tlie central 
wards, the heart is fre^uentfy refireshGd by the sight 
of airy young misses sitting at the open front doors, 
and windows. A few days after I came here, as 1 
went expatiating along the sidewalks, nearChesnut 
and Fourth, I was startled by a sudden snapping 
noise behind me, and stared about for some varlet*s 
whip. It was only two loving young ladies kissing 
each other upon meeting ; a not uncommon, and a 
very sweet custom, if also the gentlemen might 
partake witii them. As you approach towards the 
market-house, which is supported by about three 
hundred brick pillars, ana extends up and down 
for half a mile, m its various departments of flesh, 
fish, and fruit, and is one of the most abundant and 
choice in the world, and under an excellent police ; 
the ear is regaled with the cries of: — ^ pepper-pot, 
right hot;** ** hot com, hot corn ;** " oys, oys, |xx>r 
Jack wants his money for selling pickled oysters ;** 
softeniuethe disconiantgutturals:— **uch,uch, uch, 
oaruch,* of the half naked sweeps. When will a 
lady Montague arise, in this country, who will 
honour herself by givinc a welcome festival to 
these half famished wretches, on the return of each 
annual May-day? Monopolizers sometimes en 
deavour to circumvent ttie market, and thus specu- 
late upon the poor. It is an unfair sight, to sec 
women guiiiii^ their carry-alls to pamper the cit\ 
wiui their luscious melons, without a man ; althougu 
&r in Maine, 1 once saw red-armed women plying 
the oar for a score of miles to market in an open 
boat. 1 he women of the city, and not the men, 
do the chief chaffering, going with tlic sun to the 
mart, with a servant behind elbowing the basket 
Here every article goes by Jip's, so mam* f^p^s 
(about five pennies) a piece or dozen. On one 
fide of the market, has sojourned for many years 
a dwarf, as he is called, for exhibition ; but he is 
what 1 call an imperfect man; fcince his head and 
body are stout as Samson's, his lower extremities 
dwindled and twined into the fish-shape of a mer- 
man. Now I comprehend a dwarf to be a minikin, 
a biped humanly synmietrical, but in miniature. 
His ushering cicerone looked like Death in the 
Primer. At first view, the pygmean giant ap- 
peared to be so fiill of health, as to be almost sick. 
But, indeed, he had such a power of infirmities, 
each opposing the other, that, to save his life, he 
eould not die, until he got the better of them. 
"When I visit any such OLject of commiseration, my 
rule is, to look sharp, but take no notice. If he 
had lived in the davs, and country, of Scarron, he 
might have applied to be second valetudinarian to 
lier majesty. Near the lower market, at a shop 
door, in a cage has long hung a dusky mocking-bird, 
iHdch imitates the evercbanging noises, and cries, 
in the street, with wonderibl accuracy. I thought 
of Steme*s pathetic starling : — *• I can't get out;" 
** I can*t get out." It is difiicult, for some time, for 
« rural stranger to sleep in a city, on account of the 
Tumbling, and rattling, in the streets ; but, after a 
while, it half the city were to crash down, he would 
esteem it a matter of course, and not awake. It is 
very agreeable to repose in bed, and to hear tlie 
lanterned watchmen, as they |>erambulate the 
wards, which in a dark evening are lighted with 
near a thousand lamp6, s'la^ out:— "past eleven o'- 
clf xk, and a cloudy night ; ' " three o'clock, and a 
bright star-liglit ;** and thus to strike the slow-pass- 
ing note of time, through all the weary watches of 
their walks. 

1 notice, in this city, the Eastern habit of balanc- 
ing back upon the chair's hind legs ; a posture in 
which Hums tells ns he used to sit in his ruminat- 
ing mood ; and also of vexing the living coals, al 
Ibongbtbey glow never lo fiercely. Until yoa 



leave home, you will not be aware how many pro- 
vincial, and fatherless and motherless heathenisms, 
are used in daily parle by «oiiie New Englanders; 
although they justly take pride in being more literate 
than most other states. For ensample : — they use 
the word conduct as a neuter verb ; the substantive 
progress as a verb ; and stop short at the sign of 
the infinitive mood, as, she can sing if she choiMes 
to ; i. e. to sing. They say, flowers wilt for wither, 
thus used in Sumagundi ; tip up for tilt up, so used 
in the Pilgrim's Progress ; transmoerified, used by 
Smollet ; neft, old Saxon, for wei^t ; serious for 
religious; rungs for rounds of a laidder; sauce for 
vegetables ; gunning for shooting ; tackling for har- 
ness; notions for articles ; birth for office ; scrawlp 
for fiiggou ; fix for fixure ; s^ry focoimUe ; lengthy 
for lengthened; lick for strike; hang the horse; 
had not ought ; to convene for to be convenient ; 
complected for complexioned; sltraip; jounce for 
jolt ; chunky for chubby ; slushy for slopp]^ ; smash 
for quash ; and so on. And in pronunciation, they 
do not aspirate the k in many words, as wich for 
which, were for where, wen for when ; and they 
flatten other words, as na-ter for nat-ure, vir-too for 
virt-oe, with many more. Ail such backbiters of 
the kin^t English should be eschewed by every 
scholar, as he would eschew mean company. How- 
ever, you need not hence conclude all the rest of 
the states to be perfect in phraseology. The Phila- 
delphians. besidfe many of the above, have some 
peculiarities of their own, as: — like I used, for as I 
used; did not let on, for did not explain ; get shut 
of a thiuA, for get rid of a thing; durst I go, for 
may I ^o T leave me do this, for permit me to do 
this; little bit of time; this is queer, for this is 
strange ; the dear knows, for the demon knows ; 
and the flat emphasis of a, as payer for pa'a ; mayer 
for ma*a. But at the South, aiiid the West, there 
may you bear idiomatic vulaarisms rivalling the 
Eastern; and if I go ttuther, 1 will endeavour to 
turn the tables upon them in these matters. Thus, 
as you coveted notices, rather than sentiment, I 
have detailed some of those minute insignificancies, 
winch arrest the observation of a stranger, but 
which, in a few weeks, become fimiiliarized ; and, 
I trust, a livelier picture of the city is thus given, 
tlum would be ^ven from more general traits ; but, 
after all, compared with the country, a city, as our 
friend the doctor would say, is but a crucible of 
noxious gases. Now, maete virtute, ml fraUr^ 
vdU aUpu vtve .' 

Our readers will obsenre at once, ft singu- 
lar fashion which our author has of rambling 
from subject to subject, without either no> 
tioe or provocation. This is carried so far 
as to create occasionally some little confu- 
1 sion. A remark or statement of fact, is re- 
ferred to the sentence before or after it, 
until the reader is taught by the utter non- 
sense JR thus makes, to let it stand by it- 
self. In one of the paragraphs just quoted, 
the vrriter jumps from hydrophobia to airy 
young misses, thence, — by the way of kiss- 
ing, — to " pepper-pot, right-hot;''— from 
chimney sweeps to Lady Montague, — 
thence to women who drive and ought not to 
drive,-and then lights upon a hideous cripple. 

In his letter from Virginia, one of those 
extraordinary circumstances is related, 
which it is about equally difficult, to be- 
lieve, to deny, or to explain. 

The chief sickness, in this aneientest dominion^ 
is in the autumn ; when you may chance to shake, 
on one day, so thit you cannot hold into your 
chair : and, on the next, to burn so as to scorch 
your clothes. lathis vicinity, they do not oflen suf- 
rer from hydrophobia ; although surrounded by fem- 
ilies of hounds, pointers, and spaniels. They have 
a method of preveuting a d(^ from running rabid, 
by cutting out the worm under his tongue. Be- 
sides, near Loretto, they have a reputed remedy 
against canine rabiosity ; two nuuMog stones^ of 
long-extolled efficacy. They an a little similar to 



the cobra, or snake-stone ; came from the East In- 
dies, and were left in gratitude by a foreigner, many 
vears ago, with directions how to be used, but were 
Ions neglected. At length, it was resolved to make 
trial of one, and it succeeded ; and has since suc- 
ceeded in very many cases; the patients coming 
from a fer land. Hie stones are about an inch and 
a half cube; resemble a piece of hone, or hard 
soap ; and are powerful astringents and absorbents. 
When put into warm water from the wound, they 
discolour it with matter drawn froin the blood. One 
is owned by a company, who bought it for four 
hundred dollars, and deposited it wiui a physician, 
at Tappahaimock, for the use of the proprietors. 
The other is owned by a private man, Mr Sale, who 
derives from it a revenue ; the patient boarding 
with him, and paying twenty dollars for the stone. 
All the danger is, lest there should be some little 
scratch not perceived in time ; or too many wounds 
for the stone to be applied to in season, before the 
whole system be tainted. Although somewhat t»- 
credulus odi myself^ I have been thus particular, 
because, relying^ on respectable and repeated testi- 
monies, I deem it of the price of human life, that 
such, if possible, be procured and experimented in 
hospitals in poptilous cities. 

The picture of Washington is correct, 
and pleasant enough, but not very striking; 
^-and our only additional extract shall be 
from the last letter. Mr S. had found him- 
self in New Orleans rather longer than 
was consistent witli his safety, and sailed 
for a northern port 

We had not been in the Gulf long, before the 
commander found that he had shipped Death among 
his steerage passengers. The yelloAv plague was 
on board. At the moon's first quarter, and within 
three hours of each other, two died. When a man 
dies at sea, a couple of mariners roll up the dead 
body in a sheet, or blanket ; and, with their stout 
steel three-edged marline-needles, seam it ticht, so 
as to shape it to the head and trunk. A plank is 
laid from the head of a barrel to the leeward side 
of the ship, upon which the corpse is extended, 
having an iron fifty-six appended to the feet Then, 
while the officers, and tne blue-ierkined shipmen, 
aU stand solemnly round, with their heads uncov- 
ered, the burial service is read at the head of the 
dead, and the corse is slowly, and sacredly launch- 
ed overboard, and sinks standing, and floating, at a 
certain number of fathoms deep, in the ocean; 
there to remain, until the sea shall ^ve up her 
dead. Mariners are contradictory beings; tiiese 
bibulous hearts of oak would feelingly render any, 
the most menial, service to the sick ; and some- 
times would their rough hands dash a tear from 
their weather-beaten cheeks ; and yet would they, 
perhaps, jest on the body as they were seaming up 
the corse. In about a week after the first two, and 
again within a few hours of each other, in the 
morning, died two more, and were buried in the 
sea. A day after, a fifth steerage passenger died 
also on deck, and followed his four dead messmates 
into the overwhelming abysses. Thus, within ten 
days, died, of this most repelling, and faul disease, 
five men, being one halt of the steerage passen- 
gers; leaving two others sick. One that died was a 
lujtly pillar of strength, and portrait of health ; 
and yet he fell, and faded, in one day. These sad 
deaths will quarantine us, for a half month or more, 
at Tinicum Island. These unhappy men seemed 
little affected at their fate ; and why was it that I 
myself was more affected at the death of the first, 
than of the last one ; when, assuredly, my grief 
ought to have increased with the increased cause 
for sorrow. I repeated the sublime and solemn 
burial-service over the dead bodies of the two 
last; as we committed ** the boilies to their place, 
their souls to Heaven's grace, and the rest in God's 
own time.** 



7Ae Philosophy of J^atural History^ by 
fFUUam Smdlie, J^Iember of the AiUiqua- 
rian and Royal Societiu of Edinburgh. 
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^t(^ Ofi Introduction and various Addi- 
tions and AUerationt, initnded to adapt U 
to the present state of Knowledge* By 
John Ware, J\f. D., Fellow of the JUassor 
dwsetts Medical Society ^ and of the 4««r- 
ican Academy of Arts and Scpmces. Boi- 
ton, 1824. 8vo. pp. 396. 

The study of Natural History is partioa- 
lary advantageous to the youDgf> from its 
direct tendency to cultivate one of the 
most useful habits of the mind, that of at- 
tentive obsenation of thing^s of commoo 
and every day occurrence. Its objects are 
ever}' where around ua, and in constant 
action,— swimming in the waters, flying in 
the air, walking the earth, and burrowing 
beneath it One set provides our food and 
clothing, another purloins and destroys 
them. Some attack, and others protect us. 
Their forms are continually before our 
eyes, and their voices always sounding in 
our ears. It is also a science particularly 
attractive. A history of animals is the most 
agreeable book, and a menagerie or avi- 
ary the most agreeable exhibition to intel- 
ligent children, and the operations of an ant- 
hill, a birds-nest, or a bee-hive, are inex- 
haustible sources of amusement 

To children of a larger growth. Natural 
History and Animal Physiology offer the 
greatest varie^ of innocent and useful 
gratification. The number and magoitude 
of results, produced by animab with instru- 
ments apparently so inadequate,— their 
amazing industry and forecast, and the ex- 
quisite adaptation of their structure ajid 
instincts to the wants and purposes of their 
existence, are always worthy of our study* 
and frequently of our imitation. 

With all these attractions, and all this 
natural taste of mankind, if we may so 
speak, for these studies, it is remarkable 
that they have not been more generally 
cultivated. *' Even men of learning," as 
Mr Smellie observes, ** often betray an ig- 
norance of the most common subjects, which 
it is painful to remark.** Professional gen- 
tlemen, it is said, in Qur own country and 
time, have been known to mistake a whale 
for a fish, — and very grave and particular 
accounts have been published of the Mer- 
maid. We think the rudiments of Nat- 
ural History and Physiology might be ad- 
vantageously introduced in the course of 
the conmion school education of children. 
These studies might serve agreeably to di- 
versify the severer ones of arithmetic and 
grammar, while they answered the addi- 
tional end of directing to useful purposes 
the amusements of hours of relaxation. 
We would introduce the subject of this ar- 
ticle to the notice of the public, as an ele- 
mentary work extremely well adapted to 
this purpose ; in which the original one of 
Smellie has been much improved by the nu- 
merous additions and alterations of the 
American editor. Among these the most 
important are the introductory chapters, 
which occupy something more than a quar- 
ter of the whole volume. They give an 
account of the structure and classification 
of living beings in general, according to the 



late improvements in Comparative Anato- 
my and Physiology, sciences which, as is 
well known to some of our readers, have 
been cultivated of late years by a few in- 
dividuals in Europe, with extraordinary zeal 
and tuccess. 

The first chapter treats of the nature of 
living bodies, and the distinction between 
animals and vegetables, which last is a 
more difficult point than it would appear 
at first sight We are apt to imagine that 
the boundary between these kingdoms is 
strongly marked, and are not a little sur- 
prised to discover how few qualities are 
peciiliar to animals. Of the two which 
seem most distinctive, the power of local 
motion and that of mpving parts by the 
operation of an intenial principle, the for- 
mer is wanting in some of the lower orders 
of <tnimals while it is possessed in some 
mesiiure by some marine plants. The lat- 
ter belongs in an eminent degree to the 
sensitive plant, which shrinks from the 
slightest touch ; by the Hedysarum gyrans 
of the £iast Indies, which seems to amuse 
itself by moving its leaves briskly upward 
and downward and twisting them round on 
their foot-stalks, whenever the sun shines 
upon it; by the fly-trap of Carolina, which 
crushes the unwary insect who alights upon 
it ; and less considerably by the sim-^wer» 
the common barberry, and the mallow. 
The difference between the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms consists not in any single 
principle, but in an assemblage of circum- 
stSAces, such as the nature of their food, 
ajBd oiode of obtaiaing and digesting it; 
the powers of knowledge, feeling, and vo- 
lition; the manner of reproduction, struc- 
ture, form, and chemical composition. 

The second chapter is devoted to the 
co«ftiderfttion of the stn>cture of vegeU- 
bles, and the third to that of animals, and 
contains ^^ a complete view of the animal 
king^OfPt beginning with man, the most 
perfect member of it, and descending to 
those obscure and minute creatures, which 
are scarcely visible except with the as- 
sistance of a microscope.'* And we be- 
lieve the general reader can seldom find a 
greater quantity of interesting information 
within the same compass. W hen ^t con- 
sider the great light which has been^rown 
upon physiology in general, and particular- 
ly upon many hitherto obscure points in that 
of the human species, by the cultivation of 
comparative anatomy in Europe, we cannot 
but regret that it has met with so little atten- 
tion in this country, and that our cabinets, 
whether public or private, are so few and 
so meagre. 

The body of the work is divided into 
fifteen chapters, under the following titles: 
Respiration; The Motions of Animals; In- 
stinct ; The Senses ; Infancy ; The Growth 
and Food of Animals .TheiKfransfonoation; 
Their Hiibitations; Their Hostilities; Their 
Artifices; Their Societies ; Their Docility j 
Their Covering, Migration, and Torpidity ; 
The Lfongevity and Dissolution of Organ- 
ized Bodies; The Progressive Scale or 
Chain of Beings in the Universe. Each of 
these contains a variety of interesting de- 



tails. We shall extract, as an example of 
these, the account of the conduct of the 
termites or fighting ants of Africa, when 
an attack is made upon their habitations. 
We may remark, in passing, that these hab- 
itations, the work of insects of which the 
lai|^6t are not much more than half an 
inch in length, and the greater part not 
half that size, are solid and well built ipund 
pyramids, ten feet in height, and ab^ as 
lai^ at the base. 

When a breach is made in one of the lulls, the 
fint object that attracts attentioo is die behaviow 
of the soldient, or fighting inlets. Immediately 
after the blow is given, a soldier comes out, walks 
about the breach, and serins to cxamwe the na- 
ture of the enemy, and the cause of ths attack.. 
He then goes into the bill, gives the alarm, aad im a 
short time large bodies rush out as fiut as th» 
breach will pernnL It is not easv to describe the 
fury these insects discover. In their eagencss to 
repel the enemy, they frequently tamhls down ths 
sides of the hill, but recover themselves very 
quickly, and bite every thing they encounter. Thii 
biting, joined to the strikin| of their forceps u^qbl 
the building, makes a crackling or vibrating boim^ 
which is somewhat shriller and qaicksi toaa d» 
ticking of a watch, and may be heard aft the dkh 
tance of three or four feet While the attack pis- 
ceeds, they are in tlie most violent bustle and agi* 
tation. If they get hold of any part of a bm»'i 
body, they instantly make a wound, which diecha^ 
ges as much blood as is equal to their own w«g^ 
VVhen they attack the leg, the stain of Mood opoa 
the stocking extends more than an inch in widtlk 
They make their hooked jaws meet at ths fint 
stroke, and never quit their hold, but sofier then* 
selves to be pulled away leg by leg, and piscc by 
piece, without the smallest attempt to escape. Oa 
the other hand, if a person keeps out of their reach^ 
and gives them no further disturbance, in lest tfaaa 
half an hour they retire into the nest, as if they 
supposed that the wonderful monster that daBEtagidi 
their castle had fled. Before the whole of the se^ 
diers have got in, the labouring inseots are all ia 
motion, and hasten towards the breach, each of then 
having a quantity of tempered mortar ia his mostbi 
This mortar they stick upon the breach as £ut as 
they arrive, and perform the operation with ao» 
much despatch and /acility, that notwithstandisg 
the immensity of their numbers, they never atop. 
or embanass one another. During tbia scene of ap- 
parent hurry and confusion, the spectator is agjne^ 
bly surprised, v^ben he perceives a rqpilar wal 
gradually arising and filling the chasm. While tlai 
mbourers are thus employed, almost all the soldieia 
r main within; except here and there one, wImx 
saunters about among six hundred or a thouaad 
labourers, but never touches the mortar. One sol- 
dier, however, always takes his station dose to the 
wall that the labourers are building. This soktier 
turns himself leisurely on all sides, and at interrals 
of a minute or two, raises his head, beats upon ths 
building %\ ith his forceps, and makes the viontii^ 
noise formerly mentioned. A loud hiss instant^ 
issues from tne inside of the dome and all the suth 
terraneous caverns or passages. That this hi» 
proceeds from the labourers is apparent, for, at ev« 
ery signal of this kind, they work with recionbled 
quickness and alacritv. A renewal of the attack^ 
however, instantly changes the scene. On the 
first stroke, the labourers run into the many pipes 
and galleries with wbicii the building is perforated, 
uhicn they do so quickly, that they seem to vanish; 
for, in a few seconds all' are gone, and the soldiers 
rush out as numerous and vindictive as before. On 
findine no enemy, they return again leisurely into 
the hiB, and very soon after, the labourers appeax 
loaded as at first, as active and as sedulous, widi 
soldiers here and there among them, who act juit 
in the same manner, one or other of them givii^ 
the signal to hasten the business. Tlius the pleas- 
ure ol seeing them come out to w'ork or to fight, al- 
ternately, may be obtained as often as cudiosiiy. 
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excites, or time permiu; and it will certainly be 
ibuDd.that the one order never attempts to fight, nor 
the other to work, let the emergency be ever so 
great. 

We propose to make a few remarks on 
various subjects treated of in this work, 
as they happened to occyr to us on its pe- 
rusal, without regard to their order or mu- 
tual connexion. 

The leaps of small animals, when compar- 



which is an extension of the optic axis of 
that eye ; when we look at it with the other, 
it is seen in a different line. Thus, if we 
place a candle at the distance of ten feet, 
and look at a Anger held up at arm's length 
in a line between the nose and the candle, 
with the right eye closed, the finger will 
appear to be on a line stretching towards 



out the finer specimens, the race is not so 
apt to degenerate. 

It is observed on page 167, that dogs are 
unable to digest vegetables. It is difficult 
for them to do so at first ; but their stomachs 
become habituated to it by use. Dogs and 
cats learn to eat and digest bread vcr^' 
well. The power of education and habit 



sions, are often supposed to imply a degree 
of muscular power excessively dispropor- 
tioncd to their size. But this, it has been 
observed, does not necessarily follow. For, 
it is to be considered, that if the weight to 
be moved, and the moving power, are dimin- 
ished alike, the distances to which the ani- 
mals arc projected should be equal. Thus, 
if the grasshopper be a thousand times 
smaller than a cat, it should have but a 
proportional quantity, or one thousandth 
part of her strength, to leap an equal dis- 
tance, for instance, six feet ; but six feet 
seem an enormous leap for a grasshopper, 
being moreshan fifty times its length, while 
it is but four or five times that of the cat. 
But as small animals cannot usually leap so 
far as some larger ones, this mode of rea- 
soning would prove them to be proportion- 
ally weaker instead of stronger, if it were 
not remembered that such small weights 
do not acquire momentum to overcome the 
resistance of the air in the same degree as 
larger ones. There are differences of mus- 
cular strength in different animals, un- 
doubtedly, but not such remarkable ones as 
is sometimes supposed. 

The readers of the " Light of Nature," 
will detect some ludicrous points of resem- 
blance between certain bivalved shell-fish, 
described on page 107, (which perform all 
their operations with an instrument bear- 
ing a general resemblance to a leg and 
foot, but which they cause to assume almost 
any kind of shape their exigencies may 
require,) and the celebrated vehicles of that 
highly imaginative work, which, according 
to their several wants or occasions, could 
thrust out an eye, an ear, a hand, or a pair 
of duck-legs. 

There are some singular peculiarities in 
individuals with respect to the sense of 
smelling. The fragrance of the rose, so 
agreeable to most persons, produces in 
many a very disagreeable, and in some a 
distressing catarrhal affection. The re- 
markable distress, also, which is experienc- 
ed by some on the presence of a cat, even 
when they do not see or hear it, cannot ea- 
sily be accounted for by any other supposi- 
tion than that of an extraordinary suscep- 
tibility of the olfactory organ of such per- 
sons to the particular and pretty powerful 
effluvia of this animal. 

Philosophers have given various explan- 
ations of the manner in which single vision 
happens with two eyes. The most simple 
and satisfactory of these is not noticed in 
this work. It was proposed, we believe by 
Dr Wells in the Philosophical Transac- 
, tions. When we look at an object with 
' ODO eye, we see it in a particular line, 



^„^ , , — . only is closed, it will appear to be on one 

ea with those of creatures of larger dimcn- ; directed towards the left side. But if these 

lines are caused to cross at the place of the 
object, which is done by opening both eyes 
and directing the optic axes towards the 
finger, that is, by looking directly at it, it 
is plain that both eyes will see the same 
object in the same place, or in other words, 
they will see but une object This may be 
confirmed by looking at the candle. The 
finger in that case being no longer at the 
point of intersection, wiU appear indistinct 
and double. Single vision, then, is effected 
by causing the optic axes to cross at the 
place of Uie object, or part of an object, of 
which wo wish to obtain a distinct view. 
The field of distinct vision when the object 
is near the eye, is very small, and every 
thing around it appears more or less con- 
fused and doubled; but we correct this 
impression, not, as supposed by some, by the 
knowledge obtained by touch, at least so 
far as its singleness is concerned, but by 
rapidly crossing the optic axes on every 
object, or part of an object around, thus 
bringing each separately into the proper 
field or focus. In looking at distant objects 
where the prolonged axes approach nearer 
to parallel lines, vision is never so distinct 
as when the object is near, but the field of 
distinctness is comparatively gpreater. Many 
illustrations of this explanation might be 
brought forward, but it seems unnecessary 
in a cursory review of this sort, to dwell 
lom^r on the subject. 

On page 141, among other judicious re- 
marks respecting infancy, we find the fol- 
lowing. 



the right side of the candle ; if the left eye | over the appetites of domestic animals, is 

well . exemplified in cats, which, when 
young, delight in raw meat, their natural 
food, but after some years of domestication, 
will refuse any that has not been cooked. 

The author considers the question of the 
migration of the smaller birds, and inclines 
to the opinion, which, indeed, is the most 
probable, that they do actually migrate. 
The few instances in which such birds have 
been dug from the mud of ponds, or the 
banks of rivers, seem to be only exceptions 
to the general rule ; since it is difficult 
to imagine why these instances should not 
be more frequent, especially about places 
where these birds have been accustomed to 
assemble in great numbers before their pe- 
riodical disappearance. The objection aris- 
ing from the supposed difficulty of such long 
journeys, loses much of its force, when we 
consider the great rapidity of the flight of 
birds. Thus, Spallanzani computes that of 
the swallow at ninety-two miles an hour. 
'*A falcon belonging to Henry IV., of 
France, escaped from Fontainbleau, and in 
twenty-four hours was found at Malta, a 
distance of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles; a velocity nearly equal to fifty- 
seven miles an hour, supposing the falcon 
to have been on the wing the whole time» 
But as such birds never fly by night, an4 
allowing the day to be at the longest, his 
flight was perhaps equal to seventy-five 
miles an hour. It is probable, however, 
that he neither had so many hours of light, 
in the twenty-four, to pursue his journey^ 
nor that he was retaken immediately on 
his arrival." 

One of the greatest objections to the no- 
tion of the migration of small birds, arises 
from flocks not being more frequently seen 
performing them ; but it may be supposed 
that they move singly towards their desti- 
nation during the day, assembling only, if 
they assemble at all, in the night, and usu- 
ally in unfrequented places. 

Under the head of Torpidity of Animals, 
we find an allusion to the various accounts, 
which have been published from time to time, 
of living toads found imbedded in the trunks 
of old trees, or in solid rocks. This is one of 
the most remarkable anomalies in the his- 
tory of animal life. That this can be sup- 
ported without any modification of action, 
which implies destruction and reproduction 
of parts — which seems impossible in these 
instances — is one of the most singular phe- 
nomena with which we are acquainted. 
Some of these accounts, however, confirm 
what is related in another part of this work, 
of the longevity of the toad. 

Our readers will excuse us from dwelling 
long upon this work ; since there is so little 
fault to be found with it. For, without be- 
ing critical, as was long ago remarked of 



Infants, recently after birth, frequently suter 
from giving them, instead of the mothers milk, 
wine-whey, water-gruel, and sinular unnatural 
kinds of nourishment 

Practices of this sort are still among the 
disgraces of this enlightened age. Per- 
haps not one among fifty infants escapes 
the nurse's spoon. Their tender stomachs 
are offended, their natural appetite palled, 
and their sleep disturbed, by the efiects of 
the absurd hypothesis, that they are bom 
in a state of starvation. Still more abom- 
inable is the doctrine, that the stomach is 
in a state of disease, and cannot perform 
its functions till set in motion by medicine. 
The author attributes to the absence of 
these and other absurdities, the strength, 
agility, and fine proportions of savages. 
This, however, should be received with 
some allowance. It should be considered, 
that in savage life, those only are selected, 
as it were, whose firm constitutions survive 
the hardships of such a state. The feebler 
children perish, and sometimes, perhaps, 
are purposely destroyed in infancy. And 
by a natural result of this sort of picking 

20 
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are notbin)^. In conclnBion, 
wo recommend it as a book which oug'ht la 
be io the handi of all yoDDg people, ai well 
M tome older omb, and which aObrds a 
Jirezt deal of otefol iafonnatioD i& an agree- 
able manner. 
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l%e JSyilicJIIoant, Olid the Foia. By Ar- 
thur Gemo, E*q. New York, 1823. 8td. 
pp.22. 
This book be^m with an eiceedin^ly ri- 
diculous and impertinent advertiiement, bj 
waj' of preface. II nms thus. 

Ibavewriltea Bomewhai hBrrlororc with a lio- 
ceit denie Io pleaie fBiiidioai critici, and a buij 
publicj butnot finding il numllouily mj to dii- 
oompoK the ligid ind Irdtxible cnvil; of tkcir 
riiibk biukIcs. iny failber Itaao > Utter, intnlen- 
ble ai(£EB. would btve * tendency to aA^ it— 1 
have wiiuen Ifae following exdutifely Ibi m; own 
gratification and p1»aiute — Ktfba ultra. 

Now that sundry gentlemen — and aundrj 
who were not so in any sense of the word — 
bave amused IhemselvcB with writinfr prose ; 
and Terse, we doubt not, althouffh it be but | 
a fooiiBh paslime at best ; but Ibr an aullior I 
of a would-be Poem, to go h far bejond | 
the usual " solicitation of friends, or 
" youthful eSbrts which may amuse ;" — U 
leave alt customary or tolerable affectation 
so far behind him, as to make such a pre- 
face as this, — it is really treating the pub- 
lic, — before whom evciy man who publish- 
es, comes a supplicant, — with too much con- 
tempt. Fray, Mr Genio, seeing that you 
wrote for your own amiucment, for whose 
did you print this pn^uct of — not jour la- 
bours — your pleasures? Probably, when 
you underwent the pains of publishing, 
it never occurred to you that there 
were any people in the world but your 
printer and his devil ; and as to the expense 
of the matter, it was doubtleai a comfort to 
help a clever man in the way of his trade ! 
We arc more willing to treat this absurdity 
as it deserves, because something very like 
it has met us lately at the be|pinning of a 
rood many American books t and as it hap- 

C US to be altogether nonsenae, we should 
glad to meet it rather less frequently. 
Men write from various motives ; some for 
fame, some for money, and some very few 
for the good they bc^ to do hy the tmths 
they publish ) — but it is quite too silly for 
any one to pretend that his motive in be- 
coming an author, " was his own exclusive 
gratification," or any thing else which 
would render him indifferent as to the re- 
ception which his book may meet with 
from " fastidious critics, and a busy pab- 
lic." But this advertisement, bad as it is, 
is not without its merits ; — it gives a very 
just and prophetic indication of the charac- 
ter of the two and twenty pages, which it 
nshen into the world in a manner so re- 
markably decorous. 

The "Mystic Mount," and the " Voice," 
contain seven or eight hundred tines of ex- 
ceedingly blank verse. The " Mount" ii 
truly mystical ; insomuch that it is'impossible 
- to tell why Mr Genio climbed up it — wbat 
he did there — or why he did not there re- 
nioin unto this day. Perhaps a solution of 



Hiese uncertainties wiH he given in the 
next edition which Mr G. publishes for his 

utterly unable to make any sense of it, we 
shall proceed to show what sort of nonsense 
the author has made. 

The ninoing title for "Tbe Mystic 
Mount" is " A Vision,"— and whether Mr 
G. saw tbe mount in a tisIod, or being on. 
this mount saw a vision, we are not aJto- 
gether certain. We iacline to the fbrmer 
tnppaaition,on the ground that such a moun- 
tain as this turns out to be, is not likely 
to be seen anywhere else ; there are, how. 
ever, circnmstances which indicate tbe 
rontraiy. The aotbor begins with stating 
that it is midnight, — and that he is alone, 
aloft on the verge of a "wild beetling" 
cliff. There he stays during eight pagea, 
seeing nothing, but saying many queer 
things relative to a very great variety of 
topics. About the middle of the ninth 
page, we suppose the "Vision" comes, — 
though " mi^t" generally indicates the po- 
tential rather than tbe actuaL Enter 

Oh! and there, 
Feithsnce, amid the TMen bnwen of liglil, 
ffn-canopied with aiunulhhie Oowcra I 

LivmE and bknsoming in uigel-iinile*. 
And &wcd with tear) of pearl, that trembling steal i 
Unbidden, and intoliuitaiy o'er 
The alabuier cheek of chenibim. as they 
Dash scnaming fekflu down the black sbjii 
Of boplesa, narieit. bottoiuleii peidilion ; — 
PeiEhance that then, where tin ronwtnot in pride 
Ushering ber icoiiNoa-Teitiired daughtsi — Woe — 
And lbs leadii^ Despair — in joy sgaia 
My long^deputM parent's (oint might btirn 
On Rapnjte I eye—Xrc tcz. 

At the bottom of the next page comes 
another vision, — of which we know noth- 
ing but that it is a "she," — whether maid 
or matron, mother, wife, sister, or mistress, 
we do not recollect to have found stated. 
Then a " Testnteot purely white" is toen, 
and lastly 

While Melancholy avatd there caiiM abore me, 
Arching tbe loatl^, uditaiy diS, 
A rainbow, dved in baaven'i ona fouDtaini, gin 
btjgbi diamond wings, and crowned aloft 
lovely Maneila— ibe, 
[hou^it, and wish, and hope idbbme 
■ did Sow— and SHK did love me .' 

We rather think- Marietta disappears, — 
but either ^e returns, or some new person- 
age OD tbe sixteenth page, finishes the vis- , 
ion thus. 

" My Brother, look '." I raised ny downcait eye 
And gared. till all my soul become a fount 
Of light— and jKr/imu, Mi» and giliad— 
Delighted Hupe her itany plnioni fuil'd, 
And gendy sunk upon Cruilian'i bieait. 

Of the "Voice," we are really unahlc to 
say more than it occupies six pages, and is i 
wholly unintelligible ! Injustice to the au- 1 
thor and our readers, we will quote ail the > 
lines which throw any li;hi whatever upon 
the origin, nature, purpose, oreflectof thi.'< , 

There wan a Voice— 'lis silent noir. and ne'er 
Will blend its mntic with my sool again, 
For on ilir living luorltneEt iif iniiid 



It to tbe Voice.— It was Ihe Voice of Love — 



Then came (be voice— I heard il naw— ■■ o'er 
The wave of gulfing TiOK it comei, do mora 
Soft and melliSuenl ai wont, bui haiih 
As felon's death-knell o'er his dudgeon vault- 



That seeia 

Aroond on lone vacuity — my thoughts ' 

Wild ai the lempest nued— Oh '. the had gone ! 

Death to my bopei. aniTjoys. and love, and fame 

Cameontlut blan of Desolalion!— Now 

Be il Ihe Fancr'a vision— ont can tell— 

Or be il pief delineating truth. 

That Voice upon the ear of Memoiy 

Ringi like the boding death-walch i^ Despair. 

The passages wo have quoted, may serve 
to give a just idea of the merits of tbew 
poems; — but as we feel kindly disposed to- 
wards Mr Genio, wo will quote another 
from page 6, which is about as pretty ai 
any we can find. 

But the bright moon, that roie serenely o'er 
The lain-dropped ciDiipr of umhtag'd woodi^ 
Sleeping in nwmentaiy beauty on 
The mimic lake witliio the woodbine's bell. 
Then blending willi ihc sanpliire floods on high. 
And ladialins Ihe tlarrj' man of night 
With meilow lualre, steaiio); on the soul 
Of waaderin)! melaocholv minttrcl, call'd 
By nature ID 
The blight m 
Of those eriB 



lay on [lie topmoct heiitU 
■ they feF 
red spots. 
Its of hl^ beav 



Wiih 

Whose , 
From Psradise 



Let no man or woman undertake to read 
these po«n« aloud ; such exhausting peri- 
ods never did we eacountcr, and well may 
Mr G, boast of having accomplished things 
" unattempted yet in prose or rhyme." 
His discursive imagination leads him from 
topic to topic, until the latter part of his 
speech totally forgets the beginning. The 
hook is openbefoniusat the I5th page, and 
a period begins there which contains thir^ 
lines — and divers fine figures. To save 
room, our printers are requested to print tbe 
same without regarding the division into 
lines, — as the melody of the vernficatioo 
is not likely to be hurt by this economy. 

But one among them was the spell-word, knowi 
to fbnni and beings bodiless on high alone ; it pasi'd 
iiei colourieis hpt. and flew along the smiling 
concave— and it srem'd she rote, and I was ttiit- 
arouse from that lethargic torpor, which 






1 Lethe, and infnied s 



deadly chill into my cardling blood, w 
Volcan's voice along the reJiortenl of hi 
ii^ down his height, came hollow muReri 
tl>e yelling shidei of Evil whirled from tk 
Pioiound bejond the cliff in matiive fit 
H'tclding above infernal weapon^ and alofl, below, 
around encircling mc with sn.ikes of venom'd 
fangs, and forked lungucMhal filled the welkin with 
their hissings, and fierce fires, like wiM Sahara's, 
all around me roU'd in votum'd masses broad, eo- 
liindlin^ all Ihe <crnery. and withering every shrub. 
and living thing, save enlinnchitcd ipitita pace, 
unio a hue of hoggird ghanlineis; then came te^ 
rilic shouts of hughtiir. like the glariueu of tb* 
' ' Demnn nf the Waste, o'er [be triumphal BnusDel- 
I sy of bell played by those lost, ahanrioDed Ariels, 
wbnwonlhy tbeic licb tones ui lead on serapbin 
[hiough heaven's gem.bair'd portala, and now wns 
I cursed with nolct. ilial once were pure and holy, 
I fraught n-iih trebly dnmoing recoUcciions diie. 
After all, if these pieces contained DOtb- 
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ing* but Doosense, we should not have 
thought them desenring so much notice; 
but we have spoken of them at large, be- 
cause they do seem to us to exhibit occa- 
sionally bright gleams of true talent On 
the whole, the book is a very poor pro- 
duction ; still we are strongly inclined to 
believe, that the author may yet do hon- 
our to himself and to his country, if he 
will in future remember and feel that he 
writes "exclusively" for a public, who, 
however "busy" they may be, will not 
busy themselves about him, until he writes 
what they can understand and approve. He 
must also learn not to think critics " fastid- 
ious" because they beg him to write intel- 
ligibly, — and to put rather less than thirty 
lines into a period,'— and to make no more 
luch utterly ridiculous lines as 

The bemUifuUcsi hoes of dancing Eve — 

and not to gaze upon any thing again until 
his soul becomes a fount of " perfume — ^bliss 
and g^lead." 



MZSCBljljAirY. 

LA FATXTTE. 

At length this friend of our fathers has 
reached our shores ; where he came in his 
youth to suffer and to combat with a few 
whom hope had almost left, he has come in 
his age to receive a nation^s welcome. 
We are a young people and have little ex- 
perience in pomp and courtliness ; we are 
comparatively poor and very practical 
and economical ;— we are republicans, and 
would rather be our own kings tlian reduce 
the majesty of the nation within the bounds 
of a regal diadem, — and there is no mon- 
arch to bid us welcome hit guest, and be 
exceedingly joyous and thankful at the 
place and time appointed. Yet, for all 
this, we do not believe the old world ever 
saw a triumphal march like that which 
Fayette is now making through our land* 
We do not speak of the sincerity and earn- 
estness of the greetings which he receives, 
but of the visible pomp and splendour of 
the homage and the honours which arc paid 
him. He landed at New York, and the 
whole of that great city went out to meet 
him with a cry of gladness and of welcome. 
A wise and just and honourable enthusiasm, 
which the slumber of many years could not 
extinguish, awoke at bis approach. As soon 
as it was known that he would visit tirst the 
eastern states, the whole population oi the 
country arose, as one man, to pn;parc for liis 
coming. His progress was perpetually ar 
rested by successive multitudes, who could 
not let him pass by, until he had gathered 
their tribute of joy and gratitude. The 
towns which he passed throup:h were ready 
with their homage. His journey was im- 
peded, and he did not arrive in Dorchester 
until the night had almo<;t passed ; hut 
crowds of all ages and bolli sexes were 
watching for him to the last hour. They 
who awaited him by the road-side felt no 
want of slumber ; they did not expect to take 
him by the hand or to touch his garment. 



but the hope of seeing him pass by cheered 
them through the slow watches of the night 
As soon as the obscurity of twilight had 
deepened into darkness, lanterns and torch- 
es were placed by the way-side for -many 
miles; even, indeed, to the seat of Gov. 
Euttis, where it was known that he woold 
stop. This was not done by concert and 
previous arrangement and the command of 
authority, but it was the common expression 
of a common feeling ;<*-it was a simple but 
moat eloquent circumstance. In Europe, a 
sovereign might have called forth his ten 
thousand troops to present their muskets 
and roll their drums and wave their stand- 
aids before him ;-—or have bidden the popu- 
lace come forth from their hovels or their 
^itAdB^ and array themselves by the way- 
side, and be ready to cast their flowers at 
his feet and shout,— and long for the farce 
to be over. But here, the voice of the 
nation hails him,— the hearts of all the 
people are throbbing in bis presence. He 
came to our city, and all that we could de- 
vise or execute to his honor was done ; he 
passed through triumphal arches built by 
freemen whom he had helped to make free ; 
he heard in our crowded streets the cheers 
of more thousands who had come here only 
to look upon him, than he found dwelling 
here when, fifty years ago, he came to our 
assistance; and when he stopped by our 
broad Common to take the wreath oflered 
him by one of twenty-five hundred children, 
educated in the frte schooU of a citv, 
where in his youth he had found scareeiy 
so many men grown to manhood, tkin he 
may have learned what an infinite blessing 
he helped to secure to us, and may have 
felt why we offer him a gratitude so pro- 
found. 

And so will it be to the end. We pro- 
fess no power of prophecy, and none is 
needed for this prediction. The same feel- 
ings await him wherever he can go in our 
country, and the same natural and direct 
expressions of these feelings. The young 
have heard their fathers tell or they hare 
read of his sacrifices and his deeds for our 
country ; his name is intimately connect- 
ed with great events which have forcibly 
struck their imagination and taken strong 
hold upon their memory,— and they throng 
to gaze upon him with the passionate 
eagerness of youth. The middle-aged know 
more disUnctly and feel more deeply all 
that ho did, and all that they owe to that 
deliverance, towards which be brought as- 
sistance so important, so unlocked for, so 
purely disinterested ; and how can they 
iielp looking upon him, as upon one whose 
like few nations and ages have seen, and 
they sliall see no more. The old have not 
forgotten that he came to their aid and 
fought their battles and bled for their 
sakcs, — the tlioughts of their youth have 
returned, when the name of Fayette was 
familiar in their mouths as a household 
word ; for years and years they have re- 
membered him and talked of him; they 
have known that he lived in a foreign land, — 
they have longed to see him, and rejoice 
that they shall not die without the sight 



This will be so, and it should be so. The 
meeting between the Marquisde La Fayette 
and the people of this country is no com- 
mon occurrence ; past ages can produce no 
precedent, and the usual principles of hu- 
man conduct afford no rule for it Fifty 
years ago, a few weak colonies were strugf- 
gling to withstand oppression and he free. 
A nobleman of high rank left the court of 
his sovereign, the hopes and the honours 
proper to his rank, the luxuries which 
wealth offered him, and the peaceful hap- 
piness of home, and came to aid those colo- 
nies. He had and could have no motive 
but love tor our cause ; he led all that men 
commonly seek, and came to all that men 
commonly dread ; and he came unsolicited, 
for we knew him not until we knew him 
from his offer. He brought to the aid of 
an almost desperate cause, men, and money, 
and personal assistance, and the influence 
of his example. He endured extreme hard- 
ship, toil, sacrifice, and danger, with a more 
unfailing constancy, than if he were fight- 
ing in his own cause, and— -excepting a few 
months which he passed at home in effectu- 
ally soliciting the assistance of his coun- 
try<^he remained here until the worst of 
our conflict was over and our independence 
achieved ; then his object was effected, and 
he returned to his family. For nearly fiftv 
years he leads a life always consistent with 
its opening. In the mean time, this nation, 
by whose birth he stood, has grown to be a 
migiity people, enjoying undisturbed and 
unexampled prosperity and happiness, in 
consequence of those principles and that 
independence which he fought for with our 
fathers, and helped mainly to establish. 
He comes to this land once more, that he 
may see these glorious fruits of those glo- 
rious victories ; and is it possible that we 
should feel or should express a superfluous 
gratitude? The honours due to Fayette 
cannot be measured by those which we pay 
to other surviving officers of the revolution. 
There is not merely no one whose rank in 
the army equalled his, and no one whose as- 
sistance was so peculiariy valuable. They 
of that noble band, who are yet living, 
have always lived among us, and to them 
our thanks can be and should be always 
paid; now we are discharging a debt of 
gratitude which has been accumulating for 
more years than many who pay it have liv- 
ed. But we should especially remember 
all that Fayette abandoned, and the dis- 
heartening condition of those to whom he 
came, and the pure passion for liberty 
which alone could have brought him hither ; 
and we shall then feel that this case can- 
not be judged by any other that has occur- 
red since llistory began to record men^s 
doings. Perhaps we have erred in suppos- 
ing that any who are among us will refuse 
to join in the universal acclaim which is 
now uttering the welcome of a people to 
an illustrious guest We repeat, the en- 
thusiasm felt from the boundaries to the 
boundaries of our land is as wise and hon- 
ourable as it is natural. If there be any 
who dare to deem the homage paid to 
Fayette unnecessary or excessive, let them 
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hide such thoughts ia sileDce,— 4f uttered, 
they will he heard with scorn and with re- 
buke. In this, if never before, the whole peo- 
ple of this land are united, for the whole peo- 
ple know who it is that is among them, and 
how and why he came in the days of their 
iatherSf'^-and every man rejoices to find his 
feelings borne out by the sympathy of all 
around him. 



knowledged utter ignorance of the poenu^ . discuss the character of the fact, we shall 



EDrrORlAL GROAKB. 

W£ beseech our gentle readers to recol- 
lect the average range of the thermometer 
for the last month. If any one of them 
ever was so foolish as to put pen to paper 
in a dog-day, he will appreciate our e&rts 
and our (neht To say nothing of the utter 
indisposition to earn one's bread, which this 
hot weather produces,— nothing of the siren 
call of a sofa, to enjoy upon its plump cush- 
ions the pure luxury of listlessness, — we beg 
leave to suggest the fact, that it is in good 
truth both physically and intellectually im- 
possible to work during a Sirocco. Even 
the night does not help Uie matter much ; — 
for it is such terribly hard work to live 
during the day, one is utterly exhausted 
with fatigue when evening comes, and the 
shadows hardly last long enough to supply 
strength to endure the toil of daily exist- 
ence. Unluckily, all this indisposition and 
inability falls upon our contributors, who 
are not compelled to write, as upon ta, who 
must hear the printer's call, — ay, and 
obey it too,— whether we have copy on 
hand or not ; — ^wherefore we are convinced 
that our readers will grant an editor to be, 
of all animals, the most worthy of commis- 
eration ;— especially in hot weather. 

Right seldom do we bow the knee to 
blue devils ; but just now we were almost 
overcome at receiving a letter,— of which the 
following is a principal part,— just at the 
moment, when we were expecting an ar- 
ticle from the writer of it, who in the 
main is a tolerably clever fellow,— when 
the thermometer is not much above 65^. 
We publish it for divers reasons : — firstly, 
'twill rather amaze him, and teach our 
contributors in future, to beware how they 
send us scolding letters instead of scolding 
articles — to wluch we have much less ob- 
jection ; secondly, 'twill serve as a pretty 
fair review— making due allowance for the 
savage temperament of the writer— of 
Julian, &C.,** thirdly, 'twill fill a column. 

*' You sent mc what you called a poem ; 
a worse misnomer than if you were to im- 
plead John Doe by the name of Richard 
Roe. Review, saycst thou ? The Gazette 
may go to ruin and involve the publishers in 
bankruptcy before I will read five lines more 
than I have read of Julian and the Fare- 
well of Buona-parte ; that is to say, before 
I will read two and a half lines of each of 
them agaiu. Praise it? I would sooner 
write an essay for a medical journal, set- 
ting forth the revivifying qualities of Mc- 
dea*s caldron. It is well that you ac- 

* Julian, a draroatic fragment, and Napoleon'^s 
Farewell Address to his Son. By J. W. Siminons. 
Phaadelphia. Carey k Lea. 1823. 12iiio. pp. 45. 



or, well as I love thee, I wonld cut the con- 
nexion at once and forever. In future 
keep this sort of trash to yourself Never did 
I encounter such a bitter harsh metre; 
ten lines of it set my teeth on edge very 
satisfactorily. I could make smoother verses 
while whetting a saw secundum artem ; a 
fool ab initio would write better sense ; and 
brother C***** would dictate more vigor- 
ous poetry from between two feather-beds 
on such a day as the last I spent in T* "*"•*. 
I am out of all manner of patience to see 
such a waste of good paper and printer's 
ink. Carey & Lea ought to be put under 
guardianship for wasting their estate ; and 
their printer's devil to be sent to the hos- 
pital for lunatics for not quitting their em- 



hardly undertake a formal notice of it. 
Our readers may be interested by a very 
briefabstract of the statements contained 
in this pamphlet,— for interesting they are, 
whatever opinion be formed of them. It is 
impossible to doubt the principal facts here 
asserted, without altogether denying the 
validity of human testimony ; and they 
must be thought to afford an astonishing in- 
stance of the power of mind over body; 
but respecting the miracuUnu character of 
the circumstance, different opinions do and 
obviously must exist. 

In the summer of 1817 Mrs Mattingly be- 
gan to be sick with some disease in her 
left side ; a swelling about the size of a 
pigeon's egg became perceptible, and the 



ployment when they undertook to publish j pain and soreness soon became excessive. 



the work. Such verse as this gives me the 
same sensation of mind as nausea gives to 
the stomach ; it is truly intellectual ipeca- 
cuanha. Twould be a week before one 
could swallow the whole divided into take- 
able doses ; and as for its operation, it is 
like certain African poisons of which I have 
read, that remain in the body forever, ha- 
rassing the poor wretch, who has taken 
them, at irregular intervals to the end of 



Her disease increased until all hope of her 
recovery was given up; The best medical 
advice was procured. Drs Jones, Cutbush, 
^'Williams, and Blake attended her, and did 
all which professional skill could do to cure 
or relieve her. Their efibrts were wholly 
vain, and she was declared to be entirely 
beyond the reach of medicine. For many 
months immediately previous to the cure, 
her pains were ceaseless and excruciating ; 



his days. I have sent back the book, for she frequently expectorated lai^e quanti- 



the sight of it makes me think all the while 
of the week I was sick in Cambridge, when 
I lived upon water-gruel seasoned with yel- 
low snuff that had been taken by my nurse, 
and quenched my thirst with a delicious 
mixture of calomel, rhubarb, and coffee. 
The last line of the book, « my child — mon 
fils,' will, I am certain, stick in my memo- 
ry as a chesnut b^r would in my throat, to 
the end of my life. Do, for mercy's sake, 
before you send me any more American 
poems, read four lines of them yourself. — I 
know of but two American poets, but hope 
we may have more ; and am not nicer in 
my taste than the sick Irishman, who aver- 
red that he had as lief take jalap as beef- 
steak, if it had but the same reliiii ; — I am 
sure I would as willingly read Simmons as 
Bryant, if he would write as good poetry. 
If you want a review of Julian, &c. you 
may publish this part of my letter ; for no 
other review will I write of them. J. S." 



MRS MATTIlfGLT. 

Doubtless most of our readers saw in 
the newspapers of last spring some account 
of a miraculous cure said to have been per- 
formed in Washington, upon the person of 
the lady whose name we have written 
above. A pamphlet, stating very minutely 
the facts attending this singular occurrence 
and verifying them by affidavits of the 
most authoritative character, has been re- 
cently published in the city of Washing- 
ton.* It was sent to us to review, but as it 
has no literary character or pretensions 
whatever, — and we feel no disposition to 

* A Collection of Affidavits and Certificates rela- 
livc to the Wonderful Cure of Mrs Ann Maliinglv, 
which toiik place in the city of Washington, D. C. 
on the tenth of March, 1824. Washington. 1824. 
pp. 41. 



ties of blood and very offensive matter, her 
weakness was extreme, and there was every 
indication of disease of the most severe and 
alarming character. The Rev. Mr Dubuis- 
son, of Washington, communicated to her the 
directions of ^e famous Prince Hohenloe, 
of Germany ; — in conformity to them she 
performed a novena, or nine days' worship, 
in honor of the name of Jesus; — Shaving 
confessed to the Rev. Mr Matthews, of St 
Patrick's church in Washington, the Eucha- 
rist was administered to her about four 
o'clock in the morning by Mr Dubuisson. 
Her tongue and throat were so parched, 
some minutes elapsed before she could swal- 
low the bread ; but when she did so, she 
was instantly relieved from the pain and 
sickness which appeared to threaten her 
with immediate death, rose from her bed 
without assistance, and in the presence of 
many persons, knelt in acknowledgement 
to God. She afterwards rapidly regained 
her health and strength without exhibiting 
any indication whatever of disease. Some 
of the above particulars depend mainly or 
altogether upon Mrs Mattingly's testimony ; 
but the fact of her sudden and thorough 
cure from dreadful disease, is verified by the 
unqualified testimony of attending physi- 
cians and of many gentlemen of the utmost 
respectability, who were so far interested 
in her case, as to acquaint themselves per- 
sonally with the principal circumstances at 
they occurred. 



POETRY. 



HTM9 OF TBJB WALDENSES. 

Hear, father, hear thy fiunt afflicted flock 
Crv to thee« from the desert and the rock; 
Wliile those who seek to slay thy cliildrcn bold 
BhisphemouB wonhip under roofs of gold ; 
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And the broad goodly lands, whh pleasant airs 
That nune the frait and wave the grain, are 
theirs. 

Yet better were this moimtain wilderness, 
And this wild Ufe of danger and distress, 
Watching by night and perilous flight by day. 
And meetings in the deptlis of earth to pray, 
Better, far letter, than to kneel with them. 
And pay the impious rite thy laws condemn. 

Thou, Lord, dost hold the thunder; the firm land 
Tosses io billows when it feels thy hand ; 
Thou dashest nation against nation, then 
Stillest the angry world to peace again. 
Oh touch their stony hearts who hunt thy sons — 
The murderers of our wives and little ones. 

Yet, mlfbty God, yet shall thv frown look forth 
Unveiled, and tembly shall shake the earth. 
Then the foul power of priestly sin and all 
lu loo£ upheld idolalries shaU ialL 
Thou shalt raise up the trampled and opprest. 
And thy delivered saints shall dwell in rest. 

B. 



OMVIFREBlUrCK. 

There is an unseen Power around, 

Existing in the silent air ; 
Wliere treadeth Man, where space is found, 

Unheard, unknown, that Power is there. 

And not when briffht and busy Day 
Is round us with its crowds and cares. 

And not when Night with solemn sway 
Bids awe-hushed souls breathe forth in 
prayers, — 

Not when on sickness' weary couch 
He writhes with pain's deep, long drawn 
•groan, 

Not when his steps io freedom touch 
The fresh green turf— is man ahne. 

In proud Belshazzar's gilded hall, 
'Mid music, lights, and revelry, — 

That Present Spirit looked on all. 
From crouching slave, to royalty. 

IVlien sinks the pious Christian's soul. 
And scenes of horror daunt his eye. 

He hears it whispered through the air, 
" A Power of Mercy sUU S nigh." 

The Power that watches, euides, defends, 
Till man becomes a lifeless sod. 

Till earth is nought,— nought, earthly friends,- 
That omnipresent Power— is Qod, 

Agites. 



TO AN UlTKSOWN FLOWFR IW A 8KCLUD£0 

SPOT. 

Sweet little flower, so gaily drest, 
With nature's charms so richly blest. 

Thou giv'st me pleasure. 
Althoueh thy name I know it not, 
ni meditate upon thy lot. 

Now I'm at leisure. 

On beauty's bosom thou may'st lie, 
There lose thy perfume, and there die ; 

A happy death ! 
Or, battered by the tempest storm. 
Bow down thy weak and slender form 

Before its breath. ^ 

Or, torn away by whirlwind's blast. 
Borne high in air, at length be cast 

Upon the ground. 
Or, parched by drought, may'st droop away. 
Return again to humble clay, 

Nor more be found. 

Or, taken from thv native place 
By pious children s hands, may'st grace 
A parent's grave. 



Or, severed from thy taper stem 
To deck the vernal diadem. 

O'er beauty wave. 

Or, o*er the seas in safety borne. 
With glowmg colours may'st adorn 

A foreign land ; 
Or, in some regal hot-house placed, 
Although by other flowers it^ graced, 

A wonder stand. 

Or, 'scaped from te mpes'd, drought, and men. 
Unhurt thy petals, leaves, or stem. 

Thou here may'st stay; 
And, having spread thy odours round, 
And strown thy leaves upon the ground. 

Then pass away. 

Sweet little flower, in thee I see 
An emblem of mortality 

And man's sad fate. 
Like thine, thus dubious is his lot. 
Not sure to live in any spot. 

Or any state : 

Sometimes he's tost on trouble's billow ; 
Sometimes be resu on fortune's pillow ; 

A varied lot ! 
And having passed through hope and fear, 
A short but turbulent career. 

He's soon forgot. 

Wrac. 



TO THE *• LADT RSADI9G A VALBSTTIirR,** 
A9 EXCtVISlTB PICTURE BT ALLtTOV. 

Embodied visions of a poet's mind ! 
Those &ultless charms no earth-bom model gave, 
But soft, and bright, and exquisite, they came 
From purer realms to gleam before hi* eye. 
His gifted eye, with more than mortal grace ! 
A beam of heaven yet lingers on those locks. 
An angel's purity is on that brow. 
And mortal breath hath never passed those lips. 
As motionless, as &ir, and mild thou art. 
As seraphs in the dreams of dying maids. 
And yet the deep, the inward, sober bliss 
That gleams around that mouth is human ']oy. 
Too deep— too delicate for outward smiles. 
Read on! I almost see thine eye-balls move 
Glancing beneath their thin and snow-white lids. 
From word to word along each tender line. 
I almost mark the gentle, happy sidi 
That heaves thy dark and closely folded robe. 
And soon that multless hand will turn the page 
That thou mayest fondly read all o'er again. 
And yet! oh, move not yet ! break not the spell; 
Smile not, change not that almost pensive air; 
Unconscious of our gaze, with downcast eyes. 
Oh ! thus forever read thy Valentine ! 

Agnes. 



But soft,— a passing zephyr wreathes 

Its sad notes on Uie sky ; 
"lis nature's requiem deep, that breathes ; — 

The LowlandS Vesper Sigh. 

E s. 



THE lowland's vesper SIGH. 

Soft sink the Summer's evening hues 

O'er stream and forest fair, 
And gently fall the cooling dews 

Upon the darkening air. 

There's scarce a ripple in the tide, 

A breath amid the woods ; 
The breeze in fragrance sweet has died 

Amid their solitudes. 

The songsters chaunt their failing strain. 

As loth to leave the scene. 
So mildly yield to rest again, 

The trees and banks of green. 

Beside the water's silent wave 

The gay Acacia glows ; 
Their boughs the weeping willows lave 

In undisturbed repose. 

While, darker in the distance spread. 

The tangled forests rise, 
Waving their proud, majestic heads 

To evening's symphonies. 



TO ♦». •♦. 

The star that I gazed on last with thee 

Is bright in the west again ; 
And I know, dear love, mou think'st of me, 

Stealing ikr firom the haunts of men. 
Thine eyes are fixed on its steady light. 

And thy thoughts are here with me ; 
For leagues are naught when the mind takt^ 
flight 

With a kindred mind to be. 

1,'he beams of yon star, dear love, to thee 

Shine on mast, and sails, and helm ; 
But its placid light comes down to me 

Through the top of our own tall elm ; 
Yet both of us gaze on the self-same star, 

And we bless it o'er and o'er; 
Foreetting, alas ! how lone we are, 

"nius meeting in thought once more. 

Agnes. 



XKTSXiXiXOSNCB. 



ON THE APPARENT DIRECTION OF THE ETES 
IN A PORTRAIT. 

Dr Wollaston has read a paper before the 
Royal Society of London on this subject, 
our account of which must be necessarily 
imperfect from the want of the very curi- 
ous and interesting drawings with which it 
was accompanied. 

In this paper Dr W. observes, that when 
we consider the precision with which we 
judge whether the eyes of another are fixed 
upon ourselves, it is surprising that the 
grounds of such judgment should be un- 
known to us, and that most persons in at- 
tempting to explain the subject, would 
overlook some of the circumstances by 
which they are generally guided. Though 
it may not be possible to demonstrate by 
any decisive experiment on the eyes of 
living persons, what those circumstances 
are, we may find convincing aiguments to 
prove their influence, if it can be shown, 
in the case of portraits, that the same 
ready decision that we pronounce on the 
direction of the eyes, is founded in a great 
measure on the view presented to us of 
parts which have not been considered as aa- 
pisting our judgment Dr W. then ad- 
verts to the influence of the form of the iris 
as announcing the direction of the eye in 
portraits, and to that of the variable por- 
tion of the white shown when the eye is 
variously directed in living persons ; he re- 
marks, however, that, even in real eyes, we 
are not guided by this circtunstance alone, 
but are unconsciously aided by the concur- 
rent position of the face ; and he illustrates 
this position by reference to a series of draw- 
ings, showing that the apparent position of 
the eye is powerfully influenced by that of 
the adjacent parts of the face, especially 
those which are most prominent And these 
considerations are not limited in their ap- 
plication merely to cases of lateral turn of 
the eyes or face, but the same principles also 
apply to instances of moderate inclination 
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or the race upwards or dowawardi; for 
when the face is directed doirnwanli, the 
eyes that look at ut mtut be turned up- 
wanlt from the poEition of the face to 
which they belong ; aodif toeyeitodrawn, 
an upnard cast of features be substituted 
for the fomtcr, Ibo eyes immediately look 
above us. 

From these, and other details given io 
the paper, the autbor concludes that Ibc 
apparent direction of the cyrs to or from 
the spectator, depends upon the balance of 
two circomslances combined in the same 
representation, namely, I. Thu general 
position of Ibe face presented to the spec- 
tator, 3. The turn of the eyes from that 
position ; and he Ihcnce proceeds to inquire 
wby, if the eyes of a portrait look at the 
spectator placed in front of tbe picture, 
they follow him in every other direction. 
When two objects arc seen on the ground 
at diflerent distances from ua in the same 
direction, one appears and must be repre- 
sented exactly above the other, so that a 
vertical plane from the eye would pass 
tlirough them, and since such a line will be 
seen uprig-bl, however far we move 
side, it follows that tbe same objects still 
seem to be in a tine with us exactly as in 
the front view, seeming^, as we move, la 
turn from their first direction. 

In portraits, tbe permanence of direc- 
tion with reference to the spectator, and 
corresponding change of its apparent posi- 
tion in space when he moves to either side, 
depend upon the same principles. The 
nose drawn in front with iU central line 
upright, continues directed to the specta- 
tor, though viewed obliquely; or if the 
light side of the nose is represented, it 
muaf appear directed to the right of tbe 
spectator in all situations; and eyes that 
turn in a due degree from that direction 
toward tbe spectator, so as (o look al him 
when viewed In front, will 
■o when viewed obliquely. 

IMTVBAI. HISTOI 

Cuvier lately presented a report (o the 
Academy of Sciences on the state of Nat- 
ural Hisloiy, and the increase of our knowl 
edge in that department since the return 
of maritime peace, tbo details of which 
arc peculiarly interesting'. Linnssus, Ia 
1770, indicated about eight thousand species 
of plants, — IVL Decaodollc now describes 
forty thousand, and within a few years 
they will doubtless exceed lifty thousand. 
Burton estimated the number of quadrupetls 
at about three hundred. M. Desmarets 
has just enumerated above seven hundred, 
and be is far from considering this list 
complete. M. ilc Lacepcde wrote twenty 
years aRu the history of all the known spe- 
cies of fishes ; the whole did not amount to 
one thousand five hundred. Tbe cabinet of 
tlic King alone, has now above two thou- 
sand five hundred, which, says Covicr, arc 
but a small proportion of those which the 
iVBM and rivers would furnish. We no lon- 
ger venture to fix numbera fur the birds 
and reptiles j the cabinels are crowded 
with new species which require to be 



classed. Above all, we are confounded at 
the continually increasing number of in- 
sects; it is by thousands that travellers 
bring them from the hot climates. The 
cabinet of the King cont^ns above 
twenty-five thousand species; and there 
are at least as many more in the. various 
cabinets of Europe. Tbe work of M. 
Strauss on the Uay-bug, has just shown 
that this little body, of an inch in leoglh, 
has three hundred and sii hard pieces, 
serving as envelopes, four hundred and 
ninety-four muscles, (wenly-four pairs of 
nerves, and forty-e^ht pairs of tracbeec. 



The hill selected for this comparative 
measurement is situated on Ihc iveslcrn 
pari of the northern coast of !3pilsbci^co. 
A small bay formed by the shore of (he 
mainland to the north-east of Ihc hill, being 
frozen over, aflbrded a perfectly level bas«, 
and corrections fur inequality were thus 
rendered unnecessary. A polished copper 
cone was fixed upon a stafi" at the siuumit 
of tbe hill, the apex of which was proposed 
as the height to be measured ; it stood forty- 
tour ioebes above the highest pinnacle of 
the summit. By the trigonometrical meas- 
urement the altitude of the cone was found 
to bo one thousand six hundred and forty- 
four feet ; and by the barometrical, every 
precaution being used by tbe observer to 
secure an accurate result, it was ascertain- 
ed tn be 1640.07 feel. The experiment 
was made by Captain Sabine. 



the editon of this new Journal to punue a 
diflcronl plan. " It cannot bava escaped ob- 
servation," they say, " that the necessity, 
imposed upon writer* in Medical Journals, 
of attaching their names to commnniea- 
tions, very much restricts that latitude of 
discussion, and freedom of remark, which, 
it is believed, would tend, in a mate- 
rial degree, to advance the interests of 
medical science. With a view principally 
to obviate this defect, the present Jouroal 
has been undertaken. It is not intended, 
therefore, to interfere with the many re-, 
spectable Journals already published in ttdi 
country, but to supply the void caused by 
their indbcriminato rejecLon of aoany. 
motis articles, however great the ability or 
in<rcnuity with which they an lecan- 



Some new experiments relating; to tbo 
veloci^ of sound have been made in Hol- 
land by Drs G. Holl, and A. Van Beck. 
For these experiments they selected two 
open and elevated spots in tbe plains of 
Utrecht, distinctly visible from each other, 
and distant about 96.64 fathoms. They meas- 
ured the interval between seeing the light 
and hearing the sound of fire arms, by 
clocks with conical pendulums, which di- 
vide the twcnty-fiiur hours into two million 
parts, and one of the indexes of which 
gives one hundredth part of a decimal sec- 
ond. Each station was also (umished with 
good barometer, several accurate thcr- 
lomctcrs and excellent telescopes, and 
the humidity of the air was determined by 
Danicll's Hygrometer. It appears from thtir 
experiments (hat at the temperaluro of \i'i 
degrees, the velocity of raund is 1089.7445 
English feet per sexagesimal second. 



lately applied in Great Britain for tl 
moval of poisons swallowed into the stom- 
ach, and much credit is undoubtedly due 
for the invention and application of &t in- 
struments used for this purpose. A great 
deal may be done in this way to prevent 
the fatal cITecU of poison, and tbe number 
of instanoes in which it has been succe«- 
fully put ill use, upon men as well as ani- 
mals, is already considerable. To whoto, 
however, (he credit of first employing this 
method is due, will be perceived by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Dr Beck's work on 
Medical Jurisprudence. " Dr Pbysick of 
Phitadelpbia, published a paper in 1819, in 
which he mentions that he successfully ap- 
plied the syringe to a child poisoned with 
laudanum, and Ur Dorscy afterwards cured 
two individuals by the same treatment.. 
That distinguished surgeon, however, sub- 
sequently stales, that Dr Alexander Meai% 
Sd, first suggested the invention in 17I>1, 
although he (Dr Pbysick] was ignorant <^ 
this fact when he applied it practically. 1 
conceive Dr Physick is entitled to tiM 
honor of having been the first who saved 
life by its means." 

'HE KIRD or ELECTRtCITf 



Professor Berzelius observes, that pcb- 
tivc and negative electricity may be readi- 
ly distinguislied by the taste, on makiDg tbe 
cleclric current pass, by means of a point, 
to the tongue. The taste of the positive 
eleclricily is acid, that of the negative ti 
more caustic, and, as it were, alkaUne- 



The first number of tbe New York 
Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Surge- 
is issued in July. It is lo be puhli»h- 
Ihc l.ilh day of every month, each 
number containing Ihirty-lwo pages octa- 
o. It lint been always the custom with 
trilcre of original essays in Mdieal Jour- 
lals. to atlacii tlieir names to their com- 
minirations, as if asiiiiming a kind of re- 
u>onsibilily for the truth and merit of what 
Uiey -' ■■ - 






A description of a supposed new meta] 
with a specimen, was lately sent to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, called Tascbiimi, from 
the mine of Tascbio, where it was-fiiuDd. 
The specimen sent was said to bo nlyer 
containing tbe new metal; the tivoEDctali^ 
having been separated by amalgamalioD, 
and (he mercuiy afterwanis drivcn^#4 on 
dissolving it in pure nitric acid, it MM 
slated that tbe Tuchium would rcmaiB •■ 
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Will 



R. P. & C. WILLIAMS 
sbortljr publish a Biogfrapby of 
GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 

AlaOf A Letter from a Blacksmith to the 
Mloistcrs and Elders of the Church of 
Scotland ; in which the manner of Public 
Worship in that Church is considered; its 
Inooanstency and Defects pointed out, and 
Methods for removing' them humblj pro- 
.yoted. Eccl. r. 2.^1 Cor. xix. 15. 



a black powder. It was described as being* 
combustible, with a bluish flame, a peculiar 
smelly and dissipation of the product 

Upon examination, it was found by Mr 
Faraday of the Royal Institution, tliat the 
Taschium in this specimen was nothing but 
ironf 

LUMnrotTS FOWEa or the lampyrides. 

The luminous power of these insects has 
been ascertained, by Dr T. J. Todd, to re- 
mde in a peculiar matter of an adhesiye, 
semi transparent, granulated texture. The 
"iongest period during which Dr Todd has 
observed tbe organ to continue luminous 
after separation from the animal, is twenty 
minutes, and it continues to shine in media 
of very ditferent properties, in vacuo, under 
mercury, in water, and in oil. The light is 
re-excited by certain irritants; by heat 
and cold, by friction, and by galvanism, by 
■^alcohol, camphor, and ammonia. In tlie 
■ ^living animal also, mechanical and chem- 
ical stimulants excite the appearance of the 
light, provided they do not disorganize the 
part. When the animals are killed by al- 
cohol, tincture of hellebore, or nux vomica, 
and certain other poisons, after all light 
and life have ceased, another fixed and 
steady light appears in the organ, varving 
in duration from twelve hours to four days. 
From the general results of his observa- 
tions, Dr Todd concludes that the luminous 
powers of these insects arc exclusively re- 
lerrible to vital action, and that their use 
kas not been accurately ascertained, though 
probably connected with sexual distinction. 

All publishers of books throughout the 

United States, are very earnestly requested 

Id forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 

['fte names of all works of every kind, pre- 

fk|iiring for publication, in the press, or re- 

Ctntly published. As they will be inserted 

M the Gazette, it is particularly desired 

fliat the exact titles be stated at length. 



We have joRt learned from oar printen that the 
pihUcation of this number will be somewhat re- 
^lUded. Wednesday and Thursday were lout by 
'"As celebration of Commencement and the (&. B. K. 
aftoiversary ; tlip review on Monday will call mo8t 
of their workmen to Bo^tm ; and die confution in- 
cident tonic h occasions may probably afiect the 
vwk of other days. 

As these circumstances render some delay una- 
voidable, we hope our readers will receive them as 
a nflkiem apology. Editor. * 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 

(^JUMMINGS, BILLIARD, & CO. No. 1 

Comhill, have constantly on hand the most 
valuable and popular School and Classical Books, 
and furnish Schools and Academies at whole- 
sale prices. 

Among those which they have lately published 
axe 

Colbum's Arithmetic } Both excellent ele- 
Do. Sequel J menUur)' works. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for tlie use of Schools and Academies, with 
Questions. By John H. Wilkins, A. M. Second 
edhion. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, doctrinal, 
and practical, designed to facilitate the acquisition 
of Scriptural knowledge in Bible-Classes, Sunday 
Schools, Common Schools, and private Families, 
by Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, stereo- 
type. 

The Bible Class-Book ; or Biblical Cate- 
chism, containing Questions historical, doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental, designed to promote 
an intimate acquaintance with the Inspired Vol- 
ume. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Thirteenth edi- 
tion. Stereotype. 

Worcesters Sketches of the Earth and 
it Inhabitant<t, with one hundred Engravings. De- 
signed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth ; or New Selection of 
Lessons in prose and verse, for schools and fami- 
lies, to imbue the young with sentimenu of piety, 
humanity, and benevolence. By Noah Worcester, 
D. D. Second edition. 

Cummings' Geography. Ninth edition. 

Worcester's Geography. Third edition, 
verv much improved. 

Cummings' First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a plate of 
the Solar System, for the use of Young Childien. 
Fourth edition. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book, by J. A. 
Cummingi. Third edition. This Spelling Book 
contains every word of common use m our lan- 
euage, that is difficult either to spell or pronounce. 
The pronunciation is strictly conformea to that olf 
Walker's Critical Prononncing' Dictionary, and is 
so exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, who 
knows the power of the letters, can mistake the 
true pronunciation. 

Cummings's Questions on the New Tes- 
tanient, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and Acad- 
emies, with four Maps of the countries through 
which our Saviour and his Apostles travelled. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, A-c 
Also, Inkstands, Quills, Drawing Paper, Writing 
Paper, Ink, Penknires, Scissors Globes, and all ar- 
ticles usually wanted in Schools. 



CUMMINGS, HILUARD & CO. 

Have just received from London an ex- 
tensive assortment of Classical Books in 
all languages. Among Uiem are the fol- 
lowing. 

Vetus Testamentum^z Versionc Septua- 
ginta Interpretum Secundum exemplar 
Vaticanum Romae Editum. Accedunt Va- 
rias Lectionese codice Alexandrino, necnon 
Introductio, J. B. Carpzovii. Oxonii, E 
Typographeo Clarcndoniano. 6 vol. 8vo. 
csdf. 

Thucydidis de Bello Pcioponnesiaco Li- 
bri Octo. Ex Hcconsionc Immanuelis Bek- 
keri. Accedunt Scholia Gnrca et Dukeri 
Wassiique Annotationes. Oxonii. 4 vol. 
8vo. calf. 

Euripidis Tragoniifie. Nova Editio accu- 
rata in usum Prseloctionum Academicaniiii 
et Scholarum. Ex nova recensionc Aug. 
Matthiae. Oxonii. 2 vol. 8vo. calf. 

Sophoclis Tragoediac Septcm ; ct Dcper- 
ditarum Fragmenta, ex editionibus ct cum 
annotatione integra Brunkii et Schafcri, 
cui intertextsQ sunt GIossgb ex Euslathio ct 
Suida excerptse. Accedunt Nota: Carol. 
Grottlob August Erfurdtii. Oxonii. 3 vols. 
8vo. calf. 

Herodoti Halicamassii Ilistoriarum Li- 
bri IX. Textus Wessclingianus passim re- 
fictus opera Frid. Volg. Reizii. Accedit 
Index Rerum, necnon editionum Wesscl- 
ingii et Schwcighaeuseri cum edit. Reizii 
et Schafcri CoUatio. Editio nova. Oxonii. 
2 vol. calf. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Re Publica Quae 
supersunt, edente Angclo Maio Vatican^ 
BibUothecae PraBfecto. Impressum Romae. 
Denuo impressum LondinL 1823. 8vo. 
boards. [This edition contains fac-similes 
of various parts of the manuscript of this 
work, which has been recently found.] 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translat- 
ed by R. Potter. With Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. 
calf. 

Archaelogia Graeca, or the Antiquities of 
Greece. By John Potter, D. D. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing a concise 
History of the Grecian States, and a short 
account of the Lives and Writings of the 
most celebrated Greek authors. By G. 
Dunbar, F, R. S. E. 2 vols. calf. 



DRAWING MATERLILS. . 

CUMMINGS, HILLURD, & Ca have 
received a choice assortment of Drawing 
Materials, consisting of 

Reeves & Son's Water Colours, put up in 
boxes of all sizes, many of which are ele- 
gant, composed of mahagony, rose wood, 
and satin wood, with lock, drawers, saucers, 
brushes, &c. ; 

Camel's Hair Pencils, by the gross, doz- 
en, or single; 

Drawing Pencils, best quality, manufac- 
tured by Dobbs ; 

Colours for Maps, and Plans ; 

Drawinff Chalks, all varieties, put up 
neatly in Boxes ; 

Drawing Paper of all sizes. 



* NEW BOOKS. 

Private correspondence of William 
Cowper, Esq. with several of his most inti- 
mate friends. Now first published from 
the Originals in the possession of his kins- 
man, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welbome in Norfolk. 

Memoirs of John Aiken, M. D. By Lu- 
cy Aiken. 

Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History, 
with Notes, &c. By John Ware, M. D. 

Heeren's Politics of Ancient Greece. 
By George Bancroft 

fiints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Henry Ware. Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston.— " Maximus vero studionim fnictus est, 
et velut premium quoddam aroplissimnm longi la- 
boris, ex tempore dicendi facnltas." QtnneLx. 7. 
CuMinifes, HiLLLULO, & Co. 
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R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Cornhill Square — Boston^ Ha/oe for Sole, 

A Description of the Island of St Mi- 
chael, comprising an account of its Geolo- 
gical Structure ; with remarks on the other 
Azores or Western Islands. Originally 
communicated to the Linnaean Society of 
New England. By John W. Webster, M. 
D. Cor. Sec. L. S. N. E. With 6 Copper 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 244. 

The American Edition of the New Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, assisted by up- 
wards of one hundred gentlemen in Eu- 
rope, most eminent in science and litera- 
ture ; and now improved, for the greater 
satisfaction and better information of the 
people of the United States, in the civil, 
religious, and natural history of their coun- 
try; in American Biography; and in the 
great discoveries in Mechanics and the Arts. 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT— POL, now 
published, for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 
Boston, and by the other agents. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; trans- 
lated from the French of Fenelon, with 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. John Cormack, M. A. First Ameri- 
can edition, revised and corrected. Pub- 
lished 1824. 

CONTENTS. 

Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, 
Pcriander, Chile, Cleobnlus, Epimenides, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyrrho, 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 

1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 300. 



CUMMINGS, HILUARD, & Co. 

Have just received from France and 
Germany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most 
of them v6ry valuable and rare, and the 
price low. Among them are the following. 
Waltoni (Briani) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 

SHebr. Samar. Graec. Syriac. Chald. ^thiop. 
*ersic. et Vulg. Lat) Lond. 1657. 6 vols, 
fol. Well bound and in excellent order. 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotli, 
and has never yet been superseded.] 

Castelli (EdmundiJ Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- 
maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per- 
Acum. Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua- 
rum earundem. Lond. 1669. 2 vols. foL 
[This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- 
glott.] Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
Lexicon, $85,00. 

Kennicott (Benj.) Vctus Tcstamentum 
Hebraicum, cum variis Lectionibus. Oxon. 
1776—80. 2 tom. foL in boards. $42,00. 

Buxtorfs (the elder) Hebrew Bible, with 
a Rabbinical Commentary, including his 
Tiberias sive Commcntarius Masoretliicus. 
Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. 

Critici Sacri : sive Annotata Doctissimo- 
jiun Vironzm in Vet et Nov. Testamentum. 



Quibus accedunt Tractatus varii Theoiogi- 
co-philologicL AmsteL 1698. 8 vols, in 9. 
handsomely bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.] 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. AmsteL 1667 
— ^71. 9 vols, in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. Irenop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols, in 7. fol in boards, 
viz. 

Socini (Fausti) Opera. 2 torn. 

Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 4 tom. in 2. 

Slichtingii de Bukowiec (Jonse)Commen- 
taria Posthuma in plerosque N. T. Libros. 
1 tom. 

Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 vols, in 1. 

Przipcovii (Samuelis)Cog^tationes Sacne, 
etc. 1 tom. 

Clerici fJoannis) Commcntarius in Vet. 
et Nov. Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
1710—31. 7 vols, in 3. 

Hammond's (Henry) Paraphrase and An- 
notations on the New Testament Lond. 
1671. fol. 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- 
ly tico-exeg^ticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4to. neatly 
bound in vellum. $7,87. 

Wolfii (J. Christ) Curse Philologicte et 
CriUcas in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 vols. 
4to. $7,25. 

RoscnmucUeri (E. F. C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tus Testamentum. Lips. 8vo; viz. 

In Pentateuchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 

« " Vol.II.(Exod.)1822. 

In Psalmos. Vol. L (Ps. i.— xx.) 1821. 

*» « Vol. II. (Ps. xxi.— -liv.) 1822. 

InJesaiam. 3 vols. 1810 — ^20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808 — 10. 

In Prophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812 — 16. 
[These are the latest editions of this valua- 
ble commentary.] 

Schulzi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum. Continuata (inde a vol. iv.) a G. 
L. Bauer. Norimb. 1783 — 98. 10vols.8vo. 

Millii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- 
tionibus variantibus. Oxon. 1707. fol. 

0:^ Catalogues may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, ComhilL 

CUMMINGS, HILUARD, h CO. 

JjLAVE for sale a single copy of Natural 
History, General and Particular, by the 
Count De Buffon, illustrated with above 
six hundred copper plates. The History 
of Man and Quadrupeds, translated, with 
Notes and Observations, by Willfam Smel- 
lic. Member of the Antiquarian and Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh. A new edition, 
carefully corrected and considerably en- 
larged by many Additional Articles, Notes, 
and Plates, and some account of the Life 
of M. De Buffon, by William Wood, F. U S. 
This work fills twenty large octavo volumes 
neatly done up in boards, and is scarce and 
valuable. Price 50 dollars. 

The Scholar's Guide to the History of the 
Bible ; or an Abridgment of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, with Ex- 
planatory Remarks : Intended for the use 
of Schools and Families. By T. Strong, 
A.M. 



CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 

Have just received from Paris, the fol- 
lowing new Works : 

M^moires pour servir a la Vie du G^n^- 
ral La Fayette, et a I'Histoire de PAs- 
sembl^ Constituante, redig^s par M. Reg- 
nault-Warin. 

Essai sur I'Histoire G^n^rale de PArl 
Militaire, de son origine, de ses progres 
et de ses revolutions, depuis la premiere 
formation des Soci^t^s Europ^nes jusq'4 
noB jours, om6 de quatorze planches. Par 
le CoL Carrion Hisas. 

DAVIS' JUSTICE. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Conmients. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law — Vols, I. II. III. IV. TTie 
VI. and Vn. Vols, in Press. 

Subscribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 

CUMMINGS, HILUARD, L Co. 

JH. AVE just received from (rermany and 
France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
logical and Classical Books, which have 
been selected by Mr Hilliaid in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent Among them 
are a g^at proportion of Worics extremely 
rare, curious, and valuable. 

ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
just opened several cases, containing aa 
extensive assortment of English WritiiMr. 
Paper, which they offer to the trade, ip3 , 
the public, on the most liberal terms. -r/^ ' 



The Publishers of this Gazette fnrniai^ 
on liberal terms, every book and eyerj 
periodical work of any value which AmeriiMi 
affords. They have regular correspondeiitib 
and make up orders on the tenth of ereiy 
month for England and France, and fie- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and. are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 
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Taktof a TrofodUr, Part L By Oeoffny 
Crayon, GtnL AtUhor of the ^^ Sketch 
Book,'' « Bracebridgt HaU;' '* Knidetr- 
hocker't JVeto York,'' ^c Philadelphia. 
1824. 8vo. pp. 166. 

Whilx Mr Irving wrote Salmagundi and 
Knickerbocker, he was learning to write. 
He was not only, to use a common phrase, 
forming his style, but acquiring just notions 
of the strength and nature of his powers, 
ascertaining what he could and what he 
could not do, and thus, what he could wise- 
ly and safely attempt. We suppose that 
his next woik, the Sketch Book, was written 
in exact conformity with his own idea of 
what he could do best ; — and perhaps no 
work of elegant letters ever won for its 
author more sudden and extended populari- 
ty. But while the critics everj* where ad- 
mitted that Mr Irving told good stories de- 
lightfully, they were so true to the calling 
as to insist that he did not know so well as 
they what paths in the great field of litera- 
ture it was best for him to pursue. His 
sketches and tales were disconnected and 
did not help each other ; the numbers of 
this work did not appear to constitute so 
much of a hook as they in fact did, because 
they appeared separately. Still they were 
so captivating, they praved so clearly that 
Geoffrey Crayon possessed uncommon pow- 
ers, interesting and g^tifying all classes 
of readers, his critics in the most friendly 
manner advised him to try his hand at 
something else ;— inasmuch as his absolute 
success in the course he had chosen was 
l^roof positive that he would do well to 
leave it. His powers, said they, are cramp- 
ed by the narrowness of the subjects on 
which they are exerted ; his imagination 
wants elbow room ; his canvass is so scan- 
ty that his finest figures are stinted in their 
eorportions or thrust into comers ; enlarge 
is sphere of intellectual action and his 
mind will expand with it ; give him subjects 
which can draw him out fully, and he will 
exhibit more strength, grace, and beauty of 
intellect than he yet has credit for. Unfor- 
tunately — for the subjects he had chosen, 
and his mode of treating them, were ex- 
actly the best adapted to his best powers,— 
these intimations were so far regarded as 
to bring before the public Bracebridge 
Hall ; which is weakened from beginning 
to end by the endeavour to give it the 
consistency and identity of a single work. 
Moreover, the critics found out that in 
|Nurts of the Sketch Book, and a large part 
of Knickerbocker, Mr Ir\'ing came near 
running wild ; they thought be imposed too 



little restraint upon his fine fancy and ex- 
quisite humour, and bade him be more 
caivful in future, under penalty of a whip- 
ping. Accordingly he became more care- 
ful ; — and but few things occur in the Hall 
to startle one with excessive strangeness. 
Still we can hardly regret that Mr Irving 
tried the experiment of subjecting his pow- 
ers to the taste of others ; becauM, trusts 
ing to the testimony of this first part of a 
Traveller's Tales, we believe he has gained 
wisdom enough out of the comparative fail- 
ure of his last work, to prevent his failing 
again from the same error, to wit, that of 
following foolish advice. We do not mean 
to sug^grest to Mr Irving to make no changes 
whatever, and write on to the end of his 
days just as he has written,— for we would 
not follow the example we reprobate,— but 
we would express the hope, that in future 
he will rely upon his own knowledge of his 
own intellect 

Mr Irving, as an elegit writer, has no 
rival, and scarcely a competitor, in this 
country. He has certainly done more than 
any other to make us respectable abroad, 
as a literary people, but we think he has 
advanced our national reputation for schol- 
arship and talent chiefly, by directing the 
attention of others upon us : by persuading 
them that we may prodoce something here 
worth looking after. It is difficult to de- 
fine with any exactness the character which 
our infant literature bears, or to predict what 
character it will bear; but it is easy to assure 
one's self that it has and will bare little 
accordance with Mr Irving's production; 
and he is felt by every one, at home and 
abroad, not to belong, in his writings, to 
this country. It can hardly be thought 
excessive boasting to assert, that the gen- 
ius of Americans is as strong as that of 
others, and we are borne out by reasons 
too obvious to need a more particular re- 
cital, in supposing that it will be some- 
what rash, enterprising, forgetful of the 
majesty of criticism, and regardless of arti* 
ficial rules, venerable precedents, and obso- 
lete things in general. Before long, it is 
probable that many men of talent will 
write well on this side of the Atlantic ; but 
we think a successful American author 
will much oflcncr exhibit an active, power- 
ful, and original mind, than one which 
books or masters have thoroughly taught 
and trained. Indeed, Mr Irving seems, in 
his literary character, not only alien to our 
countiy, but opposed to the spirit of the 
age. The world is getting to be very prac- 
tical,— to regard the meaning somewhat 
more than the manner of an author — to 
demand directness and energy in thought 
and expression, and truth in the description 
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of living or inanimate nature, — and to 
measure the excellence of an author rath- 
er by his power, vivacity, and originality in 
thinking, than by the beautiful flow, the 
measured cadences, or the skilful choice 
of words. But, while we are ready with our 
tribute of praise to Mr Irving^s nne sense, 
fine taste, and finer fancy, we cannot but 
think that his reputation rests quite as much 
upon his exquisite manner. While we read 
the best of his works, we feel that we are 
with a sensible man, an accomplished schol- 
ar, and a most skilful writer ; but he seems 
to belong rather to the last age, wIm^ 
was considered a matter of much more mo- 
ment than in the present, that the dress 
which the thoughts put on should adorn 
them. Very few living authors are in such 
favour with so large a public, as Mr Irving; 
but of these few not one has achieved this 
success, without exhibiting more power,^a 
stronger and a wider grasp of mind. 

We think this first number of the Tales 
will be lery acceptable to the public The 
frame in which the pictures are set is 
extremely well devised and executed* A 
hunting dinner ii followed by a storm, 
which shutB up a great variety of people 
within the Hall of a worthy fox-hunting 
Baronet. Pleasant conversation and pleas- 
ant stories enliven the supper table ; and 
one of the guests, — ^the Traveller himself 
whose tales Mr Crayon relates,— sleeps or 
tries to sleep in a kind of haunted chamber, 
which gives occasion to the last and best 
tale. We suppose that Boccaccio exhibited 
this mode of stringing stories together in 
his Decamerone, for the first time, and the 
fashion has been worn out in Italy by bis 
imitators. We recollect no attempt to in- 
troduce it into English literature since the 
days of Spenser ; but Mr Irving's succen 
will probably bring upon him a crowd of 
followers. 

The first story is the " Adventure of My 
Unclc^ — and it is a quiz of a ghost story, 
located in France. Just at the interesting 
moment, the story ends with an emphatic 
Bah ! uttered by a French marquis ; in 
which the readers will be very apt to join. 
The second, the ** Adventure of My Aunt,* 
is a sort of pendant to the first, and is rath- 
er oommon-place. The third, ''The Bold 
Dragon," is excellent ; full of fine fun and 
merriment We would just remark, in 
passing, that if Mr Greoffrey Crayon It aet 
a thought more careful, the more recondite 
meaning of his double entendres will be- 
come a little too apparent; in some instances 
it already lies somewhat nearer the surface 
than is altogether desirable. The sketches 
of the ** Mysterious Picture" and the •* My»». 
terious Stranger" are very good ; but their 
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THB ITNXTBD 8TATEI LITEBART aAZSTTB. 



fioni the dn Uudisa and monoioDoui dutici of tbc 
cloifUT. Id ■ little wtuk I becuH eiper) uiih 
If pencil. aiMliii; gloomy pndoG&obtmra ibongbl 



principal uw is in brinKinjc oat from tLe 
Barooat the " Storj of the Youogp Italian." 
Tbi> is the last in the number; a^ ne will 
endeavour lo extract rroro it enoug-h to ^te 
our readers a just idea of its cbaracler. 



rathei My his father's house. He was received coUlly, 
and la avoid being tent back a^n, fled lo 

A upon with indiSercnci bj my btbt' 
~ principle of &mily pride, wiahrd 



peannce. uul laciiu 

lacbed himieLT id n._, _.. 
good opinian. I tbaughi i 



Genoa. He concealed Lis name 

and lived there with a painti 

who, struck by bis uncoraoion talents, 

ceived him into his family and taught him 



leaTa all hii propeit; to my eldti firoriii 

1 ihoweil, whta quite ■ cbild, >n eMRme leo 
Uliiy. Every thing silBctrd tot violenily. Whi 
vel in inliuil in my molher'i armi, ind betbra 1 b 
leuot to uUi. I coold be wrought upoo (o > «o 
dertui d^ice oT uguiili oi delight by the power 
nHific. Ai I grew older my feelmgB lemoini 
equally ueute, and I wai easily tnuipoileil In 
paioxyimi of pleature or rage. Ii wu the amui 

ment of my telativei and of the domsnici lo plav I '^ picture. 1 fint law her in an Bp«rtuiei 
opon this iiTiuUe lempeiamein. 1 wii nmvtd id ' " ">• luniptuoui palacei of Genoa. Sbp tiood 
1. tickled 10 laughter, provoked lo fury, (or ihi' •«'&'" a rwemeul thai looked out upon the bay: a 

ly frva^. ■' ''i"' °' g'o'y 'O™^ her at it lit up the rich ciim- 

Dded thi '^B chamber. !>he waa but tixteen yeartof age 
. I Uiu , I —and oh bow lovely ! The scene broke upon me 
becaniBalhtiscraiun o{ pauioD, before nanii li^« « °'™ ''•■'"' of 'prinfr ""I y'"*', and beeu- 
WBi developed. In a ibon lime I grew too old lu 'y- I could have fallen donn and wonhipped her. 
be a playthW ind then I becaaie a lorment. Tb,' { ^' >*» 'ik< ""< of *boH bctioiu of DOeli and 
--'-'- -Tdpanionil bad been teaied into becamt | i«inlera. wbrn ihey wotiM express lbs ie» ideoJ 
.... . . .■..■t_. ,. .___!. — r — L , >k«i )......>. ih^.r rn...([, v,||, ibipei of icdetcribi- 



Among the varioua work* which be bad tmdei- 
taken. was an hiiiorical piece for one of the pal- 
icai of Genoa, ui which were lo be introduced the 
likeneiaei of mtcibI of the family. Anions tbeie 
wBi one pdlrtiitcd id my pencil, ll wai that of a 
j^aiing itirl, wbo at yet wai in a convent tor educa- 
te came out for the purpOM of ailtina (or 
'- ~ I hnt law her in an apartuieni ofone 



I of mighty paitionin a 



Tbey Uttle tboo^t, or' perhapi li 
dangerooi tensibililiei they w~~ '- 






very letiops they bad laughl me. 

My roolher died ; and my pow 
child waa at an end. There wit no longer an^' 
neceitity In humour or tolerate me, for there wa\ 
nothing to be gained by it, at I was no favourlti 
of my lalhrr. 1 ibereroreeiperienced ihe (ale of ti 
ipoiled child in luch lituaiion. and wai neglected. 
01 noticed only lo be croiied and contndlcled. 
such waa the eai^y treaiowDI of a heart, whlcta, i r 
1 am judge of it at all, »ai naturally diiposeil to 
(be exlremet of tsodemeti and iffcciiOD. 

Hy father. a> I have already laid, never liked 1^' 
me — in lact he never underslond me; be looked ' ^' 
upon me ai wilful and u-ayward. ai defideol in 
natural afection : — it wet the ttatelinsai of Ui own 
Banner. Ibe loftineii and grandeur of bii own 
h»k, tbal had repelled me from hiiamu. I alwayi^ 
Ictured him to myielf af 1 bad leen blm dad in 
lenatorial tobei, ruitling with pomp and pride 
magnificrnre of hii penon had daunted my 
Strang unagination. I could never approach bim 
with Ibe confiding afli»^lioa of a child. 

Idy bthet'i feeliogt were wrapped up in my 
eUler brother. He waa la be the inheritor of the 
family tills and tbe family dignity and every thing 



t perfect 



.nthineel. 
and my heart felt i 
e iitelf upan. H 



thing to repOM iitelf upju. Hit edncalion hi 
been neglected ; he looked upon me at hii luperior 
in mental powrri and acquirementi. aiul lactdy ac- 
kiio.%!Bdgcd my «uperioti[y, I felt that 1 wai hia 
equal in birth, and inat gave an ioilepeadence n 
my manner, which bad its eBeti. ■ ■ • 
I had not been long under the roof of the Count, 

Cotint. who bad lately died in reduced cireumitan- 
cea. bequeathing thif only cbili I to bit proteclion. 
I had beard inuehof her beauty from tilippo, but 
my lancy had bcmme so engn>g(ed by one idea of 
beauiy it not to admit of any other. We were in 
the central laloon of ilie villa when the arrived. 
She wai itill in mourning, and approached, h^aning 
on tbe Count a arm. Ai tliey ascended die mar- 
ble portico, I wat itruck by the elegance of br r 
1 movement, bv the m™ -T* «h;,i. .u. 






-ngveil' 
. Tb, 



a. BUI fold 



my lurpriie whoo I beheld Biaoca belora 
athcnelf; pale with grief ; but itill mom 
manned in lovelincii than whin I had lait beheld 
Tbe' lime that had elapted had developed die 
i of her penoD ; and Ute torraw ihe bad un- 



C 



was sacrificed 

nise. 



noved o 



f iL 






mil tn 



way, . 



I every thing 
e to lb- 
might b 



Uier. At an early age, tbertlbre, 

._ ._^ _ id dawned upon the world and Ita 

ilelighti, or known any thing of it beyond Ibe pre- 
cioOiof my r^ihefi pabce, 1 wat lenl to a con- 
vent, the lopeiioT of which wsi my unde, and wat 
confijled entirely to bit care. • • ■ • 

One of the nionkt had been a painter, but had 
retired from the world, and embraced llu! dismal 

cboty man, who jwmieil hii art in the lublude of 
his C«1U but made it a lource of penance lo buu. 
His employment wai to portray, either OD cauvau 
or in K-axen mudelt, the human face and human 
fcim, in Uk agonirt of deadi. and in alt Ihe itaget 
of diiiokdon and decay. The fearful myiteriet of 
Ibe chamelhouie were unfolded m hit laboun — the 
loaihiomc Imnqi 



wlihit 



deringe, 



■eiud 



ilh ardour upon hit 
Any thmg was a variety 



pemiitled to tketch her countenance in va- 
rioua poiitioot, and 1 fondly protncted tbe ttudy 
rlial wai undoing me. The more I gased oii 
lier tbe more I becanK enamoured; there wai 
.(unelhlng almoii painliil in my ioteiue admin- 
loo. I was but nineteen yean of age ; ihy. diffi- 
lent, and inexperienced. 1 wai treated with atteo- 
lon and encourage ineot. lor my yuuth and my rn- 
liutiaiin in my art bad won favour for me ; and I am 
nriined to think that ihere wai nniettaing in my 
ipired iotereit andnipecL 
Mill the kinilneia with which I wai treated could 
not diipel Ihe embamtsmcnt into which my own 
iioagination Ibiew me when in the pretence of Ibii 
liively being. It elevated her ioto loinetbioe al- 
itiott more than mona) She teemed loo eiquitiie 
fiir earthly nie; loo delicate and exalted for hu. 
[lan attaument At I aat tracing her chaimi on 

MI featurei. I drank bi deliciout poiion dui made 
at giddy. My heart allenialely guihed with ten 
li;meii, and ached with deipair. Now 1 became 
rare than ever leniibte of tbe violent fini lliat 
i:id lain dormant at the bottom of mi louL Vuu 
more temperate' dimaie ai 



y degree! I overcame the enreine shy- 
had Ibrmerly pualyud oie in her pret- 
1. J together by sympathy nt 



.ituaiiou. We had 
world; we were each, in ion 
upon the kindneit of otlien. 
know her inteller.tually. all my 
bei were confirmed. Het oei 
bcr deUghtful luKepiibiliiy lo t 



paition in oi 



ooler iky, h. 



dayi finished my laidi ; Bisnca lelunied 
Qveot. but her unage remained iodtlibly 
I upon my heart. Itdwel'™ "" i~.-.- 
L became my pervading 

tffect even opon my 
m. felicity in depiiting 
I because I multiplie.l tbe image of liiau- 
itbed. and yet fed iny fancy, by uilroduc- 



•Z7i 



ave Hood with delight i 

iphic biauty of a laini v 
in seen them bow down 



I wliich I had painted; 1 
n in adoretion .before the 
'ing before the lovelineil 

He lived (huB for a year and then his 

uster died ; and he was thrown upon the 

. itronage of a wealthy nohlcinan who wish- 

fd to be thougiht a lover and encoura^r of 

Lhearts. 

villa tbe Count'! only son Hlipfx): 
he wu nearly of my ^e, piepoasetsins in bii ap- 



ll picturings of 

I to the vorld, 
thing beautiful 

ni when Em I eicapeil from Ihe convent. 

;tilude of diinking ilellgbied ray judgmeol; 

letneii of her nature wrapped itself round iny 

heart j and Iben her young and tender aoo boddiu 

lovelinen, lent a deliciout nuTlacH to my brain, 

I gaieduponbet nidi akinrl of idolatry, at noB- 

ingmore than mortal; and I fell humiliated al 

the idea of my comp.irntive unworthineii. Yet 

the wBi mortal; Bnd one of raonBlity't moii sns- 

■ lovii* compoundi ; for liie loved me ! 

I discovered tlie tnniportiog Irath I 

Ec>; 1 believe it tiole upon me by d»- 

wonder pas! hope or beUef We 

inlcrcoune with each o!her; min^ 



and louiai 
round each oihi 



lu^il^ loge 



Bi socieiy, among lovely 
it slraoge that two youu 



I tfaii bliiiful delir- 

. . .' 1 bad DO weaUb 
10 entide me to her banii. Wat I 
to take advantage of her ignorance of Ihe woWd, of 
her confiding affcetion, and draiv her down to my 
"iug the hbipitalily 
lilii^jlbe love of 

The itruggle of my mind preyed npnn my hai^ 
pineal and my heatdi. It seemed at if ibc uDce> 
of being loved would ba leii intolenbla 
lus to be uiured of it, and yet not dare to 
Lhe conviction. I was no longer the enrai^ 
idniirtt of Bianca; t no longer hung in ec- 
1 the tonei of her voice, nor dr,ink to with 
tegaiethebe«utyofbucouM«iMace. Hei 
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very smiles ceased to delight me, for I felt culpable 
in having won them. 

At leDgftb he read, in the Qewspaper, an 
account of his brother^s sudden death, and 
an earnest request that he would himself 
retom to an afflicted father. He disclos- 
ed this change in his circumstances to 
Bianca and to Filippo. He returned to his 
parent and watched by bim as be slowly 
sunk under a lingering disease. During 
this time be wrote often to Bianca and re- 
ceived from her letters wbich assured bim 
of her fidelity. As soon as the last honours 
were paid to bis father's remains, be em- 
barked for Genoa. 

The shadows of evening gradually shrouded the 
scene, but the moon arose in all her fullness and 
beauty, and shed the tender light so dear to lovers, 
over the romandc coast of Sestri. Mv whole soul 
was bathed in utterable tenderness. I anticipated 
the heavenly evenine^ I should pass in wandering 
wit^ Bianca by the hght of that blessed moon. 

It was late at nigliL before we entered the har- 
bour. As early next momins as I could get re- 
leased from the formalities of landing I threw my- 
self on borse^ck and hastened to the villa. As I 
gallopped round the rocky promontory on which 
stands die Faro, and saw the coast of Sestri open- 
ing upon roe, a thousand anxieties and doubts sud- 
denly sprang up in my bosom. There is some- 
thing fearful in returning to those wc love, while 
yet uncertain what ills or changes absence may 
have effected. The turbulence of mv agitation 
shook my very frame. I spurred my horw to re- 
doubled speed ; he was covered with foam when 
wc both arrived panting at the gateway that open- 
ed to the grounds around the villa. I left niy horse 
at a cottage and walked through the grounds tl»t I 
might reeain tranquillity for the approaching inter- 
view. I diid myself for having sufiered mere 
doubts and surmises thus suddenly to overcome me ; 
but I was always prone to be carried away by 
these gusts of the feelings. 

On entering the earden every thing bore the same 
look as when I baa left it ; and this unchanged as- 
pect of things reassured me. There were the al- 
leys in which I had so often walked with Bianca; 
the same shades under which we had so often sat 
during the noontide heat There were the same 
flowers of which she was fond; and which annear- 
cd still to be under the ministry of her band, kvery 
thin^ around looked and breadned of Bianca ; hope 
and joy flushed in my bosom at every step. I pass- 
ed a little bower in which we had often sat and 
lead t(^Rther. A book and a glove lay on the 
beoch. It was Bianca's glove ; it was a volume of 
the Metastasio I haci given her. The glove lay in 
my favourite passage. I clasped them to my heart 
* All is safe ;' exclaimed I, with rapture, * she loves 
me! she is still my own !' 

I bounded lightly along the avenue down which 
I had faltered so slowly at my departure. I beheld 
her favourite pavilion which had witnesseil our ; 
parting scene. The window was open, with the 
tame vine clambering about it, precisely as when 
she waved and wept me an adieu. Oh! how trans- 
porting was the contrast in my «>ituation. As I 
passed near tlie pavilion, I heard the tones of a fe- 
male voice. They thrilled through me with an ap- 
peal to my heart not to be mistaken. Before I 
could think, I felt they were Uianca*s. For an in- 
stant I paused, overpowered with agitation. I 
feared to break in suddenly upon her. I softly as- 
cended the stops of the pavilion The door was 
open. I saw Bianca seated at a table ; her back 
was towards me ; she \\ as warbling a soft melan- 
choly air, and was occupied in drawing. A glance 
sufiiced to show me tiiat site was copying one of my 
own paintings. 1 gazeii on her for a moment in a 
delicious tumult of emotions. She paused in her 
sinpi^ ; a heavy s!igh, almost a sob followed. I 
could no longer contain myself. • Bianca !' ex- 
daimed I, in a half smotliered voice. She started 
at the sound; brushed back the ringlets that hung 



clustering about her face ; darted a glance at me ; 
uttered a piercing shriek, and would have fallen to 
the earth, had I not caught her in my arms. 

* Bianca ! my own Bianca !* exclaimed I, folding 
her to my bosom ; my voice stifled in sobs of con- 
vulsive joy. She lay in my arms without sense or 
motion. Alarmed at the effects of my own pre- 
cipitation, 1 scarce knew what to do. I tried by a 
thousand endearing words to call her back to con- 
sciousness. She slowly recovered, and half open- 
ing her eyes — * where am I ?* murmured she faint- 
ly. * Here,* exclaimed I, pressing her to my 
bosom, ' Here ! close to the heart thai adores you; 
in the arms of your faithftd Ottavio !* 

*0h no! no! no!* shrieked she, starting into 
sudden life and terror — *away ! away ! leave me ! 
leave me !* 

She tore herself finm my arms ; rushed to a cor- 
ner of the saloon« and covered her fiice with her 
hands, as if the very sight of me were baleful. I 
was thunderstruck — I could not believe mj senses. 
I followed her, trembling, confounded. I endeav- 
oured to take her hand, but she shrunk from my 
verv touch with horror. 

*lvood heavens, Bianca,* exclaimed I, 'what is 
the meaning of this f Is this my reception after so 
long an absence ? Is this the love you professed 
for me V 

At the mention of love, a shuddering ran throueh 
her. She turned to me a face wild with anguiui. 
*No mon of that! no more of that!* gasped she — 
* talk not to me of love — I — I am married !* 

I reeled as if I had received a mortal blow. A 
sickness struck to my very heart I caught at 
a window frame for support For a moment or two, 
every thing was chaos around me. When I recov- 
ered, I belMld Bianca lyinx on a sofa ; her fttce bu- 
ried in the pillow, and sobbing convulsively. In- 
dignation at her fickleness for a moment overpow- 
ered every other feeling. 

* Faithless — perjured — *' cried I, striding across 
the room. But another dance at that beautifol be- 
ing in distress, checked aJI my wrath. Anser could 
not dwell together with her idea in my som. 

*0h Bianca,* exclaimed I, in anguish, 'could I 
have dreamt of this ; could I have suspected you 
would have been false to roe ?* 

She raised her fece all streaming with tears, all 
disordered with emotion, and rave me one appeal- 
ing look — * False to you ! ^they told me you were 

dead!* 

* What* said I, *in spite of our constant corres- 
pondence V 

She gazed wildly at me- 'Correspondence! — 
what correspondence ?* 

* Have you not repeatedly received and replied 
to my letters ?* 

She clasped her hands with solemnity and fer- 
vour— * As I hope for mercy, never !' 

A horrible surmise shottiuough my brain — * Who 
told you I was dead ?* 

* It was reported that the ship in which yon em- 
barked for IVaples perished at sea.' 

* But who told you the report ?* 

She paused for an instant and trembled— 'Fi- 
lippo!' 

* May the God of heaven curse him !' cried I, 
extending my clinched fists aloft. 

' Oh do not curse him — do not curse him !' ex- 
claimed she — ' He is — he is — my husband !' 

This was all that was wanting to unfold the per- 
fidy- that had been practised upon me. My blood 
boded like liquid fire in my veins. J gasped with 
rage too great for utterance. I remained for a 
time bewildered by the whirl of horrible thoughts 
that rushed through my mind. The poor victim of 
deception before me thought it was with her I was 
incensed. She faintly munnured forth her excul- 
pation' I \^ ill not dwell uj)0n it. I saw in it more 
than she nieant to reveal. I saw with a glance how 
both of us had been betrayed. * 'Tis well !' mut- 
tered I to myself in smothered accents of concen- 
trated fury. 'He shall account to me for this !' 

Bianca overheard mc. New terror flashed in 
her countenanc e. ' For mercy's sake do not meet 
him — say nothing of what has'passed— for my sake 
say nothing to him — I only shall be tlie suflercr !* 



A new suspicion darted across my aiind — what!* 
exclaimed 1 — ' do you then fear him — is he vn- 
kind to you — tell mc,' reiterated T, grasping her 
hand and looking her eagerly in the fece — ' tell me 
— dares he use you harshly !' 

'No! no! no!' cried she,feltering and embarrass- 
ed; but the glance at her face had told me volumes. 
I taw in her pallid and wasted features, in the prompt 
terror and subdued agony of hep eye, a whole his- 
tory of a mind broken down bf t}nranny. Great 
God ! and was this beauteous flower snatched from 
me to be thus trampled upon. Tlie idea roused me 
to madness. I cluiched my toeth and my hands ; 
I foamed at the mouth ; every passion seemed to 
have resolved itself into the fury that like a lava 
boiled within my heart Bianca shrunk from me 
in speechless affright. As I strode by the window 
my eye darted down the alley. Fatal moment! I 
behefd Filippo at a distance f Mv brain was in de- 
lirium — I sprang from the pavdion, and was be- 
fore him with the (quickness of lightning. He saw 
me as I came rushing upon him- he turned pale, 
looked wildly to right and left, as if he would nave 
fled, and trembling drew his sword : — 

'Wretch!' cried I, 'well may you draw your 
weapon!' 

I spake not another word— I snatched forth a 
stiletto, put by the sword which trembled in his 
hand, and buned my poniard in his bosom. He 
fell with the blow, but my rage was unsated. I 
sprang upon Idm with the bloodthirsty feelinjg of a 
tiger; redoubled my blows; mangled him in my 
frenzy, grasped him by the throat until with reiter- 
ated wounds and strangling convulsions he expired 
in my grasj). I remamed glaring on the counte- 
nance, horrible in death, that seemed to stare back 
with its protruded eyes upon me. Piercfaig shrieks 
roused me from my delirium. I looked round and 
beheld Bianca flying distractedly towards us. My 
brain whiried. I waited not to meet her, but fled 
from the scene of horror. I fled forth from the 
garden like another Cain, a hell within my bosom, 
and a curse upon my head. I fled without know- 
ing whither — almost without knowing why— my 
only idea was to aet farther and ferther from th* 
horrors I had left behind ; as if I could throw space 
between myself and my conscience. I fled to the 
Apennines, and wandered for days and days amomr 
their savage heights. How I existed I cannot tsH 
— what rodu and precipices I braved, and how I 
braved them, I know not I kept on and on— try- 
ing to outtravel the curse that dun^ to me. Alas, 
tlie shrieks of Bianca rung forever m my ear. The 
horrible countenance of my victim was forever be- 
fore my eyes. 



Florvla BatUmienau. A Collection of Plants 
of Boston and its Ftctntfy, with their 
Generic and Specific Characters^ principal 
SynonymsyDescriptions^ Places of Growthy 
and Time of Flowerings and Occasional 
Remarks, By Jacob B^e/oto, Jd. D, 
Professor in Harvard University, Metsf^ 
btr of the Linnaan Societies of London 
and Paris. Second Edition greatly En- 
larged^ To which is added a Glossary 
of the Botanical Terms employed in the 
fVork. Boston, 1824. 8fo. pp. 424. 

Let not any one of our exclusively literary 
readers be alarmed at tbe above title. 
There may possibly be some among them 
ready to inquire, whether we seriously in- 
tend to write a review of sucb a book as 
this; a book which does not even treat of 
the principles, but is confined to the mere 
details and technicalities of the science; 
and which, from necessity, abounds with 
that mystical language, characteristic of 
modem science, and peculiarly so of tbe 
department of natural histor}*, which none 
but tbe initiated can imderstand. To these 
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we reply, that, after a few prerious remarks, 
for which we claim their patient indul- 
H^ncc, we do intend to take same notice of 
the work before as. And " what for no ?^ 
Have we not undertaken to cater for all 
sorts of appetites ; to afford something for 
the gratification of every taste, be it natu- 
ral or acquired ? And do not the lovers of 
science, and especially of this science of 
Botany, form a respectable class of the 
reading community? some of whom, we 
are willing to believe, may be found among 
the readers of the Literary Gazette ; and 
we should feel well rewarded for our pains, 
if any thing we could say to anoiker class 
of readers, who may be favoured with leis- 
ure and opportunity, should take from them 
even one individual, and add him to the 
farmer. 

The importance of a knowledge of this 
science in the medical profession, is 00 ob- 
vious as to render it quite unnecessaiy to 
say any thing at present on that point In 
Agriculture, too, its usefulness wUl be gen- 
ej^ly admitted,-— for there are some who 
would willingly confine the study of this to 
men of these pursuits ; and to this class be- 
long those professedly literary men, whose 
surprise we have ventured to anticipate at 
the commencement of this article. But 
there are other reasons why we would re- 
commend the cultivation of this science to 
the general scholar, and to all who can find 
leisure from the cares and perplexities of 
business to indulge in its pursuit 

We hold that all knowledge is desirable 
which may be acquired without neglecting 
the necessary practical duties of life; 
doubtless there are some minds so pecu- 
liarly constituted, or, perhaps, so perverted 
by an erroneous education, as to make that 
poison, which in their more healthy state 
would have been nutritious. But these 
are the exceptions to a general rule ; the 
more extensive our acquirements are, 
the more abundant the resources from 
which we are enabled to draw, the gpreater 
will be the probability of accomplishing a 
good or great design in the mentsil, as well 
as in the material world. If any portion 
of these acquisitions is used to no purpose, 
or to a purpose worse than none, it is the 
fault of him who uses it, and not of that 
which is used ; it is not science which 
makes men pedantic ; the seeds of pedant- 
ry were sown in the mind before the sci- 
ence was implanted, and they would have 
sprung up sJike with any other mode of 
culture, or even without cultivation at 
all. If we should admit that more than a 
fair proportion of pedantry is to be found 
among the votaries of natural science, it 
would only show that these sciences affiird 
a favourable opportunity for the display of 
that weakness, — not that they have any 
share in its production. 

To men of sedentary habits, as literary 
men generally are, a fondness for natural 
history will furnish new incentives to excr- 
eise. A ramble m the fields, taken as a 
necessary relaxation from study, and per- 
formed with no other purpose, loses half 
its benefit, and is too often felt as a bur- 



then ; but in wandering from field to field 
in pursuit of flowers, the body is invigorat- 
ed with exercise without our perceiving 
that it is a labour, our toil is turned into 
pleasure ; and while as a relaxation and an 
exercise it serves a better purpose than 
before, we are laying up a stock of new 
treasures in the memory, for future use or 
pleasure. 

Another reason for recommending the 
study of these sciences to our readers, is 
the habit of accurate observation which 
they can hardly fail to introduce. In this 
respect they serve nearly the same purpose 
in cultivating the faculty of attention, 
which the science of Geometry is allowed 
to do in improving the reasoning powers ; 
they cause us to examine more closely and 
accurately, and to see much which we 
might otherwise pass without noticing. If 
some of those persons, who pride thems«lves 
on their exclusively literary attainments, 
had bestowed a portion of their time on the 
pursuits we are now recommending, they 
would not have yet to learn, that our wood- 
lands and our wateiHSourses, nay, even our 
stagnant ponds and marshes, produce many 
wild flowers which rival in splendour and 
beauty the choicest of those which our cul- 
tivated gardens boast. 

We are aware of the liability of some 
minds to pursue a favorite subject with 
avidity till they seem to have quite for- 
gotten, that there is more than one source 
of pleasure or of instruction opened to men, 
and learn to regard every thing else as 
made to be subservient to their primary 
pursuit But such persons, as we have al- 
ready suggested, belong to no particular 
department of science, or of literature. 
There ajre many of these to be found en- 
grossed with the studies we are recom- 
mending, but they may be found in all oth- 
ers. For ourselves, we have never yet ac- 
quired that kind of taste,— and have no 
disposition to recommend it,— which can 
see as much beauty in the plants of the 
herbarium as in those of the meadow, or 
examine the green amaranth that infests 
our gardens with as much satisfaction as 
the splendid lily that just before blossomed 
in the same bed. And we do think that 
the prejudice, which supposes there is any 
thing necessarily connected with these 
studies, or those of similar character, tend- 
ing to disqualify the mind for the cultiva- 
tion of any other branch of useful or ele- 
gant literature, wholly unwarranted. We 
should give our views more at large on this 
point, and had proposed to do so, when we 
beg^n this article, but the subject magni- 
fies itself in our hands, and new views open 
upon us, which, if pursued, would carry us 
quite too far from the work before us ; nor 
would our limits admit of such digression. 
We must content ourselves with otoerving, 
that while our countrv can boast of such 
men as Professor Silliman, and the author 
of the work now before us, more will be 
done by their personal example than by a 
host of arguments, to rescue their favorite 
pursuits from such unmerited reproach. 

Of all the departmeats of natursd his- 



tory, this of Botany may well be the favor- 
ite. The science of Mineralogy is yet in 
its infancy ; there is too much conjecture 
and uncertainty in it The specimen be^ 
fore you may be one thing, or it may be 
another, or it may be something between 
them both; and different persons, though 
equally skilful, may decide differently in 
doubtful cases. Organic nature, both veg- 
etable and animal, is nearly free from this 
objection ; but the various departments of 
Zoology, beside treating of subjects more 
difficult to be procured for private examin- 
ation, cannot be pursued to much extent 
without a sacrifice of animal life, and a de- 
gree of cruelty which would, of course, de- 
tract from the pleasure they might other- 
wise afford to the inquisitive mind« Botany 
combines the distinctness and certainty 
which recommend many branches of Zool- 
ogy, with the consciousness that we cause 
no suffering in examining that which has 
no sensibility to pleasure or to pain. This, 
then, is a source of unmingled pleasure ; — 
unless there be any whose enthusiastic 
feelings may have led them to adopt, in so- 
ber earnest, the poetical faith of Words- 
worth. 

Through primrose banks, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle twined its wreaths ; 

And *tis my fiiith, that every flower 
Enjoys toe air it breathes. 

The budding twigs spread out their fim, 

To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there. 

The appearance of tlds enlarged edition 
of Dr Bigelow's Plants of Boston, will be 
hailed with much pleasure by all <he lovers 
of Botany in Jiew England. Ilis happy 
talent at description is not surpassed, at 
far as our knowledge has extended, by any 
writer on American plants. With his de- 
scription before you, it is scarcely possible 
to be at a loss, whether the plant in your 
hand, is, or is not, the one to which he re- 
fers. He sees every peculiarity, and so 
describes it, that one must be but ill ac- 
quainted with the langpiage of the science, 
if he can fldd something else in another 
plant, and mistake it for that of which he 
is reading. The number of plants not 
described by our author in his first editioi^ 
compelled us to abandon his work for Ea- 
ton's Manual, not neglecting, however, to 
avail ourselves of Bigelow's more ample and 
satisfactory descriptions, when they wers 
to be had. Eaton's catalogue is sufficiently 
comprehensive ; but in many cases where 
the specific characters are founded on nice, 
and not very obvious distinctions, we have 
found it difficult to determine the species 
by his descriptions ; this difficulty is in a 
great measure removed from Dr Bigelow's 
work, by giving the specific characters in 
a lai^er type, and distinct from the rest of 
the description, and thus enabling us to see 
at one glance what they are. We have, 
during the last seven years, as opportunity 
offered, paid some attention to the plants 
in two different neighbourhoods in the more 
southern part of this State, and in one in 
Riiode Island ; and we do not now recollect 
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more than about twenty species which we 
have examined, that are not to be found in 
this enlarged edition of our author's work. 
Perhaps more attentive and accurate ob- 
servers would have ibund a greater num- 
ber ; but we would infer from this, that the 
book in its present form is sufficiently co- 
pious for the purpose which it is designed 
to serve ; and that the botanical student, in 
this section of our country, will be likely to 
meet with few plants that are not described 
in it; — and yet, as nearly, or quite all of 
these twenty are to be Ibund in Eaton's 
Manual, it would hardly be expedient to 
ttirow that aside. 

Our author retains the whole twenty-four 
classes of Linnasus, differing in this respect 
from many of the later botanical writers, 
who reduce the number to twenty -two, re- 
jecting two of those classes. We shall not 
take upon ourselves to decide, whether it is 
better to reject or to retain them, but we 
could wish a uniformity in the arrangement 
might be adopted, which should extend, at 
least, through all the books on American 
plants ; that the student who occasionally 
consults different catalogues and descrip- 
tions, may not be perplexed on finding the 
same plant occupying so different a place in 
another arrangement, from that in which 
he had been accustomed to see it It is 
very desirable that every unnecessary 
stumbling-block should be removed from 
the path of the beginner. The Glossary 
which is added to this edition is a valuable 
appendage ; and we should suppose that 
the possession of this book, containing, as it 
does, about twice the number of plants de- 
scribed in the former edition, would be con- 
sidered by every practical botanist in New 
England as indispensable. 

But we should be thought undeserving 
the name of critics, if we could point out 
no defects in the book that we are review- 
ing ; and will, therefore, say, that, in our 
opinion, the genus Vaccinium, in an Amer- 
ican book, should be placed in the tenth 
class, where Porsoon and Pursh have placed 
it Eaton tells us, *' tliere are about twenty- 
five species in Nortli America, not one of 
them octamlrons, and barely tliree octan- 
drous species in Europe." The cranberry, 
which is octandrous, has been made a sepa- 
rate genus, Oxycoccus, we think on suf- 
ficient gprounds, by some of our botanists. 
We have frequently examined the common 
Agrimony— Agrimonia eupatoria— -in differ- 
ent situations, and found it invariably con- 
taining but five stamens ; this, surely, is of 
sufficient importance to be noticed in the 
description. We observe the Sabbatia chlo- 
raides, placed in the "fifth class, is particu- 
larly mentioned as sometimes containing 
twelve stamens ; and there is quite as much 
necessity that a plant of the eleventh class 
should be noticed as having only five. We 
recollect, when we first found this plan^ to 
have searched the fifth class in vain fcr its 
description ; and not till long after did we, 
by. accident, discover what it was. The 
generic characters of the different plants 
of the fungus, or mushroom tnbe, placed 
ztUr the feni8» would have been an accept- 



able addition to the work, more especially 
if accompanied by some of our author's 
own observations upon them ; for we think 
an attention to this singular tribe of plants, 
so far at least as to distinguish the genera, 
would be interesting even to those who 
study this science for amusement only. 

We had noticed in the former edition of 
this work, some apparent errors in describ- 
ing the colours of the flowers, and we do 
not find them corrected in this. For in- 
stance, the Myosotis palustris, said by our 
author to lie rote-coloured, to our eves is of 
a delicate blue. The Trichostema dichoto- 
ma — Blue curls — and Echium vulgare — ^Vi- 
per's Bugloss — both of which are said to be 
purple, are also blue ; while the Epilobium 
angustifolinm— Willow lierb— >and Liatris 
scariosa, both called blue by our author, 
appear to us to be decidedly purple. In- 
deed, there seems to be much confusion of 
the purple and blue in many parts of the 
book. We know very well, that it is a 
maxim among botanists to place no reli- 
ance on the colour, and that in some flow- 
ers this is very variable ; but we have seen 
no variation in tlie plants we have men- 
tioned, in any of the situations in which 
we have observed them; and if it be 
worth while to mention the colour at all, it 
is surely desirable to name it correctiy. 
This is one of the most prominent charac- 
ters of the plant, and we kuow from expe- 
rience, that the young student, while en- 
deavouring to ascertain the name of a new 
plant, will place dependence upon it ; and 
if the description is fisiulty in this respect, 
it will often perplex and mislead him. We 
should venture to express our regret that 
the work appeared so late in the season, as 
to deprive us of its benefit for a gpreat part 
of the present year, did we not recollect 
that these remarks will appear at a time so 
much more out of season. We might say 
something too of the handsome style in 
which this book is published, but we re- 
collect that the publishers in this city have 
of late years done themselves so much credit 
in this respect, that the execution of this 
work, excellent as it is, can present no par^ 
Ocular claim to our notice on that account 

Pride thaU haw a FalL A Comedy, in Five 
Acts — voith Songt. New York, 18^. 
18mo. pp. 86. 

A NEW play, popular in representation, and 
at the same time able to take a place with the 
literature of the age, is such a phenomenon 
that we seized with eagerness the opportu- 
nity of reading this celebrated production. 
It comes across the water recommended by 
plaudits loud and long, both within the 
house and out of the house— from the pit, 
boxes, and galleries of the theatres, and 
from the studies and garrets of the critics. 
For a long period a curse seems to have 
brooded over the genuine and respectable 
drama; and the apparent breaking forth 
from its influence in this essay, is doubtless 
one cause of the extraordinary'^ raptures 
which have attended its publication. The 
literature of the age in almost every de- 



partment, has attained an eminence hith- 
erto unsurpassed in fertility, richness, and 
beauty. But while a glorious light has 
been shining every where else, darkness 
has still enveloped the stage. It would be 
sufficient to awaken a feeling of transport, 
and a burst of gladness, to see but one sin- 
gle ray falling there. And if, therefore, 
we should find, on reading this spirited, in* 
genious, and popular production, that it yet 
falls far sliort of the doings of former days, 
is beneath the proper standard of the times, 
and even radically and irremediably defec- 
tive ; still we must not judge too harshly of 
its English admirers, nor wonder that they 
should applaud it as they did. 

After a most careful perusal and reperu- 
salf we must say that we are not at all sur- 
prised at its favorable reception on the 
stage. It was made for the stage, just as 
certain celebrated razors were made to 
sell ; and is good for little else. We do 
not mean to speak rashly nor flippantly. 
But it must be clear to every impartial 
reader, that it was made with a view to 
stage effect alone, and while to that end it 
is admirably suited, it wants other qualities 
which are necessary to render it a first rate 
performance. If there be brilliant flashes 
of wit, high poetical thought and diction, 
and constant breakings in of a strong and 
original genius ;— thb is what a writer of 
such powers could not help, and we give 
him, we confess, small credit for it His 
work, as a whole, is constructed on a foun- 
dation essentially false, and with notions 
thoroughly destractive of all enduring emi- 
nence ;«-60 that while he has put together 
a collection of brilliant and enviable clap- 
traps, he has formed but a poor comedy— 
not a true comedy — ^not a classical comedy. 
Every thing about it is forced, unnatural, 
affectody— we had almost said mechanical. 
There is scarcely a trait of real living na- 
ture, or a touch of true pathos, or an ex- 
pression of simple fiseling; nor — ^which is 
the inevitable consequence— 4s the slight- 
est interest excited in the character or fate 
of any one of the persons. By this last 
standard, unquestionably the just one, we 
consent that our opinion should be tried. 
We venture to say, that no man ever did^ or 
ever will, in hearing or reading this come- 
dy, care a groat for the plot or the char- 
acters ; all he will remember will be some 
smart repartees, some good and some bad 
puns, some splendid declamation, some strik- 
ing poetry. But he will acknowledge no 
sympathy with the perplexity of Lorenzo, 
or the insulted and suffering gentleness of 
Victoria, or the nobleness of Stefano* 
These are matters of no consequence to 
him. He is taken up with the boisterous 
buflbnery of Torrento, and the exquisite af- 
fectation of the dandy officers. And we 
ask if that play can be accounted to have 
attained the object of the legitimate drama, 
or to deserve a place among the '' classics 
of the English stage," which accomplishes 
only this ? 

How the author should thus egregiously> 
err, is easily seen. He wrote for the 
stage— for the visible, corporeal, wDodeo, 
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{iDd sceQe-ibiftingp «tag«. He thoug'ht of 
nothing' but the sta^, v^th it* rig-bt >Dd 
left hand doon, the prompter'a bell, and tbe 
paiated streeti and fields. He did 
LimKelf ia the place of the penoni whom 
he introduced, and consider bow in actual 
life, as real booi lide men and wameD, thej 
would naturally feel, and Ihiok, and act, 
and talk ; he oitij' fancied tbem standing, 
and strutting:, and screaming, on Covent 
Garden boards, aod considered what woald 
go off well there. He did not see them in 
fais mind's eje ai human beings, trulj liv- 
ing and acting: i" U>s world; bnt as acton 
on tbe stage, dressed ap to plaj a part; not 
to express their own sools, bat to show off 
to an andience. He saw no lorers, he tent 
his genias into no priratB dwellings, into 
no hearts torn with passion, or disturbed 
with aaxietTi he onlj went to the plaj- 
faoitsc, and £gnred to himself Hr Kemble, 
Mr Jones, and Mits Palon. In this a 
ficial and cold-blooded waj of going 
work, he has incoDtestablj succeeded 
crowding the tbcalie ; bnt be it remember- 
ed, it is the degenerated theatre — filled bj 
those who applaud as loudly tbe rope-dan- 
cera, the harlequins, and the horses, as 
Shakspeare and Garrick; who ma; ap- 
plaud, tberefore, not for nature, for truth, 
for sentiment, but for artifice and trick, 
and for the very reason, that there is in it 
neither nature nor truth. Even what has 
been quoted as fine poetry, and such it 
tainly is, has ]ietin many initances thi 
herent and damning defect, of being an 
ural and out of place, — forced in, head and 
shoulders, not because it belongs there, but 
because it will make a figure. We shoiUd 
be easily persuaded that all such passages 
were random scraps from the author's com- 
mon-place book, which he was afraid of 
losing, and therefore pasted them upon this 
work wherSTer he could make them stick. 

We have thus frankly stated our o|nnioo 
of the one grand and pervading fault of 
this sparkling and amusing play. We can- 
not fully justify our opinion by an eiamin. 
ation so little minute as the limits of onr 
paper reqnire^indeed, we can hope to 
be fidly Justified only by those who will 
carefully read the whole play for them- 
selves. What we have rDam for, we will 
bring forward. 

The plot tunu upon an affront received 
by Lorenzo, a Sicilian Captain of Hussars, 
and the attempt of bU brother ofBcen to 
revenge it. He was a lorer of Victoria, 
whose parents, having obtained a title, 
compelled her to discard biio. This being 
deemed an insult to the whole ooipa, they 
take a wild profligate from jail, and send 
him to woo Victoria in the disguise of a 
magnilicent nobleman. This ia giving pride 
its fall ; though it was but a small one, 
since Lorenzo turns out to be that noble- 
man's sun, and of course, marries his mis- 
tress very happily; while the impostor, 
Torrcnlo, proves to bo an heir of estate 
and title, and marries Leonora, Victoria's 

Tlie play begins with a violent bustle, 
sod bustle is the word to the very lasL 
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The second scene introduces Venloso, the 
new made Count, and bis lady, who cause 
their daughter to reject Lorenzo in their 
presence, contrary to her own inclinatioa. 
We may find a specimen here. 

Fen. CoUDlsu, Tit not be msde a c 
To all jour fanune-taunlert. Must I 
Uy bouM tamed ioiide out. mv dauat 
M v luDEi cbok'd up with si 
ril buiia a hut a buodied milei oO; wifs 

Com. Here ii rebclUoD. ((Ui<Ie)—Sifiiiar. apart 
you ipeecfa ; 
Tm mliuen here, and have beet) — 



o, prepare ;- 



I. Satan's about lbs hi 



—You're sU iht 



niMUmyhouie and lands, (httealki about ongrity. 

Wbu'i woman's wit, 

(Gentle and nmpte. (oiling foi thro' life, 

FrDui fDunceu 10 tbuncore andupwaidi* Man! 

What srt jour ilcepleat oiidnighli for, your louli, 

That turn jour gktni (a parctuDenlf Why. foi 

What an your cobweb robei, thai, iirite of frost. 
Show neck and knee lo Wintei ? Why. tor Man : 
What are yuui harps, pisnoi, nmprriug lougi 
Lai^iih'dlo lutesf Ail for the manner, Man ! 
What are your route, jour jewels, waliiei, wigi. 
Tour scolaiogt, icnBtilinH, eatings, drinkinga.uir^ 
Yoarmom,DaaD,nigbl?Tor maul Aye. man. min, 
man '. (lit sits at hit dtik, 

Cottn. {fatiii in turpritt) 
Here are bold wari^^bit ancient sfdrit'i roused; 
Here's hit o'er6awfiit torrent of fierce speech. 
Thai I had ibousbl dried up ilus many a day ; 
Well, lake your way. my lord ! (rttrtaHng. 

(I'll have IbalWerbumed.)— (luidf) Tbere'ineAi 

This speech of Ventoso is very smart, and 
hat been highly praised. But how came 

ior. ((liming- on Fmtofo)— What ueacbery's 
this? 
Your iDSwer.Sii. 11] nol be icoro'din vain '. 
Fen. (agitated^ — Ssint Anlhony save D>! I 

Left here alone with this — rbinoceios ! (atidt. 

I Ta Loraito) — Nay. Captain, hear but reason ; 
■-■■---'- -i,, 

kind muit have their will — 



My wife— all a 



sr 



Is. Tba thing's d 



Mf doctor, nay, my barbe: 



Lot. Title, fbal'. 
Fen. (foOovTiitg him. toolUf 
Then half Ibe world ' ' 

Down in the maikel. fifty below par ; 
They hare them at all prices, itaii and >Iiin;i ; 
Ipwardi — you'll have choice. 
1. hivs in annonr, goats, 
nBcki,grfdironi and geese! ByJove, 
■ ■ * l^ight, 

Like afield manhsL 

What man in YentoM's situation would 
ever think of talking thus.' 

The second act is made up of scenes 
among the officers of the Huasan, which 
the best drawn characters in the plaj, 
tuse thej are designed to represent rfen 
whose whole being is artificial and affected. 
There is sometimes loo near an approach 
I farce; but perhaps this should not be 
omplained of. 

Cei Not anolhfi word. Major. Here's fome 

<wn-lalk, (ilie door oficnJ. Lortmo mttrj. and 
throM hiTtatl/ on a chair, drjicUiIiy) Oh. 



Car, TIk subtime dejectiim 



of a disaitroos love. 

{atidi to tilt JSiJBr. 
Car. (;itjy»)— Game. 
CoL Loremo. wlllyou play? 
Lor. Excuie me, dotoneli I am cot u Ipiills; I 

I diitnrb any one. 

I gona out ! Dull as a selsct party of 

oublooa lor tbe doctor 



beg I may not di 

tor. Quite g. 



Col. Stir, Lorenzo ! 
wbo will find oalbisdi , . 

(/linginf monty oa ihi tailt. 

JKy. Pohl in ibe miliiary epideiuic — the com- 
ing onof the balf-pay,— a cnnsd complication of 

Lor. (riiii. graduaily recotiritig hit ^riU) 

The limiile bet ii. my good friendu, I am rather 
out of temper jnsl now— I have been 



MoJ. Von bad a &ir Cbnut lor it. 1 hope t 

{ttndy. 
Lor. No, conlbund it, that was out of the qoei- 
lOD. Twas by a woman. 
Cor. Oh. jilted 1 nothiug more? Ha. ha! It 

Brvige ; for oxample-— ^But do what gKnnidl 



I^r, tangriiy)- 
Cor. XiUtfard 
A. made horrible. 



iriled. 



CoL Eh '—The infideliry all on one side, I 
pott,— or— 
Mb). Were you in doubt whether jou s 

gmnd-mother ? 

""" '"— — -'leellaneons in tbe boi 



Cor. W 



(/n{MIy)— Old Venloso'i da>«faler. Kmr 

Col. He by tbe public gardens ; the lau mei- 
chani— inJ ccd f (hmitUilt. 

My. Old Tig. and Raisint ■ Hs. ha, ha ! 

Cor. Ahsolulely; — old Allspice and Sngarcann! 
Mub and meerHhaunu ! 

CoL So, Captain, Ibe old trafficker lefuied te 
take you info the Arm ? ihaMgitilf. 

Mai. The veiiran grocer did not like (be greca 
recruit. Ha-ha! " 

Cor. Tbeeiwnl— soperb! Howpicturesqne!— 
The Major's from die Emtrali Iilc. (Ouy fang*. 

Maj. By the glory of the Twentielh ; you m%tal 

bave lumed to trade in your full uaifoim, my boy. 

('aldrnue. 

Gir. Hung out your shabiac for an apron. 

Maj. CulflOap with your labre. 

CoL And made a scale of your labretacha 

Jitj. For the regular sale and delivery of tiH, 
pepper,— 

Col. And Indiao. 

Cor. ho; ibars for the £ttw«. 

LdiT. Grntlemen. I find I must bid yoo good 
night. This deprrjise) — this oflends me. I'm Ea 
~D leiDper for jejting. 

Col. Fob! Lnienio, no parting in iU bunaMC 
k'e a]] know you 10 be a capital, hi^avour'd ftk 
iw ; but. ■■ one of vt, you loigbl have i iiiisullsd 
honour of the re^menl, — in lids 



aoybi 



! why, r 









Ifia Conul and Major rttunthlhtlaik. 



cily cc 

Cor. By all that's dignified, one of the Koyal »■ 

cilian. the Twentieth ! sbouldnoi bccoMf'- - 

of the existence of any thing under a Duke. 

Maj. He may nod lo a General eh? — now 



Prince of the blood. 



vordii 



The vfnerable Indy of the roisskii/s 
me were, thai sbo would nol soSera 
era ta marry any Trwyer of us aU. 



M. Trooptr^f 

CoL Becliebub 1 Trooper ; 

Cor. Muffn anil meencbauma! 

Maj. Bythe glory oftbeTwaMhth! 
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Lor. Gentlemen of the Twentieth — ^that was the 
very word. 

Maj. ni go instantly and challenge the whole 
house, from the count to the kitchen maid. 

Cor. Let us send ail the fiirriers to shoe the hor- 
ses in front of itk^wt parvenu* ; we'll hammer them 
deaf. 

CoL Or order the trumpeters to practise six 
hours a night under their balcony. {laughing. 

Cor. Or, take signal vengeance — 

Maj. Aye, to exterminate the whole neighbour- 
hood — 

Cor. No man has it more in his power than 
yourself. Major;— sing them one of your — Na- 
tional melodies. 

{they laugh, the Colonel pad fies the Major. 

CoL What kind of existence is this dangerous 
jilt f Have you seen her, gentlemen ? 

Maj. I have — a hundred times. She was alwa3*s 
on puade when I was officer of the day. A tough 
a&ir, with a vinegar visage ; a compound of— 

Cor. Her old fiither*8 cellars. 

CoL A claret complexion. 

Maj. Blue-ruin lips. 

Cor. Tongue thick as Tokay. 

MaJ. And eyes, like hock in green glasses. 

CoL With, as I presume, no small share of the 
Tartar at bottom. 

Cor, Tartar! Mofb and meerschaums! Hot- 
tentot! 

Lor. (ruing from hit chair) — Colonel ! I can 
listen to this no longer. 1 insist upon it that the 
subject shall be dropped. You don't know the 
lady. She's lovely, incomparable. 

Maj. Aye, aye, a Venus of course, {half aside. 

Qhr, Yes, if ever there was one at the Cape. 

*" (luUf aside. 

CoL You may leave the lady to her natural fate, 
the trader is rich. She will throw herself away, 
according to the manner of all women who have 
money, and the business will be done by some 
scoundrel with a plausible leg, a romance on his 
toneue, and a pair of dice in lus pocket 

Lor. (starting from his reverie)— That will be 
the most appropriate of all puniahmcnts! Her 
pride shall be mortified. She shiUl make some de- 
grading match. 

Jl/a;. Some Sicilian Quack. 

.^U. (murmur) Sicilian! 

CoL Or French Valet! 

Cor, Or English Blacklegs, or — 

Maj. No, farther I'Vestward, sir, if you please. 

(stopping him. 

Cor. But where are we to find this impostor ? 
Maj. Ha, ha, ha! Sweet simplicity of youth, 
find an impostor. Why, man, you'll find him in 
ninety-nine out of an hundred, and that of the best 
company. But 1*11 find him for you within a hun- 
dred yards of this spot. You know my friend is 
fovemor of the jail ; I beg his Generalship's par- 
don, of the Castle. 

CoL TTje jail is the next street, I think. Let 
Bs go there directly, and pick out a rogue for our 
purpose. 

lAtr. He must not be a ruffian ; I will not have 
ber insulted ; the fcUow must be decent 

Jlfii^*. My love, he sJiall be magnificent; as fine 
as a Duke, or a Drum-Major. He shall be as full 
of iiiss and feathers as a new laid Aid-de-Camp. 

Proceedini^ to the jail, they find Torren- 
to, and a^ree with him to act the impostor. 

Tor. Gentlemen, there is no time to be lost 
My toilette— my toilette ! 

Cor, The feflow shall have my whole war-es- 
tablishment M^ parade moustaches, my velvet 
boots, my embroidered toothpicks- 
Tor. But my stud, my team, gentlemen. A 
swindler's nothing unless he drives mur in hand. 

CoL True, true ! Major, you can lend him your 
bays for a day or two. 

Cor, Bays ! much more easily lent than one's 

laurels, Malrr. (laughing. 

Maj. What, Sir? (the Colonel paeiJteshtm)—\ 

will lend him a sabre as long as the Straits of Gi- 

bnilai^ and amoenchattmuiat smokes like Mount I 



£tna ; — a devilish deal more smoke than fire — like 
a young soldier. Comet, my dear. 

(the Comet turns away angrily^ the Colonel pa- 
cifies him, 

CoL He shall have my last uniform. 

Tor. No, Colonel ; my morals and my wardrobe 
mav have set light enough upon me, but they shall 
both sit lighter, Defore I take up the abandoned hab- 
its of the Hussars. I must have carte-blanche 
for a hotel, an equipage — a la'ardrobc — or here I 
stay. 

VoL Carte-blanche ! The fellow will make us 
bankrupt He'll break the rrs^iment 

Tor. Break the refiment? No !— I don't aspire 
to be a national bcneractor. 

Maj. Bravo! your scheme? 

Tor. The whole affair needs not cost vou a se- 
quin. It can be done on credit Why, if it were 
not done on credit nobody would take me for a 
man of feshion. — When the cash is called for, von 
have only to follow the most approved examples; 
take the benefit— of those walls, and — sponge. 

Maj. How the devil did he get his knowledge of 
first principles f 

• Cor. The haut-ton to a hair. — How rapidly the 
rascal fashionizes ! — You can give him the lady's 
picture. Major. It will be his commission. 

The reception of the counterfeit Prince 
is excellently bustling and ridiculous. 

(flourish of darionets and horns outside. 
(** His Highness the Prince de PindemonW is 

announced by successive Servants, outside. 
Bern, (entering, announces)-— His Highness the 
Prince de Pindemonte. 
{Ute Septett begins, and, at^Utt second verse, a 
train of Valets, richly dres9si, enter. Tor- 
renio, magnifUently costumed, follows, and 
Jlings himself into a chair; the Kedets rang- 
ing themselves behind. 

(Tor renio reclining himself indolsntly. 
Tor. Bravo! bravissimo, superi». — Begone! 
rm weary of you. (the singers retire. 

(Looking round)—Showy pictures, plate, 
l^ipestry. — 'Twill do. (aside. 

(To Bernardo) — Pray, fellow, who are those. 
Bowing beside me ? 

(To an attendant) — Cario, bring my musk. 
Coun. (to Ventoso) — ^Address the Prince — 

(aside, 
Ven, (in alarm) — Not I, for all the world ! 
Coun, Stand forth, my lord. — The Count Ven- 
toso, Prince. 
(Ventoso attempts to speak, Torrenio surveys him. 
Ven. Most mighty ! most magnificent ! 
(he stops in embarrassment, repeats histsordt^ 

and stops again, 
Coun, The man's tongue-tied ! 
(To Ventoso)—! will address his highness, (aside, 

^she addresses Torrento, 
Most noble, puissant, and illustrious Prince, 
Whose virtues, dignities, and ancient birth. 
This day both honour and eclipse our bouse. 
Ven. Eclipse our house ! 

[attempting to harangue. 
Tor. [half aside.] Kival orators ! 

[ H^ith fuiuteur] Honour ! This moment there are 

ten grandees 
Waiting, with each an heiress in his hand ; 
I leave them to despair. The Emperor 
Offered me three arthduchesses at once. 
With provinces for portions.— I declined. 

Ven. [haranguing] Thisdayeclipe our house! 
Coun. A Grand bicnior! 

Tor. Aye, there's my whisker'd friend the Ot- 
toman, 
A brilliant <;|)irit, spite of Mahomet, 
The finest judge in Europe of champagne — 
He would have given hi9 haram, wire and all. 
Ven. His wife !— a wile old Turk. 

[aside, laughing. 
Tor. [impaiioiily]— Where is the bride ? 
Coun. She waits your highness* bidding. 
Ven. [to the Countess] Listen, wife ; 
Notyrannv. She must not be compelled, [aside. 
Coun, [to Ventoso aside, an^fyl— Hold your 
wise tongue— if she's a ch&dof mine, 1 



I'd make her wed a hippopotamus. [exit. 

Ven. A hipiwpotamus ! [laughing] Twixtsoa 
and wife 
1 nught turn showman. 

Tor. [advances towards apicture] A noble pic- 
ture. 
Count — a Tintoret ? 

Ven. Some martyrdom, or marriage — (all the 
same.) [aside. 

The book is full of similar stale jokes 
about wives and matrimony. Tow&rd the 
close of this scene is another example of 
fine poetry out of place, and awkwardly in- 
troduced. Torrento is made to utter a set 
declamation about curiosity, of thirty lines 
long-! In the fifth act, Spado, a servant, 
favours us with the following' description ; 
while all the personag^es stop short, in the 
midst of very interesting' arrangements, to 
listen to him ! 

—[Spado enters]— And here's Spado. What 
have you done ? Have you settled their reception 
with the jailor. Are the grooms prepared? Arc 
the cavalcade going? [to Spado. 

Spa. Signior, the cavalcade are gone. I saw 
them off: a grand show, sir, private as it was ! Tb«r 
old Count and Countess full of bustle — blunders and 
Brussels lace, according to custom; the bride full 
of blushes and tears, according to custom ; and the 
bride's maids, servant maids, and maids of all de- 
scriptions, full of laughing and impudence, tattle 
and white top-knots, also according to custom. I 
will be revenged on some of them yet 

Lor. Silence, Sir; go out of Uie room. 

Spa. To be all but pelted by them; bouncing 
baggages ! By St Januarius, the hussies sent a peiu 
of tongues after me ! Peal of thunder ! It was 
enough to sour all the wine in the island. 

[goes, murmuring. 

There are several situations in which 
there is room for the display of real emo- 
tion, and where the author seems to design 
tenderness. When we say that the follow- 
ing is the most successful attempt, our 
readers may judge for themselves of the 
dearth of genuine natural feeling in the 
play. 

[ Victoria, attended by bridesmaids, enters. 
[Lorenzo enters from an opposite door. 
Iamt. Victoria! [trresoluUly, 

Tic. Lorenzo! [she is overwhelmed. 

[To the Count] There's a dimness on my eyes ! 
Save me, my &ther. I would rather look 
Upon the pale and hollow front of death. 
Than meet that^Unce. 
liOr. ladvanetng] Victoria! if your heart— 
Coun, Stand baci, plebeian I Marry with your 
like. 
There lies the door. Begone ! 

Ven [calling to rorrcnto]— Prince ! take your 
bride. 
(Those wives and daughters !) [asidet 

Lor, Scom'd, aspers'd, disdain'd. 
For blood, that flows as hotly in my veins 
Asin an emperor's. " [indignantly,' 

Can birth bequeath 
Mind to the mindless; spirit to the vile ; 
Valour to dastards ; virtue to the knave ? — 
'Tis nobler to stand forth the architect 
Of our own fame, than lodge i' the dust>' halls 
Of ancestry !— To shine before the world, 
Like sunrise firom the dusk, than twinkle on 
In far and feeble starlight ! 

Here we part ; 
One kiss, fiur traitress ! [he kisses her] Death-like 

cold and sweet 
And now the world's before me. 

This be all. 
Early or late, Lorenzo's epitaph : 
That he liad deem'd it nobler, to go forth, 
Steering his sad and solitary prow 
Across the ocean of adventurous deeds. 
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Than creep the lazv track of anceiUy. 
They be the Uut of theirs, / first of mine. 
yir. Lorenzo, hear roc. 

We believe that our extracts exhibit 
fairly, the varions qualities, g-ood aod bad, 
of this play. Its author is a man of un- 
questionable g^enius, and of no contempti- 
ble dramatic talents, as he has sufficiently 
evinced in his " Catiline," as well as in the 
present play. But he needs to study na- 
ture. He may strut, and declaim, and be 
epigrammatic very well, upon his present 
plan ; but if he would make a play that 
shall deserve to rank among^ the immortal 
works of the elder dramatists, and hand 
down his name with theirs, he must quit his 
artificial, declamatory, and farcical pro- 
pensities, — must cease to strive so obvi- 
ously for effect in every line, and be con- 
tented to be simple and natural. He has 
entered on a path which he is capable of 
treading well, and which he may have to 
himself, without rival or disturbaace. 
Other men of genius are imitating the au- 
thor of Wavcrly. His example has dazzled 
and crazed them ; and they seem to fancy 
nothing so glorious as to be making the 
same sort of books. This infatuation is 
suffered to go too far. It has reached our 
land, and infected multitudes. We rejoice 
in any circimistance which may stimulate 
native talent to exertion ; but we think it 
a pity it should all take this one direction. 
Why leave other fields uncultivated ? And 
why not some one attempt the drama? 
Why not emulate Croly as well as Scott ? 
A real tragedy is a far more diflknilt work, 
but at the same time a far more noble one, 
than a prose romance, and would ensure a 
better and more lasting reputation. There 
is not, peihaps, great fame to be derived 
from a theatrical exhibition in this countxy ; 
though even here, the interest which has 
been taken in the treble success of a native 
writer for theatrical prizes, may prove that 
an original play of merit wonld command 
the attention and applause of the nation. 
Where is the author of '« Percy^i Matque ?'' 
Is the beautiful promise of that poem to be 
followed by no fulfilment? Having suffer* 
ed one of its finest scenes to be transferred, 
without notice or complaint, to a novel 
which it has helped to make popular, will 
)ie still sleep, and do nothing further to 
r:hallenge the credit which is his doe ? Let 
iiim remember — ^'Out of sight, out of mind." 
It is time he show himself again ; for we 
would not forget him ourselves, or have 
him forgotten by others. 



The Witch of J>ftw England ; a Romance. 
Philadelphia, 1824. 12mo. pp. 217. 

We are confident that the author of this 
novel conld have written a much better 
book. The dialogue is always animated, 
appropriate, and interesting. The charac- 
ters are well conceived and executed ; — 
and there is every indication of uncommon 
power and promptitude, both of thought and 
of expression. Still, the work is not so in- 
teresting as it should have been, if we may 
measure our requiaition by the exhibited 



talents of the author. The story is not 
well cionstructed ; it does not awaken cu- 
riosity, nor bring before the reader liistor- 
ical personages or events, of any great im- 
portance. This we were led to expect by 
the title of the book, which at once carries 
the imagination to a spot, and a period, 
when an astonishing delusion clouded 
the intellects and steeled the hearts of 
men, quite as remarkable as many whose 
names are preserved by history. The 
story has not a sufficiently distinct location, 
nor are the characters introduced so strik- 
ing as to fix the attention strongly upon 
their conduct or their adventures. The in- 
troduction, stating how the manuscript of 
the novel fell into the hands of the sup- 
poaed editor, may be taken as a fair speci- 
men of the author's general style. 

Daring the last Summer, while on a tour thiough 
many of the Western States, my road lay not far 
from the famous Enchanted Mountain, in tlic Sute 
of Tennessee, and I determined to gratify au ar- 
dent curiokity by visiting; a spot of which 1 had 
heard so mnch.— I travelled alone, and the noble 
animal I rode bad alreadv carried me nearly two 
thousand miles. — After following a roii^h and wan- 
dering road for some time, without meeting any in- 
dividual, a miserable Indian cabin appeared a few 
paces from me, and I advanced to gather instruc- 
tion as to the best route. An old, gray-headed 
Savage greeted me with civility, tendered the hos- 
pitality of his hut, aud even consented to pilot me 
to the curious rocks. — He seized his long staff, — 
closed the door of his cabin, and with a haughty 
and erect carriage, notwithstanding his great age, 
led the way. 

* It will rain to night,* said the Cherokee. 

* Why, there U a black cloud in the west, but it 
will blow over without rain,' answered I. 

' No one ever visits the rocks,* said the Indian, 
'without bringing rain. The clouds weep over the 
fearful event, which the figures stamped on the 
great stones are meant to render memorable.* 

I had no answer to make to so plausible and 
round an assertion, — and in a short time we ajrfit^ 
ed at the rocks. On these we found a number of 
impressions, exact representatiotis of tlie tracks of 
turkeys, bears, horses, and men. Had they been 
stamped on sand or snow, tbey could not have 
been more apparent or perfect in the minutest 
parts. Tbe men, with one exception, had been 
provided with a toe extraordinary — be who num- 
bered but the usual five, by the size and form of his 
foot, should have been a negro. One of the tracks 
was of a giant, the length of the foot exceeding 
sixteen inches, and near it was the mark of a 
horse's hoof ten inches in diameter. One of tbe 
animals during tbe march (which must have been 
conducted with some order) had slipped, but re- 
covercMd himself, and tbe traces of his faXi were 
plainly visible on the rock, the texture of which is 
soft and resembling tbe pipe stone. — I gazed ^vith 
much gratification on the singular exhibition ))efore 
me, and soon became engaged in building fanciful 
theories to account for the phenomena, — while the 
savage continued to watch the scene with strong 
marks of veneration, and no small degree of super- 
stitious dread. 

* What are those vast piles of stone V said I, 
pointing to a number which lay in the neighbour- 
hood. 

'They arc tombs of valiant chiefs, slain in the 
dreadful battle when the Great Warrior drove all 
before him,* — answered the Indian. 

We continued to ramble among the rocks till the 
retiring sun had capped the vast range of Appala- 
chian Mountains with a glorious and dazzling dia- 
dem. Warned of the approach of night by this 
magnificent exhibition, I descended from the rocks; 
and having rewarded the Indian for his trouble, 
pursued my journey with as much speed as the 
way would allow. I had liardly ridden a mile, 



when the clouds began to gather, and put on a 
black and frightfiil appearance ; the tbuiuJer roOtd 
sternly over die mountains, which answered m krad 
and angry echoes; and the lightning, in long fork- 
ed streaks, made the growing darkness show more 
terrible. The wind had risen, too, and roared 
through the forest with deafening violence ; — while 
between the claps of thunder, Sie fidl of some of 
the noble trees on the hills, as they went down, 
crashing and overwhelming all beneath tbem, made 
the ground tremble. My horse became alaimed, 
and at everv peal shook like a leaf, — and the rain 
now poured upon us in floods. In this uapleaiant 
predicament the old Indian's prophecy sped across 
my mind, and I found mvselt much less of a scep- 
tic in vaticiny tlian I had been some hours before. 
After gaining tbe top of a steep and very runed 
hill, I was alK>ut to descend, when a solitery Ught 
at some distance from the highway suddenly threw 
its rays along the sheets of water which were ruib- 
iug down tbe sides of the road like torrents, and 
towards the beacon 1 hastened with all possible 
despatch. It was in the window of a log-bouse, 
planted on the very peak of the mountain, and sur- 
rounded by a few acres of cleared land. I dis- 
mounted, and without ceremony was about enter- 
ing the door, when the master appeared and ofiered 
his welcome. He was a tall, noble-looking moun- 
taioeer, nearly seven feet high, — posscsung all tl» 
easy freedom of a savage, and dressed in the cap 
and green frock of a huuter. He laughed as be no- 
ticed tbe condition of my dress and bade me enter, 
while he attended to my horse. He soon returned, 
and with hearty hospitality spread before me the 
contents of his larder. 

AVhen I had doffed some of my drippinc gar- 
ments, which the wild-looking but |>reny ^« of 
my host, officiously took and hung near the ne, I 
sat down to my supper, congratulating myielC ss 
the loud storm spent its fury around, that fortune 
had afforded me so lucky a shelter. 

*Well, stranger,' said tbe mountaineer, 'eat 
hearty,— there's plenty of venison in the woods. 
And come, tell all the news — I haven't seen a paper 
for a fortnight I have just come from a bant 
How do the Greeks and Spaniards coBie on .^— I 
hope they'll gain their in.lependence,— don't you, 
stranger? Ha ! they say now the battle is between 
the people and the kings — and Til bet on the peo- 
ple, if they only follow the true track.' 

I afforded him the latest intelligence from Spain 
and Greece, which was so fovourable to tbe cause 
of liberty, and he rubbed his hard hands tofetber 
with much delight, and drank to the success tnd 
prosperity of the patriots. His loquacity after sap> 
per, as we drew near the fire, became almost inces- 
sant, — but from its wildness and occasional fiR| 
kept me amused and wakeful till near mldnigjhL— 
Mingled with a hundred anecdotes of his huodog 
exploits, be told me an interesting and melancholy 
story of a young traveller, who, during tbe picvioQB 
autumn, had been suddenly atuicked with fever, at 
his house, and after some fow weeks' iUness, doziBf 
which he was most kindly nursed, had died, ud 
now lay interred a few yards from tbe boBtei's 
door. The little money the stranger possessed 
had been expended in procuring medicines , t b s 
generous hunter had buried him at bis own ex- 
pense, and his eye glistened as be described tfas 
person and gentle manners of the deceased. Tbe 
latter had left a bundle of manuscripts, wbicb my 
host brmght forinsi«ction, snying, be believed tbey 
were some sort of histories, — and as they were use- 
less to him, if I ciiose they m^fat become mine. 
Curiosity led me to accept tbe padtet, which I de- 
posited carefoUy in my saddle-bags, reserving it for 
future inspection. In the morning I bade aSea to 
my hcs,)itablc entertainers, and (ursueii my jour* 
ney homeward. ^ 

On examination, the papers proved to be skctdi» 
es of scenery,— hinu for description, — nemoraada 
of incidents, and two or three narratives nearly 
finished. From several circumstances related in 
a sort of journal, the autlior appeared to have been 
journeying in search of health,— but impressed 
with a sad foreboding that change of scene and air 
would both prove osdess. He spoke fd 
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one wilhoui bmUj or ant nUliTCi— ud is a be< 
ing for whom lew or no lean would fall ifier liii 
dMth. lodacd, fiom wbal I cnuld Inm, be 6\vd of 
a brokui bun. I now lelcct for putalicalion, the 
Kdlowing riam umog lb« Talei of Ibe Tnnller. 

The «taiy commence* about the oIojie? of 
the teveateentb cenlury, wben oiir Punt^in 
anceiton bad been establiihed in Hfw 
England for more than half a centD^. The 
two beroei — Edward Bradlej and Charlr^s 
Chesterlej, the firat the bod and the kcouJ 
fiie prot4f£, of the Rev. Mr BnuUe; — am 
aoon introdaced. Tbej learn from Uticai^, 
m Trieiidly IndUn, that Samoiet, a huslile 
and farociou* cbief^ wa» violenllj in love 
with Edward's aiiter, Agnei, and bad dc- 
Urmiaed to entry her awajr Trom her family 
faj fbice ; the attempt ia made, aod id de- 
feated bj Charles; of course, the rehciit>.l 
and tbe deliverer Mon find out that llicv 
are ia love with each other, and ia due time 
are married ; — and the Indian's eodenvour 
to carrj off Agon, which ia instantly and 
easily b^ed, is the only arent that occurs 
to roughen the coarse of ttieir love. As 
the rescue of Agnei is one of the auttt im- 
portant iocident* in the book, we give it lo 
oar reader*. Agoes, walkiof by the river 
side, ia seized by the Indian. 

Mil air, iVni iiid deletmiiied, had j-et a genllr- 
DC)3 when he addreifed brr, sad hu fieicc- Hud 
Bianial eye knl ill ferodty vben filled upon licr 
bee, and uiumed an eKpreuioD ofadonlioii isi'm- 



' I will fin,' said Charlu, and ptepaiiug Ina lifle, 
ha picieated the pieca, aiul tglaa callii^ to tbe lo- 

oidectd bhn to desist and ntniu. 

With the uutinctira sagadly of his cdbe, Ibe 
•BTB^ ceased lawiif fin a duiumiu, dnw (bt Mill 
inuumale body of Agues towards hiio, aad placing 
her in such a mansei ai near]; to shield bim, be 
again nsuBwd ibe oar ftad poshed Tigonnuly (at 
tbcbook. 

* The villain,' exdabned Chaitei, ' snd yet Ibere 
is not a mameot lo Ba lost. Shall I nin the riik 

' Yea,' auiwered Uocas, ' but Ibe wbile bonier 
mull now exen all his skill. I know ibe lednuD 
lo be ths Sadiem Samoset, and Ibe giil ii surely 
Ibe iiiicr oT your fiiend Edward.' 

Ad iDvoluatary gioan and exclamation orhoiroi 
Ijom Charles, at once evinced bis prior ignoranco 
sod preicnl fenn. He Uleied, and the nfle lunk 
from bii shouldei. He ttembled in every limb as 
look of despair, upoa Ibe canoe 
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written with great force. The last chap- 
ter dcscribea her trial and execution, and 
they are told welL Many of the circum- 
■tances, particularly the etatemetits of wit- 
nesses are hiatorically true ; and our read- 
ers may read with interest the descnption 
of scenes which, it may be hoped, noitber 
Ihey nor their posterity will see passing 
before them in ^cality ; scenes, which we 
could not believe wore e»er exhibited on 
earth, but for the most dtstinct and positire 

The news of the capture of Annie Grown soon 



(ledw 

The lenified gid now aitenipled. witb the 

Siencc of grief and deipoii, to deprecate Ibc 
I &le tbal threatened. Tlie Indian lirtentil 
without eniuiion, — but Filently, and exhibitlti 
symptom of change in rnalution, Throwint: 
■elf nl hi] feel, Bbe implored hii mercy, — nit 
ample reward. — ^tbe frjf nd^bip and gratitude o; 
family,— tbreaied him nilblhc luteieDgeincc 
would follow the peipetnlion of bi> crime '—but. 












lie puipou. Al length, itanlrt] hy 
njttling in thewood, be seised A<;iii.'! 
in his arms, and bore her, in ipite of bei suu<^i's 
and criei. lapidly to ihe caooe. Overcome iiiih 
hei exertions ana the horroi uf hei lilualion. shi: 
binled ; and the lavage placing ber in Ibe innue, 
enlered himieif, and puihiDg from the bank, padiil, il 
lapidly down Ihe iIiEam. He uied hii oais skill- 
fully, and was ipedily gaining ihe Oriddle iir ilu' 
river, when iwoJogi rushed from the thickeli|ukk- 
ly followed by two men, one of whom cairntd li 
nfle. lliey appeared lo iiave been altiaciiil hy 
the shrieks, which were loud, and uHrred ■> hy cmi: 
in the eilremityof teiror and diilttSk They lins- 
llly gazed aboui them, and as Ibe moon ■ini) :i 
btigbt and unclouded bghi upon the waicr, tli,' ,-ii- 
Doe was toon discorcied and hailed. Noaii'^nEi 
was lelomed from ihe boat, and the savage irdouli- 
led his exenions lo gain a bate and levellandiDi' ai 
HMDC distance below. 
' By Heaven,' exclaimed one of Ibe own on Ihe 



' Vei.' anaweied iiii companion, 'itisindeed . 
ledman. Bui do you recognise the female f 'JVo 
said tbc Mlwr, 'thai it impossible at this diurinci 



'Good God.' said Charles, 'sbonld I mias lbs 
wietcta and muidei bei — il ii too boiiiUa.' 

'Quick!— fire!' cried the Indian, ' oi all will 
be lost. The Great Spirit wiUdincllbe ball,— See.' 

Collectinc himself by a strong menial eSbn, Ibe 
yooUi seised his rifle ;— took deliberate aim,— and 
the report rung Ibrough the surroundiiv woods and 
luUa, answend by a ihouswiil echoes that al last 
died away ainoif tlis distant difls. In an agony 
of doubi and fear, ai the smoke disappBaied. 
Chailei gazed upon Ibe canoe. 'The savage illll 
beld llie oar. Me made two oi three striAet, each 
feebler than Ihe former, touered on his seat, and 
finally sunk to lbs bouomof Ibe canoe. 

Overcame by hit feelino, the liBe dropped from 
bis hands, and Charles UU, uck and exhausted, on 
the ground. But Uocas. wbo bad walched with 
deep anenlion Uie result, threw off part of bis dress, 
andTplungin^ into Ibe river, swamuwanis ths boat 



was too deepiv rooted, and the evidence brought 
against the unhappy ivoman, 100 strong to make Siv 
contoliation long orangty. Ii was dneimined ihit 
she sbouU be Ined forfliectimc of toicery.as well 
^ Bs for the murden of which ibe was sliangly sui- 
pected. The day appointed for the trial al lengtli 
OTiived, and the pritouei, wbo bad complained wiib 
fevetirii Impatience of Ibe delay, enlered the court 
wllb [be determined and insolent air of command, 
for wMcb she had so Umc been remarkable. The 
room was crowded, and ibe deep, piolbund atten- 
tion with wbictathe MoMtade watched every madon 
of the undaunted female, was strongly coloured by 
the fuperslitious dread with which ibey still regard- 
ed bet snpematDrol preleuiions. Pale and anxious 



adUKbank,wbere,ii 
I wailing his approt 
MsvingliAed the ii 



bei silenQ 



lied wiib le 



lo be Charles and Uncas, 
along the ibote for some iliiunce, fbllowiiii; 
canoe, anil repeatedly calling lo the roivei lo si 

■d 10 be eienins every nerve to icacb ibe <ij} 
die bank, which he now evidently appro.iclieil. 



le Ibrm of Agnes liotn 

, ,gj „|^ blood, 

j„, dischoigeofibe 

rifle. Placing bet upon the grass, Charles proceed- 
ed to sprinkle hsi face plentifully wilta water from 
the river, and al length experienced the delight of 
seeing tier once more slowly raise the lids of ber 
eyes, and gaze with a stare of alaim and uncer- 
tainty around. Hatlening to aiiiue her of bet 
safely — he eikdeavouied lo collect hei scattered 
lenses, and make Iter awate of hei su' 
happy rescue. Foi some moments the . ._ 
^tl seemed incapable of comprehend ing eithei bet 
pietent riluaiion, or the impoit of Ihe tender and 
sootliing attentions of ber protector, whose ques- 
tions she noticed no otherwise than by a wild and 
umncaning nic. Al last, lecoveied by tlie cold 
and copious haib ber deliverer bad scatleied over 
lier lace and lempies, — witb a pioliiund and lieavy 
si^ she seemed lo regain her lecollecllon, and 
seizine the band of Charles, slie involuntarily sunk 

tbigouen, and nature triumphs. 

Our limits will not permit us to make a 
minute abstract of Ibe story, There are 
some pictures of Indian manners, in peace 
and in war, and of the pecnlLahlies which 
at that early age prevailed among our fa- 
thers, which are well drawn, hut the whole 
power of the author seems concentrated 
upon his witch — Annie Brown — who is a 
little of a dupe, and much of an impostor, 
and altogether a most abandoned wretch; 
— much that relates toheriiconceiTsd and 
22 



fceea, wilh Ihe ftod, un« „•,-■ 

inxicly and excitement widi which the result was 
expected. I^iw and ludistmct murmuis ranthimmh 
Iba bdl, and the narralon of her supposed spells, 
(bund willins, tmtiied, and believing audilon. The ' 
solemn, dai£, and leraie countenances of Ihe as- 
sembled ministers and judges the teiroi exhibited 
by many of the spectaiiiii,— the nature of Ihe 
Clime, and the drtadhi punishment that waited 
upon conviction, witb die unbending and bai^ty 
sudadly with which the prisoner appeared at ibe 
bar, all tended to lendei tbe scene Impressive even 
10 awfuloets. Silence was commanded, and the 
trial commenced. With breatliless and unbroken 
altenrion, the audience hung npon Ibe Tarious, un- 
gulat, and incredible eridenoe oflered by a number 
detailed with minute and solemn 
less acts of tbe prisoner's necro- 

ils pleasures. 'The excitement which is tbe couse- 

Sjence of such fesr, is akin to tbe delirious aninu- 
on of which bitter and distaiteful drugs are often 
tbe parent,— and to which those wbo use them 
cling with unconquerable and growing fondness, 
The idea of fear often pvss a pungency to tbe ex- 
bibitioii, which without il irould appear compaia- 
I lively tame. Many uf the auditors, while ibey lis- 
' tened lo the detailed nomlires of the hog's sor- 
ceries, trembled as tliey gazed npon liei daik and 
uucoomnn fealuies, — bat cuiioaity triumpbed. and 
they lemained in her dreaded presence, (hiding tbe 

I Many elderiy men and women had given their 
(estimoay, when Ibe name of a female wllness was 
callvd. »ome linle Qelav ensued, and il appeared 
that Ihe wiiaess hesitalrd lo advouct. At the com- 



ulof t> 



appaienlly 

as she placed herself i 

vhaslly pa1( 









cast a rapid ^ 



islihe Tsiliag of 
« tlK Witch, as 



Annie observing hi 



nunar, and irritated at the disgust and laalhiv 
witb which tbe girl regarded her, deiennineo, 
tbou^ she had, hitneiio, maintained a surly silence, 
M revenge the insult ofieied lo her vanity. Pique 
It tbe otiencs, which she now imagined had been 
limed atber penonal appearance, seemed suddenly 
lo aiouse all her pride and venom; and tbe red 
ipot upon ber dark cbed, and ihe spaAle in bn- 
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eye, betokened the fierce violence of her awaken- 
ed resentment. 

After relating many instances of the prisoner's 
witchcraft, the girl proceeded to tell that^e had 
frequently been tormented by her in the snape of a 
black cat That she had numberless times attempt- 
ed to seize the animal, — but it had always eluded 
her vigilance, — until one evening she suddenly 
lushed upon it with a large knife, and inflicted a 
wound on the beast's foot, after which it never re- 
appeared. She heard afterwards, what tended to 
lubstantiate her suspicions, that the Witch had a 
bad wound upon her foot, which she no doubt had 
seceived while disguised under the form of the 
black cat. Such conclusive evidence was not to 
be resisted or doubted, and a murmur of horror and 
deep conviction ran through the crowd. Annie be- 
came almost maddened with rage, and watching her 
opportunity, she sprang upon the witness, and seiz- 
ing her b^ the hair, exdaimed with furious passion, 
* Ye he, ye lie, you pale-faced chit, no drop of 
my blood was ever spilt by such a whey-face. But 
1*11 see if a woman's nails can bring any from your 
white cheeks. 1*11 teach ve truth and better man- 
ners towards your elders.'^ 

The poor ^rl, in an a^ony of fear, made the 
roomecno with her frantic cries, and when the 
surrounding men had torn the Witch from her vic- 
tim, the latter was home off uttedv senseless, and 
wi|h the blood streaming from her cheeks. This con- 
duct contributed but Hole to influence the judges 
in her favour, and Annie was pronounced £uilty of 
the crime for which she stood charged. Nothing 
now remained but that sentence should be pronounc- 
ed upon the unhappy woman. The supenor jud^, 
an ancient and venerable looking personage, but 
who still, in his stem and anbencung countenance, 
exhibited an expression of diseust and horror as 
he regarded the prisoner, thus addressed her. 

*In the prosecution of this unibrtunate affiiir, 
the justices, judges, and all others concerned, have 
conscientiously endeavoured to do the thing that 
was right To this worthy end we have diligently 
and accurately consulted the precedents of torroer 
times, and the salutary precepts laid down and ex- 
plained by learned writers about witchcraft We 
have unweariedly studied Keeble on the Common 
Law, Chapter Conjuration. Sir Matthew Hale's 
Trials of Witches, printed 1682. Glanvil's Collec- 
tion of sundry Trials in England and Ireland. 
Cotton Mather*s Memorable Providence relating to 
Witchcraft, printed 1685. And it now remains for 
me 10 decide, and I do declare, that you Annie 
Brown have been j)roved guilty of the horrible and 
hellish crime of witchcraft, and that we do sentence 
3rou to the deatli, which you have 'by your wicked 
sorceries, so fully deserved. — And may God have 
mercy on your souL* 

Tlie wretched woman heard her fate announced 
with a calmness that shocked and intimidated many 
of the crowd. As the ju^ge concluded his address, 
she turned to the officer, and with a steady brow 
and unchanging voice, said, * They say the cuilty 
fear to die, and tremble at the bare apparition of 
death. But 1 entertain no such dread, and it can- 
not come too soon. Come, lead me back to my 
jail, or rather to the gallows, that I may rid me from 
the £aze of those I hate and despise.* Raising her 
tall figure to its full height, she advanced through 
the crowd, which gave way at her approach, and 
still seemed to regard her fierce and unbroken spirit 
with awe and terror. 

It was on a cold and gusty momine in the dreary 
month of November that a crowd collected around 
the door of the prison. It was the morning of the 
execution, and the assembled spectators, wrapt in 
their cloaks and hoods, waited anxiously and impa- 
tiently for the hour of death. I have watched the 
&ce8 of a multitude on such a day, and found but 
little commisi ration dwelling on the features of 
men or females. Impatient complaints at the de- 
lay, — neanless sneers at the feelings and expected 
fate of the criminal, half-smothered and brutal 
oaths at being detained in the cold air, were tlie 
sounds that most generally fell, plenteous and dis- 
gustful, upon the ear. 
A knot of three or four women hid collected 



near the door of the prison, and, at times, stood 
deeply interested in tneir conversation. An old 
and meagre looking female, with an air of doubt 
and derision on her countenance, seemed to be lis- 
tened to with deference and curiosity, as she, in a 
low and broken voice, harangued her auditors. 

* You have but little right as yet, Goodwife Daw- 
son, to crow over her downftdl. Betwixt the bowl 
and the lip much often falls, and it*8 a long step 
from the prison door to the gallows on the hill. 
Annie Brown is a powerful woman, and till I see 
her swing, I'll never believe that she dies on the 
gallows.* 

* I scorn her, living or dead,* interrupted Goody 
Dawson, * and if there wasn't a man to do the 
work, rd tie the rope myself, about her filthy neck. 
There*s but slight chance of her escape now, thank 
Heaven, unless she rides off upon her broomstick 
or her foul black cat And neighbour Walford, 
here, looks as if she thought it as likely as not. 
The hag will not put her nails upon an honest wo- 
man's face a^n, I guess.* 

*Do ye think it will happen?' whispered Good- 
wife Walford (with a pale cheek) to the oldest 
talker. * They say she can fly if she chooses, and 
no one would moimt the cart that could keep out* 

* Ah ! ye'll see when it comes to pass,* replied 
the other. * But mark what an ancient woman tells 
you, and one that has witnessed many things that 
few others look upon. If 1 see her hiang upon the 
beam, for all that I'll have my thoughts, — ye under- 
stand me, neighbour V 

'Yes — yes, answered her companion, moving 
close to her side and whispering in ner ear. * And 
if you'll let me have the charm, you spake about, 
to guard against her walking through our lone house 
— you shall have the ten shillings we talked of some 
days back.' 

* You shall have it,* said the old dame, * but hush, 
no more of that now. And have ye heard, gos- 
sips, of the bridal that*s about to happen ?* 

* No — no,* answered the other, and approached 
with instinctive curiosity towards the announcer of 
news. *Ah! well,' said the ancient relater of 
scandal, *I alwavs thought the sprightly young 
sportsman would be caught in that snare.* 

* What ! is the Madam Chesterl v*s son about to 
wed the minister's fair-headed daughter?' asked 
Mrs l^iwson, interrupting her companion. 

' If you had given an honest woman breath to 
teD her own news, neighbour, and not snapped the 
words from her mouth, you might have heard as 
much. As it is, you may make your own tale, and 
find hearers for it.* 

* And if there's not another wedding on the an- 
vil, I don't know a woman's eye,' said Dame Wal- 
ford. *She is a pretty and a nice ladv, the daugh- 
ter of the old general that was found dead in the 
forest and who, the folks say, was the wicked mur- 
derer of the sainted king that's gone. If there be 
not love betwixt her and the minister's melancholy 
son, I have little skill in lovers' looks.* 

* Do ye not hear the bolts drawing, neighbours ?' 
exclaimed the eldest speaker. ' Behold how the 
woman walks. Ah ! Annie, you were always a 
bold one. Come, let's follow and see all.** 

The group pursued the prisoner, who now ap- 
peared (guarded by the officers of justice) issuing 
from the jail, and on her way towards the place oi 
execution, at some distance on the hill. Of the 
trio who had iust closed their conference, the eldest 
moved with all the speed and vigour of her worn-out 
limbs, all feelings drowned in Uie eager longing of 
ungmtiheU curiosity. The Witch's former antigonist 
fed her hatred witlian unwandcring stare at the mis- 
erable object of her aversion ; while her youngt^r 
companion followed, pale, treml)ling, and faint witli 
the sight yet still led on with the stream of the crowd. 
When arrived at the spot where the career of an 
uncommon and fearless being was to close, a breath- 
less calm reigned throughout the assembly. And 
as the moment for the closing act of the disgustinc^ 
drama had arrived, the excitement of the specta- 
tors, wound up to its full height, showed itself only 
in deep, watchful gazing, and unbroken silence. 
The victim, with a &na step and steady gait, 



the awful preparations for his final task, and the 
minister, Bradley, advanced towards the onhappy 
culprit, to ask, for the last time, mercy on tier 
crimes. * She's a fearless woman,' muttered the 
old dame to herself, without taking her eyes from 
the Witch. * Look, the minister is going to pray. 
before she sinks. It's a fine and an awful sight, 
that's certain.' 

* She don't seem willing to hear the preacher,* 
whispered Dame Walford. ' She shakes her head 
at what he is saying. And now, behold, she looks 
fierce and anppry. What is it she says to him ? Can 
you bear, neighbour ? See ! see ! quick, — Heaven 
bless us!— She has thrust the minister from her, 
and plunged from the scaffold.* 



MZSCELZ^NY. 

[We print the fbllowmg remarks because they 
relate to an important subject which in some parts 
of our country demands an immediate attention, 
if what is commonly said of certain literary and 
academic institutions in neighbouring states be 
true. We have not the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the wTiter of these remarks, but 
are certain that he will agree with us in de|frecat- 
ing the folly which would undervalue the physical 
and natural sciences. They have their value, and 
will receive, in all enlightened ages and from 
all enlightened men, due culture- Still it is true* 
and should not be forgotten, that, excepting their 
important assistance to the mechanical arts, they 
have no true use or vulue, but so far as tlicy may 
be made to throw a light upon the study of the hu- 
man heart and mind— of man's hopes and duties. 

We believe that this country, and perhaps this 
age« will witness a regard paid to education, which 
in point of earnestness, of wisdom, and of happy 
consequences, will be far beyond any thing that 
history has recorded. The institutions of our 
country are preparing us for this and the spirit of 
our institutions demands it. We shall gladly aid 
in this great worit, with all our little power ; and 
we doubt not that our readers will thank us fot giv- 
ing to them and to the public any valuable truths 
upon a subject so important as education. In this 
connexion we would state, that in our nest number 
we hope to publish a review of a sensible and able 
pamphlet recently published by Mr J. G. Carter of 
Lancaster, respecting the means provided for pub- 
lic education in this State, and the true principles 
of instruction. — Editor.] 



MR EDITOR, 

If the enclosed remarks appear to you cor- 
rect you will oblige roe by publishing them. Though 
not perhaps adapted very exactly to the meridian 
of Boston, the Gazette, in traversing the Union, 
will, ( can assure you, meet many to whose opin- 
ions — and practices too— these animadversions are 
opposed in their full force. In the New England 
Statp;:, where all arc educated, a mistaken notion 
entertained by a few, with respect to the objects or. 
the true principles of education, can be but of little 
consequence ; the sound sense of the many will 
correct the mistakes of the few, and just principles 
will in the end prevail. But in tlxM-e States which 
have no system of universal education and no- 
eminently useful institutions to tdke the lead in. 
forming public opinion; or which perhaps, are just 
arousing from a lethargy of years, to a sense ot the 



mounted the scaflbld. The executioner finished ' importance of intellectual cultivation, in theu tte 
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mistakes and misconceptions of a smaU niuuber of 
influential individuals may be of serious detriment 
to the interests of education. W. R. J. 

OtrmcaUownt S^ 1824. 

REBCARKS ON THE POLICY OF BUBITITUTIIfG 
THE DI8CIPUKE OF THE SENSES FOR THAT 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

The importance of education, as a means 
of securing' national independence, as well 
as personal freedom and happiness, is ful- 
ly established. The foes as well as the 
friends of learning act upon the admission 
of the fact. In this country it is probably 
seldom doubted or denied. But though 
education is by all acknowledged, in gener- 
al terms, to be important, yet is not always 
clearly understood, in what particulars the 
public is most intimately concerned in the 
cause of general instruction ; and it may 
perhaps be owing to error on this subject, 
that the efforts made for the diffusion of 
knowled^ have, in some parts of our coun- 
try, availed so little towards forming a 
right national spirit, and building up a na- 
tional character. 

The world was long ago told, that " the 
proper study of mankind is man.'' Of late, 
however, there is some danger of its be- 
coming fashionable to controvert this plain 
doctrine, not by maintaining the propriety 
of ascending, as was formerly done, to the 
investigation of superior natures, but of 
descending to the examination of inferior. 
Passing from the extreme of mere metap 
physical speculation, and that unprofitable 
contest which began and ended in a jargon 
of technicalities, some persons would go to 
the opposite excess of directing the whole 
energies of the student to the examination 
of material or sensible objects, instead of 
employing them in the investigation of the 
laws and phenomena of mind, the bases 
and springs of human duty, and the true 
sources of human power. We are ready 
to admit that, so far as man is to be rank- 
ed with mere animals, or machines, so far 
may a maUrial or mechanical education an- 
swer the purposes of his humble existence ; 
and that, in every region and under every 
form of government, where permanent ar- 
tificial distinctions of rank exist, a vast pro- 
portion of the community will be compelled 
to content themselves with a mean, me- 
chanical sort of education. In such a state 
of society, the higher classes would never 
countenance the diffusion of knowldgc on 
subjects touching the natural equality, the 



ing the attention of the liberal scholar, from 
those speculations which might endanger 
the stability of ancient prejudices, despots 
who have thought to confine the elastic en- 
ergies of the understanding, hope to pro- 
tract their sway, and gain a brief respite 
for those systems of abuse, whose destruc- 
tion they perceive to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the .progress of genuine philoso- 
phy. 

Let us not be understood as undervalu- 
ing the natural and mechanical sciences. 
It is not denied, that, so fiu- as the knowl- 
edge of inferior being^s may contribute to 
the gfreat end of advancing human improve- 
ment, and of increasing human happiness, 
it is deserving of a place among the ob- 
jects of our early pursuit But we connot 
allow it the^rt^ place, nor admit it even to 
stand in competition with those studies, 
which refer directly to the mind, charac- 
ter, and condition of man. Contemplate 
nature in whichsover department, and un- 
der whatever form you please, and you 
will still discover, that the true source of 
our interest in the subject, is the connex- 
ion of that subject with human bemgs or 
human relaHons, It has be^n truly remark- 
ed, that ^ it is a higher effi>rt to unfold the 
passions, than to sketch a landscape ; and 
that we are soon tired of the most highly 
wrought pictures of natural scenery, unless 
there is some Rinaldo in peril, or Erminia 
in need of seclusion." It may be impor- 
tant to subdue the physical elements, and 
make them subservient to our wants and 
conveniences ; — but much more so, to sub- 
due the chaotic elements of human society 
to the form of a well regulated conomunity. 
It may be interesting to trace the growth 
and gradual perfecting of the plants that 
spring from the earth in endless variety ; 
but infinitely more so to mark the growth 
and development of human faculties. It 
may prevent downright idleness, to employ 
one's self in arranging, according to fan- 
cied or real resemblances, the most insig- 
nificant tribes of shells, pebbles, insects, 
and reptiles ; but will any man, in his sober 
senses, place this paltry occupation in com- 
petition with that of tracing the phenome- 
na of mind, and from single facts and de- 
tached observations, ascending to those 
general principles which are observed to 
govern its operations? or, drawing from 
the memorials of history, eloquence, and 
poetry, — the sentiments, the opinions, the 
actions of men, under various circumstan- 



mutual obligations, the political rights, and ces, and combining into systems and codes 



the religious freedom of mankind. All the 
purposes for which they would wish any 
degree of knowledge diffused, would be 
thwarted by teaching these subjects to the 
mass of their fellow men. 

It was a part of the policy of the dark 
ages, and is the policy of dark minds in 
thit age, to confine the pursuits of scholars 
to a few unimportant branches of knowl- 
edge ; to engage them in endless and aim- 
less disputes on subjects wholly beyond the 
nach of the human mind, or in trifling in- 
quiries into matters beneath its notice and 
degrading to its dignity. By thus diver t- 



thc principles of moral duty and of political 
order? Even admitting, what is by no 
means certain, that few capacities only can 
embrace these great subjects,— still there 
are numberless pursuits besides the study 
of purely intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy, which yet refer immediately to man 
and to his several relations, and which are 
unquestionably within the comprehension 
of the most ordinaory abilities. The lan- 
guages, customs, and manners of man, his 
tempers and propensities, his past condition 
and present state, furnish abundant materi- 
als by which men of moderate endowments 



may enlaige their conceptions, animate 
their powers, and raise their desires of 
eminence and usefulness. It may well be 
said, tl^t the true value of all studies may 
be measured by their reference to the 
study of humanityy in its broadest accepta* 
tion. 

But besides the general motives which 
urge on the attention of men in all ages 
and nations, the importance of this direc- 
tion of human inquiry, we may find other 
and more weighty arguments arising out of 
the age and region in which we live. The 
age is one most peculiarly interesting to 
those who regard the advancement and 
happiness of society. The relations of 
man to man, in all the social, civil, and re- 
ligious institutions of the world, are be- 
coming daily more and more clearly under- 
stood. The dogmas of despotism,— the self- 
derived power of sovereigns, — the homage 
of subjects, — the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of this or that royal house, — the connexion 
between patron and client, — between lleg^e 
and vassal, with the influence of hereditary 
wealth, and titles, are all gradually vanish- 
ing before those great truths, which are 
now beginning to he understood. The eco- 
nomical system of gfovemment also, as op- 
posed to the burthensome machinery of that 
plan, which reduced men to obedience by 
dazzling their senses with pageantry, is 
continually gaining advocates among all 
classes of society, and most of all, among 
the enlightened and reflecting. The in- 
quisitorial cell was once a popular as well as 
legitimate reward for the crime of judging 
for one^s self in matters of faith, and of 
doubting the supremacy and infallibility of 
him, whom a conclave had voted to be the 
veritable successor of Saint Peter. But a 
voice from the penetralia of the Vatican 
has told the world that even the inquisition, 
so long the favourite chastening rod of 
mother church, is inconsistent with the 
spirit and character of the present age. 
Notwithstanding these comparatively au- 
spicious appearances, — these partial conces- 
sions in favour of natural right, there is a 
most fearful contest still waging between 
public opinion on the one hand, and indi- 
vidual interest on the other. Ages past 
have witnessed all the engines which des- 
potic ingenuity could invent, levelled by 
particular states against the freedom of 
thought and expression. But the same en- 
gfines are now taking a wider range. As 
we have read the histories of nations, we 
have been diverted, or amazed, or disgust- 
ed with the games of fearful hazard which 
rdlors have undertaken to play with their 
respective vassals. We have often enough 
read of the assumption by sovereigns of the 
right to the entire disposal of the lives and 
fortunes of subjects, and we have even seen 
the brightest parts and learning prostituted 
to the vile purpose of strengthening ip 
monarchs, the vain and impious conceit 
that God had not raised up a king for his 
people,— 6ti< a people Jar his king. But it 
was reserved for the present centuiy to 
witness a simultaneous effort of the most 
powerful rulers of the earthy to impose on 
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the whole civilised world at once, the 
aeknowledgment of this monstrous and pre- 
posterous doctrine* Nor is there, in the 
present case, the shadow of a decent re- 
q;>ect for the common sense of mankind, in 
those who thns set at nought the rig^hts of 
the governed. With an impudent effron- 
tery, unparalleled in the annals even of 
their unblushing^ race, the despots of this 
a^ denounce the best of men, the wisest 
of institutions, and the clearest of princi- 
ples, as dangerous to the happiness of man- 
kind ! Every machine, as well of corrup- 
tion as of coercion, is to be put in motion 
by those pious confederates. Every effort 
of the intelligent and independent, to main- 
tain the maxim that ielf-gavemment it the 
right of Uie people^ wifl but draw closer 
and closer the bonds of union between the 
princes who are in league for the suppress- 
ion of this principle. 

Indeed if the balance of power was ever 
seriously threatened, it is so at this mo- 
ment ; — not the balance of power between 
a Charles and a Francis, a Geoige and a 
Leuis, or a Napoleon and an Alexander,— 
but between a band of arrogant pretenders 
to authority, their dependents and parasites 
on the one hand, and the millions of man- 
kind, embracing ail that is noble and digni- 
fied in morals and intellect on the other ;— - 
the balance of power between sober, en- 
lightened public opinion, resting on the 
foundation of philosophy ;-»and the detest* 
able and rotten prejudices of a benighted 
age, supported by the authority of the bayo* 
neL The Turk is by no means the only foe 
to civilization that humanity has now to 
dread in her efforts at improvement and 
happiness. The crusade is no longer that 
of Christian against Mahometan, but of 
Christian against Christian. It is no more 
a war of extermination against Saracens, 
but of proscription against — liberals; no 
longer a struggle for the possession of the 
Holy Sepulchre, but for the maintenance of 
the Holy Alliance, — that sacred combina- 
tion for perpetuating the blessing^ of bai^ 
barism. The first steps which mark the 
progress of this formidable conspiracy in 
every land where it gains a footing, are 
such as might readily be anticipated from 
a knowledge of its composition and charac- 
ter ; — ^the silencing of deliberative assem- 
blies, the shackling of the press, the sup- 
pression of free genius, and the prohibition 
of foreign literature,— -the closing of Uni- 
versities, the discouragement of general 
education, the abolition of all institutions 
which teach the true equality of men, and 
the denunciation of liberal principle^ on 
whatever subject and wherever extended. 
I well know, it may be thought needless to 
write of facts so well known as these are 
in this country. But it is not needUsi and 
ought not to be uselen. Degraded will be 
our character and dark will be our pros- 
pects, when the doings and purposes of 
the banded legitimates of Europe are not 
watched with ceaseless and jealous scruti- 
ny. Let the tale of their folly or their 
villany be thrice or ten times told, it ought 
not to be a dull one ; scarce any reference 



to their unhallowed and fearful proceedings 
can be Mipefs^uotif. 

To oppose these arrogant pretensions, 
this systematic and bold violence, not only 
all the pecuniary resources and physical 
eneii^ies, all the learning of scholars and 
the Ulents of authors, must be thrown into 
the scale of reason and liberality ;— but the 
enlightened opinions of an intelligent com- 
munity, whose influence is so appalling to 
treachery and perfidy ;— the thoughts and 
feelings, the approbation or detestation of 
united nations, whose sway despots them- 
selves acknowledge, while they quail be- 
neath the moral sublimity of characters 
which they cannot resemble, all must take 
part in sustaining the cause of justice, hu- 
manity, and civilization. With reference 
to this state of things, the education of 
men in all those matters that concern hu- 
man life and actions, that relate to duties 
and interests, that refer to the experience 
of past ages, or may beneficially suffect the 
moral and political condition of future 
times, is of incalculable importance. But 
if momentous in all countries, and under 
every form of government, then how much 
more indispensable must it be in tkU, to 
purify the fountains of public opinion ; to 
cherish in our institutions of learning a 
growth of manly sentiments and of just 
opinions on every subject relating to man. 
The differences in condition and duties, be- 
tween Europeans and Americans call for a 
corresponding superiority of intellectual 
culture on the part of the latter. In the 
former, either total ignorance or at best 
but a confined and mechanical education, 
for a great majority of the people, is per- 
fectly consistent with the performance of 
all the duties of submissive and profitable 
vassals; in the latter the exercise of civil 
functions is in some degree incumbent on 
every citizen ; duties are imposed on them 
which are not to be successfully discharged 
without an intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of human conduct in their vari- 
ous ramifications. 

Men here claim to be free from all re- 
straints of mere amtkorUy^ in matters spec- 
ulative as well as practicadL ; to possess not 
the permission, but the prerogative, to in- 
vestigate the foundations of society and of 
all its institutions. In most regions on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the Intimacy 
of one family as incumbents, in the su- 
preme offices of state, is, practically at 
least, admitted. On these shores the origi- 
nal inherent equality of men, and the right 
of the humblest individual, if possessed of 
talents and virtue, to aspire to the highest 
distinctions, are points as undisputed in 
theory as they are familiar in practice. 
There the usages of the land, whatever 
they may be, and on whatever flagrant 
abuses engrafted, are esteemed sufficient 
warrants to authorize the continuance oi' 
the most oppressive burdens, the most griev- 
ous violations of right, and the most palpa- 
ble perversions of common sense. Here, 
it is not enough to adduce the naked fact, 
that our fathers followed this or that cus- 
tom ; we must show that the custom itself 



is nooncilable with reason— with justice. 
In the old worid old creeds and formalitiesy 
framed in semibarbarous ages for the un- 
hesitating adoption of ignorance, have still 
a deep hold on the consciences of the cred- 
ulous multitude ; and men are thus induced, 
for cofweience' sake^ to maintain as true 
what in their contdencei they know to be 
false. In the new, eveiy man possesses, 
and every independent, reflecting man as- 
serts, his right to keep hie own contdencey 
form his own creed, and make up his own 
private judgment in every matter resting 
between himself and his God. 

If we have such duties to perform, such 
rights to maintain, such social interests to 
promote, then surely some subjects of study 
more noble, more manly, more liberal, less 
sordid and less tefuttoi (we use the word in iti 
original meaning) are demanded in expand- 
ing the intellectual powers of American 
citizens, than are required to fit, for mere 
personal thrift, the automata who crouch 
to the European dynasties. 



MORAL GOODNESS ESSXKTUL TO THE HIGH- 
EST EXCELLENCE OF POETRT. 

Too much of what is most admired as 
poetry, in all ages, forces us to insist on a 
distinction between what merely shows the 
richness of the poet's fancy and his posses* 
sion of true poetical power. We maintain 
that the object of poetr}', as well as of all oth* 
er arts, is to give pleasure and do good to man. 
The poet, who writes however skilfully on 
topics or in a style calculated to corrupt the 
reader's heart ; the sculptor, who makes a 
marble statue, displaying the g^atest per- 
fection of sculpture, but exhibiting a loath- 
some object; the painter, who prostitutes 
the most masterly pencil to base, mean, and 
wicked representations, have all shown 
themselves respectively to be not merely de- 
fective in moral gpoodness, but unacquainted 
with the first secret of their art. They 
have committed the same error, which an 
architect would do, who should construct a 
temple with a lofty dome in noble proper* 
tions, but in such a manner that the first 
time the sanctuary was thrown open, its 
walls would fall and crush a thousand men. 
Were this want of skill, he would be pui^ 
sued as an impostor; were it intentional, ai 
a monster. 

In poetxy, as in the two other arts usual- 
ly named with it, and as in eloquencei 
which in many respects resembles it, we 
bold, that purity of feeling and goodness of 
design are of the essence of the art ; and 
that he who wants them, wants, not some- 
thing better than the talent to awaken ad- 
miration, but wants the talent to awaken 
the highest poetical admiration. We know 
that whenever critic or moralist begins to 
touch upon the duty of poets to serve the 
cause of goodness, and undertakes to pdint 
bis artillery against licentious poetry ; the 
offending bards are apt to sneer or smile at 
what is said, as a sort of official cant of cus- 
tomary ethics. We do not, however, wish 
to fall into this strain, though we take it 
there is such a thing as virtue, Dotwitl^ 
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Standing the exclamation of Bnitus to tlie 
oontrarj; and thoig^ we reg'ard it as 
equally certain that, if there be such a 
thing, it is good to promote and bad to re- 
ast said dkcourage it ; and that it is not 
necessarily mere cant to maintain these 
piopositions. This we hold to be just ; bat 
we would say something a little different 
here, viz, that on philo6(^>hical principles a 
good spirit and good feelings are essential 
to poetry, eucMari; they belong to it tech* 
nically : they are essential to its greatest 
possible excellence ; that, though poetry is 
not good in proportion as it shows them, it 
is bsui in proportion as it shows the want of 
them ; and this, not morally but critically 
speaking. It is these, which unlock the 
fountain of tears, cause the blood to thrill, 
and the flesh to creep with delight, — which 
make the heart beat quick with a thousand 
varied emotions ; and these are the highest 
efects of poetry and eloquence. 

It is true, bad men may write poetry, 
which, in some degree, will produce some 
of these effects. But then bad men arc not 
totally bad ; few— none are so bad, as not 
to possess some of the purest and best feel- 
ings. Honor, in some sense or other, love 
of parents and of children, admiration of 
courage, of disinterestedness ; susceptibili- 
ty of being won, soothed, and disarmed by 
nnwearied, patient, long-suffering tender- 
ness and care ;— these exist in almost erery 
one likely to be applauded as a poet. On 
these strong, deep virtues, much of what is 
pathetic in poetry might rest. 

Again, when we admire as poetry what is 
notoriously vicious and bad, we often admire 
nothing but wit ; and wit and poetry are very 
different things. We suspect this to be the 
attractive quality in most of the licentious 
poetry, which, in past and present days, 
has gained a high reputation in the world. 
Now, though poetry is used in such a wide 
acceptation, in common pariance, that wit In 
Yerse would be included under it, yet cer> 
tainly it is not poetry in any strict sense of 
terms. We are perfectly willing it should 
be called so ; nor do we aim at any prud- 
ish nicety in the use of language. But 
we only protest against the attempt to prove 
that poetry may be licentious, because wit 
may be. 

This is no new doctrine in principle, for 
the ancient schools of rhetoric taught that 
" none but a good man could be an orator," 
that is, a perfect orator. There may be 
much fine speaking, graceful gesture, in- 
genious aigument, and extensive learning, 
without moral goodness. And these go 
veiy far toward the composition of an ora- 
tor; especially where the mass of the audi- 
tors may be no better than he who address- 
es them. But still it is true that all these 
qualities would appear to greater advan- 
tage and produce greater effect, if they 
were moved and inspired by a strong sense 
of sterling conscious worth. The reason 
why, in schools of oratory, less may be said 
on this point^or would be said if we had 
any such schools^is, tliat goodness is a 
thing beyond the schools to tcacb. Though 
• part of the orator's apparatus of power, 



though the mightiest spring in the engine, 
with which he heaves the mass of society ; 
he must acquire it by other discipline than 
that of his books or his masters. The 
same may be said of goodness as a part of 
the art of poetry ; it belongs to the art, but 
cannot be taught from its canons. 

We should not be at all afraid to go through 
the history of poetry, from its dawn on the 
Ionian coast down to the present day, in 
order to find, from an induction of all the 
case, a confirmation of these views. We 
believe that, in almost every instance, the 
character of the poet will appear to have 
been reflected in his works, and that the 
tone of his works will afford an indication 
of his character. It is true there will be 
some difficult cases in the application of 
this rule. But it must be remembered that 
both poetical excellence and moral charac- 
ter are extremely complex ideas ; and that 
opposite and apparentlv inconsistent traits 
may exist both in the life and in the verse. 
To apply these reflections to a parallel 
case : we consider the moral character of 
the Waverley novels, though far from being 
of one uniform and unspotted excellence, 
yet as proof positive against the silly para- 
dox, which, in defiance of the strongest in- 
ternal evidence, and in contradiction to the 
otlicrwise unanimous voice of £urope and 
America, pretends to attribute the portraits 
of Flora Mclvor, Jeanie Deans, Rebecca, 
and all the other amiable conceptions of 
romantic or suffering goodness, to an unheard 
of wretch of a Dr Greenfield, driven from 
society for infamous crimes. 
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MoiniMKHT MonirrAiir. 

Thou who would*it see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled ia harmony on Nature^s face. 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 
The beauty and the majesty of earth 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forn^t 
The steep and toilsome way. There, as thou 

8tand*st, 
The haunts of men below thee, and above 
The mountain summits, thy expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 
To which thou art translated and rartake 
The enlargement of thy vision. Thou shalt look 
Upon the green and rolling forest tops, 
And dou-n into the secrets of the glens, 
And streams, that with their bordering thickets 

strive 
To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze, at once, 
H<»re on white villages and tilth and herds 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent and the wind 
And eagle's shriek. There is a precipice 
That seeaps a fragment of some mighty wall 
Built by uie hand that fashioned the old world 
To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. To the north a 

path 
Conducts you up the narrow baitlcmcnt. 
Steep is the western side, sha^y and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint. 
And many a lianging crag. But, to the east, 
Sheer to the vale |o down the bare old clins,— 
Huge pillars, tliat m mldille heaven upbear 
Their weatlier-beaten capitals, here dark 
With the thick moss of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 



Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning, from that huge gray 

wall, 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thme eai 
Over the dizzy depui, and hear the sound 
Of winds that struggle with the woods below 
Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 
Is lovely round ; a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertUe meads. 
The paradise be made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages. Ou each side 
The fields swell upward to the hills; beyond, 
Above the hills, in the blue disunce, rise 
The mighty columns with which earth props 
heaven. 

There is a tale about these gray old rocks, 
A sad tradition of unhappy love 
And sorrows borne and ended, long ago. 
When over these fair vales the savage sought 
His game in the thick woods. There was a maid, 
The fiiirest of the Indian maids, bright-«ycd. 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 
And a ^y heart. About her cabin door 
The wide old woods resounded with her soflg 
And fairy laughter all the summer day. 
She luved her cousin ; such a love was deemed 
By the morality of those stem tribes, 
Incestuous, and she struggled hard and long 
Against her love, atul reasoned with her heart 
As simple Indian maiden might. In vain. 
Then her eye lost its lustre and her step 
lu lightness, and the gray old men that passed 
Her dwelling, wondered that they heard no morrt 
The accustomed song and laugh of her, who«c 

looks 
Were like the cheerful smile of Spring, they said. 
Upon the Winter of their age. She went 
To weep where no eye saw, and was not found 
When ail the merry girls were met to dance. 
And all the hunters of the tribe were out ; 
Nor when they gathered from the rustling husk 
The shining ear, nor when, by the river side, 
Thev pulled the arape and startled ^e wild shades 
With sounds of mirth. The keeu-eycd Indiau. 

dames 
Would whisper to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say, The girt will die. 

One day Into the bosom of a friend» 
A playmate of her youneand innocent years. 
She poured her griefs. Thou know'st, aud thoti 

alone. 
She said, for I have told thee, all my love 
And |uilt and sorrow. I am sick of life. 
All night 1 weep in darkness, and the mom 
Glares on me, as upon a thing accurst 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once 
I loved ; the cheerful voices of my friends 
Have an unnatural horror in mine ear. 
In dreams mv mother, from the land of souls. 
Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame ; 1 cannot bear 
Their eyes ; 1 cannot from my heart root out 
The love that wrings it so, and I must die. 

It was a Summer morning and they went 
To this old precipice. About the clifls 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and skins of wolf 
And shaoy bear, the offerings of the tribe 
Here ouule to the Great Snint, for they deemed, 
Like worshippers of the elder time, tliat God 
Doth walk on the high places and affect 
The eartlM>*eiiooking mountains. She had on 
The ornaments with which the father loved 
To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed girl. 
And bade her wear when stranger warriors came 
To be his guests. Here the friends sat tliem dowu. 
And sung, all day, old songs of love and death. 
And decked the poor wan victim*s hair with flowcr!«, 
And prayed that safe and swifl misht be her way 
To the calm world of sunshine, where no grief 
Makes the heart lieavy and the eyelids red. 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 
Below her — waters resting in. the embrace 
Of the wi<lc forest, and maize-planted slade^ 
Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 
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She gsied apon it long, and at the light 
Of ber awn viJIagfl pepping throa|1ftbB ttttt. 
And ber own dwelling, and the cabin loof 
Of him slie loved with an unlawful love. 
And came to die for, ■ warm gatb of tetli 
Itan fiom hei eyei. But vhca Ihe lun grew Ion 
And the hill >lnilow> long, ttie threw benelf 
t'roin the sleep rock and peiiibed. There wi 

■cooped 
Upon the mouDlaia'a Mmtbem ilope, a grsTe, 
And there they laid her, in tiic very gaib 
With which the maiden decked hencir far de«ti 
With the same withering wild flowera in her hai 
And o'ci Ihe mould that corned her Ihe tribe 
BuitI up a rimple moDument. a cone 
Of SDull Idoic Bioncs. Tbenceforward. all wh 

paiied, 
Huolcr and dame and TJcgiu. lud a none 
In lilence on the pila. It itandi there ;et. 
And Indian! from t)K dinant Weal, that conM 
To viiit where [heir falhen' bonei are laid, 
Vet tell the •oirowful tale, and to ihii iij 
The moualalD where the bapleu maiden died 
IB called th«M ' -- " • 



" Tht HtK iky it hafjfi." 
1 would I were yon lonely bird, that slims 
So gladly o'er thy dancing waves, dear lake '. 
Dipping flt times her gray and glancing wing. 
And wheeling wide along thy sur&ce blue. 
t would I were yon lily no thy breast. 
Floating, hut fattened to her hidden bed. 
Spreading her inow^wtaile peUls to Ihe skies, 
And shedding forth her fragrance o'er thy waves. 
Or would I were yon fleecy, eiige«ilt doud. 
Borr.e like a spirit through the high, blue air. 
Holding lucounr sereoe through lealioi of peaca 
And imaged forth in thy l>lue deplhi below. 
Bui no !— I check my roving fa^cft with.— 
Blest Hs they ate, in deep innquiUity, 
Peichanrc not all unconscious of dieir>oyi, 
I uould not be the thing that cannot share 
The higher joys of all created things. 
Better to gaze — a* now t gaze, dear lake^— 
Upon thy liviM wnves that dance in glee, 
Or up to yon blue arch that i> all peace, 
« 1 .u. i.^eie-itirred. roaring woods, 

ishieM. 
Batter to feel the peace of Nature's iaca 
Stealing across the vain and worldly mind. 
And lioking deep into tlie injnasi heart, 
Making all apod, and pure, and happy there. 
Jamaica FlaxttM, Augutt 1. AOBU. 



Nor 



sxirovDJMCi. 

ITB not for those who sweetly Attf, 

soWy, gently, niA W nK ; 

grieve loi ihoM who slnmber dae^ 
in mother earth's all tnutqoil breati ; 
for Ihey at last have ceased to weep. 
And hear not now the wave* that swaep. 
—That sweep Ibeir qniet to motefl i 
For Silence will her vigils keep 
When Ihey Ihe lonely tnrf have pretti 
And pain and anguisn, wo and ■trl&i 
And all the varied ills of life. 

They know no more forever; 
for death, thai breaks all bumao ties; 
The •arrows Hlih the tympalhies 

<y monal man cao Kvei. 
His heart shall heave again with siglu 

Never— oh never ! 

Bnt maam for those who live to waap 
The wreck thai bilter sorrow leavM I 
Who cling to life's tempestuous steep 
tVhila dark Ihe swllw ocean heavea. 
And only bear its dismal iKell. 
Tu Iremble [est each coming wave. 
That they but feebly can repel, 
ShtlJ ^Mh ibem to a yaimhig pavei 



Or, in disdainfiil mockery. 
Still leave them in despondency 

As they have lingered ever; 
Like stranded barks upon Ihe shore, 
The hollow surges round them roar. 

And still from comfort sever. 
Joy hloomi for them on earth no mors 

Never — m never 1 



Frmn Iht Chtnktt. 
Ijght of my life I 
Quench'd is thy gladd'ning beam so tooD ? 

Or ere tby joys were rife. 
Or thou had'sl leach'd by biighletl hood ! 

Thy days how few ! 
How swifter tlian the eaglet's Aigbl 

Amid yon heavea of blue. 
Thy course '. like hiro soon rapt from light 

Ught of my life ! 

And artthou gone— forever gone ^ 

Oh Grief! to thee the strife 

I yield — flew then my teais, flow on. 

And tby cold bed '. 
TVilh otiiei drops 'tis moiiiened loo: 

Tears by a lather ihed— 
A sister's tears — iby tiuf bedeir. 



IHTBIAIaBKCII. 



Sonie French Uterati, whether in jeat or 
eameat we know not, have plannAd a moat 
g-rand and romaDtic enterprUe ; an aaaocia- 
tion baa been formed for the eatabliihment 
of a apleodid work, to be called " La France 
Rom antique." The said company haa pub' 
liabed a protpectiu, from which the folloiving' 
ia an extract " 'The important work that 
we announce hai no need of those poinpou» 
preamblea with which proapectuaes are uau- 
allfGODinieQced. ThecelebratedSirWalter 
Scott iiaa aet the faabion of bistorioal ro' 
mancea ; and our France ia aa fertile as 
Scotland in curioua tradiliona and singnlar 
cuatoma. Tlu4 work will conaUt of a» man; 
volumes aa there have been kingt in France. 
We bave cboaen tbla arrangement, in order 
to enter tlie more eaaily on the develop- 
ment of the idea of a modem writer, that 
■every wverei^ ^ves the impreaaion and 
Asatur^a of hia own character and manners 
to the epoch in which he gosKTa*.' But 
that which will eapecially excite the intor- 
eit of the public, and inaure the success of 
this enterprise is, that Ihe work will be a 
monument of the many cualoms anS uMgei, 
and glory of France, on which will be in- 
•cribed the origin of various illustrious 
families, and on which their history may 
be traced from reign to reign down to the 
present time," 



tial iafonnalion respecting the events in 
FaragVay, where Dr Franzia atill govema. 
Tlie fbUowing- appear to roe to be the moot 
anthentic particulan relating to the fote of 
Mi Bonpland, which has exeitedio much in- 
terest in France and England, and where- 
erer this courageous and enterprising trav- 
eller is known. About two \e£n and a 
half agi>, M. Bonpland waa at Santa Anna, 
OD (he east bank of the Rio Parana, where 
he bad formed plantations of the mattj, or 
the tea of Paraguay. About eleven o'clock 
in the momiiig he waa seized and carried off 
by a detachment of eight hundred of Dr 
Franzia'a troops. They deatroyed tbefdan- 
tationt, which were in a moat flouriahing 
state, and aeized M. Bonpland, and the In- 
dian fankiliei whom the mitdiu»a of hi* 
character, and the advantages of the rii- 
ii^ civilisation, had engaged to settle near 
bim. Some lodians escaped b; awimming, 
others, who resisted, were massacred by the 
soldiers. M. Bonpland, taking on biashould- 
era a port of his precioui collection of nat- 
ural hiatory, was conducted to Assumption, 
the capital of Paraguay, and sent from 
thence to a fort in quality of physician 
to the garrison. It la not known how long 
be remained in this exile; bat I am a»' 
aored that be has since been sent lor by 
Dr Franzia, the Supreme Pirector of Fai> 
raguay, and ordered to another part, to su- 
perintend a commercial oommunication be- 
tween Paraguay afld Peru, peibape towardi 
the province of the Chiquttos and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. M. Bonpland la to com- 
plete at that place the making of a great 
itKid, at (be same time that he will pursue 
his botanical researches. His friends Bat- 
ter themselves that the atepa taken by the 
French govemmenl, those of the Institute, 
and of M, Von Humboldt, will not be un- 
Buccessful. Cieneral Bolivar has also writ- 
ten a letter to the Supreme Director of 
Paraguay, in which he claims our country- 
man, in the mott affectionate terms, as the 
friend of bis youth. If M. Bonpland is so 
fortunate as to return to Europe, he may 
throw great light on countries hitherto ud- 



Jlio Jantiro. — During my stay ... ...m. 

country I have obtained pretty circunutao- 1 



A subscription has been set on foot in 
Paris for two young Greeks, who, when re- 
turning to their country, were made prison- 
ers by an independent Pacha on tbe«oaat 
of Barbary, who left them no alternative 
between apoatacy, death, or a ransom of 
30,000 piastres. Too poor to furnish the 
ransom, and too conscientious to abandon 
their religion,, they decided on death \ and 
neither promises nor threats could shake 
their resolution. The delay granted by the 
Pacha bad nearly expired, when the report 
of the devotednesa of (heae two children 
[one V} and the other 13 years of age) ar- 
rived in Europe. A subscription, com- 
menced instantly at Rome, produced half 
the amount ; the Duke of Orleans has sob- 
scribed SOOO francs ; and the eSbrts of phi- 
lanthropists in various parts will no doubt 
soon procure the liberation of these inters 
estiag youths, and their return to the em- 
brace of tbeir stnggiliv Dosutry. 



TBB DNITBD STATES tlTSRART QAS&TTB. 



The followiiiKis a literal copy or^ letter 
from this celebnled artiit to Mr Pope, auil 
was found in the original manuscript oJ 
Pope't IruiBlatioi) of Ihc Iliad, which, as is 
w«ll knowD, vaa wrilten upoD scrapt of 
paper aOi the backs of letter*. 

« Dearfriend, — I find them picture* arc 
■0 verj fi«»b,beii]; painted in three coUcr-s 
ftod aqfhl to be new leTerall days; for ns 
they are, it i* impracticable to put tbcm 
were tod intend'm. It would be pillj tbt'\ 
*abcn]la take du|L Jemmv itays here Q ur 
10 days, anil will not fail of sending thc^oi 
when reddyi and 1 am (giTiag my hearij 
and humble servis to your dear mother) 
Your nuMt sincere serraut. 



HonuHxnT TO dh uillie. 
ilo individual of the medical profession 
bat ever received anch posthuraous honoiii'^ 
from his brettren a* Uie late celebrated 
Dr Baillie, who for mapy jean stood t\e- 
cidedlj at the bead of the facultj in tlic 
metropolis of the British empire, and ir^c 
Horded by all classes as a kind of medicul 
oracle. The colleges of Physicians ai^il 
Surgeoni of London have each of thrm 
TOted a bust, to be executed by Cbaotry, 
and placed in their balls; aod the Medicu- 
Chirurgical Society propose to have a jkt 
trait of him for, their library. The mem- 
bers of the medical profession througboui 
Loudon hare likewise reaolved to set oc 
toot a subscription, with a view of erect- 
ing- a monument to his memory in St Paul'i 
or Westminster Abbey. The most distin- 
guisbed individuals io the profession ore 
wartnly engaged in promoUag this object. 



glass, but without BuAering any harm; and 
on the evening before the body was found 
consumed, he bade farewell to a fellow 
lodger, and assured him they should not 
meet again. 

RTDKOPttOBIA. 

The following is an abstract of a curious 
table inserted in Hufelaod's Journal for 
March 1824, containitig a statement of the 
number of deaths from liydropbabia in the 
diSerent departments of tJte Prussian 






o 1666; 



Dcatbi. Tears. Dtathi. 

lUltf .... 104 18U .... 79 

1811 .... 117 1816 .... 201 

1812 .... 101 1817 .... 228 

1813 .... 65 1318 . . . . 3S8 

1814 .... 137 1819 .... 356 

It appears that thej occurred more fre- 
quently in some province* than in others. 
They were most frequent in Marienwer- 
derS38, and Bromberg 163 ; then in Brvs- 
lau 90, and Oppeln 53, io Tner 46, and in 
Aachen 58. In nine other provinces the 
cases were vefy rare or totally abspit 
Dr Hufeland accounts (or this great diver- 
sity, by remarking, that the provinces in 
. which it is frequent are contiguous to forests 
I containing wolves, as those of Poland, 
Prussia, and the ^rdeDiw*. 



The Edinburgh Medical Journal con- 
tains the following notice of a report-cil 
case of spontaneous combustion. "Vi'e 
have received from Dr Klaatach of Berlin, 
an account of some inquiries he made into 
the particolar* of one of the cases of spon- 
ItneouB combustion, quoted from a French 
journal, in our number for last Octobrr. 
Taking advantage of an opportunity ••>' 
communicating with the mayorof Beauvais 
where the accident happened, DrKlaatscl>. 
with the laudable desire of sifting such s, 
wonderful case to the bottom, prwiured r 
eop; of the report drawn up by the officti' 
of police, who investigated its circaoutaii- 
ces. The wholo body, accordii^ to tlji.^ 
nport, was found totally consumed exce]it 
the head and one leg. Near the body *ti»il 
a brass cbafingdisli, oontaimng ember^i : 
aad consequently Ur Klaatsch very proper- 
ly insists tbat this case coonot be constder- 
M one of indisputable self-burning. A I 
the same lime, we presume there can be 
no doubt of its being one of pretematorul 
CMnbustibility 1 which, we suge^sted, was 
the limit of our belief with regard to all 
inch stories. It appears tbat the subject ul' 
die tiase had intended la destroy himsell'. 
About a week before his death, be champed 
and swallowed three fburllii of a diiitkitig 



At Ihe UnivertUy Prui — Cambridgt 
[Sevsral of which sra ibonly to be jiubliihw 

CVMMIHC*, HtLLUKD, t Co. BcSIOD.] 

No. H., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
FbilosoDhy and the Arts. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 

omical uul Praclicil. By Williun Enfield, 
LL. D. Fnunfa American «Ulian, with impiove- 

A General AbndgraeDt and Digest of 

American Iaw, widi Occaaioutl Kolei and Com- 
Nathan Danr. LL D- In Eight vol- 

. Sixth Cam- 

t Lulin of the Notei 

y it Iranilated into Engliib. 

Fu bliits Virgilius Maro ; — Bucolica, Geoi^ 

lies, ft £dcu. With EoEliih Noiei, Sbi Itie nte 

of Schools. 

A Greek Grammar, detigoed for the use 
of Schooli. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 
A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
RealAclioni. Bv Awhel Steanu, Profeisor of 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Grtsk. from the Text of Grieibach, with ■ Leri- 
con in EiuJi*h of all the words coniuued in tJiem; 
deiigned loi die use of Schools. 

Sevcnieen Discourses on Several Texts 
□f ScriptDie; nddrenMd to ChrislisnAiienibliei in 
Villani near Cnmbridge. To which are added, 
Sii Morning EnerciKB. By Robert Robinion. 
First Americui tdiiion. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Ckilbuio. 

Poetical Works of William Woidsworth. 
[d4 toJs. llrno. [Subscriptionireceived al No 1. 
Comhiil, BosioD, tnd al the Bookstore, Cambridge.] 



By Cuininw; (, HWmrd, if Co. — Botton. 
A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 



By WeUt Sf Lilly— Boilon. 
A System of Universal Geography. By 
M. Mslie-Bnin. editor of tbe Annalei del Voya- 
ges, tf^. T vols. 8vo. 

By H. C. Corey if I. Lta-^PhUaddphixi. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the source 
of the St Peters. LaJie Wianipeck, Ldte o( tin 
WDodi,lx.; perfonnedin the year 1833. By or- 
dai of the Honounble John C. CaDxHio, Secreiniy 
of War ; under the direclion of Major Stephen 11. 
Long- Compiled from th« Noiei of Mnjur LonK, 
Meiit* Say, KsiUng. Calhoun, anil other gealle- 
men of ths party, by WiUism H- Keating, A- M-, 
tec. tec, Piofeiior of triineiology and Chemistry 
In lite IJnivenily of Pentuylvanla, and Geulccist 
and HiMoriograpber tn the Expedition. WiUi 
PUteL 

Body and Soul ; consisting of a series of 
Lively and Pathetic Storiei. 

Digest of American Reports. By Thom- 
as P. WhaitoD. Eiq. 

Essays on the Variolous, Vaccine and 
Varioloid DiKisei. By Nathaniel CUapmnn, M. D. 

Chapman on Ffiver. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. 

A System of Midwifery. By William P. 
Dawes, M. D. 



XiIBT or NBW PVBtilCATXONS 



By CumniMg*, HiUiard,if Co. — Bo*ton. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law. By Nathan Datie, LL. D., t;oaii' 
sellor at Law. Vol- IV- 

The Priz« Book, No. V., of the Public 
I^iin School in Boston. 

The Poetry of Numbers, or a Method of 
making Latin Vene ; whereby any one oT ordina- 
ry capacity may be tauglu to moke thonsands of 
Hcxanwler and PentaawtfrVenei, which ibali bs 
true Latin, inie Vetic, and good Sense. By a 

The Monitor ; designed to impiove the Tatir, 
tbe Undernandii^ and the Heart. Ad. X. Vol- li- 
fer fktober. 

Letters to the Hon. William Prcscott, 

LL. T>.. on the Free Schools ofNew England ; with 
Remai^Li upun tbe Principle! of lutuucljon- liy 
James O. Carter. 

By Olivtr Everett— .SMbm. 

An Oration, proimuD(»d at Cambridge, 

before llie Society of Phi Beu Kappa, August 2T, 

1 of Liberty, an Ode, recited 
before the * B K Society of Harvard Univenily, 
•iguitiT, 1834. By Henry Ware, jr. 

By Ridiardton S( Lord — BoiIom. 
Remarks on State Rights. By a Citizen 
of Masiacbnielu. 

By Georgt Oardatp—Botton. 
Grey's Exercises in Orthography. Con- 
lioing SelectleiB linni the most adiaired Authors 
and Vene. By Joseph Grev.jr. First 

I Stoa toe Second Loadon Edition. 
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By Jacob B. JSoore — Concord, /f. H. 
Kcpoiia of Cbbcs Ar^ed and DctBrmin- 

ed in Uie Sunrrme Couil of Jmlicniun for the Suie 
of New H»ra[Bhire, betivwn fpbruiTV. IBIH. and 
May, 1813. inclusive. Collected liy tV. M. Eieb- 
nrdjon and Levi Woalburj. Conitituting VoL 
II. N'ea* Hampiiii™ Bopons. 

Bij WUdfv Sf Campbea-~J^eui York. 
Hume and Stnollet Abridged, andicon- 

(inii^d to iheAcceuion of George IV. By John 
Robinion, D. D. Witb 160 En^iingi- 

By S. King—J^tv) York. 
The Life of Benjamm FnmkliD. Writ- 
ten by IlinmUl 

TliB Wreath. A CollectJOD of Poemi 

from Cetebntcd Aulbon. 

By H. C. Cany Sf I. tto— PAtJodelpAw. 
NarratiYeofaPedestrianJonmej through 

RiMiiB and Sibethn Tartary. from the Fronlien of 
Ctunalo the Fnicn S«a, aod Kampicalk*; pe^ 
tbimed^ during the yean 1820, "jl, '33. and^ 
By Capt John Dundji Cochrane. B. N. 

Tales of a Traveller. Parti. Kj Geot- 
frey Craylon, Gent. Author of "The gketch 
Book," '■ Biaccbtiitee Hall." Ac 

The Wilch of New Eng-Und ; a Romance. 

The Blank Book of a Small Colle^r. 

The Inheritance. By the Anthor of 
"Mairiage." 2 vol), limo. Price, 82,15. 

By AbmJiam SmaU— PAiZoiMphio. 
A HtatoTj of the ColoDiei planted bj the 
Enelitb on the Canlinenl of floitb America, horn 
thai Setilennal. to the cotnmencciuent of that 
War wtuch termioaled in Ifaeir Independence. By 
John MirUuUl. 

By Fielding Luccujr. — BoWmore. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of *he Enfr- 
Hib and Spuiiih Ltngoages; ivhereln tbe Wordi 
which are inbjecl to two or ntore ipeUiogt «ni 
written in their difie rem onbo|;rapbiei. Compiled 
from Neuman. Connelly, lin. By Mariuio CnU 
y Soler, Praleuoi of the Spaniw Latignige in Si 
Mary'i CollcKe. author of a Spuiih Cninmai. tx. 

Gramatica de la Len^a Caitellana, 

aqnallo* eitnogenu, qae deaeen conocer lot priik- 
cipioe. baDezai, y ;enio del idioma CaKeUana 
Compueita pot Maiiuia Cubi y Solct. 

A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to 



Mary'i College. 

By Martin RnUr — Cintiiaiati, Ohio. 
Ad Easy EnlraDi^e into the Sacred Lan- 
Euage; being a coociw HebrewGraiiuiiar,irilhout 
Pointii. Compiled lor tbe uie and encooi 
uf Lraraen, and adapled to nich a> have 
aid of a Teacher. By Martin Ruler, D. D. 



THS TTirlTSD STATES KITSSAKY QAZSTTB. 



woaKs FnoroBBD. 

a. Potter, fc Co. PkHadelphia, propose 
pubUttainft by lubwriirion. IKicounei and Dii«r. 
tadoni on the Scriptural Daclrioa of Atonement 
and Sacrifices and of the principal AigumeoU ad. 
vanced. and ibe mode of Beaaaning employed by 
the Opponenti of tboie Doctrinei. as held by the 
BiUblithed Church, with an AppendiT. containinE 
mme Strictuiei on Mr Belthatni Account of tbe 
Unitariui Scheme, hi hit Review of Mi Wilber- 
6»G«'i TnttiM; tocettaetwithBanukiaolheita- 



viiioaof ihe NcwTeMament, Ulely published by 
the Unitaitans. By William Magee, D. D, r. R.S. 
M. R. I. A., Dean of Cork, CluipUin to bit Ex- 
celleccy tbe Lord Dculenant of Iielsnd. late S- F. 
T. C., and Piofsuor of MadieinBtici in the Uni- 
veraitv of Dublin. From the fi^ and lait. Lon- 
don mnon. 



ASTERTXSBUEirTS. 



ELEMEHT* Or OMOAAPBV— AMCIEHT AMD 

CUMMINGS, HILUABD, U CO. have 
publlabed a o^w and moch improved edi- 
tion of this nvrk. The Geography is print- 
ed in a hafldsome atjle, and a new map of 
Ihe Eastern and Iffiddle Sutea is added to 
the Atlas. 

Extmdt from Htvuvi, ^ 

" Mr Worcester's Gflofrapby appears to 
us a most excellent maaaal It ia concise, 
well arranged, fre« /rom redundancies and 
re^titions, ^ad containa exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of tbe natural and 
political characteristic* of each country. 
The tabular vieira are of great value." 
^''orih Amerioan JbMCW. 

"We cottsider the work, in its present 
state, as tiie best compeod of Geogr>pliy 
for tbe use of schools, which has appeared 
in our country." 

MontUy LUerary Journal. 

" From a careful examination of thy Ge- 
ografdiy, and a comparison of the work 
with otbsr prodnctioiis of like character, I 
am led to Uie 0{HniDn that it is the most 
raluablv system of elementary geography 
published in oar country." 

Jftobert* yaiLi, Etq. 

" I have no besitatioa in expressing it as 
my opinion, that it contains more valuable 
matter, and better amuiged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its sise 1 have ever met witb." 
Profator Adanu. 

" I cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
tbe whole, the best compeod of geography 
for the use of academies, that I have ever 
seen." Rev. ft- S. Jftlfer. 

" Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
seen none with which I am, on the whole, 
•o well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully recominend to the public" 

PrttidaU Tykr. 



Comprising a description of the Grand 
Features of Nature; the principal Mono- 
tains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other iotereat- 
ing Objects and Natural Curiosities ; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remaikahle Edi- 
fices and Ruins ; together with a view of 
the Manners and Cusloms of dificront Na- 
tions ; illustrated by One Hundred £iigrar> 
ingt. 



from RtvitKt, trc. 

"We have attentively perqsed these 
' Sketcfaes,' and have no hesitation in say* 
■ng that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. Tbe accurncy of the 
statements, the brerity and deunesa of 
the descriptioDi, the i^>povte and often 
beaatiful quotations from books of travels 
and ftiMD other works, continaally excite 
and grayfy tbe curiosity of the reader." 
Chriitiaa Spectalor. 

" We consider the < Sketches' well stated' 
to give a large fond of entertainment and 
instruction to the yonthAil mind-" 

.yorth Amtrican Rtvitlt. 

" We know of no book which would be 
more suitable to bs read by scholars in our 
hi^er schools,, and which would excite 
mote interest in the family circle." 

R, I. Amerieim, 

"These volnmea are extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of thaw even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity of elemen- 
tary itistruction." — ChruHaa Ejo m if itr. 

" The ' Sketches' &c form a moat TsJoa- 
ble companion to tbe ' EUmenti if fJii^ i ii 
pJiy,' admirably calculated to interest the 
attention,- and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth." — RiAerU Fattc, Etq. 

" The work is, in my opinion, ably <rxe- 
CDted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and useful."' — jfte*. Hr S. Milkr. 



tl from Rtvitm, SfC 
" The anthoritie* which Mr Worcester 



Gazetteer for some time past, and we aw 
tinne to regard it as by far the most accn- 
rate, copious, and generally serviceable 
work of the kind, which we have erer seen. 
The second edition comprise* nearly Ih« 
IAoumukI pagtM, printed in the neatcet maD- 
oer, on handsune paper." 

Jfatimal ChuetU. 

" In its present form, it [tbe UniTenal 
Gazetteer] is, we believe, tbe moet ooi» 
prebensive geographical dictionary that 
can be called a manval, and we think it 
would be difficult to name a woric in two 
tolomes, in which more inibrmation is con- 
tained. We are disposed to regard it ss 
freer from defects than any other work of 
the kind before the public 

" The typ«^nphical execntim is anttan- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole woik 
forms a repository of geographical and ata- 
lislical information, greater, we apprehend) 
than is elsewhere condensed into tbe tuM 
compasa." — AorlA American Rtviae. 
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3Wm of a TraetlUr, Part II. By Oecffny 
CrttyiM, Ottd. AtMor of " Tht Sktith 
Booki" " Braeebrii^ HoU," " Knidttr- 
bodurU JVeiB York," i^ FhUadelphU, 
183^ 8to. pp. 212. 
b our last number ite noticed the fint of 
thU new series of Tales; anil Ibcn rcmuli- 
ed that Mr liring iru probablj' induced to 
resume this mode of pvin^ his works to the 
pnblic, b; the comparative failnre of firace- 
bridfO Hail. Oor oonjeotare is rather con- 
£rmed by the speed witb.vhich No. 2. fol- 
lows hii brother ; the last comer ao treads 
upon the beeb of the Ibnner, they may at- 
DHiit be considered twins. The interval 
between the tiro is quite too short for any 
one to believe that No. 2. was writteiw-or 
scarcely corrected — after No. 1. weat tolbe 
prcn. We cannot, therefore, suppose that 
Mr I. chooses to print thus, for the coun "' 
ence of publishing' as be writes, — or 
any other reason, but that be is satisfied 
that the public like this way best. 

And this 19 a very good and satigfactoiT 
reason. Well may the public enjoy, with 
higher relish, such exquisite delicacies 
Iriing's Tales, — when tboj are served up 
not profusely nor niggaidly— but in quan- 
tltieB calculated at once to gratify and pro- 
Toke, but not to satiate tbe appetite. One 
msT dine very heartily upon roast beef, 
ana want oure the next day ; but of cream- 
cakcB, comfits, and kisses, — it is wiser nol 
to eat B great deal at once. 

We do not like this nuinber so well ai 
we did its predecessor. We do not recol- 
lect any thing' in it which is not pretty 
good 1 neither can we recollect much that 
is more than pretty good. We looked in 
vain for touches of Mr Irrinp's exquisite 
satire; — for his light, bnt vivid and happy 
sketohing of queer character ;— for tbe 
broad fun of the Irish Dragoon, or the 
beauty, power, and pathos of many parts of 
the Young Italian. Tbe general name of 
the number, is "Buckthome and his 
Friends." TheTnveller becomes acquaint- 
ed with a sort of literary idler, who writes 
only when he must, — but then soccesafulty, 
— if we may judge from tbe society he 
keeps. He is Buckthome, — and be intro- 
ces the Traveller to Literary Life in Lon- 
don. This subject is very interesting, and 
then are reasons why we should suppose 
Hr Irving singularly well qualified '~ 
opon it; perbapsourctpectations i 
Iravagaot, — but, be the fault where it will, 
tbey were greatly disappointed. Tlicr 
are some ermn which appear la Indicate 
degree of Gaidessoess, whi4^ is quite a 



new characteristic of Mr Irving's irorliki 
As, for instance, BucktharDe,describiiijr hh '. 
visits to a miserly uncle, says, p. 79, "- As j 
my visits cost hun nothing, they dUI n<i I 
seem to he very unwelcome. I bruug-ht 
with me my gun and fishing-rod, and halfi 
supplied the table from the park and (be 
fish ponds." On the next page bnt otie, he 
says he amused himself while there, Hilh 
wandering about the gronnds, shooting ar- 
rows at birds,— "for to hare nsed a gun 
would have been treason <." 

The story of " BDckttwnie, or Oe Voiiu); 

Man of Great Expectations," is the kng-cs!, > 

id, we think, tbe moat amusing. We «M' 

:tract sotoe BHSiges from the account of ' 

bis manner of life with, and exit from, a 

of strolllBg playen, unto whom )io i 

hadjoinedhimaelf by reason of a^poeiic^l ' 

temperament," which made him run aivm . 

from school. 

Id thii way, thm. did I enter the metnipclis ; a 
Mrollim vigabODd ; on the lop ofa caravan uith a 
crew of vagabonds sboul me; but I wais^ hapiiy 
■1 ■ piince, lor, like Prioce Hsl, I felt myself su- 
perior to my lituation, and knew thst I couLl ai 
any time cast it offsjid emerge into m; jnopcr 

How my eyes sparided as we paiied Hj-dc- 
park comer, sod I saw iplendid (quipsiee lolIing 
by, with powdered foowen batdnd, id ridi livelier. 
and bat nos^ys, and gold-hsaded canen ; and 
with lovely wonea wilUn, so snmpluoDsly ilirsscd 
and Id nirpaislosly fidr. I was slwayi eitrruirlT 
irniible to female beauty; and here I saw it in ail 



nuoiiisi. h wDDid te 



loan 



rmalc lovetlDeu decked a 

rbe iwan-Uke neck encitcled with dl 

iven looki, cluuerad with pearls ; tb 



high Bod courttv besDIy i) 
me. It Hirpaiied all tlul my imi 

ved of the ttx. I shnink. tor a momri 
imr at the company in wtiicb I waa plac 



fpvetamtni. 
■iiuatiODi d life lain which i hare loi^ui, I 
lound mankiod divided into two gTandpaniei; — 
itwK who ride and those wbo are ridden. The 
irnat ttiugale of lire leemi to be wliich ihall keep 
in the saddle. Thii, It appeals to me, ii the funds- 
ntentil priociple of poUuca. wticiber in gteal ar 
lilde liCs. Howevei, 1 do eoi mean to mnniliu ; 
Ixit one cannot sliraTa ilnk tbe philoiopher. 

WeU then, lo retum to myieie It waa deter- 
mined, aa I laid, that I nas not bl for uagedy. and, 
untaickily, aa my lUidy w» bad, having a very poor 
iDemory, I was pnmouoced unfit for comedy also; 
lieiides, the line of yoonz gentlemen waa already 
ingioued by an actor with whom i cooki not pis 
ten! to enter into compelition. he hiring filled it for 
iUmoathalfacenuiiy, I came down agam (heirlbre 
U) pantomime. In amiequence, hinveveT, of the 
'HVl oficra of the DMcaget a lady, vrbohad taken a 
liking to me. I was promOTed fnn the pan of tba 
lalyrto Ihalof tbe iDvei; and with my lace paicb- 
<^ and painted ; s huge cravai of paper; a sleejila 
<:row«d hat, and dugling long-ikitted iky-blDS 
i;oBt, was metamorphoied iolo tbe lovei of Colum- 
bine. My pan did not call far much of the teuder 
and seollnitinal. I bad rnenly (o pvrane the fugi- 
tive biione; lo bate a door now and then aUm- 
gaed in my fiue ; lo run my head occuiooaJly 
igainat a pMt; to UmUa and roll about with Pan- 
taloon and the clown ; snd to endure tbe hearty 
(bwacka irf Hailequin's wooden amtd. 

Ai ill lock wnokl have it, my poetical lempei*- 
Dent begai to fetmeni wlildn me, and to wDil out 
new tnuUsa. Tbe inflamniatOTy air of a neat 
matrapoUa, added to the laial scenes in which dia 
lain ware held ; saeh as Oieenirich Paik, Epping 
Foien, and ifat lovely valley of Weit End, lad a 
powerfal eSect upon ma. While in Greenwich 
PaA, I waa witnaas to lbs oU bolyday ganui of 
ninnina down bill, aad Usrinc In tbe ring ; and 
iben the finnaaiem ti bhxmng focea and hhie 
evea, that would b« OuBSd lowarda me, b> I was 
playing antica on lb* stage ; all these set my yonng 
bkiod, and my poettcalirein. in fall flow, u ahoit, 
1 played my characters to the life, snd became dea- 
pcnuely enamoared of Columbine. She was a 
aim, wdl made, tempdng ^rl; wilh a roguiib 
dimpliif &ce, and fine cheraul tuli clnilering all 



Lt I got Ikiriy n 






fhimth 

ine in their hearts. 1 have known twolocp 
rcl [ike cata behind the Bcrnea, who were, 
mcnt after, to fly inro each other*a embracer 
I have dreaded, vbeu ourBelviderawas tci 
GireweltkiasofhecJaffier,leit»heahouldbilr 
out of hii cheek. Our tragedian wai a root 
olf [he nage; oi ' ' 






Thel 



>ing and snarling, vi 



: ; and I can oiture you tbi 



laid of the gravity of^a ^, . 

the melancholy of a gili^ cat. diere is uu mote 
melanchol) cieaiare in exiitence than a luuunie- 
liank off duly. 

The only thing in which all parties sgre(-d v-a^ to 
backbiic the manager, and cabal against hi- ii-j^uia- 
tiom. Thii, however,] hare ahicedlKovered lobe 



[ of fancy snd feeling, (hat I could not put on a ptt- 

. ' tended, wben I >rai powerfully aHected hy a real 

r I emotion- 1 coeld TK>t aport with a 5ction that 

f I came so near to the fact. I became too natural in 

_ I my acting Id succeed. And then, — what a aiiua- 

! tion (br a lover! — I was a mere stripling, and aha 

. 1 pdayed with my passion ; kw ^rla toon grow moii 

adroit and knowing in iheae matters, than yoot 

awkward youngalera. What agonies bad i to suf. 

fer. Every time that she danced in front of tbe 

bonth. and made lucb liberal rilaplaya of bet charms, 

I was in lonnent. To complEte my nuaery, I had 

a real rival in Harlequin ; an sctire. vigDiout, 

knowing variet of aii-and^H'enly. WbM bad a 

raw inexperienced yoengster la- "■ — ' — 



ich a competidaa. 

I bad alill. bowcrer. some advantagsa la m &■ 

air. In apite of my change of Ufe, I retained 



-—lag. which alwaya die. 

tinguiabes tba arnlleman ; Uial lomelbfaig whldi 
dwells in a naf ■ air and deportment ana not in 
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The compaDy gcnprally felt it, and used to call me 
little gentleman Jack. The girl felt it too ; and in 
spite of her predilection for my powerful rival, she 
liked to flirt with me. This only aggravated my 
troubles, by increasing my passion, and awakening 
the jealousy of her particoloured lover. 

AJas ! think what I suffered, at being obliged to 
keep up an ineffectual chase after my (Columbine 
through whole pantomimes; to see her carried off 
in the vigorous arms of the happy Harlequin ; and 
to be obliged, instead oi snatching her from him, to 
tumble sprawling with Pantaloon and the clown; 
and bear tlie infernal and degrading thwacks of my 
rivaFs weapon of lath ; which, may heaven con- 
found him ! (excuse my passion) the villain laid 
on with a malicious good will ; nay, I could absu> 
lutely hear him chuckle and laugh beneath his ac- 
cursed mask. — I beg pardon for growine a little 
warm in my narration. I wish to be cool, but these 
recollections will sometimes agitate me. I have 
beard and read of many desperate and deplorable 
situations of lovers ; but none I think in which true 
love was ever exposed to so severe and peculiar a 
trial. 

This could not last long. Flesh and blood, at 
least such flesh and blood as mine, could not bear 
it I had repeated heart-burnings and quarrels 
witii my rival, in which he treated me with the 
mortifying forbearance of a man towards a child. 
Had he quarrelled outright with me, I could have 
stomached it ; at least I should have known what 
part to take ; but to be humoured and treated as a 
child in the presence of my mistress, when 1 felt 
all the bantam spirit of a little man swelling within 
me — gods, it was insufferable ! 

Atlengtliwe were exhibiting one day at West 
End fair, which was at that time a very fashionable 
resort, and often beleaguered by gay equipages 
from town. Among the spectators ttiat filled the 
iront row of our little canvas tlieatre one after- 
noon, when I bad to fupin in a pantomime, was a 
party of young ladies from a boarding-school, witii 
their governess. Guess my confusion, when, in tlw 
midst of my antics, I beheld among the number 
my quondauli flame ; her whom 1 had berhymed at 
school ; her for whose charms I had smarted so se- 
verely ; the cruel Sacharissa ! What was worse, 
I fancied she recollected me ; and was repeating 
the story of my humiliating flagellation, for I saw 
her whispering h- r ompanions and her governess. 
I lost all conscicusne4s»of the part I was acting, and 
of the place where 1 was. I felt shrunk toncMhing, 
and could have crept into a rat-hole — unluckily, 
none was open to receive me. Before I could re- 
cover from my confusion, I was tumbled over l^ 
IHmtaloon arid the clown ; and 1 felt the sword of 
Harlequin making vigorous assaults, in a manner 
most degrading to my dignity. 

Heaven and earth! was 1 again to sufier mar- 
tyrdom in this ignominious manner, in the knowl- 
edge, and even ^fore the very eyes of this most 
beautiful, but most disdainful of fair ones ? All 
my long-smothered wrath broke out at onc« ; the 
dormant feelings of the gentleman arose within me ; 
stung to the quick by intolerable mortification. 1 
sprang on my feet in an instant; leaped upon Har- 
lequin like a young tiger; tore off his mask; buf- 
UNetted him in the face, and soon shed more blood 
on the stage than had been spilt upon it during a 
whole tragic campaign of battles and murders. 

As soon as Harlequin recovered from his sur- 
prise he returned my assault with interest I was 
n^hing in his hands. I was game to be sure, for I 
was a gentleman ; but he had the clownish advan- 
tages of bone and muscle. I felt as if I could have 
Ibught even unto the death ; and I was likely to do 
so; for he was, acconiing to the vulgar phrase, 
" putting my head into Chancery,*' when the gentlr 
Columbine flew to my assistance. Cjtod bless tlie 
women ; they are always on the side of the weak 
and the oppressed* 

The battle now became general ; the dramatis 
personte ranged on either side. The manager in- 
terfered in vain. In vain were hU sptngled black 
bonnet and towering white feathers seen whisking 
about and nodding and bobbing in the thickfst of 
/Ae^ht. Wamdm, jadiei^ jmotfi^ Mjrs, kings, 



queens, gods, and goddesses, all joined pell-mell in 
uie fray. Never, since the conflict under the wallf» 
of Troy, had there been such a chance medley 
warfare of combatants, human and divine. Tlie 
audience applauded, the ladies shrieked, and fled 
from the theatre, and a scene of disonrd ensued 
that bafiBes all description. 

Nothing but the interference of the peace ofliccrs 
restored some degree of order. The havoc, how- 
ever, that had been made among dresses and deco- 
rations put an end to all farther acting for that day. 
The battle over, the next thing was to inquire why 
i|was begun; a common Question among politi- 
cians, after a bloody and unprofitable war ; and 
one not always easy to be answered. It was soon 
traced to me, and my unaccountable transport of 

Eassion, which they could only attribute to my 
aving run a mudk. The manaipr was judge and 
jury, and plaintiff into the bargain, and in such ca- 
ses justice is alu'ays speedily administered. He 
came out of the fight as sublime a wreck as the 
Santissima Trinidada. His gallant plumes, which 
once towered aloft, were drooping about his ears. 
His robe of state hung in ribbands from his back, 
and but ill concealed the ravages he had suffered 
in the rear. He had received kicks and cuffii from 
all sides, dnring the tumult; for every one took 
the opportunity of slyly gratifying some lurking 
grudge on his rat carcass. He was a discreet man, 
and did not choose to declare war with all his 
company ; so he swore all tbose kicks and cuflji 
had been given by me, and I let Um enjoy the opin- 
ion. Some wounds he bore, however, which were 
the incontestiblc traces of a womtn^s warfinre His 
sleek rosy cheek was scored by trickling furrows, 
which were ascribed to the nails of my intrepid 
and devoted Columbine. The ire of the monarch 
was not to be appeased. He had suffered in his 
person, and he had suffered in his purse ; his dig- 
nity too had been insulted, and that went for some- 
thing; for dignity is always more irascible the 
more petty the potentate. He wreaked his Mfath 
upon the beginners of the affray, ami Columbine 
and myself were dischaiged,at once, uom the com- 
pany. 

Figure me, then, to yourself, a stripling of littie 
more than sixteen; a genUeman by birth; a vaga- 
bond by trade ; turned adrift upon the world ; mak- 
ing the best of my way througti the crowd of West 
End ^r; my mountebank dress fluttering in rags 
about me ; the weeping Columbine hanging upon 
my arm, in splendid, but tattered finery ; the tears 
coursing one b^ one down her face ; carrying off 
the red paint m torrents, and literally ** preying 
upon her damask cheek.** 



The Blank Book of a SmaU ColUger. 
New York, 1824. ISma pp. 138. 

If we mistake not, this amusing' little work 
was published a year or two since; we 
think we recollect seeing extracts from it, 
in £nglish papers, about that time. It is, 
howeyer, but just now republished in this 
country, and, therefore, has all the charms, 
and all the claims of novelty, so far as our 
reading public are concerned. It purports 
to come from a Sexagenarian, who, in his 
old age, loves to dwell upon the recollec- 
tions of earlier days; and he tells his stories 
so.pleasantly, we cannot but hope he will 
tell more. The author may call himself 
sixty or a hundred years old ; but we doubt 
whether the snows of many years have 
whitened his locks; there is much more 
relish for fun,— for mere boyish fun,— than 
an elderly gentleman would be likely to 
feel ; the sense of the ridiculous is too 
keen, too true, too joyous, to belong to that 
ag^e when the eccentricity o*r affectation of 
others is more apt to bring weariness than 
enjoyment. We venture, therefore, to guess 



that tliis anonymous writer is not an old 
man, reyiving recollections of far-away 
days, but a frolicksomc youth, anticipating 
tlie winter evenings, when, in the winter of 
life, he shall be telling pleasant tales to his 
grand-children. 

There are fifteen stories, or sketches, or 
essays; for it is a iittie difficult 'to class 
some of them tiright They are all written 
in a lively and striking style, and display 
various and considerable talent Some 
iittie affectation, and a few errors in point 
of taste must be pardoned; but we hardly 
know a work of 'this size, which, upon tbi 
whole, affords more entertainment. As it 
is said to be by a collegfer,^-or collegian- 
one would expect most of the incidents to 
be located at one of the Universities, and 
connected, in some wmy or other, with its 
colleges. This is true of only four or* five 
of them ; these are among the best things 
in the volume ; but we think we can find 
other passages to extract which will be 
more generally amusing to our readers. 

THJB ABT OF 8PRLLI90. 

I have been from my youth that melancholy 
thing to other ^ople — a professed joker. From 
the period that, as a boy, I hid tlie Bible belonging 
to a Baptist Meeting, which stood in our ^ay- 
ETOund, — to the inexpressible consternation 'o( 
thMpDgregation and the no small confusion of the 
praieher, — up t9 my last freak which I am now go- 
ing to relate, I have literally treated ** life as a 
jest** — 1 was on a visit to a friond in the country, a 
Maior Holdsworth, when, to amuse me— I'm an el- 
derly gentleman and have an utter abomination to 
cards — a whist party was made up, to which were 
asked tlie Miss Pennicks ;— a trio of the most in- 
tolerant, immaculate, vinegar-faced virgins, whom 
I have ever encx)untered in my earthly pilgrimage. 
It was on my return from coursing, while Uiis treat 
ivas In agitation, that I spied an odd4ookin£, three- 
cornered note lying nn<«aled on a won table. 
With unaccountule curiosity 1 opened it. It ran 
thus. 

'*Th£ Miss Peniticks fkel extreamlt 
80rri thet caffnut have the pleasuek 

OF WAITTIHO ON MRS HoLDSWORTH AS THET 

ARE VERRV iirDiFFEREKT.*' In a close iiuiu- 
tion of their own hand, 1 added the word ** SPEL- 
LERS** — refolded the note, and replaced it on the 
table. * Well, this is the most singular tlfing that 
ever liappened to me,* said the Major as I entered 
the dining room. 'Read this incomprehensible 
note. The Miss Pennicks cau*t drink tea with my 
wife because, "the^ are very indifferent SpeUers** V 
* And a very sufficient rea&on,* said I, * for not en- 
tering into society.* * Well,* cried Mrs Holds- 
worth, * 1 always thoaght there was something odd 
about those Miss Pennicks. Tve expected some- 
thiuff strange would happen to them.* Mrs Holds- 
worth was one of those long-headed, highly gifted 
women who foresee events long before they occur, 
—and pride themselves on being surprised at noth- 
ing. Her repdlition for foresight was so thorough- 
ly established, that her less fortunate neighbours 
looked up to her as an oracle. When Napoleon 
went to St Helena, * Sre had always suspec^d 
that would be the end of it ;* and * the Princess 
Elizabeth's marriage she had foreseen for years.' 

By three o*rlock, in tlie following al'temooo, 
there ucre few houses in Hoddesiion, in wliich the 
indefatigable Mrs Holdsworth had not mentioned-^ 
as a profound secret — that * the M.ijor' had receiv- 
8UCH A NOTE from the Miss IVnnicks ! * What 
was it P' criud lialf a dozen gossips with the most 
infecting earnestness. ' You must really excuse 
my giving the contents. I never expose my sex. 
\ ou know Tm not squeami.<^ : but 1 really cannot 
detail w liat itiat note contained.* — * How veri dread- 



ful !* was re 
room.-** Horrid! 



peated in various tones round (he 
n«i •* resumed Mn Holdswoitta,. wit|i 



'oo[ ihinM!'— 'Ati,pooiihiii6<!' w 
echoed irannii. ■Who would hnve iiispecu 
•Oh'— Tried Mn Hddiworth. biiikly. fot il 
Ibi* vu an inroul ™ bet rtpuuliim— ' I'm a 
jHUiarpriuKi: I've long foreseen ill MiM 
nil's misfbrtiiiie has been known to lue for mr 
Kot Hut liwiald injute her— poor thing !—' 
poor thiBf' Soi ir cried Mch raembet o 
precioul eotrrie, a> she sepinite* to dissen 
this scnndalouj morceau, in ter o*n peculiu 



itloii 



telling. Pec 
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I skill and effort, more froqueoUj, and more 
niluraUf, beloEg to the businesi, the daiH 
lifeofmeD, than of women ; and this ma_v 
I be one reasoo whj literary fopperj, dis- 
; kubUor as it is alwaja and everj where, is 
< never so Much so as when it disfigures Ibf 
iiianners— and the mind too— of a fem^t. 
Let our ladies assure tbenwelves, thai Mits 
Charity Pennick, although a very "indif- 
' fisrcnt •peller," was, neverthelesi, far more 
I attractive and respectable than 
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Koii favourable lo Ihe Miss Peonickj— >nd the con- 1 
tMoence bis, that these maiden ladies, who Imd ' 
■nd nil their days in ths most unspoiled inno- 1 
cmce. (bund tliCMelves, on > sudden, avoided, i 
poiued at, and rejecied by society. Tlieit neigb- 1 
bouii dreiv up when Ihey passed— their foimer 
gossips, who would once chal with tlicm liy ihe 
louc, contenled themwhn with » ■ Good Morning! 
Fine-Dayl' and, at Mru Charily 



Aceki after diis event, she pbyed off a prank 
ivhiuhivaiaiirndcu nidi all but faul conscrjuencei. 
llwaa ihe period of the muiilei nfthe Wiliianisoni 
iind ibe MHrts. She wa> »all<ing in Kensington 
fUMens, and, haVmg (sken (heller from ii stiower, 
in a itaed, she amused herself, by inscribing, la 

»£murdeKdMrM«[i'sfeniily' The horror this 
sentence excited, in seuetal paniei which succei- 
tivelv cams to tlie shed, Miss Ruth declared to be 
die richest tioai in nature. Bui, unfoilunaicly, 
imong them, came a lady and gendeman, the for- 
mer of wbom, from her ittuaiion, was ill qualified 
10 contend »iih frigbl. She read the scrawl, and 
fiinled. Her hosland's fomlest hopes w 
-nearly l«her%.. 



.vas a nncular lady. I feai I shall hardly do hM 
iisdce ;'but 1 willatumnl bet portrait notwitii- ' 
landing. A litdc, thin, diminodve woman— whli ' 
luten hail, dressed d Irs Corinne— blue eyes, 



rested an iaUanI on thesai 



id; and «be herself nearly lost hetlilc. 
~ , noiwidislanding all this, Mrs Benben ' 
done very iiFell,had she not. unfottuo 
m a radical. To this political twisl >hi 
thateiery ibicg aboui hei thould conli 
.__ .-Lmeote dog, between a wolf and a scrtei 
cbtiileoed ' Refoi .... ..- 









Uioni— Ihelr tea-paiiiei 



Tine Day!' 



claied hanelf ' weary of life,'— when Abigail, the 
■lilesl siHer, goaded to desperation by a fresh 
alight, conjuwd a ^uondaiB cnmy lo explain the 
mvsiery. She was then given lo understand, wilh 
much circumlocution, thai * She, and her sisters, 
were snspecled of conning au improper intinan 
wilh Major HoidsiKirth !'— 'On whoseaalhoSly?' 
icieanKd Cbarit)-. 'Onthat ofbU own wife, was 
the reply. 

After the hysterics produced by this unexpected 
oonimuiucalion had subsided, ihe three injured 
ninsters had immediate itcoune tp Iheir ptofta- 
uonal adviser. They resolved, wiih his concur- 
rence, iniunily lu prosecule Mrs Holdswoilh bt 
de&malion of character. When " the dread note 
of preparation" sounded, and Mrs Holrlswortb was 
inlonneii. that her appearance in open court would 
be requisite, ilit exiitessed htr amazement tt ' ttc 
vorirt viiljui miiamtlnuhm i' and admitted. 
for the first tiuw in her life thai IMt she had neve> 
anticipated :—*hUe Major Holilsm orih's broad un- 
meaning (ace assumed a stale of utter bewilder, 
meot, when he was told, he certainlj' '■"■* '-"■.'"ii 



ilk gown :- 



_ jf Rubens wifc. acii 
lie, confitung a yello.i 
Ponle,bodi in appeal 
imiHK of out inlrodui 
„u„. 1.=. -iltid was as eccentric as btr ptrwiii 
Always en mojmJS^w— calling Englanathelsianil, 
ind her husband an Emmel. She was the temii 
v( the men and the Vampire of ihe women. 

Having an utter almiiunaiion of learned ladle, 
more patticulariy of one who was fiJteverlaikiiiL; 
Dboat Athens and Sparta, die Capitol and the ft r- 
(lienon, the reader may imagine my indescnbabli' 
lorror, on finding myself ui for a tite-4-tile wuh 
.. , .... MysenHofmysiiuaium 









™ing 



■ you my darling— my pet — Befonn, I be- 
you never saw him > Quite an idol of nunc, 
neiorm! ttefonn T— and she whiided like a coi- 
awain— wlien b rushed an immense masiift carry- 
ing all before hun. Quito the ihii^ for a lady i 
pet, 10 be sore, thought 1. What wiU a wooian 

Then she had an album stored wilh autographs 
hynomeanioftb«choicestdescription. I noticed 
onefiom Hunt, in {Uiestet Gaol, written in a fine 
huge hand, and. btjhming, ' Pen, ink, and pa^ef 






t the s' 



|jeian-->Wbal a lovely niohiing!'—Mts Reuben 
looked atme in silenc*. 'Tiie firsldayofSptinc' 
—Not a word. Her litde resdeas blue eyej twink- 
led opai before. 'This is really April weather, 
Mute at death.— Out of patience with her contin u- 
Ingioplay the dumb (»!fc,lbowed and Wok on 
iMve I was afterwards told, thai on that subje^ [ , 
I might have soliloquised forever ; for Mis Reuben, 
'>y so chance, ever noticed the weadiai. ' Foul or 
lair we could neldwr alter il nor mend it Wtiy 
ihen discuss it P II wasa subjectfitonly to bedwdi 
im by those who were unequal lo lalk on any oth- 



ihe pouited oi& with 
Thisllewood's, which 

, had most obli^ogly 

ffom him on the very mottling of lui ex 



unction, an illegible 



ryihingi 

.dialofi . 

approachiiig 

ad unwiltingly c 



I life, like a quadrille, has ill 



e her, 1 found her en- 



jthor i and, invariably, al a 
page plenlifully besprinkled wilh pencilled notes 



usband, Reuben 






Pennickl 

Tew should take place be- 
rries, alteoded by their le- 
,hidi lAe nufc sliould be fbnheom- 
AU but die loaf iwrrf Miss Abigail admiiied 



visage, i 



To obtain a clear insight 
lebelligci 



■iiihat u 



,e Majorls 



ebimed. ■Well. Ml , 

laced SoliciiOT,— 'Ihat point is immaterial. Thi 
uhief object is attained— ibr yout spodess virgii 
tiharauer is placed beyond soipiv km. As a law 

iS,^ ""'^ ""'" 



otde, was a slight, tall, cot 
ho appeared compleiclv coiwd— a dog, B i 
uy urchin might say, ■ Where's joor tail?' 7 
nd twice only, did I ever hear his voice in ht 
Duse. The Enrt lime thai 1 was amaied ! 
lund, was al one of Mrs Reuben's musical 
es, ' My love, Sir Thomas Hckering hat ai 



1 seiaph, ■ thar lh< 
ing may br " 

very good 






■a of tl 



I jnry 



stand convicted a 



most 'tndiflcieDL i 



ibing you < 

,' sighed Reuben, ' Ihat the iiril dc 
>miiig is to go 10 bed.' And as i 

d alhis own temerity, and hast 
The oiher instance ■ 



umigin. n 
li " ic nan 



osily was mqucd, a 



your diligence . 

proper passages. I bad them allmadudou 
before I began.'— I lauglied immoderately, and sli 
— never spoke lo me again. 



Our ncit extract may hme pleased us 
aliltto more than it olheniso would, be- 
cause it has tometimcs bepn our melaa- 
choly lot to be pestered wilh the foil} 
which it satirizes. The minds of the fair- 
er part of creation should be well la\)ghl. 
should receive tlie liigbcst possible dogret 
of culture, not that Ihey may, but that Ihej 
may not bet-oine those hideous things coin- 
mont; known by Iho name of " blue stock.- 
ings." Literary allainments are often Ihe 
tools of a man's trade, and may (generally 
help him lo use bis tools — whatever Ihej 
are— lo more advaDtage ; uid iatcllcctaal 



curied with the gentlemen after i 
1 furioDS ulirn liberal dectaimiug against the dui - 
trine of passive obedience, Reuben whimpered, m 
ihc tone of a school-boy behind the back nf his 
niasier, 'Ah! that's just the way wilh my liule 

Of hfr Imsdlily to llie docirine of non-rerin- 
inco, Mrs Reuben gave an instance in early liic. 
She lost her inoi her at sixteen; and her father, n 
respeciable farmer, finding himself unequal lo ccn- 
Irul her vagaries, brought home a Kcond wik in 
assist hiniin the task. To celebrate diis evcuL. .i 
larec parly was invited ; and after supper— lead ii, 
■iwasin middle life— Ihe soi^ llie laugh, ami the 
nlTOund, Mits Kulh watcalledon for hers, 
i. Then rising, and fill- 



niy h. 



uiopti 



utoaU 



_,_, . Jithe v( 
moUivTs-in-law,' — A very few 



Finn if Ihe Hebtvm; eMbUing tht Be- 
fraction of Jerutalttn ; Ihe certain Re- 
ilonUinn of Judah and Itrtul ; the Pre- 
lent Slate of Judah and Inael; and an 
Addrui of the Propktt Iiaiah rtUUtve 
to Iheir Rttloralion, By Ethan Smith, 
A. Ji., Potior of a Church in PouO- 
nty, VU Poultney, Vt- 1823. 12mo. 
pp. 1S7. 
The firat chapter of this book, extending 
to Ihe 4nth page, is an account of the de- 
slruction of Jerusalem. It ia introduced 
here to show that the prophecies which 
foretold this event, the diapet^ion of (he 
Jews, and many other judgments which 
that nation was to suffer, were literally 
fulfilled. Tliia fact is afterwards made Iho 
basis of an important argument The sec- 
ond chapter commences wilh a concise ac- 
count of the eipuliion of the ten tribes of 
Israel from the promised land ; and pro- 
ceeds lo prove Ihat the Jews, and also tlicse 
tcD tribes, will be restored to Iheir inher- 
itance, 'The arguments for their rCBtora- 
lion vary so Lltle from those commonly em- 
ployed on thi* subject, Ihat il cannot be 
i neceaui7 to state tbem at leDgth. Mr 
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Smith talks in a confident manner, as though 
he was fairly stating the whole that the 
Scriptures contain in relation to his sub- 
ject, — found it all in exact agieement with 
his opinion, and knew of no plausible argu- 
ments in opposition. He, however, de- 
serres the credit of stating his testimonies 
clearly, and managing them with consider- 
able skill. We can give but a few speci- 
mens of his mode of reasoning; ana we 
shall select those ai^guments which he, in 



common with others, reganls as most im- desolation of Jerusalem and the dispersion 



it has ceased to be Israel in the prophetic 
sense of the term. 

These remarks apply generally to the 
passages in the Old Testament which re- 
late to this subject. The New Testament 
was given at the end of the JevArii dispen- 
sation ; and if, in this, we find prophecies 
referring directly to that nation, those 
which denounce judgments, and those which 
promise blessings, will stand on equal 
ground. Now, in the New Testament, the 



portant 

The principal of these is derived from 
the fact, that the prof^ecies relating to the 
4i8perrion of the Jews were UUmUy ful- 
filled. The inference is, that those proph- 
ecies which fiiretell their rutoration^ will 
also be UUraUy fulfilled. 

This is veiy plausible reasoning, but not 
^te so conclusive as it at first appears. 
The prophecies relating to the advent of 
the Lord were totally misunderstood by the 
Jewish Church which received them, and 
which came to its end at the time of his 
advent They were understood to speak of 
the restoration of Israel ; but the dispersion 
of the two remaining tribes followed. The 
existing Christian Church believes that 
when the millennium arrives,— the second 
advent of the Lord,— the children of Israel 
will be restored to their promised land. 
We may hence, in the same way, infer 
Ihat the present Church is also mistaken ; 
and that probably at this period, that peo- 
ple will suffer some additional judgment, 
and, perhaps, cease to retain their distinct 
national character. We do not state this 
as good and convincing logic; but as an 
argument somewhat after Mr Smith's style, 
and quite as conclusive as that above 
quoted. 

No one -needs to be informed that the 
terms Judah, Israel, Ephraim, Canaan, Je- 
rusalem, and others used in the prophec i es 
which ' relate to this sobiect, are nearly sy- 
jiooymous with the Church, They are used 
in both Testaments, as well when the 
prophecies relate to the Christian Church 
as when they relate to the seed of Abra- 
ham. In describing those qualities which 
constitute the Church with man, or, in 
other words, which constitute men mem- 
bers of the Church, sometimes one of the 
above terms is used^ and sometimes anoth- 
er, the different names probably referring 

to qualities somewhat different. Agreeably 
to this figurative language employed in de- 
scribing the Church, and used, indeed, by 
Christians of every persuasion at this day, 
every real Christian is said to be of the 
seed of Abraham. Those prophecies which 
had a primary reference to the consumma- 
tion and devastation of the Jewish dispen- 
sation existing at the time they were re- 
vealed, were necessarily fulfilled in relation 
to those who were lUeraUy denominated 
Israel and Judah ; but those which, speak- 
ing of Israel and Judah, relate, in fact, 
to the establishment, the condition, and 
progress of another Churchy cannot be ex- 
pected to have their fulfilment with any 
peculiar reference to that nation, because 



of the Jews are distincUy foretold, but, if 
we mistake not, there is no passage which 
distinctiy implies the return of that nation 
to their promised land. The elevenlii chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans, to which 
Mr Smith refers, teaches, as we suppose, 
that if they do not still continue in unbe- 
lief, they will, after a considerable period, 
be grafted into the Christian Church ; but 
this is quite an . ther thing from being rees- 
tablish^ in Palestine, and assuming the 
precedeiicy among all the nations who com- 
pose the Christian Church. It now becomes 
highly questionable whether, in the sense 
of the terms Judah and Israel, commonly 
used in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, that nation did not cease to exist 
when their city was destroyed ; and wheth- 
er, with respect to the fulfilment of those 
prophecies which relate to the establish- 
ment of a future Church, any are to be 
reckoned Jews except those who are so in 
the heart,— «nd these, it is said, may be 
from any nation under heaven. There Lb 
not wanting evidence that the Jews are 
about abandoning their distinctive charac- 
ter ; and we regard the late change which 
the Polish. Jews have made, in adopting the 
day of the Christian Sabbath instead of 
Saturday, as having a direct tendency to 
this event 

This is a mere outline of an objection, 
which we think deserved Bir Smith's atten- 
tion. That the true mode of interpreting 
the prophecies is certainly little under- 
stood at the present day, this gentleman 
will hardly deny; he tried his hand at it 
some years ag^ ; and his system received a 
quietus in the death of Bwrnaparte^ which 
might have taught him to moderate the in- 
tensity of his confidence in such opinions. 
But be still maintains boldly, that these 
prophecies respecting the restoration of the 
Jews, and the millennium, must be fulfilled 
about this time. We must be permitted to 
say, that to our ears the trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound ; and before we make any 
preparation for batUe, we must see a more 
competent chief to lead us on. 

We have devoted more attention to this 
axgument than we intended, and shall have 
room to notice but one more. It is deriv- 
ed from the fact, that the Hebrews have 
never really possessed the whole of the 
promised land. Solomon acquired a sort of 
supremacy over it, but it was never fully 
occupied by this nation. The inference is, 
that it is still to be possessed by them. An 
obvious, but not the only answer to this is, 
that the divine promises are to be under* 
stood as in some degree conditional. They 



are a part of a covenant, or compact, be- 
tween the Lord and man; and the duties 
which constitute tiie part of the covenant 
belonging toman, must be performed, or the 
corresponding promises cannot be fulfilled. 
It is fair to say, that all was given or ofiered 
to the Hebrews, which was ever promised ; 
but as they broke the covenant, aJilof them 
partially, and some totally, fail^ of the 
promised inheritance. 

Having proved that the ten tribes of Is- 
rael, who were carried away captive by the 
king^ of Assyria about two thousand fiwe 
hundred and fifty years ago, are to return 
to Palestine, Mr Smith proceeds in his third 
chapter to inquire where, and who these ten 
tribes are. The result is, that they are the 
American Indians. Many of our readers 
will recollect that this opinion was advanc- 
ed by Mr Adair, un English trader among 
the North American Indians, about fifty 
years ago. It was defended by him, and 
afterwards by Dr fioudinot, with considera- 
ble ingenuity. There are so many remark- 
ble coincidences^between the religious and 
civil institutions and languages of the In- 
dians and those of the Hebrews, as to form 
a very interesting subject of inquiry. We 
must notice a few of these, and advise 
those of our readers who happen to have a 
tttte for such things, to examine the whole. 
It 18, however, first to be remarked, that 
after the ten tribes were captured, they 
were settied by Salmanezer in Media ; and 
that in 2 Esdras, xiii. chapter, there is an 
account of their leaving Mediu and journey- 
ing for a year and a hali', until they came 
to a country where never man dwelt. This 
account is supposed to imply that they di- 
rected their course northeasterly, towards 
Bhering's Strait Some of the Indians, 
also, have a tradition that their forefathers 
came from a far country-— pertbrming a 
long journey, and crossing a great rtver 
towards the north-west of America. They 
say also, that God once chose their nation 
to be a peculiar people ; that he gave them 
a book; that some of their forefathers 
could foretell future events. They count 
time like the Hebrews ; keep a variety of 
similar feasts, in one of which a bone oi an 
animal must not be broken ; and they never 
eat the hollow of the thigh of any anifnuK 
In their temples^ — ^such as they aie, — ^is 
their holy of holies, into which it is death 
for a common person to enter. They have 
an imitation of the ark of the covenant, 
where are deposited their most sacred 
things ; and ^mmon people may not look 
into it. Their males must all appear at 
the temple at three noted feasts in a year. 
They give a pretty correct account of the 
flood, and of the confusion of languages ; 
and say with regard to the longevity of the 
ancients, that <' they lived till their feet 
were worn out with walking, and their 
throats with eating." They have places 
answering to the cities of refuge in Israel, 
in which no blood is ever shed by an 
avenger. 

Various degrees of credit are due to 
the authorities on which Mr S. relies to 
support these assertions ; but perhaps some 
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.aort of authority mu; be found for all of 
them. But Ihew are dqL half the tr^iditions 
utd ciutiuu wMcli Ut tknitli adduce* in 
wpport of bU apinion, and naaj of llie 
OtLen aue &Unoit equ^lj remurkiibie. 

Anolber importaiit ar^ment is the lap- 
Wfod similarity of their language to the 
Hcbniir. Id the namei upprophriLed to the 
D«it; there ii a ver; strikiuK retemblaace ; 
and alio in a great Dumber of other wordi 
uu) phrB«es. In scTeral examples tbi: 
•memeDt ia exact ; and some gentlemun 
of conuderable K-mlnjr, have expressed uu 
.DpiBMHt that the rudiuais of ttll the lodiao 



D ilale DO more of the interesting 
&eta contatDed in this chapter, but must 
■uggpett a few objectiana lo the opialon tliat 
tbe IndianB ato detcendanti from the leu 
tribes of bracl. 

The two tribes who are denominated 
Jews, ha»e not intermarried with other na- 
tion*, and hence have rctuined their ori- 
ginal cbsracleristic* fa) the present day. 
Their coroplexiuo and featuras are so sim- 
ilar in all countries, that travellers reulil; 
dlslingirish them wherever they are found. 
Their oioral and intellectual pecull 
are not leia striking, aoA no one needs to 
be iufaimed what a " Jewish dispositi 
These mental characteristics agree most 
pert^M^lj with those of ttie Hebrew ndtiuo, 
ftom the earliest periods of its history. We 
can hardly avoid tbe in&ienco, that the 
Jews are now quite similar to what the He- 
brew natloa was geoerally, in character, 
bttcf both of mind and body. 

The American Indians, having- had no in- 
tercoune with other nations, have had 
•very advantage for relainiog the charac- 
terialtcs of Iheir aoceston. We find among 
tht-m a remarkable similarity of features, 
of complexion, and of general dispositi 
.Climate and local circumstances pnxli 
•light varieties; but whoever has seen one 
American Indian, will diatinguiih every 
«ne that he aflerwaids sees. Even their 
bnguages are said to have a great affinity; 
as great, perhaps, as there is between the 
Saium and tbe Ei^liih. 

Now, the fealurut of Jews and Indians 
bave almost nothing in common ; their 
complexions are widely diflcrcnl, and their 
leading mental characteristics have as little 
Agreement. These facts appear to ua to 
furnish a stronfrer argument against their 
belonging to the Hebrew nation, than any 
we have seen in favoor of it Now it is 
&r easier lo account for the Indians having 
jnanj tilings in common with the Hebrews, 
.without supposii^ them to be of the same 
nation, than it is to explain bow such dif- 
Terences as we have mentioned, exist be- 
tween two branches of the same family, 
neither of which has intermarried with 
other nations. 

We should infer from all the facts that 
are stated, that the Indians were of Asiatic 
origin, and most probably Ihcy n-ere from 
.the western pari of Asia. We hi 
.•vidence that the customs and instil 
of the Hebrews, which were sanctioned by 
Avae BDthority, were all peculiar to that 



people, nor that they originated with them. 
Other nations probably hold many thai were 
similar, as, perhaps, evury nulion haft re- 
garded with reverence moral rules and 
prinuipics siuiilar to those given on Mount 
Sinai. Neither does it appear that the 
Jewish Scripluret were the IJrst that God 
gave to men ; on the contrary, there is 
strong proof that parts of the lirst books 
were compiled fromeurlier Scriptures; and 
iceslors of the Indians might have 
■ Boob," without being Hebiewv* 
very important to remark, that the 
traditions, customs, and similarities in lan- 
guage, which have been mentioned, do not 
all beloojf (o any one tribe of Indians, bat | 
they are «olectad from tlie grtat variety of 
tribes of florth and Houlb America. Per- 
haps every tribe has some custom, or insti- 
tution, or expression, in commpn with the 
Hebrews; and Mice of the tribes have 
several. This is not so remarkable as it 
lirst appears. Compare the IndLuH with 
e Malays, or any other nation on 'tbe 
earth, and you will find many, periwps as 
many, points of agreement. 

The argument derived from the similar- 
ity between the language*, does not seem 
to us of greater weigh L Atany of the lan- 
guages of the East were, in maay expres- 
sions, sinuhLT to the Hebrew. It does not 
appear that the Hebrew names for the De- 
i^ wore peculiar lo that language, or thai 
they primarily belonged to it. We have 
not had evidence yet, to satisfy os, that 
more of the radicals of the Indian lan> 
guages than of the English, are Hebrew ; 
and we see no reason why there may nol 
be as many. Besides, one of our best au- 
thorities, Molina, says, " As far as we have 
been able to discover, tbe radical Chilian 
words have no analogy with those of any 
other known idiom." The Chilian, or 
Arauoanian, is, doubtless, by far tbe most 
perfect Indian language. In a few respects 
it agrees with the Hebrew, and also in Mme 
respects with several other languages. 
There are many words in the vocabularies 
of that language, wliich were made before 
they could have derived the words from tbe 
^nniards, which agree exactly with the 
Greek, and also many agreeing with the 
Latin. See History of Chili, Vol. 2, p.aS7. 
On the whole, we do not find evidence that 
any one of the Indian languages afibids more 
examples of coincidence with the Hebrew, 
than the Chilian — the principal language 
of South America — afibrds of co' 
with the Greek or Latin. We will not assert 
that no such evidence exists, for we have 
not thought it necessary lo examine o^tbe 
works which might have thrown some light 
upon this siibjoct We shall not be sui^ 
prised, if it be proved that the Indian dia- 

■ We suppose it (o be conceded by all Biblicsl 
critica, a) au a>«itain«cl facl, thai iricUwm h» »i\- 
ductil the most Mlirractotj proof ia supponof hi! 
Iiyinthesii tripnctinc ihe ocijiin of tbe Hebieu 
Scriplurri ; vix. that Motes copied, ot compiled, oi 
bonowed, ihe earlier chapieii of Grneiii, froit: 
praviom Sciipiurei, wriUen or traditionil. A^ 
Duiny of our reod^n muilbr aware, he maiks the 
divisun belwe«D ihesc extncts with gnat lUt- 



lecls aud the Hebrew have a still greater 
agreement than has been shown; but we 
may slUI i[ii|ure, whether they were not all 
derived from some other language. 

TIju fuurlb chapter of Mr Smith's book 
cnoUtns an exposition of the eighteenth 
clia|>tcr ut' IsaiaL He formurly supposed 
th^l tlip |>euple here addressed was tbe 
Urjiisb uationj but thinking, perhaps from 
uaiiunul pride, that «o important a part of 
the world as the United States have be- 
come, must surely have been noticed by the 
seers into futurity, he has become satis- 
ijcd llijt ne are verily the people referred 
to by the prophet, who hate so much to do 
by ivay uf assisting the Israelites, — that is, 
ll>e ludiiins,— to return to Palestine. W« 
not much respect for this Iburlh chap- 
oihers may read it, and judge of it 
dilfereiitJj . 

The Appendix cootains tbe testiniODies 
of many travellers respecting the charac- 
ter and customs of various bidian tribes, 
h adds little to the value, and but fourteen 
pages lo tbe loogth of the book. 



The Inheribuia. By At auUior of Mar- 
riage. In boo eo^umer. 13nio. Philadelphia, 
1B34. 
Thts book shows that good may ■ometimes 
be done by flattery. In the conclusion to 
"The T.ile8 of iny Landlord," "Marriage" 
and its author are spoken of in much high- 
er lisrmB i^n we (and we have read " Mar- 
riage'' Inloe over), think any of il* readers 
would eclio. But the author, it seenw, incit- 
ed by such praise, has written "Tbe Inher- 
itance," which is not only very well worth 
r<>nding from the amusement which it will 
aHbril, butmust, we think, pmve inatmctive 
to a.l n hu are capablt of und jntaoding the 
lesBun» uhich it powerfully inculcates. This 
work dous not, like '> Discipline," purport 
lo be decidedly a religious tale; nor does 
il, like that admirable production, bear iti 
moral impressed on every page ; it take* a 
wider view of life and 'manners, and tbe 
author sketches many scenes, some humour- 
ous, and some grave, from which may be 
learned lessons like those which Miss Edge- 
worlli aims to teach, — lessons of manners 
and morals, and of plain, practical com- 
mon sense, in tbe conduct of onr own af- 
fairs, and in our intercourse with mankind. 
TluMugh all these drscriptioDs a strong an- 
der-currt'Ht of religious feeling is pcrcepti- 
btc, and ibe impression which is produced 
even by the liveliest of them, is, that 
tiiough good sense may teach us to avoid, 
in tncicly, the errors and follies which are 
satirixed, yet It is only by the influence of 
religion on the life, that a character can be 
formed to reader a man habitually at ease 
with bimsclf, and aseful and ngrecable to 



allai 






The story of this novel is a very simple 
and trite one. Mr St Clair, of a noble 
Scollisli family, a younger son of the Earl 
of Runtville, married a woman of a simio- 
what lower rank in life, and was, with hia 
wife, obliged to live in Prance oo. a. irank^. 
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had DO child for many years, and, in the 
meaDtime, all bis brothera died without 
issue, save the eldest, who nu also cbild- 
lees. Just SM he is making preparations to 
return to Scotland, his vife. presents him 
with a daughter, and bis own ill heallli 
compels him still to remain in Prance. At 
leog-th, after InnguishiDf many years he 
<lies, and his widow and daug;hter, accepting- 
an invKation rrom the Earl, arrive at his 
castle in Scotland. Id the courge of the 
year the Earl also dies suddenly, and Miss 
St Clair socceeds to the title and estates. 
After living- awhile the reputed Countess of 
RoBsville, a relative of her nuise, who by 
treachery is possessed of the secret, ac- 
quaints her that she is not the daughter of 
Mr St Clair, hut a supposititinuB child ; the 
reputed Countess ioimcdiateiy pracl: 
the discovery, and renounces her title 
the estates. Luckily, however, a rich old 
uncle receives her into his protection, 
the novel closes, as all novels should do, 
happily. This is, indeed, a very brief ab- 
stract of the story, for we have omitted lo 
state that the heroine — as all hei 
must — falls in love ; but unlike most other 
heroines, is descried by her lover, when he 
discovers hia mistake as to her quality ; and 
the discovery of his meanaess, coupled witli 
the loss of her supposed rank and property, 
subdue her mind, and £nally dispose her 
to love the man whom in the days of her 
prosperity she had slighted. She marries, 



lier husband succeeds as the next heir of 
the house of Rossville ; — thus, die is again 
A Countess, but thoroughly reformed by her 

There are many subordinate characters, 
and all of them well sustained. There is 
the Earl himself, self-conceited, tyrannical, 
pompous, and dull ; his nephew Mr Del- 
mour, whom, by the way, he intends for the 
husbaod of his heiress — tlie very counter- 
part of the Earl. There is Col. Delmour, 
brother of the Mr of that name, the polite, 
fashionable, witty, and selfish lover of the 
heiress. Mr Adam Ranuay, a queer, testy, 
rich, old bachelor, who is a miser, despis- 
iof; riches, the uncle vvho adopts Miss St 
Clair in her misfortunes. Mr Black, s 
gentleman farmer, and nothing else, and 
i\h wife, who is a wife fit for Buch a man. 
Major Waddell and Mrs Major Waddell, a 
very loving and Ibolish pair. Mr Augustus 
Larkins, a cockney, and his lady, a would- , 
l)e blue stocking. MrsFairbairn, amothcr j 
and nothing but a mother, — and of course -g 
n badone, — and her husband, Mr Fairbairn, ing i 
■- ivlio was simply Mr Fairbairn, the noun ' ibouj 
masculine of MrsFairbairn, and the father : ""^'^ 
of her children." There is Mrs St Clair, | ,^|^ 
an over-polite, insinuating, contriving, { gj—, 
heartless, selGsh, wicked woman. There arc : pwlLi 
Miss Dlack and her sister, quiet humble ' ^^ 
BouLs, whoso only hope is in the world to diiioi 
come, n'hile, in sickness and distress, they | "'7V' 
cheerfully perform all their duties in this. ' ,|^ ^ 
There is Miss I'ratt, the very antipodes of be ai 
the Earl, a visiting, gossiping, fast-talking ' Adan 
lady, who annoys the Earl superlalively, yui 



number, a little j — and, though last, 
least, there is Edward Lindsay, the h« 
the tale, an elegant, quiet, sober-min 
sensible Christian. There are sererat 
er characters, amohg the rest Lewi 
through whoBe agency tlic heroine i 
prived of her ill-used rank and wealth 
they are more slightly sketched, and 
should unnecessarily encumber our 
umos by naming them. Of all the i 
acters, those of Miss Pratt and Ed 
Lindsay, are, perhaps, the best suslai 
though, as we before hinted. Miss Pra 
occasionally beginning to be wsarisom 

The Btory is well told, so well ind d 
that though practised novel readers 
soon perceive what the catastrophe m 
be,yet they will not tire of leisurely rea ^ 
't, chapter by chapter, to the end. 
style has no affectation, no pomposity 
over-wrought elegance, but is peifp 
clear, and we are not induced lo re 
single sentence over again, either to 
out the meaning, or to edinire the be 
of its structure. Our readers will n 
rally expect some extracts; but we 
puzzled what to choose. Where all is 
good, it is difficult to make a selection. 

We have Been many attempts to ridic 
the fashinn of giving high Bounding nai 
to children ; but we recollect no one 
than the following, 
ul the animgcd mother turned toward* 
Ramsay. — 'lam come, uncle, to make ■ reque 
^'" ft my little Miu, who we mail n, 

iving cbiiileoed MMue of these days. 
the Major ii sn EpiKopalian, we will, of cou se 
have it done according to thai lerfice; and 
hope you will kindly officiate as god-ftiber apoa 
theoccuioo.' 

Attbii proposal uncle Adam looked "black as 
iii|li[, fierce t> (cd fuiiei ;" and lui Hemed 00 tlie 

' of uQerine some awful 1 

-—^ "-■' - 
-nrovidea I'm U 

Mn Widdell was confounded. On 
ing the child 



I y the whole of it 
t ppearance of the Holm <rat highly 
Dg II was a birge. bandBome-loeliBg 
U d in a well-wDOded puk, by the lids 



oom, ell the luiuiioui induleoce of Ibougbt 

tbe lianquiUily of the iceneiy. wu 

ed by the dlsccirdant soundi vhich 

Ln th ace, ahd,-when iht door wan throim 

ti a (he middle of the room lU Iha 

re colkeled to tbrm ■ raach and horses 

naud MiiKiFairtHim. — One uara^ 

■at in fmnl, cracking i long whip 

migbt— Hnoilwr uctei^ as guard bebind. 

ill tnmpet with *U his niengtb — 

n s niglit.<Bpanddanne] lappet, wha 

ha the ail of having quarrelled with ibe 

party, paraded up uid down, in solitaiy 



^a 



eateel-loaking woman. ■ 



pe into tbredf. seemingly far the di 
the carpet, which was already ur 
It dolli, taillet) bonei, wlieeheii 1 



ng you'll Barely let me goto speskw 
d fe, who bring! yon pwo- -^' — 
b t, during ihii cfdloqay; ■ 



nn tiK bunle of a meelinc and inlndiio. 

as g T. Chain were obtslaed by lbs 

foolnidn n ilb lome difficulty, and placed IS das* 

oiherniie. it would not be easy to cany od even 



theothrr. 



n Waddell » 



Adam to liim. and Adamine, or Adamella. or \< 
' itbi.toibeiest of the worlds uidMnM..i" 
.nlly chuckled at the proposal, tliough sbe 1 1 

ositoh. She Iberefoie said— 

Vby, to (ell you the liuth. nncle. I bad fixed u 

. own mind 10 have our lillle miii called afte 

the Major, alilnugh he declares the mutt be nam 

ed after me; but I Ihink Andrainacbe it tucti 1 

beautiful uauie, and to off (be common ' 

'Andrew Mactaye't B very gude name fur hei 









' 1 uu iiiid oB rather nouy, 1 aia afiaid. said Mrs 

ilciiily ini'.iDt (he reverse; 'but (hi) it Sadirday, 
nnij liii? iljUdien are all intuch iintiu. and tbn 
sMiiy 1 ji.iv away from me — Henry, my dear, duil 
iiiii-k jam whip quite to loud — iliere'i a good boy 
— lJ][ii ^ I sew whip hit papa brougb( him from 

1. \oa: nnd he's to proud of it I— William, my 

l.iUiiiii, ilL'[i'tyau ibiok your drum must be tirai 
oi>iv ,--li 1 were you I would give ii a res(.~-Al' 
enyu'.lfT. your Irumpet makes roAtr loo omcfc 
nuiie-one oi theie ladiet bat got a faeadacbe-mit 
till you go oat— (lieie'B uiy good boy. and (ben 
ynu II blow it at the cows and the >hee|>, you know, 
and rHcbiea Ihem — Oh! liow youll fnglKenllieia 

■ \o, I'll not blow i( a( (he cowt ;— I'll blow it at 
(he hoisei, because (hen they'll (hiiidi r('a the mait- 
cuich !'— Anil he wai ruaniog nB, wbeu Henry 
jumped douii from (he coacb-liox. 

' No. liM you ihan't frighten them with yonr 
iriiiii|ii-i, lor 1 shall frighten them uiih my whip. 
j .MaiiiiiM. ;iren't borses beslliighteuediiitha wbipV 

' I ' WoU. ik>n t fight, my dean, aod yon ihaQ bo(ta 

' frig] lit u [jictn,' fried (heir mamma. 

I ' ^o. I'm delerrained he ihan't frighten them; 
" 1 clinll do ii,' cried botli tt^cthet.ai they ruihed ow 
"■ ''■ " ■ ' the drummer wai preparing to 



, follni 



n. my darling, c 






't you go after the« 



alwayi very In 



and eveiy ( 



else, ourselves among the I The atxtmot of Mn Fairbairn and her I of yuur oHn— a onjeb haa coicb tbin iheini I 
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woulda*t go into their ugly dirty cx>ach; and you 

shall have .' Here something of a consolatory 

nature was whisp(>rcd, William was comforted, and 
even pre\^iled upon to relinquish his drum for his 
mamma's ivory work-box, tlie contents of which 
were soon scattered on the floor. 

* These boys are gone without their hats/ cried 
Mrs Fairbaim, in a tone of di<itre5s. * Eliza, my 
dear, pull tl»e bell for Sally to get the boys' liats '— 
Sally being despatched with the hats, something 
like a calm ensued, in the absence of the whip and 
the trumpet ; but, as it will be of short duration, it 
. is necesBary to take advantage of it in im[iroving 
the introduction into an acquaintance with the 
Fairbaim family. 

Mr« Fairbaim was oiie of those ladies, who, 
from the time she became a mother, ceased to be 
any tbin<; else. All the duties, pleasures, charities, 
and decencies of lift', «eere henceforth concentrat- 
ed in that one grand characteristic ; every object 
in life was henceforth viewed through tliat single 
medium. Her own mother was no longer her 
mother; she xvas the grandma rma of her dear in- 
fiints, her brothers and sinters were mere uncles 
and aunts, and even her. husband ceased to be 
thought of as her husband, from the time he became 
a fatner. Ho was no longer tlie being who had 
claims on her time, her ttoughts, her talents, her 
affections ; he utis simply Mr Fairbaim, the noun 
masculine of Mn Fairbaim. and the father of her 
children. Happily for Mr Fairbaim, he was not a 
person of very nice feeling^ or refined taste ; and 
although, at first, he did feel a little unpleasant 
when he miw how much his children were preferred 
to himxelf^ yet, in time, he became accustomed to it 
Cien came to look upon Mrs Fairh in as the most 
exemplary o. mothers, and finally resolved him- 
self into the father of a very fine family, of which 
Mrs Fairbaim was the motlier. ' * * 

Alas ! if there be " not a gem so precious as the 
huhmb soolt** how often do these gems seem as 
pearb cait befinv twine ; for how seldom is it that 
a paient't graaftett «are is for the immortal happi- 
nets of Uat beim whose precarious, and at best 
transient* wi ii w w engrosses their every thought 
and deein! But, perhaps, Mrs FaiHiaim, like 
many a fcoUih iaomit mother, did her best and 
had slie bees tinfiied with spoiling her children 
liersell^ for bet own private amusement, and not 
drawn inlwr Tisitersand acquaintances to share 
in it the evil might have passed uncensured. 
But Mrs Fairbaim, instead or shutting herself up 
in her nurrery, chose to bring her nursery down to 
ber drawing room, and instead of modestly deny- 
ing her friends an entrance into her purgatory, slie 
luid a foolish pride in showing herself in the midst 
Jier angels. In short, as the t^t things, when cor- 
nipted, always become the worst, so the purest and 
tendcrest of numan affections, when thus debased 
by selfishness and egotism, turn to the most tire- 
tome and ridiculous of human weaknesses, — a truth 
but too well exemplified by Mrs Fairbaim. 

' I ha\« uten much to blame,' said she, address- 
ing Miss Bell, in a soft, whining, sick-child sort of 
TOice, * for nor having been at Believue long ago ; 
bat dear littl, v/narlotte has been so plagued with 
her teeth, I could not think of leaving her— for she 
it so fond of me, she will go to nolrady else — she 
acreams when her maid offers to take her — and she 
won't even go to her papa.' 

'Is that possible .'* said the Major. 

• I assure you it's very true—she's a very naugh- 
ty girl sometimes,* bestowing a long and rapturous 
kiss on the cluld. * Who was it that beat poor papa 
for takii^ ber from mamma last night? — Well, 
don't cry — ^no, no, it wasn't my Charlotte— She 
knows every word that's said to her, and did from 
the time she was only a year old.* 

*1 hat is wonderful !' !vai(l Miss Bell ; ' but how 
is my little favourite Andrew ?* 

* He is not very stout yet poor little fellow, and 
we must be very careful of him.' Then toming to 
Mist St Clair, * Our little Andrew t^as had the 
measles, and you know the dregs of tlie measles 
are a serious thing— much worse than the mca- 
tles themselves. Andrew— Andrew Waddell, my 
knt, come liere and speak to the ladies.* And 



thereupon Andrew Waddell. in a night-cap, riding 
on a stick, drew near. Being the Major's name- 
sake. Miss Bell, m the ardour of her attachment, 
thought proper to coax Andrew Waddell on her 
knee, and even to open her watch for his enter- 
tainment 

' Ah ! I see who spoils Andrew Waddell,* cried 
the delighted mother. 

The Major chuckled — Miss Bell disclaimed, and 
for the time Andrew Waddell became the hero of 
the piece ; the blains of the measles were carefully 
pointed out and all his sufferings and sayings duly 
recapitulat<>d. At length Miss Charlotte, indignant 
at finding herself cclipricd. began to scream and cry 
with all ner strength. 

* It's her teeth, darling little thing,' said her moth- 
er, caressing her. 

' I'm sure it's her teeth, sweet little dear,* said 
Miss Bell. 

'It undoubtedly must be her teeth, poor little 
girl,' said the Major. 

' If you will feel her gum,* said Mrs Fairbaim, 
putting her own finger into the child's mouth, 'you 
will feel how hot it is.' 

This was addressed in a sort of general way to 
the company, none of whom seemed eager to avail 
themselves of the privilege, till the Major stepped 
forward, and havng with his fore-finger made the 
circuit of Miss Charlotte's mouth, gave it as his 
decided opinion, that there was a tooth actually 
cutting the skin. Miss Bell followed the same 
course, ami confirmed the interesting fact — adding, 
tiiat it appeared to her to be * an uncommon large 
tooth.' 

At that moment Mr Fairbaim entered, bearing in 
his arms another of the family, a fat sour, new- 
waked-looking creature, sucking its finger. Scarcely 
was the introduction over — ' There's a pair of legs :' 
exclaimed he, holding out a pair of thick purple 
stumps with red worsted shoes at the end of them. 
' I don't suppose Miss St Clair ever saw legs like 
these in France ; these are porridge and miUL legs, 
are they not Bobby? 

But Bobby continued to chew the cad of hit 
own thumb in solemn silence. 

' Will you speak to me, Bobby r said Miss Bell, 
bent upon being amiable and agreeable — but still 
Bobby was mute. 

* We think tliis little follow rather long of speak- 
ing,* taid Mr Fairbaim; * we allege that hit legs 
have ran away with his tongue.' 

*How old It be f* asked the Major. 

* He is only nineteen months and ten days,' an- 
swered his mother, * so he has not lo^t much time ; 
but I would rather see a child fot ami thriving, than 
have it very forward.* 

* No comparison !' was here uttered in a breath 
by the Major and Mist Bell. 

' There's a great difference in children in their 
time of speakins,' said the mamma. ' Alexander 
didn't speak till he was two and a quarter; and 
Henry, again, had a great many little words before 
be was seventeen months ; and Eliza and Charlotte 
both said mamma as plain as I do at a year--rbut 

f^iris always speak sooner than boys— as for WU- 
iaro Pitt and Andrew u aildell, the twins, they both 
suffered so much from their teething, that they were 
longer of speaking than they would otherwise have 
been — indeed, I never saw an infiint suffer so much 
as Andrew Waddell did — he had greatly the heels 
of William Pitt at one time, till the measles pulled 
him down.' 

A movement was here made by the visiters to 
depart 

O ! you 
cried Mr 
the bell 



little toes,* &c. &c &c., were as usual whispered 
over it 

We cordially recommend this work to 
our readers, assuring them of our belief, 
that they must be dull indeed, who will not 
rise from its perusal wiser, perhaps bet- 
ter, — without running the least risk of 
being made sadder. 



vou mustn't go without seeing the baby,' 
Irs Fairbaim— 'Mr Fairbaim, will you pull 
twice for baby?' 
The bell was tN^ice'rung, but no baby answered 
the summons. 

'She must be asleep.' said Mrs Fairbaim ; ' but 
I will take you up to the nursery, and you will see 
her in her cradle.' And Mrs Fairbaim led tlie 
way to the nursery, and 0|)ened the shutter, and un- 
covered the cradle, and displayed the baby. 

•Just five months—uncommon fine child— the 
image of Mr Fairbaim— fat little thing— neat little 
bands — sweet little mouth — ^pretty littfonosc — nice 






TTu JIamucripl of IHtdrich Knickerbock- 
er jun. New York. 1824. 

It is the height of impolicy for an author 
to point, in his title-page, at the object of 
his imitation. It takes from his credit if 
he excels his prototype, draws upon him the 
damnation of faiot praise if he equals, and 
holds a candle to his shame if he falls be- 
low it. It obliges every reader, whether 
critical or not, to institute a process prover- 
bially odious, and effectually prevents one 
from being pleased, *<he knows not why 
and cares not wherefore." Why any one 
should desire thus to predispose his readers 
against him, is not easy to imagine, but the 
writer of the work before us has beenv 
pleased so to do, and must therefore abide IV 
the consequence. The work, as our read- r 
crs are already aware, is one of that nu- 
merous class that always follows the ascent 
of fine writers ; — who, like rockets, draw 
after them a long train, partly sparks and 
partly smoke. We shall be civil enough, and 
just enough, to class the Manuscript of Dic- 
drich Knickerbocker juD. among the sparks. 
The pamphlet contains two stories, the first 
being intended to inform us, after the man- 
ner of the Utopians, in what way he be- 
came possessed of the latter. The author, 
sitting upon one of the benches of the 
Battery, and making sundry reflections up« 
on the beauties of nature thereabout, which 
he takes this opportunity to communicate to 
the public, is accosted by a gentleman, who 
is thus described. 

His i>erton was lively, and about tlie middle size, 
and as if deicended from the good-humoured race 
of the Hollanders, his shoulders were broad and 
heavy; and what bis frame wanted in height was 
compensated by its bordering on the corpulent. 
Hit drett, consuting of a blue frock coat, which 
reached to hit knees, witli the pantaloons of a trav- 
eller buttoned up their sides, exhibited beneath 
them a pair of dusty boots; while a broad-brimmed 
beaver shaded the thick raven locks of a highly ex- 

firessive forehead. His small twinkling eyes spark- 
ed witli intelligence and humour; and to a check 
dimpled by the broad plavful furrows of about 
thirty-five years, were added a mouth and chin that 
bespoke inward benevolence and contentment. 

A conversation of course very fit to be 
printed took place between these worthies, 
and terminated with the gift of the above- 
mentioned manuscript to the author, by tho 
good-natured stranger, whom our readers 
need no ghost to tell them was Diedrich 
Knickerbocker jun. It in all probability 
contained more stories than the one which 
is here given to the public. Whether we 
shall ever hear any more of them, depends 
upon circumstances, which every one may 
imagine for himself. Leaving that matter 
however to its natural course, we shall pro- 
ceed to make the most of that which is al* 
ready in our power. It is entitled ^ Rat- 
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tlesuakc IlilV which, as it appears, is a 
'^ligh and shagrgy coil of mountain*' in 
New Jersey — in Ibo neighbourhood of 
which lived Dr Vander Schiller, the physi- 
cian of the villag^e — which in those days, 
of Peter Stuyvesant to wit, was very beau- 
tiful, very dull, and very healthy. The 
Doctor was advanced in years, and, as most 
writers are pleased to represent- elderly 
country g'entlemen of the faculty, a very 
ridiculous object ; as was also his horse ; 
said horse, or rather mare — for so it is set 
forth, according to the form made and pro- 
vided — ^being lean and long-bodied. Why 
queer and quizzical old fellows should al- 
ways ride animals of this description we 
know not ; but the evidence of the fact is 
overwhelming, at least as far as numbers 
are concerned. Moreover, the Doctor 
usually killed his patients — although, as we 
learn in the sequel, he never prescribed 
any thing but vinegar, cold or hot as the 
case might be, brimstone, peppermint, and 
certain well known and innocent matters 
from the vegfctable kingdom, which come 
under the general designation of simples-^ 
in other words, the Doctor was, bating the 
brimstone, a Galenist. This is another dif- 
ficulty with us, namely, why foolish old phy- 
sicians will be so absurd as to kill Uieir 
patients with such simple articles, when 
they might effect their villanous purposes 
with equal ease and dignity by means of 
poisons of a far more efficient and satis- 
factory character. Though the catalogue 
of medicines, which are ** digged from the 
bowels of the harmless earth," was unfortu- 
nately not quite so extensive in Dr Vander 
Schiller's days, as it is in our own, he 
might doubtless have found enough to have 
depopulated New Jersey in less time than 
he could slay a single generation in his 
own village with essences of wormwood, 
hoarhound, and such like distilmcnts. But 
therein probably lies the explanation of 
this operose mode of destruction* The 
profit of the nefarious work is doubtless 
commensurate with the time of action. 
One would suppose it would have been still 
more lucrative as well as politic to have 
stopped short of murder, and allowed their 
patients to live, a life of disease indeed, but 
still' a life ; — but ^' quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat" — the doctors of tale-tel- 
lers from time immemorial have killed their 
patients, and doubtless will continue so to do 
at the risk of .present loss and everlast- 
ing ridicule. Dr Vander Schiller at least 
did so. Other popular qualities he had 
adapted to his situation. He smoked a 
good pipe and told a good story ; something 
of tlie longest to be sure, but then tmie 
was not a very marketable article in the 
village of Second River. In one particu- 
lar the Doctor differed Mo ealo from most 
of his country brethren, inasmuch as he 
had neither wife nor children. But fate had 
decreed that he should have his crosses, 
though in another form. On a summer's 
afternoon a new gig swept into the village 
like a new besom of destruction — and shook 
from its seat, not pestilence indeed, which 
might have been considered by Vander 



Schiller a4 aQ effect of a wind not absolute- i 
ly ill, but war, in the shape of a new doctor. ; 
A new sign soon blazed in his van, and a , 
new mortar beat the alarm of opposition. 
Our limits will not permit us to detail the 
events of the contest. Suffice it that though 
the brisk attacks of the invader obtained 
some advantage over the outworks of his 
predecessor, the main intrenchments of the 
place were found too strong to be carried. 
In this state of affairs, Francis Winter- 
bottom, — we love to be particular, — trusted 
his cause to a stratagem, which we shall 
give the reader with ail brevity. He de- 
coyed his rival^-<-who, besides being a teller, 
was something of a believer in ghost sto- 
ries,— on a stormy night, to a place on the 
banks of the Hackensack, haunted by the 
^Indian of the Mountain," and then and 
there appeared to him in the guise of that 
visionary being, chased his mare into the riv- 
er, and demanded as the price of his rescue 
his immediate retreat from the scene of his 
toils and triumphs. The man of simples 
had not looked death in the face long 
enough to bid him defiance-— besides, he 
was unarmed, for the waters of the Passaic 
had closed over his saddlebags. What 
could he do ? He yielded to fate, the In- 
dian of the Mountain, and Dr Winterbot- 
tom, relinquished the field, and was known 
no more to the precincts of Rattlesnake 
Hill. The triumphant g^g effaced the foot- 
steps of the mare, and the mortar of Vander 
Schiller was hushed forever. 

We find no fault with the style of this 
production— the story is of course made to 
hang descriptions upon, and many of these 
are well executed ; but occasionally, while 
reading it through— for we are too conscien- 
tious reviewers to skip,— we mentally ex- 
claimed with Sly, *^ 'TIS an excellent piece 
of work ; would it were done.**. 



AdamU Latin Oramtnar Abridged i and 
Arranged in a Course of Practical Let- 
8oniy Adapted to the Capcuity of Young 
Learners. By WUHam RusseU. New 
Haven. 1824. 12mo. pp. 283. 

NoTHUf o can be more grateful to a review- 
er than to be occasionally relieved from the 
necessity of expressing disapprobation and 
censure, and allowed fair scope for his 
disposition to applaud a competent and 
faithful author. We are so much obliged 
to Mr Russell for furnishing ui a repast of 
this kind, that, before reviewing his book, 
we are much disposed to gpreet him as a 
friend. 

We must tell, our readers at once what 
has put us into so comfortable a mood. It is 
this: Mr Russell has composed a Liatin 
Grammar in such a manner as to make it 
intelligible to those who study it ! With 
the most profound seriousness we mark this 
as a wonder. Before we saw his book we 
were quite familiar with the principles, by 
which he was guided in composing it ; but 
we feared it would be long before we should 
find an author of suihcient assiduity and 
skill, to apply them to the study of the 
Lntin language. 



It is the grand object of Mr Russell, to 
arrange every part of Grammar in analyt- 
ical order, anid to make so full an explana- 
tion of every new term, and every new 
principle which he introduces, that the 
scholar shall be able to underatand the 
meaning and use of it, when he first learns it. 

Every one knows, that, according to the 
common mode of teaching both Liatin and 
English Grammar, it is expected of the 
young learner to commit to memory a con- 
siderable portion of every chapter in the 
book, at least once, and in most cases, sev- 
eral times, before he begins to understand 
its true meaning and application. If this 
painful and discouragring drudgery- can be 
avoided, and the whole time of the scholar 
can be employed in advancing, instead of 
merely preparing to advance, it is obvious 
that a very important object will be attain- 
ed. The attention of a larg^ proportion of 
the intellectual part of our community is 
now directed to the attainment of this ad- 
vantage in the mode of teaching every art 
and science. All the improvements in our 
system of education have a primary refer* 
ence to this object, — to remove from the 
learner the necessity of taking any thing 
upon authority, and to enable him to un- 
derstand definitely all that he is required 
to believe. This belongs to the spirit of 
the age ; and history describes no period, 
to which this remark could apply with equal 
truth. It is in vain now to uige BMHf other 
mode of instruction ; and \hfm flMiW immt 
wisdom who do most to |imnifl<iii it - 

Mr Russell remarks in'MpTWy ipiaablfl 
Preface, p. 4, that ""tt mj^^jmimfB be 
better to defer the vtafydT^fljA^ 
till the scholar's progreii .Stf^fl^M facili- 
tated by maturer years, mmI "% lanlunr 
mind." We regret that he did «ot.«spre« 
this opinion more absolutely. Even his 
own Grammar cannot be understood by the 
infants, who are every day commencing the 
study of this language. It may be com* 
prehiensihle to children of from twelve to 
fourteen years of age ; and a few may an* 
derstand it at the age of ten. We shall be 
told that many boys learn to read Latin 
pretty wdl before that period. This ii 
true ; but they waste much time in leajminy 
it, which might be very profitably devoted 
to other important subjects. Onr princi* 
pie is this ;— that the studies of a scholar 
should always be limited to what he can 
understand. Ho wiU then lose no time^ 
but be constantly advasciiigmlrae knowl* 
edge. His studies will th^f be made inter* 
esting to him, and a true lore of learning 
will be constantly cultivated. 

It cannot be necessary to gm % miniite 
description of this work, unlM it wew for 
those, who, as teachers, might ivqaiie more 
practical information respecting its Ibnns 
and arrangeonent But we could not make 
a notice which would be satiittetory to 
them, without infringing upon the rights of 
other readers. 

The author will permit us to advise him, 
to prepare for a second editfon by a very 
careful revision of the present Many 
things may be lendeied plainer. Foreir 
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ample ; two syllables coming together, and 
both marked with the accent, as " Hab6-r^- 
Tis," p. 116. In many forms of the verb, 
the accent is omitted where it is important 
Those who follow the direction, p. 9, for 
reading their lessons to their instructer 
before committing them, may suffer no in- 
convenience from these omissions ; but those 
who have not the advantage of an instruct- 
er, will need more directions than the book 
furnishes. 

The *^ Signs, or English characteristic 
words,^' for the several tenses, are not al- 
ways given intelligribly. See Perfect tense, 
p. 132. The frequent use of « toe." is hard- 
tj consistent with the plan of this work. 

We make these slight criticisms merely 
to pat the author upon his guard. It may 
also be proper to suggest, that there is no 
very good reason for calling this an Abridge 
jnent of Adam's Grammar. The work is 
not complete in its department, and may 
be called an Introduction ; but it is too sin- 
gular and independent in its character, to 
be called an abridgement of any thing. 



LeUen to the Hofu WiUiam PrescoU, LL, D. 
on the Free SchooU of Kew England^ 
wUk Remarks upon the Principles of /n- 
strtidion. By James 6. Carter, Boston. 
1824. 12mo. pp. 123. 

BcHom^JCASTERs arc almost the only class 
of men in the community who are not reg- 
ularly cttwated with some view to their 
profetriMk Apprenticeship for the meanest 
of the nochanio arts, the counter for the 
tradetmtD) the desk and the files of the 
countlMp-nOiB for the young merchant, — 
time aod labour and previous preparation 
for ally are considered indispensable. But 
with the business of school-keeping, the 
most important of any single branch, it is 
otherwise. Those, who are liberally edu- 
cated, and they alone are qualified for it, 
always aim higher ; they never think of it 
as their employment, till driven by neces- 
sity, unless they fiy to it as a temporary 
refuge from idleness, and then they prom- 
ise themselves to give it up and make their 
escape as soon as they possibly can. So 
universal is this, indeed, that an exception 
would seem to us very extraordinary. We 
never heard of a young man, who went to 
<x>llege for the purpose of qualifying liim- 
self to foe a schoolmaster. 

It is no answer to these remarks to say, 
that the knowledge a student may acquire 
and the discipline he must undergo in the 
<»>urse of a liberal education, are sufficient 
for the purpose. The possession of wis- 
dom ii a different thing from the faculty of 
commonicating it ; and a man may know 
very well how to learn himself, without be- 
ing able to teach the art to others. Be- 
ddes, the communication of knowledge is 
a very small part of even intellectual edu- 
cation. The pupil is not to be limited to 
thic capital stock of his preceptor. It is the 
love and the power of acquiring, — it is 
warmth, and enterprise, and energy in the 
parsnit, that he principally wants. So that 
a maB may have a fine genius, and n great 



deal of learning, and an admirable talent 
at imparting it, and yet be very poorly fit- 
ted for a schoolmaster after alL One with- 
out any of these noble qualities, who could 
simply awaken curiosity and ambition, 
would be infinitely more certain of success. 
This is indeed the great art of early in- 
struction. The immediate accumulation of 
knowledge ought to form no part of the 
first object of him who superintends it Let 
the child feel an interest in the work him- 
self; let him be led into the field, and in- 
spired with ardour for the pursuit, and it 
is of little consequence whether he gpets 
learning or not ; the chase is always worth 
more than the g^ame. He is sure of vigour 
and firmness and resolution, and a keen, 
growing appetite for action ; and these are 
the powers which are capable of command- 
ing all the resources within the reach of 
the human intellect. 

Why then should not the profession call- 
ed schoolmasters give some little time to a 
direct preparation for the interesting busi- 
ness they have undertaken P It is a branch 
totally separate and distinct from eveiy 
other. It employs a very numerous class 
of men ; neither of the learned professions 
probably is so large. The demand for 
them is constant and invariable. Their 
situation must introduce them into the high- 
est ranks of society and among the most 
enlightened and influential men. Lastly 
and principally, their business is one of the 
deepest interest and of the utmost impor- 
tance to us. The pliant, flexible disposi- 
tions of youth, the opening g^rms of mind, 
the formation and stamp of the character, 
moral and intellectual, all indeed that we 
hold most dear and vsduable through life, 
are originally put into their hands for their 
direction; and yet they have scarcely 
thought for a moment,— it had never occur- 
red to them in the form of an inquiry,-— 
what they have to do, much less how the 
great work is to be accomplished. The 
consequence is, that the true object is 
overlooked' or mistaken altogether, par- 
ticularly in the free schools of our coun- 
try. Tlie pupil goes to his lessons, the 
preceptor tells him, for inteUigence, to 
gfet learning, to store his memory with 
thoughts and information. But nothing 
can be more fallacious than this. The im- 
mediate acquisition of knowledge forms no 
part of the original purpose. Education is to 
prepare him for the duties of life,— -for ac- 
tivity and exertion,— for new situations and 
new demands, where his books can furnish 
him with no guide nor direction. The 
grateful, unforced discipline of mind ought 
to be indeed its single aim. His native 
powers are to be developed and invigorat- 
ed, and sharpened for action. Even if the 
scbolar^s life is to be a life of letters, and 
he must gather together in the course of it 
mighty masses of erudition, still this is not 
the first object to be sought for. The pos- 
session of learning is an indifferent thing 
alone. It wants the active, well-trained 
mind, that can turn it to some new ac- 
count ; that can put the stamp of originali- 
ty upon it and mark it for its oim ; that 
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can find in it some new, undiscovered prop- 
erty, which shall help carry on the great 
course of human improvement. These con- 
stitute the only true worth of Joarning, 
the materials it furnishes for invention, and 
the play it gives to the highest powers of 
our nature. 

E^rly acquisition, we have said, is not 
the object of education. It is, in fact, we 
think, rather to be shunned. It is not 
merely useless and nugatory to the young 
inquirer, but may prove injurious to him, 
because it is at first exceedingly imperfect 
and mingled with errors, and these early 
associations and impressions are indelible, — 
to say nothing of the fact, that it makes its 
possessor a pedant, ostentatious of another's 
wealth, conceited, and secure. Yet this 
mistake prevails every where, and seems to 
be gaining ground every day. *It is this 
which has made the study of Latin and 
Greek unpopular among us, probably it 
procured a repeal of the law which held 
out some little encouragement to the study 
of those, by making a knowledge of them 
one of the indispensable qualifications for 
the keeper of a free schooL Considered 
as an acquirement, they are wholly unim- 
portant ; they are no return for the time 
and labour bestowed upon them. But con- 
sidered as a discnpline for the mind, the 
only important thing in intellectual educa- 
tion, they are invaluable. The study of 
them, if properly pursued, is exactly and 
perfectly suited to this purpose. It calls 
forth more of the high faculties of our na- 
ture, more powers of deep reflection and 
thought, more useful efforts of memory, 
more talent at research, inquiry, and inves- 
tigation ; and what is better still, it calls 
them forth in more proper order, at the 
right season, when they are ripe and ready 
for action, than any other study which 
comes into the elements of education. If 
our limits will permit us, we shall offer 
some further remaiics in support of this 
position in the course of this article. 

But it is high time to turn to the litUe 
volume, which has given rise to these re- 
flections. It is evidentiy written by one 
who thinks for himself, who has examined 
thoroughly the common systems of educa- 
tion ; and it exhibits great good sense and 
ability, and is filled with sound, judicious, 
practical remarks throughout We are 
obliged to pass over the first three or four 
Letters, nearly half the volume, though 
they contain a very interesting theme for 
our pages ; a sketch of the history of the es- 
tablishment of our free schools ; the prin- 
ciples on which they were originally found- 
ed ; and the changes and modifications that 
have from time to time been made in them 
by our legislature. These institutions are 
justiy called the pride and glory of New 
England. With all their defects, they 
have elevated our character as a people. 
To our form of government indeed they 
seem indispensable, and if properly con- 
ducted, they must contribute more to the 
energy and durability of our political insti- 
tutions, to the wisdom and efficacy of our 
laws, to our whole national advancement 
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and prosperity, than their warmest admir- 
ers have imagined. They form the engine 
that government makes use of to enlighten 
and invigorate itself, — for this is identifi- 
ed with the people, and the greater part 
of those who compose it, receive their ear- 
liest education, their mdst efficacious edu- 
cation, the education which does the most 
to form their characters, and make them 
weak or energetic, intelligent or dull, in 
the free schools of their native towns* It 
is then of the very highest consequence, 
that they should be well conducted. Our 
author's principal object is to point out 
some g^at defects in this particular. 

Two principal causes have operated from the 
first establishment of the free schools, to impair 
aud pervert their influence. 1st. Incompetent in- 
structers; 2d. Bad school books. It is not a little 
iurprisingfthat a public so deeply impressed with 
the importance of the system ot schools, and so re- 
solved to carry it into full operation, by liberal ap- 
propriations, should stop short of their purpose, 
and stop precisely at that point, where the greatest 
attention and viulance were essential,- to give effi- 
cacy to the whole. I do not mean that much good 
has not been realized; on the contrary, as has 
been repeatedly remarked, the success of the free 
school system is just cause of congratulation ; but 
I mean, that their influence has not been the great- 
est nor the best, which the same means, under better 
manaGrement, might produce. 

I. The employment of incompetent and inexpe- 
rienced instructers has probably arisen more from 
the peculiar situation of the country, tlian from 
negligence or indifiercnce oii the subject So many 
opportunities are open for industrious enterprise, 
that it has always been difficult to induce men to 
become /lermanen^ teacben. This evil, although a 
serious one, is one, which cannot at present be re- 
moved ; but its bad eflfects may be more qualified, 
by raising the character and acquirements of in- 
J structers to a higher standard. The whole business 
. of instruction, with very few exceptions, has hitii- 
erto been performed by those, who have felt little 
interest in the subject, beyond the immediate pecu- 
niary compensation stipulated for their services. 
And even that has been too inconsiderable, to ren- 
der a want of success in the employment a subject 
of much regret. This remark appUes to almost all 
instructers, from the primary schools up to the 
higher schools ; and it has no very remote bear- 
ing even upon some of the instructers in our col- 
lies. 

We have stated the incompetency or in- 
efficiency of the instructers to arise princi- 
pally from another cause, — the total want 
of direct, immediate preparation for the 
employment. Most of them blindly and 
slavishly adopt the systems of their prede- 
cessors. There are very few, who have 
read the treatises on the subject of educa- 
tion, who know any thing of the sentiments 
of Locke, of Milton^ of Watts, of More, 
of Hamilton, of Carpenter, nor even of the 
fascinating Rousseau, nor the ready, off- 
hand, practical Edgeworth. They have 
not in fact studied nor attended to the sub- 
ject at all. We have often thought this 
most remarkable, and if there be any truth 
in the maxims of political economists, that 
the supply will come close on the demand, 
and that competition will always produce 
excellence among the rival candidates, 
W$ kave a right to expect it among the 
inttructen «f our youth. With our acade- 
mics, and our private plans of education, 
indeed, this principle is now prevailing, and 



has done a great deal; new and better 
methods are introduced, and improvements 
continually going on, though they are still 
too much encnmbercd with the old system 
of discipline, for they cannot shake off at 
once ail the fetters of early prejudice. But 
there is a radical defect in the qualifications 
required of the master of a free school, 
which must always check improvement, 
and keep things as they are. No young 
man of talents, unless very much driven, 
will think of them even as a temporary em- 
ployment, much less as a permanent one. 
Those qualifications ought to be raised and 
enlarged by law; some previous prepara- 
tion ought to be made indispensable; an 
examination in some of the treatises on the 
subject instituted; higher powers, and 
more attainments should be required of 
them, and jgreater compensation establish- 
ed; — and then we might look for some thing 
like improvements in their systems of in- 
struction. How our legislature could dis- 
pense with any of those requisites, which 
even our fi3refather8 thought essential to an 
instructer, we are, with our author, wholly 
at a loss to imagine. They are now how- 
ever at their lowest state of depression. 
Perhaps this circumstance may draw the 
public attention to the subject, and we 
hope the reform will then be thorough and 
complete. 

The elementary books, which are put 
into the hands of pupils, our author thinks 
very poorly adapted to the purpose of ear- 
ly education. The great defect in them is, 
that they are too abstract, too general, re- 
mote from the capacities which are called on 
to comprehend thc^m, and not at all suited 
to develope or to give them strength. The 
following extract contains a full view of 
the objections against them, and forms the 
basis of all his remarks on the subject 

The principles of the inductive philosophy 
should.be as rigorously followed in education, as in 
any other department of hunuui knowledge. The 
school books, and we may add the text books of the 
colleges, are certainly not written upon the induc- 
tive method. And these are our instructers, or the 
models, on which our instructers form us. The 
books to be sure have been written over apd over 
again, in order to keep pace with, and incorporate 
the improvements and discoveries in tlie different 
sciences, of which they treat. Thi« is well, and as 
it should be. But the essential principle, on which 
they are written, is the same through all changes. 
This is wrong, and what should be corrected. Im- 
provements in arrangement, and in the manner of 
expressing tlie principles of the sciences, have, no 
doubt, been frequently made. Indeed, the books 
have probably been carried to as great perfection, 
as they can be carried, without some more essen- 
tial cliange in the principles, on whidi they have 
been written. They are very well executed, upon 
a very bad plan. The reason to be assigned for 
such slow progress in the improvements of school 
books, in particular, is a mistaken notion of the 
purpose of a school book ; and the fact, that there 
have seldom been brought to the task of elementa- 
ry instruction, talents capable of comprehending, 
at once, the principles of science, in their relation 
and dependence upon each other; and stiJl less 
capable of analyzing the powers of the young 
mind, to which the science is to be adapted. The 
books for elementary instruction, have been written 
or compiled, witti a view to set forth the principles 
of the science, of which it treats, in a manner the 
most phitoiophicai to those who make the books. 



but with little or no refefence to the young minds, 
which are to encounter them. 

Very great evils, we think, arise from 
these defects. The soil in which the seed is 
to be sown, the infant faculties which are 
to give it culture and expansion, are not 
consulted at all. A great weight of knowl-' 
edge is put into the feeblest hands, and 
they are forced to bear it ; no wonder that 
it tMBComes oppressive and hateful to them. 
It is as if a child were led to scale a moun- 
tain, when it had just learned to walk. 
There should be exercise, and gradual, pa- 
tient preparation for the work. The racer 
cannot fit himself for the course in a day. 
Nerve and . vigor and energy, and every 
great intellectual faculty, and indeed every 
thing great, must come to muturity and 
gain strength slowly, and will never be 
taught to shoot up to their full growth at 
once. Yet all this is very apt to l>e over- 
looked in our common systems of education. 
The power of abstracting and generaliz- 
ing, the last faculty which the infant 
mind puts forth, is here considered as the 
first, and in the very outset, the pupil is 
called on by his books to reach forth 
a grasp as comprehensive as the phi- 
losopher who drew them up. The study 
of particulars or individuals, the only natu- 
ral method for beginners, is scarcely thought 
of in any department of early education. 
This is what our author calls the inductive 
method. 

The above remarks and priiwiplet are 
appliod to the study of the leamad lan- 
guages, of geography, and of arithmetic, 
as these subjects are generally tanght in 
our free schools. The first, be taya, ought 
never to be commenced with the grammar. 
Some interesting story, with a literal trans- 
lation to it, and other facilities, of which 
there are innumerable, to make it infelli- 
g^ble and easy to the pupil, would be a 
much better way. Let the g^mmar come 
in afterwards, not as a direct study, but in- 
cidentally, and then it will be understood 
and its importance felt. Our school geog^ 
raphies he thinks on too large and compre- 
hensive a plan. The child's mind can- 
not embrace them; they ought to be 
brought more within his reach, and as far 
as possible accommodated at first to his 
own actual observation. There is a stUI 
greater fault, he says, in the old-fashioned 
method of studying arithmetic, because it 
makes a mere mechanical business for the 
pupil, without exercising his ingenuity dr 
his understanding. The general rules 
are only an incumbrance on his memo- 
ry. Colbum's system is the right one, 
and calculated to produce at last an entire 
revolution in the course of early arithmet- 
ical study. We agree fully with this. The 
new system is getting rapidly into our 
academics and private schools, and we 
think it cannot be long before it will be 
adopted every where. 

But we have a much more serious objec- 
tion than either of these, to the common 
course of study pursued in our free schools. 
We mean the manner in which Englidi 
grwnmar is almost universally taught Thte 
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is put into the hands of children as soon as 
they can learn to read, and many valuable 
hours of the most interesting period of their 
lives for education, are bestowed upon it 
Tet, how little suited is this to their pur- 
pose ! Pass over the first division, orthogra- 
phy, which teaches abstractly what letters 
and syllables are, and their various propei> 
ties, and that, combined, they form words, 
&c., and take that part which it is consider- 
ed of the utmost importance should be studi- 
ed thoroughly ; and what have we here ? All 
the words of the English language are in the 
first place scientifically classed and arrang- 
ed ;'»^neric names are given to them ;— 
the powers that common use has assigned to 
each of them, are then pointed out, — the dif- 
erent forms they are capable of assuming, — 
the thoughts, or views, which produce these 
forms,— ^n a word, the origin and qualities 
of words considered independently, or with 
their smallest possible relation to others, 
are all philosophically explained. This is 
commonly called etymology. The name 
itself is an enigma; then comes syn- 
tax, another enigma, and what does this 
teach? ^* The. agreement or construction 
of words in a sentence,'^ — their mutual 
connexion and dependence, — the influence 
that one may have over another, or their 
concord or government, as it is called. In 
fact, it is a view of the abstract principles 
by which words are connected together, in 
order to convey intelligence accurately. 
And what is the object of all this study. 
and wliere does it terminate P In the art of 
parsing forsooth ; which is the art of apply- 
ing these hard names, and definitions, and 
al»tract principles, to language as it is 
commonly used in writing and discourse. 
What profitable intelligence does the 
young learner think he is gaining in the 
mean time ? Examples to be sure, are 
thrown in to assist him as he goes along, 
and these, — the individuals, the particular 
instancesy-^he does understand and remem- 
ber easily* But nothing can be further 
from his mind than the general principle 
itself. Yet this science of language is put 
into his hands in his infancy. He goes 
from his spelling-book to the dull, labori- 
ous, and to him most uninteresting work. 
He is called on thus early to give names to 
the relation between tlioughts and words, — 
between the operations of mind, and the 
expressions in which they appear. Nay, 
more. If he would understand parsing com- 
pletely and fully as it may be understood, 
he must g^ much further than this. He 
must learn to give names to the relation 
and connexion between thought and thought 
-^between the meaning of one word as it 
exists in his mind, and that of another. 
There are, indeed, many young pupils who 
learn to do this mechanically, and by rote. 
Some know how to do it ably, and with 
skill, and yet perceive not how subtle a bu- 
siness it really is, nor what powers they are 
putting forth in its accomplishment We 
believe we can show that their time and 
talents arc wholly misspent. It is some 
confirmation of the remarks we hare al- 
ready made, that the early study of gram- 



mar is most toilsome. The child thumbs it, 
and cries over it, more than over any of his 
books, and if he conquers it at last, it is 
merely by dint of a tenacious and a reten 
tive memory. This is, indeed, the only 
faculty that is called upon throughout 
Meantime, an aversion is growing up 
against school books of all sorts. A hateful 
association is formed in his mind between 
these and toil, and sometimes this is not 
broken till it is too late to prevent the un- 
happy consequences that follow from it 

But the early study of English g^rammar 
is necessary, they say, to teach us to 
speak and write correctly. If this be true, 
we submit, and withdraw our objections 
without a murmur. Let us examine it 
What then may a child learn from even 
the most successful study of this most indis- 
pensable subject? Will it teach him to 
speak intelligibly, when he would otherwise 
be silent or misunderstood ? By no means. 
He must learn by practice the art of mak- 
ing his desires and feelings known, long be- 
fore he can peruse a grammar. Will it 
give him a greater variety of expression ? 
will it regelate and improve his sty le ? These 
qualities can only be acquired by the cul- 
ture of the taste and imagination, — the last 
thing to be expected from the study of 
g^rammar. Will it have any effect in cor- 
recting the mind itself? Surely not The 
art of thinking justly or properly, can never 
arise from the most perfect art of gram- 
matically expressing ourselves. Thought 
may be very noble and true, and yet break 
all the grammarian's laws ; it may be very 
false and mean, and yet cannot but satisfy 
him perfectly. What then has the pupU 
learned ? The tue of language, it is said, — 
the established and approved use of it But 
he can only get this successfully from polish- 
ed authors, or polite conversation. Lan- 
guage became perfect long before grammar 
was thought of; and it could never be essen- 
tial, therefore, as a preliminary art Usage 
is, indeed, its sole basis and support It can 
never control this ; — it is its servant, and 
must watch its chang^S) and accommodate 
itself to them entirely. The most we can 
conceive of its doing, is to point out to the 
student a few errors, or, what is the same 
thing, a few variations from approved prac- 
tice; the misuse of the objective for the 
nominative, the plural for the singular, and 
of some adjectives and participles with ir- 
regular terminations, are all that we can 
enumerate or imagine. How much better, 
how much more easily, how much more ef- 
fectually might these be acquired in another 
way ! Even if he is most successful in thus 
correcting himself, and still is continually 
among those who retain these variations 
or errors, he will return to them also, not- 
withstanding his grammar ; and it is best, 
perhaps, that he should. The whole is, 
indeed, a matter of use and custom. The 
art of parsing, the high consummation of 
of all, pupils must learn in practice long 
before they think of it as an art, and we 
doubt whether a whole life devoted to the 
study of grammar will make a man an ac- 
curate speaker or writer, unless he ia in the 



company of accurate speakers or writers; 
and it is this, and not his art, which in- 
structs him in it. 

The author of the Letters before us, 
ought to have turned his attention to this, 
which we think unquestionably the great- 
est error in the education of all our schools. 
There are some apologies for the study of 
Latin and Greek beginning with the gram- 
mar ; the various forms and oblique cases of 
the noun, the adjective, and the pronoun, — 
the innumerable shapes that a single word, 
the verb, is capable of assuming ; besides, 
it comes comparatively late in life, when the 
faculties are more mature and better able 
to comprehend it. The erroneous and large 
form of geography too, will at length make 
room for itself in the mind. The same may- 
be said of old-fashioned arithmetic. Dull 
as the student may be, he is gradually drill- 
ed into the knowledge of figfures, and their 
powers and principles, and then he will 
think and reason for himself. But nothing of 
this can be said for the early study of Eng- 
lish grammar. It is merely teaching us 
new generic names, — rules for an art which 
we know how to use perfectly without them* 
If objections lie against the study of tliat of 
the learned languages, whose principles are 
unknown to us, how much more strong 
must they be, where these are familiar, and 
in every moment's use with us, and where the 
definitions and the laws are all the time 
practically applied, though we have never 
put them into the imposing form in which 
grammar presents them. Our readers must 
not misunderstand us. We would not ex- 
clude this abused study from education en- 
tirely. But let it have a proper place. Let 
it be taken from the hands of children, and% 
raised to the rank it deserves, and it will 
derive an interest and a power, from which 
its common employment has degraded it 
There is no book on the scholar's shelves 
more philosophical than the large grammar 
of Murray. The abridgment, which goes 
into our smallest schools, is the essence and 
cream of this, and if possible, still more 
abstract and philosophical. Because the 
child has not time to commit the whole 
to memory, he is taught the hardest 
part 

Still, it may be asked, does not this study 
afford a ro6st apt and peculiar discipline to 
the mind ? And this is the proper question 
to be put on all the books for early educa- 
tion. What faculties, then, does the pre- 
sent mode of studying English grammar 
call forth? We have answered it already; 
memory alone. The work of classifying and 
arranging is already done to the pupU's hand. 
Invention, taste, fancy, imagination, rea- 
soning,-— all the finer and nobler faculties 
of his nature are permitted to slumber. 
Memory only is put in active exercise. Yet 
this faculty is of little value but as it fur- 
nishes materials for the others. A great and 
astonishing one may be very injurious to its 
possessor ; it may supersede the necessity 
of effort, and the exercise of his better pow- 
ers, judgment and reason, and make him a 
vain and assuming pedant. • Besides, the 
early exolusiye exercise of onoory ia ex- 
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oeedingly.dull and uniateresting. There is 
no kind of ambitioD or excitement about it 
The child goes to this toil of encumbering 
his mind with materials, which are after 
all only in the way, reluctantly ; and with 
labour feels no enterprise or enthusiasm for 
success. But in the higher exeriions of in- 
tellect, there is the greatest ardour and de- 
light Teach him to find out himself some- 
thing new, something remarkable, in the 
subject he is examining, and you will deep- 
ly interest him in it immediately. Discov- 
ery and invention, and the reasoning that 
lead to, and accompany them, give to the 
mind most peculiar satisfaction. Who does 
realize the rapture of Archimedes which 
drove him from his bath naked, to express 
the triumph of his genius ? Eveiy body of 
good talents must have felt a touch of the 
same thing. In proportion to the powers 
and efforts put forth in the execution of 
some useful discovery, is the emotion of de- 
light which will arise from its success, and 
in consequence of this, the greatest im- 
provements have been made, and the hap- 
piest consequences have flowed into society. 
What checks these powers and efforts prin- 
cipally, is the exclusive exercise of memory. 
If we had no other objection to the early 
study of Ekiglish grammar, than this we 
have last stated, it would of course, be de- 
cisive with us. We here take our leave of 
it, however, with the earnest hope that be- 
fore long its place will be changed at least, 
if it be not, under its present form, exclud- 
ed from the system altogether. 

Our readers may, peiiiaps, expect of us, 
that we should be a little more particular, 
a little more definite, in pointing out the 
BMans necessary to supply the deficiencies 
we complain oL But this is not the place 
for it We have already passed our limits, 
and it is time this article should close. We 
will, however, refer to a singrle principle, 
which ought to be made the ruling one in 
every system of education. It is the order 
of nature in the developement of the mind. 
The exercise of all our faculties, if properly 
trained, and judiciously conducted, is de- 
li^tful. Heaven has not given us these high 
instruments for our improvement merely, 
for cold uninteresting duty ; they are sources 
of enjojrment, and they constitute, in- 
deed, all the felicity we have here, and, 
perhaps, hereafter. Each brings in its 
tribute of pleasure, and the greatest, as we 
have already said, comes fiom the most 
useful of them. This, we think the key to 
all the secrets of successful instruction. It 
is identifying utility with happiness. While 
the young learner is preparing himself for 
the claims that society has upon him, he is 
feeling also the highest elevation of which 
kumanity is capable. The preceptor ought 
to make this the constant guide of his course. 
ILet him observe the natiu^ growth of the 
mental powers, and the order in which 
they tend to come forth, and not exercise 
one to the exclusion of ail the rest. Books 
anMessons are to be applied with this ob- 
jec?in view exclusively, and tlic mind will 
soon (eel oooscious of its advanceinont 
This we pnqpoie as the ultimate limit of 



perfect mental discipline. Perhaps it never 
may be reached, but we ought to aim at it, 
and it is the criterion by which all our ele- 
mentary books are to be tried. There are, 
indeed, some studies now used, that might 
be peculiarly suited to this important pur- 
pose. We have already mentioned that of 
the learned languages. Its great excel- 
lence is, that it can be accommodated to 
every capacity. It may be brought within 
the reach of the feeblest powers, and give 
them play and exercise. It may be made 
to call for the strongest and most elevated, 
and require profound learning and research. 
Some of the classics are so simplified, that 
the child who reads EInglish can compre- 
hend them fully, while there aro those 
which the effi>rts of the greatest scholar 
are hardly able to master. The situation 
of the writer,— the object of his composi- 
tion, — the manners and customs of his 
country, and of his timesy— the history of 
the age in which he livedo— 4iis style, and 
character, and opinions, — lastly, and chief- 
ly, the effort of mind required to change 
the idiom, and select, and put on the Eng- 
lish dress, must call forth ingenuity, dili- 
gence, taste, reflection, indeed, every intel- 
lectual faculty in its place ; and the study 
admits of infinite gradations, and may be 
accommodated exactly to the rank, and 
state of advancement of the pupiL This is 
observing the order of nature. The same 
excellence is found top, in Colbum's sys- 
tem of arithmetic. Figfures are first taught 
as they are connedSed with things, and 
then abstractly ; examples are immediate- 
ly proposed, questions put, sums given, — 
very small and simple at first, then grad- 
ually increasing, and becoming lai^er and 
larger, by slow degrees, till they embrace 
the profoundest problems,^, and the deepest 
mysteries of numbers. In the mean tune, 
not a single rule is given. The pupil never 
hears of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, Sic,y and he needs not know that such 
things are in existence. The mind takes 
its own course to the solution, and it will 
be sure to find out the shortest and best 
path to it, if it be Conducted slowly and by 
proper gradations. Every body must see 
the advantages of this system at once. The 
faculties are trained for action, as they are 
called for. The mind is not burthened 
with cumbersome general rules, definitions, 
laws, Aic, which it cannot understand. It 
is saved, too, the toil of a formal demon- 
stration, because it will see its course de- 
monstratively before it pursues it It is 
prepared, too, for every arithmetical ques- 
tion that can possibly arise in life. There 
is no previous inquiry what rule it belongs 
to. The mind instantly makes a rule, or 
solves it without one. It is here, and in 
this manner, the powers of thought and re- 
flection, — the elements and principles of 
reasoning, may be first satisfactorily brought 
forth and educated. This last book, is indeed 
a perfect example of the principle we be- 
fore mentioned. Unless other elementary 
treatises retain something of it, they are 
wholly forced and unnatural, and they will 
certainly retard education very much^ if 



they do not pervert it, and make study aU 
together hateful. 

But we must conclude. Some of our 
readers will be startled, perhaps, at what 
we have said in this article against the 
study of English grammar,— a book of such 
established reputation, and so universally 
used in all our systems of early education. 
It was this circumstance alone, indeed, 
which created any doubt or hesitation in 
our minds on the subject How a study, so 
miserably suited to the purpose, could so 
long hold its ground undisputed, was thft 
puzzle to us. Probably it is owing to the 
great cause we have before dwelt upon at 
length. But, early association and preia« 
dice aside, let it be brought to the test of 
reason and inquiry, and we are willing to 
abide the result If we are wrong, we wisb 
to be corrected, and if we are right, an al- 
teration ought to take place immediately. 
All we can say is, that every step we have 
taken in the inquiry has brought additional 
conviction with it, and we give our o]nnion 
now with the most perfect confidence in its 
truth. 



MISCELLAXTT. 
SIR PHILIP MORDAUNT. — A TALB. 

Whoever has wasted a moment in spec- 
ulating upon the discomfort and ennui 
which sadden many hours of every one's 
life, is probably aware, that external and 
visible circumstances exert comparatively 
little influence upon the happiness of men. 
Few, or none, pass through life without en- 
joying much ; and existence would, on the 
whole, be a blessing, though it ceased whea 
the breath stopped, and the limbs stiffened. 
It is one of those things which all say, and 
none feel, that we live, not to enjoy, irat to 
create a capacity of happiness. To this 
end, the assistance of suffering is needed by 
all, and is given to all, I sometimes think, 
in nearly equal degrees, though in very 
diilerent forms. To some it comes like the 
thunder-clouds of Summer;— they do their 
work, they pour forth their fire and storm, 
and then pass on, and roll up to the moun- 
tain's top, and rest there silent and beau- 
tiful, and leave the air pure, and the soa. 
bright, and the earth glad. These are the 
happy ones among men; but there are 
others whom affliction enwraps like the op- 
pressive mists of Autumn ; nourishing, per- 
haps, What may hereafter bear beautiful 
flovviers, and drop rich fruits, but novr 
shrouding the loveliness of nature. 

I was much struck, a few evoniogs anoe, 
with Goldsmith's account— meagre as it is 
—of Sir Philip Mordaunt I was desirous 
to know more of him, and sought for far- 
ther particulars of his life with ^ strenuous 
idleness." His name occurs several times 
in the lighter works of the lust age ; still, 
I found it impossible to learn much respect- 
ing him beyond the little which Goldsmith 
states. But I completed this broken out- 
line with imaginary facts, — and filled it out 
as I l^ought best I amused myself with 
constructing a tale, «$ime of the incidents 
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of wliich occurred in reality ;— others have was withering, and his hopes were dying, a 



existed, as far at 1 know, only in my own 
fancy. Ha seemed to me singular and in- 
tert'sting, not because the elements of his 
character were uncommon, but as he gave 
the strongest proof, and the best illustra- 
tion of feelings, which few escape entirely, 
and still fewer suficr from so severely. 1 
mean the melancholy and discontent, aris- 
ing, not from suffering, not from any posi- 
ttve eril, but from a want of interest in the 
things about us, and a consequent indiffer- 
•Bce to life and its incidents. Upon the 
whole, such sensations cause little misery 
in the world, for they are not apt to be felt 
often, or long. The vicissitudes and needs of 
life, generally provide most men with ob- 
jects enough to employ their faculties, — and 
something or other is continually occurring 
to amuse us till we die. 

They arise— 4s often, perhaps, as from 
any source— from the consciousness of 
powers unemployed ; of eneigies which can- 
not act, and will not slumber ; of feeling^ 
which need but some object about which 
they may cling and fasten, and they will 
shelter it from the sun and the storm, and 
hanp: round it rich clusters,— but without 
it, wither and die. 

The sorrow and trouble thus arising, is 
necessarily short-lived; for, when our af- 
fections are not called forth, it is astonishing 
how soon we lose the need, if not the pow- 
er of atfection ; and when they have found 
a houie, where they may rest, and expand, 
and dwell forever, — the foul fiend. Melan- 
choly, spreads Ids wings, and flies far 
from it. 

But to return to Sir Philip Moidaunt In 
sarly life he appeared like other boys of 
udent and irritable tempers, but even then 
|ave many indications of what he would be, 
ind suffer. His intellect was vigorous, but 
(narlked rather by extent and strength of 
irasp, than by versatility and readiness; 
md 'his imagination, though luxuriantly fer- 
tile, was better adapted to darken with 
leeper gloom the shadows of life, than to 
lelight and revel in the sunny spots which 
[^la&en its barrenness. 

While be was yet young, the death of 
lis father placed him at the head of his 
amily, and in possession of its title and es- 
ates ; to this early misfortune, much of the 
nibscquent misery of his life must be at- 
xibuted. He could do longer feel the love 
md the desire, of fame and fortune, which 
bfces many into occupation and happiness ; 
md he lost, at once, almost all object of ac- 
ion or of hope. With all that wealth 
xmld give him, he enjoyed enough of the 
leference and respect that is paid to rank, 
o assure him that it was hardly worth while 
o strive for more. He became restless, 
tispiritcd, and melancholy. He looked up- 
m the world, but his moral perceptions 
rere so false and distorted, that he saw 
lothing there which secnied worth the 
finning; he turned his look upon himself, 
Jid upon all that was his, — and tried in 
ain to forget that he had found it all 
Athing. 
At this period in his life, when his iffart 



change took place in his situation and his 
feeling^, which gave him an earnest of much 
felicity, and the promise of far more. He 
loved, and was beloved, and for a while life 
ceased to be to him a toil and a burthen. 

The earliest hours of affection are al- 
ways happy. Most people have loved at 
some time or other;-— and most of those 
who have, can remember the colouring of 
hope and joy, which the first dawning of 
this passion threw upon every object on 
which its beautiful light fell;— there are 
few who cannot also remember how evan- 
escent this glow and beauty was. To our 
hero, it opened a scene of happiness fair- 
er than it discloses to the hopes of many, 
even in this season when hope reigns and 
revels without control. His opinions upon 
love and marriege were peculiar, and tliey 
whom experience has taught to judge aright 
of these things, will no doubt think I shcHild 
have said-— romantic. Many of his notions 
were slightly tinged with mysticism; if I 
might use such a figure, 1 would say, the 
fervor and activity of his imagination threw 
around the trutlis he contemplated a bril- 
liant halo, which sometimes showed them 
more distinctly, and at others, veiled tliem 
with excess of light. It was a fault of his 
character, that he could not see things as 
other men do ; he carried his thoughts so far, 
and extended his views so. widely, that the 
sphere of his intellectual vision bacame too 
broad ; no wonder then, that distance threw 
its enchanting, deceitful hue, over many 
parts of it. He saw the earthly use and 
purpose of love as distinctly as any one, but 
he could not rest there ; he could not reft 
in the belief, th&t the most glorious attri- 
bute of the Almighty came from his throne 
to earth, only to dignify the weakness and 
bless the misery of man. O no ; its work 
may begin ^ amid the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot," but it seemed to him a folly 
and a sin to think that it can end here. 

He held that marriage ought to be the 
chief instrument of the Deity in promoting 
that object for which alone man is ; in as- 
similating him to his maker,— in advancing 
his progress in that career which begins 
upon earth, and leads far away from it, and 
ends— with eternity. All his affections had 
entwined themselves around her who lov- 
ed him with the unsuspecting confidence of 
woman's love. For the first time since his 
boyhood, he was willing that his days should 
be many, for he thought not one would pass 
without giving to the mind of his beloved 
new powers smd resources, and awakening 
in him the consciousness that the passions 
whose violence had wrought him much hami, 
were stilled and subdued in the intensity of 
his aficction. lie felt, or fancied, that all 
the evil of his heart was gradually melting 
away, beneath the sweet influences which 
emanate- from the moral loveliness of 
woman. 

Such were his hopes, and they might 
have been verified ; but she, to whom he 
looked for all the happiness he expected in 
this or any other worldy— died. Ere he 
had made her his, she died the painful, lin- 



gering death of consumption ;— that cruel 
disease, which selects for its prey the love- 
liest and fairest, and paints the cheek of 
a brighter hue, and spreads upon the brow 
a purer snow, and kindles in the eye a 
softer splendour, as if it would adorn with 
the flowers of sacrifice, the victim it offers 
to Death. 

There are things in this world which it 
is the fashion to laugh at, and the suffering 
which arises from wounded affection is one 
of them. And there are good reasons why, 
generally, it should be laughed at; it is 
very difficult for him who is much used to life, 
and has observed and analyzed the various 
motives and feelings which go to make up 
what is called love ;— -who has learned how 
true the quaint saying of the old French- 
man is, '^Take self-love from love, and 
nothing remains," — and who has seen how 
easily affection, apparently sincere and ar- 
dent, yields to time s*nd absence, and how 
surely it dies, when the hope which fed it is 
taken away ; — it is difficult for such an one 
to regarcd the warmest attachments as 
more enduring than the hues of sunset, or 
the sparkle of the morning dew. But there 
are peculiarities of constitution in this, as 
in every other respect,— and there are in- 
dividuals who do not \o\e easily nor often ; 
whose aflections root too deeply into the 
heart to be plucked up and cast away, 
without leaving a fearful wound. There 
may not be many of this sort of either scx^ 
but at any rate, such was Sir Philip Mor- 
daunt 

It had been the principal employment of 
his affianced bride, during the long period 
while 

** at her couch Death took his patient stand. 

And menaced oft, and oft withheld the bk>w," 

to reconcile her lover to her early death, 
and to living without her; and she dren- 
from him a promise, that he would not 
abandon himself to wretchedness, without 
an effort to be happy. Her influence 
lasted longer than her life ; lie strove hard 
to shake off the load of misery which op- 
pressed him ; — ^but sorrow bad taken strong 
hold upon his heart, and would not loosen 
her grasp. He could not force himself to 
be interested in the common amusements 
and occupations of life ; he could not form 
the tastes and habits which fill the hours 
of many with happiness, or — which is just 
as well— forgfctfulness ; he had no longer a 
tie which could bind him to earth, and he 
felt too strongly, that happiness, which, like 
the rainbow, seems to rest upon the earth, 
like that, exists only in the heavens ; — ^and 
he determined to seek it there. 

His religioiis opinioDs were firm, and 
more than commonly operative upon his 
conduct; but they were fatally false, for 
they admitted the possible innocence of the 
self-murderer. He felt, or imagined, that 
life no longer answered its purpose with 
him; neither his feelings nor his faculties 
were exercised, and he thought his moral 
sense grew duller, and his mind parrowv, 
and weaker, and darker, eveiri^iy. 

He valued the moment whick^^ pass on 
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earth) jiiitlj. for he thought it worthleii in 
itself; — infinitelj important nben r^arded 
za the eolrance to etfrnity. He well knew, 
too, the offlce and the purpoae of miierf ; 
and if he had been able to see that it was 
a minister of rood to him, he mig-ht have 
lived and suSered on. There is a pride 
which is almost joj, in the stem endurance 
of pain, when we rcDiember that it is the 
triumph of all that is noble in our natnre ; 
and there is a hope which is bliss, in the pa- 
tient snbmission to lufiering', when we feel 
that the itrength of Omnipotence is uphold- 
ing' the weakness of humanity. But it was 
not thus with him ; his own BtTength failed 
him, and ho sought no aid. lliere seemed 
to be a palsy upon hit soul ; despair crush- 
ed all its energies with her iron hand, and 
held down the hopes and aspirations which 
might hare consoled and sustained him. 
Peib^i he suffered imder a species of de- 
Uriom; certainly his mind wandered frobi 
the trntb, br it seemed to him ahnost a 
dutT to quit life ere be sank lower in the 
scale of nwral and intellectnal being. 

It was with SDch views and feelings that 
ho dared to shake off the borthen which 
oppressed him sorely; — to withdraw him- 
self from the duties of life ; — to commit that 
only crime which cannot be Rpented. 

This event did Dot lake place until many 
years after the death of her whom be bad 
loved ; and until she was forgotten by all bat 
him who could sooner have forgotten his 

n existence. In the days of their hap- 
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request she had made when her mind was 
weakened with disease; and hcrt was worn 
suspended at his neck until his friends took 
it from hii corpee. Upon the edging aroand 
it he had written the tines which Shenslone 
engraved npon an urn erected at the Lea- 
sowes to the memory of a friend ; 
Hsu ! qusmo Dihun ■■! com reliquis vcnaii. qnam 



It is diScult to retain the force and pa- 
thos of these beautiful lines in a translation i 
at least, I find it so ; they mean, however, 
sometbing like this: — 
Alail bow much iuJeiioc it the liviag coDvcnatioe 
uf otbei* to ilie ban nmembnuicc of lt>e«, 
8.x. 



Arm THE TurEST. 
Th* ilsy bad been a day of wind and itonn ;— 

llie wind wu laid. liic Morm wai overpast, — 
Anil alootiing from the uaitb, bright and wann. 

Shone the greil fun on the wide eanh ai Ian. 

I stood upon the upLnnd ilope and cait 
My eye upon n broad and beauteous fccne. 

Where Ibe vaiM plain lay ^rt by moanlains vast. 
And bilt> o'ei billi liAed tbeic beaJi of |re«D. 
Wiib pleaianl ial« Ktwped out and villages be. 



Aboulthe flowers; the cheerful rivulet nine 

And (onped, ai be hailened ocean-nard ; 

To tbe inj Oik the iqulrrel, cbidinit, dung, 

[mrpfog &om ibe ground the grasiboppcT np- 
■prung. 






lealh the 1 



at kept tb 



Flew many a glilterin; idhcI here and tlierc, 

Tbu ueoKd a Jiving blouom of the air. 

The Oocki came sea tiering from the ihickel where 
Tbe vlolenl iiin had pent them, in the way 

Strolled gioupa of damieli Erolickiome and bir, 
"Hie &nner iwung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And 'twixi ibe heavy iwalhi hit childien were at 
play. 

Il wai a Hene of peace — and, like a spell, 
Did that serene and goMen lunligbt fall 

Upon Ibe motionleii wood that clothed tbe fell. 
And precipice npsprinnng like a wsU, 
And glauv river and n^ts waterfall. 

And bappy living thingi tbal trod Iba bright 
And t»auteaut scene ; while, lai bevond them 
all 

On many a lovely valley, oat of aighi. 

Was pouitd from tbe blue Iwaven* tbs same soft 
golden Ugbt. 

I looked, and thoiuht the quiet of lbs aceae 
An emblem of the peace thai yet shall be. 

When, o'ei earth's cootinents actd iilea between, 
Tbe Doiae of wit shall cease from tea lo sea. 
And married nalinu dwelt in barmouy. 

When millioni, croncluDg in ibe dust lo one, 
Ho more shall beg tbeir Uvea on bended knee, . 

Nor Ibe bUck stake be dretied, nor in iIk ton 

lite o'erlabonrsd captive toil, and iriib Us life 



Too long atcluhofanns amid bee bon-en 
And pools of blood, tbe einb has ttood ubai 

Tba fair earth, that thould only Uutb witli tyn 
And ruddy fruits; but not loi aye can last 
Tbe sunn, and tweet tbe tanshue whsa 'tis pa 

liO, the ckwds roll away — they break—tbey £cj. 
And, like tbe glorious light of summer, cast 

O'er the wide landicape fnim Ibe embracing iky 

On all the peaceful irotld the smile of heaven ib 



Me Editok. 

The welcome which tins natian ii now ^- 
ipg to La Fayette, brought to my recoUsetlon tome 
lines written a lew yean lince, by a veteran who 

had lougbt for Ibe tame cauae^-and was wUling 
Ihni to vent hit sorro*, and hit anger, at Ibe indit 
ference then felt — at least, msnifealed — towardi tJw 
claims of hit brother oSicen upon the gratitude 
of ilieir country. Tbe lines inniaed me wben 1 
firu read them, and though tbey have little pmlical 

(retenaioni, tbey may amnie tome of your readers, 
can Biiure you that (bey are genuine. 

D.B. 



In former limc) — no maltei wiua — 
Four-fooled beasts membled men. 
Partook of human ihapei and cares. 
And managed mighty nate aflaira. 

Betwern a Lion and bit tbei. 

Tbii Lion km a Lion stout, 

Who put the fiprcesi herdt (o rout. 

Kept the quadraped naiioni under, 

And flew like dealb and roared like IhimJer, 

Enabliihing lui royal will 

By right dituie to govern ill ; 

Drmoiithed equity and law. 

And measured justice iiy his paw. 

Arouicd at last, ilie BiMsts convene, 

In full as!>embly. on the grwn. 

For common sense and common fear 

United thtni both far and near. 

Why iliould we lavish precioui lime. 

To number all their namei in rhyme. 



Or iwell our verse la bring in pal 
The Rabtnt, Monkey, Mouse, or Cat? 
Suffice it, all the beaiti were there. 
And volcd Reynaid in the chair. 
And then each quadrupedal yeoman 
Spoke like a vcicihd Greek or Roman, 
Dcteiminiiu; lo bid defiance 
And die. oiliill deipoiic loons. 

We'll nevei terve thii tyrant more ; 
Tben boldii^ up Ibe boof or paw, — 
They mike il aperpetual taw. 
Scarce bad Ibe Chairman signed tbe tame, 
Kn down upon them Leo came. 
And like a whiriwind swept along. 
And rent the boldeil of llie throng. 
The nimble Hare, the tuliiie Fox, 
The Kid. Ihe Heifer, and Ibe Ox, 
Tbe Monkey, Monte, and Mole, and I^ 
And many s cloven-fooled whig. 
At once tonook the promiied ttiife,. 
Took to their heeli and Oed for lib. 
llul in this crisis of ibeir Eale, 
When terror ibook tbem, small and great, 
The Maslilb rote, a gen'rous bond. 
Resolved to make one gallant aland ; 
Repel itds rampant Lion's ndghi. 
And check hit force, or die in tM. 
At once tbey beard him bee to lace. 
And carnage covert all the phux- 
Tbeir leekmi lives ibe scnl be^taio, 
They Ml by Ibousaodt on the plain, 
Nor yet from ivell fought Geld withdraw, 
Tdl tbey have torn away hit paw.* 
And now tbe fiwilive* collect. 
And yield the viclort high reipect ; 
To Rcompente tbeir matlial pranki. 
Behold a [en'roos vole — of thankt ; 
With promise, if they 'U fight nnin. 
Of nourishmenl from conimon den ; 
And, if tbey 'U break Ibe Uoii'i head. 
To them, and lo their ofltptinb bread ; 
And fiirther, should tbeir livei be lost, 
A fnneial at tbe |wblic cost ; 
Nay— and, betidet what's due eachbeaiCr 
Fahfim dnyi* extra Ibod al leatL 
Ttui tolemn coolracl sealed and ngaed. 
And execaled lo their n^nd, 
TheassemUed brutes ei«ct tbeir jaws. 
And yield lbs Hastilb fretfa applause ; 

a.:, .,.._ .<-(_,. ^ (^i^ freedom, 

bleti and feed 'em ; 
o on them with the fbodcsl greetii^ 

ilien — adjourn their preaenl meetii^ ; 

'" "■■*" tranquil liie, 



HaUthem 



While ea 



To . ^ 

Meanwhile the Mastiff in Ihe front 

Of bloody battle, bear the brunL 

And now the enemy attacking, 

Tbey gel perhap a thorough whacking ; 

Anon by lUalagem, or chance. 

They devr hit can and make bim dance. 

Full seven long dajt. at many niitbls. 

Are crimsoned thus with bornd ^tu. 

When Jove, or rlciiiny. or Gue, 

Impelled eacbdog on Leo's pate; 



And tear away bis other paw.^ 
This caused Ihe rage of war to cease. 
And gave tbe affrighted fbrcMs peace { 

On such a bappy holydaj. 

Again qnadni[Hd crowds convene. 

And prance tbrougboul the sylvan sosae, 

Eiuli around in raptures tude. 
And festive sounds of gratitude. 
With peiUna ibouLs the woodlaiids rii^ 
Each Mastiff'* glory bow they sing! 
This nobly fought, thai glorious died, 
And t'otber thrashed [be Lion's hide ; 
What ihapgy trophiet thall ihey raise, 
i'eipeluatuig patriot praise. 

*£urgoyne. tCorowallif. 
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Ado now, leleftted from martial strife, 
The Mastiffs seek a peaceful life, 
^om out with battles, toils, aod cares, 
Id scar-seamed coats aod silver bain. 
They bumblv ask tbeir promised food. 
The price of safety bought with blood ; 
But envy, avarice, reared their c^st. 
And brutal nature stood confest 

The Fox begins, • i 'd rather shoot ye 
Than pay yon for a public duty. 
No honest brute would dare to mention 
That vile commute, the five-days' pension ; 
in this new commonwealth of reason. 
Its very name amounts to treason. 
Tis truef in war we found you stout. 
Then who so fit to fight it out ? 
All animals of sense and science 
Make beasts like you contend with Lions ; 
Hence to promote it, we, the wise, 
Agreed to coin politic lies. 
For which all nations justify us, 
Turk, Christian, Jew, profane and pioui. 
Besides, the contract has a flaw. 
Some quadrupeds ne*cr signed the law. 
And silence does not give consent 
In beastly courts of parliament. 
Be sure, we kept tMs matter quiet, 
Till you *d suppressed the bloody riot ; 

"V et, ergo, since all never signed. 
The five-days' bargain cannot bind.* 

* Bravissimo,* exclaims the Mole, 
Just creeping from his dirty hole ; 

* A contract, except each consents. 
Is null and void to all intents. 
This promise is defunct no less. 
We made it under war^s distress, 
And all such covenants should cease. 
The moment we have gotten peace. 
Hence, for my life I cannot see, 
Why dogs are favoured more than we.* 
' Nor I,* replies the bearded Goat. 

*l bate a Mastifil^* grunts the Shote. 

The Monkey grins, * What ! give my nut 

To cram a ra^ed Mastiff's gut.* 

The little squinel cocks his tail. 

And * hopes their whole demand will faiL* 

E'en Grasshoppers erect their backs. 

And shrugnng, * hate the impost tax;* 

And last aFlea, in patriot pet. 

Had rather bleed than pav the debt 

Thus were the war-worn Mastiffs treated. 

Cajoled, and vilified, and cheated. 

MORAL. 

Let all whom no such fable suits. 
Detest ungrateful, cheating brutes. 



D.B. 



Yes ! — think not that the brightest eye, 
The softest lijp, the balmiest sigh — 
The cheek where loveliest roses bloom. 
Can save the fair one from the tomb. 

Ha ! my Aurclia, did'st thou hear P — 
Yet what hast tnou, bright nymph, to fear ? 
I'iie flov^er of beauty fades, and dies. 
But Virtue shall ascend the skies. 
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NATIVE CALCUTTA 80CIETT. 

A Literary Society has been founded at 
Calcutta, by native Indiana of distinction, 
the object of which is truly praiseworthy. 
It is intended to enter into discussions on 
all subjects connected with the progress of 
civilization and literature. Works of learn- 
ing and general utility are to be published 
in English ; and little manuals of morals 
and science, tending to impugn certain in- 
veterate customs, and to lay down rules of 
reformation conducive to the well-being of 
individuals in Bengal. To promote these 
ends, mechanical and mathematical instru- 
ments, together with a chemical apparatus, 
are to bo procured. A house is to be erect- 
ed for the purpose of holding their assem- 
blies, and containing their different collec- 
tions. A college will be annexed for in- 
struction in the arts and sciences. 

NATURAL ICE CAVES. 



TO AURELIA— WHO HAD PRESENTED SOME 
ROSB-BUD8 TO THE AUTHOR. 

Sweet Hafiz !* were thy harp hut mine. 
My numbers too should glow like thine : 
And these fair buds forever hloom, 
Forever breathe divine perfume. 

But ah ! I touch the strings in vain ; 
*Ti^ still the same wild wayward strain: 
And the lov*d maiden*s cherished boon. 
With me must fade and wither soon. 

Perish the buds; butO! their breath — 
How sweet the fr^tance even in death ! 
The Poet dies, unknown to fame, 
Nor leaves the perfume of a name. 

And Youth and Beauty — must they fade ? 
Shall Death their soft retreats invade — 
Dash from their lips the nectar'd bowl. 
And dim the lustre of the soul ? 

* Hafiz has been termed the Persian Anacreon, 
but not, .perhaps, with the strictest propriety. The 
Poets of the East delight to dwell upon the beau- 
ties of the rose, and fancy that the nightingale is 
enamoured of it. 



Near the top of a mountain, under the 
first clifTof rocks, about a mile and a half 
from the road leading to Nicigara (on the 
Canadian shore), is situated a larg« cave, 
within which, about a rod from its mouth, is 
spring which flows the whole year. About 
the end of March, the water issuing from 
the rock freezes, forming large pieces of 
ice. During the heat of summer, the ice' 
continues to form. In the fall of the year, 
about the end of September, as the weath- 
er gets cooler, the ice disappears ; and there 
is no ice formed, during the cold winter 
months, until the ensuing spring. The 
water is quite pure, issuing out of the rock. 

Caves like that which is here noticed 
have been observed in the neighbourhood 
of the Alps. The above account is given 
on the authority of a Canadian newspaper. 
The Bibliotheque Universelle gives the fol- 
lowing account, which renders the truth of 
the above statement highly probable. 

In a memoir on some natural ice-caves, 
read before the Helvetic Society, by Pro- 
fessor Pictet, in 1822, the author had ad- 
vanced the singular fact, attested by the 
neighbouriog inhabitants, that the icejomu 
more in summer than in trin/er, and con- 
ceived that this effect might be due to two 
concomitant causes ; descending currents 
of air, and the cold produced by evapora- 
tion. It was desirable that this fact should 
be confirmed by observation made in the 
winter ; a season, however, when the fall 
of snow prevented ascents to any great 
height. One of these natural ice-caves, 
visited by Professor Pictet, is situated near 



ny ; it is called from the neighbouring 
chaki^ Montai^guis. Two countrymen of 
the tillage of Sionzier, near the road to 
this ice-cave, had the curiosity and per- 
severance to make three visits to this 
place during the last autumn and winter, 
and have drawn up a short notice, which 
has been read to the Geneva Society. It 
is as follows : 

^^ The 22d October we ascended to the 
ice-cave of Montarguis with some little 
trouble, because of the first snow, and we 
found very little ice, in columns ; it had 
begun to melt. 

^'The 26 th November we reascended to 
the before mentioned ice-cave. There we 
found very little ice at the bottom of the 
cave, out of which came a sort of warmtlu 

*^The 25th December we reascended 
to the above mentioned cave with much 
difficulty and tfouble, and were almost car- 
ried away by an avalanche. This circum- 
stance discouraged us, but, recovering from 
our fear, we ascended. There we found a 
moderate warmth in the cave and no ice ; 
instead of which, where there is ice in 
summer, there was actually water : there- 
fore, in winter it is warm in this cavern, 
and in summer it is cold. The roof ap- 
pears cavernous; it appears as if there 
were chimneys." 

The fact, therefore, seems well ascer- 
tained, and the concluding part of this ac- 
count comes in support of the explanation 
given by Professor Pictet, that the phenome- 
non depends on descending currents of airi 
cooled by evaporation, whilst traversing cod- 
siderable strata of stones constantly moist. 
This effect can only take place in summer, 
for in winter the current of air would be 
ascending, from the superior warmth of the 
interior, to the exterior. The descending 
current of air was noticed during the last 
summer by M. Grampert, who visited this 
cave, and penetrated to its extremity ; 
there he discovered a crei ice or aperture, 
by which water descended and flowed over 
the ice, and also a very rapid current of 
very cold air. 



churcb's printing machinert. 

The printing apparatus invented by Mr 
Church of the Britannia Works, Birming»- 
ham, forms perhaps the most extraordinary 
combination of machinery that has for a 
long time been submitted to the public. 
It consists of three pieces of mechanism. 
The first of these has for its object the 
casting of metallic types with extraordinary 
expedition, and the arrangement of them 
for the compositor. By turning a handle* 
a plunger is made to displace a certain 
portion of fluid metal, whicb rushes^ with 
considerable force, through small apertures 
into the moulds and matrices by which the 
types are cast. The farther progress of 
the machine discharges the types from the 
moulds and causes them to descend into 
square tubes, having the shape of the tjapSi 
and down which they slide. It then biffgs 
the body of each type into the gosition re- 
quired foe I^UiCVCk!^ >X 'VSV ^^^ ^i^JgCB.VsivSv'^^a^- 



• the crest of the Mont Vcr^, in ¥^A\ci\^Atit\viMi\ «si\\«\:isi\v N^osi ^^^^'^'*^*^ 
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in tlie ^idcs, Ibe; are puahed back bj- thv 
machine ints nagm, each type preieniiig 
ilB erect porition. Tbt machioe then re- 
turns into its former state, and the same 
ofMratioa ia-reiMw«d. T^- auuizaxsliaa 
of the raouldbar i« the mott striking portion 
of the inachiae. 

Tho BecDod machine ^lelecia and com- 
bines the types idId words and MDteDcet. 
Tlie teteral writ of typei am arranged 
itt narrow bosei or ilipi, each individual 
•Up containing a great aumber of type* of 
Ifae tame letter, which ia called a file of 
letters. The cases containing the files 
placed in the npper part of tho composing 
nracfaine; and by means of keys, like those 
ofa piano-forte, the compositor can release 
fim any file the type which he wants. 
The type thns liberBlcd is led by collect- 
ing arms into a curred channel, which an- 
«wen Qi$ purpose of * composing-stick. 
From this channel they may be taken in 
words or sentences, and formed by the 
hand into pages, by means of a box placed 
at the side of the machine. 

The third mactune, far taking off impres. 
sioDB fiDm the types, evinces mnch iDgeani' 
tyi but cannot be understood without tev- 
eral drawings. After tlie types have been 
used, and the requisite luimber of impres- 
sions obtained, they are re-melted and re* 
cast as before, so that every sheet is print- 
ed with new types. 

It is pretty obvious, we should think, that 
however well this machine may be 
operate in tbeoiTi or in a few experiments, it 
will be fonnd to uil iatheattanpttoadoptit 
Jbr the performance of actual printingin gen- 
eral. We are too mnch aocnstoBed to the 
failure of project* which promiae a vast 
deal better than this, to have onr faith 
much disturbed by accounts of wondei^ 
working machines that are to save so 
reasonable h share of time and labour. 
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The following is a statement of the tem- 
perature* of a number of animals compar- 
ed with the temperature of the atraoepheie, 
a* observed by Capt. Lyon, during Capt 
ParTy's second voyage. 

Temp. oTAuimsls. Temp, of Air. 
inarcticfoi . . 106} 
. 101$ 



Do. 
Do. 



A white hare 



— SI 



f^TLe proprietors of Newspapers, for 

WMoh this Gazette is exchanged, and of 

which the price is less than that of the 

Gazette, am cxpecleil to pay the difference. 

C. H. & Co. ; 



CUMMINGS. BILLIARD, b. CO. have 
published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of this work. The Geography is pnnt- 
ed in a haudsoiue style, and a nt^w iii.ip of 
the Eastern and Hkldle SUtes is added lu 
the Atlas. 

Ertractt front Rwieiu, ^c. 
" Mr Worcester's Geography appears to 
us a most excellent manual. It is cuuciec, 
well arranged, free from redundancies and 
repotitioos, and oontaiD* exactly ivhal it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
politiCHl cbaracleristica of each conntr)'. 
The tabular views are of great valuE," 
J\'ortk American Htvkif. 
"We consider the work, in iu prcacn 
■ilate, as the hett compeod of Geography 
for the use uf schools, which has appeared 
in our country." 

Jtfo«i(Uy lAierwy JovmaL 
" From a careful examination of tbj Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of Uio worli 
with other productions of like character, I 
am led lo the opnion that it is the mohl 
valuable system of elementary geography 
published in our country." 

Aefrcrt* raux, Eiq. 
" I have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my opinion, that it contain* more valuable 
matter, aiid better arranged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its use I bare ever met with." 
i'rqfator Adami. 
" I cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the beat compend of geoe^raphy 
for the ui>e of academies, that I have evL-r 
1." Ret. Dr S. JtlilUr. 

Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I hate 
en none with which I am, on the whole, 
well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully rccornmeud to the poblic." 

Pntidtnl Tyler. 



Comprising n description of the Grand 
Features of Nature; the principal Moun- 
tains, Kiicra, f 'ataracts, and other interest- 
ing Objects anil Natural Cnriosilies; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remai4fahte K<li- 
Gees and KnitiH ; together with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of dilTen^nt Na- 
tions ; illuslrated by One Hundred Engrav- 
ings. 

Exiraeli from Rwittti, ^c. 

"We have attentively perused tliesc 
'Sketches,'' and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we know of no similar work. 



liich i 









ihincd. The accuracy of tlic 
, the brevity and clcaraeas ol' 
descriptions, the apposite and uflen 



beautiful quotations from Ihm^ of travels 
and from otber works, continually excite 
and fratify the cia-iosinr of the reader." 
Ovritiian Sptdalor. 

" We consider the 'SketclieB' well suited 
to ^ve ■ large fiiod of entertainment and 
instruction to tbe youthful mind." 

JvorUi American Raeiew. 

" We know of no book which would be 
more suitable to be read by scholars in our 
higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle." 

"These volnmes sre extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of those even, wbo conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity at elemen- 
tary instruction." — OirittuiM Eiammtr. 

" The ' Sketches' &c. brm a most valua- 
ble companion to the ' ElaneaU of Qiogra- 
phy,' sidinirably calculated to interest tbe 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth."— ito6frt» Fimm, Eiq. 

" The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and useful"— Aee. Dr S. MiOer. 



Extrad* from Heotnw, Ift. 

■'The authorities which Mr Worcester 
specifies, are certainly those most worthy 
of reliance. We have ourselves used his 
Gazetteer for some time past, and we con- 
tinue to regard it as by far the most accu- 
rate, copious, and generally serviceable 
work of the kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprises neariy two 
Moiuand paga, printed in the neatest man- 
ner, on handsome paper." 

KiUUmal ChteOe. 

"In its present form, it [the Univeiaal 
Gazetteer] is, we beliere, the most com- 
prehensire geographical diclionair that 
can be called a ynanual, and we think it 
would be difficult to name a work in two 
volumes, in which more information ia con- 
tained. We are disposed to re^^ud it a* 
freer from defects than any other worii of 
the kind before the public. 

" The typographical execution is nnasn- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work 
forms a repository of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, greater, we apprehend, 
than is elsewhere condensed into the *an>e 
compass." — Abrtt ^mertoiA Snitm. 



All publisher* of books Ihronghoat the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
(o forward to us, regularly and seasoiubly, 
lames of all works ai every kind, pre- 
paring for publicalian, in the press, or re< 
eenlly published. As they vrill be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particalarly detit«d 
chat the exact titles be slated at length. 
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as VIEWS. 

TV Art of Jtwigorating and Prvlongme 
Ijfe, by Food, CloOitt, Air, Extrciti, 
Wiitt, 8U»p, SfC^ and P^VJ^ Prtapt,. 

od* to prtneataadnUeve Iiimgulioit, anil 
to rtgiAaU and ilrmgtliai Uu Adion -if 
(&e Stomocft and BoStl*. By Iht autlior 
ofTke Ok*"* Oradf," *e. S(c From 
a« aird London £dttion. Pbtladelpfaii. 
1823. Bto. pp. 381. 
Tht Economy of Oit Eya, and Pneepu 
Jbrlht Improvtmeni and PruermJion if, 
atSiM,est.irc By TTiakm Kildimtr, ! 
Jf. D^ auOujr of "The Cook't Orock.' 
" The Ah of tmigoraiing and ProUm^- 
iagL^"SfC. BMton. 1833. 8vo. pp.2ai. 
THsantborof tbe«ework«,if wema; cradil 
hii account of hiiDtell^ ma; be truly uid to 
hare Bufiered for the good of mankind. Ilc- 
mfbnoedua,if ire remember rigbt, in "The 
Cook'i Oracle," tliat be bad actually eatE'ii i 
or every culioai; cofmwution deicribed in 
that extraordinary pcrfonnaDcei vbicb fad 
r«nden tbe pccaaiooal intimatioD in tlu' ' 
fint of the work* before ua, that he b:L'' 
■ufieredby indi^tlion, the Iw occeuar\ . 
Hii acqaaiatance with tbe economy of the 
viiual orgaot, hai aUo been acquired rroiii 
experience of the evils of bad eve* and 
bad apectaclea. In abort, Dr ^tcbincr , 
comes belbre oa, turn igmxrut mali, and, liki: i 
tbe philaothTopic traveller, who in bis olil I 
B^ built a bridjfe over a ravine to kcu re ' 
future travellers from the inconvenienct- 
which be had cndared all hi« life, is dett r- 
mioed that if the public do not derive aoiiu' 
benefit from bii experience, it ihall be 
their own EiulL The idea of the " Peptic 
Precepta," waa indeed naturally enoogh 
■u^gested by "The Cook'i Oracle," u, 
whtcfa it i« an appropriate companion, aail 
both deaerre to be bound into one volonje, 
which would compoM an epicurean mauual 
a* nnique— M peifect in its kind — for wbicli 
we can find no simile more fitting, [for kc 
are merciM, and spare our readers the morE 
obrioni illiatratioDa from the Soliloquy ol' 
Cato) than tbe classical allosioD of liju 
~ Worthy alumnus of Marischal College, wbe II 
he likened himself to tbe « half-pike or 
qionlooD of Achilles, one end of mhtr.li 
oould wound and the other cure— a pni|>- 
•rty belonging neither te Spanish pike. 
brawn-bill, partiian-balbert, Lochaber-axp, 
or an; other modern staff weapon whnl- 
ever.''^ With tbe fint part, however, or ol- 
iensive end of Ibi* supposed volume, we 
have nothing to do, leaving the contidera- 
lioD of it to those, wbom native taste or ac- 
quired acumen have enabled 

" Te nix the Ibcd b; onioM nilas of bil" 



On the more proper object of this re- 
riew, we have to make two general re- 
marks. Tbe first regards the extensive 
acquaintance of our author with colloquial 
cant phrases, and proverbial small wit 
Beii^ something accomplished in this way 
Dureelves, we at« tbe better qualified to ap- 
preciate tbe excellenoe of Dr Kitcbiner in 
this particular, which is trol; extraordina- 
ry ; and though be sometimBS repeat* him- 
self, j-et we are connnced that this is rather 
from Inadverlence, or tbe very ** tmbaimi 
du ndkerKS," than from any pancit; of 
■' taws or instances." The other peculiari^ 
in tbe writings of oar author, is hit natu- 
rol maoDcr; — by which we mean bit prac- 
tice of following out the train of his tasod- 
ations, without being bound down to a ser- 
vile and artificial adherence to the matter 
JD band. This U weU illustrated in tbe 
latter part of "The Economy of the £;es," 
where the Doctor it led very naturall; 
from the consideration of spectacles, 
through tbe intermediate slepe of opera- 
glasses and theatres, to tbe comparative 
distances in the last from tbe stage to tbe 
boxes — thence to the reasons wh; Garrkk 
produced a greater effect upon his audience 
than his suoceason ; — the effect of acting 
being, as the Doctor supposes, in an invene 
ratio to the site of the theatre, which puts 
mind of tbe great sise of tbe mod- 



actual expense of Drar; Lane, which he 

firovet, by official data, to have cost no i 
notwithstanding what malicious people 
say) than the original estimate. Oui 
thors ideas now begin to rise with bit sub- 
ject, and he is led to tbe examinatioD of 
tbe numbers of loyal subjects, which have 
been contained in the theatres at tbe seve- 
ral different times when they have been 
visited by his Gncious Sovereign; aod be 
shows by a document communicated to bim 
by " Mr Robertson, tbe Treasurer to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre," that, " on Wednes- 
day the 3d of Decemberisei, Ibe perform- 
ances on that night being ' The Cabinet' 
I and ' Timour the Tartar,' a greater number 
I of persons assembled in the theatre Ihsn 
I had been in it on any previous perfonnanoe. 
Tbe whole scene was most brilliant ; ' God 
save the King' wat sung several timei 
I which leads to a discussion of tbe proper 
manner of singing that national tmt' 
which sboald not be Ibos, 



practices of empi 
lean from Ute ti 
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God! ssve great Geolge our Rui-|. 
And DOW the Doctor, finding pnbililj 



tbat any attempt to regain tbe lubject fmn 
which he bad originally diverged, would be 
on[ of the qoestiDn, or perhaps,, lifted b; 
the grandeur of the occasion above all con- 
sideratiima of sight, finishes his chapter 
with a <x>p; of this anthem, properly mark- 
ed throughout with accents, circumflexes, 
&C., fiir tbe correct singing thereof! 

Excepting occasional aberrations of thi* 
sort, the reaJdera of these works will find in 
them, and particulari; in tbe first, much 
good sense and useful infomution, delivered 
in a fiuniliar manner ; — much that every 
man ought to know, — that few men out ti 
tbe medical profession do know, and fewer 
still pay proper r^aid to. 

Our author's doctrioe respecting the best 
method of invigorating the system, is found- 
ed principally upon die results of tbe pro- 
cess of tn i n w ig men Ibr athletic exeicisea, , 
as taught and practised by Capt Barclay, 
and other celebrated amateurs of lAc/oncy. 
As physicians have been taught the use and 
advantage of some of Hie moat efficient ar- 
ticles of the materia medica by the daring 
of empiric*, so they are likely la 
'[irf or beargarden dmbj 
in hygiene and dietetios. 
What bark, or what hotas, can talM from 
nctiiD of obetit; fort; or fif^ pounds 
few nioDlbs, and give him in exchange 
the lightneta aod elatUcit; of youth, imput 
ooolnets to bis mind and vigMir to his ma»- 
cles, and convert the relax^and sedentaiT 
sensualist into the haidy pugilist and pedet- 
ttian. Tet these things are every da; e& 
feotad b; tbe experienced Intwert for tba 
ring and the race-course. The praceti lor 
restoring health and strength in a similar 
way, is doubtless more or less severe ; but 
there is no royal road to these blettlng^ 
"Tbe primal, eldettcnrse" is upon all of us 
without exception ; and he that may not la- 
bour for food, mult labour for ils digestimk 
We have no intention of entering here into 
the details of the system of training i bnt 
referring tbe curious in these particulars to 
tbe works of Barclay and Pierc^e t^an, w« 
proceed to notice tbe doctrines of our an- 
Ibor, actxtiding to the heads under which 
be himself hat arranged them. 

Tbe directions respecting food are niK 
merousand particular; and we know not 
select any, wittiout making longer 
s than we are disposed to do, or 
without eiMsroaching upon Ibe province of 
tbe ^sictan. We recommend Ibem to 
our readers, with tbe assorance that the; 
will certainly do them do barm, since they 
may beallsomed up in this vei; co^pre- 
bentif e general rale, viz. " to eat <mly of 



nmitities, \ 
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you agree with your constitution, and ab- 
solutely to avoid all other." 

Sfe«>— " Child of wo, lay thy head on 
thy pillow instead of thy mouth to the hot* 
tie.'* The Doctor maintains that of all 
stimulants, sleep is the best^ — ^whether for 
exhaustion of body or mind,— >that a *^ forty 
winks' nap," is better than a glass of brandy, 
and that a sofa is a sine qua nan in a study. 
He does not forget, however, that this pa- 
nacea cannot always be had at will,—- that 
the downy pinions will not light on every 
lid. He tells us, that the habit of sleeping 
may be acquired, — that he who has urgfcd 
his nerves into a feverish irritability, can- 
not sooth their commotions with a word, — 
that there are moments when the Nepenthe 
is offered by kind nature to all, and if her 
kindness is neglected, that she cannot bo 
whistled back like a tame spaniel ;— in short,, 
that if we do not remember we are mortal, 
she will teach us the lesson with whips and 
scorpions. To those unfortunates who have 
their abodes in ^'Elysiums of brick and 
mortar," our author offers " all he has, a 
tear," and to them he acknowledges that 
often ** sleep cannot come, that comes to 
all." The unction with which he touches 
this part of the subject will be felt by all, 
who have ocasionally (and what denizen of 
a city has not ?) felt the agony of sleep de- 
layed, and he shall speak for himself. 

Sound passes through the thin party walls of mod- 
ern bouses with most unfortunate &cility. If you are 
so unlucky as to have for your next door neigh- 
boui;;, fashionable folks, who turn nig^t into day, or 
such as delight in the sublime economy of cinder 
savinc and cobweb catching, it is in vain to seek re- 
pose, before the former has indulged in the eve- 
ning's recreation of raking out we fire, and has 
played with the poker till it has made all the red 
coals black; or aifter Molidusta 'the tidy one/ has 
awoke the mom, with the broom, * the bonnv, bonny 
broom.' A determined dust-hunter or cinder-saver 
murders its neighbour's sleep, with as little mercy 
as Macbeth did Malcolm's — and bangs doors, and 
rattles window-shutters, till the 'Earth trembles 
and air is aghast* All attempts to conciliate a 
savage, who is in this fancy, will be labour in vain. 
The arrangement of its fire is equally the occupa- 
tion of the morning, and the amusement of the 
evening ;' and the preservation of a cinder and the 
destruction of a cobweb, are the main business of 
its exisiciice.***The majority of the Dogf, Par- 
rot, PianoforteSyScc. in this metropolis are action- 
able nuisances.**^Little sweep-soot-ho is another 
dreadfol disturber. The shrUl screaming of the 
poor boys * making night hideous,' at five or six 
o'clock in cold dark weather, is a most barbarous 
custom, and frequently disturbs a whole street, 
before chey rouse the drowsy sluggard who sent 
for them.***The Editor's feehngs are tremblingly 
alive on this subject. " Finis eoronat cpus" How- 
ever soundly he has slept during the early part of 
iht night, if the finishing nap in the morning is in- 
terrupted from continuing to its natural termina- 
tion, his whole system is shook by it, and all that 
sleep has before done for him is undone in an in- 
stant; he gets up distracted and languid, and the 
only part of liis head, that is of any use to him* is 
the hole. between his nose and chin. 



cited in support of it-— from that of the i confirms what we have before suspected. 
Lord Chancellor—** Aged men and weake I that he is a bachelor, — it is this, that the 



Among the variety of queer things in this 
chapter is the definition of single g^g, — 
<( one brandy and nine waters." The siesta 
and semi-siesta (L e. putting the feet on a 
stool about eight inches high) are recom- 
mended, and we add our authority, quan^ 
/ttm raiu^ to the host of those, who are 



bodies, a abort sleepe after dinner does 
help to nourish," to the old English prov- 
erb, ^ After dinner sit awhile." 

Clo^hu. — We were aware that many 
absuidities prevailed among mankind in re- 
gard to clothing,— «ome ridiculous only, 
and others injurious; but the following 
grievance had escaped our notice. 

Of all the customs of clothing, the most extreme- 
ly absurd is the usual arrangement of bed clothes, 
which, in order, as the chambernnaid fancies, to 
make the bed look pretty in the day time, are left 
long at the head, that they may cover the pillow. 
When they are turned down, you have an intolera- 
ble load on your lungs, &c. ^ 

The general direction respecting clothes, 
is to wear warm apparel when we are 
cold, and thin and cool, when we are warm ; 
which one would think was obvious enough ; 
but maxims of this sort are too simple for 
many people, who cannot believe a plain 
reason to be a good one, and will sweat un- 
der loads of broadcloth in hot weather, lest 
they should take cold, or shiver through a 
winter half-dressed, that they may be^me 
hardened, as they term it ;— in plain Eng- 
lish, that they may have some chance of 
suffering less from the next season than 
they do from the present, without seeming 
to be aware that a great coat would make 
them comfortable now and ever. These 
last should remember the aphorism of the 
gfreat Boerhaave, that ** only feols and beg- 
gars suffer from cold, the latter not being 
able to procure sufficient clothes, and the 
former not having the sense to wear them." 
With respect to the articles of Firt and 
Aivy the author thinks that money saved in 
buying fuel is often spent in buying physic ; 
and that, while it is necessary that we 
should have a supply of fresh air, what is 
commonly called change of air is often in- 
jurious to invalids, it being many times like 
taking an oyster from hu sheU, in which 
last opinion we disagree with the Doctor. 

We find a very short chapter devoted to 
£:rercwe, which one would think deserved 
a long one. We do not know how to ac- 
count for the brevity with which Dr Kitch- 
iner passes over this subject. He probably 
considered, that be who did not acknowl- 
edge the indispensable nature of this, and 
was not fully aware both of its use and ne- 
cessity, was not worth wasting words upon. 
On the subject of W%n^ our author is 
very diffuse. But we have not space to 
follow him through all his details. In one 
particular he differs to(o caHo from some of 
our modern epicures,— roundly asserting, 
that all wines begin to deteriorate after 
being kept five or six years, and that the 
best way to make old wine is to mix water 
with new. " All," says he, " that the out- 
rageous advocates for *vin pass^' really 
know about it is, that sherry is yellow, and 
port is black, and that if they drink enough 
of either of them, it will make them 
drunk." Upon such abominably heterodox 
opinions we offer no comment. The Doctor 
has one association with wine, wliich is ev- 
idently not an agreeable onci and which 



babies are apt to be brought to table with it. 

The part of this volume denominated 
** Peptic Precepts," abounds with exquisite 
maxims, and nice calculations, of which the 
foUowing is an example : ** From thirty to 
forty (according to the tenderness of the 
meat) has been calculated as the mean 
number of munches that solid meat re- 
quires, to prepare it for its journey down 
the red lane." 

The "Economy of the Eyes" is tho 
strangest jumble of disquisitions upon spec- 
tacles, telescopes, microscopes, opera-glas- 
ses, theatres, and astronomy ; song-singing, 
and musical ears ; of judicious observations, 
and mal-a-propos quotations, — that we ever 
remember to have met with. It has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end. Any thing 
like a regular analysis of it, we believe to 
be out of the question ; and so we leave it 
to our readers, assuring them that they will 
find some amusement, if they find nothing 
else in it. 

After a diligent perusal of these works, 
we profess ourselves unable to determine 
whether the author is really 9, fiat or a 
philosopher. We have wavered in our 
opinion, as the reader may perceive in the 
course of this review, as the evidence on 
either side preponderated. .We are even 
uncertain whether Dr Kitchiner is t» re- 
rtim notiiro, his account of himself is so va- 
rious. If he is so, we are persuaded that 
he is, as we before observed, a bachelor; 
and that he sing^ a good song. Concern- 
ing his age we can form no conjecture, 
since in the " Art of Prolonging Life" he 
tells us that he is about forty -three, and in 
the " Economy of the Eyes," speaks of the 
time when he was forty-five ; but we are 
certain that he has frequently amused, and 
sometimes instructed us, and we shall, 
therefore, according to his desire, rather 
recommend his books than lend them. 



An OrcUiony pronounced at Cambridge^ 6e* 
fore the Society of Phi Beta Kappay 
August 27, 1824. By Edward Everett 
Boston. 1824. 8vo. pp. 67. 

We welcome every indication, that intelli- 
gent Americans are beginning to investi- 
gate the peculiar circumstances, the pros- 
pects, and the duties of our country. All 
civilized nations are looking upon us ; let 
it not be our fault, if they look in vain. 
Throughout Europe, and in all states of 
European origin, men are getting new 
thoughts, new hopes, new purposes; plans 
of revolution, if not of liberty, are agitat- 
ed ; they who govern have been made to 
join themselves in solemn league, the bet- 
ter to maintain their common cause by 
common efforts; the people of many reallns 
are demanding to know some reason for the 
rights which their rulers claim ^— and every 
where, they who hope for change, and they 
who fear it, are looking at this country. 
Our success, our unparalleled, and, until 
realized, unimagined political happiness, 
nurtures the hopes of millions, if it did not 
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iospirs dieiii i and from our bialoi;, 
conduct, and onr condition, they ask 
atnictioii. Nooe can doabt that important 
relatioiu exist betireen thia country and all 
othen in Chnit«ndom. The tendency of 
tbo political nravemenU of this ag« — ne do 
not say ' tkoir trresiilible and abiioiDte ten- 
dencj, far of tbe future we have no right 
to speak in temu of certainty, but (heirob- 
vioDi preMnt tenitaej — ia towaidi tbe 
reolamatioo and reoorory of tbeir righti, 
by the people ; and in this path we have 
adTanoed until all precedent ii left behind, 
md all nations who would tread it mnat be 
contant to Jbllots. It may be believed, 
that onr revolution, with oar lubaequent na- 
UoBBleitabliihmeat, baa mainly conlribated 
to awake tbe world, and atir ap tbe spirits of 
men lo high purposes and ilrang- actions ; 
that it it but one migbty circumstance 
that vait chain of causes and effects, nhicb 
may be traced backwards to ages of dark 
nest — ages when the press beg^an to extern: 
tbe aid and inSueuee of truth to countless 
multitudes, and Luther armed himself with 
the Scriptures to fight down the Church — 
and iMds forwards to a brig-hter futurity 
than tbe hopes of men ever dared lo pic- 
ture. It is of no cooiequence, what opin- 

gree, in which our success has caused or 
promoted that struggling for rights, which 
characterizes theae days. Certain it is, 
that wc have gained what other nations are 
seeking; — that we are, what they are strir- 
ing to become. There are essential diffe- 
rences between us and these, which should 
be pointed out, for Ihcy lead to important 
consequences i with some advantages which 
we have not, they must become free in de- 
cile of many hiiidrances, which neither we 
nor OUT fathera were tasked to subdue. 
Now, it i> an easy thing for them to become 
free who arc ready ibr freedom ; bat it is 
Tery hard to prepare for liberty, to make 
ausccpiible of its blesaii^B, men to whose 
common tboagbts and feelings, to whose ha- 
bitual life, it is altogether foreign. But at 
Ibis momEnt this great work of preparation 
is going on. The cause of Justice and of 
truth may not be much furthered by local 
and spasmodic reacliuns against established 
abuses. Men will be ruled by men, and 
governments will continue to be for the 
food of the Jew, until the crowds, the pop- 
ulace of nations are freed from those habl^ 
and those vicet, which make it impu^bie 
that they should govern themselves. A na- 
tional character which could endure the 
cstabllEhment of an actual government of 
law*, neither could nor would submit for an 
boar to the tyrannous mlo of any man or 
men ; and, until inch a character as this is 
created in Europe, the uproar about Legit- 
imalei and Carlionari, and royalists and 
republicans, and kings, and cortcs, "this 
common cry of cui^" cannot be stilled. The 
preparation for tbe enjoyment of all that 
we enjoy, wc should aid ; and we may aid 
it by enlightenini; tbe public mind of the 
many nations from which we sprang. Fol- 
lies and falsehoods which time and authori- 
ty had «anclificd, tbe progress of reason 



and truth is begionii^ to desecrate ; let not 
these feelings of reverence and submiaiion 
be extirpated, but turned upon their proper 
objects. The great principle that all po- 
litical power rests upon opinion, wilt — at 
least may — soon be tested by tremendous 
experiments; of its truth there can be iki 
doubt, — public opinion must be victorious 
and absolute; bowinfinitely importantis it, 
then, that this omnipotent opinion be duly 
enlightened. Let the nationsof Europe bi' 
made to know what manner of people wc 
are, and bow we became wbat we are. Tb*; 
examination of our national condition, and 
of the causes which created it, and tbe influ- 
ences which aSect it, is a work of too much 
importance to be led undone — or ill done — 
any longer. Let it be rescued from Ibt 
bands of those who can do no more than 
make it an opportunity for nonsensical and 
□auseaUng glorification, and of those wbo 
arc so free from Tulgar and conceited preju- 
dice, that they can see nothing remarkable 
in this conntry, — nothing that is valuable 
in that which is peculiar — nothing iu our 
freedom but licentiouinesB — nothing in our 
simplicily but rudeness — nothing in our na- 
tional economy but short-sighted and waste- 
ful economy — nofhiog in them who claim 
for our native land a decided superiority in 
the best blewngs God can ^ve a nation, 
but idle boasting and childish, miserable 
vanity. Let men of sense undertake this 
work; men of strong and patient minds, — 
men ofknowledgeand experience, whohave ; 
dwelt among the people of other lands, and 
studied them and their ways. That the re- 
sult of their labours will be received abroad 
as a welcome gift, they need not that we 
should tell them ; and tbe attention it will 
meet with here, may be learned from the 
extreme interest wiUi which this very long 
oration was heard, and from the fact, that 
the coj^ now before us, although it is not 
so stated npon tbe title page, is of a second 

The subject of this Address, is " The pe- 
culiar motives lo intellectual exertion in 
America." This importautinqairy is closely 
connected with all the most interesting pe- 
culiarities in our condition and prospects. 
In puraaing it, Mr Everett first examines 
the common opinion, that literature needs 
a patronage which cannot exist without 
monarchical institutions, and shows it to l>e 
an error. He then illustrates with great 
power, the peculiar facilities afforded to Ihe 
intellectual progress of this country, by the 
extension of one language, government, 
and character, over so wide a space as the 
United States of America. We have not 
lo follow the course of Mr Everett's 
ling, and cannot, easily, by a few ex- 
amples, do justice to the strength of his ai^ 
guments, or the beauty of bis illustrations. 
Fertiaps no part of this oration interested us 
more than tliose passages which reflate to the 
character of the growing literature of this 
country, and the difficulty of predicting 
what that character will be. 
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firta inidlutioiu. itill it may be il^uiicd, wbcibar 
tht new fbrdi of social oigaiuEation smonc us is 
St Isan to pcoduca DO corceiixudiw mc^iincation, 
of our titenuure .' Ai the counuy idriuiccs, ss the 
poputitioQ becomet denier, ai wealib accviaulatei, 
aitbe varioui occaiioniof Blugf,prosperaui, and 
polita communilj call iolo itfoUE action and vigo- 
[ooB compelilloii ttw lilenry tsJenl of tiM coun- 
uy. will na peculiBi fbmi ac direclion be pven (o 
ill liienlure, by itie nauire of iu inititnuDniP To 
tha queilion an aiun>ti niuit, without any btBiU- 
tioB, be given in the affirmative. LiietaJura «i well 
in iu origio, ai in iti true and only genuine chaiai- 
tei. i> but a more perfect communtcadon of mia 
with man and mind with miail. It ii a grave, lui- 
tained. delibenia unenoce of fact, of o^nion, and 
feeling ; oi a liee and happy leSecdon of aaluce, of 
chancier, oi of manners ; and if it be not these it 
ii poor imitation. It may, iheretbre, be uiumed 
'-cenain, Ibatlbe pecnliariiy of our condiiian and 
..:....- ..■ L_ „. .. , ^ j^^j^ peculiarity af 

vuL uicjaiujv , mil v.1141 uiM ihaj] belt 1^00 yet loo 
early to ta^.* Literary hiiioty informi ui of many 
Mudiei, which bate been neglected ai dinferoui to 
eiiilinggoveninjentt; and many other! wHcb have 
been cuJtivited became they were pntdenl and 
safe. We have hardly the meani of ■ettiingfrom 
analogy, wbal direclion the mind nil! nuntdetJ- 
i:ively take, when lefi under atroiu eicilementi lo 
acdnn, wholly without lentaint frnm tbe arm of 
power. It ii impoiiibie to anticipate what gai' 
ment) onr native muieawiH weave for diemtelvri. 
To foretell our lilentnre would be to cj 
Then was a lime before an epic poem, a 

or a liiitorical compoiition har" ' - - 

by Ihe wit of num. It wai 
wnverfnl empires, of populoui and wei 
Bui these new and beaudfiil tbnni of ban 
ind feeling lU i^niiig up in Greece, undei t 






■,a priMnccd 



would real- 



bough it 



sd to Ds that the tenden- 
il in thii country lowaid 
a vkiiinia tSsci oI oua 



aiHt of her free inatituuons. Before ihe j appeared 
In Ilie world, it would hate been idle fnr the philo- 
topber to fbnn conjecture), ai to the direction, 
which tbe kindling genioi of the age wai 
nune. He. who could form, could and wou 

ise the anticipation, and il would cease lo be _„ 

cipadoD. Aaiuredly epic poetry wa> invenlsd Iben 
ind not before, when tbe corEeoui vision of tbe 
lliad.nc-^- =-'-" ^ — ■■"-'''■ ■ - 

Uiedim ^_ 

leamiei, bum in 

ble, indeed, were tne laik lultyiaread tbe auapicei 
of the mind, under (be influence of inninidoni aa 
new, as pecollBr, and &r more animatini, than 
[boae of Clreece. But if| at no one will deny, our 
political lytlem bring more mindi inu acdon on 
equal termi, if it provide a prompter circulation of 
ilionghitbroughout the conununity, if itgive weight 
(Uid empaaii to mon voices, if it awell to lent of 
thousand a and miUiotu tboie 'aons of emnlation, 
who crowd the narrow atrail where bonortravels,' 
iben it leemi nol loo much to foretell aome pecu- 
liarity at leatl, if we may not call it improvemBnl, 
in dial UUtature, winch ii but Ibe voice and utter- 
snce of all Ibia menlst action. There, ii little 
doubt that llw inatmoient of communicaiion iutlf 
will receive g real improvementij that the wrilien 
and apokeo language will acquire force and power; 
IMSiibly, that fbrmi of addteai, wholly new, will be 
ittruck out, to meet tbe uniietsal demand lor new 
linerry. When the improvement and the inveo- 
lion (wbaiever il be) cumes, U will come unlooked 
Ibr. ai wall U> iu happy author ai the ivorM. But 
where great intereiu are al atake, great concern* 



■The peculiar natural features of 
ontineni arc of tlieniielvei Hifficieni to produce 
>n>e Btrong peculiarity ii ' " 
inprelieaalve 






1 tbe Colombian Repoblic lo ili 
talFi, which will abortlybe preientedto diefriendi 
f American letieri. An essay on auch ■ lubject, 
oni an accnmpliibed citisen of a free Stale, eilab- 
abeu in llw kingdom of Nueia Qranada. u itself 
a ad[ninbleil)iutraliaa.ci£*k<b<e^ii^'^~ 
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npdiy laecraAngraefaathgr. dcpnidisg m iIskm 
innunnnUilc wills, iDd jrct raqniiiiic to b« appre- 
bcDdnl in ■ ^uee. ind upliiiwd in ■ word ; when 
waTCBKiiU an to be pvta to * *ift empire, sot b; 
uuumiateg oidtn, but by diffbdng ai^iiiaiu. ek- 
dtini IMingi, and taodnne tba eircmc cbord of 
lympitb;, tbeia taaguan ud exptiudM will bt- 
CdDH Inlnuc, uid lb old proceuH of amwimca- 
6<n muit put on a vinu «Dd ■ dlnctnan, adapted 
to the upcctof ibe uipci. Oai coantiy ii called. 
_. ,. - ,... . ..,., ._ ^ eieiMDt ft 

aifcadandUi 
, incddc*; > 
i» din, and crowd of 
^perilotu rMu,aDd 



TBB vamsn fVAvn uvsiuBT aAssms. 






B rewtiSi. 
poeti, aod oialon, and aitiMt, itait op iindar 
and the nme exchenMat "ntj its alt bnocliei 
of one Mock. The; fbnn, and cheer, and itlimilate, 
asd irtat ii worth all the reit, undentand each oth- 
er ; and it ia u trulv the leutiiiKtit of the itudenc, 
in the receiKi of nil cell, u of the loklier in the 
lauki, which breitbea in the exclamation ; 
Td all the tata of fense proclaini- 
One glorioui hour a( erwded Itfi 
Ii worth an ue without a name. 

Utenture. ■■ hat been partly hinted, ii ibe voice 
of the age and the nate. The character, energy, 
aiul reHoicel of the country, ue reflected and 
imaged bith in the conceptioni of iti great mindi. 
They an the o^nn of the time ; they ipcak not 
tbnr own kngince, they acarce ttunk their own 
' dioogbta i boi ondei an Imptdie like the prophetic 
enthuriaKn of old,tbey mon leel and alter the aen- 
timeati which lodcty loaiuna. Ttey do aot cre- 
ate, they obey tb« Sjoritof the Age; the aeretia 
and beautiful ipirit deaccnded from tba higbeat 
heaven of liberty, irtio lau^ at our Unle prac^mcep- 
tiooi, and with the breath of hU mouth, iwecpa be- 
&m him the men and the nationa, that croea Ida path. 
By an uneoniGioui loatiaet, the ndnd, in the alrong 
action of it* powen, adaptiittelf to the 
and complexioD of the other aidndi, with wl 



nconlficL Ai the voica 

bika into tba key, which ia aoited to tbe ipace to be 
filled, tlie nund, in tba Taiioua escrdaea of ita cre- 
atile bcultiea, alrirea with cnriosl aearch ibr that 
maiter-note, wluch will awaken a ribiation from 
dM turmunding community, and which if it do col 
find, it ii itaelf loo often lUiirk dumb- 
In hit tecoud paragraph, Hr ETerett al- 
Indes to the ■* PaDC^pic on Athena," and 
offers the example of that beautiful work. 
■« an •xcuie forthechoicKof hiilhcme. No 
excua« for thiicboice wai needed j and per- 
hi|« the ormtor meant rather tiial the iu^ 
MtioiiAaiiUexplRlnhiataodaoftraBtin^it. 
' la a compoaiUoii more directly and exclu- 
riTGlyderotedtoaHerereeiaminatioDorthe 
lopiciof this oration, we ahould require the 
&ct* and phnciplea anumed, to be stated 
with more eiactnen, and more ipecific qtial- 
ificationa ; and ehonld demand a more fnll 
army, aad a clearer exposition of opposing 
circiimataiicet. The subject could not be 
exhausted, nor fully diacuned, within tbe 
space which a spi^en address could ttot 
well exceed; hut Mr Everett's Oration 
cannot fail of encouraging and conSrmiiig 
Utwe who hope that the inteUectual works 
cf this country will hear teatimony, by 
their power and ipleodour, to the propi- 
tioui influence of our free institntiona, luid 
the many favorable conditions of our na- 
tional existence. We tbiok that all will 
admit tbe coirectnesa of his ^neral viewa, 
'■ anil— if we may so speak — tulopl the priii- 
cqdaa of prophet^ which he hm laid down, 
•rbtr are able to cotnprebcDd them, and ate 
' tot iMwied bf mnae prejadice. 



to tin Aeemun of Gtorgt IK. By Mm 
RobiMon, D. D. WUK 100 En^vmnj-j. 
New York. 1894. ISmo. pp. 501, 
Wb think the true principl>!« of edncation 
— both the science uid the art — ue as well 
understood here, aa in England, or eltc- 
wbere. The attention of scholan, and of 
practical men, is directed quite as much to 
that important subject ; and it ia reason a- 
ble to believe, that our best hooks for 
schools, aiMJ for tloinestic instruction, will 
aoon cease to be the re-prints of Eng-liiih 
works. This is tJready the case in a con- 
siderable degree. Many of tbe scIukiI- 
books now in moat common'nse, are of borne 
manufacture ; aikd of the new works wbicti 
the press of this country is pouring Ibrth 
with a profusion which will soon wipe awny 
all reproach of literary barrenness, the 
nnmber of those which relate, in some w^y 
or other, to the work of education, bears n. 
very lai^ proportion to that of (he wbotc. 
in astronom]'', in geography, and, more th;ii> 
" a arithmetic, we think that Wilkiii,, 



advantage of eatabUshed and extensive 
usage. In other branches, lets has bef^n 
done, and in history, little indeed is yet ac- 
complished. We must, therefore, be i:oD- 
tenled with uung works provided for tis in 
foreign lands; — and may be glad that tlio 
supply from abroad is in a good measure 
■atitCactoij, in respect of qutUity at well as 
quantity. 

The preteitsiont, and Ibe merit of the 
work now tinder notice, may be stated in 
few words. From all tbe examination we 
bare been able to make, it appears to be a 
faithfol abridgment of Hume and Smollci, 
as to facts; and with respect to the style 
of a work like this, it is, perhaps, praise 
enough to say, that it Iiai no striking chnr- 
BCteristics. Many expressions — even man; 
periods and paragraphs, appear to be copiLiI 
verbatim from the original; and the author'^ 
own style, in tiiose parts which are wbolly 
re-written or added, it animated, and, gene- 
rally speaking, in gotid taste. The preju- 
dices of Hume — if prejudices they were — 
whic^h, in the opinion of those whose po- 
litical views difier from his, have influenced 
and falsified his account of the Ccnrnion- 
wealth, and of the reigns of tbe last of the 
Stuarts, are stilt more promiuent in Uji^ 
abridgtaent; — either because the senii- ' 
ments of the author are necessarily stated in 
an abridgment with less periphrasis or qusli- 
fication, or because Mr Bobinson agrees m 
opinion with Hume, and is willing to say ji:sl 
what he thinks. The engravings are fnim 
the most valuable and celebrated pii:turt.>», 
or ratber from miniature copies liy Mr 
Craig. Tbe drawing of them is very good ; 
but the American publishers did not employ 
the best of our artists, or else the engrai - 
ings of tbe eiopy now before us wrere not 
stnick off until the plates had been consid- 
erably worn. Bliu Edgeworth saya, that 
the young leam more Tcadily, and more cf- 
fitctually, from pictures than from btxik^; 
but both tag;ether, iarsi peifaaps ■ better 



inatimnent of itutniction, than eithsr alone. 
These engravings are numerooa, and lepre- 
•ent stiikiDgly the iMat important facts ia 
English faistor; ; and, With tbe oonaetneaB 
of the statementa and general lifelinets of 
the style, make tbe work very well suited 
'iag of chUdieo. 



AamrtMK o^ a PederfrioK Jotifiiey Arov^ 
Awrson amd Sibvnan Tartar^ Jnm. Me 



Philadelphia. ISSA. Bvo. pp.4ia. 
What it ttiere, in which modem time* to 
far excel tbe ancient, at in tbe iocreaae of 
travels? We do not read of acconnt* of 
voyages and travels pabliihedl>y the Greeks 
and Romans; few then travelled except on 
busineBt, and the very few who travelled 
for iroprovement, cboae rather to woA up 
the Btock of information, which they had 
thus acquired, into formal historic* of tbe 
nations among whom they had aojoiunied, 
than to give a detailed accoimt of their per^ 
smal adventures,' In the time of the Cru- 
lades there was of roorse much travelling; 
but we know of no writer among tbe Cru- 
saders who has attempted to tell what hap- 
pened partitmlarly to himself, though aever- 
al wrote histories of the cruaades. On tha 
revival of commerce, the great agent of 
(nviliiation, different adventurers, tome woo- 
cessfnl and others nnsnccessful as to the 
main object of their wanderings, hvonrad 
their (»untryn»en, on their return, with tba 
stories of their hair-breadth etcapea, and 
of the wonderful thing* which tbey hid 
siieiL Ignorant nations — whatever may 
be Ihon^t of it' — arc not apt to be crediK 
lout ; and, until lately, traveUen were gen- 
erally stigmatized by the appeUation of 
liars. Herodotus has been called tbe fath- 
er of llara ; Marco Polo was heU in lig^t 
esteem by his countrymen bvcatme he pub- 
lished such monstrous stories ; and in a r- 
ceot work of an eminent acbolar. Sir Joha 
Haondevilti; is dencuninated tbe greatest 
traveller and the greatest liar of bis age. 
Times are now altered; dmd of ettabliab- 
ed reputations for science and arta, now 
travel, not for tbe purpoae of ■ 
wealth, nor in the train of conqiM 
mies, t>ut go peacefully forth " to ti 
cities and nations ;" to establish impctrtaBt 
abstract truths, and to enlarge in every 
possible mode the range of human knowl- 
edge. The more we leam, tbe noiv we 
are ready to believe ; and the diaraeter nf 
many modei^ travellers is sncb, that, how- 
ever strange may seem the things of which 
tbey tell us, we rely with nnlimited confi- 
dence on their veracity. Their ofaMrva- 
lions are daily rescuing tbeir predece*. 
sors from the charge of falsity so ofttn 
preferred against them. Herodotus is prov- 
ed to have been atx:imte in v — ~ 



where ho was formeriy discredit- 
ed ; the fame of Hartw Folo ia reactied 
fnnn the obloquy with which it was to king 
overwhelmed ; and thoug-b we have aem 
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to Me a copy of Sir 
Jobn MaimdsvUle'i trareli, ire hire found 
little thkt wu very ptrticuUrly incredible 
in ths extncU trtuch ire hnve met with 
now and then, in the conne of our read' 
ii^. We icfoioe at tlm ehangc of things : 
It ii one amoi^ m tnnltitnde uf reanoiu 
which make m vei^ well satitfied that our 
Wth wu deferred tiUUw latter part of tLe 
eighteenth century. 

The book which ii now before nt ii 
Mother pnxif of the zeal, with which that 
infonnation, which can be ^tncd onty by 
trarelling:, ia sought in the present day; 
and thougflt Capt Cochrane failed in the 
nltimate objectt of hii expedition, yet we 
hare good cauta to congratulate our read- 
cia that he made the joamey, and has pub- 
liahed tbia account 

Capt Cochnna haa prefixed to hie book 
R dedication to Lioid Melville ; and bad we, 
ka ia onr wont, begun at the beginning, we 
ahonU have proceeded to read the oarra- 
tive with itniiig prejudicei agaiait the 
ftutborj — a more debaiing dedication we 
bare aeldocn Ken. Our readen will scarce- 
ly beliere. that Capt. Cochrane gravely 
tells LoiJ Melville, that he is pennitted to 
bope ■* that his LordtlUp may derive a ftv 
AMira ^ omiuoHtnt from the perusal of the 
work ; and that ihould tbia wish fortunate- 
1; be accompli^ed," Capt Cochrane " will 
not coouder hia time to have been ludett- 
ly employed." Ye Yankees, just look at 
tiiia — a joumey on foot, occupying three or 
Idbt yean, and an octavo book of (bur hun- 
dred and fifteen pages — performed, written, 
■nd published,— and the author's time not 
Dselesaly employed, if the result of all this 
labour lumiah a few hours' amuaement to a 
Xxird I But Lord Melville is First Loid 
of tfae Admiralty, and John Dundas Coch- 
rane is a Captain of the Royal Hary, oul 
of employment. Luckily we happened not 
to otwerve the dedication when we first 
opened (he book ; and we enjoyed uEidi- 
niiuahed pleasuje in its perusal. Neat to 
the dedication comes a well-written pre- 
face, in which the author shows much 
xnanlincBs and independence while adi 
i^ the public, than he di*]dayed while 
vnuchintc before hia patron. 

Capt- Cochrane't zeal for travelling, and 
])is object in the joumey which he made, 
will better appear from the following pas- 
sages of his first chapter, than from any 
abstract which we could make of them. 

In (he nkODth of Janniiy, 1 B20, 1 sildreiccd • letu 
to the Sf ctetiiy of Ibc liOnli Commiiiioncn of tli 
Adndnlly. ofleiing Id undcnake njonnKy iuia tt 
intciiai or Afirica. nliich ibovld have for iu objei 
conne and detcnnimiion i 
lei the bent of toy owa ii 
ducrnKU lo thii itep In tl 



of lbs KovenuntDU Vf'ah tliii pioiectioa, and lUDb { country very little known, and there is no 

ncocomeodatiooi u i( might procun mt, I would ' .^gp of n annexed. We have traced the 

well as we were able npon the 



[utmpuiHd the 
n lie table slui 



Diigbl procun 

~ tvuit in tome leirile ca- ' 

to aeU myttlf at a alavo, 



I unwillingnei 



deitskiag ; wl 

of my penon. or bfcauie tliey uum 
exprdjtian rarelialolhcirdeparlnien 
otbet niann t (hull leave tlie rudei 



irsJly WBiunfavoiirable, 

regard la (he Hictj 

<r from what i 

of ibe pno- . 

ticalnlily of my plan; butbndiag thai a young com- 
maodet like myielTwai oal llkrly to be employed 
afloat, I deienuioed to undertake a joumey, vary- 
injonly the object and (he icenr to Ibitofiheun- 
Ibnunnte Ledyird. via. to liavet louod the|lobe.si 
neaily^i can be done by Uod, crouio); fmm Nor- 
thern Alia lo America, B( Behtitig'i ^tnizhu; 1 
alH delcnaiaed to periunn the joumej on foot, lor 
the belt of all poiiible reauiDi. thai mj finance! 
allowed of no other. I acconlingly procured two 
"Fan' leave of fttnencn, and prepared to iraverw 

IF conllnenli of £urope, Alia, and America. * ** 
My finl and leading o'lject wts to iraca the 

lorei of the Polar Set along Ameiies, by land, ai 
Captain Part^ li now aticmpting to do by 






n the VII 
I of life ; Tut whict 



ray ob.e, 



heal map that we oould procure, and be- 
lit^e we have succeeded in most instances 
at guessing within five hnndred miles at the 
eilnatioa of the place mentioned ; hut it is 
[Kit a little vexatious in reading a work of 
Diis nature, to look in vain for towns and 
stations and even rivera without number, 
tlie names of which seem to the author 
" familiar in hia mouth as household words" 
— many of them indeed we would rather 
sliould be familiar in any one's mouth than 
uurs; — they lookss if the attempt to pro- 
□ouitce them would save our tooth-drawer 
Mime labour. 

Capt Cochrane vory candidly Gtatca, in 
his preliminary remarks. 

The account I am about to aive of my travels 
can but litdsgralifytho Kientifie reader. 1 con- 
ku my ignoiance of natural biliary, nor had f 
IwcD ever to akllirul could 1, Invvlling un IbM, 

ii.ali, [dauti. or nunerali, I had na QKani of car- 
rying with me luchinatrunmiUMBrenecei^ury for 
I Akiikc geographical obtervaiioni of placet, of (he 
tue of ttw air, oi luch other maiun ai are gone, 
ally ezpec(eU to b* naied by Iravellers. The lew 
usUumeDli 1 did posKH were takca tram me, ai 
iiill bereaAar appaoi. 

Though, however, this work docs not 
abound with observations valuable to set- 
nee, it is fuU of what is perhaps not less 
rorthy of our attention, and what to a large 
inAJority of readers will be more interesting, 
than calculations on the length of the pen- 
dulum, and on the magnetic variation. It 
abound) with what we doubt not is a cor- 
rect delineation of the habits and mode of 
life of the savage tribes scattered over the 
vast plains of Siberia, and along Ibc banks 
of the riven which run into the Frozen 
Ocean. The sum of our author'robierva' 
tions is well expressed in his conclusion, 
ivhich we extract with pleasure. 

u iitbe leading 
barbarian!, and 
Jiat man, m s Rate ui ualure. will freely give to 
he diilteued that bread which he would not lell 
lor araney. I am confident that nun ii really hu- 
rtiane, and (hat he ^veimore from thedictaiei ofa 
nod heart, than from oiientation. I have received 
load frDOi a raniily who were almoH in a ttarving 
«lale, and am, therefore, juaiified by grateful cxpe- 



(jsneial MSCC,tiavarMd on bat the beaudlul couo< 
ttisi of Fiancs, Spain, and FortuEsI, an excurtion 
ta which I cutaialy undenveni a fall pioportioD of 

lo fallow mi nearly tlial 



fati[DB and nin 

Thaphnl j— 
•loptad by Mnniors 
Ini (o pioeced anoe, 



characteriui^ of what a 



I coniidered requuite (o enable Die lo waoiter 

rou^ tlie wildi, deieni, and loieiu o( three quar- 

n of the globe, I ijuilled London and landed at 
Dieppe from ths packet-boat. 

To attempt to give an aoalysii of this 
joumey would be equally vain and useless. 
Suffice it to say, that our author travelled 
chiefiv on foot, through Prance, Germany, 
and Prussia, to St Petersburg, where, be- 
ing furnished with two writs, one patent 
and one close, from the Emperor of all the 
Russias, permitting hjm to travel through 
the empire on foot, and commanding all in 
authority to assist him as occasion might 
require, he set o9^ and ikirting the fron- 
tiers of China, made his way to (he mouth 
of the river Kolyma, on the borers of the 
Frozen 0(;ean. There he found Baron 
Wrangel preparing for bis expedition to 
ascertain Ibc nortb-east point of Asia. Be- 
ing a foreigner, CapL Cochrane was not 
permitted to join this expedition ; and at- 
tempted next to cross the country at 
Tchuktchi, and pass over Bchring's Strait 
into America. Here again be was disap. 
painted; for the Tchuktchi relnsed him a 
passage ; so he turned about and went tc 
Okotsk, whence he hoped to obtain a pat- 

sage to America. On his arrival here, ' journal, Ihcy will not regret to hnve devoted a few 
however, he learned that another Russian i houis to iii peraial; and wlthtlieie nmiimenti I 
expedition had saUed under CapL Vassi. i «>D=l"d» «bi» nsnaUoa. 

lieff, having in view the same object which I The acuteness of the Tchuktchi, a tribe 
he had. Being thus defeated or forcslallcd "''o *»ndcr over the north-eastern ex- 
at all points, he passed from Okotak over to ! Iremity of Asia, is well exemplified in the 
Kamtcbatka, and spent bis timo partly in | account of our author's attempt lo treat 
wooing and partly in journeying over the '*"'> ibem for permission to travel through 
peninsala, till at length he married, """ '~ '"' "'"'" """"' 



ible and frienilly to 






with his wife returned to Okotsk, 
(hence across laud again to the shores of 
the Baltic, where he embarked, and, hav- 
ing landed in England, published bis joui- 
naL There is one great defect in tbc 
book, which we have severely felt while 
reading it; the 



their country. We think Kacharga and 
his fellow chief would make very clever 

diplomatists. 

The next Topic itsrted ml that of my detin to 
acrorapany tiie Tchuktchi through tbeir rountty, 
Hiidthii wemed to require nxire geiieral'hip ihu 
Rlllhe oihen. Tbo commiHaiy, dnugh an inler- 
pretst, coauneniaaL ttj v' "" — '" — '*"" ^"^ 
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strange ships had appeared upon their coast, was 
willing to know wIk) they were, and had according- 
ly pent with them, agreeable to their request, two 
juterpreters, one of whom understood their own 
language as well as the Russian, while the oUier, 
meaning ray self, understood the languages of most 
maritime nations. The commissary desired, as 
from the Emperor, tliat all due care should be taken 
oC^ and ail due respect paid to us, especially to my- 
self, who was one of the chief interpreters of the 
empire.' After this opening harangue was com- 
pleted, the turn of which inspired mo with some de- 
cree of hope, one of the most respectable of the 
Tchuktcrhi got up and said, that * he was in want of 
no interpreter, and therefore would not take one.* 
This laconic reply completely disconcerted us. 
The next, an old and cunn^ fellow, called Ka- 
cbarga, said * that boys and girls should not be at- 
tended to in a case of such importance ; that he, 
a chief, had not demanded an interpreter, although 
a nephew of his had done so.* He expatiated upon 
the impropriety of taking from those youths a coiH' 
munication ot such importance, as should alone 
liave come from a chiel. I could not but approve 
the justice of the remark, and began to suspect the 
whole was a hoax, and that they bad not made any 
demand of an interpreter. It was therefore told 
them that ' two nartes would be of no great conic- 
qucnce to them, and that as the Emperor had so 
sent, they ou^t to take us, for that we dared not 
return to merit his displeasure.* A fresh consulta- 
tion was hereupon held by the savages, and they 
came to a determination, *tbat as the great Empe- 
ror himself wilted to send two interpreters to Beh- 
ring's Straits, of course he could nave no objec- 
tion to pay for the transport of such people.* Upon 
inquiring what demand Uiey would make, they said 
*finy bags of tobacco,' a quantity equalling one 
hundred and twenty poods, or near five thousand 
pounds weight To make such a present in ad- 
vance, was madness inme to think of, and the pro- 
ject appeared, as indeed it proved, to be wholly lost, 
for they added, that * he could be no great Emperor 
who could not make so small a present, seeing that 
he c^uld command the riches of all his people.* 
They also observed that * I must be a poor inter- 
preter if I could not satisfy the demand myself.* — 
Alas! they might as well nave demanded five mil- 
lions as five tliousand pounds of me. One of the 
knowing ones observed, and I mention it as evinc- 
ing the sagacity of those people, that ' he doubted 
whether I was an intepreter of the great Empe- 
ror's,* saying, that I ' could not even speak the Rus- 
sian lan^iage, for that he noticed that the Russian 
Cossack interpreted from the Tchukskoi to Mr Ma- 
tiushkin, and Mr M. again in a different dialect to 
nie.' All this was too true to be denied. They 
then asked, * of what use I could possibly be to 
them, when I neither understood the Russian nor 
'J chukskoi languages.' This last truism quite ap* 
palled the whole of us, and from that moment the 
point u as given up. It was not a little singular that 
these rude peo])lc should all along have known 
that .1 tliird Toion, or Chief, for I was considered as 
cn(>, wTis in the fair, and demanded who and what 
he wav. 1 have, however, no idea that their refu- 
5>Hi arose cither from fear or ill wUl, but simply 
fruiu avarice. 

The account which Capt Cochmnc gives 
of the extremity of the cold in Siberia is 
quite amazing- ; far exceeding* any thing" en- 
dured by Capt PariT in either of bii expe- 



ditions. 



The weather proved ex<'oi;dingly cold in January 
and February, but never so severe as to prevent 
our walks, except during those times when the 
wind was high; it then bi'camc iusupportable out 
<^f doors, anil wc wore oblit^rd to remain at home. 
Forty degrees of frost of Falirenheit never appear 
to affect us in calm weather so much as ten or fif- 
leen during tiie time of a breeze ; 3et to witness 
the aurora borcalis, I liave frequently quitted my 
bed in thoEC extremes of cold, witiiout shoes or 
fftockings, and with no dress on but a parka, or 
iiDck. 



To prove that I do not macnify the extremes of 
cold in that part of the world, 1 beg to refer to Mr 
Sauer's account of Billing's expedition, and tlie 
present Admiral of Saritchefi'*8 account of the 
same, when 43 degrees of Reaumur, or 74 degrees 
of Fahrenheit were repeatedly known. I will also 
add my testimony from experience to the extent 
of 42 degrees. 1 have also seen the minute book 
of a gentleman at Yakutsk where 47 degrees of 
Reaumur were registered, equal to 84 degrees of 
Fahrenheit 

Indeed, there can be but little doubt that the local 
situation of the Kolyma, borderii^ on the latitude 
of 70 d^rees, and almost the moiit easterly part of 
the continent of Asia, is a colder one than Mel- 
ville Island or the centre of tlie American Polar 
coast Okotsk, Idgiga, Yakutsk, Tomsk and To- 
bolsk, are considered equally cold and exposed as 
the months of the Lena, Yana, or Kolyma. Even 
Irkutsk, about tlie latitude of London, has yearly a 
frost of 40 degrees of Reaumur, or 58 degrees beloAv 
the zero of Fahrenheit; yet, the utmost degree of 
cold that I have observed, I have never known at- 
tended by that crackling noise of the breath which 
has been rehited, nor with those other strange sen- 
sations which some have described ; tliougb I have 
seen axes split to pieces, and witnessed the ill ef- 
fects of touchinjg iron, glass, or crockery, with the 
naked skin, which will infallibly adhere to them. 
However, I soon had reason to consider the coldest 
day as the finest, because it was then sure to be 
calm. 

Well may our author exult in the strength 
of his constitution, and declare it unequal- 
led. 

It appears that the natives on the north- 
em coast of Asia are not less voracious 
than their brothers of America, for Capt. 
Cochrane tells us of one who ^' grumbled" 
because he had only twenty pounds of meat 
in a day. This was a Yakut, and our author 
mentions one or two individuals of that tribe 
whom he saw upwards of ninety years old. 
Whether they too indulged in this enor- 
mous eating does not appear ; but we who 
are scarcely recovered from a severe fit 
of dyspepsia, would give all our copy 
money and write reviews without stint, lor 
a twentieth part of a Yakut's power of di- 
gestion. We have little room for any of 
our author's hair-breadth escapes, or details 
of his exploits in sliding down frozen moun- 
tains and swimming over ice-cold rivers ; 
but in common justice to the Captain, we 
must insert some of them. 

We were now much annoyed with a considera- 
ble fall of rain, and passed a bad night in conse- 
quence. Next day there was every appearance of 
the min continuing, and I reduced the aUowauce of 
meat one half. A hurricane coming on, wc were 
obliged to halt and were most unpleasantly off in 
our wet leather clothes. As soon as possible, how- 
ever, we resumed our journey along an elevated 
valley where the snow was soft and dangerously 
deep, presenting nothing for a fire, or for the sup- 
port of the horses, nor a shrub of any description 
to be seen. I have scarcely ever seen a place 
where the horses could not by scraping with their 
feet reach the earth in search of food ; here, how- 
ever, the thing was impossible, from the depth ofi 
the snow ; and indeed the poor animals seemed tb^ 
know it as they would uot wastte their strength iff 
the auempt. I'he Yakuti put (m long fiices at th« 
obstructions we met with, never having witnessed 
such deep and difficult roads; for, in ordinary 
times good pasturage is to be had in this part of the 
valley. 

The horses liaving to contend with such diflicul- 
tic«, our journey was continued on foot My snow- 
shoes I gave up to one of the guides, in considera- 
tion of his being very heavy, while, for myself, 
I whh a quick moiioD, my weight wis not stiflicient 



to permit m^ sinkiag m the mow; in case 1 had^ 
the guide with snow-shoes waa 9ear to reader ae 
assistance. We were now frequently conpeBed 
to wander about on the borders of precipices, aB4 
directing our route by the shade or appeaianof 
of the snow; habit having accuslomed me, as vett 
as the people of the country, to a pretty acciuaiii, 
calculation whether or not the snow would beac^ 
me. I have even seen the horses refuse to pnHi 
ceed, their saaacity in that case being equal to 
man's; nor wiU the leading dog of a narte, if he is - 
good, run the vehicle into a track where there is 
deep snow or water. * • » 

We had now only one day*s meat left but were 
fortunate in shooting a couple of partridges which 
the guides brought me. TVc had still some rye , 
flour, and butter, and with that hoped to cross tne . 
river without any subsequent difficulty. At four 
in the morning we had 13 degrees of frost by Roau* 
mur, and at noon 73 degrees of beat of Falirenheit 
After forty miles of severe travelling we at lene^ 
reached the river, which was to close this ternbl^ 
journey, which was full of shoals and rapids, and 
may be declared useless. The islands in it abound 
with birches, larches, and alders, as also with the 
poplar, and a few pines. There is an abundance 
of wild berries of a fine flavour ; and the pastures 
are exceedingly rich. The scenery was, also, in 
many places, highly beautifiil ; and the river af- 
forded a novel spectacle, beinf confined by the 
most beautifiil natural quays c? crystal ice, while 
the river actually roared from the velocity a( its 
current. 

As we continued our melancholy route, we fell 
in with two white bears bound to the north, but 
fear, probably on either side, kept us apa/t Still 
along the Qkota, we reached twenty-five miles, the 
horses enjoyed very fine pastures, but our provi- 
sions entirely at an end. The rains had again 
overtaken us, and were rapidly swelling the rivers. 
Of the last of the rein-deer, the flesL was so &r 
gone that I could not eat it : th^^akati, howevem 
are sotbnd of putrid meat termed in England gam^ 
for indeed it was nothing else, that they finished it 
regretting only that it was so tittle m quantity^ 
The second day without fixxi, and in a torrent or 
rain, we made near fifty miles, the horses swim- 
ming and wadug through thirhr or fi)rty little rapid 
streams. These are formed by the rains and the 
melting of the snow firom the eastern range of ele- 
vated mountains : they subside fmd dry op about 
tlie month of September. We lost one horse, 
which was carried by the stream into the Okota. 

At length by great labour we reached the fording 
place at the Okota. It was, however, impossible 
to auempt it the guides observing, that tlie horses 
mieht pass tlie river, but not loaded. We therefore 
halted, and next momiitt found a place where was 
a canoe on the opposite nink. Thereupon unload- 
ing the horses, we turned them into the river, and 
they all reached the opposite bank in safoty. The 
question then was how to set the canoe over ; I 
was the only person who coiudswim, but the water 
was still so cold that I felt no preference to that 
mode. Necessity at last compelled me, and hav- 
ing procured a short stout piece of drift-wood, 
which was very buoyant, I crossed at a narrow 
part of the stream, with a leather thong fiist to my < 
waist The rapidity of the streaiA carried me 
down above a hundred yards, bnt the Yakuti, keep- 
ing, by a sort of run, in a peiaUel line, were ready 
to haul mc back, if necessary. I however reached 
in safety; and, instantly throwing off my clothes, 
took violent exercise. The breadth of the swim- 
pan might only have been fifteen or twenty 
«ad across the strength of the stream possibly 
. bib than four or five yards; yet I barely ac- 
ooiiqp|f4|d h. Hie feat was thankfully acknowl- 
erlged by .the astonished Yakuti, when I returned 
with an excellent canoe. 

Lord Byron swam the Hellespont and John 
Cochrane tin (Mrota. Of the two feats, mine was 
surely the owet difficult; his lordship was neither 
fatigued, biBWiT* nor cold, nor compelled to Ids un- 
dertaking; whUe I bad each and all of those evils 
to contend with. 

When the rirers were too broad or too 
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> be iwiim, they were passed on rafts ; 
bat after this fashion. 

irre on one side of the river, to be drowned 
iStd npon the other ride, appeared alike to 
1 1 aboordingly embaikcid our little baggage 
B raft, eomposed of tea logs of trees about 
rat lofl^ crossed by five otlicrs, and crossed 
f two mora, to form a seat for the person 
diain of the baggage, which was laslied to 
. Tub ipars were lashed together by leath- 
;*, aw! two or three leather bags were cut 
craase their length. Each spar was also con- 

the one on each side of it by tliree grum- 
ned out of the green branches of the trees 
udu of the river; and the raft appeared to 

1 OKMJgh to resist a severe concussion. V\'o 
rided ourselves with drifl spars formed into 
serve to steer» and assist in gaining the 
Mild an accident happen. My papers and 
were fiistened round my body, and I took 
» in tlie bow, in order that I might avoid 
md keep in the centre of the river. 

with difficulty we moved our vessel into 
t channel, from the number of eddies ; but 
nee reached it, we descended in a most as- 
i manner, sometimes actually making the 
idy as we passed the branches of trees, 
- islands. No accident happening, and the 
dening. I began to congratulate my com- 
on the probability of breakfasting the next 
kotsk, but as yet I had not got upon the 
ide of the stream, the islands and shoals 
lly turning us off. The Cossack and Ya- 
oued in a state of alarm, not entirely with- 
I, for upon rounding a point of land, we ob- 
laise tree jutting into tlie river, with a trc- 
ana rapid surf runnins over it, the branches 
90 preventing the raft from passing over 
of It, which was so deep in the water as 
de the hope of escaping with life, at least 
le to avoid being wrecked. Tlie Cossack 
it crossed themselves, while I was quietly 
the result in the bow. We struck, and 
I the force of the rebound that I was in 

> should have been thrown outside the 
he subsequent approach. I was, however, 
ited, for the fore part of the raft was actu- 
ed under the tree, and the after part rose 
utofthe water that it completely turned 
iging the baggage under water; the whole 
!) the Yakut and Cossack, proceeded down 
D, and fortunately brought up upon an 
tout one hundred yards below. In the 
ile my situation was dangerous ; being in 

I could not hold on the raft as my com- 
lad been able to do, for fear of being jam- 
Mwecn the raft and the tree. I therefore 
y hold, and with infinite difficulty, clung 
er branches on the rapid side of the tree ; 
was sucked under, and no part of me was 
.ter but my head and arms. I could not 
in in such a state ; and making, therefore, 
3US effort, on the success of which it was 

life depended, I. gained the top of the 
'as throwing off my upper park, when the 
ve way, and I dropped down, half drown- 

island. It was a fortunate circumstance 
id upset, as othenn'ise it could not have 
p at the island ; which it did in consc- 

the baggage lashed to the raft being so 
e water. 

[iduld, did our limits permit, make 
larks on the state of slavery still ex- 
Russia, which appears to tis as severe 
nstances as that of the Indians and 

in the nines of South America, 
to the revtihition in that country, 
link the -book will furnish a few 
musement to many besides Lord 

and we think too that it will in- 
: the same time that it amuses. 

that Capt. Cochrane may live to 
)re journeys, and tell them as 
IT as he has told of this. e« 



The Young Scholar^t Jlianualj or CotMon- 
ion to the Spelling Book. By Tihu 
Strongy A, M* Fourih Edition, Green- 
field, Mass. 1822. 16ino. pp. 90. 

The. Common Reader. By T. Strong, A. 
J^. Greenfield, Mass. 1824. . 12ino. pp. 
228. 



We should fail of performing a most im- 
portant duty as reviewers, if wo neglected 
those works which are designed for chil- 
dren. These are to sow the seeds which 
will take the deepest root, and which, 
when they spring* up, will bear most fruit 
This duty is rendered the more imperious, 
from the facility with which recommenda- 
tions are obtained for school-books possess- 
ing very inferior merits. We know several 
distinguished literary gentlemen, who will 
not recommend a work without examining 
it critically ; but every day presents some 
work, characterized by great faults, sanc- 
tioned by great names. Their remark, that 
they give the works ** a cursory perusal," 
furnishes no excuse. No man should re- 
commend a book, merely from *^ looking 
over its pages;" and those who do, debase 
equally their learning and their virtue. 

The first of the books before us consists 
of twenty -six short lessons, containing ques- 
tions and answers on such subjects, with a 
few exceptions, as children may begin to 
learn as soon as they can read. These oc- 
cupy a little more than half of the book, 
and the remainder is principally a diction- 
ary of common words. The first lesson re- 
lates to letters, syllables, and words; the 
second to points; the third to marks; the 
fourth to capitals. In the third lesson the 
mark for accent should have been given; 
and also the figures, aa tised by Walk- 
er, to denote the sounds of the vowels. 
These should have been applied to the 
words defined in the latter part of the book. 
The eighth lesson relates to the sciences ; 
the ninth to grammar. These should have 
been omitted, for they will give no informa- 
tion to children at the proper age for using' 
this book. Several of the lessons which 
follow, relate to arithmetic, and contain the 
most important tables. These are well, for 
they can be understood* The eighteenth, 
on geometry, will not be sufficiently intel- 
ligible. For example :— 

Q. Of what does Geometry treat ? 

A. Of the description, properties and relations of 
magnitudes in general. 

Q. What is an angle ? 

A. An angle is the inclination of two lines which 
meet but not in the same direction. 

The twenty-fifth lesson is liable to the 
same objection. 

Q. What are clouds? 

ib||They are vapours or fogs which float in the 
air^rom a quarter of a mile to three miles high. 
Wlien they dissolve or fall to the ground, tl^y 
cause rain, and in cold weather hail or snow. 

Q. What causes an eclipse of the sun f 

A. llie moon casting its shadow ic the same 
way upon tlic earth. 

These examples will also show that Mr 
Strong is not always careful as to sense and 
punctuation. 

The plan of this Manual is very good, but 
it is executed with too little re|^ird to the 



capacities of children ; and its principal 
claim is to revision and improvement 

Of «The Common Reader" we shall 
presently say some things in praise; but 
we must request Mr Strong to have pa- 
tience, till we have done justice to his '^ Di- 
rections relative to the Management of a 
School," and his ^ Roles for Reading." In 
these, if in any thing, we should expect him 
to avoid errors, in both writing and senti- 
ment We endeavoured, in reading them, 
not to be hypercritical, but must say that 
we observed vastly more faults than should 
exist Some of the errors are typograjth- 
ical; others relate to punctuation ; but many 
of them are of a higher order. 

Mr Strong sars in his preface, that " fu- 
ture editions will invariably answer to the 
present, both in matter and form ;" — a bad 
promise, — better broken than kept. 

He proposes that the school should be di- 
vided into classes, *^ the instructor being 
governed in tlie distribution by n similarity 
of proficiency in the art of reading on the 
part of the scholars." It is hard copying 
such clumsy sentences ; but the next is not 
better. ** The classes may consist of from 
twelve to twenty children, and of those 
who are able to read at all without spell- 
ing, ought not to exceed three in number." 
It is plain to common sense, that no such 
rules for classing scholars can be of any 
use. The author advises that those who 
are learning the alphabet should read sing- 
ly; but these profit at least as much by 
being classed, as scholars more advanced. 
So many may compose a class, as can con- 
veniently read from one book. 

The Directions seem to us equally frivo* 
lous and useless, except that which recom- 
mends opening and closing the school with 
a short prayer. At the close of the book 
Mr Strong has given forms of prayer for 
these occasions. He appears to be an '< or- 
thodox" man, and some persons will object 
to several of his expressions. Cannot a 
form of prayer be found, which will be per- 
fectly unobjectionable as to doctrine ; which 
will express exactly all that is.-Qlways most 
^per to be said while praying ; which will 
relieve the young and modest teacher from 
all embarrassment of every kind ; and the 
length of which which will be precisely 
adapted to the occasion? Will it not bie 
better, in the next edition, to substitute the 
Lord's prayer for those we have mentioned ? 
We are surprised that the author*-as ho 
undertakes to direct tlie'religious exercises 
of the school— omitted to recommend the 
reading of the Scriptures. We are very 
far from wishing to encourage the use of 
them as a substitute for common reading 
lessons ; but as a religious exercise, they 
would certainly be roost proper^-at least 
before the morning prayer. 

The » Rules for Reading" are said to be 
selected from Murray's Introduction to tho 
English Reader; but Mr Strong must be 
answerable for their correctness. He has 
faults enough, without .copying those of 
others. The following paragraph appears to 
be original. 
The two first, and indeed princi))al qualificaiiom 
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oscsuarj K> tbrai t good reidcr, tie Toicc >ad 
jiid|mrat. A defect in ibe ronner may indeed be 
parUJiUy remedied bj unwearied appiicaiioa and 
uulutlr^. but a defect in (be Uner will iueviubl; 
prove uul to improvement. 

Wbat dilference ii tbere betveen the 
firit, and the principal qualiGcatioas for 
reading ? A defect Id voice, it seemg, maf 
be remedied bj UDireiried applicalioD and 
industry. What ii the difference between 
vntBtaritd application and indiulry. Both, 
it appears, are necessary to remedy a defect 
in voice; but a defect in judgment will in- 
evitably prove fatal. But cannot a defect 
in iudgment be remedied by vawearitd 
appiiailion and wujvjfry ? We suppose the 
author thiniis so, for he proceeds ; " To cul- 
tirate this, therefore, thould be the gnat 
and leading object with eveij instructor." 
The first Rule is, to be particularly care- 
ful to pivnounce all the vowels distinctly. 
We think mnch more is gained by a con- 
stant efibrt to pronounce the consonanti 
distinctly. 

Rule 3. Ai the an of reailim dapei 
the proper manageineiit of tbe meam, 
Died with economy. The Tcrice ought ti 
at every itop; iligbtly at a comma, more leiiuralj 
•la temicakm or colon, and completely at a period. 
Does this mean that we shonld take 
breath at every stop ? A worse role cannot 
be given. Try it by reading. 
'Love, hope, and joy. Ucpleaioie'i smiling U^ 
Haie. fur, and griei^ the omily of pun.' 

Mr Strong telU nt that the points of 
terrt^tion and exclamation "should 
attended with a little elevation of the voice." 
What he means by their being aUtndid with 
a Uttle elevation of v«ice, is not obvion». 
If he means to repeat the old rule, that 
questions and exclamationg shonld be cloMd 
with the rising inflection, let him adopt this 
inflection the next time he interrogate* bit 
neighbonr, " How do you do?" We with 
that those who give rules for reading, wonid 
either think and observe for themselves, 
consult Walker's Rhetorical Grammar. 

We have not time to notice the otlter er- 
rors in this part of the work. On page 
38, we observe the first verse of the forty* 
first Psalm quoted, with one er 
interpolation. The typographical error*, I 
especially in punctuation, are very numer> I 
out throughout the book. The aathor* of 
the various articles should have been men- 
tioned. We should rettdtr to tvtry tium Au 
due. Thit injoiticG is becoming common, 
but we sec no eicuse for it. 

The crron which we have noticed, are 
sufficient to authorize nt in saying, that they 
thonld not hare been sanctioned by recom> 
mendations from the Presidents of Bowdoln 
and Middlcburv College*, the Chancellot 
of Biown Uoiversity, Dr Lyman of Hat- 
field, and Bodolphus Uickinion, Esq. 

Mr Strong's selection of reading lessons, 
is, on the whole, very good. Perhap* he 
has not fully accomplished his object of 
giving those only, which arc accommodated 
to the capacities of the firtt and second 
classes in our common schools. It may alao 
be taid, that too many of hia pieces assume 
a very grave tone of morality, aod henoe 
are qanecettarily (edioua to children But 
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the style of the lessons, both in prose and 
verse, it almost invariably chaste; and is 
frequently elegant; and we have noticed 
no pattages which are unquestionably ob- 
jectionable at to morals. We give Mr 
Stroi^ this praise, heartily ; and will leave 
him with an assurance, that we think faU 
book may be made highly useful, by ra:- 
fbrmations which it will be easy to make. 



A Jamiliar InlTodvtlitmto Cryitallograpkij. 
mcluding on Erplanatitm of the Commiin 
and Reflective Oonionwler, vilK an An- 
pendiz, containing Hit Mathemalical Rtli- 
Honi of Cryilalt, Rata for DratcingOttii- 
Figvru, andanAlpHidMticalArraagtmt:il 
ef JVineroIf, lAetr Synonvnw, and Pri- 
mary Fonu. llhutrated by Jour hain- 
drtd Engramingi. By Hinry Jamei 
Brookt, F. R. S., ist* 
This work is peculiarly adapted to the ikp 
of students in Mineralogy, and has receiv. 
ed the unqualified approbation of the mo^l 
distinguished mineralogists in Europe. Tin: 
first part is devoted to the definitions of t}^c 
terms employed in the description of crys- 
tals, which are given in a peculiarly dis- 
tinct and intelligible manner, and are am- 
plyillustrated by neatly executed di^rani'^. 
The principle upon which the reflectiic 
goniometer of DrWollaston isconstmctcrj, 
and the application of this elegant instru- 
ment, are so fully and clearly eiplaincil, 
that all idea of its use being attended with 
difficulty is wholly removed. In rendering' 
the fint part of hit work quite elemental-)', 
Mr Brooke has enabled the youngminent- 
ogist, even if onacquaintod with the rudi- 
ments of geometry, to make very consider- 
able pragrets in the srience of Cryttallo;;- 
r^by. Thoae who are not ia the habit ol 
mathematical investigations, and who can- 
not avail themselves of the theory of decre- 
ment* in tracing the relation between the 
secondary and primary forms of crystals, 
will derive great assistance from the " T n. 
blei of the Modifications of the Primary 
Forms," in the eleventh section. These 
will enable them to compare all the classes 
of simple secondary forms with each other, 
and with their respective primary fonn^ 
and will present a general view of all the 
known classes of the primary. 

The fourth sectioncontainsa fallexplaTi- 
ation of the symbols used in the dcscriptinn 
of the secondary forms of crystals, uid oi 
the method of applying them. ' 

In the Appendix, Mr Brooke has given 
an outline of the method of applying tiic 
theory of decrements, to determine the re- 
lations between the secondary and primari' 
forms, and of calculating the laws of decre- 
ment. In these calcuiationa he has lub- 
stituted spherical for plane trigonometry. 

"Itwaiihe intiraHon of the learned aiiibor of 
Ibe ilnve work 10 have published an edition in thi< 
COUDIry, but being ailviied of lh« limilid ilenwii.l 
that could be expected (or it. he leliuqiiiihed i[w 
dBiigo, and has placed a lew copies of ibe EdcIjsH 
edilfm in the bautls of D, J. W. Webster. ItTsil. 
al the cost in London, lii. «3,50. Onlfm for Uic 
work my be adilnssed lo CummiiHB, HithanLi: 
Co, No. I, ComhilL 
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NoTHiKQ displays mora clearly the iMi 
bleness of the human understanuig, UuM 
the illiberal prejudices which men vofw 
generally entertain of their own perKiItH 
pursuit*. Science, which should corroct 
the dimness of the vision, and give to it« 
wider scope, serves only to increase it. Ot 
rather like the telescope, it extends tlw 
vision in the particular line in which it it dt 
reeled, to the entire exclusion of every for- 
eignobjecL "No author," says Montesqnisi^ 
" can hope to be esteeined by such as an 
not interested in the same branch of si^nn 
with himself. The philosopber hat a tan- 
reign contempt for the man whose headii 
only stored with facta ; and be it in hia owb 
turn looked upon as a visionary by the pMr> 
son endowed with a good memory." TUl 
sagacious writer furnishes an eiemplifio^ 
tion of the trnth of hia own assertion, in 
another passage of his Persian Letttn, 
where he characterizes poeti, a* " authoa, 
whoso profeasion it is to impose dwcUM 
on good sense, and to bury reaaon under 
agrlmeru, as women used to be tmotbered 
noder jewels and finery." Montesquieu wt* 
a wit and a philosopber, but it it clear k* 
understood little of the utes of poetry. 
The scholar contemns the man of businiM 
at one of " Nature's joameymen," nsefiil In 
kee|nng some of the coarser machinery tf 
life in motion ; and the man of busineas wLtk 
equal charity regards the stndeot a* an in- 
bedle pedant, that knows not^ig of U« 
world, and is liable lo have hi* pocket 
picked at every turn. The metaphyticiif 
looks down tipon the chemist, the nuDerale*. 
gist, the botanist, a* so many baralMi 
grubs, Imsily occupied with the outer rM 
of the earth, to the neglect of the imnioF- 
tal mind which presides over it ; and Qiett 
again despise the metaphysician as a tbat 
low theorist, spinning cobwebs out of kv 
brain, to entangle smaller tools than hi^ 
self. The treasures of the antiquarian oM 
mere rubbish in the eyes of the poet, and 
the creations of the latter ate silly dteam* 
in the matte r^fi fact apprehension of the 
former. In short, every professiMi i«Gip 
rocates a most cordial ctmtempt for its op> 
posite; and the man of ]deatnre, who hta 
no profession whatever, putt himself abo** 
them all, by despising them all equally. 
Even different branches of the same pn» 
suit inspire no great respect for each other, 
and " tbc player," says La fenyire, " loll, 
ing in his chariot, scatters the mud in the 
face of the great Comeille, to whose tn^» 
dies he owes bit fortune. Che* pliMieuii) 
savant et pMant soot synonymes." 

Of all these oUtses, none find it so diffi- 
cult to persuade others of their &ir pre- 
tensions, a* the cultivators of the elegant 
artt; none are hrottght down with such 
severity to the cynical ttandonl of the 
CHS bcnoJ The colleotor of facts, the 
practknl man of Kiaooe, amy t^ vn)g«r 
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mechanic, the blaokmith, oarpoDtar, tailor, 
fcc. cBiry with thorn immediate conviction 
of the objeat atld utility of their laboun ; 
bat ia what way do the poet, the painter, 
the noreliit, be. further the ^reat busiuen 
of life f How do tliey supply iu vraoti or 
area its comfiini.' What lerviceable dii- 
Goveriei bare they ever mode r What 
npontira and bclbre iiaknown truths have 
-tbe; mealed' In short, of what um are 
tbej I " The liiad and the Oiljney," said 
.> worthy lualheinaUciaii, "may bo very 
-good puonw, but, after all, what do they 
.prove F" The moit eolighteiiGd aages, in 
their et|>rit do corpa, ha?e not concealed 
their cootempt for punuits so duiimilar 
itom their ono. Cicero, as Soneca records 
of him (EpUI. 49), said, that "if his a^ 
were to bo (lonbleii, he should find no time 
to throw away upon lyrical poetiy." The 
poetry of Pindar ! The Koman orator 
ia konnn, however, to hare been g-nilty 
-•f bad verses liiiniielf, and it was perhaps 
his ill tiirtuno th.iC led him lo the splenctjc 
reflection. " We cannot aitaia to it," says 
Monlaig'ne, "let usavengc ourselves by 
Abusing it." Ji'om n< powtoru }>a*(/ attein- 
dn, vrngroiu nmu par m mldin. Pascal, 
iu his terrible *' Pcnaies,*' declare* that 
"honest people make no distincti 
4ween the trade of a poet and that of an 
«mbRiidcrer." Pascal ivas a polemic and 
B matbenialioian. Every one knows what 
imall account I^ckc has made of poetiy, in 
Us vahiabla treatise on Education. " Puetiy 
and gnminp;, which osaally go toother, are 
alike in this too, that they seldom bring 
any advantagpe but lo time who have noth- 
ing' else lo live on." " I know not what 
xeasoa a falhsr can have to wish his 
foet,'' &C. Erery body know* also the 
npij of Lord Burleigh to Que< 
beth, upon her ordering a bandied pounds 
to be given to the author of the Fairy 
Queen, whom tlie trcasnrer was pleaBed to 
denominate a baUad-maktr, Sir Isaac 
Mewlon quotes Barrow, without dissenting 
from him, as hairing' defined poetry " a kind 
of inti;enious nonsEnse." But instaocet need 
AOt be multiplied of the bigottcd partiality 
of the must liber.ii minds for their own pe- 
culiar walks, ^o the utier dispamgemeat of 
those of otiiers, esp,'cially when theie 
seem to shrink from a trial of their own 
wurtb, at the merciless ordeal of the tm 
bono, " Of what use is it?" said a famous i 
f rench critic, on hearing' a poem hij^hlr ' 
eolog^zcd by tomo of bis friends, " will it 
JoweE the price of grain V 

Tbis disposition to estimate every thing 
upon the scales of the cut bono has been 
tpdoing ground in the world during the 
last century. Not that elegant arts are 
abandoned, but attention is much more 
stMDgly and widely drawn to practical pur- 
suits (so called), to physical Bcioncc, to poll- 
lics,^connaiy, btafistirs, bc.,in short to those 
■tndics which Krn to have n more direct and 
elTecluil influence upon the condition of so- 
ciety. TaJcG tlie leadin)^ foreign joumaJs 
for instance in Great Britain, a ^ood test of 

C' 'la ojiiDion in tbis matter, and you will 
that the ciitio aow-»-dsiyi, instead of 



touching upon all the sweets of miscfllla- 
literature, as they were once accns- 
to do, settle down upon some such 
dry and exceedingly wholesome topic as 
"Tread-mill," "Arbitrary OorerameDt," 
"Combination Laws," "Court of Chancery," 
« Price of Tea," " Holy Alliance," " Mine- 
ralogical Systems," " Office of Judge Advo- 
cate," " Dry Rot," be be. ; all of them, 
save the last, crowded into one of the vor^' 
last numbers of the Edinburgh Keview. 

Itl our own colmtry, the North American 
has still an *> ample verge" assigned to 
purely literary discussion. But the spirit 
of the nation runs quite in another direr- 
tion ; and tlie doctrine of olility is enfiirced 
in its broadest extent. In our growing 
state of society, where new relations are 
constantly suggesting new want! to he 
gratified, it is pertiaps well that it should 
be so i and yet one might join with the 
author of a very beautiful essay on the 
" Value of Classical Learning," in a late 
number of tho North American, in wishing 
that " a disinterested paaion for the ele- 
gant and ornamental arts, might be super- 
added to those sober and practical views of 
atility," by which the nation is distin- 
guished. 

But should the nan cfjttlion be inclined 
to encounter the man of Jiui on bis own 

S round of the cm bono, the latter may not 
nd himself to have so decidedly the ad- 
vantage as might at Grtt be auipecteii. ' 
Take the historian fiir example. What- 
ever be bis acGoroplisbments as a fine writ- 
er, his value must chiefly rest upon his ve- 
racity. Now what are our chanoes of 
meeting with a fair and faithful narrative ■ 
Glance your ayca over antiquity aitd point 
to the page whence we are to dale the cotn- 
mencement of a credible and coosiatent 
chronicle of events. To pass by the enor- 
mous fictions of the Asiatic and ^^yptiBn 
djnasLes, and the debatable groiuui ut 
early Grecian story, the heroic ages, and 
the expedition to Troy, let us come down in 
the Father of History. How much do we 
here find to rely upon i " All that Herodotus 
has himself seen," say his advocates, " Is to 
be believed." And is tbis all 1 Out of this 
copions chronicle, is that only to be receiv- 
ed, to which the historian can personally 
testify ! His books, " poelK DKiidacia ia\- 
cia," bave indeed other claims than their 
eloquence to be patronised by the names <•( 
the Muses. Even in the account of con- 
temporary transactions the reader finds hia 
or^n of credulity (if such there be in Dr 
Gall's scheme] very liberally taxed, anil 
one may meet with Bomeslrang« incongrui- 
ties in the Persian expedition and charac- 
ter that would lead him to the belief; thni. 
had a Penian historian told the tale, the 
characters of Xerxes and his nation miglit 
have fared somewhat diSerenlly. 

How are we to reconcile the contradic- 
tions of character imputed to some of the 
leading personages in Greece, in a ripor 
period of her glory, when she became tli't 
scat of philost^hy and letters i What sfanll 
ws believe of Socrates, of Aristopkanes, tlit 
pbilosopber and the poet, whoM principliis 
00 
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have been tbe theme of «o muoh jealous 
literary altercation from Plutarch to the 
present day i What of ttonysiria, whose 
blackened repntation has been purified by 
the labours of anccessire apologists, until 
the " tyrant of Syracuse" ahinca forth a 
pure and devoted patriot What of Philip 
of Hacedon, wbo from a perfidious oppres- 
sor, tbe character impoted to him by De- 
mosthenes, has been metamorphosed by 
Hitford into a benevolent and enlightened 
sovereign. How stand the aocient founda- 
tions of Koman history .' Time has sapped 
them cruelly, and the first four cenluriea of 
her royal and republican grandeur, wfaicdi 
have Inmished the basis of so many fine 
schemes of government, of the profound 
treatises of Macchiavelli and of Montes- 
qnieu in particular, are now discovered to 
be men " old wires' tales." 

" Variai mutiDtiK formsi 

Soinnia vnnaJBcenl " 

The glorious self-devotion of Scnvola, 
Codes, the Horatii, of Lucretia, the inspi- 
ration of Numa, the patriotism of Bnitui, 
it may be, and many other beautiful images, 
to which our fiuicies bave fondly clung 
from earliest childhood, must all be aban- 
doned as dreams (Siw nufH, it is truej be- 
fore the eye of modem criticism, which, 
like the telescope — if we may coll upon 
this instrument to do us service once more- 
sees clearest into the remotest objects. 
What shall we believe of Carthage, that 
strange paradox of a faithless, savage peo- 
ple, and one of the most liberal and per- 
fect governments of antiquity? Had her 
historians uirkivcd, think you she would 
be registered in infamy as she luiw ia i 
What shall we say of the Romans of a later 
date, of Sylla, the scourge or the saviour of 
bis counliy ? Of Pompey, the disinterest- 
ed patriot or the politic conspirator against 
the liberties of Rome f What of Tiberius, 
Nero, Domitian, be be. the whole show of 
imperial monster^ whose black reputations 
Tacitus, like a righteous executioner, has 
hung up in chains, to the terror of postcii- 
ly ? Who can gravely give credit to ofi 
the recorded atrocities of the exhausted 
octogenarian voluptuary in his iilc of Ca- 
prea, of the incestuous incendiary Nero, or 
of Caligula conferring the consulship upon 
his horse. 
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But to quote no other examples from an- 
tique of Uie perversion of historical truth, 
what shall we say of the accredited reports 
of Oeoi|^, bisbop of Cappadocia, wbo, after 
a fife of meroiless extortion aod gross im- 
piety, bas been canoniaed a* a Christian 
martyr.aa "the patnn saint of Eiifland, of 
chivalry, andof the garter." 

In modem timet, however, when the press 
diffuses knowledge r^sdly , and widely, 
when truth may bit freely and innoxiously 
recorded and repoiMi, when tbe scienca 
of politics and govomment Is more gener- 
ally SI vrell as non ihimagUf nndrntood, 
we may expect to meet with veiaoious tes- 
timoBf. « Bat tew," my» that subtle poll- 
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tician, the Cardinal De Retz, ** can I rely 
on the reports of writers who tell me of the 
motive! and measures of the cabinet, when 
I, who am one of the actors, scarcely know 
what is passing there myself?" — Without 
running' over the inconsistencies and num- 
berless obliquities in modem histoiy, obli- 
quities which seem to have been multiplied 
by the extended interest, and the share 
now taken by men in the conduct of public 
affairs, and which have added the prejudices 
of party zeal to the other sources of histpri- 
cal infidelity, let us simply cast our eyes 
upon the chronicle of our mother country, 
as compiled by her temperate and ablest 
historian. Without reverting to the hasty 
compilation of the early floating traditions 
of the Saxon dynasties, look at the latest 
period to which Hume has continued his 
work, and after having adopted the appar- 
ently dispassionate views of the philosophic 
historian, turn to Brodie's account of the 
same period, and behold a new current of 
iacts as well as of inferences let in upon 
you, that sweep away all your previous con- 
clusions in an entirely opposite direction. 
Even the gloomy characters of Richard III, 
and of Cromwell, find their advocates in 
this benevolent age, and two eminent Eng- 
lish writers have endeavoured to wash them 
as white as those of most sovereigns. 

But why should we go to Europe for ex- 
amples in point, when they are so rife in 
our own country, nay, at our own doors. 
Notwithstanding the many circumstantial 
narrations of the first and most important 
batUe of our revolution, the name of the 
veteran who virtually commanded in it, ^for 
he absolutely controlled the point of dan- 
ger, and with his own troops sustained the 
whole weight of the attack,' the name of 
Frcscott has been hardly noticed, except 
in the incidental and scattering records of 
the few last years ; — Botta, in his celebrat- 
ed history of our war, has copied the same 
injustice, and our national painter, deceiv- 
ed by history, has assigned the commander 
in the redoubt the station and the appear- 
ance of a common private. " Oh, quote me 
not history," said Lord Orford to his son 
Horace, " for that I know to be false." 

But, says the man of fact, after all this 
stringing together of insulated instances of 
misapprehension or mendacity, there will 
still remain behind a large mass of valua- 
ble and incontestible truths. And how far 
superior, of how much gpreater moment to 
mankind, is the historian, who from uncol- 
oured facts draws sane and philosophic 
deductions, to the writer of fiction, who 
■pins out of his invention an ideal state of 
things that in conduct either leads to noth- 
ing or leads to error ? 

It is true, bad works of every description 
are to be deprecated ; but whether an ill- 
written novel or poem is as prejudicial to so- 
ciety as an ill-written history, may admit 
of a doubt. What we know to be false, 
can never have the same unwholesome in- 
fluence upon our conduct, as what we re- 
ceive as true, but which, in reality, a false. 
Then how cUfficult for the historian, with 
ill his honest inteatioos, to detect the one 



path that leads to truth in despite of the many 
hundreds that lead to error. 

But luppoiing both the man of fact and of 
fiction to be virtuous and able writers in 
their peculiar departments, it may still be 
doubted whether the former makes a wider 
and more penetrating impression upon the 
public mind, than the latter. What history, 
mr instance, can be pretended to have had 
the same intellectual, moral, and political 
influence upon the character of a people, as 
the poems of Homer. A very discerning 
critic pronounces them '^ the bond which 
held the Greek nation together." Herodo- 
tus informs us that ^' the whole theogony of 
the Greeks may be referred to the composi- 
tions of Homer and Hesiod." The Greek 
tragic drama, fashioned upon a similar ele- 
vated standaid, had an obvious eflectof sus- 
taining that exalted tone of public feeling, 
for wluch that people were so remarkable ; 
and their comedies, from a very opposite 
cause, held a more positive controul over 
popular manners. The familiar anecdote 
of Tyrtseus, the sentence pronounced upon 
Homer by Plato, the oidonnance of the 
Spartans prescribing the cultivation of a 
certain class of poetry, all show the im- 
mense weight attributed to this species of 
composition among the enlightened Greeks. 
But to descend to our own times, it may be 
difficult to point to any one, or two, or any 
dozen regular histories that have produced 
a stronger pulsation of public feeling than 
the Waverley Romances. Exhibiting in the 
broad light, which they do, all distinguishing 
features of national character, all the local 
and hereditary attachments, the prejudices 
transmitted from their ancestors, and made 
dear by such a descent, all the beautiful 
fancies, the romantic superstitions, that 
have arisen out of the speculative temper 
of the people and the wild complexion of 
their scenery, all the momentous objects for 
which they have contended, and the princi- 
ples which have animated them in the con- 
test, in short, all those habits of thought, 
of feeling, of adventure, which have set 
them apart from all others and made them a 
nation,— -had histories similar to these by the 
author of Waverley appeared at an earlier 
period, before the Scottish people had been 
cemented by so many other associations, 
they might have formed a bond of union as 
coercive and as lasting as the fictions of 
Homer. And should a novelist of equal 
powers arise in our own country, youthful 
and plastic from its youth, as its national 
character now is, and altogether unexer- 
cised by such an impulse, it migbt not be 
easy to predict what would be his influence 
in binding together the scattered energies, 
the conflicting sentiments of the people, 
and animating them with a central princi- 
ple of feeling and action. 

We have but one word more to say of 
those peculiarities in which history must 
yield to fiction. The former depicts men 
as they play their part in public life, that 
is, en mcuqtte ; the latter, as they aro dis- 
closed in the unsuspicious intercourse of 
private and domestic life. The former 
copies from hearsay or written report, the 



latter from personal observation and per^ 
sonal feeling. A just history represents 
evenlf as they art^ and men as they <ippear, 
A skilful fiction, on the other hand, repre- 
sents men as they are and evtnis as they 
appear probable. Which then should pro- 
duce the deepest effect upon the mind» 
upon the character of the reader? 

In the defence which we have set up for 
works of fancy, we may seem to have wan* 
dered somewhat from the original g^und 
of discussion, which was not a vindication 
of any particular profession, but an exposi- 
tion <if the frequency of an undue estima- 
tion of the practical importance of our own 
pursuits, to the exclusion of dissimilar ones. 
And as an illustration of this we have en- 
deavoured to show what argument could be 
offered in favour of puro fiction, as being 
a class of composition least defensible on 
the score of utility. The man of fact,, from 
the highest deductions of science, to the 
humblest ettort of mechanical ingenuity, car- 
ries with him immediate conviction of the 
usefulnessof his labours. ^^ No man," Voltaire 
has somewhere remarked, *^ is so much reve- 
renced by the worid as the professor of an 
obscure and difficult science, whose results 
are applicable to the common purposes of 
life." An enlightened mind, however, 
should penetrate deeper. The positive ii^ 
floence of speculative pursuits on man, al- 
though less rapid in its operation than that 
of practical pursuits, is not less certain.. 
The physical enginery of the latter (if we 
may so express ourselves) furnishes the 
necessaries, the comforts, the luxuries of 
life. The moral enginery of the former 
works only upon the heart and the under- 
standing. Inventions in mechanics, dis- 
coveries in philosophy, researehes in histo> 
ry, supply the wants of human life, and 
store the mind with such knowledge as 
may direct it in the conduct of human af- 
fairs. The productions of elegant art, the 
speculative creations of genius, of whatever 
kind, present beautiful and lofty subjects of 
contemplation to the mind, that give a rel- 
ish to liife, or rather that raise us above lifew 
^ Because the acts or events of true histo- 
ry," says Lord Bacon with that nice dis- 
crimination which distinguishes him equally 
on subjects of taste as in philosophy, ** have 
not that magrnitude which satisneth the 
mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and 
events greater and more heroical ; because 
true history propoundeth the successes and 
issues of actions not so agreeable to the 
merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy 
feigns them more just in retribution, and 
more according to revealed Providence: 
so as it appeareth, poesy serveth to magna- 
nimity, to morality, and to delectation. 
And therefore it was ever thought to have 
some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submit- 
ting the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and 
bow the mind unto the nature of things." 
Even inferior productions of imagination ; 
by presenting a means of innocent recrea- 
tion, wean the mind of the indolent and the 
vicious from grom^r pleamues^ and shed a 
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grace over the rudoness of society. Who 
then shall doubt their utility? Or what 
virtuous intellectual exercise is there, 
which is to be despised as unprofitable? 
** Philosophy," says an eminent writer, 
<* teaches us to reg^ard all human pursuits 
as equally vain." Philosophy, say we, 
should rather teach us to regud them as 
almost equally profitable. 



KORTH AMERICAN REVIJCW. 

The first article in the XLV. number 
is a review of General Sumner's letter to 
President Adams, respecting^ the Militia 
System, with his answer; and of Captain 
Partridg^^s observations upon the same sub- 
ject. The writer recommends that the na- 
tional government should arm the militia 
at the expense of the nation ; that Scott^s 
system of discipline, now used by the Unit- 
ed States army, should be adapted to the 
militia; and that some kind of classification 
should be adopted, by which the severer 
labour and greater expense of time should 
fall upon the younger class. He states with 
force and accuracy the reasons which make 
those plans of occasional encampment of 
bodies of militia, which have often been 
and probably often will be urged upon the 
genenil and state governments, impolitic 
and inexpedient. We understand that the 
writer of this article is an officer in the 
i«gular army of the United States; and it 
is gratifying to see a professional soldier 
speaking with so much candour and good 
flense of an instrument of warfare which 
his brethren are rather too apt to despise. 
He has however &llen into one error, un- 
less we be greatly mistaken. He sup- 
poses the religious sects, now exempted by 
law from militia duty, would not complain 
were they taxed with the fine for the non- 
performance of this duty. We think, that 
no one at all acquainted with the princi- 
ples and habits of these sects can doubt 
that they would complain, and that the fine 
could only be collected bv legal distress. 
A very large sum is annually levied bv dis- 
tress upon the Quakers, in England, for 
nonpayment of tythes and nonperformance 
of military- duty. 

The third article is upon the Life and 
Genius of Goethe. It is well written and 
interesting; and discovers an extent and 
intimacy of acquaintance witli the litera- 
ture of Germany which is highly credita- 
ble to the writer. We have no doubt that 
be speaks not only scholarly but wisely ; 
but are not sufficiently well versed in the 
mysteries of the German tongue, to vouch 
for the accuracy of his criticisms. 

The fifth article is a learned and beauti- 
fully written essay upon Italian Narrative 
Poetry. It is very long, occupying indeed fif- 
ty-three pages ; but we beUcve no readers 
will thiuk it too long ;— they certainly will 
not, who bold that the intellectof this country 
is nowise deficient in strength, and rejoice 
at every new proof^ that it will, ere long, 
receive due culture. We doubt not tltat 
the ornament of elegant literature will be 
sought and won by those amongst us who 



have leisure and means to do what they 
will, and good taste enough to love what is 
beautiful. The contrast, rather the com- 
parison, instituted between the two great 
epic poets of Italy, pleased us perhaps more 
than any other part of this article. The 
merits of each are allowed him ; and the 
faults of each are fairly stated ; and tins the 
author has done as only he could have 
done, who had studied them for himself, and 
learned to appreciate and enjoy their ex- 
cellence. There are translations of parts 
of Pulci's Moigante, of Ariosto's Satires, 
and of the Ricciaitletto of Fortiguerra, 
which, we suppose, should be accredited to 
the writer of the article. They are, espe- 
cially the last, so very good, that we can- 
not help hinting to the writer, that he may 
perhaps employ a part of his leisure pleas- 
antly and profitably in preparing for the 
public- translations of larger portions of 
Italian literature. The dramatic poetry of 
Italy did not fall within the scope of this 
writer^s plan ; and he alludes to Alfieri's 
writings slightly and seldom. This we re- 
gret, ror if there be one European author 
of modem days, who mtul be read with ad^ 
miration by every American, acquainted 
with his language, it is Alfieri. His high 
respect for the institutions of our native 
land is weU known ; and no one can read 
his tragedies— especially the best of them^ 
without acknowledging how truly and deep- 
ly they sympathiase with what should be the 
habitual and ruling feelings of a citizen of 
this country. There are mistakes of the 
press in the French and Italian quota- 
tions, which disfigure the pages quite too 
much. 

The fourth article, upon Agriculture, is 
sensible and very well written. But there 
should be in this work, or elsewhere, a 
fuller exposition of the errors of the econ- 
omists, which, as the writer of this article 
states, Adam Smith did certainly adopt 

We have not room to speak more partic- 
ularly of other articles. If some of the 
lighter publications of the day had been 
noticed, the number would certainly be 
more amusing, — though perhaps less in- 
structive. 
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AUTUMV WOODS- 

Ere, ID the oorthern gale. 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone. 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 

Have put their glory on. 
% 

The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the coloured landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and Eold, 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the minaled splendours glow. 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green nelds below. 

My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks ; the sweet southwest, at play. 
Flies, ruttlmg, where the painted leaves are strown 

Along the winding way. 



And fiur in heaven, the while. 
The sun, that sends that sale to wander here. 
Pours out on the &ir earUi his quiet smile, — 

The sweetest of the year. 

Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet; 
So gratefiil, when the noon of summer made 

The vallies sick with heat f 

Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays ; the forest depths are bright ; 
Their sunny-cdoored foliage, in the breese, 

Twinkles, like beams of light 

The rivulet, late unseen. 
Where bickerina through the shrubs its waters ran. 
Shines with the Imag^ m its colden screen, 

And gUmmerings of the sun. 

But, *neath ^on crimson tree. 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame> 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy. 

Her blush of maiden sbaoie. 

Oh, Autumn ! why so soon 
Depart the hues that nuike thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fiur sunny noon. 

And leave thee wild and sad ! 

Ah, 'twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy coloured shades to stray; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 

To rove and dream for aye ; 

And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men ouul— the tug for wealth and 

power, 
The passions and the cares that viither life, 

And waste its little hour. B. 

vAHAirr. 

Nabant, majestic Queen of promontories; 
Who ridest in the raging of the deep 
like a sea-monster ; by what potent hand 
Were thy unyielding crags deep*morticed 
In sockets cavemed to the inmost earth. 
What strife of chaos or what shock of worlds. 
Sea-bom, pressed upward thy ampUbfoas bo^ 
Through the burst marble of the ocean's floor. 
Ages and ages exe man looked on thee. 
Have thy rude battlements rung to the wreck 
Of contments of ice. Impreguble, 
Thou seem*st to stand a footstool for the weight 
Of that gixaotic angel whom the world 
Cannot u^old alone. From thine oft shocked verge 
I look upon the violent strife of waters. 
As thundering they dash on thee, and split 
And fly to atoms at thy touch, silvering 
Thy Atlantean shoulders with their spoiL 
I love to look at thee by pale ipoonli^t, 
When the dun Ocean, wearied out with rage, 
Submissive, Uys his head upon th^ lap, 
And slumben, while his rustlii^ silver curls 
Fringe with their shining ringlets thy dark feet 
But when the awakened waters shudder 
In their dismaying sense of coming storms, 
Then is tbv greatest glory. Then amidst 
The scorclo^ lightmng and the thunders' din. 
The howl of fteivued elements, the sigh 
Of apprehensive and alarmed nature. 
Thou standest like to one that trusts in God ! 
How noble is the Ocean m bis wrath ? 
Swoln with the lashes of tempestuous winds» 
Headlong the green surge rushes upon thee ; 
And upward pouring witti a thorough search 
Fills every hollow--m the nassy bulk 
Of the black wave, rising and threatening standi; 
And then with one o'erwnehnin^ bursting stroke, 
Gr'mds the drenched granite in its giant arms ! 
Thy strong rocks tremble, and the glittering spray 
Darts upward like the gleams of northern iBoro» 
And spreads around a doud of silver dust ; 
Then suddenly the exhausted waters fell 
Relaxing from their gallant hold to drop 
Into thebosom of their baffled host 
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Deep-founded rock! thoa CHrbftOBft of the sea. 
If thexe is aught unfihangeahie, *tis thou I 
But with the. march oi tigae, Niagara 
Has moved, and what was once her liome hears now 
Her voice from far; and thou too must depart ; 
But the great day that tears thc« foNon thy hold 
Will leave a dumn whence nmst soon oome ibtth 
Nature's laft groan ! O. W. 



Spirits of Air! 
Who woke that heavenly strain 

Warm with seraphic fire ; 
Spirits of Air ! O sweep again 

Your viewless lyre. 

Song of the iipiriU* 

We are borne along on the nasnnggale, 
That softly ia £innh^ our silken saiC 
On its trembling wings as we float along ; 
Mortal ! list to the l^rits* song. 

From the distant land where the happy dwell, 
Where whispering lovers their fond vows tell. 
Where no sigh is heard save the sigh of love, 
Breathed by the Spirits wiio hither rove : — 

From the land where the jessamine ever 
blooms. 

And the Camalate* breathes its sweet per- 
fumes. 

Where lisht by davand bv night there is none, 

Save the fight that beams from beauty's throne : 

Where Spring and Summer forever rei^. 
And the fairest flowieta bedeck the plain. 
Where blasts of the deatb^wind never blow. 
And the golden waters forever flow. 

Mortal! we-ve oome on the sephyr's wines. 
And have waked our wild harps' murmnnngs. 
Our journey of love to thee to tell ; 
MorUd ! 'tis told — fiurewell— fareweU. 

G. 

* The Ikmer by which the heaven of Indra is 
perfumed. 



Llirn FROM A TKAVSLLU'8 FORT FOLIO. 

I Stood upon the lofty Alleghany. 
It was a summer morning — theorist sun 
Shone o'er the mountain tops on the fidr vales. 
Which lay stretched out beneath his gladdening 

beam. 
Calm, peaceful vales, such as the aeed love 
To rest their wearied limbs upon ymtn life 
Draws near its close — such as youn^ lovers seek. 
And there T stood upon that mountam*8 brow. 
And looked upon the mominf;— far away 
On either haiid, and where the Ohio glid^ 
Serenely to the bed of other waters, 
Lay fields of brightly shining summer grain. 
Where lusty armn plied nimble reaping hooks. 
And bright-eyed vimns, as of olden time, 
Them followed, and the yellow sheaf upreared. 
And there were pastures fair beneath mine eye. 
And o'er them grazed innumerous herds and flocksi 
The wealth of the strone man, who veais ago 
Built \n% rude cabin by me beetling brow 
Of these eternal mountains, and sat down. 
And Iqpt the sycamore, and felled the oak. 
And had him sons and daughters bom amidst 
The shouts and battl< songs of savage tribes. 

And still [ stood upon tliat mountain's brow, 
And still it was the morning. O'er me past 
A breath from out the deep and fearful glen, 
Which lay beside me, frinsed-with meagre pines— 
The shrubbery of the bleak mountain top. 
Within me was a voice which bade me look 
Upon the ajgcs which liad passed away ; — 
Upon the time when those far-spreading vales 
Were peopled by anotlier race of i.u n ; 
The builders of the proud sepulchral pile 
And architects of works of ose nnknowa. 
'TIS thus the potent finger of decay 
Saps the fouodatioa of all eaztUy thiugs, 



And ibeie will pats a very few brief years 

£rt all who j»^e this fiur land shall lie 

In the same grave which holds her earliest sons. 

The oak Bhall grow upon the well ploughed glebe— 

The wild vine leap upon the nectarine s tnmk, 

Andetmnglekwitba too close embrace— 

The thisUe ahall o'emm the beawtifol mead— 

The Uson ^e«d upon the cities' site — 

The adder coil. him in the lady's bower 

And hiss upon the mastodon, as he 

Comes from his exile of a thousand years. 

And these shall be because such things have been, 

For nature is inmatable and keeps 

No changeful course. J. 



FROM THE ITALIAN OF TA£S0. 

There blooms no floweret of the plain, 
Whose petals boast so fiur a stain, 

As thy sweet lips, mv love ! 
Nor does the zephyr whispering ni^ 
Nor all ihe woodland melody, 
Tlie muimur of the bubbling sprinj^ 
Such transport o'er my spirit mng, 

As thy SKeet song^ ray love ! 
May nought disturb its melody. 
Save the soft kiss and gentle sigh 

Of thee — and me, my love. G. 
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CABINET OF MINERALS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The Uberaliiy of several geatlemen of 
Boston, and their desire to promote the 
study of Mineralogy and Geology in this 
vicinity, have lately been displayed in the 
purchase of an extensive and valuable col- 
lection of minerals, which they have pre- 
sented to the University at Cambridge. 

This collection is now added to that pre- 
sented by Andrew Ritchie, Esq. and to- 
gether with the specimens formerly trans- 
milted by the French Govemment,'and the 
late Dr Lettsom, with the additions made 
by Dr WateriiDusey will constitute one of 
the moet complete and valuable mineralog- 
ical cabinets in the United States. 

The collection embraces (with the ex- 
ception of a very feno of the rarest sub- 
stances) all the late discoveries, and many 
of those specimens, the localities of which 
are exhausted, and many of which are now 
rarely met with even in the large collec- 
tions of Europe. The suite of Oros is pe- 
culiarly rich, as is likewise the volcanic 
department; and the gems and precious 
stones are numerous. The specimens are 
all well characterijcedy and the crystalliza- 
tions are remarkably ^e. 

This collection is arranged in the spa- 
cious room formerly used as Commons Hall, 
beiog 45^ feet in length, 36^ feet wide, and 
17) feet high. 

The specimens are placed in cases with 
glass doors, against the walls of the room, 
which, to the height of ten i'eet, are com- 
pletely covered by them ; a large propor- 
tion of the most beautiful specimens are 
arranged upon eight glazed tables, and the 
residue in nearly 200 drawers. 

One of the tables is appropriated to tlie 
EXTKRKAL CHARACTERS of mineral sub- 
stances, on which are disposed the most 
distinctly characterized specimens, illustrat- 
ing all the technical tonus of the science, 
the different varieties of colour^ of fracture, 



lustre, transparency, hardness, &c. &c. To 
these succeed the most perfect crystals, 
illustratiBg the primary ibrms of Werner^ 
and Haiiy, the modiiications of these forms, 
and the effect of truncations, bevelments, 
&0.— A suite of models of crystals, in wood^ 
terminates this iirst division of tlie cabinet. 

The second division is the Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the different sabstauces ac- 
cording to their chemical composition ; this 
method has been adopted as it is intended 
to combine the instruction in chemistry 
with mineralogy. 

The third division comprises the G^olog* 
ical part of the collection; in this the rocks 
are arranged in the relative order in which 
they are presented to us by nature ; and in 
connexion with each are seen the minerals 
composing the rock, and those which are 
more or less accudentally present in it, to- 
gether with the metallic ores and Ibssil re* 
mains. 

The fourth division is Geographical, com- 
mencing with the mineral prtxluctions of 
the United States, arranged according to 
the States. 

The last division is intended to embrace 
all the products of the Mineral kingdom 
employed in the Arts and Manufactures, in 
their natural state, and in the different sta- 
ges of preparation. This department is one 
of peculiar interest and importance in this 
country, and can only be rendered com- 
plete by the liberality of artists and man- 
ufacturers, who, it is hoped, will not be 
backward to transmit to the University such 
specimens as will best illustrate the differ- 
ent stages of all the processes connected 
with each substance. Thus, here will be 
seen the different ores, as when first tukca 
from the earth, and the same in all the de- 
grees of purification, &c. — the clays in all 
the stages of manufacture — the substances 
used in colouring, in the manufacture of 
glass, &C. &c. 

Mineralogists throughout the country, it 
is hoped, will avail themselves of the per- 
mission granted by the Corporation of the 
University, to exchange duplicate speci- 
mens. — B^ikm Journal of PhUotophy, 6fe* 

KEW FRENCH NOVEL. 

A companion to Ourika, called Gimima, 
from the pen of M. Hjppolite, has lately 
made its appearance at Paris. Gunima is 
a young and handsome negress, whose heart 
is wouiided by the darts of love, and who 
cherishes a profound and passionate attach- 
ment to a youthful white. Liike Ourika she 
is subjected to many severe trials ; but, un- 
like her, she ultimately triumphs. She 
meets with a heart tliat answers to her 
own, and from that grateful heart she ob- 
tains a marked preference over a white fe» 
male, proud of her colour, and of the com- 
bined advantages of youth, beauty, and for^ 
tune, by whom Gunima had long been treat- 
ed with the highest disdain. I'he scene be- 
longs to the Cape of Good Hope, at the 
house of a rich Dutch merchant^ who is 
accustomed to deliver up his slaves to the 
dreadful sam6oe (a whip composed of strips 
of the hide of the ihinoceros or the loa^ 
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cow) of a. brutal ud teraciout dmer. I'be i gdeotly osaerted 

ton of tbiB meicbant, who hai recenll; ar- I ' ' 

rived from Europe, where he has imbibed' 

feelings and habits of bumanity, irhicb 

cause him to >cc vith iDdigoaliaii the cruel 

treatment infiicted oi) tho alarcs, doclans 

himself pmteetor of tbose ntifortunato crea- 
tures, espociallj of two jouo^ Hottentots, 

brother and aiiler, Igamma ^lu) GuDima, 

whom his father coiueats lo g-ivc up (□ him. 
W« will not toijaw ibc youngs (rbite, aod hU 
bl&ck female oompaaion, in a perilous ex- 
pedition aeaiust tbe lians, panthers, und el- 
ephants of the desert, and against the Bos- 

jeamans, the most ferocious of all tbe sav- 
age nations of Soulbem Africa. We will 
leara to tbe curious reader the pleasi 



a matter of fact, but, 
ich we confess we bure been from the 
beginning doubtful of, from what is nlieady 
knaivn of the nature and principles of heat 
and of steam. Having read tlie paper, how- 
ever, we r«allj see nolhing adranced in it 
which leads tti tbe tcait to alter Ihc opinions 
we had previously formed ; and those who 
expect in it any reasons to satisfy their cu- 
hoBily or belie'l^ will undoubtedly bo dis- 
sppoiuli'd. In place of that clear and 
pbikwopbical ex|>asition of causes and ef- 
fects, which Bu(.h a subject demaods, ukd 
cerlainly admits of, if any real discovery 
has been made, we arc here presented with 
such a mass of mere thr^ories and assump- 
tugcCbcr with such fanciful paradi 



becoming acquauttcd with tlie African I and dowarighc absurdities, as wc believe 
H«be (the name she receives as a slave], 1ia%'c seldom been brought farwaid io the 
who«e regular features, inexpressible swcol- tihape of philosophy. Instead of proceed- 
ness, EBttlcd melancholy [inspired by the [og witli a plain statement of experiments, 
sense of her misforlunes, and her humilia- 1 and of conscijuenccs dediicible (tooi them, 
tion), ingenuous IcDdcmess, inlropid cour- or advancing clearly and boldly forward 
age aiiiiftst innumerable vicissitudes, advcn- 1 from principles already known, to some 
tnres,and dangers, and absolute devotion | great and striking concluaioa, the author ii 
to the man whom she love^ form a slrikil^ | coillinually halting in his career, and he- 
contrast, and ooe infinitely tu her advan-| wilders himself in a ma^e of obscure and 
tage, to the cohl egotism, tbe asperity, and ' unintelligible speculation, ingeniously con- 
thoiosensibilily of the beautiful ConstaDCC, I trived, one would think, to puxzJo himself 
her haughty rival. I and bis readers. He appean to entertain, 

vau:<T ROSA the HtattEST in eukofe. nature of heat, and its expansive force ; but 
Dr Brewster has published, in his nevv ^^ ^^ ':^«° "P ~™ """ff^ notion re- 
"Edinburgh Journal of bcicnee," from th. ^''^'"V"' T" ,t^ compre».ng a ocnfin- 
Memoin of the Hoyal Academy of Turir,. i "^ j"!"'?' "'^^ »* ""> -"^" '° ^ S^™~,^'' 
a translation of an account of the Gnt a.- 1 ""^ "' lore.ng or squeezing out of .t, • a. 
cenTof the southern sumnnt of Mount Ros., I S^" " f "'f'* w.*""^ T-'""'' ' "^"T 
by MM. Zumslein and Vincent. Having; 1 ^^^^ =^'' •^^'^P^ other notwns of a similar 
determined, by means of the barometer, '".''f' "^^.^.'^^'^ "'"f"^,^" "'"',": "^ 
Uat^hTelovation of the southern summi.>' "'^^'''l^^'^" »"«■"?'- '" ^P"""' f 
which Iheyhad gained for the fii^t tune. | **»'-. """B" ^ «"'^'"'" ""other point. 
was 13,920 Paris, or 14,835fl4 English feci 1 ^' '•■ "^"y ™P«=t^ ■o™''>l" =°d M" 
"bove he IcvPl oflhe sea, they ascertaineil, '^"^f- 3f "" t""*"" top.cs be appeaw inca- 
by a trigooometrieal moasure.nent theoc^ ?=''*''= "^ f^asonmg with hi. aocu.tomed ac 
,^e, thai the elevation of the highe., . <="««=? ^^ ,"'8:°'" f judgment We are 
^it of the mountain was 1«80 Paris foci ""«» " =^ '"» '" »^"- "»"'* ^ "»"" 



above it. or 15,600 (16,6364 English] above 
the level of the sea. Thus Mount Rosa is 
in reality the highest in Europe; Ibeheiglit 
of Mont Blanc, according to Prof.TrallCh 
being only 14,793 Paris, or 15,70114 Eng- 
lish feet. 



be at; and all his endeavoun to prove 
what he wishes (o demonstrate, ire \ 
He occasionally proceeds «o clearly 
melbodicaily with his principles, that you 
are prepared for some iinportani conse- 
quences ; instead of which you are landed 

in some ingenious paradox, — some palpable 

I incon^stencY, — some result which turns out, 
PBRWNS' STEAM-EKc.NE. after all, mc re assertion or assumption, or 

" Tbe liililiulhrquK Utmtnelle for March not deducible from (ho promises ; or, lastly, 
18S4, contains an elaborate paper on Mr | «unc obvious truth, in which you arc sui^ 
Eerkins' Steam-Enginc, by a friend of Mr j prised the author can discover any thing 
Perkins, which was carried to Geneva, aod | new or important. 
commuuicated to the editors, by Mr Church, I Huving only just received this paper, 
the American (^nsul, who hadmado a voy- 1 limils do not permit us to enter more fully 
age to London for Ihc oxpn^s purpose ol'j iniu the particulars of it in lite present 
seeing Mr Perkins' a])paralus. This paper j number. We bhall just state, therefore, ' 
contaioii the most oonipletc dc^criplion ufl proof of what wc have said, one or two, as 
the above engine vdiich has yet appeared. I a specimen of the propositions maintained 
and it preseiils, we believe, the first at- , there. 1. It is said, that, in the generator, 
tempt tu explain its upcratiou on phikisopli' I or hitrh-pressure boiler, the beat is great- 
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4ty. 3. Although the water expoi< 
thfc manner lo the intense heat of 
the furnace, remains permanently cold, yet, 
if any crack or opening should take place 
in tbe bottom of Uie boiler within which tlM 
water is pr«BMd with a foice of at least 
400 lb. on tbe inch, yet no water will issue 
at the opening. The reason assigned lor 
this, we are unable to comprehend, or lo 
render intelligible. 3. It is proposed to 
•' pump back the heat" Into the boiler, after 
ithaa done its office of impelling the piston in 
the cylinder; to pumpit back into tbe gene- 
rator, and to cause it in this way to act again 
and again upon the piston; so that, in this 
manner, the autlior, in the fervour of hia 
imagination, thinks it but reasonable to ex- 
pect, that an apparatus of this kind may bs 
constructed, which, when once sufficiently 
heated, will continue lo move ferever, and 
to drive machinery of itself, without any 
farther consumption of fuel. On looking 
into his description of this part of the ap- 
paratus, we find the plan cousisls merely in 
heating the water of the generator by the 
waste steam from the cylinder, — a plan 
which has been already frequently propos* 
ed, and which is indoKl practised to a cei^ 
in erery steam et^nc in the 
kingdom." 

The above statement is copied from the Ed- 
inhugh Philosophical Journal into the Bos- 
ton Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. The 
editors of the Boston Journal in republish- 
a^ il, refer their readers to an account of 
ilr Perkins' Engine in a former number, 
ilso copied from the Edinburgh, in which 
Mr Perkins and hia invention arc spoken 
irms of high commendation. They 
also remark, in justice to Mr Peikins, that 
"he is Dot to be oonsiderod answerable for 
all tho absurditieit which are published, in 
forms, in the accouiits of his engine, 
by people who are ready to admire what- 
ever tbey do not uudcntand." Foracare- 
fnl and judicious examination of the prin- 
ciples upon which the new discoveiv of Mr 
Perkins purports to be founded, and an cs- 
poeilion of the fallacy of some pmnts which 
he has assumed, we beg leave lo refer to 
an article in tbe same Jonmal, Vol. 1. p. 994. 



ical priuciplcs. We have been 
therefore, more particularly on tbe laltiT 
ground, to examine it, liaving hitherto 
looked ill vain for any rational account of 
Mr Perkins' plana, or of lliosc advaulagi^s 
ahiiDg itom them wbicb have been «o coa- 



top, and decreases towards tli 
bottom, against which the flame and heat 
of the furnace are chiefly directed ; so that 
while tbe temperature of the upper part of 
boiler i« at 400°, that of the lower part 
next ttM) fire may, in extrsme caKt, be so 



We noticed in one of our late nmnbers 
a change in the editorial department of this 
work : the following uoltce of the plan on 
which it will in future be condncted, ac- 
companied the Journ:J for October. 

" The general plan and principles of the 
work will continue tiie same (hat tbey have 
hitherto been, and no exertions will ba 
spared on the partof its conductors, to ren- 
der it worthy of a couttDuance of the lib- 
eril ptronage it has received. Each num- 
ber will in future contain, 

" 1. A department for original comnnmi- 
cations, which will comprehend such papers 
as have been usually placed in the Erst 
part of (he numbers. It is dcwrable tliat 
this department should be made the depoti- 
loiy for as mu(!h information as posnble re- 
I lating to the hidory and treatment of tho 
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diseases of New England. Eveiy secticm 
of country has something in the felitures of 
its diseates, and consequently something in 
the treatment they require, peculiar to it- 
self Every physician also meets occa- 
sionally with a common disease under a 
form somewhat new, requiring, of course, 
a modification of its treatment. Communi- 
oations relating to these peculiarities, and 
to these occasional modifications of disease, 
would be highly valuable and interesting; 
very much more so than the narration of 
any cases, however curious and extraordin- 
ary, since the general deductions which we 
make from our whole practice, are worthy 
of much more confidence than those deriv- 
ed from any single cases. Essavs of the 
kind here alluded to, are particularly soli- 
cited, whilst, at the same time, other com- 
munications upon anatomical, physiological, 
and practical subjects, and accounts of im- 
portant cases, will be extremely acceptable. 
^' 2. The second department will contain 
Miscellaneous Notices upon the various 
subjects connected with medicine, both ori- 
ginal and selected; including abstracts of 
such cases as do not appear of suiBcient 
importance to be detailed at length ; intel- 
ligence with regard to new remedies ; no- 
tices of operations in this city and else- 
where, iiC &c. 

*' 3. This will consist of Reviews of New 
Publications, which are intended to be 
principally analyticaL 

"4. Selections from other Journals, ei- 
ther foreign or American. 
*'5. Intelligence. 

''6. A List of New Medical Publica- 
tions, and of works proposed and in the 
press. This list is intended to embrace 
Kx>th domestic and foreign works, in order 
to give as complete a view as possible of the 
medical literature of the day, and to enable 
the directors of libraries, and physicians 
who are forming private collections, to se- 
lect more easily the works they may wish 
to import Authors and publishers, who 
wish to have their works inserted in this 
list, are earnestly requested to send the 
title, number of pages, &c. of their books, 
to the editors, as soon as they issue from 
the press. 



either of these subjects is entitled to the 
premium of fifty dollars, or a gold medal of 
the same value. 



BOTLSTON M£OICAL PRIZE QUESTIONS. 

The annual adjudication of the Premiums 
established by that distinguished benefac- 
tor of our University, Mr Boylston, took 
)>lace in August last One of the medals 
only was awarded, and was given to Samuel 
Cart Wright, M. D. of Natchez, Mississippi, 
for a Dissertation upon the question *' How 
long may tlie human body remain immers- 
ed in water without extinction of life ; and 
at what period after immersion will it be 
useless to employ restorative means ?'' 

The following are the subjects proposed 
for 1825. 

1. '*To what extent has the Vaccine 
Disease been found to be a preventive of 
theSmaUPox?" 

2. **On the History of the Autumnal 
Pevers of New England ?" 

T^e author of the best Dissertation on 
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FOR OCTOBER. 

By Cummingi^ HWiard, 4r Co.'^Bodon, 

No. IL, Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 
oretical and Practical. By Wiiiiam Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American emtion, with improve- 
mentf. 

A Greek Grammar, principally abridged 
firom that of Buttmann, for the use of Schools. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Steams, Professor of 
Law in Harvard university. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villages near Cambridge. To which are added. 
Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American Edition ; with a Life of the Author. 

By Olwer EvereU'^BoHon, 

A Letter to John Lowell, Esq., in Reply 
to a Publication entitled '* Remarks on a Pamphlet 
printed by the Professors and Tutors of Harvard 
University, touching their Right to the exclusive 
Government of that Seminary.*' By Edward Ev- 
erett 8vo. pp. 102. 

By QUusUr Sf Co,^HaihwtUj Jtfe. 

Elements of Arithmetic, translated from 
the French of M. Bexout, and adapted to the use 
of American Schools. In this work the principles 
of arithmetic are developed with great clearness, 
accordinff to the analytic method ; and the opera- 
tions explained with a perspicuity, for which the 
author is unrivalled among Mathematicians. To 
the original text of Bexout some additions have 
been made firom the writings of Raynaud, La 
Grange, Lacroix, and others ; and a Sjrstematic Ar- 
lansement of Rules, a method essential for prac- 
tical usefulness, has been preserved. And in addi- 
tion to all applications of numbers which have 
been made bv the latest writers on the subject, it 
contains an Illnstration of the Method of forming 
Powers and extracting Roots, and an Explanation 
of the Theory of Logarithms, withtlieir uses. The 
whole interspersed with numerous Examples. By 
Nathaniel Haynes, A. B., Tutor in Mathematics at 
Gardiner Lyceum. 

By Dorr 4r Hotoland — JForcesUry Matt, 

The Ladies* Companion. Containing, 
First, Politeness of Manners and Behaviour, from 
the French of Abbe de Bellecarde. Second, Fen- 
elon on Education. Third, Miss More's Essays. 
Fourth, DeanSwift*s Letter to a Young Lady Newly 
Married. Fifth, Moore's Fables for tiie Female Sex, 
carefully Selected and Revised. By a Lady in the 
County W Warcester, Mass. 

By Clark 4* Lyman — JtUddletofcn, Conn, 

Elegant Lessons ; or the Young Lady's 
Preceptor. Being a series of Appropriate Reading 
Exercises in Pros* and Verse, carefully selected 
from the most approved Authors, for Female Schools 
and Academies. Including some Remarks upon 
the Principles of Correct Heading, with a brief Dis 
sertation on Poetry as a Reading Exercise ; and 
the diiferent kindnand constructions of Poetic Feet. 
By Samuel Whiting, Esq. 
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Memoirs of Gilbert Moticr La Fayette. 
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who contributed under the fictitioos name of Peter 
Feldmann, to his liberation from the Prisons of 
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By J. Sf J. Harper^-^ew York, 

Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy 
of Epidemics. In two ParU. By Joseph Mather 
Smith, M. D. 
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Tales of a Traveller. Part IL & 111. By 
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Body and Soul ; consisting of a series of 
Lively and Pathetic Stories. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. 
By Basil Montague, Esq. With Notes and Refer- 
ences to American Decisions, by a Member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Digest of American Reports. Which 
contains the Reports of Maryland, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Virginia, South Carolina, aiul Tennes- 
see. Vol. IIL By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 

Collection of Living Plays. 8 vols. 24mo. 

An Address, delivered before the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
at its meetmg, July 20, 1824. By Matthey Carey, 

By E. IMkU^PhiiadtiphM. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey throngfa 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the Frontiers of 
China to the Frosen Sea and Kamtchatka, per- 
formed during the years 1820, '21, *22, and *23. By 
Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R. N. 

The Economy of the Eyes; Precepts for 
the Improvement and Preservation of the Sight ; 
Plain Rules, which will enable all to judge exactly 
when, and what Spectacles are best calculated for 
their Eyes ; Observations on Opera Glasses and 
Theatres, and an account of the Panerotic Magni- 
fier, for Double Stars and Day Telescopes. By WiU 
liam Kitchiner, M. D. Author of '* The Cook's Or^ 
acle," **The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging 
Ufe," ^ The Pleasure of Making a Will," ^x. <^ 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. XXVIL for September 1824. 

By John Young^^PhiiadalpMa, 

The Universal Writer, or tihort Hand 
Shortened ; being the most correct, easy, speedy, 
and legible Method ever yet discovered, whereby 
more may be written in one Hour than in eifhty 
Minutes b^ any other System heretofore publisbedu 
By Isaac Stetson, Professor of Stenography. 

By Mc Carty 4* Iktrnt^ and Carey ^ Lea-^ 
Philadelphia, 

Shakspeare. 2 vols. 8vo. With five Plates. 

By P, PotUr-^Poughkeptie, JV. Y. 

Potter's Compend. The Infantry Exer- 
cise of the United States* Army, Abridged, for the 
use of the Militia of the United States. Fifth Edi- 
tion. To which is added Compliments by Troops 
under Review, and the Form and Course of Inspec- 
tion, Abridged from the General Regulations for the 
Army. 

By Jamet Thomat — Oeorgeiowny D, C, 

A Poem on the Restoration of Learning 
in the East Which obtained Mr Buchanan's 
Prize. By Charles Grant. Esq. M. A. 

By A. Picket, jr-^Whetling, Fa. 

Picket's Juvenile Spelling Book, or Ana- 
lytical Pronouncer of the English Language. New 
Edition, Inproved, now btovffA to a standard form. 
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ADT£H.TISEM£ITTS. 

PROSPECTUS 

Of a Collection of Eofliih Literatore. 
Edited bv W.*aniitQTan Ibving, £■«., and 
DOW publisbiag hy fubacriptjoii, by A. & W. 
G.1LI CHAR I, and Jules DrooT, Senior, Paris, 
and H. C Cabei li 1. Lka, miadttpkia. 
Thii Collection will ixintain the beat 
works of the most eminent Eng'liah antbors, 
in every department of literature, com- 
meacing with Geoffrey Chaucer, and com- 
ing down to the present day. 

A carefiil selection will be made from 
the works of the earlier writers, limited to 
such only as are of high celebrity and per- 
manent interest A greater scope will be 
taken in selecting from those of later ilate ; 
but where the works of an author are vol- 
uminous, those of inferior merit and mere 
temporary interest will be omitted. 

A biography of each author will accom- 
pany hi* works, either selected or collated 
from the best biographies extant, with any 
additional information that may be obtained 
from otlicr sources. A portrait of the au- 
thor will also bo given, engraved by the 
first artists; together witli an autograph. 

The collection will embrace the best 
works in Philosophy, Morals, Politics, El- 
Poetry, and the DAma ; and will 
also include the nave1iBt% of distinguished 
will thus constitute a complete 
gallery of English authors ; and a body of 
English literature such as has never been 
presented in a collective form. 

Two volumes will be published monthly, 
each containing about five hundred pages. 

SubKriplioDs will be recclred either 
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for the whi>le collection, or for the works 
of separate authors. 

The typographical execution will be un- 
der the direction of Hr Jules Didot, Se- 
nior. The different works will be printed 
after the best London editions; and no ex- 
pense will be spared, in correcting the 
I press, to entitle them to challenge com- 
parison, in point of correctness, with the 
originals. Tlie publishen are enabled, 
from the arrangements they have made, to 
speak with the fullest confidence on this 

The publishers respectfully suggest the 
following considers (ions, as warranting their 
hopes of liberal patronage in this aniuous 
undertaking. 

It will put the admirers of English liter< 
ature in possession of an elegant and ex- 
tensire English Library, printed in a supe- 
rior style, uniform in size, type, and paper, 
and at a very moderate price. 

Many of the earlier authors therein in- 
cluded have become extremely rare. They 
exist only in old editions, inconvenient 
in sixe, badly printed, and on inferior pa- 
per. They are not to be procured by per- 
sons residing in thii t^untry without much 
difficulty, delay, and expense. 

Most of tbe later authors, though infe- 
rior in all respects to the elegant edition 
now offered, oannot be oblaiaed at less 
than double the price ; and there is always 
great delay in procuring them from Eng- 

"Hie mode of publication by monthly 
portions, will, it ii presumed, so divide the 
expense as to place the collection ivithin 
the reach of the most moderate means; 
while tbe admission of subscriptions for de- 
tached parts, will permit a selection lo 
such persona as may not wish to subscribe 
A>r the whole. 



This superb collection will be printed oil 
paper of three qualities : — 

1. On fine paper at two dollars per 
volume. 

2. On vellum paper, with a proof impres- 
sion of the portrait, at two dollan and 
nevcnly-Gve cents per volume. 

3. On large superfine vellum paper, with 
proof impression of the portrait, and the 

etching on India paper, at lour dollars per 
,'olume. Only fifty copies will be printed. 

The public are respectfully requested to 
forward their subscriptions without delay, 
■■u» (he works most in demand will be the 
lint put to press. 

N. B. The works of Oliver Goldsmith 
ivill form the first four volumes. They aro 
low in the press, and will i>e pubUshttd 
.hordy. 

LIST OF AUTHOKS IimNDBD TO BE 



Chaucer's select Works, 1 vol. 

Donne's select Poems, Gower's select Po> 
ems, Howard's (Henry, Earl of SurrcyJ 
Poems, Wyatt's (Kr Thomas) PoemSi 
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More's (Sir Thomas, Lord Chancellor) Uto- 
pia, Raleigh's (Sir Walter) poiitioal 
Works and Poems, Sidney's (Sir Philip) 
Miscellanies and Poems. 1 vol. 

Bacon, (Lord Chancellor) his ^owtm Or- 
ganum^ with his Works in English, ex- 
cepting his unfinished Works on Natural 
History, his treatises on Theology and 
Law. 3 vols. 

Shakspeare's Works, with the most ap- 
proved Commentaries and Notes, 13 vols. 

Johnson's (Ben) select Works. 1 vol. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's select Works. 2 
vols. 

Hobbes on Government and Morals, Sid- 
ney's (Algernon) select Works. 1 vol. 

Butler's (Samuel) poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Clarendon's (Lord) Works. 8 vols. 

Milton's poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Cowley's (Abr.) select Works, Prior's 
(Mat.) select Works, Waller's select 
WoAs. 1 vol. 

Taylor's (Jeremy) select Works. 2 vols. 

Temple's (Sir Wm) select Works. 1 vol. 

Dryden's poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Locke's complete Works, excepting his 
theological Works and Letters. 5 vols. 

Otway's Works. 1 vol. 

Swift's historical, political, satirical, and 
poetical Works. 6 vols. 

Shaftesbury's (Earl) Characteristics. 2 vols. 

Addison's select Works. 4 vols. 

Bolingbroke's (Lord) political and histor- 
ical Works. 3 vols. 

Watts' philosophical Works, and Poems. 
1 vol. 

Young's Works. 2 vols. 

Pope's Works. 5 vols. 

Gay's select Works. 1 vol. 

Richardson's Novels. 10 vols. 

Montague's (Lady Mary W.) Letters. 2 vols. 

Chesterfield^s (Earl of) Letten. 2 vols. 

Warburton's select Works. 1 voL 

Thomson's (James) Works. 1 voL 

Fielding's Novels. 5 vols. 

Chatham's (Earl of ) Works. 1 vol. 

Johnson's (br Samuel) Works. 8 vols. 

Hume's philosophical Works and Ifistory, 
with its Continuations. 15 vols. 

Sterne's Works. 3 vols. 

Akenside's poetical Works, Collins' poetic- 
al Works, Gray's poetical Works, Sav- 
age's poetical Works. 1 vol. 

-Vrmstrong's poetical Works, Beattie's po- 
etical Works, Cotton's (SirR.) poetical 
Works,Falconer'8 poetical Works. 1 vol. 

Smollett's Works. 3 vols. 

Robertson's Works. 8 vols. 

Blackstone's Commentaries. 4 vols. 

Smitli's jyealth of JSTations. 3 vols. 

Chapone's Letters on the Mind, Gregory's 
liCpracy to his Daughter, Pennington's 
Advice to her Daughter. 1 vol. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. 4 vols. 

Burko's select Works. 5 vols. 

Cowpcr's Works. 1 vol. 

Berkley's philosophical and political Works. 
1 vol. 

Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
liOUcrs. 2 vols. 

Gibbon's Works. 12 vols. 

Dc liolmc on the Constitutioii of England. 



Paley's Moral Philosophy. 2 vols. 
Jonius' Letters. 2 vols. 
Fox^s (Charles Jas.) select Speeches. 1 voL 
Pitt's (William) select Speeches. 1 voL 
Ossiairs Poems. 1 voL 
Bum's poetical Works. 1 vol. 
Sheridan's (R. B.) Works, including a se- 
lection of his Speeches. 3 vols. 
Erskine's (Lord Chancellor) select Speech- 
es. 1 vol. 
Mitford's History of Greece. 7 vols. 
Stewart's (Dugald) philosophical Works. 

3 vols. 
Mackenzie's Novels. 2 vols. 
Bloomfield's poetical Works, Wordsworth's 

poetical Works. 1 vol. 
Campbell's poetical Works, Roger's poet- 
ical Works. 1 vol. 
Crabbe's poetical Works. 2 vols. 
Southey's poetical Works. 3 vols. 

An auxiliary work, in six volumes, un- 
der the title of MiscfiLLAitiss of English 
Ltperaturk, will contain a series of rare, 
choice, and curious productions, selected 
from various English writers, ancient and 
modem, whose general works may be ei- 
ther of too early a date, or not of sufficient 
interest to warrant entire publication in 
the preceding collection ; it will also fur- 
nish many individual and fugitive articles, 
drawn from manuscripts, obsolete works, 
and other sources, not within the reach of 
general readers. It will, of course, con- 
tain many rich morsels and delicacies of 
literature. 

Subscriptions will be received by the 
publishers in Philadelphiay and by Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co., Boiion ; £. Bliss & 
£. White, JVeio York; £. J. Coale, BaUi- 
more; P. Thompson, WaMngton; P. Cot- 
torn, Richmond; C. Bonsai, KorfoQc; W. 
H. Berrett, Charleston ; J. R. Arthur, Co- 
lumbia; W. T. Williams, Savannah; W. 
J. Hobby, Augtuta; W. IVTKean, JVeio 
OrUant. 

Of^ Specimens of the work may be seen 
at any of those places. 



LATELY PUBLISHED 

By CuBfMiMOs, Hilliard, & Co. and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1. Cornhill, 
Boston, ^'Saratoga,' a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion." The portion of American History 
with which this Tale is interwoven is that 
of the Northern Campaign of 1777, which 
terminated in the surrender of General 
Burgoyne's army to General Gates. The 
following extract is a fair sample of the au- 
thor's manner of writing, and will serve, it 
is hoped, to bring into more general notice 
a work, which, in the popular style of ro- 
mance, recapitulates a series of events 
highly interesting to every citizen of the 
United States. • 

'* That part of New York which in the year 1777 
was the scene ot contest between the two experienc- 
ed Generals, Bur^oynn and Gates, cxhibiicd at that 
period few marks of cultivation or irapiovcnient, ex- 
cept tucli as might be occasionally ob^rvcd around 
the log hut of some enterprizing settler, who had 
ventured to invade the solitary wilderness. The 
remains of several forts also on the borders of thonc 



mighty rivers and inland seas, which ntersect our 
country with a magnificence and grandeur un- 
known in any other region of the globe, gsve evi- 
dence that restless and destroying man had early 
tracked the untillcd soil with steps of bkxxi, and 
awakened thf startled echoes or this new world, 
with the discord of his mad ambition. 

** ViUa^s and towns now rise on the site of those 
forests which, forty-five years since, witnessed the 
fierce encounters of two adverse armies; aad 
churches and seminaries for the instruction of 
future patriots and statesmen occupy the spot, 
where the cruel savage immolated his ui^urta&ate 
captive, or performed the superstitious rites of his 
untutored worship. The frowning wilderness has 
become the scene of gaiety and splendor, where 
the bloom and brightness of beauty, the enchanting 
vagaries of fashion, and the luxurious refinements 
of wealth unite their witching influence; where 
the graceful dance, the ravisiiments of music, and 
every varyine pleasure which invention can devise, 
conspire to charm away the hours of the gay and 
idle throng, who annually resort to taste the £ir 
famed waters of Saratoga. Nor can the foot of te 
American press the sou, minted, as it is, with the 
dust of the ereat and the brave, without a tbrili of 
national pride, as he recalls the events of the year 
so glorious in the annals of his country, and whiofa 
have shed a tinge of romantic, we had almost said 
of classic interest over the wild scenery of the 
north." See Vol. I. pp, 134-5. 
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EitracU Jnm a JoumU tcnUm on Ut 
CUtri* o/* Cluli, Pem, amd MtMCo, m Uu: 
Ttart IBSO, 1821, 1895. By Oiptain 
Banl HaO, Roi/ai AVnw, .SufAor of a 
yoyagt lo Loo Chao. StpriaUd Jrum 
IhtUut LoMJon Mlttton. Bostoo. 1834. 

ISOM. 

We, the people of tlie United SUtes, in coni- 
mun with OMxt of the natiopa of Eurupc, 
have hitherto been, in > ^reat degree, klrao- 
gen to the inhabilaDls of Booth Amcricn, 
and their concerns. Thu ignorance lias 
□ot been altogether our fault. The jealous 
and short-sig'hted poticj of the nation wUich 
held dorainian over Ibme exteniiTe reg-ions, 
carefidlj shut np every avenue bj whicli 
we might have access to them ; their inter- 
course with other nationi was almost (utal- 
1t prohibited ; Btrangere were brbiddcn lo 
enter their territories without ipecial li- 
cense of the Spaniih govemmeDt ; (licv 
were debarred from light and knowl^gi' 
Bs much as possible, thai, in their ignor- 
ance they might be more easily reconciled 
to their degraded situation ; — and thus were 
ruled wilb a rod o&iron, in cofnparisao of 
trhich even Turkish despotism m^hl bi; 
accounted a blessing. Id such a state of 
things, (he name of .Smtriean, has been 
almost excluwely appropriated to oar re- 
public, though it ocCDpiei hut a sanalL por- 
tion of the map of this extensive cuiili- 
nent. Thi« distinction the nations of Eu- 
rope have voluntarily conceded to us ; lor. 
until the last few yeaia, wbeoever ibcir , 
views have been turned tnwaid this conti- 
nent, all that they have seen lo animate, to 
etKOurage, or to alarm them, all that could 
promise to rival or to surpass them in roin- 
merce, in arts, or in armi, all, in short, 
wrtiich they had to hope or lo fear from this 
quarter, seemed to be comprised within the 
boundaries of the Mississippi, the St Lan- 
nnce, and the Atlantic. 

But these times are rapidlypaningawav. 
The tenninatunof i^nish misrule it near, 
if it has not come. Our Southern brethren 
are beginning to be known among the na- 
tions, utd the enterprize and curiosity ofllie 
ciriLized world is aroused. lofonnation about 
their domestic and political relatione \i 
sought with avidity, and no where mure 
earnestly than nith us; for no ptrnpln are 
more nearly interested in their present sit- 
uation, or tbeir future prospects, than the 
people of these United States. It is highly 
improbable, nay, in the present aspect of 
their affairs, we may pronounce it moralty 
impossible, that the authority ofSpain should 
ever again be exercised in any part of her 



dnner American ponessioiu, the islands 
alone excepted. For the lime is come, 
when this western continent shall be no 
longer the seat of one only, bat of many 
nations. 

This work has beeit published for many 
bmhiUm; but, perhaps, we should apologise 
not so much Ibr the delay, as for reviewing 
at all, and yet more for reviewing at 
much length, in a journal professedly i 
tional, a foreign work not inimediately re- 
lating to this country. But we think our 
readers will be contented to become better 
aei]iiainted with a book declared to be veiy 
interesting by testimony which caniMt de- 
ceive i our principal newqiapers have teem- 
ed with extracts from it ; and we have seen 
aniuaiiced in a late number of an English 
magazine, the third English edition. 

The name of Capt. Hall must be known 
to many of our readers from his interesting 
u;count of the Loo-Choo Islands, published 
several years ago. And, we think they 
who open the [seseDt roluines with their 
eipec tat ions founded on the pleasure which 
they derived from the perusal of our author' 
former work, will not be disappointed. If, 
indeed, the British Navy can boast of many 
such men as Capt- Hall and CapL Parry, 
it way well be said, that ** Grim-visured 
War has smoothed Ms wrinkled front." The 
inSuence of that empire, nbile she employ) 
■ucb agents, will be spread more widely by 
her arts than by her arms. But we ironld 
not raise the anticipations of our readers 
too high ; and we know that they will 
ercise the privilege of judging for them- 
selves, whether we grant it or not. 

Capt HaU, in the British Frigate Cod- 
way, under his command, arrived at Valpa- 
raiso in December, I8S0, and remained on 
the western coast of America onlil June, 
1632, during which perioil be visited all the 
ports of any importance in Chili and Peru, 
and tboeeoftbe republic of Colombiaand of 
Mexico, situated on the Pacific Ocean- The 
ports of Valparaiso and Callao, with the 
cities of Santiago and Lima, were visited 
several times. At that period a regoli 
commercial iirtercoarse between England 
and those countries, as well as between 
them and the United States, began te be 
established ; but there were as yet no Eng- 
lish eoDsuls, or accredited commercial 
agents restding there ; and Capt- Hall was 
authorized, in all cases iritere the functions 
of such officers would be necessary, to act 
in their stead. In discharge of this duty, 
he had occasion to be more frequently on 
■bore, and in commnnicatioa with the con- 
itituted authorities of the diSerent towns, 
than his duties as commander of a ship of 
var would otherwise have petmitted. ~ 
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availed himself of these opportunities to 
mingle with different classes of the people 
of various ranks and occupations, to learn 
tbeir domestic manners and customs, and 
to enable himself to form a Judgment from 
the condition and views of the mass of tho 
people, of the political prospects and det- 
tiny of these countries. 

The seventh chapter gives an account of 
a cruise to the southern coast of Chili, dur- 
ing which our author visited Conception, 



tempests of the revolution. He there re- 
lates many interesting particulars of Ben- 
evides, the pirate, in a short sketch of his 
career. But the events connected with his 
proceedings are, perhaps, better known in 
this country, than almost anji other occur- 
rence of the South American revolution, as 
several of our whaling ships and merchant- 
men were so onfoirtunate as te fall within 
the reach of his depredatioiu ; and some of 
their officers and crews, aAer being detain' 
ed a long tune la confinement, have escaped, 
and relumed bante, to recount their stories. 
The next chapter describes an excursion 
to tbe mining districts of ChiU. On this 
occasion Capt- Hall ascertained a fact 
which may surprise some of oar readers, 
viz., that Uie working of tbe copper mines, 
on an average, yidded a baadsoow pndt to 
the miner ; that tbe profits arising aom the 
silver mines were more precarious and un- 
certain; while tbe workiagoftliagoUnK' 
proved a r ' 
part of thai 
gold mine, t 
and notlew than filfyof eofiwr, in < 

ofireeoMar tbe streettj )i*s esMn cCwUcb 
Mood a ncBilv boik catag^ sninadsd hj a bm- 
jrsnl, oflk«i and gsrdoi, wkk everr ddng In Iba 
— ' msl ttJ^t, ozospl a goM *ill, adMk. Ihoagh 
—- '-^ ^Boagbitf Cnltp6, canaiidv losksd 
•rplM». ll£ esHtUstamest be- 
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t who Micaged in it To onn 
here aie iibmt fifteen of alrar. 
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drgencnted into ■ HBDC of gold; ftcMtfaat nsm 
ibc dde of hii (bnonei turaad, snd hu been e< 
■ince on dK ebb. This, which at fint loela a Ba 
paradoziesl, is precisely what oigbt be 
Ibr iliilhescsTcilyof nU, tbe iHKertB 

' — ^tusOos, aadibsi. 

uliiirai in gold fivailaUy huudoos. In uue 
coontriEi, dMRfors, It has becoug a contRm say- 
g, that a ifiDgeni man irixi works a ooj^et atne 
■Dm to gain \ thai bs who woiks ooe of sil. 
T may nuier gain or lose ; but that If the miiie 
: ot gold, he a nrtaiut; ruined. 
His description of tbe minea, and the va- 
cua processes by which tbe metals am 
separated from tbe ores, and made ready 
for exporbUioD, will be focmd IntueMiiie. 
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He accompanies these accounts with a ta- 
ble of the comparative prices of different 
articles before and after the revolution. 
By this it appears that copper, at present 
the staple commodity of the country, has 
nearly doubled its value in consequence of 
this change in their political relations. Steel, 
on the other hand, an important item of 
their imports, is reduced from fifty dollars 
to sixteen dollars per quintal of one hun- 
dred Spanish pounds, and iron in the same 
proportion. Woollen cloths are reduced 
nearly one halt Printed cotton goods, 
which were formerly from eighteen to 
twenty-four reals per yard, may now be 
bought at from two and a half to three reals 
only ! Velveteens are fallen from twenty- 
six reals to two reals ! Crockery per crate, 
from three hundred and fifty reals to forty 
reals I Hardware and glass may be bought 
at about one third the former price. The 
enormous difference in these prices may 
aeem incredible to those who are unac- 
quainted with the various methods by which 
Spanish ingenuity, through the famous 
Council of the Indies, contrived to tax her 
American dependencies ; but let them once 
be made to understand the operation of the 
monopolies, the transit duties, the sale of 
Bulls, and that monstrous engine of oppres- 
sion, the Alcavala of the Spanish Colonial 
System, and their incredulity can exist no 
longer. These statements carry with them 
an evidence of the real and substantial 
benefits which that country has already de- 
rived from its independence ; benefits not 
confined to the higher classes only, but felt 
and realized in their full pr: portion by the 
most obscure and unpretending citizen; 
and they need no further comment In 
connexion with this subject, we have an al- 
lusion to the policy of the new governments 
in regulating the affairs of trade. It ap- 
pears they have adopted that true policy, 
which some older States have yet to learn, 
of leaving it to itself. They had suffered 
severely, through many generations, from 
the evils of too much leg^lation ; a system 
of government in which Spain has long 
stood preeminent, and which she has ap- 
plied with redoubled severity in her colo- 
nial regulations. They, we speak of the 
Chilians more particularly, have opened 
their ports to an unrestricted commerce, 
and it is already pouring out upon them its 
abundant blessings. 

We extract from this chapter some ac- 
count of those tremendous earthquakes 
which often bring utter desolation upon the 
finest cities of South America. Long may 
it continue to be difficult for a citizen of 
this country to form an adequate concep- 
tion of them. 

We rote early this morning, beine impatient to 
tee the e£bcu of the earthquake. Over nkht, in- 
deed, tome of these eflGects had been visible by can- 
dle-ligb^ for the house, the only one in this pan of 
the town which had not been thrown down, was 
cracked and twisted in the most extraordinary 
manner. It was built of wood, plastered oyer, 
and the main uprights having been thrust deep into 
the ground, the heaving of t^ earth had wrenched 
the parts of the house asunder, but without demol- 
ishing it altogether, and given it the torn appear- 
jUBceitsOll retaiaed. Im the PJasa, every Imue, 



except this one, and one small diapel, were com- 
pletely destroyed. The walls had fallen in all di- 
rections, some inwards, some outwards, presenting 
a scene singularly ruinous and melancholy ; for it 
was obvious at a glance, that what we saw was not 
the work of years, but of a cause at once general 
and rapid in its effects. In a climate without rain, 
the footsteps of time fall so very lightly, that it is 
probable these ruins were much in tkie same state 
as on the day they were cast down, two years 
and a half before. The walls, being from three to 
four feet thick, none of them above twelve feet 
high, and built of large flat sun-dried bricks, were 
cuculated, it might have been supposed, to with- 
stand the shocks even of an earthquake, yet not- 
withstanding their strength, they seem to have been 
tumbled down like so many castles of cards. The 
little chapel mentioned above, was built by the Jes- 
uits, who had bolstered it up with a set of monstrous 
buttresses, occupying an area considerably greater 
than the chapel itseuf, which, nevertheless, was so 
twisted about, that the roof fell in, and the walls 
cracked in all directions. Some houses had been 
so shaken, that not a brick retained its ori^al 
place, yet the walls were standing, though with a 
most ghost-like appearance, and at such an angle, 
that, m passing, we felt not quite free from appre- 
hension of their falling upon us ; indeed, there 
was hardly a single wall which was not sloping 
over more or less. In some places the buttresses 
were shaken doun and gone, but the shattered wall 
was lefi standing, and in many cases they bad been 
forced apart from each other, and were inclined in 
opposite directions. The ereat church, called La 
Merced, fell on the 4th of April 1819, one day af- 
the earthquake began, and seven days before the 
great shock which destroyed the town. Tlie side 
walls, and part of one end, were left standing, in a 
dislocated and inclined state, and rent from top to 
bottom; but what was curious, the buttresses, 
which appear to have been broad and substantial 
ones, were nearly all thrown down. One of them 
which still remained was fidrly wrenched apart 
firom the building it had been intended to support, 
the wall touching it at the ground, but standing a 
yard and a half from it at the top. It appears, 
therefore, as ought to have been anticipated, that 
these supports contribute nothing to the stability of 
a wall exposed to the shaking of an earthquake ; 
their real use being to resist a lateral thrust out- 
wards, not to act against a vibratory motion of the 
ground on which they stand. * * ' 

It was interesting to notice how constantly the 
earthquake occupied all people*s thoughts at this 
place, however much they might seem to be en- 
grossed by other objects. In the early part of the 
evening, an En^ish gentleman, resident atCopiapo, 
took me to visit a fmily of his acquaintance livmg 
in the undestroyed suburb, called the Chunba. 
Though almost worn out with the day's work, 1 was 
tempted to go, by the proouse of bein^ presented to 
the handsomest young woman in Chdi. We had 
come, it is true, to Copiapo, with our thou^ts full 
of mines and earthquakes ; or, if we had originally 
any thou^ts of mixing with society, the desolate 
appearance of the town had chased them away ; 
nevertheless, we could not refuse to visit a lady 
with such pretensions. We found her very pretty 
and agreeable; but what entertained us particular- 
ly, was her vehement desire to have a wider held 
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for the display of her charms, which, to do the se 
eluded beauty no more than justice, were of a very 
high order, even in this land of fascination. The 
accounts she bad heard from others of the fashion- 
able world of Santiago, and of Coquimbo, had so 
completely turned the young lady's bead, that earth- 
quakes had ceased to make the usual impression. 
* 1 see,' cried she, * other people running out of their 
houses, fall of terror, beating their breasts and im- 
ploring mercy; and decency, of course, obliges me 
to do the same ; but I feel no alarm — my tmHigbts 
are all at v^oquimbo. How can my uncle be so un- 
kind as not to repeat his invitation !' We consoled 
the damsel as well as we could, and as she bad 
spoken of earthquakes, asked her if there had been 
one lately ? * No,' she answered, * not for some time 
—1 really do not think I have feH one myself for 



three days — somebody said there was one lasr 
night, but I knew nothing of it — I am tired of these 
eutbquakes — and would never think of them again 
if 1 were once at dear Coquimbo !' 

On putting the same question to another person 
present, he said they bad not experienced one since 
April, meaning, as I discovered, April, 1819, two 
years and a half before ; not conceiving we could 
possibly take any interest in such petty shocks as 
would not demolish a town. An old man in com- 
pany, seeing that we had been misunderstood, ex- 
plained, tluit it was a loi^ time since they had felt 
a shock of any consequence ; and upon our press- 
ing him closely to say what he considered long, re- 
phed, at least a month ! 

On our return we were gratified by meeting two 
agreeable and intelligent men, whom our host had 
considerately invited to meet us; they were most 
willing to exchange local information for news 
about the rest of the world, with which they ap 
'^red to have extremely litde intercourse. We 
soon engaged them in conversation about the great 
earthquake. It began, they said, between eight and 
nine in the morning of the 3d of April, and contin- 
ued with genUe shocks during that day and the 
next At four in the afternoon of the 4th, there 
came a violent shock, which produced a waving or 
rolling motion in the ground, like that of a ship at 
sea, which lasted for two minutes. In every case 
these shocks were preceded by a loud rolling noise, 
compared by one person to the echo of thundei 
amongst the hills; and by another to the roar of a 
subterranean torrent, carrying along an enormous 
mass of rocks and stones. Every person spoke of 
this sound with an expression of"^ the greatest hor- 
ror. One of Uie eeotlemen said, it was * espanto- 
so!' (frightfid) * Yes,* added the other, shuddering 
at the recollection, * horroroso !' 

Something peculiar in the shocks of the 4th of 
April had excited more than ordinary fear in the 
minds of the inhabitants, and, at a particular mo- 
ment, no one could tell distinctiy why they all 
rushed in a body to the great church called La 
Merced. The genUeman who related this to us 
happened to be standing near the church at the 
time, and thinking it woidcMobably soon fall, call- 
ed out loudly to the people not to enter, but rather 
to bring the images into the streets, where their 
intercessions would prove equally efficacious. For- 
tunately, the prior of the church, who was just en- 
tering the porch, saw the value of this advice, and 
seconded by his authoritv, ordering the people to 
remain without, and desiring those who had al- 
ready entered to bring the images instanUy into the 
street. The last man had scarcely passed the 
threshold, when a shock came which in a moment 
shook down the roof and one end of the church, 
leaving it in the suite already described. Had not 
the people been thus judiciously detained in the 
open air, almost tiie whole population of Copiapo 
must have perished. 

Afler tiie fall of La Merced, the inhabitants fled 
to the neignbouring hills, leaving only one or two 
fool-hardy people who chose to remain. Amongst 
these was a German, who, as he told me himself, 
divided his time in the Plaza between taking notes 
of the various passing phenomena, and drinking 
aguardiente, the spiriu of the country. Slight 
shocks occasionally succeeded that on the 4th, but 
it was not till the 1 1th of A^'ril, seven days after 
the fall of the Mercod, that the formidable one oc- 
curred, which, in an instant, laid the whole town in 
ruins. It was accompanied by a subterranean 
sound, which, though at first of a low tone, gradu- 
ally swelled to a clear dreadful loudness, of which 
no one, I observed, even at this distance of time, 
could speak without an involuntary shudder. 

After the first great shock, which levelled the 
town, the ground continued in motion for seven 
minutes, sometimes rising and falling, but more 
frequentiy vibrating with great rapidity; it then 
became still for some minutes, then vibrated again, 
and so on, without an intermission longer than a 
quarter of an hour for several days. The violence 
of the earthquake now abated a uttle ; the intervals 
became longer, and the shocks not quite so violent; 
but it was not till six months afterwards that it 
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<1 I 1 short time little will b« left of its oaea 
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any one to Kitneta auch earttaquakei witboi 

Tbia work has giren ni more fayaumbk 
im|ireasiani of the character of the people 
of Chili than we had before entcrtaiucd. 
CapL Hall found tbem, and in tbi<> re- 
mark may be iocluded all the inbabiuiiis 
of the weatem ahorei of America whom lie 
visited, exceedingly kind and hoapit^hli.-. 
Be mingled in their amusements, and visii- 1 
ed with tbe moat perfect freedom in 
domestic and social circles. Stran^i 
he was, and amoog them at a time i 
liarlj critical, and in the midst of a 

lution not jet completed, this iuterLL 

«a« but rarelj, and for short acasons iiikr- 
ropted. And Iboorh the culture of dipir 
minda bad been aadl; neglected, he found 
them readj and ingcnioui, and desirous ti) 
acquire infarmation, as the moans sho<ild 
be placed in their potver. But tbe policy 
of their religion had united with tbe policy 
<if their governmenl, or rather had formed 
a part of it, in suppressing, heretofore, 
every effort lo that purpose. In thJa reli- 
gion they have been educated, and as iio 
people change (heir religion suddenly, in 
the practice of ita lorma and ceremoiiiea 
they vrill doubtlesa continue for a lon^ tiioc 
to come. But the heavy hand of the hierar- 
chy which has so long opprcased them, mu:>t 
heoccforth bear less heavily upon the i 
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light and hberty among the people, and m I oer Uwi Ux wooden onei in the t 



^ nent, who aeni for the prien, qoei- 

bim 00 the tobject, and charged bico with 
_ direcily interfered with tbe letter and ipirii 
of the conititutiDn. which gave encouragement lo 
I crety ipeciei of learning. The piieat aflected to 
carry matten with a high hand, and even lenlured 
' to cenauie Ibe director for meddling with tblnga 
beyond bit authority. This wu UMn •cltlod : a 
j council wsi immediately called, and the next day 
I it waa known Ihrougbnit the ciiy, that the prleit 
I had been Men croaiiog the froniien, eiconed by a 
' miliBrf guanl. An account of Ihe whole traniac- 
tion. wnh the correipondence between Ibe parent 
I and the conbuor. were aim pnbliibed officially in 
Ibe Gazelle, and full authori^ given, in flituie. tt 
every peraoD to leach any brandi of knowledge not 
ioconaiitent with raoials and reli^on. 

After his final departure from Valparaiso, 
CapL Halt sailed along the coast, again vis- 
iting Lima, and stopping at Guayaquil, Pa- 
nama, and several places of inferior note, 
on the coasts of Colombia and Mexico, bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean. 
{ Our author gives many interesting par- 
ticolan of the <uties at which he stopped 
during this voyage, and of their inhabitants, 
which we are compelled to pass over with- 
out special notice. The northernmost limit 
of his voyages was San Bias in Mexico, 
called San Bias de California, to distin- 
gaish it from other Mexican Lowns of the 
same name. At this port and at Tepee, a 
large and beautiful town, a sboil distance 
. inland from San Bias, the very name of 
I which till now had scarce reached onr ean, 
I he remained aever^ weeks, and improved 
I tbe opportunitj aa he had done in the towns 
I farther south, in making bimael/ acquainted 
with the habits and feelings of all classes of 
the people. 

The ecoDoDiy of tbe Mexican bees, de- 
scribed in tbe eleventh chapter, exhibits a 
curious pbenomenoa In natural hialory. 

From tbe Plaza, we went lo a houie wtwre a 
bee-hive of the counliy wai opened in our pre- 
tence. Thebeei, Ibe honeycomb, and the hive, 
lUfiei easendally from those m England. The hive 
il generally mule out of a log of wood from Iwo lo 
three feet long, and eight or ten iochea in diameter, 
hollowed out, and cloHd at ihe endi by circular 
doon. cemrnled cloiely to tbe wood, bul capable irf 
being removed at pleasure. 

Some people, initead of tbe ctunuy sppai 

wood, have a cylindrical hive made ore. 

ware, and relieved with railed figurei and c 
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ta. Theae bagi, or bladden. ai 
aidea of the blve, and appear about half full. 4he 
quanliiy being probably juii ai greal ai the )ttei^ 
of Ihe wax will bear witboui tearing. Thoae near 
Ibe boliom. being better lupported. are more filled 
than tbe upper onei. Id Uie centre of the lower 
part of the hive, we obierved an irregular shaped 

of comb fuinistaed with ctUa, Uketboae of our 

all containing young oneg. in nich an advanc- 
ite, thai when we brake the comb and lei Ihem 
bey flew merrily away. During [hit eiamin- 
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unofiending, without implements of war, or 

iireparations for defence, yet living com- 
brtably and happily, some of the more de> 
termined advocates of Ihe doctrine, that 
self-defence is the first law of nature, took 
alarm at a statement which threatened so 
seriously to overturn their favorite theory. 
Thia accotmt of another animal, which ha« 
been thought to reaemble the " lord of the 
creation" in several points, and in none 
more than in its promptitude to repel an 
injuij, and retaliate upon the aggressor, 
now found unpitivided with weapons of of- 
fence, — a bee ivithout aating, — may appear 
a still severer tax upon their creduUty. If 
these accounts should lead one such person 
to rccoosider his belief of the essential ne- 
cessity of strife, they may produce one good 
efleot which the writer, probably ha* not 
anticipated. 

Almost nnqualified praise must be given 
to our author's simple and natural style ; 
free from all affectation of ornament, which 
would be no where more out of place, than 
in such a narration and description as con- 
stitute the body of this work. lUs error, 
such as it is, is on the other hand adegrec 
of negligence, which lometiroe* betrays 
him into inelegance if not impropriety of 
expression ; as in his frequent use of the 
word pait as a prepoution, not now admit- 
ted by good authorities ; another instance 
is the termination of a sentence with 
"whsrahehad^ tii? ■»*,. v s«« ^«»!«. 
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which we noticed of a similar character. 
These are minor faults, it is true, in a work 
like this ; still they are faults, and should 
have been avoided. 

We do not feel ourselves qualified to add 
much to what we have already said on the 
political relations of the southern peninsula. 
The web of South American politics is too 
intricate for us to attempt to unraveL Efob 
the history of their reirolutioQ has been but 
imperfectly known in this country ; while 
many of the impelling causes, the motives, 
the secret springs which have set all this 
vast machineiy in operation, are still mere 
entirely concealed from our view. There 
is much valuable information relative to 
these subjects in the work before us. Capt 
Ball was in Lima during the most import- 
ant events of the Peruvian revolution, and 
became personally acquainted with Gene* 
ral San Martin, the commander of the Lib- 
erating Army of Peru. We will give his 
description of this distinguished personage, 
as he appeared at the first interview ; uid 
afterwaids after he had accepted the invi- 
tation of the citizens of Lima, and entered 
their city. 

I had an interview thie day with General San 
Blaitin on board a little schooner^ a yacht of his 
own, anchored in Callao Roads for the convenience 
of communicating with the deputies, who, during 
the armistice, had held their sittings on boaid a 
ship in the anchorage. 

There was little, at first sight, in his appearance 
to engage the attention, bat when he rose up and 
began to speak, his superiority was apparent He 
received us in very iiomely style, on the deck of 
his vessel, dressed m a loose surtout coat, and a 
large fur cap, and seated at a table made of a few 
loose planks laid along the top of some empty 
casks. He is a tall, erect, well-proportioned, hand* 
some man, with a lane aquUine nose, thick bhick 
hair, and immense buuiv dark whiskers, extending 
iiom ear to ear under the chin; his complexion is 
deep olive, and bis ^e, which is lain, prominent, 
and piercing, is jet black ; his wbob appearance 
being hidily military. He is thoroughly well-bred, 
and unulectedly simple in his manners, ezceed- 
lOjgly cordial and engaging, and possessed evidently 
orgreat kindliness of disposition; in short, I have 
■ever seen any penon, toe enchantment of whose 
address was more irresistible. In conversation he 
went at once to the strong points of the topic, dis- 
daining, as it were, to trifle with its minor parts ; 
he listened earaesdy, and replied with distinctness 
and fiiimess, showing wonderfol resources in aign- 
aaent, and a most happy fertility of illustration, the 
efiect of which was, to make his audience feel they 
were understood in the sense they wished. Yet 
there was nothing showy or ingenious in his dis- 
course, and he certainly seemed, at all times, per- 
fectly in earnest, and deeply possessed with his 
subject At times his animation rose to ahiah 
pitcli, when the flash of his eye, and the whole 
turn of his expression, became so exceedingly en- 
ergetic as to rivet the attention of his audience be- 
yond the possibility of evadine his arguments. This 
was most remarliable when ^e topic was politics, 
on which subject 1 consider myself fortunate in 
having heard him express himself frequently. But 
his quiet naaimer was not less strikixii^, and indica- 
tive of a mind of no ordinary stamp ; and be could 
aven be pUyfiil and femiUar, were such the tone 
of the moment ; and whatever effect the subse- 
qaent poMession of great political power may have 
had oo his mind, I feel confident that his natural 
disposition is kind and benevolent • • • 

Instead of goiag straight to the palace, San Mar- 
tin called at the marquis of Montemire*s on his 
Way, and the circumstance of his arrival becoming 



iUed. I happened to be at a 
house in the oeigMMV'hood,. and laached the au- 
dience-room beibre the crowd became impassable. 
I was desirous of seeing how the General would 
behave through a scene of no ordinary difficulty ; 
and be certainly acqtntied himself very welL There 
aras, as may be supposed, a large aUowanee of eB> 
thasjaim, nd highwioa|;ht ezpseasioB, upon the 
occasion ; and to a man mnately modest, and natr 
orally avene to show, or ostentation of any kind, 
it was mat an easy laatter to receive such praises 
without betraying uapatienoe. 

At the time I entered the room, a middle-aged 
fiiie4ookhig woman was presenting herself to the 
Genera] ; as be leaned fiirward to embrace her, she 
feU at bis feel, clasped his knees, and looking up, 
exclaimed, that she had three sons at his service, 
who, she hoped, would now become nsefiil mem- 
bers of society, instead of being slaves as hereto- 
fiire. San Martin, with nnich discretioo, did not 
attenut to ndae tlielady firom the ground, butal- 
loweclliertomakehar afmealinthe situation she 
had chosen, and which, or course, she oonsidered 
the best suited to give force to her eloquence; but 
be stooped low to hear all she said, and when her 
first burst was over, gently raised her; upon which 
she threw her arms around his neck, aiad concluded 
her speech wliile hanging on his breast Uis reply 
was made with tnitable earnestness, and the poor 
woman's heart seemed ready to burst with grati- 
tude for his attention and affiibility. 

He was next assailed by five ladies, all of whom 
wished to clasp his knees at once; but as this 
could not be managed, two of them fi^stened them- 
selves round his neck, aixi all five clamoured so 
loudly to i^un his attention, and webbed so heav- 
ily upon him, tliat he had some difficulty in sup- 
porting liiBself. He soon satisfied each of them 
with a kind word or two, and then seeing a little 
girl often or twelve years of age beloneing to this 
party, but who had been afraid to come forward be- 
fore, be lifted up the astonished child, and kissing 
her cheek, set her down again in such ecstacy, that 
tlie ^oor thing scarcely kiMw where she was. 

His manner was quite dififerent to the next person 
who came forward ; a tall, raw-boned, pale-feced 
friar, a young man, with deep-set, dark-blue eyes, 
and a cloud of care and disappointment wandering 
across liis features. San Martin assumed a look of 
aerioos eamesmeas while he listened to the speech 
of the monk, who applauded him for the peacefiil 
and Christian-like manner of his entrance mto this 
creat city, conduct which, he trusted, was only a 
forerunner of the aentle character of his future 

Svemment The UeneraTs answer was in a slm- 
X strain, only pitched a few notes hicher, and it 
was curious to observe how the formu cold man- 
ner of the priest became animated under the influ- 
ence of San Martin*s eloouence ; for at last, losing 
all recollection of his sedate character, the youne 
man clapped his hands and shouted, * Viva ! viva ! 
nuestra General !*— * Nay, nay,* said the other, * do 
not say so, tmt join with me in calling. Viva la 
Independencia diel Fern !' 

The Cabildo, or town-council, hastily drawn to- 
gether, next entered, and as many of them were na- 
tives of the place, and liberal men, they had enough 
to do to conceal their emotion, and to maintain tne 
pmper dearee of stateiiness, belonging to so grave 
a body, when tliey came, for the turtt tune, into the 
presence of their liberator. 

Old men, and old women, and young women, 
crowded fiist upon him ; to every one he bad some- 
thii^ kind and appropriate to say, alii'ays going 
beyond the expectation of each person he address- 
ed. During this scene I was near enough to watch 
him closely, but 1 could not detect, either in his 
manper or in his expressions, the least afifectation 
there was nothing assumed, or got up; nothing 
which seemed to refer to self; I could not even 
discover the least trace of a self-approving smile. 
But his manner, at the same time, was the reverse 
of cold, for he was sufficiently animated, although 
his satisfection seemed to be caused solely by the 
pleamire reflected from others. While I was thus 
watching him, he happened to recc^jnise me, and 



kMotn in a momam, the house, the court, and the I drawing ma to him, embraced mt in the Spanish 



fiuUon I made way for a beantifid yoaqg 
wbob by great efibiU had got throagb the onmd. 
She threw lieraelf into the Geaaial*s arms, and lay 
there foU half a mmute, without being ahk to utter 
more than *Ohini Genetal! mi General!' She 
then tried to disengage bendf^ but SanAfartin, 
who had been stiurh with har eathnsiasm and 
beauty, drew lier gently and lespectfully back, and 
holdiag his head a Utile on one aide, said, with a 
smile, tkut Ik must be permitted to show ids grate* 
fid sense of such good will by one afifectionate 
salute. This completely bewildered the bloshmg 
beauty, who, turning round, sought support in the 
arms of an officer standing near the Greneral* who 
asked har if she were now oontent : ^Cootenta!' 
she cried, * Oh Senor !' 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that, during all 
this time there were no tears shed, and that, even 
in the most theatrical parts, there was nothing car^ 
lied so fer as to look ridiculous. It is clear that 
wie General would gladly have missed such a scene 
altogether, and had his own plan succeeded he 
would have avoided it ; for he intended to have en- 
tered the city at finir or five in the morning. His 
dislike of pomp and show was evinced in a similar 
maimer when he returned to Buenos Ajrres, after 
having conquered Chili firom the Spaniards, in 
1817. He there managed matters with nwre suc- 
cess than at lima; for, although the inhabitants 
were prepared to give him a public reception, he 
contrived to enter that capital without being dis- 
covered. 

Various and contradictory opinions ap- 
pear to be entertained of this distinguished 
man, even in the countries where he is most 
known. He certainly has done more than 
almost any other individual for the cause of 
South American Independence. He was a 
conspicuous actor in the revolution of Bue- 
nos Ayres; he afterwards crossed the 
mountains and commanded the Chilian for- 
ces in two g'reat battles, in which they de- 
feated the Royalists, ajj^ for which they 
awarded him the title <w Twice Liberator ; 
and lasUy, be commanded the Chilian expe- 
dition which took possession of Lama, and first 
raised the standard of indedendence in ^ the 
silver city of the kings." He refused the of- 
fice of President of Chili, which was offered 
him after his first victory at the battle of 
Chacabuco. He assumed the title of Protec- 
tor of Peru, after having expelled the Vice- 
roy, and overturned the government, but re- 
signed it as soon as a Peruvian Congress could 
be assembled— too soon, as the event proved, 
for the proper security of the great object 
which he came to accomplish. He refused 
longfcr to retain the command of the army, 
to which he was re-appointed by the new 
congress ; and leaving Peru, where be con- 
sidered his presence would be improper, 
after the power which he had so recently 
exercised, he retired to private life. For 
this last step, taken at such a crisis, he has 
been much censured ; but in his parting ad- 
dress, he declared his willingness to return, 
if the circumstances of the country should 
ever require it, and in the capacity of a 
private citizen, render them all the assist- 
ance in his power. And if, as be had 
throughout his public career professed, his 
happiness was placed in the retirement of 
private life, and had been sacrificed for the 
general good when he came forth to take a 
conspicuous part in the scenes of the revo- 
lution, we cannot blame him in our hearts, 
for withdrawing from them as soon us he 
conceived the public exigencies would per- 
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mit We are aware, there may bo maoy 
important trait* in this man'k character 
with which we are yet oDacqaaiated ; bat, 
judgiDg^ from the ioibnDatioa we now poi- 
aeis> we think the oeDsures which have 
been cast upon hin at home and abroad, 
hare not been de8erred,and that posterity, 
that impartial tribonal to whose decision 
the characten of all must eventually be re- 
ferred, will do him better justice. 

With feeling;* of unmingled pleasure we 
read, that one of the first proclamations is^ 
sued by General San Martin after entering 
Lima, declared the freedom of eveiy per^ 
eon bom after the l&th of July, 1821, from 
which period the independence of that 
country is dated. If the Peruvians have 
Tirtue enough to adhere to the principle 
thus laid down at the very beginning of 
their national existence, however much we, 
as a nation, may be in advance of them in 
other points, they will be relieved from the 
miseries of a slave population, long before 
we can hope for this blessing. 

All political revolutions have their dark 
as well as their bright side. There are 
those that weep as well as those that re- 
joice. In the enthusiasm which the occa- 
sion commonly prodoces, the former class 
may be for a time overlooked ; and those 
who remain at a distance may, if they will, 
abut their eyes, and not see the su&rers ; 
but the calm and unprejudiced observer who 
is on the spot, must look upon the grieving 
as well as the rejoicing ; and, if faithful in 
discharging the trust which he has assumed, 
he must report it as he finds it The most 
conspicuous suffiBrers in these revolutions 
have been the resident Spaniards; the mer- 
cantile transactions of those countries were 
formerly conducted almoet exclusively by 
this class ; they had the countenamse and 
protection of the Spanish government ; the 
system of monopoly which excluded the na- 
tive South Americans from participating in 
the profits of trade, had made these people 
rich; and with — ^perhaps from— -these ad- 
Tantages, they were also more intelligent 
and better Infermed. The severity with 
which these rendents have been treated in 
all the South American States may be po- 
litically justifiable. They had been taught 
by education and custom to look upon those 
bom in the country as a race beneath them ; 
and such is the pride of the Spanish char^ 
acter, that there could be little probability 
that they would for a long time to come 
willingly submit to be citizens of the new 
governments, and place themselves on a 
level with those whom they had been long 
accustomed to despise. But, with this ex- 
ception, Capt. Hall bears testimony to the 
general goodness of their character, and 
many of them are represented by him as 
men of real worth. The estates of most of 
these have been confiscated, and they re- 
main there sank in poverty, or have been 
compelled in this destitute condition to quit 
the country. The promoters of these meas- 
nrcs doubtless reconcile them to their con- 
sciences in the consideration, that most of 
this wealth had been accumulate under a 
system of wrong and oppression towards 



them. But it should be remembered that 
the persons upon whom their vengeance has 
fallen were not the authors of these wrongs; 
and that, to put the most favourable con- 
struction upon their measures, (hey are, in 
the words of our author, ^ suddenly visit- 
ing the accumulated errors of three cen- 
turies upon the heads of the last, and per^ 
haps the least offending generation.^' 

We cannot close this article better than 
by summing up our views on the subject in 
another short extract from the pages be- 
fore us. 

There has seldom perhaps, existed in the world 
a more interesting scene than is now passing in 
South America, or one in which human character, 
in all its modifications, has received so remarkable 
ft stimulus to untried action ; where the field is so 
unbounded, and the actors in it so numerous ; where 
every variety of moral and physical circumstance 
is so fully subjected to actual trial ; or where so 
great a namtwr of states living under different cli- 
mates, and possessed of different soils, are brought 
under review at the same moment, are placed seve- 
rally and collectively in similar situations, and are 
forced to act and thmk for themselves, for the first 
time ; where old feelings, habits, laws, and prejudi- 
ces, are jumbled along with new institutions, new 
knowledi;a, and new customs, and new principles, 
all left tree to produce what chance, and a thou- 
sand unthought of causes, may direct; amidst con- 
fficting interests and passions of all kinds, let loose 
to drift along the fiice of society. 

If the remarks of an intelligent and in- 
genuous writer, on a people and a country, 
perhaps, at this moment, the most interest- 
ing in the world, can have any attraction 
for our readers, this book certainly pre- 
sents strong claims to their notice. 



Ji Grammar of Cktrnpoiition^ including a 
Practical Review of the Principles of 
Jthetoric^ a Series of Exercises in Rhetor 
rical JbuUysisy and six Introductory 
Courses of Composition, New Haven. 
1823. 12010. pp. isa 

The author of this book is Mr Russelly— 
the same who lately pleased us ivith a LaOd 
Grammar. It will not appear surprising if 
he should be feund incapable of writing two 
good school books : few men can write one. 
We must, however, acknowledge, that with 
the favourable opinion which we had formed 
of his talents and fidelity, it was difficult to 
satisfy us that tins is a work of little merit ; 
but this conclusion has been forced upon ua, 
and we shall justify it by plain criticism. 
The Preface informs us, that 

The course of instructions contained in this 
work, is designed to lie of service to four classes of 
youth: those who are eng^ed in the higher branch- 
es of education, at academies; those who arc 
preparing for college, by private study; and those 
who have entered on their college studies, without 
havii^ previously devoted to this branch as much 
time as they afterwards find it requires. Tiie plan 
may also be found useful in completing the Englisb 
department of the education of young ladies. 

It is not obvious, that either of these 
classes will find the work very useful. In 
order to understand it at all, it is necessary 
to have previously acquired a pretty tho- 
roi^h knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, 
as taught in the common elementary works. 
Few scholars obtain this, till late in col- 
lege life; and when acquired, it leaves 



nothing for this book to do, but to remind 
him of some of the oMst obvious and valua- 
ble principles,— *6uch as he must have re- 
membered, if he remembered any part of 
these sciences. 

Mr Russell seems to claim something of 
originalify in his design of making compo- 
sition a distinct branch of education. We 
agree with him in the opinion, that too lit- 
tle attention is devoted to it in our higher 
schools ; hot where it is studied at all,— ^and 
most of these schools make it a study, — it is 
made diitinct from every thing but its owa 
essentials. Its rules are those of grammar and 
rhetoric, and, of course, it cannot be sep- 
arated from these branches. All the mean- 
ing that is worth deriving from his view of 
this subject, is, that in our schools the study 
of these sciences is not made sufficiently 
practicaL More attention should be paid 
to the application of the principlos to their 
common uses. This is plain enough, and 
all acknowledge it The point is, to give 
us a book, in which the principles are ar- 
ranged analytically, and which will thus 
render their application easy. This is pre- 
cisely what Mr Russell has not done. 

The first part of his work contains *' A 
Review of the Principles of Orthography, 
Punctuation, and Rhetoric, — as applied to 
the Practice of Composition.^' In the 
^ Remarks on the Principles of Orthogra- 
phv, observed in the most accurate recent 
publications," we find rules for many devia- 
tions from what we regard as the custom of 
the best writers. Who are the authors 
that adopt his mode of spelling <* travekr^^^ 
" worrA^'er," " civiHse,''^ " enrott," " coun- 
seler^^^ and ^^skiUfuU^ There are many 
other examples of almost equally rare or- 
thography, sanctioned on the authority of 
what he is pleased to call ^* the most accu- 
rate recent publications." We must con- 
fess that we are not acquainted with these 
^ publications.*' 

The rules for punctuation are not accom- 
panied by any examples for illvstration, 
and, hence, many of them are totally unin- 
telligible to all who need such instruction. 
The 14th Rule is as follows : 

Hlien a fnposUUm preeedes the relative, c com- 
ma is inserted, if the fr^osition emd the vfords 
which foUme it are used to e^Udn the antecedent f 
but no comma takes place, whim the prepontion and 
its dependent toords form but one idea trith the rel- 
ative. 

Where does the author intend that the 
comma shonld be inserted ? The 21st Rule 
stands thus : 

A remarkable expression or short observation, in 
the form iff a quotation, if short, and closely con- 
nected, is (separated from the context by a comma. 

Are not all " shoH" observations " short ?" 
The second Rule for the colon is not 
very definite ; but, if we understand its 
meaning, it would authorize the insertion 
of that point twice in the sentence that we 
are writing, and in all of similar construction. 

This point is used rfter a member qf a sentence, 
%okether simple or complex, which forms comnUte 
sense, but does not excite expectation of what follows. 

The third Rule is still worse ; and the 
fourth, though frequently QhaAsn^Vs^ ^^i*^ 
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er writers, is totally disregarded by Mr 
RuBsell hinuelf. They read as follows : 

Whtn a conjunction i* uiubrilood. 

Btfori on txample, a quolatioa. or a tpuckt il 
introSucpd. 

Wc mast say of his Rulei generally, that 
they arc remarkably obscure. So far as 
we can anderstand them, they are quite io- 
feriour to those of Walker and Murray; 
and after a scholar has become familiar 
with these elementarv works, it is not ne- 
cessary to buy new tooka to repeat the 
■ame lessons. If Mr RusselJ had made his 
work complete in itself, we should hare ex- 
pected a repetition or many of the cranmoa 
roles found in others ; but, as the case 
stands, ho has repeated them, or made 
BiibstituiGs, with no advantage what- 



ed, long nsod, and made &miliar. We 
confident that it will require more time of 
cTory instructer who introduces this book, 



studied, and make them intelligible. 

The Review of Rhetoric contains some 
of the principles of this science, expressed 
in a concise manner, and sufficiently intel- 
ligible to those who hare seen them well 
illustrated in larger works. The common 
rlietorical figures are explained, and rules 
are given for using them. But we are obliged 
here to repeat our objection, that the work 
is incomplete, and presents nothing in a 
more advantageous or practical light, than 
that with which the scholar is already fa- 
miliar, or may be made familiar by refer- 
ring to his old, elementary book. 

Part IL treats of Analysis and Criticismi 
and appUes the common principles of gram- 
mar and rhetoric to ten short lines from 
Addison. By this specimen of the right 
mode of analyzing and criticising, the au- 
thor expects to instruct those who have 
studied Murray, Blair, Walker, and Camp- 
bell, and put them in a fair way to become 
good critics. To speak honestly and plain- 
ly of this, — it is totally useless, and discov- 
ers a degree of short-sighted self-compla- 
cency, which renders it intolerable. Those 
who bave faithfully studied authors like 
those above mentioned, arc not so ignorant 
as to need these instructions ; and such 
only can understand them. Those who 
have studied these works to no purpose, 
wilt do well to study them again, and not 
content themselves with this trifling exam- 
ple of Analysis and Criticism. 

Part in. commences at the 6eth page, 
and occupies almost half of the book. It 
consists of a variety of quotations, embrac- 
ing narrative, descriptive, and didactic 
pieces. It is designed that the scholar should 
read one of these pieces, and then close his 
book and write one like it- The reading 
books in our common schools, furnish ex- 
amples of these several species of writing, 
equally adapted to this purpose. 

The "Six Introductory Courses of Com- 
position," consist of directions for exer- 
cises, commencing with a single paragraph 
3)igiiii^ varied from the autlmi'*, and end- 
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ing with themes selected by the pupil 
himself, and treated according to bi^ nivn 
judgment The method here prescnbi:d of 
advancing from more to less depeuili^nco 
upon guides, may be oseful; but il riiiirhi 
have been staled in one page, — in whioli 
ease, we might, periiaps,have been ennlili'ii 
to say, that there was one truly vkl>i:iblc 
page in the book. 



ThtLadit*^ Companion; mniainiag, l-'irji. 
Politenut of Manntrt and B*haeii,iii; 
from the Frtnch of On Abbt dt lidU- 
gardt; Second, f melon on Edar/iii-'n ; 
Third, JUuf JSort'i Enayii h'uiirth. 
Dtaa Sv^'t LtUtr to a Yomg Lady 
newljr married ; Fiflli, Moori'i Fabltt 
for the Female Sei. Care/uUy arhdcd 
and retnttd by a Lady in the CumUy 
<^ Worcater, Mati. Worcester. ili-Ji. 
12mo. pp- I5S. 
The title-page, copied at the bead of ttiis 
notice, is a sufficient table of contents tif 
the book. The first selection, from the 
French of the Abbe de Bellegarde, is none 
too well translated, — and though ii mav i 
help a young lady to behave well, it can 
hanlly be of use in teaching her good Eai^. ' 
lish. We may remark, in passing, that 
although these extracts are taken iro.-ri a 
work,ofwbich tbegeneralsubjectUiWc be- 
lieve, Politeness of Manner*, the parti select- 
ed relate exclusively to moderation in our 
desires and diainterestednesi in our cond iic t, 
and of coune refer to politeness, only so far 
that is the natural expression of all ex- 
cellence of character. Feneton's treatise 
the Education of a Dai^hter, aid Miss 
More's Essays, are standard works, and il 
would be idle to undertake to discue their 
merits very particularly. The selectiuns 
from them, particularly from Fenekin, »rG 
judiciously made. We rather regret to see 
Swift hrougiit into so close a co&ni'xiiio 
with the Archbishop of Cambria. A lady 
should hardly qualify herself to select the 
best passages from the writings of the for- 
mer : but it may be, and we hope is ihc c^ic, 
that the fair compiler of this little >oliime 
found the passages she thought it wi^t to 
make use of, not in their original Iccaliuii. 
amid all sorts of filth, bat culled and muJe 
ready for her band. We bave do iJispo^l- 

far-reacbing sagacity of Swift, or to uniiiT- 
value the simplicity and dlrectnei^i of hJEi 
transparent «^le ; but if modesty and lit- 
cency be any thing more than empty 
names, — if obscenity be thought disgusting, 
and foul thoughts and language are ruLi^id- 
ered, to say no more, provocatives to ^in, — 
if it be thou^t desirable to protect purity 
and innocence from stain and from 1>.'in;iia- 1 
tion, from ideas and feelings whicii tirine ; 
with them degradation if notdal^r ; — ami, 
perhaps, more than all, if it is Ihoi^rlit \i>- 
jarious to the tenderness or correciiitis of 
the moral sense, to feel habitually 
measure of respect far one, the ti'm 
whose life bears unvarying lestioioui 
the fact of his being a he^tless, selfish 
lain, then may we well ttf, the soi 



t^wifl and his works are foi^tten, the bet- 
lar for mankind. In Justice to our anthort 
or rather compiler, we should add, that the 
letter selected for this work, standing by 
itself, contains little which can lessen ih« 
usefulness of the good advice it offers. 
There is one paragraph which may amuse 
our readers! it will give them some idea of 
the vast improvement which has taken 
place in the education of the fairer «ex, 
within a few years. Let il be remember- 
ed that Swift, who was intimate in the best 
society, wrote this letter to a young lady of 
distinguished family and fortune. 

It is ■ liiUe hud, (hat not aae gentlsmsn's 
iauffaer in a ihouund, (hould be brou^t u> lesd 
or uudentand her owu uauiral foD^ue, or to be a 
judge of the euien noriu dial us wiiUea in i(; 
■I sny one may find, who can have (he palieuce to 
beuthem, when tbey sis diiposed to niaa^ ■ 
(da; 01 novel, tshtn the iuit tnrd out^Oa on*- 
non rooil it nin fa iiiamart than. It u no won- 
1 10 much u lauglil to tpell 

you, thetefcrc, to read ilood 
mon or leu, evety day. to your huiband, if he will 
peraiit you, or to sn; other Irieod {but not afanaU 
nu) who ii able to ui ^ou right ; sad as for ■pell- 
iog, ym iruy lompaii U in time, by DukiDg coUeo 
lioDt (torn llw booici you read. 
The character and size of this book con' 
le its pretensions within very narrow lim- 
its. The compiler probably did not aim at 
very extensive us^olness; but the work 
she has ^ven to the public, can hardly da 
harm to any, and to some may be interest- 
ing and usefuL 



A Potm on the Rettoralion of Leaning in 
the Eatl; uUt^ tAlained Jkr Bttdianan'* 
Priie. By Charkt Grant, Eiq. M. A. 
Fellow t^ JUagdtden CoUegt. George- 
town, D. C. 1834. 18mo. pp. 60. 
Tbe name of the Reverend Clatidiiu Bn- 
chanan is doubtless known to many of our 
readers, by his labours in India, and hii 
success in illustrating the fotd mysterie* 
and merciless rites of the superstitions oT 
that country. To thU work, the beat ef- 
forts of his life were devoted ; and, proba- 
bly with the hope of urging others to I» 
hour in a cause which he deemed so impor- 
tant and so holy, he gave to the Univerti^ 
of Cambridge, in 1804 — having formerly 
been a member of Queen's College — tbe 
sum of two bundled and ten pounds ; wbick 
he ordered to be divided into piiaa for ths 
following productioni, viz. one hundred 
pounds for an English Proae Diieertatioil 
** On the best means of civiliang the sub- 
jects of the British empire in India, and of 
diffusing the light of the Christian religion 
throughout the Eastern World ;"— sixty 
pounds for an English Poem ■> On the Ree- 
toration of Learning in tbe East ;" — twen- 
ty-five pounds for a Latin Poem " On the 
College at Bengal;"— 4Dd the same sum 
< for a Greek Ode, of wktch the subject 
I should be, "Let there be light" Mr 
I Grant, — whose many titles may be read 
. above, — wrote for tbe second of these 
i prizes, and won it by the poem now pab- 
I lisbed. We have i«ad many things in its 
I praise, in tome Ei^liih jonrnali ; and it it 
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ncnr giren to the American public, in or- 
der that it maj " touch tbe hearts of our 
couDtrjoieil, and inspire them with *. die- 
poaition to contribute more tiberall}' to Iho 
came of Cbrislianitj in the East." 

Without entering into aaj discusaion re- 
■pectiDg the merita or character of the 
purpote, tbui itated hj the American edi> 
tor, we would expreta our decided opinion, 
that it will be veij little aided hy the pub- 
lication of thii poem. It coataina not 
inocb of either poetry or eloquence,- any 
one, alreadj convinced and very ready to 
be pleased, mig-bt fiad it ver; agrceabte t 
but be, whose opinioni and feeling were 
oppoaed to the cauae for which Mr Grant 
n an adfocate, trould hardly experience 
mnch change inhisTiewaor his dispoiitioDs 
fiom the perusal of the poem. 

Tbe leading spirita of the age are seldom 
iDosed to labour by these public prizes ; 
there arcesceptionato thismie, but tbcy do 
not occur very frequently. We bare read 
many prize poems, and they are generally, 
— as this ii, — jusl such poetry as migbt be 
expected from any resolute ihymester of re- 
spectable talents, whose miod bad received 
systematic cultiration, whose memory was 
enriched, and whose taste waa ripened by 
an acquaintance with the best poetry of 
past agea, and whose industry insured that 
degree of success which the nature and 
strength of bis powers woold permit. Tbe 
poem now imder notice has no very great 
faalts, excepting the greatest: it is tbe 
work of a scholar, but not of a poet Per- 
haps the best passages in it are the tbllow- 
ing. The first is about AurangKebe ; the 
second describes the vale of Caahmere. 
Skill'd lo deceive, and pslieoi In beguile 
Wilh siMpleii rfibiu of unwearieu tail, 
Hia youth be thraudi in couMciated bowers, 



Ho ran*rigbt viiions with new hues adorn 

Evs'i poiple cloud, or dewy beuui of morn; 
But Fancy wakei for him oiore grim dslighca. 
War's ioiag'd pomp, and Muider'i lavige riles, 
And, like Ibe GeDiui of tatnt nigbdy ipeU, 
People) with shapi>i sccurt'd iho wiurd cell : 
Keen Hale. Revenge, Sutpicion's unwj glare. 
And all ihe blood-ilain'd jovi of Guilt «ie then ; 
Xbut by fell viiioni roui'd, ih' nnirper aprinn 
Fieice from hii lui, u lap the blood of kini. 

Go. couoi iliy ipoil.. ihj uophiei grim lebnrsi 
Tiatr bioiheta muiilei'd. and a laibei'i curw : 

On Hindoo ibrinei thy bigot ft™ pour. 

And quench tbe [laita of ibarp RemorM in gore. 

Til done. Lo. Pcrtecution 11^ thrni &r 
Her aireanung liies, and icriort wone than war '. 
Where myiiic hymniiiea aw'il the midnight aii, 
Suange (ounda. that breathe or thai inBici deipair. 
Are heard. The deapol. Ihron'd in blooil, prcMdi " 
O'er bavuc't work, nnd all Ibc niin guidet. 

Ab, beantenui Cuhmete, love'a enchantine vole ! 
Whai new Abdallah tliail thy woea bewail ! 
Is vain thy snowy mounuiui, awciling round, 
For Fvacp aloac ivuuld guard ihe holy ground : 
Oh. once for thee the rojj-liuger'd Houra 
Wove «-reaihs of joy in l-lesiure'i echoing howcri ; 
Once mund Ihy llrofiiil rtream and (ceniCLl grote, 
JlKhagms of Fancy. Freedom lov'd to rove; 
Aud, moaldL-d by da: Iwnd of young Deiire 



idcr of impaaiion'd grace; 

b brightneiB round tbeir angel 



by daughter 

/ilbtiniiio 
I'ith all [faeii 
Or hrealh'd ! 

Ah ! at the lynnt'i frown Ifaoie beauliea die ; 
Fled is tbe imile. and lunk tbe ipeaking eve : 
Kor harp nor carol watblet througb the glade, 

Bui the iteeVd aavage reiela in Ihy woes. 

And round hii tempi el twinei tliy biightrit roK. 

There ii something very like affectation 
in the frequent introduction of Hindoo 
words, when English words would have 
dotie as well. Thus we have "chawla," 
which means rice, and nothing else; andon 
tbe 29th page, in the line 

And thy own prdmo^ roaeatc flower of li^it, 
the established English name for this plant, 
lotos, would have made just as good rhythm, 
and have prerontcd the appearance of some 
pedantry. We learn the meaning of these 
words from Ihe author's notes. On the 
S4th page, in the line 

Then thought Cautami. India'a peerleai boait, 
tbe Hindoo name, which Sir W.Jones, who 
is a pretty grxid authority in inch matters, 
spells Gotama, with the accent on the first 
syllable, is subjected to coDsidcrable change, 
" to render the word more agreeable to 
English ears." If it was necessary to in- 
troduce this sage at all, it was at least 
■qually necessary to introduce him fay his 



EUmtnU of the Etiology and Phihiopky of 
Epidemia. In hso ParU. By JoMpk 
Mather Smith, M. JD. FeUou of tht Col- 
Ugt of Phytiaaat and Surgtotu of On 
Urmtrtity of tht SlaU of Jfta York,- 
ifC tfC New York. 1834. Svo. pp. !23. 
Dk SHrra proposes in tfais work to do 
something towards supplying the deficien- 
cy in the accounts of ep'idemics, by arrang- 
ing their causes in systematic order, and to 
deduce from an examination of the nature 
and modus operandi of these causes, the 
laws which govern their rise, prevalence, 
and decline, and the mannei- in nhich they 
modify and snpeisede each other. The 
In (rod action enumerates three orders of 
causes which he supposes to be concerned 
in tbo production of epidemics ; they 
contagion, infection, and atmospheric < 
stitutioD, or as he denominates it, MtUora- 

It is principally devoted to the cc 
sideration of tbe notion of the contagioi 
□ess of certain diseases, which is one, tli 
is very easily disseminated among ma 
kind, while it is eradicated with the utnH 
difficulty. Contagion is an intang-ible foe, 
and, like demons or spectres, has its effect 
upon the imagination of many, whose 
son would deny its existence. The circum- 
stances, moreover, of many wide-spreading 
and fatal diseases are such as favour the 
doclrinc of contagion in Ihe minda of those 
who are not well disciplined in medical log- 
ic j and during the prevalence of such dis- 
eases the side of tbe contagionist is gen- 
erally, as far as bis personal interest it 
ooncemed, the salesL Thi> belief has 
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accordingly, wherever it has prevailed, 
yielded very slowly before the evidence of 

entightened observation. There are few, 
however, now, who have much fear of tbe 
contagionofdysenterjorconsumptioiu Tbe 

merons, though they are gradually diminish- 
ing. Ty{dius fever maintains its character 
rather better, and plague perhaps best of all ; 
of all, we mean, which are questionable. 
This subject bai been better understood and 
more rationally treated since the distinc- 
tion, which has been recognised between 
~ intagion and infection, which ia an exceed- 
.-igly important one, and may be understood 
by the definition of these two terms as given 
by Dr Smith. 

Cenlagion ii a poiaon, generated by morbid ani- 
lal lecredon, poaieulng the uo^er of inducing 
. like morbid action in healthy bodiei. whereby U 
i reproduced and indetibiti'ly multiplieLt. 

Ii^tctvm ia a febrific aeeut, produced by the de- 
cotnpotilion of animal and vcgelablo aubstancea. 

The force and practical value of this 
distinction may be thus illiiatratcd. If 
yellow fever be a contagious disease, the 
leave the patient, or risk a 
participation in the calamity ; if it be an 
infectious one, they need only leave the un- 
healthy district and carry tbe Bulfererwitb 
them, an operation not very difficult; since 
the pestilential locality is ustially very cir- 
cumscribed. 

ithor divides his first order into 
two genera, "contagion communicable on- 
ly by contact," including as species that of 
the itch, bytlrophohia, and a few others; 
and " contagion communicable both by 
contact and by the atmosphere," of which 
tbe species are small-pox, measles, chicken- 
pox, scarlet fuver, and hooping-cough, 
9ome objections might be made to this clas- 
sification, hut these would be more appro- 
priate in a journal purely medicaL The 
renera of Infection are koino-miasma, from 
Kotnoi, common or public. 'This is " the 
effluvia exhaled from the public filth of 
cities, and from the soil of marshes and 
champaign countries. It also properly in- 
cludes the noxious emanations from animal 
and vegetable substances which are accu- 
mulated and allowed lo putrefy in cellars, 
storehouses, and Ihe holds of ships." Idio- 
miasma, from idiot, personal, which ia 
"produced from the matter of perspiration 
and the other excretions of the human 
body, accumulated in smalt and unvcnti- 
latcd places, and acted upon by beat;" and 
lastly, idio-koino miasma, a combination of 
both. These genera are again divided in- 
to sundry species, with Greek names, of 
which our readers will reailily excuse the 
omission. The distinction of species is 
founded on Iha comparative intensity of 
the poisonous effluvia at different times and 
indifferent situations. The koinowniasma, 
according to its virulence, pitiduces inlei^ 
mitteni, bilious, or yellow fever, and as Dr 
Smith supposes, the plague. 'The idio-mi- 
asma is the remote cause of typhus, and the 
third genus that of those anomalous and 
compound diseases, about wbicb tbo CmwJ.'^ 
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as for instance the fever which prevail- 
ed in New York in 1820. Such diseases 
will incline either to yellow or typhus, in 
proportion as the common or personal mi* 
asma prevails. Thus in tolerably well ven- 
tilated situations the symptoms will be 
those of the former ; while in the dirty and 
crowded dwellings of the poor, the form of 
disease will be a horrible anomady, in which 
the typhoid appearances will soon predomi- 
nate. We cannot, in a work of this kind, 
follow Dr Smith through the various details 
and ingenious illustrations of this part of 
his subject ; we confine our remarks to two 
or three points ; the first is the manner in 
which the koino-miasma diffuses itself— this 
is so interesting that it deserves to be giv- 
en in our author's own words. 

The grounds from which the miaim is exhaled, 
are usually of small extent, compaied with the area 
over which it eveotualiy spreads. Atfirs^ the 
jwison is probably generated in a very minute 
quantity, pertiaps not enough to occasion disease 
even in those who are the most susceptible to iu 
noxious influence. But the quantity progressively 
Increases, and shortly becomes sufficiently accurou- 
faited at and about its source to produce the tew 
cases of fever which form the coounenoement of 
an epidemic As the exhalation multiplies, it 
spreads to the adjoining streets, producug addi- 
tional cases. At tnis period, however, the continu- 
ance of the disease as an epidemic frequently ap- 
pears doubtful, owing to the wind dispersing the 
miasm, the quantity of which is yet inconiidenble. 
But the poison, multiplying from day to day, slowly 
extends over a laiger space, entermg the bouses, 
courts, and other retreats sheltered from the winds. 
As the season advances, the pestilential soil be- 
comes more and more prolific of the poison, and 
when at length its exhalation is no longer increas- 
ed, the epidemic soon rises to iU he^t. 

In accounting for the extension of yellow fever, it 
is important to observe, that the quantity of Per* 
koino miatma daily augments, and that thepriiicipal 
cause of its not spreading npidly with effect, is its 
dispersion in the atmosphere. The poison In a 
dilute state is, no doubt, always considerably in 
advance of the place in which it is sufficiently con- 
centrated to produce disease; and although that 
portion of the miasm which is diffiised throudi the 
streets of an infected district, may frequently be 
scattered by the wind so as to render them com- 
paratively safe to passengers, yet as the poison has 
possession of enclosures and rang^es of buildings, 
and is constantly emanating from its source, tbey 
soon become again pestilential in a calm state of 
the atmosphere. Moreover, it is probable that the 
miasm is condensed with the dews, and partially 
absorbed by the soil, from which it is exhaled 
durinff the heat of the day. This idea is the more 
plausible, seeing there is reason to believe that the 
specific gravity of Perkoino miaama is greater than 
that of asmospneric air, and that its elevation above 
the surface of tbe earth is never considerable. It 
Is an old observation that the occupants of the up- 
per stories of houses are less expcMed to the rava- 
ges of pestilence than those who reside on the 
ground floors. 

Another circumstance is important in the 
history of this pernicious effluvia, which is, 
that it adheres to clothes, vessels, &C., and 
is thus imported from situations where it 
prevails, to others which were before 
healthy. But the effects of this importa- 
tion, which were for some time matter of 
triumph to the contagionists, and of trouble 
to their opponents, are, in reality, such as 
confirm the argument of the latter; for, 
though communication with such vessels, 
ffr thair content§, is often fatal to those who I 



attempt it, yet the disease in such cases 
spreads no further, and ceases with the 
cessation of the communication. Instances 
of this sort have been frequent The case 
of the Ten Brothers, in the fall of 1819, 
will be remembered by our Boston readers 
as one of these. When cases of this sort 
happen in a port just before, or coincident 
with, the commencement of an indigenous 
epidemic, they seem to afford strong sup- 
port to the defenders of the doctrine of con- 
tagion ; but taken in connexion with what 
we have already observed, it will be per- 
ceived that they admit of an explanation, 
without supposing the existence of specific 
contagion. We have intimated that the 
believers in the contagiousness of typhus 
were still numerous ; nor is this remarka- 
ble, when we consider how nearly the opin- 
ions of both parties in relation to this ques- 
tion approach each other. Dr Smith, in 
behalf of the anti-contagionists, maintains 
that the perspiration and other excretions 
of persons labouring under serere febrile 
diseases, are extremelr liable to become 
putrid, and, of course, to produce what he 
terms idUhmiatma^ which produces tvphus 
fever. Thus,an attendant on a patient ill with 
yellow-fever in circumstances where he is 
not at the same bme exposed to the koino- 
miasma, may be seized with foyer, but this 
will be typhus ; and all this is according to 
the laws ojf infection. By attending a case 
of typhus, he may in the same manner be- 
come affected by idio-miasma^ which, as 
before, produces typhus; and this agrees 
with the same laws of infection. But it is 
alio a case in which one fever produces by 
its effluvia another similar fever, which is 
almost the definition of contagion, and in- 
deed, is all that many contagionists contend 
for. The difference, according to Dr Smith, 
is, that contagion is a iecrttvm^ which loses 
its specific power by decomposition, as is 
well known to be the case with the vario- 
lous and vaccine matter, while infection, 
or more strictly speaking, ia^-mikuma^ is 
the product of an excrtUmi which acquires 
its activity from the very process by which 
that of the former is lost Whatever the 
truth may be in this matter, one thing in 
relation to it is important, and is admitted on 
all hands, namely, that the sphere of activ- 
ity of this effluvia of typhus is very circum- 
scribed, and in well ventilated apartments, 
the danger of receiving a severe disorder 
from this cause alone, is very inconsid- 
erable. 

Thus far we have been gratified with this 
work, and pleased with the clearness and 
ingrenuity of its author; and, though we 
are not yet prepared to subscribe to all his 
notions, we acknowledge that they aro gen- 
erally plausible, and often satisfactory. It 
is with regret, therefore, that we express 
the opinion, that in nearly all which relates 
to his third order, or meieortxliofs, Dr Smith 
has lost his labour. He divides this order 
into two genera, the first comprising the 
sensible qualities of the atmosphere, or nn^ 
tibh nuteofxUioih, and tlio second the insen- 
sible ones ; and this is imeruible or epidemic 
wuUoratum, He makes very few remarks 



■pon the first, considering its connexion 
with the origin and progress of epidemics, 
as a very obscure subject, which has baffled 
the endeavours of the most industrious ob- 
servers. The second g«nus is discussed at 
greater length, and here we think Dr Smith 
has fallen into the common error of ingen- 
ious men — that of allowing imagination to 
supply the deficiences of observation. Re- 
specting these supposed insensible qualities 
of the atmosphere, we have to inquire first, 
is there any proof of their existence ? and 
second ; can any thing be added to the sum 
of our knowledge by admitting it ? With 
respect to the first question, it is ad- 
mitted that we have no evidence, either 
from our senses, or any instrument or op- 
eration hitherto adopted, that there are 
any such qualities; their existence is in- 
ferred from the circumstances of certain 
epidemics— that is, these circumstances, 
or effects, must have some cause, and as 
no known circumstance, or antecedent, 
can be produced, Dr S., as others have done 
before him, assumes that this antecedent is 
an insensible quality of the atmosphere ; an 
assumption which we consider entirely gra- 
tuitous. And what are we to gain by in- 
terposing this new link in the chain of 
causation? Nothing. When we say that the 
cause, or one of the causes, of influenza is 
an insensible quality of the atmosphere, 
we say only that tbe cause of influenza 
is something of which we know nothing. 
It is an acknowledgment of ignorance, with 
a circumstance, or a concealing of it under 
a periphrasis. When our author states that 
the prevalence of a severe epidemic is pre- 
ceded by unusual severity of the common 
disorders of the season, he gives us data on 
which to found precautionary calculations. 
When he infers that these facts intimate the 
presence of epidemic meteoratumy does he 
do any more ? Can we remove or correct 
this ? uertainly not We cannot tell whence 
it comes, or whither it goeth ; we have 
only an unnecessary and unmanageable ad* 
dition to our notions respecting epidemics, 
which are already quite troublesome enough. 
When Dr S. suggests that this meieoraHon 
may be electricity, we begin to find some 
savour in the doctrine. This is something 
tangible. Let him procure an electrometer, 
or if no known instrument of that kind will 
answer, let him invent a new one, and watch 
it ten or twenty years, as Van Swicten did 
his thermometer and barometer; let him 
put his notion to the test of experiment, 
and he will be usefully empfoyed. But, 
against insensible qualities we enter our 
protest For our own part, we cannot help 
thinking that the sensible qualities of the 
atmosphere have a greater share in the 
circumstances of epidemics than has been 
allowed them. The connexion is obscure, 
and, perhaps, never may be satisfactorilj 
explained,— probably from the complication 
of tbe subject A native of a northern 
climate becomes, by the operation of that 
climate, prepared to tsaSer severely by the 
epidemics oi the south ; why may not a se- 
ries of years predispose a whole city or dis- 
trict to the effectual operation of agenti^ 
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which, without such piedttpcwitioii, would be 
harmless ? One word more vrith epidemic me- 
ieoroHon and we are done with it tor the pre- 
sent. The author, like many of the invent- 
ors or defenders of gratuitous hypotheses, 
endeavours to draw sl parallel between his 
iavourite agent and gravity, of which, says 
he, we know nothing. Tell me, is the im- 
plied language in this case, what gravity is, 
and I will tell you what meieoration is. To 
which we reply, that gravity, as far as we 
know, is nothing but a quality or a tenden- 
cy o( all bodies to approach each other ; 
the reality of which every one perceives 
and admits ; while nuteor(Ui<M u a quality 
of the atmosphere, by which it influences 
or produces epidemics, in a manner which 
its nature prevents our perceiving, and 
which we are by no means willing to admit 

Our limits will not permit us to make 
many observations upon the second part of 
this volume. It is generally interesting, 
.and, excepting those portions which imply 
the admission of the insensible qualities, ju- 
dicious. It is composed with care, and at 
the expense, apparently, of much industri- 
ous reading. Dr &nith supposes, while 
treating this part of this subject, that the 
diseases which are propagated by specific 
contagion, as small-pox, measles, ike, may 
flometimes originate from the effects of the 
atmosphere upon the human frame. In this 
we cannot agree with him. The histoiy of 
these diseases will not warrant such a sup- 
position. In what manner they did, or may 
.originate, is, with one or two exceptions, 
entirely unknown ; and the analogy of these 
would lead us to suspect that they were de- 
jived from the brute creation. 

We hope our remarics upon the subject 
of meteoration will not be offensive to Dr 
Smith. If he has erred in the manner we 
suppose, his mistake is similar to that of 
many eminent men in his profession. Stahl 
bad his Jircheuty Darwin his Spirit q^ ami- 
fRO^son, and Hoffman and Cullen their ner- 
Wfus energief and vit medicatrix, ^ There 
must be a tub,^ said the learned and amia- 
ble Cullen in conversing on thii subject, 
^ to amuse the whole." Philosophers will 
clasp shadows sometimes, instead of sub- 
stances, and occasionally stumble on the 
latter in the pursuit of the former. We 
assure our author that we have derived much 
pleasure, and some instruetioo, from his 
book, and that whenever he writes another, 
we will gladly read and review it, provided 
he will allow us to qualify the praise which 
we have no doubt his works will always de- 
florve, with a seasoning of disapprobation 
and ridicule of any opinion which we may 
think a fit subject for it 



MZSCSZiXiANY. 
ZJETTERS raOM A TRAVELX.EE. 

No.L 
DubUn Bay, Sept 8th, 18-^ 
Mt DEAR FRIENDS — Soou aflor you left 
us on the morning of the l&th, we wero 
under way with a %ht breeze, and about 



4 P. M. passed the light-house, bringing the 
wind with us for the benefit of several ves- 
sels, which had started before us, and were 
then becalmed in the outer harbour. The 
first week brought us to the Grand Banks. 
A few evenings after we left Boston, I 
noticed a phenomenon, which was quite 
new to me, though Capt M. says it is com- 
mon enough. Just after the sun had set, 
there appeared, diveiging from the place 
which he might be supposed to have reach- 
ed, a number of blue rays, stretching 
across the red ground, and producing a 
very beautiful effect During the second 
week our progress was inconsiderable, the 
wind being generally easteriy, or light, 
and often we were entirely becalmed. On 
the Monday of the third week a fine breeze 
sprung up, and we had as much as we could 
fly under with close reefed topsaib and 
foresail. It did not, however, continue 
long so furious, but soon reduced itself to a 
fresh breeze, either directly aft, or two or 
three points on either quarter, to which we 
could carry our smallest sails. From this 
moment the voyage was delightful. The 
brig was a superb sailor, and to do our Cap- 
tain justice, he never wasted a puff of wind. 
Away we went merrily, with top-gallant, 
topmast and lower steering sails, royals, and 
ringtail all full, and making the water 
white all around us. One morning about 
nine, we saw on the weather bow a large 
ship, with all sail set, even more than we 
had, and copper-bottomed, steering within 
one point of the same course with our- 
selves ; about twelve, we spoke him (a John 
Bull from Quebec), and about four hours 
after left him just dipping beneath the hori- 
zon on our lee quarter. We went by him, 
to use a sailor's hypertwle, as if he had 
been lying at anchor. My fellow-passen- 
gers were rather agreeable than other- 
wise ; one especially, P » a Scotch half- 
pay lieutenant, aflbrded great amusement 
by his stories of dukes, duchesses, princes, 
etc. D would hare reverenced this 

man for his familiarity with Shakspeare. 
His memory was really astonishing; he 
spouted from Burke, Pitt, Douglass, Dr 
^ntax. Homer, Milton, Thomson, and 
Bums ; enacted the Gentle Shepherd, and 
sung Scotch songs. Besides all this, we 
had a few books on board, suited to our 
different tastes, such as Thomson, Pliny, 
Riley's Narrative, Guthrie's Grammar, and 
the Description of Boston. Our other t^ 
sources were a backgammon-board, a rub- 
ber of whist after dinner, and an extem- 
poraneous set of chessmen. Thus flew the 
hours, and the favouring Zephyr was so well 
pleased with our company that he took 
passage with us for dear Ireland ; seated 
himself fairly on the taffrail for the rest of 
the voyage, and '^blew a gallant blast" 
On Sunday evening, tweoty-one days after 
we left Boston, we had, by reckoning, past 
Cape Clear, but having run too far to the 
southward, were not aUe to make it The 
deep sea-line being also a very shallow sea- 
line, we could not get bottom, though the 
water was quite green. In these drcumstan- 
C€8 Capt IMU— - thought it imprudent to 
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run longer than till twelve at night, and ac- 
cordingly, though we had a fine wind, hove 
to till five in the morning ; and then made 
sail again. At six we spoke a noble vessel, 
one of the packets from Liverpool to New 
York, and made an attempt to send you a 
letter, but in vain; it foil into the hands of 
Nep's p08tmaator.general, who doubtless 
made veiy little ceremony with the wafer. 
About ton o'clock we came in sight of the 
first land we had seen for three weeks,— 
the highlands of Dungarvon in the county 
of Waterford; and as the wind continued 
from the northwest, run close in with the 
shore, and coasted along all day with a 
light breeze. You can hardly conceive 
any thing more delightful. The weather 
was clear and mild, and the appearance 
of g^en Erin most beautiful. We had 
at once exchange the wild, dreary, and 
tumbling expanse of ocean, bounded with 
one eternally monotonous circle of sky, for 
a smooth channel, edged with lof^ hills or 
plains, and declivities gilded with wheat- 
fields, and diversified with villages, ham- 
lets, light-houses, and other monuments of 
human industiy; above us a bright sun, 
blue sky variegated with cottony clouds; 
behind, a gentle breeze wafting us along, 
changing the prospect every instant, a^ 
refreshing the eye and soul with continoed 
variety, ** ewer changing, ever new." Such 
a day was sufficient to pay one for a long- 
er voyage over the Atlantic, than ours has 
been. Some of us were of opinion, that 
if this state of things continued, it would 
matter little whether we reached Dublin 
for a month ; but Capt M was other- 
wise minded: "de gustibus non." His 
taste for the picturesque has not probably 
been much cultivated. During the day we 
passed the villages of Dungarvon and 
Waterford, and about sunset were up with 
the Saltee islands and Tusker rook. F— «- 
will recollect the gale of wind in which 
we passed this rock befiire, and I am sure, 
if be has forgotten it, I have not I con- 
trasted our sail this day, with that by the 
same places ten years ago, and the diier- 
CDfie was far enough from being trifling. 
The foUowing morning the scene was again 
beautiful beyond description. The sun, as 
be rose, gilded the clouds above and the 
Wicklow mountains opposite him ; 

** Tbe Jundliqg azure and the mounuiin*! brow.** 
The water was just rippled with the favour- 
ing breeze, the land on the west spangled 
w^ villages and spires, and painted in 
chequers with fields of grain, and all soft- 
tened, veiled but not bid, by a thin, blue 
mantle of haze. The clouds above blue, 
fringed with gold as the sun's rays glanced 
on their borders ;— -before us in the £stance 
the hill of Hoth and the entrance to Dub- 
lin bay ; on the right, two vessels in full 
sail ; one tall hill on the Welsh ude of the 
channel, and the horizon to the southwest 
completed the prospect Before long it be- 
came quite calm, and we amused ourselves 
}jf catching a small fish called here gnr- 
fiflls. About noon tbe wind sprung up again 
and a pilotpboat came alpng side, manned 
with a crew which beggars all description 
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flome with whole coats, some with ragg^ 
ones, and others with none at all, with 
small-clothes, to which even courtesy coald 
hardly give the name, garUrless stockings, 
and all the etceteras of Irish tatterdema- 
lions. The most respectable one wore a 
coarse blue jacket, with a silrer badge 
sewed upon the sleeve about as big as the 
palm of one's hand. We detained him to 
carry the vessel in, and as the others lin- 
gered, Capt M— — inquired what they 
wanted. The fellow's hat was raised with 
the back of the right hand, the fingers be- 
ing the while employed in gently scratch- 
ing his curly pate, which was a little in- 
clined towards the left shoulder; he an- 
wered, with unutterable brogue, ** Fork and 
rum." While these were preparing, he 
begged a glass of grog to pass away the 
time, drank it off with great gutto, and de- 
voutly hoped that '^ sorrow might never go 
80 near his heart as that did." The knights 
of the ragged small-clothes at last left us to 
continue our sail along the shore of a highly 
cultivated country covered more and more 
thickly with villages, churches, &c. The 
sky was, during the afternoon, occasionally 
▼eiled by fleecy clouds, through the inster- 
stices of which the rays of the sun every now 
and then streamed out upon some spot of 
the land, contrasting it richly with those in 
the shade. As we entered the bay we 
came in sight of the Pigeon^House, hill of 
Hoth, and other spots renowned in novels. 
We had a smart squall for a short time as 
we entered, but it soon passed over, and as 
before we reached the light-house, the tide 
turned, we were obliged to cast anchor out- 
side of the mole. Thus we handed our 
topsails just twenty-three days since we 
hoisted them in Boston harbour. We did 
not regret the delay; for the prospect 
around us was so delicious, we were unwill- 
ing to go on shore. The sky was neither 
dear nor cloudy,— >the air was just not 
calm, and the water gently rippled, or en- 
tirely smooth. We were nearly surround- 
ed with fields, crossed with hedge-rows, 
checkered yellow and green with various 
cultivation, dotted with neat little build- 
ings, or embossed with mag^nificent edifices ; 
and this scene, exquisitely beautiful as it is 
in itself, rendered still more so to us by the 
charms of novelty and contrast. At sun- 
set a boat came off from Dunleary, bring- 
ing a little ragged, waggish-looking boy, 
about the size and, except his dress, the 
exact resemblance of * He had a 

small bag-pipe, and with the bellows under 
one arm and the bag under the other, came 
alongside playing *'Daintie Davie" with 
might and main. We were prepared to 
enjoy every thing, so we invited the piper 
on board, and improved the opportunity af- 
forded bv the first level surface we have 
trod on for three weeks, for performing a 
lew reels, with much less grace than either 
leal or agility. The Irish pipe is rather an 
agreeable instrument in the open air, and 
lor a promoter of lively dancing is far su- 
perior to any J have ever met with. To. 
morrow we go up to Dublin.— FarewelL 



mDKFINITE IMPEOVEBRKT. 

NEfTHER individuals, nor nations, become 
suddenly enlightened and corrupt The 
young consult and imitate the old. The old 
are subject to the wisest ; and these derive 
their superiority from study and reflection, 
corrected by experience. The influence 
of the aged and of books over, the growing 
young gradually decreases : — ^they who en- 
g^age in active pursuits, become occupied 
by business and domestic cares ; conversa- 
tion and reading fill only small intervab in 
their life ; their stock of wisdom is circulat- 
ed, experience increases their knowledge 
of its uses, and augments its value : — ^they, 
who are not called to active life, and who 
do not abandon themselves to idleness or 
pleasure, are occupied in enlaiging their 
capital of knowledge, by study, reflection, 
and speculation. When these two classes 
have become old, the speculations of the 
one, corrected by the experience of the 
other, make both better instructers of the 
young than, their predecessors. 

To what then shall it be attributed, that 
wisdom and experience secure not individ- 
uals from mistake, nor nations from decline ? 
Error frequently assumes the garb and the 
office of truth — the wisest and most expe- 
rienced are liable to generalize from im- 
perfect views, and to adopt false principles 
—an un4ue proneness to system and simpli- 
fication is found among them, as among the 
ignorant — and it is not till evils have accu- 
mulated to oppression, that they are traced 
to their source: but errors rectified, are 
decided advantages ; they give greater se- 
curity to society, — for each corrected er- 
ror is an obstacle removed from the path of 
improvement. Presumption also retards 
progression. Plans presenting brilliant 
prospects, and promising rich results, are 
deliberately investigated and accurately un- 
derstood, before they are adopted— oppos- 
ing prejudices are slowly overcome, and 
much time elapses before they take fiill 
effect^— and then it is that brilliant pros- 
pects become dazzling reality. But the 
splendid consequences of a cautious execu- 
tion of one plan are apt to generate pre- 
sumption as to the adoption of another, 
and cause a stop or retrogradation. Thus 
the nations— each, perhaps, occasionally 
advancing a great way and occasionally 
falling back a little, — ^have ever been pro- 
gressing ; and, if there is a limit to man's 
improvement, there is no other destiny for 
him than Alexander's, to weep that there 
are no more surmountable evils, no more 
exertions to make, ^^no more worlds to 
conquer." 

An analogy may be discovered between 
the materiad and moral worlds ; to it, we 
must refer the opinion that ctvUized tociety 
has itB infiuicy, maturity, and old age,- that 
as plants germinate, ripen, and wither, so 
society must be subject to the same law. 
Assuredly history furnishes no proof of this. 
Egypt was once preeminent above all the 
nations ; she declined, and Greece, borrow- 
ing all that was useful, exhibited superior 
excellence; Greece declined, and Rome, 



adopting the best part of her knowledge 
and institutions, and compounding them 
with her own, was enabled Xo leave behind 
bounds which Greece could not pass ; Rome 
also declined,— and, after a long period of 
commotion and darkness, when, by the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity and the incur- 
sions of the barbarians, a new order of 
things had taken place, the knowledge of 
Roman literature and institutions was re- 
vived, and the improvements and discove- 
ries of the European nations have carried 
them beyond their predecessors. Thus the 
state of civilized society in one period is 

superior to its state in a preceding period, 

and, though one nation rises and then falls, 
it is only that another may exult in an high- 
er elevation, — it is only because the per- 
fection of the former could not be greater 
than the existing state of things admitted. 
The analogy then between the moral and 
material worlds is slight: the poet may 
speak of the maturity and decay of a nn- 
gU empire, but not of civilized Mociety, So 
the analogy between different periods of 
national existence and the hours of the 
day, or the seasons of the year, is sufficient 
merely to supply expressions denoting the 
vicissitudes of a single nation's existence, 
but cannot be extended to the civilized na- 
tions collectively, for they have neither 
noon nor night, summer nor winter. 

When we talk, then, of the Alexandrian 
age of Grecian glory and literature,— of 
the Augustan age of Roman magnificence 
and learnings — when we lament the debase- 
ment of Greece, and the darkness which 
followed the dissolution of the Roman em- 
pire, — let us reflect that Rome, ^ take her 
for all in all," excelled Greece, and that her 
superiority was accelerated, if not caused, 
by the degradation of Greece ; — let us also 
consider that the downfal of Rome has 
been succeeded by another age, more glo- 
rious, more learned, more philosophical, 
and more useful to mankind. By compre- 
hensive views let us convince ourselves that 
civilized society becomes, by the vicissi- 
tudes or transformations of individual civ- 
ilized nations, more susceptible of perfec- 
tion, and constantly improves. We are too 
apt to look upon what we call the degenera- 
cy or degradation of empires, only as ef- 
fects ; we do not take in the whole extent 
of events ; we look upon them as constitut- 
ing many chains; we ought to regaitl them 
as constituting one great chain, whoae end 
man cannot see, but whose beginning may 
be traced to God; viewed in this light, 
each event is good and necessaiy , and each 
is better than the preceding. 

We need review but cursorily the histo- 
ry of the wtrld to perceive that it has ever 
been improving. For a long period only 
one nation was distinguished am9ng its con- 
temporaries; as one eminent nation fell, 
another rose, not to take its place, but to 
rise beyond it— at .H^.later period, we shall 
find two or vaoHfia&ouB contending for the 
palm of merit — and the number of rivals 
has been gradually increasing, until, at the 
present day, we find continents contending 
with each other for a preeminence in worth 
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Wisdom, liberty, and true g^lory,— in eyery 
thing that exalts man,— and both exhibit- 
ing an approach to perfection which past 
ages neter saw. 

From what has been, we hare every 
reason to infer that the world shall improve 
until all the nations shall become civiliz- 
ed, — each a rival to its neighbour, and eve- 
ry one striving to obtain the superiority in 
excellenoe^all shall improve, yet the 
world never reach what it will continue to 
approach, — perfection. W. 

Cambridge, Oct, 11. 



To the Editor of the U. S. L. Gazette. 

Mr EniTom 

A few nights sincef after reading a recent 
publication respecting ttaii country, which interests 
ed me contiderabiy, 

-I had a dream. 



That was not all a dream;- 



But such at it was, if it will help you to fill a page, 
you and your readers are welcome to it. 

IHOICVS. 
A DRKAM. 

I retired to rest weary, though not fa- 
tigued. I was not in that frame of mind, 
which demands sleep, as the victim of in- 
temperance seeks the draught which will 
extinguish t^are or lassitude in foigetful- 
ness ; but the day had already ended ; the 
morrow had commenced ; and I regaiiled 
the repose which I sought, but as a qikiet 
preparation for what my hands might next 
find to do, rather than a state of lethargic 
lifelessness. Man is not held to be account- 
able for his dreams, because he cannot con- 
trol them ; for that very reason they indi- 
cate his character ; and imperfect indeed 
must his be, whose dreams are stained with 
deeds of wantonness or cruelty. Thoughts 
are then spontaneous, and they disclose the 
way in which we are disposed to act May 
not the waking hours often profit by les- 
sons, that the hours of slumber will give ; 
for the heart never reflects its own image 
more truly, than when the limbs lie still ; 
the eyes are closed ; the breath prolonged ; 
and the whole influence which man exerts 
over hiiAself, suspended. 

I am more accustomed than most persons 
to watch my dreams. They amuse me, at 
least ; and they have sometimes almost as 
much distinctness and continuity as the 
"visions" elaborated by writers who are 
broad awake. I will not say that I draamed 
the following, just as 1 have written it ; but 
something like it I did dream. I had retired 
at a rather late hour, and the moon kept 
me awake for some time ; but her beams 
gradually withdrew to the foot of my bed ; 
the moaning of the wind was heard less 
audibly ; and I slept. 

I soon found myself in a pleasant fleld, 
not far from my abode ; it was indeed a 
place which I often visited both in my wak- 
iBg and sleeping hours. It is situated on a 
declivity facing the east, and at its foot 
moved a nant>w stream, of considerable 
depth, overhung with willows Hither, in 
imr youthful days, I used to go for the purpose 
of fishing; and as the nature of my plea«- 



ures changed with my age, though I found 
myself often retiring to the same place, I 
ascended part way up the hill, and instead 
of my fishing-rod, took with me a book— - 
the plaything of more advanced childhood. 
This spot had become in some measure the 
home of my leisure or my listless hours. 
But my familiarity had not rendered me 
insensible to its beauties ; it had rather en- 
deared them to me. I had not been here 
long, before I was addressed by a man, ap- 
parently about the age of forty, whom 1 
saw not until he spake to me. I never in 
my life remember to have seen so much 
decision without harshness, and dignity 
without reserve. For him to instruct, and 
for me to listen, was a thing so natural, 
that he replied rather to my thoughts than 
to my woids. 

*In what,' said he, ^ would you be in- 
structed?' 

I cast my eye from the eminence on 
which I was, to the surrounding objects be- 
neath me ; 1 would learn, I replied, some- 
thing of the future prospects of my conn- 
try. 

' You know,' said he, < the fruit, from the 
seed that is planted. Tou may see the 
character of your country, in that of the 
few men who first stept on its shores. They 
were full of the divine intentions of Heav- 
en, which later times have but partially de- 
veloped. The future exists in the present ; 
the present existed in the past Revolu- 
tions are often the efiect of causes, which 
have been in operation for centuries. The 
independence of America was achieved 
before she was discovered ; even when the 
human mind was redeemed from superstition, 
from the dire bondage of religious slave- 
ry. Tlie independence of AmericOy did I 
say ? I should have said the independence 
of the whole world. That strong, convul- 
sive impulse to liberty, which the earth 
feels from its centre to its circumference, 
which the iron hand of despotism can hard- 
ly bind, is an effect of the same cause, 
which is already strengthened by its suc- 
cessful operation in thy country. There is 
this only difference. Here the strong de- 
termination to pursue an upright course 
carried with it enough of faith for the ac- 
complishment of that, which other nations 
could hardly believe to be possible, until 
the reality proT ed itself before them. God 
sent his veterans in the cause of religious 
freedom and civil liberty, to this country, 
that they might be in the front of the bat- 
tle. And as other countries gradually ef- 
fect that, which yours has already accom- 
plished, from being the youngest, you will 
become regarded as the eldest nation on 
the earth. Happy country! destined to 
receive agfgrancUzement, not from hard- 
fought battles, and ill-deserved conquests ; 
but from every successful struggle in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, where- 
ever it may be.— The union of church and 
state has been a most unhallowed connex- 
ion, not from essential necessity, but from 
the depravity of man. It was the peculiar* 
ly religious character of this people, which 
achieved their ioclependencei and establish- 



ed their civil institutions. It was the sin- 
gle determination of every man, to sub- 
mit his religious sentiments to no tribunal 
but to that of God and his own conscience^ 
which finally produced the republican form 
of government Say not, then, there is no 
union of church and state ; for there is a 
union of the heart, though not of the hand. 
That there is this union, let the example of 
France testify. Had there existed in that 
country the same sense of religion that is 
found in yours, she would not, in her zeal 
to be free, have laid the hand of violenoe 
on liberty herselfi She would have wooed, 
not ravished. She would have resembled the 
good man, standing forth in the steadfast d^ 
fence of his rights; not the felon broken from 
his prison. She would have stood omnipo- 
tent, with justice for her cause, heaven ber 
protection, and wisdom her law ; and not 
have wasted her strength in the impotent 
efibrts of madness. The peculiar charaor 
teristic of thy country which has marked 
her progress, is religious liberty ; the cause 
and the effect of religious principle. This 
must prevail througlMrat the world. Think of 
its effects on the civil institutions, the laws, 
habits, and customs of other nations, and 
measure, if you can, the influence of thine 
own, the centre from which it emanates. 
You desired to know something of the fu- 
ture prospects of your country; I have 
shewn her peculiar characteristic, from 
this, if she is true to herself, judge ye of 
her prospects. I have carried thee to the 
root of the tree, and analyzed the juices 
which g^ve it sustenance; to count the 
fruit, the branches, and the leaves, were 
endless.' 

He proceeded—' Look not for the pro- 
gress of religion to the din of controversy, 
and the noise of party. The effects of 
these must be as ephemeral as the feelings 
from which they proceed. The crusades 
to the holy land to rescue it from the foot 
of infidels^ were not more the efiect of am- 
bition, feebly masked by false religion, than 
are the controversies Uiat have since agi- 
tated Christendom. The power and en- 
signs of religion have been bestowed on 
the foulest passions of the human heart, as 
the temple of God has afibrded protection 
to the outlaw and assassin. Religious truth 
is not a treasure which a man may easily 
defend with his sword ; he would seek in 
:vain, after his victory, for that which be 
had fought for. It is to be found neither 
in the despondency of defeat, nor the ex- 
ultation of conquest It is not a prize to 
be gained by strength, or lost by weakness. 
It is reflected from the calm and quiet 
heart in the faithful and peaceable dis- 
charge of its duties, like the face of na- 
ture from the placid water. There exists, 
deep in the minds of vc<;y many, far re- 
moved from what is often called religion, a 
conscientious regard to their duty, produced 
and nurtured by the word of God. This it 
is, which will grow, and work miracles on 
earth.— The literature of your country 
will be as distinctly marked as its govern- 
ment It will be the wreath, which will 
decorate her civil wA Ti^VMQssNBkxsaJatefiSiBSRa^^ 
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and will deiive its life froni that of which it 
is the ornament It will be a real, subetan- 
tial, living form, on whote &ce may be 
read the inmoat working of the souL It 
will not as yet— -if ever—abound with fic- 
tion, for as the eye looks into the past, it is 
only as it loses itself in a dim and doubtful 
twilight, that it discovers the shadbwy 
fbmis of romance ; and America has no 
dark ag^es, to be the illimitable faaontof 
those who would work into reality the 
phantasms of their own minds. The litera- 
ture of America will be beautifnl and 
strong and chaste and healthy.' 

The last words sounded in my ears as i 
awoke, and saw the fiill splendbur of the 
son falling where I had last seen the gen- 
tle light of the moon. I recalled the lead« 
ing parts of the conversatkm as well as I 
eoiild, and spent my first hour of leisure in 
arranging them in this form. 



Mr Editor, 

I would direct the attention of some of your 
readers to the aiost important fiudts of our common 
systems of English grammar ; and your apparent 
wUlinpess to estimate aright the unportance of 
these inquiries, which I propose making, encourages 
me to nope that you will admit my essays, — if I 
may venture so to call them. I am aware, that to 
many of your readers, they cannot be interesting; 
and I hardly dan to hope, that they will folly con- 
vince those who may read them with interest ; but if 
they serve to fix the attention of think ing men upon 
topics which are certainly of great importance, and 
have certainly been too lone and too much ne^ectr 
ed, my principal purpose wul be answered. 

W . 

ON THE COMMON 87STEM8 OF BNGLI8H 
GRAMMAR. 

There is no fact more obvious than that 
no method of parsing the English language 
has yet been devised, which gives generai 
aatisfaction to teachers or learners. All 
rUow that Murray's Grammar, for exam- 
ple, contains much useful information, and 
affords great assistance towards speaking 
and writing correctly ; but it couhl scarce- 
ly have been made to contain less that is of 
any use in analyzing the language— reduc- 
ing it to its elements, and showing the pre- 
eiae use of eveiy word in a sentence. Many 
words in onr language of very common use, 
and of essential importance, have appch 
rmUy lost their original, radical meaning, 
because they are no longer used as Uading 
terms, but only as qwUiifymg terms. Still, 
if the use of these is to be governed by any 
Rde or system of rules, they must be de- 
fined. Although custom may he uniform in 
many cases, and there may be little danger 
of error, there are hundreds of those in 
which even the learned do not agree in their 
nae of terms, because they do not see their 
radical meaning. Our dictionaries a£Ebrd 
ns little assistance in determining their 
apecific signification; and our grammars 
proless to teach us how to construe and 
pane the language with acarcely any refe- 
lence to their meaning. Murray gives 
Ibom Home Tooko a fow definitions, but lus 
mtem of parsiog has no r^arenoe to them. 
This numerous cIbbs of words, which were 
4>K^{iBRlly nooDs and lej^ bat are i^ifr 



used merely as attributives, is divided into 
cuhtrbSf cor^vncUom^ and preposiHont, None 
of our grammarians have, however, so de- 
fined either of these parts of speech, as to 
give us any means of determining what 
words belong to it. They have given ta- 
bles of those which they think belong to 
each of these classes ; and, but for these 
tables, we should be left wholly in the dark. 
No competent reason is gi? en for making 
of these words three parts of speech, and 
they might, for all that appears, as well 
have been divided into twenty. 

Alost of our rules for connexion, arrange- 
ment, and government, depend on these 
nndenned woids ; and these rules are gene- 
rally such as children cannot understand, 
and men forget or despise. At least, nine 
tenths of the time devoted in our common 
schools in learning to parse, is rendered 
necessary solely by the folly of these rules. 
Let us take the first, for an example, 
and combine with it those ifhich relate to 
the objective case. ** The Boy reads his 
book in schooL" ^ Boy^ is in the nomina* 
tive case, beyond a doubt But what is the 
nominative case? ^Tha noniinative case 
denotes an agent or actor; or it is the 
subject of the verb." How long will it take 
a child . to tmderstand, from this explana^ 
tion, that boy is, for ikU reofon, the nomin- 
ative case to readi ? What will he know 
then, that he did not know before ? He will 
know that grammarians call a word thus 
situated, in the nominative case. In speak- 
ing or writing the sentence, he would have 
used exactly the same words, and arranged 
them in the same order, without this inform 
mation^ Before parsing the sentence he 
must imderstand it ; and if he understand 
it, he cannot say the book reads the boy ; 
that is, he cannot give the term boy, the 
situation of any thing except what gram- 
marians teim the nominative. The word 
is the same in the nominative and the ob- 
jective, and hence no error oan be commit- 
ted in the term itself In fact, the scholar 
does not learn to guard against error, nor 
to understand the sentence better than he 
did before ; but devotes a long portion of 
previous time to learning this really use- 
less fact— that a word having a certain use, 
or performing a certain office in a sentence, 
is called by a certain name. With few ex- 
ceptions, these remarks will apply to this 
case wherever it occurs. 

It is required that the nominative case 
shall govern the verb in number and per- 
son. The noun boy, is singular, therefore, 
the verb reodlt, must be singular. But this, 
so far as it regards the use of the words, is 
learned when the language is learned, and 
not from grammars; and as to the fact, 
that different forms of the verb are some- 
times required, by our grammart^ to suc- 
ceed nominatives of different numbers, it is 
of no consequence. All that the scholar 
learns from this, and most other parts of 
our grammars, is to apply certain technical 
terms to what he periectly understood be- 
fore. We are toU thatall nouns are of the 
third person, except when they denote the 
olgect of a direct address. This m^J be 



comprehended by most children of ten or 
twelve years of age, after considerable in- 
struction and explanation. But what is the 
use of teaching them this fact ? No person 
ever violated this part of the role, and 
there can never be a doubtful case for thia 
to determine. Is not the time devoted to 
it, therefore, misspent? 

Let us leave the nominative, and proceed 
to the other nouns in the sentence. Book 
and nkool are both in the objective case. 
Is not this a little remarkable that two 
nouns, one of which expresses the object 
of a transitive verb, and the other denotes 
the place where the action express^ by 
the verb is performed, should be consider- 
ed in the same case. It is to be remember- 
ed, that by cases are denoted the relations 
which nouns and pronouns bear to other 
words in the same sentence. The nommat 
the denotes the agent ; the gmMM denotes 
the possessor ; and the oiywHve is made to 
represent all other relations which exist 
between nouns, and between nouns and 
verbs. The principal use of parsing is to 
acquire the habit of analyzing our lan- 
guage, for the purpose of deteimining the 
exact meaning of every word, and its re- 
lation to other words in connexion with it : 
or, to say what we mem in another way, 
it is to determine exactly the use of every 
word in the place where it occurs. I sup- 
pose no one will dispute the correctness of 
this assertion. In those languages in which 
nouns are varied in form, to express cer- 
tain relations to other words, it is of use, at 
least to those who learn the language from 
books, to have the nouns declined. But in 
JEUiglish we have no cases of this kind ex- 
cept the genitive ; and, except with refer- 
ence to this, the term ctue expresses the 
relations or offices of nouns, and not their 
terminations. We ought, therefore, to 
have, in this sense, as many cases as we 
have relations; and this would make more 
than a hundred. To tell a child that cases 
are these relations or particular €»ffices of 
nouns, and then teach him that there are 
but three, is a grater absurdity than can 
be found any where but in English Gram- 
mars. Besides the relation between a 
transitive verb and its object, and those re- 
lations expressed by prepositions, there are 
numerous others, which we have no words 
to express. 8uch are the relations be- 
tween intransitive verbs and nouns of time, 
space, dimension, kc» Our grammars in- 
form us that these nouns are governed by 
prepositions understood? but in many, if 
not most of these examples, there is no 
preposition in the language that will ex- 
press our meaning. 

What shall we say of the poue9iwe or 
genitive case ? It is said to denote proper- 
ty or possession. The noun expressing 
this idea is made to express it, sometimes 
by placing ^ before it, and sometimes by 
M and an apostrophe placed after it These 
two methods signify the same ; that is, they 
denote the same ooiode of possessing. When 
we wish to convey the idea emphati- 
cally, in a- declarative form, or with refer- 
ence to the attributes and qualities which 
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thu idea of poiaenioa bj the wqrd if ud 
iImm, wilti tbAir fuiitiouki For eiainple : 
wnMaMMWonUioMTAcr." Here we ati- 
iert tb>t Ute qiuuitie* vtiicb constitute apAi- 
iompiUr ai« poMMWd b* Ibw maa. Agiio : 
*• Zmmw* Am awolcA. la this oaae, man 
ii ■■ obTioiulj a 
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HTi* u 



Accfrding to 
only Pfoper dcfioition of Eqglwh caaes, 
tbeae four aieUM>d« of axpraaing the poc- 
WMJn but to BMT ao aftait]' in meaaing', 
M M)imU; (o eatitle then all to be lenned 



hnt oi 
V tl>eiii pOMUtiw, 



caU 
I olgtdivi, and ti 



What ehc bol wtdp-ipieul can^ige midc 
He foundti of QUI line ■ nxt ; 

A DMa. vboH duk ambition bade 
Earth ha a crimKiacd lod. 

A bload J huntei, jel labvU ! 



And plasDed ii — proud pmui&iig one I 
With [oodiM kid apimt the >k v ; 

BacaBM (be blood ipilled, — vhen ihe ditd 
Wide reainn Ivi quceaibip dei6ed. 

But I, becaaia m; ngal day 

Hath beta airajred in pleanire't 6itn ; 
BecauM 1 loved mA miuic'i lay 

And baauty'i d«ai cansi ; 
BecauH I muDu lored, and wina, 
Am thence to bf daoied a liiiine. J. 



Am taj preaent object is merel j to lead the 
•ItantioBof ag roadsn to the faulli Id tht 
preMOt mode of {MniDg- the Eog-lisb lau- 
Ifna^e, I hare not tbougbt it important tu 
lalopt any ayiteioatic nefbod, oor to aluJi' 
any greater def^ree qT exactocu than ii no 
rCewafT for my general purpoiB. But, scoinc My Mother! weu? yean faaTe paued, iJHt 
that 1 have got fairly under way, I have ;. ' »•» ^y S""** "^^ ii"? «dly iben 
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Ttdi (padoui mauiolciuB boldi 

I^ond dul in nmaj a 
Ton guMive golden uid 



hid 



Tbe Founder of oui line. 
In gloomy gnndenr. here rr 
The godi, our npl laea have maoE. 

Yea, here are iltwpiin tide ig tide 
lie godi, Aujnan quceni liave bocae; 

Waiiion of madaiea deified. 
And lyranu DTenhiown. 

Why, iJDce my rirei are all ^*iM, 

Am I. their lOD, withMt« ibrine f 

I have unto my people been 
A &ther, brother, and a Mend ; 

Go to (be Wntem liland men— 
Go Butirndto mine empin'a end; 

If there be one hafh vrong of me, 

Hiai, IbaflbldrecompettH ifaa]! see. 

I loved tbe ElineringiaveliD not — 
I i)id not Tote w«^j hloody rail ; 

Thoueh erne the Mrife ■ith rictory (rtnght, 
Ann empirei were ia fruit. 

1 pawed tbe pnociog war-hone by, 

To gaze al beanty'i melting eye. 

I never crudied Aaiyria'i wni 
To build Colouol lemplei liigb ; 

I bade tbe nre hii linle onei 
Watch *iib a parent'* eyo. 

Throughout the laod do vaiul atrivei 

With a bard lord, not wean hii gyrei. 

1 bade my tubjecla plant the vine 

Thiouijbout tlie reabni my KCpue tray* ; 
And bade ilum driok the juyoui wine. 



For had 1 made the riven dance 

With wavei of blood from proilrale foei ; 
And couched ■ varrior'i murdering lance. 



And welllknew.they bOTBih . . _^ 
Witt ■ raia hope w mend tbe broken iprinn— 
TlHHrivof bfr. And bittei lean 1 ihad 
In cbadbood'i iboit-Uvtd tfoiv of gria( 



nidled tt 

Childhood ha* aawwii and youth !• pauing now, 
And tcatien paler loaei on Biy paifa ) 
Dim and nio(« dim my bacy pdnu iby fom^ 
rby mild bhie eye, thy cheek lo tUn a[td Mr, 
Tombed. >bM> I saw thae taM, with baetic Im^ 
Tdlhv, in •Qkm> beau^. of tbi giaTe. 
Uiae e« t*th kMi iba wxcou of Uv Vi^fa, 

at bad tbrit •ourca In thea. 



^ul Uaily o'er ny Dt 
A glimpN of joya that 



And then t 

ved, putiap*. by thee &aa hrigbter auhni 
raaiiu all the lemUance of thy Soot, 
tomybeaittbejoy ofdajagcoe by, 
tViitaguihiHleanI wakei O, an thou not 
(Jneeen and bodileH around my path, 
tVatcfaing witta brnding love about thy child ! 
[■ it B0( n, my molharr 1 will not 
Thini it a lan«y, wild, and Tam. and &1m, 
That iiaiili good and pure ai tUae, deicaul 
Uke guaidlan angelt round the few tbey loved, 
on iatercepting coming woei, and tliSl 
Joying on every beam that gild* our patfai ; 
And wariog uiowy pinioH o'ei our lieadi 
Wbeu midmghi ilumbert doee otu adung eyet. 



not when the paitieg brealb, we wat^ witb 

aoxMHti bran. 
Kit in the hour of death, when Iboee we love 

depart. 

Kor yet when laid upon tbe bier, hb IbUaw ilow 

And leave it in iu dweilii^ dull, tbal mori we feel 

When pan tbe latl, the tolemn riu, and dntt to 

duft bath gone, 
And in it( wonted. ^>nnneTftTl coDTle, tiie stream of 

life Sowi on ; 
1% who can lull bow dnct iha ^aoe once filled by 

When well known wenei which they have lond, 
and all but tbey ore here. 



881 

"nia daefi thfi htat^H looalinesf, ihia guleaen 

FlJJibaa^r anth«Bewen ofjoy, than tempest* 

stroif but bnef I 
Though irtiirlviDdt leer the hloaaoma bit, yet itill 

the stem may thrive. 
But ika willuiinghU^ of ooe wintry n^hi, scarce 

laavei tba loot alive. 

Yet oa our earttajypleaaorsibde, if plant) of purer 

Spring in our boiom'a wildemeu, and nuiturad 

ible hope, and holy fear, ooi wounded bo- 
aoqisfia, 

Tbey 'U teacbui all tba bleiaedneisof vieMinito 
EliiwUI. 

Tbeo seek not, houraof ■obeigtiafor somKri^ 

ibooahl), to shun, 
Until we feel that nc can say, " Thy will— not 
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Tbe fbUowiog renurka are coDtained ia 
ft NTiew of a Oramaar of Ihe Turkiab lan- 
gtiMte by U. Jaubert, publiaLed io tba 
Covnat (k IJOlldre^ aad Iranalated into tha 
Aaiatic Joaraal for Hay, 1834. 

"An erroDeoos opimoo h ireoierally eo- 
tartained in Europe re^ccUi^ Ihe lao- 
giKW« and liteivture of the Ollomaii*, and 
their ayitem of education. It ia supposed 
by many that the languqge of this lMu'bar<- 
ous people is even leas cultivated than their 
nuuHten. Such however is not tbe case. 
The descendant) of Otbman poosesa a lan- 
guage, which ia inferior to no aacient or 
modem tongue in aoHness, deutuH^, and 
harmony ; aad its rules are so adnufablj 
simple, that we should rather suppose them 
to bare been framed by an academy of 
learnad men, than by a aocnety consisting' 
of Nomade and paatoral tribes. 

" We sbatl not enter into a minute ao». 
lytia of this language ; but it may not be 
amisa to fumith, as an example of its ^oe- 
ral construcliou, Ihe facility with which a 
verb i* conjugated. By adding a single 
syllable and sometime*, a single letter, to 
the radical of the veib, it is Uios modified. 
Tbe verbMtxiuf. to love, is made to aignily, 
to be loved, to lore one another, to make 
one love, to make us love one another, to 
lore not, to be not tored, to make oi not 
love one another, be. We should tire our 
reader* by following up tbe series of taoi- 

"TlicT« are, however, several defect* 
th which thi* language, or rather tboae 
wno write it, may be charged. The literft- 
ti of the Gountiy frequently write with a 
degree of obscurity it would be easy to 
avoid. Not contented with admitting into 
their pages, a multiplicity of Arabic and 
Fenian terina, borrowed fnun their neigh- 
bours, and which are not readily subjected 
to the rale* of Turkish Syntax, they strive 
to crowd together a number of participle* 
which give no dctermiDate tinw, always 
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keep the meaning of the lentence incon- 
venieDtl; suspended, and BometimeB eren 
to the ead of the second or third leaf of the 
Tolume. When in addiUon to the«e defecti, 
ire take into consideration, that (here am 
neither vowels, paragraphs, nor punctuation, 
which in fact are seldom to be met with in 
oriental languages, we may form a tolerable 
idea of the perspicuity of aTurkish manu- 

"The penuf7 of Turkish literature it, 
doubtless, to be attributed to those causes. 
Nevertheless the language can boast of 
poetB, for instance Rouhihi and Meshiy 
romance -writers, amongist whom the aged 
Tartare Barakeh may be meDUoned ; and 
of a considerable number of historiuis, 
geograpbeTB, and physicians. 

"But, even if the Turkish language does 
not present us with a variety of literary 
ptoductiooB worth; of attention, it ought 
not the less (o he an object of study to the 
pbilol<^itt, for it is the only diplomatic lan- 
guage made use of at most of the eastern 
courts. Itisalmostesclusivelyspokenat the 
cDorte of the Viceroy ofEgypt, and the Shah 
oTPerna; underthe tents of the great Khins 
of Tartary, and in the Seraglio of the Sul- 
tan ; andiscertainlythematemallang^aage 
of the»e princes. la fact, over all the north- 
em coast of Africa, and from Constantino- 
ple to the western frontiers of China, there 
is scarcely a spot where the Turkish idiom 
is not more or less understood. The im- 
portance of such a language is undoubtedly 

great, whether refprded in a o --' 

or diplomatic view. 

" M. Jaubert, whose justly celebrated 
name recals to our recollection the various 
services be has rendered to his country, has 
now established a new claim upon the grat- 
itude of bis fellow.citizens, as well as upon 
thatofallfriends to literature, by publishing 
the grammar to which we are here request- 
ing the attention of our readers. The scar- 
city and deamesB of the smalt grammar, pnl>- 
lished at Constantinople by tiie Jesoit, Al- 
derman ; the obscurity of Merlnski's gram- 
mar ; and the incorrectness of the oriental 
type in that which was published by father 
Viguier, render the new publication of H. 
Jaubert very acceptable to orientalists. In- 
stead of following the example of his pra- 
decessors, by rendering his subject difficnlt 
and complicated by a multiplicity of rules, 
{or the most part useless, this writer has en- 
deavoured to simplify the language he has 
undertaken to teach, by laying its elements 
before us with method and perspicuity. 
He has distinruished with much address, a 
variety of trifling anomalies, which other 
grammarians had regarded as general rules 
instead of exceptions. In short this learned 
orientalist baa employed the superior Intel, 
ligence he has derived from long stud; and 
extensive experience to preserve to the 
Turkish idiom the character of simplicit; 
which justly belongs to it. 

■'' The work is concluded by a collection 
of proverbs, engraved in lithographic, b; 
M. Biancbi, and which are both entertain- 
ing and instructive. These proverbs will 
serve as exercises for tbe pupl; and will, 



at the same time, be interesting to other 
readers, by exemplifying the wisdom and 
observation of a people generally supposed 
to be barbarous. 

We repeat, the Turks are by no means 
so uncivilized as report declares them. 
Public instruction is encouraged b; all the 



same bookseller, met with like success, and 
is out of print 

If the work is a remarkable pbmomenoa 
in Russia, the venerable author himself is 
no less so. M. Von Karamsio is a rare, and 
jn Russia the onl;, instance of a man who 
,as tiecome known and rich by his literary 



higher classes of society. Numbers of rich labours alone;* who is indebted to them 



bequeathing legacies, usuall; devote 
a portion to the erection of a Mudreseh, oi | 
public school. Several of the Turkish em- 
perors have followed (he example. It is 
actually (he case, whatever surprise the 
sta(ement may occasion, that, at the pres- 
ent mimient, there exists at ConstantiEio^ 
pie, a greater number of Colleges than al 
Paris. 
" In the penal laws of this people, thei« 
v certain provisions which are not to bt 
found in our own codes, but which would 
have done honour to the wisdom of our leg- 
islators. Unfortunately, however, the in- 
stitutes are infected with the same fanati- 
cal spirit which attache* generally to the 
followers of Mahomet, and more especially 
to those Mahometans who belong to the 
Sunnite sect This buaticism iill ever 
prevent the present mien of the Bospbo- 
ms from attaining to such a degree of civ- 
ilization, asis absolutely reqoivte to enable 
them to command respect in the great 
family of European nations. 



lid bis moral character (or uniteisal f 
toem \ who, without holding any office, was 
distinguished at court, and honoured witb 
particular favour and regard by the Empe- 
ror and the whole imperial family. H. 
Von Karamsin, thoi^h he has suddenly 
risen into favour at court, has not become 
3 courtier, but, faithful to the sciences, 
continues to dedicate the greater part of 

he day to serious study, and is never so 

lappy as in the circle of his family, or in 

be society of chosen friends. 



KUBSUIt UTEBATIJRI. 

The tenth and eleventh volumes of tho 
Russian national work, the " History of lite 
Ranian Empire," by Karamun, have been 
published. The; contain the history of thf 
government of Uie last descendant of Ru- 
rik, the Tsar Fedor Joannowitsch ; tht 
election, government and melancholy eni! 
of Boris Godunow ; (he period of the bise 
Dimitrii ; the horrors of the Interregnum ; 
the hated dominion of the Poles, and their 
expnlsion from the Rnssian territories. 
This is an important and interesting period. 
Independent of the scientific worth of tfa<: 
won, it most have great influence on the 
improvement of the language, as it Is so 
oniveriall; read ; and in this respect these 
two last volumes seem to be superior to the 
preceding. We £nd in them a number ol 
truly national expressions and terms whii^^i 
had not before been adapted in writing, and 
which, being now incorporated into th- 
higher style of composition, are an impor- 
tant philological addition. There has bei'ii 

no book which baa met with such general 

approbation in Russia. The first eighi 

volumes appeared in 1817; and in aboiil 

three weeks after their publication, it i' 

said that the whole edition, consisting u 

three thousand copies, was sold. The eager 

ness with which all classes, even the les' 

edncated, hastened to procure tlie histor\ 

of their nation, was extremely interesting 

and remarkable. Peasants, mechanics, d^ 

banded soldiers, joined together to makr 

tip fifty rubles, which was its price. M 

Soenin, a bookseller at 51 Peter^urgh 

published Bsecond edition of an equal nuui 

ber, for which he paid the author a larj;r ' contfibuKd «»,( 

sum. The ninth volume, published b; Uiu ' SjO.OOO rubles tc 



The astonishing heat from the flame of 
□xy-hydroos gas, issuing from the campoaad 
blowpipe (originally invented b; Dr Hare, 
in 1802), is snch that Mr Thomas Skidmore 
round, on projecting this Same against the 
outside of a small tinned iron cup, foil of 
i;i>ld water, that the outside of the cup be- 
came red hot, and at length assumed a while 
Ileal, not only oa its outside, but within, in 
contact witb the water; and in an instant 
afterwards the flame broke through the 
iide of (he cup and entered the water, 
nrilbout being extinguished. This sug- 
gested to him the plunging of the jet pipe 
ukd dame under water ; which, after due 
precaution, was eflected, and the flame 
continued to burn with undiminished ener- 
actual contact with the water; which 
latter, in a tumbler holding about half a 
pint, quickly became heated from SG° to 
nOf Farenheit 
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WOOD AS POBL. 

Some trials have been made by M. Del- 
rit on (he heating power of coke and wood, 
when consumed in stoves. Two umilar 
stoves were heated,one by wood and theoth- 
b; coke, and the temperature of the es> 
tenor taken at some distance from the fire 
The temperature of the flues was at first 
9° Centigrade, and the mean temperature 
at the end of six hours, was, by the wood, 
13°, by the coke 16°; so that the increase 
by the wood was 4°, b; the coke 7°. These 
effects were produced by 13 kilogramme* 
(163pounds)of wood, worth three and a half 
francs; and S4 kilogrammes (53 pounds) of 
coke, worth one franc, 80 centa. During 
the progress of this experiment another 
stove had been heated for several boura 
with wood, and the temperature had not 
risen above 13°. The use of coke very 
quickly raised it to 1&° or 16". Hence it 
is concluded, and with reason, that coke i* 

■ It it geneiallT auisnad that tbc Hitloi; ^ 
Rusiis. lawsrds lbs piiating of which the Empenit 
— J,. ... .™~~, „|j,^ 1^ sliMdj yieldett 
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nuch preferablefortheHpurpowt to wood; ' 
bat where the stove u icnaU the mixture of , 
a little wood with the coke i* reconuneiiil- j 
«d to (>Gilit&Ie th« combmtion. 

All publnhen or books thraughout the | 
United States, are rery earnesU; requested I 
to fanrud to m, re^arlj and teaBonably, 
the nunes o( all works ol every bind, pre- i 
paring (or publicatioo, in the pren, or re- 
centl; pobliihed. As thej will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be slated at length. I 

%*The pniprieton of Newspapers, for | 

which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 

which the price is less than that of the 

Gacette, are expected to pav the diflerence. 

C. H. fc Co. . 

Thk Publishers of this Gazette fumiih, 
on Ubeial terms, erer; book and vtety 
periodical work of anjTalae wbichAmerica 
afibrds. Tbejr hare regular conespondentst 
and make up orders on the tenth of ever; 
■nonlh for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantitiea 
or «ngle copies, for a moderate commis- 
^on. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi~ 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have tor sale, 
or can procure on ijnite as good terms tu 
those of their reflective publishen. 

CUMMIHOS, HlLLlABD, S/ Co- 



Plantarum Americananun Faiciculns 
I'rimaa, continens Ptantas, quas olim Ca- 
loius Plamienis, Botanicorum princeps de- 
rexit, eruitquc, atque ia Insolis Antillis ipse 
liepiuiit. Has primum in locem edidit, con- 
<:iQnis descnplionibns, £ncisqiie Tabolis 
iUuatravit Johannes Bunnannus, M. D. 
Atbeniei iUustris, et in borto Medico Ama- 
telodamensi Professor Botanices, Academiie 
CsesareK Natune Cnriosorum Socins. In 1 
vol. fol. Price |5,35. 

A new Universal Dictionary of (he Ma- 
rine; being a copious Explanation of the 
Technical Terms and Phrases usually em- 
ployed in the CoDslrnction, Equipment, 
Machinery, Movements, and Military as 
trell as Naval, Operations of Ships ; with 
'lucb parts of Astronomy, and Navigation, 
iks will be found useful to practical Naviga- 
tors. Illuatrated with a variety of Modem 
Designs of Sbi[^ng, &.C., together with 
leparalc views of the Masts, Yards, Sails, 
and Rigging. To which is annexed a 
Vocabulary of French Sea Phrases and 
Terms of Art, collected from the best au- 
Ihoritie*. Originally compiled by William 
Falconer, author of "The Shipwreck," 
kc Now Modernized and much Enlarged 
by W. Bumey, LL. D., Master of the Na- 
val Academy, Oosport In 1 vol. 4to. 
Bound in Calf, and illustrated with Plates. 
Price $22,50. 



CUMMtNGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
riAVE single copies of the (bllowiug rare 
and valuable BOOKS, viz. 

Milbum'i Oriental Commeice. In 3 vols. 
4to. Illiiatrated by numerous Plates and 
Charts. 

This valuable work contains a geograph- 
ical description of the principal places in 
the East Indies, China, and Japan, with 
their Produce, Manufactures, and Trade, 
including the coasting, or country trade, 
fram port to port ; ako the lise and prog- 
ren of the trade of the various European 
natioDB with the Eastern world, particular- 
ly that of the English East India Company, 
from the discovery of the passage round tht 
Cape of Good Hope to tlic present period ; 
with an account of the Company's Establish- 
ments, Revenues, Dcbls, Assets, tx., at 
boDte and abroad. Adduced from authen- 
tic docoments, and founded upon practica! 
experience obtained in the course of seven 
Toyages to India and China. Price $12,50- 

Trai(£ de Mecanlque Celeste. Par P. H. 
Laplace, Membre do I'loatilut National dt 
France, et du Bureau dcs Longitudes. In S 
vols. 410. Elegantly bound In Calf^ Price 
$46,00. 



PROSPECTUS 

Of a Collection of English Literature, 
Edited by WASHincTon laviNQ, Es^., and 
now puhtuhing by subscription, by A. fc W. 
Oaubmhi, and Jules Dmor, Senior, Parit, 
and H. C. Caret b L Lu, Philadtl- 

Thi* CoUectioii will contain the best 
works of the most eminent English authors, 
in every department of literature, com- 
mencing with Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
ing down to the present day. 

A careful selection will be made from 
the works of the earlier writers, limited to 
such only as are of high celebrity and per- 
manent interest A greater scope will be 
taken in selecting from those of later date \ 
but where (be works of an author are vol- 
ominous, those of inferior merit and mere 
temporary interest will be omitted. 

A biography of each author will ac 
pany his works, either selected or collated 
from the best biographies extant, with any 
addidonal infonnetion that may be obtained 
from otlier sources. A portrait of the au- 
thor will also be given, engraved by the 
Qrst artists ; together with an autograph. 

The collection wilt embrace the best 
works in Philosophy, Morals, Politics, 
oquence. Poetry, and the Drama ; and will 
also include the novelists of dittingnished 
merit. It will thus constitute a complete 
irallery of English authors; and a body of 
F^nglisb literature such as liaa never ' " 
presented in a cotleclive form. 

Two volumes will he published monthly, 
each containing abont five hundred pages. 

Sabscripliona will be received either 



^ 

for the witole collection, or tor the woriu 
of separate authors. 

The typographical execution will be un- 
der the direction of Hr Julbs Duiot, Se- 
nior. The diSerent works will be printed 
after the best London editions ; and no ex- 
pense will be spared, In correcting the 
press, to entitle them to challenge com- 
parison, in point of correctness, with the 
originals. The publishers are enabled, 
from (be arrangBments they have made, to 
speak with the fullest confidence on this 

The publisheia respectfully suggest the 
following considerations, as warranting their 
hopes of liberal patronage in this arduous 
andertaking. 

It will put the admirers of English liter- 
ure in possession of an elegant and ex- 
tensive English Library, printed in a supe- 
' ir style, altiform in size, type, and paper, 
id at a very moderate price. 
Many of the earlier authors therein in- 
cluded hare become extremely rare. They 
- ' ' only in old editions, inconvenient 
I, badly printed, and on inferior pa- 
per. They are not to be procured by per- 
sons residing in this country without much 
difficulty, delay, and expense. 

Most of the later authors, though tnfe- 

)r in all respects to the elegant edition 

iw oflered, cannot be obtained at less 

than double the price ; and there is always 

great delay in procuring them from £ng- 

The mode of publication by monlbly 
portions, will, it is presumed, so divide the 
expense as to place the collection within 
the reach of die most moderate means ; 
while the admission of suhscripdons for de- 
tached parts, will permit a selection to 
such persons as may not wish to subscribe 
for the whole. 



This BDperh coUectmn will be printed on 
paper of three qualities : — 

1. On fine paper at two dollars per 

S. On vellum paper, with a pn>of impres- 
sion of the portrait, at two dollars and 
seventy-fire cents per volume. 

3. On large superfine vellum paper, with 

proof impression of the portrait, and the 

etching on India paper, at four dollars per 

volume. Only fifty copies will be printed. 

The public are respectfully requested to 
forward their subscriptions without delay, 
as the works moat in demand will be the 
first put to press. 

N. B. The works of Oliver Goldsmith 
will form the first four volumes. They are 
now in the press, and will be pubUshed 

LIST or AUTBoas ISTUIDKD TO BE 



Chaucer's select Works, 1 vol. 

Donne's select Poems, Gower's select Po- 
ems, Howard's (Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
Poems, Wyatt's [Sir Thomas] Poems, 
1 vol. 

Spenser's (Gdm.) Poems, 3 vols 
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More's (Sir Thomas, Lord Chancellor) Uto- 
pia, Raleigh's (Sir Walter^ poliUcftl 
Works and Poems, Sidney's (Sir Philip) 
Miscellanies and Poems. 1 vol. 
Bacon, (Lord Chancellor) bis J^cnmm Or- 
gamtm^ with his Woi4» in Eng^lish, ex- 
cepting his unfinished Worics on Natural 
History, his treatises cftk Theology and 
Law. 3 vols. 
Shakspeare's Works, wkh the most ap- 
proved Commentaries and Notes, 12 yob. 
Johnson's (Ben) select Works. 1 vol. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's select Works. 2 

vols. 
Hobbes on Government and Morals, Sid- 
ney's (Algernon) select Works. 1 voL 
Butler's (Samauel) poetical Works. 2 vols. 
Clarendon's (Lord) Works. 8 vols. 
Milton's poetical Works. S vols. 
Cowley^ (Abr.) select Works, Prior's 
(Mat) select Works, Waller's select 
Works. 1 vol. 
Taylor's (Jeremy) select Works. 2 vcHs, 
Temple's (Sir Wm) select Works. 1 voL 
Dryden's poetical Works. 1 vol. 
Locke's complete Works, excepting his 
theological Works and Letters. 5 vols. 
Otway's Works. 1 vol. 
Swift's historical, political, satirical, and 

poetical Works. 6 vols. 
ShaAesbury's (Earl) Characteristics, t voilft. 
Addison's select Works. 4 vols. 
Bolinffbroke's (Lord| political and htetor- 

ical Works. 3 vols. 
Watts' philosophical Works, and Pmum. I literature. 

1 vol. 
Young's Works. 2 vols. 
Pope's Works. 6 vols. 
Gay's select Woi^. 1 vol. 
Richardson's Novels. 10 vols. 
Montague's (Lady Mary W.)Letter8. SVoIb. 
Cfaesterfield^s (Earl of) Letters. 2 vols. 
Warburton's select Works. 1 voL 
Thomson's (James) Works. 1 voL 
Fielding's Novels. 5 vols. 
Chatham's (Earl of) Workfc. 1 vol. 
Johnson's (Dr Samuel) Works. 8 vols. 
Hume's plulosophical Works and Iffistbiy, 

with its Continuations. 15 vols. 
Sterne's Worics. 3 vols. 
Akenside's poetical Works, Collins' poetic- 
al Works, Gr^'s poetical Works, Sav- 
age's poetical Works. 1 vol. 
Armstrong's poetical Works, Beattie's po- 
etical Woivs, Cotton's (Sir R.) poetical 
Works,*Falconer's poetical Worta. 1 vol. 
Smollett's Woiics. 3 vols. 
Robertson's Woiics. 8 vols. 
Blackstonc's Commentaries. 4 vols. 
Smith's fFeaUh of J^atUma. 3 vols. 
Chapone's Letters on the Mind, Gregory's 
Legacy to his Daughter, Pennington's 
Advice to her Daughter. 1 vdl. 
Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. 4 vols. 
Bnrke's select Works. 5 vols. 
Cowper's Works. 1 vol. 
Berkley's philosophical and political Works. 

1 vol. 
Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belies 

Letters. 2 vols. 
Gibbon's Works. 12 vols. 
De Lolme on the Constitution of England. 
1 vol. 



Paiey's Moral Philosophy. 2 vols. 

Junius' Letters. 2 vols. 

Fox's ^Charles Jas.) select Speeches. 1 voL 

Pitt's (William) select Speeches. 1 voL 

Ossiairs Poems. 1 voL 

Bum'b poetical Works. 1 voL 

Sheridan's (R. B.) Works, including a se- 
lection of his Speeches. 3 vols. 

Erskine's (Lord Chancellor) select Speech- 
es. 1 vol. 

Mitford's History of Greece. 7 vols. 



mighty rivers and inland seas, which intersect our 
country^ with a magnificence and grandear un- 
known in any other reeioc of the globe, gave evi- 
dence that resdess and destroying man bad earlv 
tracked the unfilled soil with step of blood, and 
awakened the startled echoes of this new world, 
with the discord of his mad ambition. 

" ViDages and towns now rise on the site of those 
forests which, foity-five years since, witnessed the 
fierce encounters of two adverse armies; and 
churches and seminaries for the instruction of 
future patriot and statesmen occupy the spot, 
where the cruel savage immolated his unfortunate 



Stewart's (Dugald) philosophical Works, captive, or performed the superstitious rites of his 



3 vols. 

Mackenzie's Novels. 2 vols. 

Bloomfield's poetical Works, Wordsworth's 
poetical Works. 1 voL 

Can^bell's poetical Works, Roger's poet- 
ical Works. 1 vol. 

Crabbe's poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Southey's poetical Works. 3 vols. 

An auxiliary work, in six volmnes, un- 
der the title of MiscsLi^Aiins of English 

Ltteraturk, will contain a series of rare, 
choice, and curioos productions, selected 
from various f^lish writers, ancient and 
modem, whose general works may be ei- 
ther of too early a date, or not of sufficient 
interest to warrant entire publication in 
the preceding collection ; it will also fur- 
nish many individual and fugitive articles, 
drawn fhnn manuscripts, obsolete works, 
and other sources, not within the reach of 
general readers. It will, of course, con- 
tain many rich morsels and delicacies of 



untutored worship. The frowning wilderness has 
become the scene of gaiety and splendor, where 
the bloom and brightness of beauty, the enchanting 
vagaries of fashion, and the luxurious refinements 
of wealth unite their witching influence ; where 
the graceful dance, the ravishments of music, and 
every var3rine pleasure which invention can devise, 
conspire to charm away the hours of the gay and 
idle throng, who annually resort to taste the far 
famed waters of Saratoga. Nor can the foot of the 
American press the sou, mingled, as k is, with the 
dust of the great and the brave, without a thrill 9f 
national pride, as he recalls the events of the year 
so glorious in the annals of his country, and which 
have shed a tinge of romantic, we had almost said 
of classic interest over the wild scenery of the 
north/' See VoL L fp, 134^. 



Subscriptions will be received by the 
pnbiBsbers in PhiiaMfhiay and by Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co., Badon ; R Bliss & 
£. White, JV*at0 York; E. J. Coale, BaXH- 
more; P. Thompson, WathingUin; P. Cot- 
tom, Richmond; C. Bonsai, J^orfoUc; W. 
H. Bwrrett, CharhHon; J. R. Arthur, Co- 
himbia; W. T. WUHams, Sawumah; W. 
J. Hobby, Augfuia; W. M'Kean, JVVto 
Orkmu, 

()^ Specimens of the work may be seen 
at imy of those places. 

LATELY PUBUSHED 
JBt Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. and for 



JUST PUBUSHED, 

O Y CuBCMiNOs, Hilliard, & Co. The Bos- 
ton Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, in- 
tended to exhibit a view of the Progress of 
Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Mechan- 
ics, Chemistry, Geology and Minerology, 
Natural History, Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Geography, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. Conducted By John 
W. Webster, M. D., John Ware, M. D., 
and Mr Daniel Treadwell. No. VIII. Sep- 
tember, 1824. 

COHTElfTB. 

Art. XV.— On Rodt Fonaadons, by Baron Hiun* 

boldt 
Art. XVI. — Transactions of the Royal Society of 

Edinboigfa, Vol. X. 
Art. XVII..->Notice of the Attempts to reach tie 

Sea bv Mackenzie's River, kc 
Art. XvIII. — Account of part of a Joumsf 

diroac^ the Himalaya Mountains, by Btsssis 

A. Sc P. Genud. 
Art. XIX. — Observations upon some of the Min- 
erals discovered at Franklin, Sussex Co. New 

Jersey. 



mle at their Bookstwne, No. 1. Comhill, j^^^. XX.J-Account of the Earthquake which ec- 



Boston, *« Saratoga, a Tide of the Revolu- 
tion." The portion of American History 
with which this Taie is interwoven is that 
of the Northern Campaign of 1777, which 
terminated in the surrender of General 
Buigoyne's army to General Gates. The 
following extract is a fair sample of the au- 
thor's manner of writing, and will serve, it 
is hoped, to bring into more general notice 
a work, which, in the popular style of ro- 
mance, recapitulates a series of events 
highly interesting to every citissen of the 
UMed States. 



•**rhat part of Xcw York which in the year 1777 
wasthe scene of contest between the iwo experienc- 
ed OeMralt, Burgojuc and Gates, exhibited at that 
period few marks of cultivation or improvement, ex- 
cept such as might be occasionally obierved aroond 
the log hut of some enterprizing settler, who had 
ventured to invade the solitary wilderness. The 
remidns of several forts also on the borders of those 



curred in Sicily, by Prof. Fenrara. 

Art. XXI. — Reniimu on Solar light sad Heat, 
by Baden PoweU, M. A. iec. 

Art. XXn. — Of Poisons, chemically, phyiiologio* 
aUy, and pathologically considered^ 

Art. aXIII.— Notice of some Parts of the Woik 
of M. Charles Dopin, on the Navy and Com- 
merce of Great Bntain. 

OERCRAL mTELLiamCB. 

Comet of 1823.— Cabinet of Iffinerals at Cam* 
bridge.^American Geolc«ical Society.— I^fUns' 
Steam Ei^e.— Method of CleasteOold Trinketi, 
and of Preserving engraved Cooperates.— Height 
ofMount Rosa.— New Vesuvtan Blinerals.— Seal 
and Walrus.— Obituary. 
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of Charlei Bvtltr, Eiq. of 
LitiatbiU Tim, Wtth a LtOtr to a Lmly 
on Atteitnt and Modern JSuric. From 
the foHrVi London edition. New Yorit. 
1834. ISmo. pp. 351. 
A MAN, who hai apent more than half a 
ccDtur; in litcrat; and forendc pureuiu in 
a metropoliB, and that the metiDpolis or the 
British empire, muat be a ver; dull one, if 
hit remiaiicenceB are not iDtereiting. We 
took up this work, therefore, with the nat- 
onable expectatioD of deriTinff much en- 
tertainment j and the rather as wo per- 
ceived bj the title-page that it had passed 
throiif^ Tour editions in England. We have 
not been disappointed. It has aAbrded us 
an agreeable, and what ii important (o such 
gxirmandizers oT new boohs, <s we of the 
periodical pea are apt to become, a long 
intellectual repatt. The autbor of this 
work ij known to theologians br his Hone 
Biblic«>, an account of the New Testa- 
ment, its variouB reading and literary his- 
101^; to lawyers, bj his Juridical Essaji, 
but more especially bj his valuable contln' 
uation of Hargrove s edition of Coke on Lit' 
tteton ; and to politicians, bj bis 
and writin|;9 in favour at Catholic 

Siation. The temper of the man may be 
earned from the concluding' observatibn of 
hii prefoce. 

Il is a great Mtiifaclion to bim {the Rernini 
to nOea Ibai none of hli wnt>ii|s codlain 
£it lint of penooal hotllHty to uj one. 

The reminiscences of the first chaptt 
late to education at the foreign Roman 
Catholic oniversities, in one of which, that 
of Doua;, in France, the author received 
his own. He is, of course, a Boraanist 
The subject of education is one of such gene- 
ral interest in our time and countrj, that we 
Tenlure, at the very threshold of our analy- 
sis, en an extract of some length. 

Every care was token [at Dooa;] to fona Ib« in- 
lantmind to leligloa snd viilue ; the boji wen 
■ecluded from the KOrld ; aveij itaing tint could 
inOuoc tbeit jiDB^calioDnr puiioD- - ' 
diuance; piny, sumewhal of itas 






M the ■uddrn Iraiuilioa Imca the w 
retireuMSI, iotn tb« BlIuiemrDU of 

inio die world, ii not IdLSlf to Disk 
Ihe oppoarte eiliime of indnl^ni 
tiou ; wheihet the iirict naie ofcot 
ihev itudeDtiweie educated, did oi 
their jpirii;— whether their iongb 
100 mucii lubdued hy the awful *ie< 
yuan tluji InuManu; pnianud to 
([ moie ot the worUl'i 
Uugbl lo alt, who are to 
■roid, wbelhei the general eficci of tiic . 
Dot calculated lo pioluce a teablaaeij. ti[ 
■oul, that would (thrink from coitteaiiai 
Ihe palm to the loa religioui, but lioli 

iuceineDSti*jdtaB,Mnatiiinnbu!i a 

It.— whal ia tlieend of our bein^ 
, 10 whoni. for the Hke of ablMtTiii 
tbe ReminisceDt rstailed the^i " 
what il utnatly leniwd. to iu'l i f 
en'e the praise of elegance ? \r. 



ban by piMraclng Iddoiti 
What can compeuate it^ 



u pouitile : 



irly lo.= 



piety, somewlial of the aacetlc nature, 
;ated; and Ihc hopes ajid fears, which 
Chriitianily preiaDi3,werc iiicci^sanily held in Iheii 
view, flo clstiic autbor was put into iheir hudi, 
from which every pasug*. deaciibing Keuoi of 

d^ree, to inspire Ihem, haii not been ohliietated. 
How thit was done may be seen by any pcnon, 
who win impect Aithci/vtxnf i'l cxcellenl edhioni 
of Horace or Juvcnid. Few works of Engllih 
writers were pennilted to be rtad; none, wtUch 
had QOI been timilacly expntgatcd. The conie- 
qnence wai, that aforein collie was the abode of 
jjlDoceBce, leHmii^, and piety. 

It baa been questioned, wfieiher this syitem of 
m il periectly tree frooi objectian ; — wbeth- 



'youi., 

St tOBcb of Ihe world. 

SI then only be in Ihe aitualion in ulrii;!! h'' 
wonldi in all pn>bahili^. have beon mtirh ^dojjtr, 
if be had been educued in a diiri|i,iti'il i^i'tioid. 
Beiidaa.—ii il certain thU Ihis will be ilic < .]'<; ' 
Does experieuce show that Ihe habits nl ]i'.nr- nri' 
•o soonoverrome ?— Admit however iliii\ ii unfm- 
tunalely happeiia,-~-who ii noir HkeTy lo experl- 
eaca sahitBiT conpoacdonf and, wbrn tabei 
jean, tlw relourJt l&gi, ailtasli^cnchdeiriibe 
this period of lile, shall earns on, who it laoit like- 
ly 10 tetumto religkm and tcgnUiil).— bf, wbo^e 
youthful years were strict and jriOLis, ur b*^, ti> 
whose youth devotion was unknown > Vi 
thai thia sequesiered edacalioB aed \W'r -i 
-■■-'—'■■— liiiqualily for acii»»life: Ixii J™ 

1, (01 



We confess a great leaning to the cpio- 
ions of the good eccleaialtic. We believe 
that the error of modem syslcma la de- 
cidedly on the other hand! thnt youth is 
left, in too many particnlars, to (he blind 
guidance of its own feeble jud^incnt and 
" ited experience, and that the inailoqualc 
in of penuasioD ia frequently <?rnpi(iy<:il 
.tlract the twig towards the riglii dircc- ' 
tlOD, instead of the force which j^ able b. 
bend and confine it there. Ytntth is abonl 
as ready to take the benefit of the cxpcri- 
of other* as a child is to take jdiyEic, 
we shonld have as little licsitation 
about forcing down the nnpalatable dusc in 
one inatance, as the other. Wc sliall nol 
attempt lo enlarge npoa this subject, liioTi^li 
the temptation he strong within us, bnlouly 
mention one argument, which scctri-: lo us 
to have some weight In fkvour of strict 
precautionaij discipline and inspectii 

, of which 



nothiiq: hut that experience, which they 
cannot have, ia able to irapren upon tbett 
' the lolly at^ criminality, and we are bound 
. by a regard for their true happiness, wbiolt 
is but another name for virtue, to shield 
them from the whips, which are hereafter 
to scDuige tbem. The protectii^ powaV 
mist at laat be withdrawn, it is true; botit 
will b« replaced by a regard to charactar, 
and the thousand helpa, without which vir- 
toe wonld so often faint. We say ruithiny of 
religiout principle, which rarely takes root 
at any oUier season than the spring time of 
life. We wish that, io one other particnlBr, 
some of our unirenities resembled mote 
neajHy Aat of Donay— we nean in cheap- 
ness. "The iastrocliei)," says Hr Butler, 
X the dress, the board, the pocket-monej, 
the onumental acoomplisbments of tnioio, 
daiteing, and fencii^, erciy thing except 
physic,[!] was defrayed by the mtdersto 
yeariy sum of j^tt." 

In the mean time there was do danger of 
aiy loM of the national feeling* of the Eng- 
lish boys, since " the salutary and incoatro- 
vertible truth that one Englishman can, airy 
day, beat two Frenchmen, was a* firmly 
believed, ai>d as ably demonstrated at 
Douay and St Omen, as it could be at Etoir 
or Winchester." 

Among the Reminiscences of Classical 
Studies and English Literature we find 
some interesting materials for the history 
of mind. " It was not till ' the subtle thief 
of yontb' had stolen all his early yean, that 
the Renuaisoent was really sensible of the 
wonders and channs with which the page* 
of the bard of Avon abound." Again, — 
''Age, ha believes, makes us fastidious in 
poetry, and Ibel much more than we do in, 
yooth the truth of the well known observa- 
tion of Horace, 

Non ra, non bom 

There ueier was. all reconli show it. 
Of godsDDd roeu. BsniMiitgpDet 
We are not yet old enougb to decide final- 
I ly en the justice of the author's opiiuHUi ai 
I expresscdhere and elsewhere, bat wo believe 
Ihem to be weU-founded. Poetry may de> 
rive a short-lived popularity from brilliant 
imagery or harmonious veruficalion ; but its 
descriptions and images, to be pennaneOt, 
lanst be founded on trtith and nature. But 
time, experience, and observation are ne- 
cessary to enable us to appreuate the fideli- 
ty of description and exactnes of simifi- 
lude I and moch most Im known of tbv 
n-orld and of human nature before the ex- 
quisite delineations of Shakspeare can be 
properly uOdeisbwd. It reqwies years of 
the lire* of ccanmn mortal* to irabaa i^^ 
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shades which diYersify character, which 
« the eye in a fine frenzy rolling," conveys 
to it at once, as it glances over them. 

We are not prepared to grant to our 
author that the works of Gray arc much 
more generally known by heart, than those 
of Goldsmith, though we might admit his 
inference that the muse of the former was 
of the higher order. 

From the Reminiscences of Jurispni- 
dence we learn that judicial offices in 
France, before the revolution, were always 
▼enal and hereditary. When the king 
erected a new court, he also specified the 
sum which should be paid for each office 
by the successful petitioner, in whose fami- 
ly it became perpetual, and whose heirs 
might sell it, with the consent of the govern- 
ment, the purchaser paying a certain sum 
into the royal treasury. The petitioners, 
however, were obliged to be in general of 
respectability, and, in some districts, noble ; 
they also possessed fortunes, which placed 
them above want ; and were further oblig- 
ed to undergo a pretty severe examination. 
It was customary for the suitors in court, 
or their friends, to make regular presents 
to the judges; as well as to solicit them 
personally. Mr Butler tells us that the 
opinions of learned and wise men have been 
divided on the expediency of the heirship 
and venality of the judicial offices, and is 
of opinion that the presents and solicita- 
tions were always harmless. The practice, 
however, will hardly be considered a safe 
one in these degenerate days, when every 
theory of government seems to involve the 
proverbial notion, that no honesty is the 
worse for being watched. 

The difference between England and 
France in the number of their courts of 
justice is very remarkable. 

With the exception of a few local jurisdictions, 
the nidicial ef tablishments in England are confined 
to tbe chancellor, the vice^ancellor, the master 
of ^e rollsv twelve judges, six masters in chance- 
ry, and some masters or officers resembling them 
in the other courts ; in France there are at least 
600 courts, and 5,6CK) judges : — in addition, each 
kingdom has its justices of peace ; in France, they 
•mount to 27/)00. 

The following mot of Lord Thurlow on 
the subject of cross-examination was new 
to us, and perhaps will be so to many of our 
readers. 

When the afiair of tbe necklace of the late queen 
of France was in agitation, a person observed to 
Lord Thurlow, that the repeated examinations of 
tbe parties in France had cleared up nothing: 
' True,* said his lordship, * but Buller, Ganow, and 
a Middlesex jury, would, if such a matter had been 
brought before them, have made it all, in half an 
hour, as clear as day-light' 

If the anecdote here given of the Chan- 
cellor d'Aguesseau be correct, the gfentle- 
men of the bar should hold his memory in 
high respect. 

The duke de Grammont asked the chancellor 
d*Ague8seau, on some occasion, whether with his 
experience of chicanery in legal processes, and of 
tiieir leneth, he had never thought of some regula- 
tion, wmch would pot an end to tliem ?— * I had 
gone so hi* replied the chancellor, * as to commit 
a plan of such a regulation to writing; but, after 1 
.flttd^ fone jKOgnss* 1 reflected on the great num- 



ber of avocats, attomies, and officers of justice, 
whom it would ruin : compa.ssion for them made 
(he pen foil from my hand. The length and num- 
ber of lawsuits confer on the genuemen of the 
long robe their wealth and authority; one must 
therefore continue to permit their infant growth and 
everlasting endurance.' 

The difficulty of framing legal instru- 
ments so as to provide for all the possible 
contingencies in the case is well exemplifi- 
ed in the following instance. 

A gentleman, upon whose will the Reminiscent 
was consulted, had six estates of unequal value, 
and wished to settle one on each of his sons and 
his male issue, with successive limitations over to 
the other sons and their respective male issue, in 
tbe ordinarv mode of strict settlement; and with a 
provision, tnat, in the event of the death and fail- 
ure of issue male of any of the sons, the estate de- 
vised to him, should shift from him and his issue 
male to the next taker and his issue male, and fail- 
ing these, to the persons claiming under the other 
limitations; with a further proviso, that such next 
taker^s estate, should then shift in like manner to 
the taker next after him, and the persons daiming 
under the other Umitations. It was considered, at 
first, that this might be a£Eected by one proviso ; 
then, by two ; and then by six; but upon a fuU in- 
vest^tion, it was found that it required as many 
provisos as there can be combinations of the num- 
ber 6 ;— Now, 

1X2X3X4X5X65=730. 

Consequently, to give complete effect to the inten- 
tion of^the testator, 720 provisos were necessary. 

In another instance, a deed, if it had 
been framed so as to efi^t the intention of 
the maker, would have required the estate 
in question to be subjected to as many pos- 
sible mortgages as there can be combina- 
tions of the number 10, and as each of these 
mortgages must have paid a stamp duty of 
£25, the stamps alone would have amount- 
ed to ninety millions, seven hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to mention that the execution of 
this deed was declined. 

An anecdote respecting the Jesuits' col- 
lege of Clermont is introduced, while the 
writer is treating of the best method of 
regulating courses of study. 

The college; falling into decay, it was re-edified 
by Louis tbe Fourteenth, and received the appella- 
tion of tbe College de Louis le Grand. Upon this 
occasion, a poetical exercise alluding to it was re- 
quired from the students.^The city of Nola liad 
recently given tiiem tbe CoUmo del ArcOy and tliey 
were in possession of the Couege de la FUehe, in 
France. Alluding to these, a saucy boy wrote the 
following verses, and the professor good humour- 
edly assigned him the prize : — 

* Areum Nola dedit patribus,dedit alma Sa^tam 
GaUiiif — quis fdnem quam meruere, dabit?' 

The saucy boy was afterward the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac 

Of which, we offer, as we did above, an im- 
perfect imitation, after the manner of the 
good baron of Bradwardine, who usually 
favoured his friends with translations of his 
Latin quotations, not very much exceeding 
our own in point of literary execution. 

Nola gave the good fatliers a bow. 
An arrow from France they inherit, 
Where a friend*s to be found I don*t know 
To give them the string which they merit 

About thirty pages of this work are de- 



perhaps ever will, though any reasonable 
hope of piercing through ^* the cloak of 
darkness'* is by this time well nigh extinct. 
Mr Butler offers this hypothesis, — that Lord 
George Sackville was Junius, and Sir Philip 
Francis his coadjutor and amanuensis; 
against this, however, we have the asser- 
tion of Junius, that ** he was the sole de- 
positary of his own secret," but we have no 
warrant that Junius always spoke the 
truth. The author thinks that the possess- 
or of the two vellum volumes was not un- 
known to Mr Geoi^ Grenville. 

From the Reminiscences of eminent judi- 
cial characters we intended to make an ex- 
tract, but are unable to select, where all arc 
so interesting. We shall content ourselves 
with a' note of the author, which contains 
some encouragement for novel readers. 

It is known that his lordship [Lord Camden], 
like many other distinguished personages, was a 
great reader of novels; and surely the hour of re- 
laxation Is as well employed in reading Tom Jones, 
or Clarissa, or any or the novels attributed to Sir 
Walter Scoct, as in tbe perusal of the productions 
of party pens. 

At a house of great distinction, ten gentlemen of 
taste were desired to firame, each of mem, a list of 
the ten most entertaining works which they had 
read. One work only u>und its wajr into every 
list.— It may amuse the reader to guess it — He will 
not be surprised to find it was — UU Blag» 

If the Reminiscent may be allowed to give his 
opinion, — the ^ ConjuraHon contre FlfntM of the 
AbhS de St Real^ is the most interesting of publi- 
cations. 

Mr Butler next treats of parliamentary 
eloquence, with descriptions of the manner 
of several eminent orators, particularly Lord 
Chatham, and the effect produced by their 
speeches. Nothing can exemplify better the 
power of eloquence, than the despotic author- 
ity exercised by this personage over the 
house of Commons ; he could silence opposi 
tion and paralyze debate by the thunders of 
his voice and *< the lightnings of his eye.** 
That an assembly, constituted as that house 
was, of some of the most eminent of the na- 
tion, should have submitted to such docnina- 
tion, excites our wonder and admiration. 
The reality of this astonishing power is 
proved by a variety of anecdotes; one is of 
Mr Wilkes, who was not remarkable either 
for modesty or timidity. He mentioned to 
the Reminiscent that on a certain occasion, 
when <* Mr Pitt rose and began to speak in 
a solemn and austere manner," 

He thought the thunder was to fall upon him ;-*- 
and he declared, that he never, while he was at 
Westminster, felt greater terror, when be was call- 
ed up to be chastised, than he did while the uncer- 
tainty lasted ; or felt greater jubilation when ha 
was pardoned, than when he mund the bolt was 
destined for another head. 

Another is still more striking. Mr Pitt 
bad been speaking ol Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield, — 

After Murray had suflered for some time, Pitt 
stopped, threw his eyes around, then fixing their 
whole power on Murray, said, ' I must now address 
a few words to Mr Solicitor; — they shall be few, — 
but shall be daj^rs :' Murray was acitated ; — the 



A^A *^ ♦k-« i»»..;— »<k«».w.«:M«. T.,n;». . ^^^^ ^^ conUnued,— tbe agitation mcreased :— 
voted to the mquiry respecting Junius .j^^^ p^j.^ trembles!' exclaimed Piti, in a tone 

thread-bare as this subject now is, it still | ©f thunder,— » be shaU hear me some other day.» 

retains its power of exciting interest, and j He sat down; Murray made no reply; and a laih 
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Every American has perused the apcecb 
of this nofalc orator on Ihe employment of 
savages by tho Britiah during our revoli 
tion. The effect of lliia, when recited by 
an ordinary Reclaimer, ia great ; what mnit 
it have been from the lips of Chatham him- 
self. 

Lord North, according to Mr Butler, 
was a gentleman, in Ihe most extended 
senae of thatcomprehenaiveivord. Without 
Bipiring to the bigbcr eloquence, he was 
a very ekilful debater; but was moat re- 
markable tor a kind of good-nnlured and 
inoflensire wil, of vbich the rollowing ia a 
good apccimen. 
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the Berainiscent la mind ol :< 
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nil: much greater than mini' 
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thought to have brought into the Geld, anmetbinu 
like an equality of force. When the attack nai 
made on die coalition, Mr Pill had the king,— Mr 
!■ — joiity of the membcri of Ihe hi 



ration of Greenwich hoapttal. Hie grace'i action 
id deliverer, when be addreaied the houae, were 
' — '"id and graceful ; bul hii uwlter 
ill manner. He reproached Lord 
plebeian extraction, and hia re* 
I ent admimon into Ibe peerage. — Particular cis- 
. umnancei cauaed Laid Tliurlow'a reply to mike 
.i deep imj)ret>iOn on the Rcminifcent. Hli Lnrd- 
~tup had ipoken too often, and began lo be beaid 
^t'ioi a civil bul viitble impatience. Undcv ibeie 

< ircunutancea, be waa attacked in the manner we 
liave mentianed. He loie from tbe woolsack, and 
.idvanced alowly to Ibe place, from which (he 

< hancellor generally addrrsKa ibe bouae ; then. 
iLXlng on Ibe duke the look of Jove, when he hai 
^rasped Ihe thunder ; — ' I am amaied,' he laid, in 
il level tone of voice. ' at the attack which Ihe no- 
ble duke baa made on me. Vei, my lorda,' coo- 
hiderably raiaing his voice, ' 1 am amaied at hii 
jrrace's speech. The noljle duke cannot look be- 
Lore him, behind him. or on either tide of him. 
iviiboui seeing aome noble peer, win owea his seal 
in ibii houae 10 hia lucceaatiil eienioni in she pio- 
letiion (o which I belong. Doei he not feel (hal h 
la ai boaonWe to owe il in these, ai to being the 
jiccident of an accident ?— To all these noble UirTls, 
die language of the pnble duke ii aa applicable and 
III inaulilng aa il ii to myielf. Bul 1 don't fear to 
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peciage more than 1 do.— but, my kirdi, I auat 
tay tbix Ihe peerage aolicited me. — not I Ihe peer- 
age. Nay mure. 1 can ny and nill say, that, aa 
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peer i now look down upon? The rflecl of ihii 
speecli, both wHtiin the ualla of parliament and 
out of them, waa prodi^oui. Il gave Lord Tbur- 
low an aMendoncy in the hooie, which no chan- 
cellor bad ever poueaaed ; it inveiled him, in pub- 
honour; ami thiik aliboufh be wai ever on the 
unilocular side of politics, made him always popu- 
lai with the people. 

The author's uiecuUtiaiit npom tha Holy 
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fate of his reli^ioD, and his strong bias in 
favor of every thing that is Roman Catho- 
lic. He even entertains hopes of the suc- 
cess of the imposdble project of uniting the 
English and Roman churches. Very many 
of his publications have related to these 
subjects; and his interest in the Catholic 
question appears to have carried him so 
frequently to the gallery of the House lof 
Commons* 
Of the Letter on Ancient and Modem 



rated description of it, or, at least, to dwell 
on it with an undue degrree of fondness. A 
little travel is as dangerous as a little learn- 
ing ; and a deeper draught of it is as effica- 
cious in sobering down the intoxication of 
the first taste. If Mr Irving had seen 
France, Italy, and Switzeriand, before writ- 
ing about England, there would not have 
appeared in these writings, as we think 
there now does, a marked inferiority to his 
other productions. He would not have 



Music, it is unnecessary to say any thing ; twaddled about Roscoe and the green fields 



it will be interesting only to the initiat- 
ed ; and on this sul^ect even a reviewer 
may be permitted to acknowledge profound 
ignorance. 

Tales of a TrttvelUr, Parts III. and IV. 
By wnffnu Crayon^ OenL Author of 
" The SketABook,'' ^ BraahridgeHalW' 
<^ Knickerbocker's J^ew Yorkj'' ^ Phil- 
adelphia. 1824. 8vo. 

On the whole, we are not satisfied with 
diese Tales. Some of them, indeed, are 
Qoite respectable as productions of a light 
kind of literature ; but, * some how or other,' 
as Dolph Heyliger says, the public have 
been led to expect better things as the re- 
sult of Mr Irving's travels. It was some- 
time since announced, that he was on the 
continent, collecting materials for a new 
series of publications, and every body ex 



and Christmas holydays of fkigland, in a 
style so much below that of the legends and 
descriptions of the New Netherlands. We 
do not mean that England is not highly 
worthy of the attention of the traveller in 



before he visited the scenes described ; fur 
he has shown a remarkable insensibility to 
their most striking and interesting charac- 
terietics. We Imow how soon the new- 
ness of travelling wears away, and tlic ex- 
citement of the imagination gives place to 
weariness and almost to di^grust Besides, 
what is it gives fervor to the fancy, and in^ 
terest to the observations of a traveller ? It 
is, that he is a stranger and a sojourner ; 
that all around him is new and foreign, and 
that he connects all this with the recollec- 
tions and feeling^ of a dear and distant 
home. But there is nothing of ail this in 
the practised traveller; h^ observations 
are without enthusiasm or association. One 
who travels to furnish his imagination with 



search of the interesting and beautiful, materials for its creative powers, should 



whether he chooses to observe the scenery 
or the people, as well as the countiy of all 
others the most advanced in the arts of lifo. 
Pertiaps it is only because it is so much 
in many points like our own, that it is not, 
on the whole, entitled to a decided prefer- 
ence to every other in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican traveller. But, whatever be the en- 
thusiasm with which the sea-sick stranger 
touches the shore of England, where he finds 
himself for the first time in a foreign land ; 
a land of interesting recollections, and un- 
equalled verdure and beauty— 4et him ob- 
serve it well indeed, and treasure up the 
feeling^ it excites, for they can never be 



pected to be delighted with such tales as excited again ; but let him restrain the ex- 



he could pick up, or invent, among scenes 
of which every traveller reports new won- 
ders, and which seem to increase in inter- 
est by the lapse of every year. We do not 
chaigo Mr Irving with having spread this 
expectation ; for we are sure that he must 
have been annoyed by being thus forestall- 
ed by the im^inations of his readers, and 
prevented from coming out before them 
with the advantage of surprise. He knows 
that his name is established, at least for the 
present, and that he needs not the aid of 
such annunciations to excite the public in- 
terest. And he must know too, that it is 
prejudicial to a popular author to have it 
known what he is about long before he ap- 
pears in print ; unless, like the author of 
Waverley, he can open to bis readers a deep- 
er souree of interest by combining the value 
of history with the pleasure of fiction. 

Nor would we be understood to suppose 
that these tales are really the principal 
fruits of Mr Irving^s travels, or that to col- 



We have no doubt that he had other, and 
much higher views ; and if these publica- 
tions do no more than defray the expenses 
of his journey, the time will not have been 
lost on his reflecting ' mind and feeling 
heart. The public will receive the benefit 
of it in his uiture writings more than in 
these ; for the general efiect of travel on 
the taste and imagination, is of more im- 
portance to an author than the materials he 
collects. Indeed, we think it a pity that he 
did not visit the continent before he pub- 
lished his E^lish Sketches. The first foi^ 
e^ land we see, excites us so much that we 
jare exoeedutg^ly UmWb to give an exagge- 1 



pression of his enthusiasm imtil he has 
passed on to still stranger lands, where the 
modes of life seem to have had a distinct 
origin, whose antiquities are of a higher 
class, and where, above all, a foreign lan- 
guage throws a new hue over the whole 
picture of man, and g^ives a new character 
to all his thoughts and feelings. He will 
know better how to speak of England 
without insensibility, and yet without ex- 
travag^ce. He will then remember, 
perhaps as vividly as ever, the delight 
with which he first trod her shores ; and 
will often, at least if he saw it under as fa- 
vorable circumstances as wo did, recur to 
it as to a fairy tale of his childhood. But 
he will not find that his deepest or most 
valuable impressions were made there ; be 
will find that he has learned more of man 
and his own heart, in countries where the 
strangeness of manners and language has 
kept him at a little distance from the scenes 
he surveyed; and that his comparative 



lect materials for them was his main object, lonelines there will have fixed deeper in his 



imagination all that is worth remembering 
of what he has seen. 

These are our own notions of the matter, 
and derived from our own experience ; but 
we confess we do not find them confirmed as 
much as we could wish by any superior ex- 
cellence in Mr Irving^s tales of the conti- 
nent We must except them from our 
remark on the inferiority of his English 
Sketches, for we do not think them gen- 
erally so good; at least, those are not 
which particularly relate to the continent 
And we sustain our theory, and account 
for this falling off, by supposing it to pro- 
ceed from his having been too long abroad 



travel fast, and not long. He should not 
stay in any place until the homeliness of re- 
ality breaiks through the poetical mist that 
hangs so beautifully round a strange land, 
nor continue his wanderingrg long enough 
to familiariase his mind to strangeness. He 
should do just the reverse of what might be 
recommended as the best mode of travel- 
ling for information ; for, as soon as he can 
find his way well about a city, it is time for 
him to be g^ne to another ; and whenever 
he begins to collect facts, it is high time for 
him to go home. No doubt, many of our 
readers would think such travelling a clear 
waste of time and money ; but all have not 
the same tastes, nor the same paths of life ; 
and what would be idleness and trifling in 
some, is solid improvement to others. If 
imagination was not given us in vain, we 
have as good a right to devote ourselves to 
the cultivation of that faculty as of any 
other; and the feelings and images brought 
from Europe by one traveller, may be as 
valuable, at least to himself, as the facts 
accumulated by another. 

We have said that Mr Irving appears 
to be insensible to the interesting charac- 
teristics of the countries through which he 
has passed. We mean to apply the remark 
particulariy to Italy ; for we confess wo 
should be at a loss to point out many good 
subjects for him in France ; and should be 
unwilling to see him deeply interested in so 
unpoetical a people as the French. But here 
is a whole Number about Italy, the land of 
all that is most noble in art, most magnifi- 
cent in ruins, nx>st sublime and interesting 
in histor)', and most picturesque in scenery, 
and in the modes of actual life. And what 
has Mr Irving given us of all these ? A 
rareeshow of postillions in jack-boots, 
stout English gentlemen, vulgfar English 
women, a talkative landlord, ferocions rob- 
bers, and a coqoetish Signora,— but little of 
scenery, and not one word of art, ruins, or re- 
collections. We begin at Terracina and end 
at Fondi, two of the most miserable villages 
in Italy, separated by a poste and a half of 
wild shore and mountain scenery indeed, but 
interesting for nothing else but the rogues 
that infest it And this is all we have of 
Italy. What Mr Irving has told us here, 
is very well in its kind, but not what we 
cxpectcfl, nor the best that might fairly bo 
expected from hit visit to Italy. We ace 
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Hirare that our author cannot reasonably be 
expected to be always doings his best, more 
than a lawyer or a preacher; but like 
thete, we expect him to rise with the occa- 
sion ; and, surely, Italy might have suggest- 
ed better tutagects than its vagabond popu- 
lation and insignificant travellers. Let us be 
understood; we should not complain of 
these things if we had reason to expect the 
others. But as Mr Irving has in the fourth 
number turned short round upon America, 
we presume he means to give us no more 
of Italy ; and if so, we take leave to say he 
has not given us the best of iL We won- 
der at this, indeed, more than we com- 
plain of it ; for we admit we have no right 
to select subjects for him; and though 
speaking in the plural number is the pleni- 
tude of our power, the only ^sanction we 
could annex to our decrees, would be a 
threat not to buy or review his books; 
which he well knows we neither care nor 
dare to perform. 

We like the model of these tales veiy 
much. Like *^ Bracebridge Hall," they 
consist of distinct stories strung together on 
a slender narrative that runs almost unper- 
ceived through the number, and is of little 
other use than to introduce and connect 
the episodes. This gives us the pleasure 
and variety of short stories, witliout the 
formality of separate introductions. Thus, 
the third number is made up of a descrip- 
tion of several parties of travellers meeting 
at an inn in Terracina, who hear and tell 
various stories, and are robbed and rescucsd 
on the way to Fondi. The main story oc- 
cupies about forty out of a hundred and 
thirty-five pages, and is altogether the least 
interesting part Much depends, in this 
way of writing, upon the adroitness with 
which the adscititious stories are brought 
in ; and we cannot say that Mr Irving is 
always happy in this. Too many of them 
are read from manuscripts accidentally 
in the possession of the principal person- 
ages, or are introduced by some phrase 
^uivalent to the ^' that reminds me" of a 
confirmed story-teller. 

The next remark we have to make on 
Mr Irving's talcs is a very serious one. We 
are bound to charge him witli the vulgar- 
ism of indelicacy. This is a fault which 
seems peculiariy out of place in him; 
for he most owe any rank he may hereafter 
hold in oiir literature, to his refinement 
rather than to his strength. All his writings 
display a delicacy of perception that seems 
incompatible with a gross taste ; but it is not 
only a gross, but a vulgar taste, that can be 
gratified by printing a coarse joke. Such 
things will pass through the minds of tiic 
most refined, and may sometimes slip out 
in conversation, and leave no stain behind ; 
b«t it is a very difierent thing deliberately 
to put them down in irrevocable print, for 
the private cjre nf the young and innocent. 
If the truth of the chaiige be denied, we re- 
fer for proof of it to the description of tho 
comic shape of the Strolling Manager^s 
Clown; to the indecency drowned in the 
crack I crack! of the postillion's whip at 
Terracina; the innuendoes in the **Bo\d 



Dragoon ;" the indelicacy with which that 
is slyly smothered in the description of 
Dolph Heyliger^B mistress, which might 
have been sa^ openly without any breach 
of propriety ; and finally, the shocking story 
of the *' Young Robber," where a scene thie 
roost revolting to humanity is twice unne- 
cessarily forced on the reader's imagination. 
We say unnecessarily, for how much more 
truly tragical, as well as more decent, would 
that tale have been, if the scene where Ro- 
setta is left alone with the Captain had been 
omitted ; and the '* lot" had fallen on the 
unhappy lover who was so soon to be her 
executioner. And yet these horrors are the 
only mcidaUt of the story to which we are 
indebted to Mr Irving's invention ; at least, 
we have heard the tale ourselves, the same 
in eveiy thing but these particulars. We 
hope not to be thought squeamish on 
this subject; for we believe we have as 
classical a taste in rude nature as is neces- 
sary in literature or the arts. We appre- 
hend that it is the part of true delicacy to 
look on nature dressed and undressed, with 
equal eyes. But we like neither jokes nor 
horrors built on such subjects. And why 
is it that this fault has grown so much upon 
Mr Irving since the publication of the 
*' Sketoh Book," which contains, as far as 
we remember, no traces of it ? Can it be 
because that publication was addressed to 
the American public, and his subsequent 
works to the English ! We have no doubt 
that the standard of delicacy is higher in 
our country than in England ; but we should 
be Sony to think that Mr Irving is willing 
to owe any popularity in that country to the 
greater laxity of its manners. He has 
been cordially received, and almost adopt- 
ed there, but we tmst be will stili remem- 
ber the country of his birth and education, 
in all things in which she can claim a supe- 
riority, as we think she can in this. We 
consider this much more than a mere mat^ 
tor of taste. Mr Irving needs not to be 
told, that to debase tlie literary taste of a 
country is no small step towards corrupting 
its morals. But we take great pleasure in 
bearing our testimony to the correct and 
valuable tendency of his writings in every 
particular but this; and even of this we 
should have spoken, perhaps, too harshly, 
did we not point our remarks rather at the 
nature than the degree of the oficncc. 

It is probably not known to all our read- 
ers, that ^' The Painter's Adventure" is, in 
the main, a tnie account of what befell an 
artist in the employment of Lucien Buona- 
parte a few years ago; and that **The 
Young Robber's Talc" is founded on a sto- 
ry that was actually told him by one of the 
gang that carried him off. 

The fourth Number returns to the banks 
of the Hudson, ground on which Mr Irving 
is always successful. His tales of the Now 
Netherlands, of the queer simplicity of the 
ancient inhabitants, and their odd and wild 
snperstitions, have the life and freshness of 
pictures from nature, with 4he mist and 
mellowness of age. To us, all his European 
sketches were cold and tame in comparison 
with these. His enthusiasm for England is 



the shortlived wonder of a stranger, and he 
has caught little of the spirit of France or 
Italy ; but among the old Fraus and Myn- 
heers, he seems as if he belonged to their 
age as well as country'. His feelings soften 
and his humour brightens, as he approaches 
them, and all nature puts on a quiet and 
peculiar grace in harmony with their char- 
acters. 



A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Adiom; untk an Appendix of 
Practical Forme. By Atakd Steams, 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. 
Boston. 1824. 8vo. pp. 628. 

An Essay on the Law of Contracts, for the 
Payment of Specific Articles, By Dan' 
iel Chipman, Middlebury. 1822. pp. 224. 

The first of these valuable works is a strik- 
ing instance of the indirect utility of our 
literary institutions. They gather able and 
learned men, and lay upon them the charge 
of educating the youthful and growing 
minds of successive generations. If thi^ 
duty be well performed, such ins titu tints' • 
abundantly sustain their claini to public 
protection ; but when these more direct and 
immediate uses arc efficiently discharged, 
other duties of a collateral nature, but per- 
haps neither less imperative, nor less im- 
portant, can scarcely be disregarded. The 
instructers have not only sufficient leisure, 
and all literary facilities allowed them, that 
they may learn, but perpetual acquisition 
and improvement form— or should form — 
the actual tenure by which their oflices 
are held; they must Icam, that they 
may teach. It is easy for an instructor to 
know more than it is necessary that his 
pupil should learn from liim ; but he who 
gives himself heartily to the business of ed- 
ucation, will strive to keep up with, and to 
aid the progress of thought and knowledge 
in the world ; to enlarge the extent, and 
increase the utility of that measure of 
knowledge which his pupils may acquire, 
and to make the discipline to which they 
are subjected, more efficient and profitable. 
Moreover, the collision of various minds 
strikes out from all more light, and gives 
to all more warmth ; and scholars, who are 
connected together as are the officers of a 
college, and who love their duty, and wish to 
perform it faithfully, while they perpetually 
become better able to discharge this duty, 
can hardly fail to accumulate stores of use- 
ful thoughts or profitable learning, that 
cannot be wholly expended upon their pu- 
pils; and it would be their duty to impart 
these stores to the public. In Eiagland and 
on the continent, many of the most valuar 
ble works published, are written by persons 
connected in some way with the Universi- 
ties. We hope Pitofcsaor Steams' volume 
may be regarded as an eamest that our own 
Cambridge, and her sister colleges, will 
not, in time to come, be barren of good 
books. 

Soon after Professor Steams took charge 
of the law department in the University, he 
prepared a course of Lectures upon the 
Law and Practioe <iC K«aL ksfliafs^i^^^fcxsa^ 
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ity of which ho found g^reater than he had 
expected ; and, at the request of some of his 
pupils and of friends learned in the lair, 
the substance of these Lectures is now pub- 
lished in this fonn. Wo can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the publication 
of this work has supplied a desideratum, 
which all, in any way conversant with the 
law, have acknowlcdgd, and which students 
and the younger members of the bar have 
especially felt. 

A full and long review of this excellent 
work would be interesting to but few of our 
readers; we must, however, injustice to 
our professional brethren, state to them 
with some distinctne8i>y the objects and uses 
of a book which is maide for them at no in- 
considerable expense of time and labour. 
The Introduction, which extends to the 
47th page, explains with great clearness 
and accuracy the fundamental principles of 
the Law of Real Property. The technical 
terms are translated into more common 
language, and their meaning defined and 
^Uustratcd. The first chapter treats of the 
lUPmedies for those injosies to real property 
^ which amount to an ouster; and in this 
chapter, the great diversity and intricacy 
of practice which prevails in England, with 
respect to these remedies, is strongly con- 
trasted with the simplicity and directness of 
the practice adopted in Massachusetts. The 
second chapter treats of Real Actions, and 
their incidents; the third of Warranty, 
Covenants, and Voucher; the fourth, of 
Writs of Entry, and the proceedings there- 
on. In this chapter the Writs of Entry in 
the Quibus and in the Post, which are so 
common in the practice of tliis State as to 
have almost superseded all other forms of 
Real Actions, are very fully and clearly il- 
lustrated ; there is also an interesting Ap- 
pendix to this chapter, upon the origin and 
nature of Mortgages, and the Chancery Ju- 
risdiction respecting them. The fifth chap- 
ter treats of Writs of Dower ; the sixth, of 
Writs of Formedon ; the seventh, of Writs 
of Right, and the eighth and last, of the 
Action of Trespass for the Mesne Profits. 
There is added an Appendix containing 
one hundred and one Precedents in Real 
Actions, and a number of ancient records 
of proceeding^ in the courts of the Colony 
and Province of Massachusetts, for the re- 
covery of Real Property, during the seven- 
teenth century. 

All the subjects treated of in the work 
are discussed and explained as fully as was 
practicable, without enlarging its size to a 
cumbrous and very inconvenient magnitude. 
Some of his readers may think that too 
large a proportion of his work relates to 
, ancient law ; to forms, and even principles, 
which are now neglected and ought to be 
forgotten. The law of to-day is doubtless a 
very different thing from the law of three 
hundred years ago ; and it is with actual 
living law that students and practitioners 
should be most conversant But this is 
only one tide of the case. We once heard 
an eminent jariit,— -we may say, the most 
eminent jariit of this country,^declare) 
Ibat ia hi9 t^maoy Coke could not earn a 



living in Westminster Hall, or in Boston, 
or any where else, by his law, if he came 
out of his grave tomorrow. Now, though 
it may be true, that my Lord Coke, for a 
term or two after such resuscitation, might 
be astounded at the novel appearance of 
things, yet we do believe, that he would 
bring with him a knowledge of the law as 
it was, which would so aid him in learning 
the law as it is, that his old supremacy 
would shortly be reestablished. The chan- 
ges of the law have been gradual, — never 
very violent, never per saltum. Its course 
has been progressive, but not interrupted; 
and an actual, an important connexion ex- 
its between its various conditions in various 
periods. Only the last links of the chain are 
felt by us ; they not only bind together the 
interests, and properties, and rights of ail, 
and form them into one beautiful structure ; 
but they are held fast to an unbroken se- 
ries, which goes far backwards into the 
depths of almost forgotten ages. Cases 
are now perpetually recurring, which are 
deeply affected by a reference to cases that 
occurred centuries ago. Let any one run 
through a volume of Pickering^s Reports, 
and he will see how often court and coun- 
sel are compelled, by a necessity they 
cannot evade if they would, to call upon 
obsolete law, to help them to the right 
understanding and administration of actual 
law. No doubt, students are sometimes 
embarrassed and exposed to some tax of 
time and labour, by the negligence of au- 
thors whose works are put into their hands, 
in not stating with sufficient distinctness how 
much of what they are reading is directly, 
and how much is indirectly applicable to the 
law of the present day. But this fault can 
in no wise be chai^ged upon Professor 
Steams ; indeed, his clearness and precis- 
ion in this respect constitutes a vexy larg^ 
part of the value of his work. The student 
will be able to distinguish our system of 
real actions from that now in practice in 
England. He will not only sec, but be in 
some measure taught to account for the sin- 
gular fact, that forms and processes, and 
legral remedies, which had become nearly 
olMolete in England when our fatliers came 
from her shores, have been retained, or 
rather revived, here, — stripped of the thou- 
sand inconveniences and embarrassments 
which brought them into disuse, and wrought 
into a system more simple, more useful, and 
far better in every respect than that now 
in use in England, or in those states which 
have adhered with blinder fidelity to the 
models upon which their rules and forms of 
jurisprudence are fashioned. 

It is due to Professor Stearns to remark, 
that his precedents are, in every respect, 
excellent; and we need not remind any 
practising lawyer, how much a collection 
of precedents of this kind, well arranged 
for convenient reference, has been wanted. 

Mr Chipman^s Essay was published some 
time since, so long, perhaps^ that it may be 
thought almost beyond our reach. We no- 
tice itf however, because we should be glad 
to make it better known to our lawyers, 
not only for the good it may do them, but 



that Mr Chipman, and other men of equal 
ability, may be induced to make other books 
of similar character. It is intended to be 
one of that class, of which the inimitable 
''Essay on Bailments," by Sir William 
Jones, was the prototype, and, as we hope, 
the precursor of many yet to come* To 
use tlie language of the last mentioned 
work, ^ if all the titles, which Blackstonc 
professed only to sketch in elementary dis- 
courses, were filled up with exactness and 
perspicuity. Englishmen" (and we as the 
descendants of Englishmen, and co-heirs 
with the present race of the better part of 
their admirable system of law) '* might 
hope, at length, to possess a digest of their 
laws which would leave but little room for 
controversy, except in cases depending on 
their particular circumstances." 

The administration of the laws of our 
author^s own State, is, indeed, judging from 
the account he gives of it in his Preface, 
in a wuful case. The Legislature, he tells 
us, in effect, consists of but one branch 
only ; the judges arc annually elected by 
this legislature ; Justices of the Peace have 
jurisdiction to the amount of one hundred 
dollars ; ^ statutes are multiplied, and set- 
tled rules of the common law are set aside 
by statutes, and those statutes frequently 
altered, amended, explained, or repealed — 
and frequently, from a supposed wrong con- 
struction of a statute by the judiciary, an 
explanatory statute has been passed, of 
more doubtful construction than the statute 
which they attempted to explain ;"•— " and 
it has often been made a question whether 
the law should be altered, or a judgment set 
aside by an act of the Legislature, and the 
judges displaced." Such a state of things 
must sooner or later work its own cure, 
and no palliatives can prolong the time 
when the people must, for their own pro- 
tection, provide for a permanent judiciary, 
and less fluctuation in their laws. Our au- 
thor proposes, as remedies, tlie publication 
of all decided cases, and of such Essays as 
his own. Their books of Reports would 
probably resemble Southard's New Jersey 
Reports, where five sixths of the cases are 
on certiorari from Justices of the Peace, 
and more than one half terminate with the 
ominous words, ** Let judgment be revers- 
ed." Besides, of what service would the 
Reports be, if the Legislature, taking of- 
fence at the decision of one set of judges, 
remove them, and appoint others for the 
very purpose of overturning the prior de- 
cisions. If numerous essays as good as the 
one before us be published, and every ab- 
struse title be by them plainly elucidUited, 
still, though the jtidg^ of one year take the 
law of these essays for their guide, the next 
year's judges, from a spirit of contradiction, 
may forbid their being read in the courts. 
Such a course of things cannot go on. 

Mr Chipman's proposed forms of declar- 
ing and pleading in actions on contracts 
for the delivery of specific articles, and his 
observations on what ought to be the legal 
effect of the verdict, and on the measure of 
damages, seem to us sound and just ; and we 
hope that the system which he recommends. 
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may be adopted in practice. We fully 

concur with him in the observation which 

he makes in his Preface, that the law on this 

subject cannot be settled by statutes ; '* that 

a volume of laws might be enacted on this 

sing^le branch of jurisprudence, and still 

leave the system imperfect ; — the law must 

be settled by a course of judicial decisions." 

Before we conclude, we think it our duty 

to animadvert upon one passage in this 

book, which is wholly gratuitous, and which 

we were very sorry to see. It occurs on 

pages 22, 23, and is this : 

I know it is very common for a person who eon 
write to request a by-stander to put his name to a 
note; but such triifling with written instruments 
oocht not to be permitted; it is a practice wholly 
unknown to the common law. Written contracts, 
in law and reason, hold a higher place than mere 
verbal contracts, not only as to the certainty of the 
precise terms of the contract, but as to the degree 
of certainty that the contract was entered into by 
the parties. But set aside the evidence of hand 
writing, and written contracts would fall below ver- 
bal contracu as it respects the certainty of their 
execution. Admit as proof of the execution of a 
note, that the defendant directed a by-stander to 
put his name to it, and proof of a consideration is 
dispensed with, as also proof of the contract on 
which the note was given, and should the witness 
be guilty of perjury, it could not be easily detect- 
ed ; beside, men are distinguished by their hand 
writing, wi^ the same degree of ease and certain- 
ty, asby ^eir countenances ; bence, a higher de- 
gree of certainty in the proof of hand writing than 
ui the proof of a verbal contract. The law does 
not, therefore, admit evidence that a tiiird person 
was directed to put the defesdaat's name to the 
note, to be substituted for the more certain evidence 
of the hand writing of the defendant. There is no 
necessity for the admission of such testimony, for 
if the plaintiff ftil of provina the execution of the 
note, yet if he can prove ue contract on which 
the note was given, he may still recover his de- 
mand. 

With great deference to Mr Chipman, 
we must be permitted to state, that we 
thought the practice which he reprobates 
quite well known to the common law, so 
well indeed, that a maxim supporting it had 
been established from time immemorial, to 
wit, '^ Qui facit per aliura facit per se." 
Mr Chipman admits that this is a common 
practice, which, alone, would, we think, be 
an argument in its favour. He urges the 
danger of perjury, and the superior cer- 
tainty affoivled by the evidence of hand- 
writing. If the note were signed by an 
agent with his own name and the promis- 
sors, which Mr Chipman allows to be valid, 
is the evidence of handwriting greater or 
the danger of perjury less ? In aueh case 
parol proof must be given of the agents au- 
thority, which Lb exactly the danger against 
which he wishes to guard. It is not necessary 
in declaring on a promissory note to aver 
that the hand of the promisaor is subscribed 
thereto ; but in one case it was so declared, 
and the evidence being that it was signed 
by a third person in the presence acid by 
the direction of the person whose name was 
written. Lord £llenborough was inclined 
that the proof waa sufficient to support the 
declaration, though if it had purported on 
the face of the instrument to have been 
signed by an agent, the variance would 
bav€ b«eB fatal** We believe that this is 



a well established and legal practice both 
in England and in this country. In this 
Commonwealth it is expressly authorised 
by statute even in so important an instru- 
ment as a will. If we were to use the same 
liberty with Mr Chipman that he has taken 
with the ancient English judges, we should 
guess, that his secret reason for assailing 
this practice was a little infection of the 
fondness for legislation with which, in his 
ramarks upon Sie case of Weld vt, Hadley, 
he charges his fellow citizens of Vermont 

We hope the author will meet with the 
success that he deserves, and be encouraged 
to write other essays as clear and logical 
as this, upon the subjects which he enume- 
rates in his Preface. Though not intended 
for the profession, we doubt not that in 
their hands they will be most useful ; few 
people can afford to purchase law books at 
the high price which they must necessarily 
bear ; and we hope the picture of an igno- 
rant lawyer, which is drawn by Mr Chipman 
with so much force in his Preface, is not a 
picture of a majority of the profession in 
Vermont; we are sure it will represent 
very few indeed in Massachusetts. 

We ought perhaps in justice to state,-— a 
remark which we are sorry to say is equally 
applicable to many of our modem law 
books, both English and American,— that 
neither of these works is free from typo> 
g^phical errors, which offend the eye, 
though few of them obscure the sense. This 
is the more to be regretted in the first of them, 
as the typography is eminently beautifuL 

* See 2 Camp. 405. Hehnsley ««. Loader, and 5 
Esp. 180, Levy v«. Wilson. 
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A VISIT TO STONEHEIiGE. 

that bug9 pile (from some abyss 

Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) 
Whose hoary diadem of pendant rocks 
Confines the shrill-voiced whirlwind, round and 

round 
Eddying within iu vast circumference, 
On barum*8 naked plain. 

IVordswortiCs Excursion. 



September 11, 1820. 

Stoivehenge lies about eight miles from 
Salisbury ; and it would have been a pity 
and a shame if I had left this part of the 
country, without visiting so remarkable an 
object. So this morning I jumped into a 
post-chaise for the purpose. 

Our course was to the nortliwest, and 
soon brought us to a wide, chalky, desert 
tract, called ScUisbury Plain, The day 
was hot, and the atmosphere clear; and 
from one of the undulating eminences which 
alone diversify this barren waste, I could 
plainly distinguish, at the distance of five 
miles, what I knew must be Stonehcnge. 
The appearance was like a number of small 
black dots, or like a flock of sheep when 
they are at the distance of a mile or so from 
the spectator. I then lost sight of it ; but 
from another rising in the ground, which 
the post boy said was three miles from it, I 
caught it s^ain. It was now so distinct 



that I could plainly discern the form and 
position of the several stones which compose 
it ; — and yet I must confess to a secret feel- 
ing of disappointment; but it was all my 
own fault; I either had forgotten, or did not 
correctly know, their true size^ and foolishly 
expected, I beUere, to find each particular 
stone as tall as a church tower. I speedily 
reasoned myself, however, into a proper 
mood, and disappointment then gave place 
to continually increasing admiration. For 
the remainder of the three miles we kept it 
in full view, still growing and growing, as 
we gained upon it, bU at last we quitted 
the beaten road, and driving over the short 
dry turf, stopped immediately beneath it 

So many of the stones have fallen, that 
the whole seems at first sight to be a con- 
fused assemblage of enormous masses of 
rock ; bnt after a while you discover three 
concentric circles of upright stones, and in 
the centre a single stone lying imbedded in 
the ground, which is called the altar. The 
most remarkable oi tbese circles is the 
terior one, compotid of huge blocks a 
twenty feet high, i^en feet wide, and 
feet ttiick ; every two of which formei ^ 
supported a thira, of nearly the same size, 
which has been called the impost, and which 
is rudely fastened to its two supporting pil- 
lars by a ball and socket joint The three to- 
gether, have received the appellation of 
trilithon. In this circle there are only 
two of these trilithons remaining entire. 
The second circle is composed of stones 
which are no more than seven feet high, 
and are separate pillars. But in the out- 
ward circle they rise to the height of four- 
teen feet, and are again formed into trili- 
thons, several of which are standing and 
perfect. 

There have been many theories started 
with respect to the purpose and origin of 
this monument, a number of which have 
been collected together and printed at 
Salisbury in a small pamphlet The two 
most prevalent are, the one, that it is a 
military trophy of the ancient Britons, and 
the other that it is a Druidical temple. But 
the truth is, that there is no authentic his- 
tory relating to it; and it is next to an 
impossibility that any thing should ever 
be ascertained of its design or erection ; 
but there it stands, the gloomy monarch of 
this lonely plain — the hoary record of an 
age that has no chronicle — the mighty 
work of nameless men — the scene and the 
witness of events that have long since 
gone down to oblivion; — there it stands, 
and there it has stood, while centuries of 
suns have poured their fiercest beams upon 
it, and winter after winter has brought the 
driving snow, and the pelting rain, and the 
sweeping wind, to help time on to its de- 
struction ; — but there it stands, and there 
it will stand, a wonder and a monument, 
when our histories, like its own, are for- 
gotten. 

At the distance of fifty or sixty yards to 
the northeast of the main structure, and 
leaning towards it, is a laige single stone, 
sixteen feet high, called the Friar^s heeL 
This name V& C"wsw«.\sa5k Nte^i^o^ ^^s^r. -s^-'^-kx 
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and traditioDal account of the erection of 
Stonebcng^e— not the most learned or prob- 
able, perha|)8, but certainly the most amus- 
ing. It seems, according to this account, 
that the stones which now compose Stone- 
henge, were ooce the property of an old 
woman in Ireland, and grew in her back 
yard. The famous necromancer, Merlin, 
having set his heart on possessing them, 
mentioned tho affair to the Devil, who 
promised to obtain them for him. For this 

{mrpose, assuming which he did without tho 
east difficulty, the appearance of a gentle- 
man, he visited the oldlroman, and pouring 
a bag of money on her table, told her ho 
would give her as many of the pieces for 
the stones in her ground, as she could reck- 
on while he was taking them away. Think- 
ing it impossible for one person to manage 
them in almost any g^ven time, she closed 
with his proposal immediately, and began 
forthwitli to count the money ; but she had no 
sooner laid her hand on the first coin, than 
the old one cried ou^^Ji^ld \ for your stones 
^^gone !' The old woman ran to her win- 
.^^Kapd looking out iflb her back yard, 
^Pmu that it was rca^ so^her stones 
were gone. The Arch Enemy had, in the 
twinkling of an eye, taken them ail down, 
tied them together, and was now flying 
away with them. As he was crossing tlie 
river Avon, at Bulford, the string which 
bound the stones became loose, and one of 
them dropped into the stream, where it still 
may be seen ; with the rest, however, he 
arrived safe on Salisbury Plain, where, in 
obedience to Merlin's instructions, he be- 
gan to set them up again. The work, in 
the hands of such a builder, went on swim- 
mingly, and the Devil was so well pleased 
with it, that as he was placing the last 
stone, he declared, with an intention, no 
doubt, of teazing the restless curiosity of 
mankind, that no one should ever know 
where the pile came from, or how it came 
there. In this part of the business he was 
disappointed; for a Friar, who had lain 
concealed about the work, loudly replied, 
*That is more than thou canst tell, Old 
Nick.' This put the Devil in such a rage, 
that pulling up the nearest stone by Uie 
roots, he threw it at the Friar, with the de- 
sign of crushing him ; but the Friar was 
too nimble for him — the stone only struck 
his heel ; and thus he gave it its present 
name, and escaped to let the world know 
who was the architect of Stonehengt;, 

They who still persist in giving no credit 
to the Friar^s information, have been ex- 
ceedingly puzzled in endeavouring to ac- 
connt for the elevation of such huge col- 
iimos, in an age which must have been so 
rude and ignorant. The solution given by 
Rowland Imsthe merit of ingenuity, although 
it cannot be determined that the method 
suggested Jjy him was that employed by the 
real builders. I give it in his own words. 
^The powers of tho lever, and of the inclin- 
ed plane, being some of the first things un- 
derstood by mankind in the art of building, 
it may be well conceived that our first an- 
cestors made use of them ; and we may im- 
sgjite, that ID order to erect such a prodi- 1 



gious monument as Stouchenge, they cliose 
where they found, or made where such 
were not fit for their hands, small aggeres, 
or mounds of fiim and solid earth for an 
inclined plane, flatted and levelled at top ; 
up the sloping sides of which, with great 
under levers upon lixed fulcimcnts, and with 
balances at the end of them to receive into 
them proportioned weights and counter- 
poises, and with hands enough to guide and 
manage the engines, they that way, by lit- 
tle and little, heaved and rolled up those 
stones they intended to erect on the top of 
the hillock, where laying them along, they 
dug holes in the earth at the end of every 
stone intended for column or supporter, the 
depth of wtiich holes were equal to the 
length of tho stones, and then, which was 
easily done, let slip the stones into these 
holes straight on end ; which stones, so sunk 
and well closed about with earth, and the 
tops of them level with the top of the mount 
on which the other flat stones lay, it was 
only placing tliose incumbent flat stones 
upon tho tops of the supporters, duly bound 
and fastened, and taking away the earth 
from between them almost to the bottom of 
the supporters, and there then appeared 
what we now call Stonebenge." 

Concerning the origin and derivation of 
the name Stonehenge, there is as much di- 
versity of opinion as upon any other cir- 
cumstance relating to it. Inig^ Jones says, 
"This antiquity, because the architraves 
are set upon the heads of the upright stones, 
and hang as it were, in the air, is gene- 
rally known by the name of Stone-Henge,^^ 
^ The true Saxon name," says Gibson, in 
Camden's Britannia, ** seems to be Stan- 
hengest, — from the memorable slaughter 
which Hengist, the Saxon, here made of the 
Britons. If this etymology may be allowed, 
then that other received derivation from the 
hanging of stones, may be as far from the 
truth, as that of the vulgar SUme^edgty from 
stones set on edge." An anonymous writer, 
about the year 1660, who calls his piece 
'* A Fool's Bolt soon shot at Stonage,^' ap- 
pears to me to be gravely quizzing the an- 
tiquaries and etymologists ; — if be is not, 
he is himself the most ridiculous of the 
whole fraternity. He pretends to have 
discovered every thing concerning this pile, 
the when, the how, the why, and the where- 
fore, and divides his article into twelve 
particulars, the second of which relates to 
the contested derivation. Hear it! "2. My 
second particular is, that a bloody battle was 



trinkets, &c. As companions to Stone- 
henge, these barrows add much to the ef- 
fect of tlie scene, and heighten the feci- 
iogs of contemplative solemnity which are 
wrought up in the bosom of the beholder. 
There is notiiing modem near the place for 
miles; — here is the vast and venerable 
monument, and scattered here and there 
about it, are the primitive graves of men 
who were doubtless familiar with its mys- 
teries, but whose knowledge sleeps with 
them, as soundly as they do. It seems as if 
there must be some old and mighty sympa- 
thy between these remnants of a vanished 
age ; as if in the deep silence of the sultry 
noon tliey might meditate together on the 
departed glories of their time ; or, when the 
midnight storm was high, might borrow its 
exulting voice to talk of their well kept se- 
crets, of battle and of victory — while every 
human car was distant, and the sailing 
clouds, and the glancing stars, alone looked 
on at their solemn dialogrue. 

In returning to Salisbury, I took a differ- 
ent road from that which brought me to 
Stonehenge, and at the end of two miles 
came to tlie village of Amesbury. While 
the postillion stopped here to refresh him- 
self and his horses, I walked out, and pass- 
ing a small, but old and piturcsque church, 
entered the grounds of Amesbury House, a 
mansion belonging to Lord Douglas. The 
building was designed by Inigo Jones, and 
is a handsome looking house, but fast going 
to decay, as the present possessor has not 
inhabited it for years. The walls arc de- 
faced, the windows boarded up, and the 
glass broken. The grounds are as desolate 
as the dwelling ; the banks of the Avon, 
which winds through them, are overgrown 
with long grass and bushes, and its stream 
is choked with mud and reeds ; a bridge, 
with a summer-house in the Chinese &ahHiii 
built upon it, is made almost iinpassable by 
its own ruins ; the path is strewn with dead 
leaves and withered branches; the dial 
stone is overturned, and there is not even 

^ One reae of the wilderness lefl on its stalk*. 
To maik where a garden had been.** 

Feelings more deeply sad and sorrowAit 
are peVhaps inspired by scenes like thls^ 
than by the remains of a more distant 
age;— decay is premature, and rain has 
come befi)re its time ; the traces of desola- 
tion are marked upon familiar things, and 
the efiects of many years have overtaken 
the workmanship of yesterday. 

When I returned to the inn, I iSMmd die 



fought near Stonagc. For the very name | chaise waiting for me. The sun was now very 



Stonage signifles Slnne^xUlle ; the last syl- 
lable cLgt coming from the Greek ityihy a 
furiotu battle, &x,; so that all that have 
built their opinion of this monument on any 
other foundation than a bloody battle, have 
built Stonag^s in the air." — But enough of 
this. 

After having viewed the monument it- 
self, the attention is attracted to the nu- 
merous barrows f or sepulchral mounds, by 
which it is surrounded. Several of these 
have been opened, and have been found to 
contain cinerary urns, metal and glass 
beads, weapons of brass and iroOi cups, 



powerful, and its rays, by being leflectcd 
from the chalky road, were rendered doubly 
burning. Neither was there any thing in 
the scenery to refresh the spirit and cool 
the blood ;— the harvest was over, and the 
fields were all dry stubble ;— not a cottage 
was to be seen, nor any living thing, ex- 
cepting a shepherd whom we met, with his 
coat stripped off* and thrown over hir should- 
er, covered with dust, and driving a flodt <»f 
panting sheep over the heated downs» 

Within two miles of Salisbury, and at a 
short distance firom the road, are Ihn nnns 
of Old Barum. The only dwaUipt anr it 
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i» a humble pot-hoine, at which we ilopped. 
A path through its htUe g^nlea leaJiout 
npoo the ruiiu. Tbeyare v«ry inconitdEn' 
btei an irregular (aouiid of earth incloin^ 
k ipace of two Ihoumid feet in diameter, 
anil a yard or two of cnunblitif stono wall ; 
yet thit place Bends two members to par- 
liamoat, that u, the proprietor of the Land 
■end» them. Home Tooke wat oDce re- 
tamed fromthii thoroughly rotleDburough. 
Two lad* were ploaghing- immedialelj un- 
der the ramparta. 

Vcrut, et, Uib), dicct, hzc quoque ctHn liiit. 



coloun do to the eye, — a ieiuatioD of re- 
poie, after the coatemplatiou of glaring 
utd ofiensive bues. 

The Complete Angler ii in the form of 
a dialogue between a Fowler, a Hunter, 
and a Fisher, who meet lo^elber bj acci- 
dent and enter iDto a discuaiiaa of the 
meriti of their reapectlTe pursuits. The lint 
ipeakei is the Fowler, from whose pane- 
gfjrioon his rocatioD, and ever; thing eiin- 
nectcJ with it, 1 would make one extract. 

" But the nigh tiiigale, another of ni; airy 
creatures, breathes such sweet loud music 
out of hi^r little ioilrumeatal throat, thai 
might make maokind to think miracles ate 
not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the labourer ileepi securely, shiouid hear, 
as I have reiy often, the clear ain, the 
sweet deacants, the natural riung and rail- 
ing, the doubling and redoubling of her voice. 
All the world has bean! of Isaac Wal- ! ™«''' ^^^ **« '■'^'^ "t"™ «"^^ ""^ "J- 
ton's "fascinating little volume"— for all the ^'^ "**=* ""»"= *"*' *'"'' P™*"!*^ *''"■ "^ 
world has n?ad the Sketch Book— but fe« i •""'' '" heaven, whon thou a&nlesl bad 
in this country have ever read it. Arihougti , ""^ "^'^ ■""»" ■"" ^''f^" 
it has passed through many editions lince iis ' The Hiiuter follows, with appro[wiate 
first publication in 1653, it ha " -— - 

been comparatively 

you may have readers who will be amused by 
some account of the work and its aulbor 
The edition which is now before mc* is ii 
■ Ivss expensive form, than the fonner odo' 
have usually been. All the eogravinga afi 
omitted, which deprives the work of oni 
charm, that the author teems to have made , 

no small account of, observiDg that » bp I '""ff'"^- In the course of their walk they 
who likes not the book should like the es- ! ■»**' "'"' " P"""'? ""gaged in hunting the 
cellenl picture of the trout, and some of tilt I ''*^''- **" *■"' oc™«"'n the Anglf 
ollierfiBh,whichImavtakeali!icrtyloconi-l^'' ^^ Huntsman with a queslioi 
mend, because they concern not iiiysclf." j "^ *" °"^' "'"ch has worried wiser heads 
The author of this celebrated [rcadsp '*'"' '''•' "*" ^*> learned in the law of our 
was born at StEffbrd, in the year laS3; ami I"*" ''"^ 
lojud-efrora the style of liis literary per- ^ "^"c- I pray, honest Huntsman, let me 
fonminccs, must liavc received a good Enp- i "^ S°^ " pl*!a«an« question ; do you bunt 
liib education. Some time before the year ' ' '**^ •"■ " J"'^ '" 

1624 he settled io London as a lempitrr or ; f"*" a™ pieces of deli^tfnl poetn 
lincu-^rapcr, which employment be con- •ottered through the volume; the toU 
tinued to follow till 1843, when ho retirt,! 1 1°^°? '■ " favourable specimen. I 
from businrss and spent the ivuiainder oi" ■"=" '' '"*^'r published in a journal 
his life, wliich was protr.-icted to tlic ad- 1 property of an English poetess, whe 
vanccil age of ninety, •• nii)stlv in the fami- : "''^ "*»"' eighty years after Walton 
lies of the eminent cler^vm>-D of England, '''^' '^ ^" ^'^^'^ accredited to divera old 
by whom he was much beloved." He wrore ""tliors; hut is attributed by Walton Mm- 
tte biography of Sir John Donne, Sir Hbti- "i'' '^ Hubbard. 



manv vcars praise of bis favourite amusement, and the 
book andlLhinIc Pi'liei' concludes the debate with a long 

course on (he pleasures of angling, which 
makes a convert of the tbrmer. The Fowl- 
er soon leaves tliem, while the Fisher goes 
on through the remainder of the book, to in- 
struct his new disciple in the beat methods 
: of catching and cooking the various 
I which iniiabit the streams and pondi 



ry WotloD, and other eminent persons; bul 
the present work is the one 'o which he 
bas owed his celebrity. It is chiefly rc- 
markuble for the tone of simplicity, benevo- 
lence, and gentleness, (hat breathes througii 
the whole. We feel ourselves acquainted 
with the author ; and when we contemplate 
his quiet cbeerfulncss and primitive morali- 
ty and charity, and remember that be lived 
through the stormy periods of the reign of 
Charles L, the protectorate of Croniweli, 
and the licentious days which succeeded 
the Restoration, we cannot wonder that tit 
was, as be is said to have been, *■ well he- 
toved of all good men." Amid the turmuil 
and vicei of the time, the characltr of 
Watlon aflbrds to the mind, what certain 

Jhe^mpteta Anifler of luRC Walton and 



niehtiJsl'ofthct 
Sweet dews ihall i 



Id calm, so bright, 

lep Ihy bll NHight, 
ior ibou most dia, 
le hue, Bu^ry anil brave, 



Sweet iprin^. foil efiWMI days and rows, 
A box Kbeir. twtau rampund lis ; 
My music ibowi jou have jrour closu, 

Only ■ intiiTX ind Tinnoua tool, 

LiLe spBion'd timbir, never gives, 

llut u'bcD tbo wbois world tunu to c«al, 

then chiefly lives. 

1 might select Ibr your readen many 

beautiful extracts from this tittle woric, 

but would much rather, for tfaeir lakea, 

they slundd w«k thna tn ttMUMlrat; and 
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shall take uiy leave of it with the fcillaw- 

"Look I under that broad beech tree I 
I down, when 1 was last this way a fiali- 
g. And the birds io the adjoining grow 
!emed to have a frif^adly contention with 
1 ecbo, wlwise dead voice »eemed to liT« 
I a hollow tree near to the brow of that 
primrose liilL There I sat viewing tbf 
silver streams gliile silently toward tbeir 
itre, the tempestuous sea; ]'~t irmrtimn 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stooMt 
which broke their ifavea, ami turned tbcoi 

And this description of the mode of codl- 
ing a pike [pickerel], which is sufficieotly 
appetizing. , 

" But if this direction to catch a Pike 
lus do you 00 good, yet I am certain thit 
direction, how to roast him when he is 
caught, is choicely good ; ibr I hare tried 
it, and it is something the better for sot 
being comoion. But with my diractioB 
lu must take thi Tallinn, that your Pike 
ust not be a amal^oDC, that is, it mus^^ 
ore than half a Jjii, and should be big^^^L 
" First, open yobr Pike at the gills^O^r 
if need be, cut also a little slit towards the 
beLy. Out of then take bis guts ; and 
keep his liver, which you aro to shred very 
amall, with thyme, swoet marjoram, and a 
little winter^avory ; to these put soma 
pickled (naters, and some anchovies, two 
or throe, both these last whole, for tbe an- 
chovies will melt, and the oystera should 
noti to these you must add also a pound of 
sweet butter, which yon are to mii with 
the herbs that are shred, and let them all 
be well salted. If the Pike be mor« than 
a yard long, then j'on may put into thew 
borbs more than a pound, or if he be 1««, 
then less butter will suffice : These, being 
thus mixed, with a blade or two of mace, 
must be put into the Pike's belly : and tb«n 
his belly so eewed up as to keep all tha 
butter in his belly if it be possible ; if not, 
then as moch as you possihty can. B«t 
take not olf the scales. Then you are to 
thruet the spit tbrongh bia mouth, out at hit 
aili And then take four or five or six split 
ticks, or very thin laths, end a oonveiuant 
quantity of t^w or filleting; these lattu 
are to be tied round about the Pike's body 
from his bead to his tail, and tbe tape tiol 
somewhat thick, to prevent his breaking ar 
falling off from tbe spit. Let him be roast- 
ed very leisurely ; and often basted with 
claret wine and anchovies and bolter mix- 
ed together; and also with what moistara 
falls from him into the pan. When ymi 
have roasted him siiffloiently you are to txdd 
under him, when you unwind or cat the 
tape that ties him, such a dish a* you pur- 
poae to eat him out of; and let him fUt in- 
to it with tbe sauce that is roasted in bis 
belly ; and by this means the Pike will be 
kept unbroken and complete. Then, totbe 
sauce which was within, and also thai saaoe 
in the pan, yon are to add a fit quantity of 
the beat butter, and to aqueete thie juice of 
three or four oranges. Lastly, you may 
either put it Into the Pike, with dta oysteta, 
tm tdimt of gariinfc, and tak* tt ^Aal*. 
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outf when the Pike is cot off the spit; or^ 
to g;ive the sauce i hogoo, let the dish into 
which you let the Pike faU be rubbed with 
it ; the using or not using of this garlick is 
left to your discretion. M. B. 

^ Tins dish of meat is too good for any 
but anglers, or very honest men; and I 
trust you will prove both, and therefore I 
have trusted you with this secret" 

Very sensitire readers may be occasionally 
surprised with a kind of professional hard- 
heartedness, which mingles oddly enough 
with Walton's general benignity and ten- 
derness; as when, in giving directions 
touching the catching of pickerel, he or- 
ders his pupil to bait the hook with a living 
|rog, and especially requires him to pass 
the barb througli the struggling reptile 
**as tenderly tu though you hoed Aim." 

The work of Cotton, which is added to 
that of Walton in this edition, is a sort of 
imitation or continuation of it, being in- 
tended to supply the deficiencies of the 

tter in the partiovlar of fly-fishing, and 
manufacture of artificial nies. 
Si 

AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

Gr£At differences exist between us and 
Other cultivated nations, in respect to the 
number and character of our scholars. Our 
land is not cumbered with literati, so nu- 
merous and so distinguished from all who 
follow other pursuits, as to constitute a clou 
by themselves. This fact is often mention- 
ed at home and abroad ; it has been lament- 
ed by Americans, and cast in their teeth by 
foreigners, as matter of reproach and ob- 
loquy. We grant that the circumstance 
exists, but are disposed to view it in a very 
different light ; to us it appears as a proof 
and a promise of a better condition of na- 
tional intellect than has characterized any 
other people. 

In considering questions of this kind,— 
in forming an estimate of the worth of 
scholarship and the homage due to learned 
men, men are apt to be misled by a common 
and very influential error ;— they too often 
do not understand, or do not recollect, while 
they reason,— that knowUdgt is not ioi«- 
dom. The former we reganl as an indis- 
pensable instrument, as a means of vast 
and inestimable value ; but standing by it- 
■elf, and employed in no uses, it is worth- 
• less as any other neglected or misused tool. 
Wisdom is a very different thing ; it is the 
end which science respects, and only so far 
as it respects this end should science be 
Talued. It has an absolute and. momentous 
worth ; and men may well strive for it as 
£>r an unspeakable good, and value it in 
others as a quality which gives a ri^tful 
olaim to the highest respect We under- 
stand by this word, leammgy simply an 
acquaintance, more or less extensive or ac- 
cnrate, with words and things as they ac- 
tnally are or were ; with the literary works 
of different ages and nations ; with the 
facts, which, together with certain arrange- 
ments and nomenclatures, constitute what 
are usually called the sciences; and with 
^kf Jaogvagei employed in rahoos times 



and places for the utterance of thought 
By wisdom we mean something very differ- 
ent;— the power of distinctly perceiving 
and rightlv using those absolute trutlw 
which should control and may improve man 
as a moral and spiritual being ; seeing a 
thing not only as it is in itself, but in its 
uses ; and of making all attainments, all 
circumstances do service in the forming of 
correct judgments upon the relations, the 
duties, and the hopes which the vicissitudes 
of life may offer. It is obvious,— if the 
words are thus rightly used,— that learning 
is only to be valued as the instrument of 
wisdom ; and if it be equally obvious that 
scholars are not always sages, and that such 
a condition of society, and such habits and 
tastes as can alone create and supply a nu- 
merous class of eminently learned men, 
will direct the energies and efforts of the 
finest and strongest intellect towards pur- 
suits, which lead rather from than to sound 
wisdom,— then it will be conceded that the 
want of such a class should not be lament- 
ed by us. 

That scholars are not always, and of ne- 
cessity, iagee^ sounds a little too much like a 
truism to be illustrated at great length. 
Upon this point common opinion may be 
adduced as good evidence. The world 
deems it impossible, that a man should be 
one of t/iem,— that he should be prompt, 
shrewd, full of resources, conversant with 
realities and judging wisely about them, 
and at the same time a laborious, hard- 
reading student, a man of vast erudition, 
saturated, as it were, with book knowledge, 
and altogether an eminent scholar. And 
the world is right about it, for the thing is 
impossible. An eminent scholar — we use 
the phrase as meaning one who would take 
rank with those whom it would indicate in 
Europe, one who belonged to the same 
class and had reached the same grade— an 
eminent scholar can only have become so 
by a life passed where the best uses of life 
are well nigh forgotten,— in his closet 
His solitary lamp has not been shining 
through the silent watches of many nights, 
that he might record his thoughts touching 
the duties or hopes of man, or the science 
of mind, or the great mystery of govern- 
ment, or the wise economy of public 
wealth — for he is not a philosopher, nor a 
statesman, nor a politician; he has not 
sought the accomplishment of elegant lite- 
rature only as it is the fairest ornament of 



own fancy, perhaps to fantastic or false con- 
clusions, unchecked by the restraining in- 
fluence of comparison or conflict with other 
minds. Man is essentially social, because 
the needs of his nature make him so ; and 
it is not more true, that did we not congre- 
gate, cities could not be builded nor the 
arts of life be practised, than it is that our 
thoughts and feelings require, nay imperi- 
ously demand, |)erpetual and intimate asso- 
ciation with our fellows. Solitude and un- 
disturbed meditation are often good— -but 
chiefly if not only good, as they serve to 
ripen or store away for use, tlie fruits which 
have been gathered in society. Now the 
recluse scholar has not only lost all the ad- 
vantage, but with the habit perhaps the 
power of freely interchanging his opinions 
and feelings with other men. Again ; his 
character is injured because he is accus- 
tomed to value his acquisitions and his ob- 
jects, by a false test We are not about 
to enter upon a disquisition as to the proper 
objects of effort, or the most useful modes 
of employment ; they are obvious enough 
for our purposes ; as it is obvious enough that 
he who invents a steam-engine which shall 
give to ten men the power of a thousand, 
has done a better thing than if his ingenui- 
ty were employed in suggesting an original 
guess as to the position of a comma or an 
accent in some questionable Greek ver«e. 
This is an extreme case, but it serves to 
illustrate the principle ; and without far- 
ther inquiry into the abstract nature of 
utility, we would assert, or rather agree, 
with what it is the fashion to assert now-a- 
days, — tljat the strong, direct tendency of 
all things in the present age, is towards 
utility. This, men are beginning to look 
at as the end of all exertion; and things 
are getting to be valued only by their pow- 
er of promoting the uses of life. In this 
most important respect, this age is beyond 
all that have preceded it, and the nation of 
which we are a part, beyond all other na- 
tions; but the pertinacious industry, the 
resolute self-denial, the unwavering devo- 
tion of the whole mind, which are needed 
to win the scholar's crown, if they are not 
stimulated by a miserable and selfish ambi- 
tion for empty fame, for honour without ser- 
vice, suppose a thorough belief in the vast 
and real importance of that which he seeks» 
which must be a prejudiced, an absurd be- 
lief. He is pale with hard thought and 
broken sleep, and his body decays before 



the mind, nor has he loved its pure pleas- the morbid energy of his over-wrought 



ures only as an innocent and useful recrea- 
tion, — for he would call it detraction, or, at 
best, a very scant measure of justice, were 
one to give him credit for only so much 
skill in letters as could be thus acquired. 
He is a scholar,— an eminent scholar,— but 
nothing more, and therefore the best powers 
and efforts of his mind have been wasted in 
pursuits almost if not altogether frivolous ; 
some desirable advantages may result from 
his labours, but they are dearly purchased. 
The character he has formed, the habits he 
has acquired, are not those of most value. 
He has been accustomed to think out his 
own thoughts and follow the lead of hi^ 



mind ; but he thinks aU this well and ex- 
ults because he has turned over many vol- 
umes and learned what many men have 
thought, and written many pages for others 
to read, and taken an assured rank by the 
side of the ** eruditissimi" whom he wor- 
ships. This man may have been gifted 
with commanding talents, and may have 
won a high and far-reaching reputation; 
but bring him forth into the concerns of 
life ; let him teach bis weaker brethren to 
forego, to neglect or avoid this useless or 
evil thing and labour strenuously for that 
good one ; let him discriminate nicely for 
them and for himself between that which is 
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and that which it not detirable; let him 
help them who are busy in supplying the 
needs, enlarging the oomforts, and prevent- 
ing or cnring the evils of life ; let such be 
bis task, and his strength is as the feeble- 
ness of infancy. Now a character like 
this will his be, generally speaking, whom 
all men call an ^ eminent scholar;** and a 
character Uke this, this age, and especially 
this country, ought never to honour. 

But, we repeat, we are very far from 
feeling any contempt for learning; we 
would give to it, and to them who have it, 
due honour, and would hold out sufficient 
inducements for its due cultivation. Most, 
if not all, of the pursuits of life may be 
followed with more advantage by him who 
has been taught the rudiments of learning 
than by the wholly ignorant ; and in many 
of them high and valuable success cannot 
be attained without considerable acquaint- 
ance with literature. In our country there 
are some, tboogb not yet manv, who are 
not obliged to belong to anv profession, and 
not disposed to seek or hold public stations ; 
to such it is honourable to love literature; 
and their studies, though not perhaps very 
directly or largely beneficial, are yet some- 
thing more than *^ strenuous idleness." Let 
iw then have learning, and let us honour it 
Let our colleges be supplied with teachers 
competent to all the duties of instruction ; 
let all American productions, indicative of 
industry and ability and useful knowledge, 
be received with honourable welcome, and 
let them who may choose their occupations, 
and prefer literary pleasures to idleness or 
dissipation, be duly respected. But let us not 
forget, that only so much learning as is or 
may be uud is valuable, and let us especi- 
ally recognise and seek the most extensive, 
attainable, and important advantages of 
learning,— those which accompany the less- 
er degrees of it, and may be enjoyed by al- 
most all in the discharge of all their duties. 
Let our sehooU be supported by a perse- 
vering, liberal, and enlightened patronage, 
and every means be actively emplq}ed to 
secure to the intellect of each one of the 
people of this country so much cultivation 
and knowledge as shall enlarge and correct 
his views concerning all his duties and 
rights, and supply him with the best mo- 
tives for good conduct We shall then 
have no need to lament that few among our 
learned can abide a comparison with the 
eminent scholars of Europe. 

We shall, in a future number, state our 
opinion as to the condition of society which 
could create a numerous class of eminently 
learned men, and as to the character which, 
it is to be hoped, the scholars of this coun- 
try will have. 



LSTTcns raoM a travuxkr« 
No. U. 

Dublin, September 13. 

Oif Wednesday morning, twenty-four days 
after we embarked, we set foot on the Ur^ 
ra-firma of green Erin, and walked up the 
banks of the Liffy to the Custom Itave 



tavern, where we enjoyed an excellent 
breakfast We found here an American 
shipmaster, who saluted Capt M-— — much 
in the same way as he might have done 
had they parted the day before, when, in 
reality, they had not met, as I believe, for 
some years. But sailors soon become citi- 
zens of the world, and a few years, or a 
few thousand miles, appear to them of little 
consequence. In the course of the morning 
we walked to the Castle, a Saxon building, 
it is said, of great antiquity, to witness the 
daily parade of the guards now stationed in 
Dublin, consisting of light-infantry, caval- 
ry, and artillery, grenadiers, heavy cavalry, 
and Highlanders. These last swarm all 
over the city ; their dress is very pictur- 
esque; a blue bonnet encircled with a 
band of red plaid, and surmounted with 
black plumes, a white close jacket to the 
middle, and a philibeg, kilt, or short petti- 
coat, descending just below the middle of 
the thigh ; the limbs below are quite naked, 
except shoes and tartan hose, which do not 
reach to the knee ; a goat-skin bag before 
them, adorned with rows of tags or tassels re- 
sembling small shaving brushes, a musket, 
and a basket-hilted broadsword swung over 
their shoulders with a white leather belt, 
complete the array of these knights of *' the 
bottomless breeks." It must be a vile dress 
in winter. On returning from our walk 
we were informed that the officers of His 
Majesty's Customs, having been offended by 
some observations made by the Mate of the 
brig, had instituted a very particular 
search, and finding concealed in divers parts 
of the vessel, articles which they were 
pleased to consider contraband, had seized 
all the passengers* baggage, trunks, bedding, 
&c, and conveyed them away in triumph. 
Much alarmed at finding our property in the 
claws of such harpies, we hurried down to 
the Custom House, to inquire into the affair. 
Here we were detained till near two 
o'clock, and then obliged to depart unsat- 
isfied. All we could gret for an answer 
was, that our baggage might possibly be at 
Mr Rosborough's on Rogerson's quay. As 
this was at some distance, we resolved to dine 
upon the business, eating being generally a 
matter of paraipount importance for some 
days to landsmen, after a voyage across the 
Atlantic. In the afternoon we proceeded to 
Mr Uosborough's, where, after waiting till 
six P. M. in vain, as the grentleman was not 
at home, we returned in high dudgeon at hav- 
ing wasted half the day in this unprofitable 
pursuit In the evening we went to the 
theatre, to hear Miss Stephens in * Lionel 
and Clarissa.' The theatre appeared to me 
to be a little laj^ger than that in Boston, 
and, in general, not much more beautiful. 
In one particular it is better, the benches 
of tlie pit are covered and stuffed ; both men 
and women occupy it. The mode of light- 
ing by moon-light lamps, instead of candles, 
or common lamps, produces a pleasing ef- 
fect The scenerv seemed better painted 
and managed. All the lobbies and doors 
were guarded by armed Highlanders, to 
prevent or suppress riots, which are said 
to be not unoommoa. One of the actresses 




appeared with a large piece of court-plais- 
ter on her face, to cover a wound inflicted 
by a missile from the galleries a few nights 
before. I should have been wearied with 
the performance but for Miss Stephens, at 
whose exquisite singing I came as near rap- 
tures as was becoming. The nobility and 
gentry are now generally in the country, 
and the house was not very brilliant; but it 
was decently filled, or, rather, indecently, 
for, from the dress of some of the ladies, I 
should have supposed them to be Cyprians ; 
but P assured us he had seen Count- 
esses dressed lower and higher. The fol- 
lowing morning we found Mr Rosborougb, 
who treated us in a very gentlemanlike 
manner, examined our baggage slightly, 
refused any fee, and ofier«i to send it to 
any place we wished. We thanked him for 
his politeness in that hearty manner, which 
one is apt to use towards any man who gives 
a good impression, or removes a bad one. 
I have not seen one pretty face yet, 
from which it is, of course, reasonable to 
infer, after the sweeping manner of trav4 
lers, that the Irish bulies are not han< 
The general appearance of this city is mi 
superior to that of any I have ever seen, 
London not excepted, as well as I recollect* 
Through the middle of it runs the Liffy, a 
prettv river, probably about two hundrod 
and fifty or three hundred feet wide, quay- 
ed or edged on each side with hewn stone 
for a mile and a half Irish, or two miles 
English, and crossed by six stone, and one 
cast iron bridge. The quays are surmount- 
ed, through their whole length, sometimes 
with an open stone railing, at others, with a 
wall about two and a half feet high. Standing 
on one of these bridges, one may see nearly 
the whole way, up or down, thrtNigh the 
city. This river is a very convenient guide 
for strangers ; for, if one loses his way, be 
has only to g^ north or south, as the case 
may be, till he reaches it, and follow it to 
some known point, from which he may take 
a new departure. The streets abound with 
gentrv in slashed sleeves, yea, and slashed 
breeches too. I saw yesterday the na plui 
I iiKroof tatterdemalions— the very prince of 
rags— strolling along with his right hand in 
his breeches pocket, and his left in his bo- 
som, looking as if this fair world was cre- 
ated for his sole accommodation. This ta 
an exceedingly lazy people. About fifty 
rods below one of the bridges are two ferry 
boats, each rowed by two men, who g^t a 
good living by carrying those across at a 
half penny apiece, who are too indolent, or 
too busy, as the case may be, to walk to the 
bridge ; and one sees persons frequently, 
whose array would indicate them to be 
worth some sixpence or thereabouts, pay- 
ing their mite to save themselves a few 
rods of walking. 

I am amazed at the variety of vehicles 
here ; — tilburies, gingles, sociables, and a 
long etcetera of indescribable machines to 
put people in ridiculous situations. If any 
of you should feel a laudable desire to as- 
tonish the natives by sporting a sociable, 
the following is a recipe: Take a large 
round baiid4Muikett ^hott^ ^ ^ viuC Stt«CT<Kv. 
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and stout hogshead hoops, of each two, — i the sun had heen up some time. I was .' rock, which may be called real estate iti 



mount the hoops verticaily upon the axles 
of the wheels, by way of springs, and the 
hand-basket aa firmly as you can upon the 
hoops ; shafts like any other yehicle, and 
for the want of a tfuUy, take a donkey ; 
for a driver pnxiure the raggedest miscre- 
ant in B Yard, where they abound ; a 
Hingham bucket turned upside down may 
be lashed to the front of the basket for his 
teat, and the thing is complete. Get into 
the basket with any friend that will join 

Sou, and drive off, and if you are not turn- 
led into the mud before you got far, you 
will have better luck than every body has 
in a Bociable, The gingles, or jaunting cars, 
are constructed on a principle which is the 
reverse of the sociable ; for, as in the lat- 
ter it is obvious that the parties must ride 
face to face, in the former they are placed 
back to back, and are carried side foremost 
with the feet swinging in the air, from 
which you may furthcir infer that the so- 
ciable is the more genteel of the two. 
Dublin was formerly much infested with 
^Mendicants, who have since been in a great 
Veasure suppressed by authority. Many 
of the professional beggars now conduct 
.their operations more warily. A stranger, 
on approaching the stand of a fruit-seiier, 
will often be surprised by a most pathetic 
appeal to his charitable feelings, and some- 
tunes the language used on these occasions 
is in the highest degree shocking to New 
£ngland ears. 

There are manv fine old buildings in 
Dublin, and more noe new ones. A noble 
monument to the memory of Lord Nelson 
stands in Sackville street, and another is now 
erecting in the Ph<snix park for Lord Wel- 
lington ; which Phoenix park is the finest in 
the three kingdoms, being thirteen miles 
in extent, *' tit Jides penes awAoru,^^ 1 do 
not vouch for it. The appearance of the 
lower orders in this metropolis is digracefui 
to their government, which one would imag- 
ine, from the number of soldiers quartered 
here, was upheld by stronger support than 
its popularity. Club law, however, is prob- 
ably a familiar code to the Irish. *Pat,' 
said a man of whom I was purchasing some 
trifie, 'where have vou been lately?^ 
* Agh ! I was just kilt fighting these three 
nights,' was the answer. I looked round at 
the respondent, a tall gaunt watchman. 
This minion of the moon leaned on a rusty 
pike, whilst his array and countenance bore 
strong witness in favor of his veracity ; for 
there was hardly a piece of whole cloth as 
big as your hand, in tlie former, and scarce- 
ly a vestige of humanity, except a pair of 
riirewd Irish eyes, in the latter. He went 
on, witli ineffable brogue, to detail ^the 
fighting of those nights,* and, by his own 
account, this trusty guardian of tlie peace 
had entered with great zeal into the vari- 
ous squabbles which he related, being, 
probably, by no means of the same mind with 
that pattern of quiet watchmen. Master 
Dogberry, touching the prudence of med- 
dling and making with any but true men. 
I sallied forth tlus morning before the 
servanU in the bouse wore stirring, though 



disappointed on arriving at St Patrick's Ca- 
thedral, to find that it was undergoing re- 
pairs, and therefore closed; and as the 
Sexton was too genteel a person to rise at 
such a plebeian hour as eight o'clock, I was 
obliged to forego the hope of seeing the 
interior, and the Dean's monument. 1 



the most literal sense, is tenanted by sear 
fowl, who are obliged to pay a sort of rent 
in kind, that is, in eggs, to the landlord, 
who, moreover, sometimes takes the body 
of the lessee without much form of law. On 
Tuesday morning we landed at Troon, a 
small port of entry in the Firth. The town. 



went into a small church in the neighbour- 1 and indeed all the neighbourhood, belongs 
hood, where the morning 8cr\'ice was be- ! to the Duke of Portland, and though an in- 
ginning. The congregation at this hour, ! significant place, containing hardly a dozen 
you may be sure, was none of the most j housts, it has a stone mole, and two laige 
fashionable. The preacher went through j dry docks of the same uiatcriais, all con- 
his duty, as it seemed to me, wiUi great j structed by the Duke, who employs several 
sang-froid, and appeared to have very little ! large vessels to carry coal from his mines 
concern about the sermon which he read | to Ireland; for, though tlie Irish have plenty 
to us. I was surprised to learn afterwards, < of coal in their own island, they are not 
that he was Charles Maturin, which circum- allowed to dig it, but compelled to buy it of 
stance, had I known it before, would most tlieir English or Scotch neighbours. From 
probably have materially influenced my ' the ver)- landing to Kilmarnock, a distance 
opinion of his performance. There was , of ten miles, is a rail-road, which is a cast- 
little in the streets, on my return, to re- iron road ; at least, the ruts are so, and the 



mind me that it was Sunday. The old wo- 
men did not seem to imagine that 
commandment extended to the trade in 
nuts and apples. In the course of tlie fore- 
noon we went to the Castle chapel, and 
had the honor of sitting in the pew of his 
excellency Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The pews here are all private, and 
usually locked, no one being admitted but 
by a special introduction ; so you perceive 
that we are getting on in the world. You 
may be curious to know how we effected 
this, but I pretermit the explanation, as in 
no way befitting the grandeur of the occa- 
sion. Above the altar, in this chapel, is a 
large paiated window, the effect of which is 
very magnificent The lotts, or galleries, 
are pannelled with black oak, richly carved 
and fretted, each pannel bearing the coat 
of arms of a Lord Lieutenant, with their 
names beneath ; the arms, devices, names, 
&C., being all carved on the wood, without 
the frippery of gilding or painting. One 
is not likely to attend much to the service 
in such a building, amid such a catalogue of 
illustrious names as Pembroke, Sidney, 
Essex, Grafton, Derby, Northumberland, 
&c On one side of the gfallery is the 
throne of His Excellency, on the other that 
of the Bishop of Dublin. These, together 
with the pulpit, reading desk, &c., are also 
of carved oak. This evening we sail for 
the Clyde. Farewell. 



Glasgow, September 19. 

We went on board the vessel, which was 
to convey us to Scotland on Sunday eve- 
ning, but the Captain being as drunk as a 
ford, and having a few friends with him in 
a similar situation, we were unable to get 
off before midnight The following day was 
thick and rainy, so that we could see little 
or nothing of the land. In the evening, 
just as we came in sight of the Scottish hills, 
it began to cles^*, and soon became a beau- 
tiful moonlight, by favour of which we had 
a fine view of Aylzic [Ailsa] rock, which 
stands up directly in the middle of the Firth 
of Clyde. It is nine hundred feet high, 
and almost as far to bottom around it This 



wheels of all vehicles which travel upon 
the I it are also of iron, and made exactly to fit 
! the road ; so you must perceive that all 
manner of reins, driving, &c., are matters 
of supererogation. A rope serves to stop 
the horse, when he has proceeded as far as 
the rider thinks necessary, and when he 
has once started, he must, will he, nill he, 
go to the end of the ro<td before he can get 
back again. This contrivance is intended 
to facilitate the conveyance of tlie coal, 
and is less expensive than it would seem at 
first sight, since the iron is procured and 
cast at no great distance ; and, as the work 
is done by the Duke's tenants, much of the 
money comes into his hands again in the 
shape of rents. All travellers must, of 
course, in passing these roads, make use 
of vehicles belonging to the same persons, 
for no other wheels will fit them ; and, as 
his grace gets his share of the profits in the 
same way, he has the advantage of a toll, 
without the trouble of toll-gates. To these 
sources of revenue you must add the returns 
from Ireland for the coal, which costs the 
Duke nothing but the price of digging and 
conveyance. 

Troon, and all the neighbouring coast, 
was once notorious for smuggling, or free- 
trading, to the Isle of Man and Ireland ; but 
the King*t bull-dogs are now too numerous 
in the channel for such gentry as Mynheer 
Dirk Hatteraick and his crew, to flourish 
much. And this puts me in mind of Dandie 
Dinuiunt, who is said to be a character well 
known in Glasgow; a sturdy grazier of 
Dumfriesshire, who visits St Mungo's city 
periodically, to trade in woo', attended by 
die Peppers and Mustards of such renown. 
From Troon we proceeded to Kilmarnock 
in a noddy, a vehicle with cast-iron wheels, 
somewhat resembling, — to comparo small 
things wiih great, — the Czar's winter sledge, 
which contained all manner of apparatus 
for dining, &,c. We had neither tables, 
chairs nor victuals, to be sure, but it was not 
for want of room. We were securely lock- 
ed up in this Brobdignagian diligence, and 
trundled away merrily. The jolting was 
not excessive, but every pebble, that lay in 
the ruts, told, as springs did not enter into 
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the compoflition of the affair. Reins, as I 
hiaiod to you above, were not required. An 



beneath it, described in '* Rob Roy/* are 
not now used lor divine service, but only 



old fellow, with a broad blue bonnet, and a for a burial place. The l3at3 of Rob are 
rope leading to the horse's nose, officiated, fresh in tlie memory uf the older inhabit- 
however, for form'v sake, as coachman. At ! ants of Ghusi^uw. The Scott'h cottages in 
one part oi the road, from the iron being i the neigh bouriiood of tbis city are filthy 
out of Older, or some other cause, we per- I hovels, of which you have seen a better de- 
ceived, by the inclination of the establish- j scription than i can give yon in the '^ Cot- 
ment, that an overturn might be calculated ! tagers of Glonburnic." The manners of 
on with some degree of certainty. The | the Scotch ladies, whom 1 have seen, are 
windows, or holes, were about eight inches ; very cunliai ; they always shake hands, 
square, and high up under the eaves ofiwhentliey meet or part with each other, or 
this extraordinary machine, and the door - with gentlemen. In one family where I 
was not to be thought of; any attempt at | spent the night, they shook hands round, 
opening it, by any one but an adept, being ■ and wished each other good night before 
quite out of the question. In this situ- going to bed, and a similar ceremony was 
ation of peril, we vociferated indignautlvi < repeated in tlie morning. To judge from 
as Dandy did to Mc Guifog, ' let^s out, what 1 have seen as yet, either the right 
man, let's out, if ever ye wad hae a haill | learned and pious Sam. Johnson lied like a 
bane in ye're skin, let's out' Onr tlire<its : Parthian, or else matters have changed 
and cries finally procured us liberation ! since his day. There seems to be plenty 
prior to the catastrophe ; the vehicle w.is I of wood in Scotland, and the land is highly 
righted, and wo proceeded, without further ! cultivated. The hawthorn hedges are a 
adventure, to Kilmarnock. This is a Burgh ' much more ornamental and durable fence, 
of Barony, as it is called ; it is in the couuty than either stone walls [stane dykes] or 
of Ayr, and near the nativity of Bums, with I rail fences. Oats are the staple here, call- 
whom many of the inhabitants were, or pre- ! ed, by the Scotch, corn. Oatcakes, or ban- 
tended to be, well acquainted. During the ' nocks, I cannot yet endure, but 1 suppose I 
day, I saw a carriage in the inn-yanl, bear- ! shall come to tliem by and by. A haggis I 
ing the motto ^^Bydand," which was an old ' have not yet seen. They are in the habit 
acquaintance to me, and would probably ; here of drinking whiskey toddy after din- 
have been so to S — and D— w However, to '■ ner, instead of wine. Every man composes 
ascertain whether I was correct in my her- ! his own, hot or cool, weak or strong, as he 



aldry, I inquired of a waiter, who informed 
me that it belong^ to William Gordon of 
Mill rig. At six in the evening we left 



pleases, in a large goblet, and bails out 
bumpers into a wine glass. This is a very 
sociable custom, and has this advantage, 



Kilmarnock, and arrived at Glasgow, which that every man may suit his liquor to his 
we entered orvcr the high bridge (vi.lc Rob ! calibre. Sweetness, strength, aifl heat. 



Roy) about ten. Our road laj near many 
interesting spots, but it was too ml^ty to 
see much of the country. Since I have 
been here I have visited the botanic gar- 
den. It is yet in its infancy, but very well 
laid out. Like the garden at Cambridge, it 
has a pond in the centre, but insteiMl of 
^ing a monotonous oval, one side of it 
rises to a considerable height, and is con- 
structed with artificial rocks, over whkh 
tumbles a small cascade. I was much pleas- 
ed to see some of our old acqii:^intauce, the 
Lobelia family, making a dii$tingui4h«>d iig- 



are the principal qualities of the most ap- 
proved compositions of this kind. The 
Huntcrian museum is a very fine collec- 
tion, but woufd be a more agreeable aind 
instructive exhibition, if the various pre- 
parations were labelled. The ladies here 
wear shorter cloathcs than I have hitlierto 
been accustomed to see, and lest tlie top of 
the gown should have the advantage of the 
bottom, they usnaLIy cut down as fast as 
they cut np. I have occasionally seen a 
Dnndy, a strange monster, half monkey, 
half man. I am told they are not uncom- 



«re in the green-house, and greeted right ■ mon in Edinburgh. I heard somewhere, 
amicably two or three enormous stalks of • the other day, a singular account of the 
Indian com, carefuliv secluded from the insolvenr\ of one of these animals. His 
external air, and occupying larc;e pots, jnd ! debts niiionnied to seven thousand pounds 
oonspicuous places, among bananas, aloes, I in tailors', st.i\ -makers', and miiliucrs' bills, 
orange, and lemon trees. Cert«iinly, one &c., and his whole property to twelve 
does appear to greater advantage in good .. pounds, togr tlier with a share in a pew in a 
society. TheenvironsofGlasT^ow are very " ehajM^l (for Dundy was come of pious pa- 
pleasant ; every gentleman's liousehjs some > rents] in right oV mamma, ** which, 'pon 
appellation, as L'<]rch-grove, Shield-halt, &c. I honor, having never been in, can't tell 
Within a few rods of the place whore I am j what it is worth." This is called ** doing 
now writing, is the to! booth [to'hoth], it has j the ihits." 

lately been taken down in part and re; built; i I attended service this morning at the 
but the lower part ol' the spire still remains, | Hicrh chnrrh. The Scotch kirk rejects all 
and the very ooor-way, thnjugh ivhirii Rob I iii.iiHier of inHtrumcntal music, and I am 



and Osbaldistone were introduced l»v the 
Dougal creature on the night when they 
were surprised by the Baillie. Oppo!«ite 
the tolbooth is the Tron church, in which 
Dr Chalmers preaches, but, to my regret, 
he If now absent on a journey. The High 
jchnreh 19 a venerable building; the vaults 



told, that one church in Glasgow, in which 
an attempt was made, some years since, to 
introduce an orgnn, has been since stigma- 
tized with th(? name of the ** whistling 
kirk." The Clerk, or Precentor, gets up 
and sings the first line of the pssilm, and 
then the whole congregation join in with 



him. The tunes are, of course, in slow 
time, as Windsor, Old Hundred, &c. The 
cien^yman's hair was combed straight over 
bib forehead, and he had altogethar a very 
starched appearance. The service was 
pretty long; first a psalm [saum] from the 
Scotch version, then an extempore prayer ; 
the preacher next read a part of a chap- 
ter of Scripture, and then delivered a lec- 
ture upon it, which I mistook for the ser- 
mon, it being quite as long as sermons in 
Boston usually are; but we had another 
psalm and prayer before the real sermonp 
Upon the whole, I was not much pleased 
with the. qervice ; the sombre and Camero- 
nian appearance of every thing around, the 
squalling of tlie clerk, and the absence of 
instrumental music, had rather an unpleas- 
ant effect In the afternoon I attended the 
College church, where I found the same 
plainness and entire want of ornament; 
there was little difference in any particular, 
except that the preacher's Scotch was 
broader, and his precentor a worse singer. 
Adieu. 



POETRY. 



soimxT. 

They talk of short-lived pleasure— he it 

Pain dies as quickly : stem hard-featured pain 
Expires, and lets her weary prisoner go. 

The fiercest agonies have shortest reign; 

And, after dreams of horror, comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of peace. 

Oblivion, softly wipii^ out the stain, 
Makes tlie strong secret pangs of shame to cease : 
Remorse is rirtue*s root ; its fair increase 

Are fruits of innocence and blessedness: 
Thus joy, overborne and bound, doth still release 

His young limbs from the chuns that round him 
press. 
Weep not that the world cbangei — did it keep 
A suble changeless sute, 'twere cause indeed to 
weep. B. 



soirjST. 

Tet one smile more, departing distant ran ! 

One mellow smile through Uie soft vapoury air, 
Ere, o*er the frozen earth, the loud winds ruu» 

Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees. 

And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, • 
And the blur Gentian flower, that, in the breeze. 

Nods lonely, uf her beauteous race the last 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murumr by the hedge ihrit skirts the way, 
! The cricket chirp upon the russi't lea. 

And man dcli<;ht to linger hi thy niy. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened 
air. B. 



THAlfSSfilVllfO. 

When first in ancient time, from JuhaKs tongue 

I'he ninoful anthem fiUed the morning air. 

To sacred hymnings and elynan song 

IJis music-Wtcntliing shell the minstrel woke. 

Devotion Urcalhed aloud from every chord : — 

'ITic voice of praise was heard in every tone. 

And prayer, and thanks to ilim the eternal one, 

To Him, that with bright inspiraiiou touched 

Ttie high and gifud lyre of iieavenly song, 

Aiul n armed the soul with new vitality. 

A stirring energy throujJi oature breathed : — 
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Swelling aloud in ever; brrrae, tad heanl 
Lo^ in ibf Bullen traierfill,— wtui lime 
Soft Spring or houy Auiumo Ihrtw on eirtb 
lu bloom or blighting,— win n (be Summci inuM, 
Ot Winter o'er (be year*! lepulcbn moamed. 
The Deiiy wai ibeie !— » nameleii spirit 
Moved in tbe bieuti of men to do him boman ; 
And when the morning uniled, or eitoing pal* 
Hung weeping o'er the mdiDdulr um. 
Tbtj canie benrith the broad o'erarchinc tie**. 
And in iheir twmnloot thadow wonhiped oft, 
Where pale the ?lne clung laund (beii limplt 

And gmr mod muilliag bunc. Above wai beard 
The aniody of wiadi, breathed em ai Ibe girai 

Bowed to their quire 
And hiidi lang ionh 
The hrighl and widely wraderlng rivutot 
Struggled and gmhed aniangit the lanaled rooti. 
That clioked ita reedy (bunUio— and daik roclu 
Won) imooth by the conilant current. Evanthere 
The liitl™ wave, that ilol* wiib mellow voice 
Where recdi grew rant on the raiiiy-fringed brink. 
And the green ledge bent to the wandering "ind. 
Sang with a cheerful mde of iveet tranquillily. 
Men felt the heavenly inlBence— and it note 
Like baUn into theii beana, till all wai peace ; 
And even the air tbey brealbed,-UM light Ibej 

Became religion,— for the elheiial tpiril 
TbHl to tofi niuiic wakei the cboidi of feeling, 
And meltowi every tbinc to beauty. — moved 
With cbeerins energy within thfit breani. 
And made all holy there — for all wai love. 



U lidei 
Swelling and deep, where low the infant itonu 
Hung on hit dun, dark dood. and heavily beat 
Thepuliesoftbe lea,— aeui fonhiToica 
Of awful adoration to the ipirit. 
That. HTapl in daikneii, moved npon hi Sue. 
And when the bow of eveniog arched the eaal, 
Or, in the moonlight pale, the cnrling wave 
Kiiaed with a aweel embrace tfae Ka-wom beach, 
And loft Ibe loiu of wind) came o'er the waton. 
The minted melody of wind and wave 
TDOchedlike a heavenly anthem on the ear; 
For it aroK a tuneful hymn of worthip. 
And have ovr heaitt grown cald^ Are thereon 



earth 



ni caught from heavenly light f- 
Have oui mule lipi no hymn — our louli no Hng .'- 
Let hun that in the lummer-day of youth 
Krepi pure the holy fount of youthful feelitK, — 

..J i.i_ .w,. :_ .w niehdall of-- 

■t sfee^ and 



Anday Evetiiig, Odthir, IB24. 
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r MtEllCH UTBRATDRE. 



French literature Beems to be priDcipal- 
ly directed, at the present time, to bialori- 
cal productiona, of which great Dutnbers 
ue coDatantlj iiauiog' from the Prencb 
pren. There are, at this time, five dialiitct 
hiltorical colJoctiotia publiahitl^ limuila- 
neoualy at Paris. The Jiril, directed bj 
tbe care of M- Guizot, embracea tbe finl 
eigbt centories of tbe French monarcbj 
fnnD Cloyii to St Louia. Tbe fint ei^bt 
valumei of this collection are publiabed, 
faitfafullj tranilated from Uie barbarou; 
itatiit into FrcDcb, wbicb is MiUble to 



tbe aimpbcity of the times of whicli \\xby 
ti«at, and enricbed with valuable cx- 
planatoTf iiotea. Thia (wUectioii will form 
thtrlf Tolumet. The ttcond i» thai uf M. 
Petilot, which includei (he memoirs from 
the thirteenth centur; to tbe middls of the 
eifbteenlh. Many of these are tocliieii. 
These tiro colleclioni are fblloweil by a 
third, coQuatin^ of M. Bucbon't ediuun uf 
tbe cbronicleaorFroiaidTt, Honatrelet. tLc 
preat chrooiclea of the Abbey of St Utnis, 
and the in«moira of Dupleuis Mumay. xwJit- 
iog, in all, aiEty volumea. These ilirtc 
ctdlectioDi include tbe whole of the origi- 
nal biitory of ancient France. Tbe/ii 
collection, consisting of memoirs rth 
to the French revolution ; pivceedh niilt 
r^)idity,and irill undoubtedly furnish i)it fu- 
ture biitorian with most valuable matetiiils. 
Tbe latest that have appear«d are tliusc of 
TbibaDdeau, who, having held important 
political situations under all the govern- 
ments, bad opportunitiea of obaerration un- 
der the CoDveDtioll, the Director)-, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, which are cal- 
culated to make his memoirs very inivrcBt- 
jng. Two volumes are publiabed. Tbe 
memoirs of Condorcet, extracted from lii& 
correspoodeace, and that of his friends, 
have been announced, but are dlMvowed 
by his family. Madame de Genits has ail- 
verlised six volumes in ISmo of her own life. 
The fifth collection containi historical me- 
moirs of tbe Eogliab revolution ; amoug 
which have been published the Memmre of 
Lord Qarendon, the Journal of bis son, and 
Burnet's History of bis own timet. 

BesiAs these and other eitenaive works 
which indicate the prevailing tendency of 
French literature, anmerous miuiatorE liik- 
tories, ia one or two volumes, are piibliEih- 
ed ; among the latest of whiA are tijosc of 
Cleimaay, of tbe United States of North 
America, and of Polatid. Two volumiia 
have jiiat iaBi>ed from the press, under the 
title of ■* Hemoin of Louis Jerome Guiiier, 
President of the Directory on the lliUj 
Brumaire." This work is said to contaiQ 
new facts, though in no great number, and 
to be well written. These memoiis con- 
tiDually refute the metoorial of Las Casas, 
and other late publications oD Buonap^irtt, 
whence it is inferred that the author, an oiii 
man of seventy-seven, has bad some assist- 
ance in the composition of bis work. "The 
t>Dok is quite republican," says a niyaii!,! 
writer, "yet tbe elfect is not bad.- btciusc 
if Ibe au^or defends the directorial g-uv- 
emment of tbe French republic, one anil 
indivisible; on tfae other hand be iicion- 
□usly combats the usurpation of Buonapurli. 
his pretended election to tbe im|H.Tial 
throne, his violent and tjraonical goioru 
ment, his council of state, and bis bcrvilc 
tribunals. He does not declaim, but lie 
proveij and his proofs are tbe mort pt'r- 
Buasive, as lie at the same lime does jui^iict 
to the genius .ind military talents ol bim 
whom he assails ; and notwiltiatanding' tln- 
expresiioo of hie republican sentimeiiu. lio 
not only refrains from any seditious in^mw- 
ation, but shows hiinse if moderate, and even 
favoiirable to the government of tbe Jung." 



Hadama de Genlis has wiittsQ a large 
volume on tbe employment of time, which, 
however, treats of almost every thing ex- 
cept the employment of time. Of the tiven- 
I ty-ein chapter* composing it, nine are upon 
I testaments, doty, vice and virtue, false 
I glory, prejudices, literary gloiy, sensibility, 
I and egotism : eight other chapters are eat- 
I ployed on modern civilization ; tbey ars 
' a long tirade against the present age, 
\ against modem inventions, and modem pbi- 
' losophers. Whether in thus waging a bii- 
\ Imn ad tnl(nieeion«m against Diderot, Rous- 
I sean, Voltaire, Ac Madame de Genlis it 
making good use of lime, is a question that 
may be properly asked. Tfae reader, of 
course, needs not be told, that in a work of 
this writer there are parti that give evi- 
dence of superior talent, and prove that her 
style has not lost any Hung of its elegance 
or correctness. Soch it tbe chapter on old 
age, which slie ingeniously compares, " to 
the end of a great harvest in threatening 
weather, when we batten to bring under 
cover all that we have gathered ; eveiy 
moment is precious ; wears UDirilling to 
lose a ungle one." 

OKOaBAPaT OF SEW SODTB WAI.Xt. 

Several important ditcoverict have been 
lately made in the get^raphy of flew South 
Wales. But the most interesting is the 
dis(»very, by HrOiley, an officer attach- 
ed to the government, of a large river, 
called the Brisbane, which discharges its 
waters into MoretOD Bay, four hundred 
miles to the northward of Fort Jackson. 
This valuable discovery was only made in 
December last, in the course of a survey 
of Moreton Bay, with a view to fonn a con- 
vict penal establishment there. Tbe river 
flows throu|^ a rich country, and it navi- 
gable tor twenty miles for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, if iMt drawing more than 
sixteen teet of water. From this diitancs 
tbe water it perfectly fresh. Mr Oxley 
proceeded thirty miles further up tba river, 
without finding any diminution in either 
the breadth or Ibe depth of it, except that 
in one place, to tbe extent of thirty yardt, 
a ridge of detached rocks stretches across, 
having not more than twelve feel at high 
water; and be obtained from a liill a view 
of its apparent course for thirty or forty 
miles further. At far as Mr 0£ley went, 
the tide rose four teet six incliat. It was 
impossible to pursue the investigation then 
from sickness, heat of weather, and short- 
ness of provisions ; but be was to renew Us 
survey eariy in the auiumn. The countrjr 
was level all round, from toulh to iMrtb- 
wcst, in the apparent southwest course of 
the river; from which circunittaoce, and 
the slowness of the current, Mr. Ozl^ waa 
Jed to conclude, that the river will be found 
navigable for vessels of burthen to a much 
greater distance, probably not less than fif- 
ty miles. There was lu appearance of .it* 
lieing flooded ; and from the nature of the 
country end other tnrcums lances, he ^jes 
not think that the (ourMs of Ua nrePwi 
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le fbundin a nMoauiooiUT^iiii, but rather, ia itodelailt, a* no dmhUoii ii mode eilher 
that it Sow* from ■>iiie. lake, irhich nilliof the tize or uiBterials uf Ibe boiea 
ftate to be tbe reoeptacle of tbcwe interior ' ployed ; and there is reason to believe that 
•treamt to the northweM, orwaed hji hini a certain portion of air wai preseot in Ibeni. 
during his land eipedilion in 1818. Hani ' Dr EdiranlB, in order to (fuard ag^oit thii 
conjectiUM have been hazarded with ic- ' objection, took boxea about foar incbea 
yard u> Uw Dltimate lourcei of tbU riT<.'r ; ' square, and having put some plaster in the 
but whatever be its origin, it is certainly ' bottom, placed the toads in Ibem, and, sur- 
the lat^eat freab water river hitherto di.s- rounding them on all sidea with plaster, 
covered inMew South Wales, and promi^L's shut and secured the boxes. The ciroum- 
to be of the utmost imporlBOce to the colo' stance to be ascertained, was, whether 
Of , aa it a£)rds water comuiunicatiun wiiIi those reptiles which were deprived of : 
the sea, to a vast extent of countiy, a gn -it b; the contact of a solid body, or those bj 
|)orlion of which appeared to Mr Ollej 
capable of raising the richest productioui 
«f Hie tropics. 



PKornsoa onBREit's iHFRoruiKirT or 

Professor Guntey, of London, has made 
an additional improvement upon the cele- 
brated blowpipe of Dr Hare, and has app,-i- 
TentU nude this most potent a^nt quiti; 
■afe,bat}i to the operator and the speclaton, 
which waa very tar from being the cahe, 
eicQ alter Que improvements of Dr Clariic, 
and other*. For, notwithstanding tbe ro- 
ductioa of the jet to the smallest possih 



nalcr, would survive longest 
and it is sufficient, at present, to remark, 
that they lived much longer in the plaster 
than in water. A fact sufficiently re- 
markable, but what appears more extraor- 
dinary still, is, that they lived longer when 
enclosed in a solid body, than in air. Four 
frogs were contained in a dry jug, and an 
equal number were placed indry sand j Ibe 
third day, all those confined in air, were 
dead, except one, while all those enclosed 
in sand were alive, except one ; from which 
it would appear, not merely that these rep- 
tiles can live when surrounded by solid 
bodies, but that placing them in this situa- 



diameler.end the interposition of screens uf: '"o** ^ '"«'''" °^ ?rn]oDg>ae tbei 
wire^auzc, explosions would aomclim, . i «1**I- « conc'i^fn which is m accordance 
take place where the oxygen and hydrogcu I "itfc'»»«»e "^11 authenticated narratives of 
gases wer« employed in a mixed stale. ! »"'"'»'»•'' ^'" class having been found in 
Professor Guraev, therefore, has construct- ""^ <=«°"* ""■ ^^'^. '?"!*»' "^^^ ^^J •»"*' 
ed hU gas magaiine, not of iron or coppe r '"'" '>''*" enclosed during pcnods, concern- 
whose fragments, in the event of an exp!«- '"^ ^^^ duration of which, it would be in 
iion, were the chief cause of mischief, b„i """ f^" "• *^ '"'^"Ip; ■" conjecture. 
of a bladder, or bagofvarniibedsilk, pres^- That the sand employed in the last meo- 
ed upon by a pasteboanl cover, as Itghdv lionedexperunentconlainedajr,is <#vious; 
constructed as the requisite pressure will ^i"* "^^ '^° plaaterwas pervious to ajr, Dr 
permit, and connected only by strings for ' Edwards proves by a very satisfactory ex- 
effecting the pressure, by drawing down the I periment. But, as it might be said, that 
cover upon the solid parts of the apparatus ' ^'though somff air passed through the plas- 
beneath. From this flexible magazine thi- 1 """' X^l enough to sustain life could not be 
gas passes through a pipe, not immediateh ""PP*"*'' ^ ^"^ '*» "»7 <hrongh so dense a 
to tbe je', but into a small alrong safel V ''«'j' ^"« "^ salamaoden were en- 
cbainher, the lower part of which contain'; closed asberore,and tbe boiesburiedinwa- 
water, only partly fflling it, and its top i! 1 'er and quicksilver; they now died as soon 
only closed bj a good cork ; the l.iBt men- 1 ^ ^^^^ merely immersed without any co»- 
tioned pipe belnghenl down, so as (o deliv- ^"'^S- " ■""''^ '^"' apP*"-. tbat the bcl of 
or ita gas beneath the water's anrface, and , ""ese reptiles living in solid bodies, is not an 
from above the water, another amall pipe, in- exception to the general law, which regards 
terceptedhyttBocCBSBionofsniallwire-gauic^"'«'J?f^'=c»aary to the support of animal 



screens, oonducts tbe mixed gas to tbe jet. 
Hitherto no accident has attended the frc 
quent use of this simple apparatus, nor dor» 
there appear to be any source of dange r 
wbich is not guarded againsL 
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Dt Edwards, in a late work on the infla- 
-■nce of physical agents upon animal bodieh. 
has related some curious experiments, which 
tend to aSbrd some explanation of the ain- 
^ler fact of certain animals, particularly 
toads, remaining alive for indefinite periods, 
although enclosefl in solid bodies, la an 
experiment pertbttned by Herissnnt, threr- 
toads were enclosed in boxes sealed witli 
fU^Mi-, two of which wera found alive al 
- thc^d of eighteen nontln- Tbe occouni 
0^9p expetimuit it not jwj lalisfactor} 



life. The fact of their surviving longer 
plaster or sand, than in air, seems to depend 
upon tbe waste by evaporation being thus 
lessened, it having been found fay statical 
experiments, that, oEfaru parHnu, a fn^ 
ronfined in air becomes emaciated and 
shrivelled with much greater rapidity than 
when surrounded by solid materials j the 
rationale of which is too obvious to require 
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Bamier; beisc the latest and best Selection ever 
(^red to the Public, particularly of American Pat- 
node Songs. 

By Joseph J^ariin—Richmondy Va, 

The Fountain of Life Opened ; or a Dis- 
play of Christ in his Essential and Mediatorial 
trlory. Containing forty-two Sermons on various 
Texts of Scripture. By the Rev. John Flavel. 
Fint AiDeiioan Edition., 
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At the University Press — Cambridge, 

[Several of which arc shortly to be published by 
Cum MINGS, HiLLiARD, & Co. Boston.] 

Adam's Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provemonts and the following; Additions : Rules for 
the Pronunciation of Latin ; A concise Introduction 
to the Making of Latin Aerses ; A metrical Key to 
the Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
Roman Coins. Weights, and Measures. By Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, Master of tlie Free Latin School of 
Boston. 

[N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- 
ginal {grammar which belongs exclu9i\'cly to Eng- 
lish grammar, is omitted, as an encuinbrance en- 
tirely useless. This uill give room for the addi- 
tions contemplated without increasing the size of 
the volume.] 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
the localities of all which are known to exist in 
every State, &£., having the Towns, Counties, &c.. 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 
taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter- 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in 
order to adapt it to the use of the American Stodient 
Third EdiUon. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Greneral Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vols VL and VIU. 

Collectanea Gra^ca IVIinora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition ; in which tlie Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

FubliuB Virgilius Maro ; — Bucolica, Geor- 
gica, et Mae'u, With English Notes, for the use 
of Schfj^s. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

'the Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colbum. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No. 1, 
Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge.] 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 
Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, compiled 
from the most approved writers, and desij^ned for 
the use of the Students of the University of Cam- 
bridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy. 

No. UI., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 



By H, C. Carey 4* /• Ltf^ — PhiUidelpkia, 

Chitty's Pleadings. New Edition. 
A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 

By E. IMUU^-PhHaddphia. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science. No. XXIX. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Litera- 
ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 

By R. W. Pomeroy — Philadelphut, 
The whole of the Works of Lord Byron. 
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CUMMINGS, HILUARD, & CO. 

Have preparing for the Press, by Judge 
Howe of Northampton, "The Lawyer's 
Common-Place Book, with an Alphabetical 
Index of most of the Heads which ocCnr in 
general Reading and Practice.** Its object 
is to aid the Student, by furnishing to his 
hand a Title, under which he may arrange 
nearly every thing he can find an interest 
in preserving. The utility of Common- 
place Bboks seems to be admitted by all. 
Few Lawyers have attained to any consid- 
erable eminence in the profession without 
adopting one of some sort To facilitate 
the use of th<»n so as to induce their adop- 
tion by every individual engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits, is the design of the woric 

POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

OuMumGs, HiLLTARD, & Co. Continue to 
receive Subscriptions for Wordsworth's Po- 
ems, at their Bookstores, No. 1, Cornhill, 
and at Cambridge. Price to Subscribers, 
(5,00 for the four volumes. Two volumes 
are already published, and maybe seen as 
above; the other two will be published in 
the course of the next month, when the Sub- 
scriptions will be closed, and the price ad- 
vanced to $6,50. 



By CummingSj HUliard, Sf Co, — Boston, 
A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 8vo. 
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jJehio, Clarke, h Tyler, of Greenfield^ 
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The Common Reader, consisting of a va- 
riety of Pieces, Original and Selected, in- 
tended for the use of Schools, and particn- 
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By C Spaulding^'HaJlowelly Me, 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
By William Paley, D. D. 12mo. 

By B. 6f T. Kite^Philadelphia, 

The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions, being a Treatise on the 
prinLipal Diseases incidental to Europeans in the 
East and AVcst Indies Mediterranean, and coast of 
Africa. Uy James Johnson, M. D. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By John Joseph 
Gumey. 



the art of Reading. By T. Strong, A. M. 
ThM Edition. 

The Scholar's Guide to the History of 
the Bible ; or an Abridgment of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, with 
Explanatory Remarks. By T. Strong, A.M. 
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Body and SouL Firsi American from the 
udrdLomUmEdititm. PhUadtlphia. 1824. 
2 vols. 1:2x110. 

This book is in some respects like the " Re- 
collections of Jotham Anderson," of which 
we gave oar readers an account in a former 
nomber. Itis essentially controFersial, being 
intended to make manifest the truth of the 
doctrines, and the excellent wisdom of the 
ritoal, of the Church of England, by a series 
of tales or dialogues. The author chose 
the singular title which the book bears, on 
the gTound,->'as far as we can gather from 
what he says of the matter^— that it is ne- 
cessary to consult the tastes and demands of 
the body, if we would gain any influence 
over the soul. We presume so much of his 
production as is amusing or interesting,^-or 
intended to be so,— is supposed to be ad- 
dressed to the body ; while all that is di- 
dactic, and meant for use, is more particu- 
larly adapted to the souL Without stopping 
to inquire how far his distinction is accu- 
rate, — how far wit or pathos may be said to 
gratify the bodily taste, — we must reipark, 
that he does not appear to us to bc: emi- 
nently successful in either department of 
his labours. He has not made a very en- 
tertaining work; and can hardly hope to 
carry many readers fairly through his two 
volumes, unless they are bound, as review- 
ers, fairly to make an end of tbem ; or are 
pleased with the book for some excellence 
entirely independent of its literary merits. 
As a didactic work, we think it can have 
no effect whatever, excepting upon a cer- 
tain class of readers ; we mean those who, 
already believing that the author is in the 
right, are prepared to have their opinions 
confirmed by the expression of similar opin- 
ions, and by such arguments and illustra- 
tions, — d we may so call them, — as are 
here used. 

Dr Freeman, the hero oC the story, is the 
Hector of a large parish in a large town in 
England, and represents our an thorns beau 
ideal of a regular clergyman of the estab- 
lishment He is sincere in his belief^ and 
faithful in his obedience to all the requisi- 
tions of his office. He performs all his du- 
ties with zeal and wisdom, and enjoys inno- 
cent pleasures with moderation, and with- 
out remorse. He is, in one way or anoth- 
er, successively engaged in circumstances 
which are made to afford an opportunity for 
showing what the author supposes to be the 
character and consequences of a religious 
belief diflbriDg from his own. The Doctor 
meets, and holdi kmg eooversations with Uni- 
tarians, Fatalists, and those nect^rieB who j 



do not avowedly secede from the English 
Church, nor dissent from its doctrines, but 
assume, as a name of separation, the appel- 
lation of Evangelical preachers or professors. 
Of course, he is the conqueror in all aign- 
ments, and his opponents are always silenc- 
ed or convinced, fiy the literary skill ex- 
hibited in this work, the author will hardly 
gain great fame. With a general want of 
power, there are many important defects 
of style, which indicate that he is not a 
practical writer, and will find it very difft^ 
cult to become eminent in this vocation. 
Still, he deserves the praise,— and no small 
praise it is,— of keeping his temper, and not 
altogether forgetting what candour and 
honesty require, even while engaged in re- 
ligious controversy. If this book exhibits 
no proof that he who wrote it is gifted in- 
tellectually as others are not, neither would 
any reader feel disposed to charge him with 
baring a bad heart 



A Pup at the PUgrwu^ in Sixteen Hundred 
Tkirty-Six. A Tale of Olden 7Vme«. By 
ike Author of divere trnfinithed Jtamu- 
criptt, Boston. 1824 2 vols. 19mo. 

The author of this work has entered upon 
a field, which we have long considered as 
one that promised an abundant harvest to 
the enterprising and skilful adventurer. 
The high and resolved characters of the 
leaders among onr pilg^rim ancestors, the 
dangers which thev defied, the sufibrings 
which they endured, and their various ad- 
ventures, whether peaceful or warlike, with 
their savage neighbours; their courage, 
sseal, and piety, and even their weaknesses 
and foibles, afford abundant materials for 
the novelist and poet Other sources of 
interest are to bc found in the habits, man- 
ners, and superstitions of the aborigines; 
and characters of less importance than 
Massasoit, Sassacus, Philip of Mount Hope, 
or his martial kinswoman, have figured with 
effect on the pages of romance. It may be 
objected, that the habits of the first settlers 
were of too grave and stern a character, 
and their lives a scene of hardships too un- 
varied, to admit of that admixture of light 
and comic description, which is demanded 
by the taste of the novel-reader of the 
present age. But it is not so. The adven- 
turers were not all stem enthusiasts, nor 
rigid sectaries. The leaders, it is true, 
were too often persecutors, as they had been 
exiles, for conscience' sake. But many of 
their followers sought the shores of New 
England from other motives. The res an- 
guHa domi, the desire of gain, the love of 
novelty, or a tmant dhposilioa, vovpcXie^ 
many to a land, which iras detciWi^ ^& ^ 
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second Eldorado, or an earthly paradise. 
There were among them knaves, who, 
doubtless, were accompanied by ** the tools 
that they do work with.'' There were young 
men and maidens ; and the course of true 
love was no whit more likely to run smooth 
in New England, than in other parts of the 
habitable world. In short, onr forefathers 
were men subject to the same affections, 
and actuated by the same passions, which 
have influenced mankind from the beginning 
of the world, as they will continue to do 
till time shall end ; and they were placed 
in circumstances, which called forth these 
affections, and excited these passions, in an 
unusual degree. The picture of their time 
will bo one of strong lights and deep shad* 
ows ; and we have longei to see it attempt- 
ed fay a pencil worthy of the subject Nor 
do we despair that such an one will be 
found. We trust that the time will come, 
when the names of that day will be familiar 
in our mouths, as tliose of Claverhouse, Bur- 
ley, Rob Roy, or Rebecca; and that tlie 
charm of classic association will be added 
to the native beauties of the mountains and 
streams of our country ; 

" Fltz-James' horn Niagara's echoes wake/ 
And Katrine's lady skim o'er Erie's lake." 

With such expectations, it cannot be sur- 
prising that we should be apt to regard ev- 
ery writer on this subject with a jealous 
eye, as one who may possibly turn out an 
unlicensed intruder on our land of promise, 
nor that we should be disappointed by al- 
most anv thing that is written, and ready 
to handle with some severity of criticism 
what, in otlier circumstances, we might 
think deserving of nothing worse than the 
damnation of faint praise. 

We intend, however, to resist the tempt- 
ation to be hypercritical in the present in- 
stance, for two reasons, first, because it is 
no fault of the author, if he has not fulfilled 
expectations, of the existence of which he 
could not be aware, and would not have 
intentionally disappointed if he had been ; 
and secondly, that there is much merit in 
the book, of which, without further pream- 
ble, we proceed to give an analysis. 

Major Atherton, a gentleman, and a sol- 
dier in the service of his majesty Charics I., 
is induced to take a voyage to New Eng- 
land, by the favorable representations of a 
friend, and the love of noveltv and adven- 
ture natural to youth at any period, and 
which was particularly prevalent in many 
countries of Europe during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. His attention 
was attracted, on the evening of his arrival^ 
.by the meUAVc^'^'^ ^«"8Boft*^ -^^^oas^^^^^Rfc^ 
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meeting-house with a sight of the face and 
figure appertaining to the voice, which 
proves to be that of Miriam Grey, the fairest 
damsel in New England. Young Adam 
Cupid, he who shot so trim in the case of 
King Cophetua^ drew his bow in the pre- 
sent instance with as little regard to the 
fitness of things, or, to forbear metaphor, 
the high-church cavalier fell in love with 
the Puritan maiden. Major Atherton is 
soon introduced to Mr Winslow, Mr Brad- 
ford, and other worthies of the time, among 
whom is Captain Standish, the military com- 
mander at New Plymouth, and a kinsman 
of our hero. At the house of Mr Winslow 
he meets with Peregrine White, the first 
born of New England, who is made to act 
the part of the grcLcioso or Jack Pudding 
of the piece, of whom we shall speak here- 
after, directing our attention, at present, 
to the main action, namely, the loves of 
Atherton and Miriam Grey. The reader 
will need no ghost to tell him that these 
encountered many obstacles; two were 
in the form of rivals, of whom one was 
a Puritan with close-cropped hair, an 
ungainly manner, and a reasonably good 
opinion of his own gifts, but honest withal, 
and upright, and a sincere lover, whom we 
sometimes respect, but oftener laugh at ; the 
other a gallant Virginian, one of the know- 
ing ones of the day, a contemner of things 
sacred, or a hypocritical observer of them, 
a cajoler, or a bully, as the case might 
be ; one, in short, of that numerous class, 
who are as commonly to be found in novels 
as in real life, and are governed by no par- 
ticular principle, except a regard to their 
own immediate interest. A more serious 
impediment existed in the righteous horror, 
with which the father of the damsel re- 
garded the idea of a connexion between his 
daughter and a member of the persecuting 
church of England. It would not, proba- 
bly, have been of much advantage to his 
cause, that he was not bigotted to forms, 
but disposed to respect modes of worship 
not entirely consonant to those in which he 
bad been educated. Charity, of this kind, 
was a virtue of very equivocal value in 
those days, and more likely to fix upon the 
possessor the character of a Gallio, than any 
more favourable one. Fortunately, the op- 
portunity which occurred to him of saving 
the life of the daughter, while it served to 
distance his rivals in her opinion, did much 
towards removing the prejudices of the fa- 
ther against him. The objection to his 
form of worship, however, was still insur- 
mountable, and an intimation of his purpose 
of seeking the hand oi' Miss Grey was re- 
butted with the decision of principle. Time 
rolled on, however, and the affair continued 
undecided. Mr Grey left the Colony, on a 
visit to the mother country ; a matter which 
required more time two hundred years ag^, 
than it docs at this day, when a man may 
travel over Europe and return, before his 
friends in the next street have noticed his 
absence. He left Major Atherton to con- 
tinue his attentions to Miriam, and Miriam 
to imagine, in sotae Jndist'mct manner, that 
fliege atteoUoD* were agreeatble thixigSi 



which led to nothing particular. She discov- 
ered, at last, what her friends had discov- 
ered for her long before, that she was in love 
with our hero, and that, as it was impossi- 
ble they could ever be united, they were in 
a situation, which, besides being bad in its 
present aspect, was not likely to mend. 
She communicates this opinion to her lover, 
which affects him powerfully, and indoces 
him to leave her suddenly, and repair to 
Boston. Miriam soon follows him, on her 
way to the neighbourhood of Saybrook, on 
the Connecticut, with her cousin, who had 
been lately married, and chance conducts 
her to the same inn ; no very improbable 
circumstance, by the way, if it conducted 
her to any one in Boston, in 1636. The meet- 
ing was, of course, distressing, but as nei- 
ther any good reason could be g^ven why 
she should not proceed with her cousin, nor 
why Major Atherton should accompany her, 
they were again compelled to separate. 
Rumours of war soon after arose between 
the Pequods and the colonists, and the 
danger was particularly threatening to the 
settlers on the banks of the Connecticut. 

■ 

An army was to be raised, and our hero 
was, of course, among the volunteers ; but 
being unwilling to wait the tardy motions 
of the equipment, took passage in a Dutch 
vessel belonging to New Amsterdam, which 
proposed to touch at Saybrook. The prov- 
erb which intimates the difference between 
haste and speed, proved to be applicable in 
the present instance ; for, besides, that the 
ordinary motions of the Dutch dogger were 
not particularly expeditious, the skipper, 
alarmed by some reports of the numbers 
and power of the Pequods, chose to omit 
visiting the river, and proceed directly to 
New Amsterdam. Their passenger was in- 
dignant at this tergiversation ; but as his 
wrath produced no other effect than that 
of exciting the astonishment of Mynheer, 
he was fairly landed at Manhattan, and left 
to rail against his destiny, and employ him- 
self, as well as he could, in prevailing upon 
the Dutch to despatch a vessel to Saybrook. 
This desirable end was, after many delays, 
at last accomplished, and our hero once more 
on his way towards the scene of action. The 
purpose of the expedition was the ransom 
of two females, who had been captured by 
the natives, in a late inroad upon the town 
of Weathersfield ; and on board the sloop 
were embarked some distinguished Pequod 
prisoners, who were to be exchanged for 
them. With the chief of these, Cushmi- 
naw. Major Atherton succeeds in forming 
an acquaintance, which afterwards proves 
of service to him. On reaching the place 
of their destination, a negociation is opened 
with Sassacus, the chief of the Pequods; 
but the terms of the cartel could not be sa- 
tisfactorily arranged. Atherton, in the 
mean time, discovers that one of the cap- 
tives is Miriam Grey ; and on the failure 
of the treaty, takes measures to rescue her ; 
and, following the directions of Cushminaw, 
nearly succeeds in his attempt The whole 
party, however, are seized just as they 
are about to gain the boat, and Miriam is 
carried back to her (bmiier {ilaoe of con- 



finement, and Atherton condemned to the 
stake and torture. In the mean time. Mono- 
notto, another chieftain, and the real owner 
of the female prisoners, returns, and accepts 
the terms which Sass£cu8 had refused ; Mi- 
riam and her companion are released, and 
nothing now remains but the deliverance of 
Atherton, which is accomplished by a party 
from the sloop, at the critical moment, 
when he is beginning to be enveloped in 
smoke. The lovers once more meet and 
part. The lady returns to her home, and 
the gentleman accompanies the English 
soldiers, whom he finds at Saybrook, on 
their expeditk>n against the savages ; he wit- 
nesses the two bloody attacks upon the Pe- 
quod entrenchments, by the troops under 
Captain Mason, which resulted in the de- 
struction or dispersion of that fierce people, 
returns at the close of the campaign to Bos- 
ton, and proceeds from thence to Plymouth. 
The story now draws to a close. Mr Grey, 
while these events were taking place, had 
returned from England, and, after some 
hesitation, finds himself unable to refuse 
the hand of his daughter to him who had 
twice saved her life ; he accordingly con- 
sents to the match, provided that Miriam is 
willing, and, as her consent is obtained with- 
out much difficulty. Major Atherton is made 
happy, and, in process of time, becomes a 
Puritan, and lives to a good old age in the 
usual manner. The subordinate personages 
are all properly disposed of by death, mar- 
riage, or otherwise, and the survivors made 
as happy as their respective cases would 
admit 

We have few remarks to make upon the 
characters of the hero and heroine ; they 
are necessary evils in a novel, and provided 
the latter incurs and escapes a proper va- 
riety of dangers and delicate distresses, the 
former kills his giant with due discretioo, 
and both are happily brought together at 
the conclusion, every reasonable reader 
ought to be contented ; we say, if they are 
happily brought together; for, we take this 
occasion of entering our protest against 
a practice, which has sometimes obtained, 
of destroying one or both of the parties. 
We believe that this is seldom or never 
necesary. A novelist, in our opinion, has 
the same right over his principal characters, 
that a husband formerly had over his wife ; 
he is only precluded from destroying life or 
limb ; and we give future writers fair warn- 
ing, that we shall always resent any such 
infringement of their charter. It is idle for 
him to talk of difficulties, who has gods and 
machines at his disposal; and we insist, 
that where the matter is within our juris- 
diction, life shall be saved at all hazards. 
We have always thought the death of Clara 
Mowbray a very unhandsome thing on the 
part of the Great Unknown, as well as a 
dangferous example to aspirants, and one 
which, after this intimation of our view of 
it, they will follow at their peril. 

Many characters in this work are well 

sustained. We would mention among them, 

those of Standish, and Peregrine White, 

who, as we have hinted before, is described 

^ as a wag, upon the antbority, we suppose^ 
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Of the old newspaper obituar)-, which rep- 
resents him to have been estmvagant in 
the early part of his life. Next to these, 
the characters of Ashly and Calvert, are, 
perhaps, the best executed ; and we really 
thou^t the first too respectable to be coup- 
led up with Miss Spindle ; but let that pass, 
ns it was necessary to dispose of him, and 
no better way occurs to us at present We 
would observe in general, that the dramatis 
persons are too nimierous, and that the au- 
thor has weakened his power by dividing it. 
A little more regard to the unities of space 
aod time, would have rendered his task 
easier, and the effect would have been 
mora pleasing. Akin to this objection is 
another, which occurs to us, on the subject 
of the use of his materials, of which he has 
not been sufficiently economical,— emplo}'- 
ing in the composition of two volumes, as 
much as, with good management, would 



have made a dozen. He has committed, in 
this particular, the same error which Swift 
charged upon Steele, when he borrowed an 
ide;» I'rom the Dean, which ho was reserving 
for a volume, and i»ed it «p, if the phrase 
may be permitted, in a single Spectator. 

There are some criticisms, of minor im- 
portance, which occurred to ns during the 
perusal of these volumes. Thus, Sauguish 
is here given as the name of an island, which 
we have been accustomed to call Saguish ; 
and we have also supposed that Governor 
Winslow resided at his farm of Careswell, 
prior to the date of this work, which rep- 
ruscuts him as residing in Plymouth. An- 
achronisms are lawful to poets and novelists. 



the waters of the bay, «11 wore the same unsullied 
vestment, while each tree was tafted with tbe win- 
try foUaKe, which wreathed the smallest spray, and 
every slender shrub and clustering vine trembled 
beneatli the feathery burthen. 

But, even while gazing, the glittering pa^ant 
fiiried from the eye ; tbe warm beams of the rising 
sun spread, like a blush, over the stainless surface ; 
and yielding to their influence, the delicate fiost- 
work melted from tree, sbnib, and vine, and de- 
fcpnded in broken masses to Uie eround. As na- 
ture threw off the fantastic dress she had assumed, 
Atherton was powerfully struck by the grandeur of 
her form, and the endless variety of lineament 
which characterizes her, in a land where the mag- 
nificent and I lie beautiful are blended, with such 
exquisite and unrivalled skill. The vessel was 
passing thruugh the narrow channel, which forms 
the entrance of tlie harbour, and then expands into 
a deep and capacious basin ; on the left, the Blue 
Hills were still visible, forming a part of the lofty 
range, which rises gradually from the shores of the 
Massachusetts, almost encircling the coast, and 
broken at intervals into deep ravines and extensive 
vallies, then almon in the untutored wildness of 



nature ; — wlicre many a silver stream roiled its fer- 
tilizing waves, unmarked by any eye save that of 
the li^ian hunter, and unimproved, but by the in- 
dustrious bcavrr, who erected his u^enious habita- 
tion on its hank<. 

Major Atherton gazed with unwearied pleasure 
on the liounHIi'Ks prospect ; lovely and majestic in 
its outlines, though the frcshiMiss and bloom of snm- 
nwr were wanting to complete its attractions, and 
clutlie with \ ordure the undulating forests and fruit- 
ful plains. Near him were the commanding heights 
of Dfiichcster, then unknown to fame : more dis- 
tant, the wood-crowned eminence of Noonantum, 
where, soon after, commenced the missionarv la- 
bours of the American Apostle, the devoted Elliot, 
who tliert* gathered around liim the red children of 
the forest, and instructed them in the duties of reli- 
gion, and the arts of civilization : nearer, again, 
aro«e the memomble fiimmit of Bunker Hill, wTiere 



in spite, as it were, of our prepossessions. 
With all the faults which we have pointed 
out, we consider the work as one of much 
merit, and have perused it, as we think 
many of otir readers will do, with in- 
terest. It will rival neither the works of 
the Great Unknown, nor those of our in- 
genious countryman, the author of ''The 
Pilot ;** but it is superior to many in the 
same walk, that have enjoyed a good de- 
gree of the favor of the public 

We shall conclude by recommending to 
the author in his next book, for we take it 
for g^ranted, that this is, according to the 
fashion of the day, but the first of a series, 
to trust more to his powers of invention and 
description, and less to the records of the 
time ; and following the precept and exam- 
ple of his great prototype, to draw from 
history and tradition nothing but the hard 
and dry outlines of his subject, which are 
to be hi led up and embellished with a warm 
and bright colouring from that nature, 
which is the same now that it was two hun- 
dred years ago. 



but wc noticed this because the author | the first laurels were plucked to garland the brow of 

litierty; while far in the northern horizon, like 
floating clouds, were visible the stupendous moun- 
tains, which pervade the then unexplored regions 
of New Hampshire. Traces of cultivation were 
apparent within this extensive range ; and that 
spirit of enterprise, which marked the early settlers 
of New En<;land, and has never deserted their de- 
scendants, was already observable in the rapid im- 
rirovements which tlieir industry had accomplished, 
n mauy places, the axe of the adventurer bad fell- 
ed the trees of the wilderness ; and in their stead, 
appeared at intervals, the clustering tenements, the 
mud-walled church, and wooden palisade, denoting 
the foundaUou of a town, or village, most of which 
have since risen into wealth and importance. 

The style of the work is gfenerally easy 
and pleasing. We noticed but two offences 
aprainst good English ; one was on page 106 
of the first volume, where Atherton asks 
where Capt Stand ish was located^ &c. ; the 
other on page 1 1 of the second, where a po- 
sition is mentioned, as one that is now 
^* improved as an important naval dcpot.^ 

In concluding our remarks upon this pub- 
lication, it occurs to us that its author, and 
our readers generally, may think that we 
have hardly riMlccmcd the pledge which we 



seems careful to avoid them. Wc are not 
certain, however, of our own judgment, in 
cither of these particulars, and possibly he 
may be correct in both. Again, there is 
some obscurity in the account of the mo- 
tions of the various parties, on the occasion 
when Miriam is saved from drowning by 
Atherton. We do not understand how the 
latter reached the Gurnet in so short a time, 
nor where Mr Woodman's house was situ- 
ated. The description docA not seem to us 
to agree with our recollections of the vari- 
ous localities; but it is long since we be- 
held them, and we have no map at hand of 
a size sufficient to satisfy us concerning 
these particulars. 

Much of the conversation is spirited and 
agreeable ; some of it, again, is much too 
long, and wanting in point The descrip- 
tions of scenery are often so well executed 
and graphic, tliat we only regret that they 
do not occur more frequently. We extract 
the following as a good specimen. 

As soon as Atherton awoke in the morning, he 
hastened on deck, to note tlie progress they had 
inade; and with delighted surprise, found the vcs- ^ave at the commencemeiit ofthem, to re- 



lel jost entering the harbour of Boston. So novel 
ami beautiful was the scene presented to his view, 
that he ooold scarcely persuade himself that he was 
not suddenly tianspurCed to the regions of fiury- 
laud. 

A slight &1I of snow, which descended during the 
night, Ind invested the earth with its fleecy cover- 
ing, and robed every object with a drapery of daz- 
zling white, finely contrasted to the brilliant azure 
of the clowUess sky, and the deep green of the 
Acean waves. The numerous islands, which gem 



view it in the spirit of favor— having em- 
ployed much more time .in marking its de- 
fects than its beauties. But, though we 
admit that wc may not have been able to 
resist the temptation to find fault, so en- 
tirely as we hoped ; yet, as we fairly stated 
the expectations which were likely to influ 



Settnteen Diicourtes on Several TexU oj 
Scripture ; addrested to Chri$iian A»ttm- 
blirMy in tillages near Cambridge; to 
tohich are addiS Six doming Exercises, 
By Robert Robinson, First American 
Edition. With a Life of the Author. 
Boston. 1824. 12mo. pp. 434. 

Mr RoBXTfsoN was bom in Norfolk County, 
in England, in 1735. His father was a 
Scotchman, and an exciseman ; and nothing 
more is said of him, than that " his humble 
sphere in life received no digpnity from his 
understanding, and no brightness from his 
virtues.'* Robert was tbe youngest of three 
children ; his father died when he was six 
years old, and left his family destitute. But 
the young pupil had made so favourable an 
impression upon his teacher, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Brett, and so highly did this gentle- 
man respect the motives which induced Mrs 
Robinson almost to exhaust her resourees in 
efforts to maintain her son at school, that he 
offered to instruct him without compensa- 
tion. This kind offer was, of course, ac- 
cepted, and Robert remained at school until 
he was fourteen ; and, in the mean time, he 
had learned the French and Latin lan- 
guages, and made great proficiency in most 
of the studies commonly pursued at such in- 
stitutions. But his mother at length found, 
that unconquerable difficulties must prevent 
his success as a scholar, and she at once 
abandoned every hope of the kind, and 
sought only to shield her child from want» 
by preparing him to earn a living in some 
useful calling ; and he was soon apprenticed 
I to a London barber. For some time he la- 



boured in his vocation diligently ; but his 
love of reading returned, and he improved 
every opportunity of indulging this ruling 
passion, which he could find or make. His 
character had always indicated a regard for 
religion, and at this time he exhibited 
something of religious enthusiasm. He grad- 



ence us, what wc have said in its praise I ually attached himself to the Metl\od.\s.<&^ 
ought to be the more valuable, as ilis^veT^l^xA^^&V^\cai^s>^ ^Satficcssass^'^^z^'^'^K^*'- 
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£eld> Hb faniiLBrlf correapondeil nith thai 
ranukable taaa, ud bii setf-loTe wai piii' 
ified,«nd, donbtleu, hi* unbitioD inSamed, 
bf Whklefietd'i rcadiii); lo bii cong^regBticn, 
in Robinwii'a preface, two Ictten which 
he bad received from bim. At Dincteen Ijc 
hegvi lo preach unonif the Uelhodiiti, and 
with gnat iiiccen. After about two jein 
he left the Hethodiils, and in b year or twu 
from tbii Miceuiaii joined tha Baptiiti. l[i 
1759 he took chat^ of a imall congrega- 
tion in Cunbridgc, which gradually increas- 
ed, until the coutiibatioiu of hu people 
yielded bim an abundaaC support ; and with 
them he poMcd the remaiiiiier of fail lUe. 
la ITSO be died auddetJy. 

It is not alated why he left the Hethod- 
itl*l but if the teniMn* contained in ttiLH 
volume are fair lamptes of tboM which he 
wai accustomed to preach, it ia not difficull 
lo assign a, reaaon for this conduct. Thtiy 
contain no indication of that excessive en- 
thusiasm, which we are accuattHned to be- 
lieve that tecl look for, and applaud, in 
those who are peculiarly eminent among 
them. There it an exceeding simpiicily 
and heartiness about them ; no reader can 
doabt that the preacher was in earnest, and 
preached £ir hu bearers' sake, and not for 
his own. Nor is there less certainty as to 
his object, or the meaos by which he would 
attain it He wishes to make them whom 
he addresses, religious j and to this end he 
urges upon them the plain and indubitable 
truths of religion. He says little about 
doctrines, and very little about disputed doc- 
trines; but he earnestly enforces the great 
truth, that the essence and the evidence ot' 
religion, is the love and the practice ol 
goodness. Upon this point, the Ibllowin^ 
extract from the Preface may show hi; 
opinion. 

ThcsinhoTof Ihex diiconrKiii of opinion Ibai 
the (-luiitisB religion ought to he diidnguiilicil 
titna tha pbilowphy of it. On (liii ground M slud' 
i*i to establiih (u:Ii; and he bath no idea of guiji 

in regud lo difi«rfn( rcasoainf^ on Ihc -" 

iboK lieu, or ibc petwas concemeri in ih 
hsth hii onn opinions of ths DSturs of I 
Cbriit, and man, and tbe ileciefi, and u 
be dotb not think thai tha opininn of Athoi 
Ariui. or SdIwIIIdi. or Socinui, or Augii . _. 
Ptlagini. or Whitby, or Gill, on the lubjrcli in dii- 
pnle beiwetn lh«m. ought — ' ■■* — ' -'- -' 



ie Chriiti. 



nsidertd of hi 
^bybl 



ill 10 juitge of the truth of any man'i CI 
He ihinki virtue, nod not bitb, the I 



staadanli 

ofunion. though he suppOKi the subject ought lobe 
properly explaiued. Hii design, tberdnrr, in thew 
oiKouitei, H'Si M poiseta people of a full convic- 
tioiiaflba tiuthofa few Isctt, the belief of wbiih 
he tbnughl would produce tirtue, anil along with 
that, petsoi '■ " 



It the vi 



.'■ofH 



ul ■bile be nithrt they may enjoy 
niimi'mi, he hopes they will not deny 
■— 'iihip, because bo iii''' ■■ — ' '- ' — 
I* iKey do. It is on 
's of phikMOpliy, ai 
benefit of settii]j(lnlnaHHUulpIiilDsi_,_.,. .... 
nottiins hot r^M rrssoa, that he incnicatea n i 
Ul ml^il napiril Dl'uni*ci<ailliierty( Inr he 






unruly pauina 



oy uisEuruin^ ilie di^i 
upern, bnjugiit itie subji 






that which he longbt to do, in the way, and 
by tho means, which seemed to * ' 
eflicieot. Many of his works, — I 
lished many beside the volome now under 
notice,^iiulicate, if wo may trust his bi 
os'raphcr, extensive learning, and procured 
for him many compliments from the digni- 
taries of the established church. Great cf- 
forls were made to bring him within the 
pale from which he had wandered, but ho 
related them all, and, as we have said, 
never changed the sphere of his labours. It 
seems, that to each of the dissenting 
grcgatioQS in Cambridge many familii 
the adjacent villages are joined, and acr* 
mans are preached to them near their i 
domiciles, once a mootb. From sermons 
thus preached, those irtiich form this vol- 
ume were selected. His audiences appear, 
from his addresses to them, to have been 
composed principally of penons of very 
humble rank; and his diacounes are faith- 
fully adapted to them; of course, they are 
in Bimie respects not suited to the literary 
taste of higher classes. Perhaps too, the 
faabita and connexions of his early life, 
tended to disquahfy him for studied and 
accurate elegance of style. These dia- 
d hastily, and this 
if not an apology, 
tor occasional looseness of reasoning, as 
well as inaptitude of ornament or illustra- 
tion, and bad taste in expressioti. But we 
will give our readen an opportunity of 
judging for themselres, by extracting from 
ihefint sermon, — upon tho text, " When ye 
read, ye may unilerstand my knowledge in 
(he mystery of Christ," — passages which 
Kill be a sufficient sample of the volume. 

B&ETUtKH, 

Suppose the apnitle Paul, when he Sat itood 
up in the lynagogue at Epheiui to tcai^ Ctariilian- 
ity lo the Jewi, oi in the icbDOl of Tyrannus lo a 
mixed aucmLdy, bad b^n bia diicoune byuy- 
iag. * Men of Cpheuii. 1 am going lo trach a leli- 
iiion which none of you con undeiilan) ;' I lay, 
-uppoie thii ; put youricliei in tha place of the 
Lpheiiani, and you nuiat allow, that he would bare 
ijisuited bia beareii. dittraced iiinuclC and miarep. 
reiented the religion of Jeiui Cbriti. 

He woiild have tnniUfd Uuatienbls; and they 

iinuld have Ibought. Thii man eilhet dotta nodeF 

L_ _. , .... _, ...u!_L L_ j, g„.^ 10 , peak, oi 






Ifhi 



h ^thered ui logelbti 

It." If&bcigndrani,l« 
deive place to such a i i 
If be does understand it 



only to bear him cam- 
.1 have we lo do with 
im lit ■ilcnt.a) we do. 
] know what Ihey talk 



ilEnu we _ 

loatt ? Doei ha take ui fur idioii. who have no 
Ibr libettinca, wbo make no use of what 



"lie* 






doih 1 






il in the pulpit 



>Klff Paul woulil have sppcarei 

: ai one of you, taikera. would 

ir of a proreiioc of Hebrcu at a univenity. 
What character iitorc disgraceful can a nun a^- 
)ume, than Ihsl of ihr leader of a credulous party. 
■ bon leligiia doth not lie rn uni1eratan,iing and 
practiung what it taushl. but ia believing that tlic 
ttncher undentanda ill A urovition inile<il tot the 
jluriuui concequrncc of a blind guiile ; hut uot for 
Hie freedom, and piety, and liappioeia of ttic 
[Hople! 

I laid, he would have miirrfnitnM Iht chrii- 
luua rsttfuitf and 1 so gsini to prove ibia, by 



sliowin{{ yon, timi Cliiittianily ii not a 

revealed religion — th.il you are alt of 

world why you ibould ap;ly yourtelve' 
ro«eh knowlcElge of iL • • ■ 
When I affirm, the chiintian religi 



■hough tliey may be pans of uur amuaenMnt. and 
perhapt improvauieDt. me yet no p ins of Ibal leli- 
Bion which liod lequirei of nt under pain of hit 
diipleanjre. Suppoae I were to affirm, there ii no 

uaingluy; all thii would be very ttne; snd 

lilt any one deny this, and queition Die about 

manner ui which one little feed producn clo- 

anolber trefoil. B third ryi'-gra*>, and com-ene 

(tie manner bow alt tlicK convey strength ami 

it to bone), and milk to cowi. and &t lo oaen 

le winter ; I would reply. All tbii i> philoM- 

phy ; nothing of tliia in necestaiy lo mowing sad 

oiakitig, and uiiiig hay. I sauctjri thia tbought t? 

ipplying it to religion. Every good wuit producei 

;)reKnt pleanire and future rownrcl : to pertbmi the 

«ork. and to hope for the reward fnnn the known 

:hnncter of tbc great Mailer wc irme. ia relifirui. 

and all bcfen and afiir ii i 



Take brail, tbco, my gooil brcihren; yoo nuy 

idcrBlanii. practise, and enjoy nil thii rich ^i of 

nd to man, J uai at you enjov ilie light of the dsy, 

id termhoicni by nit ai ni'ght. Let no one isy. 

1 waa born in poverty, I have had no leainioj(. I 

have no (liendi. my dayi arc apent in Ubour, and I 

have no pioipeci except tlial of drawing my last 

1 .1. -.1 r j.^^ ujji ^^ ^ii ji^ ^^^^ j^ 

rill sot prevent your knowbig, 

air have, 'where u lay bit head.' 

H hen I say atl may understand it, I mean, if 
thelrowndepravitydoesiiotpteventii. Plainly, yon 
cannot know it if you du not nitcnri to it ; pot can 
you know it though you do attend, if you do not at- 
lend to Chrittianity ittel^ and not to aomcthiif (Iss 
put instead ufiL Let me raphiin mytelf. 

One sayi, I cannot undemand the nature and 
force of religion; acd pray, ia there any thing wou- 
derfut in your ignoiance ! Coniider, you never 
read the feripturei ; yoo never atk any body lo 
read them to yon; you hate and perieculc good 
men; you ieldom enter a place ofwonhip: yoa 
keep wicked compJiny like yourself; you are olteB 



ly thine certain 

ly in all ihe chi 



about it. We hair 









of the office ofa 

her, Sir, you undetiiiud langua-ei and ana 
cncei; snd yoo all undeialand dltheie. he- 
ynn have ttudied them; but hpre are two 
which you have not iiudied. and vbich, 
re, you do not know ; the one. bow to plough, 
V, andioap, and thresh an acre oTwheatj 
andtlieother, Ikiw tnhvehollly inihi) world, loaa 






iatfacH. 



uiygoodbr _ 

tee. which pnvenia tbuae genitemen Thhd knotr- 
how to perform the work which you perlonn 
ry day with pleasure, pnvenlti on lioini,nouina 
luB pratti.:e and the pliatiire nf iVue Chriitiaiiity 1 
In bolli caset the subjcii iimti nut brrn aiicuileu to. 
1 g> fnitbei, BBd vanlius u afin^ if tGlitioti 



TBB ITHITED STATBB UCBRAAT OASEVTS. 



Hit nntniion. It would Im' 

a niiifonuiKi ; ■ miilortuDS drpriiiog u> ofmuijr 
■dnnUget, sod Inding u> la coniiuit iiunr crimes. 
Tlic rue uiih which wt icquind knou'ledgc would 
dak Ihr thIuc or It and 'ditknaK* n'Ould hiK-,: 



the«e addrenca were the " Mornings Exei^ 
ciies" Bt llie clote of thii volume. From 
one of them, upon " Caution," we erfract 
the foUowing- paua^e, which maj ihow that 
our author's sljle of exliortatjon w*l at 
least u forcible, and a* much to the poiul, 
aa ll wu hotnolj. 

1^1 ui take care of out chilJrtn. The text uys. 
'The wjMemcia yirldetb fnoil Ibr ihem, and Inr 
iheir cldMrra.' They live xa idle, wamlnfng tifr, 
and tbrf ttaiD up Ihair childrea lo be tajranu like 
thenvdvM. CliiUlrep: ' " ' ' ' ' "' 



tn an ereal faleului ; 
..u..hiiii quiv- •■■—■- ■-' 
Uwler (be d 



e^uallj Dimmty ibHi attriniaa ihould be fixed 
aponUwchiiitUa reli^on ilw if. and nothing elit, 
Wr bear often o/Uie myiteries of religion Iptui 
not fbrget that (here are NiifikriM ^ tnifuify 
Ignoraoce, nit»Wu»ne«s tjninny, eipecinlly tj. 
raoBj ater tcmtdina, hII ivrap tbeiMelveiin m;).- 
tery; baiifwB incorporale BDir aflheie injileri*. 
wiih tba chiiHiaa rcli^n, and ancnd to iheni, in 
alead ofdidingoishii^ and aucnriing lo pure Cliri!^. 
IJanltj, we may altend ud iiudy, hui we ihdJ 
mrerknaw; we ibnll be ever learaing. and npier 
bi able to cone to ihr koowiedge ofihc Inith. Tbr 
dodrinr. nHDaeiDTlil*. purpoar. &ilh. longnifli r- 
isA charily, palience, peruciilions affliciioni. and 
d^eniDcn of (be apotlle Paul, were JvU) kitoKH, 

and dilleandy roiloiired by comnxm Chri*iiani ; i - .',.-.'. ; _. ;- . 

bin who ever knew ibe AkIHm of tnin<<uh9tantiD. • neglPCiof ihrm by gmita^ aboin Old A, 
rfIhelBialUHIhyofalirall,ilnful[nanM'>r,°'w" 
■.knowilhe ~ 



IrenhnTeercrvth 
Teiy ihing of Ibi 



'amjgMy 



Wbnof ai, uniniiilfed nea,! 

Benon imdei (he lomMdiata iatnanca of (be Holy 

Gbott.' Id vainwepunaeniehiDyMerieiaitheM'; 

tbr ilioiieeTtbraK^i(k)a,lhegnilnlhe axtttifica- 

tion ofaol brlif aUa (d UKcnri. TTmh place re- 

lirlaa ia hnpulaea, aaalhar In new rpvelationi. n 

tUnlinaMala of|ierlec(loB,alburth ladlnovrries 

and aajoyawiil* ■DCfia(incD[ wi(hoar prexenotate, 

and Dol tet before w in the cbriuian religion. liKy 

may well be liOed with doobli and fean. and ipcml \ °'*<'- " 

life iBcomplataingofthecmokedaad rimry paths llquora. 

ofRh^OB. If, on (he cootnry, W( attend only til 

whal ii lavealdil. lobelieic only what ii repurteH 

wUb toficient aiidence, (o prae(iM only what ij 

conuDBndad by (be undoubted voice oftiod; il'wp 

teckooly lacli pleaiucei and diiiinctiona ai we arc 

taught in uripture to eii)iec(; in a word, if wp 

waM acquaint ounelvei only nilh God, anil be at 

peace one with aootbec. Ihetehy good aboald comr 



what nabodv rieniea. thai God 
Cbiiitlan, wbicta is eqnol to lay- 
make atucunibei. God made 
[jiauly by hi> OBU puwcr; but 
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accorded bo well with (he public taate, that 
they' who thought hia poema ailmirabUt 
were afraid to eipreia their opinion, and 
almoat afraid to hold iL Bnt h'e coQtinued 
to write, and to pnbliah ; he profiled *o far 
bj the remarlLs of the critica, a* to avoid 
Mme errors and faults; but the characterit- 
tica which were peculiarly hit, and had 
been stigmatized as moat at variance with 
Ihespiritandfonnaof poetry, were continu- 
allj developed more fully, and more boldly, 
ineverysucceitiveproduction. Hia lariat 
work, which ia al(noat his last, is also the moat 
original poem which he haa puhliahed, and is 
moat distinctly opposed to those rules by 
which hisformerpootr; was judged andwHi- 
dnnned. But the scene baa changed ; the 
critica ate ailect, or they praise him; the 
reading public demands laj^e and numerous 
editions of bis trorkt, and thus gives the most 
unequivocal pniof that he is in favour with 
them ; and it is decidedly the fashion to 
praise the poet, whom but to admire, was, 
a few yean aince, a peril which it required 
some (Murage to encounter. A change like 
important fact in the history of 



beai to bed vciy ently, (o give tbcm ileep. i literature ; it has paaaed, or is passing be- 

^.'^'if^u^^. ".,™;'.^T!!." *^'ft?'.* >'«'"' =" '<« MJCompanyingcircumslancei 
., — .. . ... j^^jjjjjjj j^^ knowledge, and we hope oi 



(be pcacliLC! of idle or 

undrr preienreof foniJntiia.iiirc ihemslroiut , ","" '".T"; .T,"*"' ~^", "" ""l^ ""' 

The wBier-Nirket ii ihe bc« .upiily ofi i fevers Will bear With us while we apccu- 



poor chilli. Lri Ui 

DiiilbnuDe tu i1k poor lu 
petilct. Such baluti pi 
canom thini <ci clranliut 



itei.and I late a little upon the reason ofiL 
II in a gieat That the " Edinburgh Review" had some 
ihly great ap- I influence in retarding the growth of Mr 
■ "\S^ I Wordsworth's fame cannot be doubted ; hot 



Onp„ 
Ititbera, which 
readcia to whom 

It ii a benefit tn undenund (be 
llic beauty of the Holy Scriptui 



np tiielr beam in 



wonh of iheli 






, . ;otd winter day. but 

''^^ clean. lobreakWth 

■tamly and kindly, 

right, that he ibDuli 



..,- ....=„„ "fw'tb^ir'GoX '" *''''''' "''» infl'-eocc is greatly overrated. 

Letn.neverihiniiof iheam-Bgecajtnraofbeadni "*'«^'""'t catiraato very highly the gene- 

(bem. nor evei spoil ibem by the contrary fidly iS ral ioflaencc of critics ; for, it aeerns to us, 

cockering end fondling. Above all, let n teach , that there arc obvious reasons why thcr 

48 i. an anecdote reapectingour \ J^l^sSu'r^foMhaUw",' "^^.^kelJ™ ^"^^ '"''*°"' " ""'''' ^ ^''"'^ *° P"^"™ 

lich may interest those of our ' «, Gfomi ihem [hat religion i< i'u.lice, and iMMhing , * PO"'*"** *°^ important effect upon public 

_,.__... __. .. g^ j^_ Whati.tliereliEionofapoor«oma[iVli(tlc.''P'»'o°- They are rather the siffns of the 

gill, hot to ipin a groat a day; for it )■ joM and ■ timea — the exponents of the literary char- 
^ right. limi ibe ahould contrthuia what little ihe can actor of the age. Public favour ia the very 
Be&roily? And what breath of their nostrila. The reviewer does 
"!T^ra™ilk ihTdiw' i "^ P"' '*"■"' ''" "^"'"^ *'**^ "'" 'ntclloctual 
rend ibe caiilc con- t">""re in one work, which a long labour 
}n; fill iiiijnst and : l)*s wrought out, and then await in sub- 
Tor the benem of his ! missive ailencc the decree to which the 
»""• Juiiice make* j hopea of many years have looked. He pub- 
i g^ .bepheni, a good herdoian. a goo,! w.ket, | Hghea the Number, and if it doea not auit 
"«^oIdd"inco'J^« iC principle"""™ ^ lipu; : '!]« P"''"*' ^^e, he endeavours tu do better 
biki nriv ;n lire by eiery thing wo do, and ihia ""« ■":»' "tw : ae generally bows to the 
.__,... _... __ neceaaity of providing for his readers jurt 

what ia called for, and keeps this necessity 
in view as the guide of his labours, and looba 
to the sale of his Journal as the criterion of 
his success. It may be thought that a pop- 
ular critic need not be thus aubmisaiie; 
that it is hia buainess to apeak of literary 
prodirctions as they appear, and before a dc* 
cided opinion is formed of them ; and that 
he may enforce his own opinion so ably as 
to impose it upon Ihe public, and thus influ- 
ence public taste. But there are consider- 
ations which lie behind these; the vctr 
aopposition that the critic is ezlensively 



Bihlei, and so urap 
,.c. nf God. The Bible 
> belbre aJBi 
tu to li^l the want of it and then bon- 
fintahle paua[je< do we find, which lay ncgti 
and unknoB-n before ', I recollect an instance 
hfMBiy of fome, who Bed from pencrution in 
eoantiy to that then wild deteit, America. Ahmh^ 
nany other barditaipi, Itiey werewnietimea '- — '- 
adait) for bread, that Ihe veryctuttsof iheli 
ttblcB In England would bave beea a di 
tfanii. IVeceiritr drove the woisen and chil 
As seasidn to faok Ibr a ship expected t 
tfasin provinon; but no ibip for many we 
pauM ; liowever, they aan in the land t ■■ 
Ijtiei of rhcll-fiib, lincc called clan;s,aaDrti 
clei. Hunger impelled them to laite, ami at leng,lh 
ftey led almost wbolly on Ibem. anrl lo ihrir onn 
aatoMiiiment were ai cheerful, fat. and lu<iy, ai 
Ifcey bad been in England with ihrir fill uf Ibe beat 
lirovliloni. A nonhy niaa, one clay after they had 
■U dined on clanii willioul bread, reiurned Gud 
thanka for cau^^ing them to ' suck of lire abuiidncce 






wrilingi u 



pany. Mil whict 
Bloaei to throi. 

Hr Robiaaao sometime* passed the night 
in the villages in which bo prcaclKil, and 
would then spend a short linie, early in (he 
noming, in addrcising his audience before 
tbij went to their daily labours. Anaug. 



riU seCrie diem iu aervicH, and pieierr* them 
reai idleneaa. which lva<l> lo vagrancy, aithal does 
a pilfering and public puniahmcob 



The history of Wr Wordstvorih's poem?, or 
rather of hia reputation as a ])oe I, is inter- 
esting and instructive. Many ^vears since, 
he came before (be public as an author. 
His reception was not very flattering; not 
anch, one wnulil think, aa could slimulatc 
liiin to pcrscveranro by opening before him 

a prospect of eminent success. The para- ■ popular, proves, , 

loonnt critics al' thni day spoke of hia poetry ; gratified the existing taste of the day ; 

with utter scum ; his most elaborate and i that he has pleased hia reader* by showing 
inoat succeaaful efforts were assailed with I them that they have heretofore thought 
severe satire ; tlic cry of contempt and de- I aright of literary matters, and giving them 
naion was so loud, and was echoed so faith- i enccllent reasona for opiniona which thc^ 
liiUyby all the underlingsof litenture. and [bold', b^ ' ' ' 
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habits of literary eDJoyment make agreea- 
ble, and pointing^ the omnipotent argument 
of ridicule against that which wonld seem 
to them a folly. There may be exceptions 
to this rule, but we cannot think there are 
many. A man must have great abilities, 
and must be an advocate for truth in dis- 
tinct opposition to error, or he will scarcely 
influence, very greatly, public opinion ; nor 
can he then by means of a literary journal, 
unless there arc already enough who think 
with him, to yield him Uiat support, without 
which his instrument of wai^fare must fall 
from his hands. Now, we do not think that 
Jeffrey and his host, with all their wit, and 
learning, and ingenuity, were men of ori- 
ginal and commanding intellects ; and that 
they had the wrong side of this question, 
all who read Woriworth, — and they are 
now many,— will admit. 

We do not believe that it is an easy thing 
to control the opinions of a large class of 
men, nor that it is often done by a few indi- 
viduals. We shall not, however, wander so 
far from our subject, as to follow where a 
discussion of this point would lead us ; but 
it may receive some illustration from con- 
sideriog the different results which attended 
Mr Jeffrey's assaults upon Byron and upon 
Wordsworth. When Lord byron, " a mi- 
nor,'' started upon his career, the Edin- 
burgh Review saluted him witb a strain of 
insolent ridicule. The critic appeared to 
think that he treated the patrician young- 
ster with too much respect by taking any 
notice of his nonsense ; and if the hopes and 
efforts of an author could be extinguished 
and repressed by any measure of contempt, 
such must have been the fate of Lord By- 
ron. But it was not to be so ; the Review 
was then in its zenith, ruling mercilessly, 
and, to all appearance, despotically ; but 
still ruling in the republic of letters — as all 
must rule in all republics^ — by following, 
that they may lead. In a very short time 
Byron had the best of the battle; the pub- 
lic sided with him, and he was established 
as a successful poet. But was he thus vic- 
torious where Wordsworth was defeated, 
because he was the stronger? No; we 
sliould be borne out by some of the best 
tTitics of these days, in asserting that 
Wordsworth, in power and originality of 
genius, is altogether Byron's superior ; but 
it is enough for our purpose to say,— what 
none will deny, — that Byron was not nearly 
so far superior to Wordsworth in intellect- 
ual excellence, as he was in his early suc- 
cess as a poet. The cause, then, of this dif- 
ference in their fortunes, must be sought 
elsewhere ; and it will be found, we think, 
in the difference of their poetical charac- 
teristics. With regard to Byron, the Edin- 
burgh reviewers made a mistake ; with re- 
gard to Wordsworth they did not err. In 
neither the one case nor the other, did Mr 
Jeffrey feel that it was his business to go 
back to the true, and absolute, and perma- 
nent principles of poetry, to apply its pri- 
mal laws, and judge by them if the author 
whom he reviewed was a poet. It was Mr 
Jeffrey's first, and, perhaps, his only aim, to 
Bmuse hit readers, and get popularity; and 



he wished only to know, and say, if Byron 
or Wordsworth were likely to be eminent 
in the art of making what the taste and 
fashion of the day called fine poetry. He 
mistook the character of Byron's mind, be- 
cause Byron was able to falsify his predic- 
tions, and discredit his criticisms, by becom- 
ing popular in defiance of him ; but he did 
not mistake the intellectual character of 
Wordsworth, as far as he passed upon it ; 
for the whole meaning of his condemnation 
was, that he deemed Wordsworth incapable 
of assimilating himself to the established 
fashion, and gratifying the prevailing taste. 
And this was true. 

Mr Wordsworth's slow advance in public 
estimation, must be accounted for, we think, 
almost entirely by the character of his po- 
etr}\ We do not mean that his faults con- 
cealed his merits, but that the kind, and 
even the measure of his excellence, were 
such as to prevent his being justly appreci- 
ated by the public to whom he first present- 
ed his poems. Mr Coleridge has somewhere 
said, that an original writer, just so far as 
he is ori^jinaX^ must crtait the taste by 
which he is enjoyed. This is something 
more than a smart saying ; it is a valuable 
truth ; and Mr Wordsworth, in one of his 
prefaces, has applied it justly to the explan- 
ation of that very unfavourable reception 
which his earliest productions met with. 
Whatever may be thought of his stand- 
ing among modem poets, in respect of gen- 
end power, it will be conceded by any one 
at all conversant with his works, that he is 
better entitled than any of his compeers to 
the name of an original poet Our Teaders 
would not follow us through a long and ex- 
act investigation of his poetical character; 
it would be a severe task to any one,— and 
a task to which we think ourselves uncall- 
ed, and are certain that we are unequaL 
But a few remarks upon the more obvious 
characteristics of his poems, will show, we 
hope, that they are altogether unlike that 
kind of writing which various and long ope- 
rating causes had made reading men look 
upon as the highest kind of poetry ; and 
that they are utterly opposed to those prin- 
ciples whose sovereignty— then undisputed 
— had not only disarrayed and disfigured 
the apparel and the form of Poetry, but 
tainted her very spirit 

The great characteristic of Wordsworth, 
is resolute and confident adherence to 
truth ; — to truth in sentiment and in lan- 
guage. The effect of the French school of 
poetry upon the writer's of Queen Anne's 
age, is often spoken of; but the causes 
which produced these morbid literatures, — 
if we may make a plural of this word,<^on- 
tinued to operate, perhaps through them, 
long after the wits of Louis and Anne were 
silent Their consequences are visible 
now. A love of factitious, glittering, inane 
verse descended, not, perhaps, to our own 
day ; but while it was passing^away, the in- 
tellectual taste which it had vitiated, was 
gratified by another kind of poetry not less 
false. There were tales of old'timcs, paint- 
ing the accomplished courtesy of errant sav- 
age9» spiced with chivalrous achievement, 



and supernatural deeds and horrors, all 
equallj^ true to nature ; and Eastern fie* 
tions tilled with creatures that never lived 
before but in Eastern minds; and stories 
of pirates, infidels, rebels, and murderers, 
all infinitely touching and interesting. Men, 
for whom it is utterly impossible to teel any 
thing like contempt,— men like Scott, South- 
ey, and Byron, wrote thus. None can be more 
ready than we are, to acknowledge the 
greatness of these poets' powers^ — prov- 
ed, if by nothing else, by the many passa- 
ges of pore and exalted poetry which may 
be Ibund in all their works. We will admit 
all that any admirer of either of them could 
reasonably ask, and then we may demand 
if any one, not a child in years or intelltct, 
ever believed that the Border Knights of 
Scott, or the Giaours and Conrads of Byron, 
or the Glcndoveen and Afreets of Southey, 
ever had a prototype, or could have had one 
in the nature of things. They are impossi- 
ble beings, made np of irreconcileable parts, 
bound, not blended, together; and their 
thoughts, and emotions, and purposes, arc 
all alien to the nature of man. Still, these 
writers were men of fine intellects, and of- 
ten wrote pages which deserve not this re- 
proach ; but such pages are exceptions- It 
maybe said, that sdl great Epic writers, 
and especially Milton, have heroes far re- 
moved from actnal humanity; but, not to 
answer this objection more particularly, 
we may suggest, that these characters differ 
from the poetic creations of modem days, 
in that they are conm^fU /—consistent in 
themselves, and consistent with what is 
known of real existence. The gviod, in 
those great poems are good, and the evil 
are eviL Tasso's heroes, for example, may 
be 6eyoru2 actual humanity, but they are not 
utterly opposed to it; and Milton's an- 
gels have the purity and splendoor of 
heaven about them, aud his devils are wor- 
thy of their name and doom, and Adam 
and Eve are human beings in Paradise, 
with human frailties that will exile them to 
earth. 

The most popular poets of these days won 
their fame by pampering a morbid craving 
after vicious stimulants; but Wordsworth 
did not believe that the intellectual habits 
of the reading public were so fixedly de- 
praved, that all relish for the genuine and 
healthy fruits of poetry was totally extin- 
guished. To the last he has adhered stead- 
fastly to the principle which governed him 
at first In all his poems there cannot be 
found one— no, not one character which, 
we may well say, has not existed; no 
thoughts which are not of a sane and bal- 
anced mind, accustomed to examine all 
things for lessons of truth ,*-*no emotions 
which are not proper to a pure heart unused 
to indulge its waywardness by mingling 
good and ill, and giving to each the sem- 
blance of the other. He speaks of things 
as they are, or as they seem to be, to a 
healthy and pure imagination ; he seeks to 
give his poems no charm which wonld de- 
mand the sacrifice of truth. The boldness 
of his attempt was proved by his early ill 
fortune, and the power and beauty of his 
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intellect may be meuured by his iofluence 
and altioiiite saccess. 

We fhould be exceedingly unwilling; to 
give Mr Wonisworth more praise than is 
due to him, not only because we would al- 
ways deal justly with the authors who come 
under oar notice, but from the certainty 
that excessive, unreasonable approbation 
woold tend to defeat our object, which is so 
to acquaint our readers with his true merits, 
as to extend the circulation of works so 
excellent and so useful. But we cannot 
with any justice withhold the acknowledg- 
ment, that he is the first among modern 
poets, who has distinctly discovered the 
true nature and uses of poetry. lie has 
rerealed these secrets; and laid upon all 
men whose hearts and minds are capable of 
improvement, a heavy debt of gratitude. 

Poetry has been long enough regarded as 
an elegant but useless art; her creations 
have been long enough held to be luxurious 
dreams, which he whom the duties of life I 
envelope, must awake from when he gties 
forth to his labours ; it is quite time that 
her powers should be thought equal to a 
worthier use than to amuse an indolent, or 
relax an overtoiled intellect. Why is it 
tiiat we oppose poetry to prose, and make 
that harmony of words which is an incident 
—an ornament to poetry, its essence? It is 
well said by our author, and otliers who 
have followed him, that poetry should be 
opposed rather to science — to the knowl- 
edge and examination of facts. Science 
arranges with the aid of demonstrative rea- 
son, what things the senses discover, and 
makes herself acquainted with the various 
existences in the visible universe, and 
learns how they are connected together ; 
and here her work ends, and must end. It 
is then that Poetry calls upon the imagina- 
tion, to tell whence that sun gets his floods 
of light to bathe the world in beauty, and 
whence that warmth comes to awaken the 
universal life around us, and what hand 
sowed the burning stars in the abyss, and 
rolled around them countless earths ;— and 
it is for her that the tempest lets loose the 
wind and heaves up the ocean, with instruc- 
tive sublimity; and the sunlight touches 
the green hiils and gilds the evening clouds 
with beauty that has a voice ; the busy in- 
sects, and breathing flowerets, the singing 
brooks, and the Bweet music of the Summer 
wind upon its living harps, all, all speak to 
her, with utterance most distinct, lessons 
most momentous. Poetry is not fiction— nor 
foreign from tlic realities of life— nor bar- 
ren of strong motives and high hopes. Must 
true it is, that she is but the record of the 
imagination ; but it is no less true, that the 
imagination helps strongly to produce, and 
to support, all those truths which dignify 
our sensual existence. Man was made to 
begin his being upon earth, and to bend for 
a while to its labours, and bear it<« sorrows, 
and help his brethren to toil and to endure ; 
and, therefore, his scnsnal nature, and fac- 
ulties to take congnizance of existing 
things, and to reason about them, were 
given to him. But even while on earth he 
was to look beyond it ; time was to be con- 



nected with eternity, that it might be weli 
spent ; and imagination was given him tu 
bear away his tlioughts from scenes whert- 
the shadows of sin and death are resting, 
to a world where there is no darkness. The 
external universe is made that the needs Oi 
our probation may be supplied ; — this is iU 
iirst and humblest use ; for there is scarcely 
an atom fixed or floating in it, which ima- 
gination may not enable reason to make 
illustrate the revelations of God, and teach 
of things to come. Foolishly does proud 
and vain reason— wc use tlie word as mean- 
ing little more than the aigumentative fac- 
ulty^-claim to fortify tlie hopes of man, and 
teach all his duties, with unassisted cfibrts. 
She mistakes her end; she leaves her 
proper home ; and however she may essay 
to soar, her unsupported wing must fail 
long before she passes the Empyrean. We 
do not say that the imagination must be 
ever supported at this height; that were 
impossible ; but her highest use is to con- 
nect the things proper to our finite exist- 
ence with thingn intinite,and the most hon- 
ourable employment of poetry is to record 
and impart the lessons which imagination 
thus may teach. And so long as religion 
holds out from heaven her promises to men 
walking amid the clouds and cares of earth, 
so long will the best uses of poetry be high 
and hilly. 

For the illustration of all that we have 
said, we refer to the |>oems of Mr Words- 
worth ; and these works we may also cite, 
as proofs tliat the imagination is worthy the 
high oflice she assumes in them. There 
are truths directly taught by God to man ; 
and while they are remembered, — and 
Wordsworth never forgets them, — this dis- 
tinctive faculty of man will find, in all the 
realities of existence, and all the relations 
between them, stronger confirmation, and 
brighter illustration of revealed wisdom. 
Then the delightful joyousncss of innocent 
childhood, the natural pleasures of all crea- 
tures, and the living beauty of inanimate 
nature, will yield instruction touching the 
duties and the destinies of men. In his 
smaller poems, the principles which char- 
acterize Mr Wordsworth's poetry are ap- 
plied to a great variety of subjects, and ex- 
hibited in various forms. In his ^^ Excur- 
sion," — which he states to be but a part of 
of a larger work, — his topics, and his mode 
of treating them, are of a more solemn cast 
We have said nothing of Wordsworth^s 
diction, and to those, acquainted with his 
works,this may seem the more extraordinary, 
as he evidently believes that his improve- 
ments in the language of poetry constitute 
a great part of his claiin to originality. In 
I this we think he is mistaken. That notion 
of a *^ poetical dictiou," which he so forci> 
bly reprobates, was passing away when he 
began to write ; he helped it to pass, but 
in this others worked with him. Perhaps 
he first distinctly perceived, that " in pro- 
portion as ideas and feelings arc valuable. 



that which arises from his great command 
jf words, his knowledge of the rules of me- 
rre, and his exquisite sense of harmony. 
^e know no English poet who has written 
:nore melodious verses, and no one who so 
seldom offends the ear with harsh or un- 
musical expressions. His desire to avoid 
(he poetical phraseology which he dreaded, 
has helped to disfigure his minor poems 
with some puerilities ; but from faults of this 
kind ** The Excursion" is almost wholly free. 
Mr Wordsworth insists too much upon his 
system ; he is vain of it, and in his valua- 
ble Prefaces, makers rather too much of it 
We do not mean that he rates the value of 
his principles of poetry too highly, but that 
he appears somewhat too determined that 
every one of his lesser poems shall be con- 
sidered as belonging to one gfeneral whole, 
which systematically includes all his pro- 
ductions. He has enough to be proud 
of without this. His distinction between 
fancy and imagination, which, as far as we 
know, is origfinal with him, would, of itself, 
have assigned him a high rank among the 
leading minds of the age. We ought to 
have spoken of this distinction before, for 
we have all along used the word imagina- 
tion in the sense in which he uses it, — we 
may better say, in the sense to which he has 
exalted it But we cannot, without far ex- 
ceeding our limits, give our readers a full 
explanation of this tlioory;* and the uses we 
have assigned to the imagination will suf- 
ficiently illustrate the opinion wc hold as to 
the nature and power of *that important 
faculty. 

If we have in any measure succeeded in 
showing how much Wordsworth's poetr}- 
opposed itself to the poetical spirit of the 
day in which he began to write, we have 
sufficiently accounted for his unfavourable 
reception. The ablest writers of England 
are now acknowledging their obligations to 
his works, and public opinion decidedly yields 
to him the place he deserves. There is in his 
Supplement to the Preface, referred to in 
the note to a preceding passage, a fine para- 
graph expressive of his consciousness of 
the influence and merit and destiny of his 
poetry, — which we cannot help quoting for 
our readers. He has been illustrating his 
position that an original poet cannot be at 
once appreciated ; and thus goes on ; — 

It may still be asked, where lies the particular 
relation of what lias been said to these Volumes? — 
The quenion will be easily answered by the dis- 
cerning Reader who is old enough to remember the 
taste that prevailed when some of these Poems 
were first published, 17 years ago; who ban iiUo 
observed to what drgree the Poetry of this Island 
has since that period been coloured by them ; .md 
who is further aware of the unremitting; hostility 
with which, upon some principle or other, Uwy 
liave each and all been opposed. A sketch oi my 
own notion ol* the cunstitutipn of Fame, has beeu 
given; and as far as coiicems myself, I have 

• We refer tiiose readers wl» may wish to pnr- 
siie this inquiry, to the Preface to the edition of 
Wordsworth's Poems published in 1815, in 2 voU. 
8vOm (insertid in the Ist vol. of the American Edi- 
tion of his Piietical Works, as a Supplemtnt to the 



whether the composition be in prose or in 

verse, thev require and exact one and the, „ <■ n i . *i ,....»• i • i-. 

.^ _^ , - ^ "/„ «r^ _ 4 .1 • I AL A I • Preface), and to Colenc ee's •* Bioerauhia Litera- 

same language." We cannot think that lus ^a." in this last work W W<ixS«;S*^>:'^ x>.«*> 
language has any great peculiarity beyond I ^^N^\Ni\^^^>a!c&>^\i'^^\t^<(^> 
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cause to be satiified. The love, the Kliiuniion, 
the uidifference, the slight, the avenioii, and even 
the contempt, with which these Poems have been 
received, knowing, as I do, the source uithin piy 
own mind, from which they have proceeded, and 
the labour and nains, which, when hbourai^d pains 
appeared necdiul, have been bestowed upon them, 
— ^must all, if I think consistently, be received^ as 
pledges and tokens, bearing the same eeneral im- 
pression though widely dirorent in value : — ^they 
are all proofs that for the present time I have not 
laboured in vain ; and aflfbrd assurances, more or 
less authentic, that the products of my industry 
will endure. 

The early prejudices ag^nat this author 
are not wholly removed in this country ; 
and we should expect to be chai^ged with 
haviagf praised him extravagantly, if we 
did not support, by adequate quotations, the 
opinions we have expressed. This would 
of itself be a sufficient apology ibr copious 
extracts ; but we trust we shall not need 
to be excused for giving to our readers 
beautiful poetry, with which many of them 
must be unacquainted. Our quotations will 
be confined to the Excursion, not only be- 
cause it is yet less known in this counti^, 
than the best of his smaller poems, but be- 
cause it a&rds the most perfect examples 
of what we consider the true peculiarities 
of our aulhor^s poetry. 

The author informs us in his title-page, 
and again in his preface, that this poem is 
but a portion of a longer work, to consist of 
three parts, of which tliis is the second. 
We have not time nor space for an analy* 
si8,^«uffice it to say, that it is an account 
of an Excursion of a day or two, which the 
author made in company with a friend, 
among the hills of Cumberland, and in the 
course of which they met with two other 
individuals, who joined their walks. The 
speakers are the poet himaeli^ his friend, 
a Scottish pedlar retired from business, a 
country clergyman, and a singular charac- 
ter, who, disgusted with the world and op- 
prised with disappointment, had been left 
to doubt the truths of religion* Upon this 
slender foundation is erected a mass of what 
seems to us almost unrivalled poetry. We 
remember several years ago reading the 
criticism of the Edinburgh Review on this 
poem. That criticism began with **This 
will never do;** but the extracts which 
were made convinced us that it ought to do, 
and inevitably must do— in despite of the 
criticism. We procured the book from 
England ; it is of the London edition of 
1820, and from that wc must make our ex- 
tracts— oiir volume of the American edition 
not being at this moment within our reach. 
The first quotation, which we make, was, if 
we remember aright, cited by the Edinburgh 
reviewer as a specimen of unintelligible 
rant. 

O then what soul was his, when, on the tops 
Of tlic high mountafas, he beheld the sun 
Kisc UD, and batbe%he world in light! He 

looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath iiim lay 
In gladness and deep joy. Tlic clouds were 

touched. 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unuttrrable lo\'e. Sound needed none, 
Iifor any voice of joy ; hi« »pirit drank 



The spectacle ; sensation, loul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal beiiv ; in them did he live. 
And bv them didhe live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect (rfkes of prayer and praise. 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love ! 

p. 13. 

We cannot believe that the critic was 
sincere in his remark upon this splendid 
passage ; if he were, we do not envy him 
that occupation of mind which had blinded 
him to the exquisite beauty of the poetry, 
or had deadened his ear to the majesty of 
its versification. 

The following extracts are from a tale 
narrated by the Pedlar, much too long to 
be quoted entire. It is of a man, who, re- 
duced from comparative plenty to want, at 
length enlisted for a soldier, and whose wife 
pined away and died with the **• hope de- 
ferred that maketb the heart sick." 

A sad reverse it was for Him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace. 
This lonelv Cotkge. At his door he stood, 
And whisded many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual woiic 
Of use or ornament ; uid with a strange, 
Amusing yet uneasv novelty, 
He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autunui, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not ; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
• And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he drooped. 
And he would leave his work— and to the Town, 
Without an errand, would direct his steos. 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 
And with a cruel ton^e ; at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And 'twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. * Every smile,* 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
•Made my heart Meed.' p. 30. 

We presume that our readers will recog- 
nise the truth of this description. The follow- 
ing is equally true, and still more touching. 



Her Inftnt Babe 



Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief^ 
And sighed among its piaythii^. p. 43. 

We must quote some of the descriptions 
of external nature, which, wliether intro- 
duced as pure description, or, as is most 
generally the case, made to illustrate some 
operation in the human mind, or some rela- 
tion between human beings, are alike cap- 
tivating to our fancy, our memory, and our 
imagination. 

I could not ever and anon forbear 

To glance an upwanl look on two huge Peaks, 

That from some other Vale peercnl into this. 



And on the top of either finpmrh*^ 
More keenly tlian elsewere in night*s blue vault, 
Sparkle the Stars as of their suuon proud. 
Tboughu are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute Agents stirring there:— alone 
Here do I sit and watch.—' ppi 83-85w 
• •«••• 

—Him •might we liken to tiie setting Sun 
As I have seen it, on some gusty day, 
Stmgglnai and bold, and shining from the west 
WitA an inconstant and unmelfowed light 
— She was a toft attendant Cloud, that huqg 
As if with wish 10 veil the restless orb; 
From which it did itself imbibe a ray 
Of pleasii^ lustre, p. 319. 



Already had the sun. 



tlic clouds. 



The mist, the shadows, lizht of golden suns. 
Motions of moonlight, alfcnmc thither— touch 
And have an answer — thither come, and shape 
A laiiguage not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits :— there the sun himself 
At the calm close of summer's longest day 
Rests his substantial Orb;— between those heights I 



Sinking with less than ordinary state, 
Attained his western boand ; rat ravs of light — 
Now suddenly diveigiiig from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain tops or veiled 
By the dense air — shot upwards to the crowa 
Of the blue firmament — aloft — and wide : 
And multitudes of little floatiK clouds. 
Pierced through their thinethenal mould, ere we. 
Who saw, of change were conscioot, had become 
Vivid as fire— clouds separately poised, 
Innumerable multitude of Forms 
Scattered throiKh half the circle of the sky; 
And giving bade, and shedding each on each. 
With prodigal communion, tlw bright hues 
Which from the uoapparent Fount of glory 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive. 
That which the heavens displayed, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime ! p. 413. 

With the following beautiful illustratioo, 
we shall conclude this class of our extracts, 
wishing that we had room for many more 
such which are scattered through the book. 

Within the soul a Faculty abides. 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native bruditness. As the ample Moon, 
In the deep stiUness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lof^ Grove, 
Bums like an unconsumin^ fin of light. 
In the green trees ; and, kmdlinf on all sidep 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own. 
Yea with her own incorporated, by poii-er 
Capacious and serene. like power abides 
In Mau*8 celestial Spirit; Virtue thus 
Sets forth and magmfies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire. 
From the incumbrances of mortal life. 
From error, disappointment,— nay fhmi guih ; 
And sometimes, so relenting Justice wills. 
From palpable oppressions of Despair, p. 188. 

Dr Johnson died before the Excursion 
was published, or he might not haye said 
that religfion was an unsuitable subject for 
poetry ; though, as it now occun to us, that 
great critic must have happened to foiget 
the Psalms of David and the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, when he made this assertion. We 
think, that the loftiest and most affecting 
passages of Wordsworth's poetry, are those 
in which he has embodied his religious 
musings. The first extract which we haye 
made is of this class, and we shall now 
give our readers more. 



• How beautiful this dome of sky, 

And the vast hills in fluctuation fixed 

At thy command, how awful ! Shall the Soul, 

Human and rational, report of Thee 

Even leu than these ?— be mute, who will, who 

can. 
Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice: 
My lips, th»t may forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget thee here ; where Ttaou hast built. 
For thy owngbiy in the wiUeness ! 
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Me didst tkioa coBtkitnte a Priest of thine. 
In such a Temple m we now behold 
Reared for thy presence: therefore, am I bound 
To worship, here, and every where— as One 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of poverty; 
From unreflecting Ignorance preserved. 
And from debaseaent rescued.— Uy thy nrace 
The particle divine remained unquenched ; 
And, *mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil. 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers, 
From Paiadifle transplanted. Wintry age 
Impenrfi; the frost will gather round my heart ; 
And^ if they wither, I am worse than dead ! 
— Come Labour, when the wom^mt frame re- 
quires 
Perpetual sabbath ; come disease and want : 
And sad exclusion tbroo^ deeayof sense ; 
But leave me unabated trust fai Thee — 
And let thy lavonr, to the end of life, 
Inspire me with ability to seek 
Repose and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth ! and I am rich 
And will possess my portion in content ! 

p. 143. 

Tboo— Who didst wrap the cloud 

Of In&Dcy around us, that Thyself, 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Might'st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed — 
Who from the anarchy of dreaming sleep. 
Or from its deatl>>Iike void, with punctual care, 
And touch as gentle at the momlog light, 
Restor*st us, daily, to the powers u sense. 
And reason^s steadfast rule — ^Thou, Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and tlie blessed Spirits, 
Which thou includest, as the Sea tier Waves : 
For adoration thou endorest ; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy win ; 
For apprehension those transcendant trutlu 
Of tiie pure Intellect, tiiat sund as laws, 
Submission constituting strength and power) 
Kveu U) thy Being's infmite majesty ! 
This UrtivGrse shall pass away — a Arame 
Glorious ! because too sIkuIow of thy might, 
A step, or link, for interflburse with Thee. 
Ah! if the time must come, in which my feet 
Mu more shall stray where Meditation leads, 
liy flowing stream, through wood, or cragey 
wild, ^^ 

Loved haunts like these, the nnimprisoned Mind 
May vet have scope to range among her own. 
Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 
Still, it may be allowed me to remember 
What visionary powen of eye and soul 
In youth were mine ; when, sutioned on the top 
Of some huge hill— expectant, I beheld 
Hw Sim rise up, from distant climes returned 
JDaikness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day 
His bounteous gift ! or saw him, towards the Deep 
Sink— with a retinue of flaming Clouds 
Attended ; then, my Spirit was entranced 
With joy exahed to beatitude ; 
The measure of my soul was filled with bliss. 
And holiest love ; as earth, sea, air, with liglit. 
With pomp, with glory, with magnificence T 

p. 145. 

Upon the breast of new-created Earth 
Man walked; and when and whcresoe'er he 

moved. 
Alone or mated, Solitnde was not 
lie heard, upon the wind, the articulate Voice 
Of God ; and Angels to his sij^t appeared. 
Crowning the glorious hills of PanKUse ; 
Or througli the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun. He sate — and talked 
With winged Messengers ; who daily brought 
To his small Island in the etherial deep 
Tidings of joy and love. — From theso pure 

Heights 
(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 
Coaununications spintnally maintained, 



And Intuitions moral and divide) 
Fell Human-kind — to banishment condemned 
That flowing years repealed not: and distress 
And grief spread wide ; but Man escaped the 

doom 
Of destitution ; — Solitude was not. 
—Jehovah — shapeless Power above all Powers, 
Single and one, the omnipresent God, 
By vocal utterance or blaze of light. 
Or cloud of darkness, localized in heaven ; 
On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark ; 
Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim— on the chosen Race 
Showered miracles, and ceased not to dispense 
Judgments, that filled the land from age to ag^ 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 
And with amazement smcixc ; — hereby to assert 
His scorned or unackmnvl edged Sovereignty. 
And when the One, ineflhUe of name, 
In nature indivisible, withdrew 
From mortal adoration or regard. 
Not then was Deity engulphed, nor Man, 
The rational Creature, left, to feel the weight 
(M" his own reason, without sense or thought 
Of higher reason and a purer will. 
To benefit and bless, through mightier power. 

p. 169. 

We most premise, that the first of the 
following^ extracts relates to a buiying*- 
gfnnind, and the seoond to the feelings 
which lead men to set apart and preserve 
such places. 

—To a mysteriously-consorted Pair 

TUs phu» is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 

Aiul to the best Afiectioos that proceed 

From their conjunction. Consecrate to faith 

In Him who bled for man upon the Cross ; 

Hallowed to Revelation ; and no less 

To Reason's mandates ; and the hopes divine 

Of pore Imagination ; — above all, 

To Charity, and Love, that have provided, 

Within these precincts, a capacious bed 

And receptacle, open to the good 

And evil, to the just and the unjust ; 

In which they find an equal rcstins-place : 

Even as the multitude of kmdredbrooks 

And streams, whose murmur fills this hoUow vale. 

Whether their course be turbulent or smooth. 

Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 

Within the bosom of yon chrystal Lake, 

And end their journey in the same repose ! 

p. 242. 

— • And whence tliat tribute ? wherefore these re- 
gards? 
Not from the naked Heart alone of Man 
(Though framed to hiadi distinction upon earth 
As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears. 
His own peculiar utterance for distress 
Or gladness) No,' the philosophic Priest 
Continued, * 'tis not in the vital seat 
Of feeling to produce tliem, without aid 
From the pure Soul, the Soul sublime and pure ; 
With her two faculties of Eye and Ear, 
The one by which a Creature, whom his sins 
Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven ; 
The other that empowers him to perceive 
The voice of Deity, on hei^t and plain 
Whispering those truths in btillness, which the 

Word, 
To the four quarters of the winds, procbims.' 

p. 4^15. 
There are a multitude of exquisite pas- 
sages scattered over ail of this poem. We 
have left ourselves small space for these 
gems; but there arc many like the following. 
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■ Our thoughts 

Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown. 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves. 

p. 56. 

Before your sight 

Mounu on the hreeae the Butterfly— and sosxs, 

32 



Small Creature as she is, from earth's bright 

iowcrs 
Into the dewy clouds. p. 139. 

• «»«»» 

Tlie primal duties shine aloft— like stars ; 
Tlie charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 
Are scattered at the feet of Man— like flowers. 

p. 399. 

Many, very many passages equal to any 
we have extracted, we have passed over 
with regret that we could not quote them ; 
but we must bring this article to a close. 
We have not endeavoured to give our read- 
ers a full and adequate representation of 
Wordsworth's mind. An attempt so pre- 
sumptuous could not have succeeded ; not 
only because the limits, within which we 
must confine ourselves, are far too narrom 
for this purpose ; but because such a tadc 
could only be accomplished by a gfenius 
kindred to his own. We certainly hope 
that our feeble efforts will help to bring 
his poems into notice ; and this is all we 
can desire. For we trust there are few 
who can read them without pleasure and 
profit ; — without recognising in them all the 
grandeur, eloquence, and beauty of poetry, 
and paying wUlingly the tribute of admira- 
tion to 

** The highest, holiest raptures of the lyre. 
And wisdom, married to immortal verse." 



ON 



SCXSCEXiXiAirY. 

THK COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 



No. U. 

It is difficult to assign any competent 
reason for a distinction between Nouns and 
Pronouns. The custom of distinguishing 
them probably arose from the erroneous 
opinion that pronouns have no absolute sig- 
nification, but derive all their meaning from 
the particular nouns to which they arc, at 
any time, made to refer. But if they have 
not in themselves, a radical meaning, or, 
what serves the same purpose, an absolute 
signification established by custom, then it 
could make no difference at any time what 
pronoun is used. They would be so manv 
cyphers, which might be used indiscrimi- 
nately. But if each pronoun has a deter- 
minate meaning, it is important that this 
should be accurately defined ; and such de- 
finitions would properly constitute the whole 
grammar of pronouns. Nothing more would 
be necessary to their being used correctly. 
But our Grammar-makers are very carefol 
to avoid this and whatever else relates fo 
the philosophy of language. Hence we 
find the same pronoun belonging success- 
ively to several of their artificial classes, 
and frequently becoming some other part 
of speech. It is almost equally impossible 
for children and for men to parse thai^ or, 
what^ mint, both, and several others, ac- 
cording to any rules extant This part of 
grammar is in complete confusion, and it 
must remain so until we substitute absolute 
definitions for accidental relations. How 
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derstood, where the meuiing^ of the word 
is not first determined ? Men of indepen- 
dent minds continue to gfet along by adopt- 
ing" their own notions where the grammar 
seems incorrect or incompetent ; but with 
children the case is hopeless. 

In declining the personal pronouns, the 
example of Mr Murray has been followed 
by all our other writers. The second per- 
son singular must be thau^ thy or thine, thee. 
Thus we teach our children, while nine 
tenths of the books they read, and all of the 
oonTcnation they hear contradict it, and 
give youy your or yotir«, you, both in the sin- 
gular and plural. So far is this carried in 
most of our common schools, that even 
when the antecedent of the pronoun you 
is singular, the pronoun and its verb are 
called plunJ ; and our grammarians would 
be greatly shocked, were they told that are 
and were should be called singular, when 
they agree with you^ having a singular an- 
tecedent. Our Quaker brethren must pro- 
duce abler grammarians than Mr Murray, 
before they can prove that their solemn 
style is more correct than our common fa- 
nmiar style. We shall have occasion to 
allude to this subject again when we come 
to the conjugation of verbs. 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of 
our grammarians should have stated that 
the word mme is a compound term and 
has generally two cases. It signifies my 
oMfi, that is my property; own being an 
abstract term, used at present only pro- 
nominally for whatever is emphatically the 
property of any person or thing. Accord- 
ing to common rules of parsing, it should 
be considered as governing the pronoun be- 
fore it in the possessive case. ^ Oive me 
your book and you ehall haivemine," In 
this example, muie is both possessive and 
objective. ** Your book wcu saved^ mine 
waMloitJ'^ Here it is possessive and nomi- 
native. These remarks apply equally to the 
pronoun tkme. The pronouns oun^'youn^ 
and i^trt are likewise compound, and should 
be parsed like mine, We^sometimes use own 
before a noun; as> my own Aotve, mine 
houeey hie own haute. In such cases, it be- 
comes an adjective noun. 

It cannot be said that in the example 
given above, mine mBty be governed by 
bookj expressed or understood, because it is 
obvious that it cannot be plac^ with that 
term without implying repetition. The 
sense is complete as it stands, and the force 
of the verb falls immediately on the com- 
pound pronoun. There is no more difficulty 
in calling these pronouns compound, than 
in calling what compound, and there is an 
equal necessity for it. 

Before remarking on the errors in the 
common method of parsing Verbs, we must 
make a fow general observations. 

The custom of taking several words to- 
gether to form one part of speech, is totally 
inconsistent with the analytical mode of 
teaching. The compound modes and tenses 
of verbs, formed in this way, instead of defin- 
ing the meaning of a sentence more clear- 
ly, and determining the precise influence or 
of eveny member, tend only to confuse 



the mind. They do not of themselves ex- 
press definitely all Modes of being, action, 
and patnon, and all Times of being, action, 
and paition ; and, hence, they do not an- 
swer their object A whole sentence, and 
oflen a whole volume, is necessary to de- 
fine the mode and time of an action ; and 
if we allow the use of auxUiarie» to ex- 
press them definitely, nearly all the words 
in the language must be recognised as of 
this class. 

It may be sakl, that an important object 
of g^rammar is, to show what words may 
come together, and how they should be ar- 
ranged in the construction of sentences ; 
and that this object is promoted by the 
usual composition of modes and tenses. 
We admit this object to be important, but 
we think it would be attained with much 
greater facility by defining with precision 
the use of every word in a sentence, than 
by giving the common vague definitions and 
rules to such squads or parties of words, as 
are generally allowed to be simamed, to 
save analyzing them. 

We have heard of a few instructers, 
who have adopted, with g^at advantage, 
the method which we would recommend, of 
parsing every word by itself— defining 
it as well as possible, showing its connex- 
ion with other words, and naming its 
variations. This is what parsing should be, 
and what every teacher should endeavour 
to make it. It is, however, impossible to 
adopt this method with complete success, 
while our elementary books are so deficient 
as they are at present 

It may now be asked, how many modes 
and tenses there are in the English language. 
We are not quite ready for this part of our 
subject, but would ask grammarians if the 
following be not the true principle. The 
number that should be recognised in any 
grammar, is so many as are expressed by 
the regular and established variations oi 
verbs, without reference to what are com- 
monly called auxiliaries. If yM depart 
from this rule, you may have millions. 

The division of verbs into active, pas- 
sive, and neuter, is objectionable, because 
the terms active and neuitr do not convey 
to the mind any idea of the uses of these 
two classes of verbs in construction with 
other words. Transitive and iniranaitwe 
are more definite, because they distinguish 
between those which govern, and those 
which do not govern other words. The 
passive verb is not a species distinct from 
the others, but formed by combining the 
verb to be with the perfect participle of a 
trantitive verb. In those languages in 
which it ie a distinct form of the verb, there 
is no objection to styling it the passive 
voice ; but we totally destroy the simplici- 
ty of English syntax by endeavouring to 
make it agree with that of other languages. 
We shall have occasion to say so much up- 
on this subject, when we come to treat of 
Modes and Tenses in a future number, that 
we are not willing to add more in this 
place. 

The common mode of parsing passive 
verbs does not explain tbem ia aa intelli- 



gible manner, nor is it gframmatically cor- 
rect Take for an example, *^ Penelope it 
loved by m«." If we admit the commoa 
definition, that ^ a Passive verb implies an 
object acted upon, and an agent by which 
it is acted upon," and the common rule^ 
that ** Participles govern the same cases as 
the verbs do, from which they are derived ;" 
in what case shall we call *^ Penelope }^ It 
is certainly the objective of the transitive 
participle, ^ loved,^^ and hence is in the ob- 
jective case. The pronoun, *^ me,'* is obvi- 
ously the agent; and hence, according to 
every Grammar, is in the nominative case. 
Transpose the sentence, and change the 
agent and object, the one for the other, 
and say ^* I am loved by Penelope.^ In this 
example, the pronoun is the objective of 
*' loved ;" and, if there be any sense in 
English cases, it must be in the objective. 
If bf cates we are to understand the differ- 
ent relations of nouns and pronouns, then 
it is obvious that every noun or pronoun, 
which is the nominative case to what is 
called a passive verb, is also in the objeo^ 
tive, and governed by the participle of the 
same verb ; for it has this double relation,— 
being nominative to the verb to 6e, and ob- 
jective to the parOcipk. 

In our next number we shall treat of 
Modes and Tenses. Our readers will no- 
tice that we are not criticising the work of 
any author; but that our remarks apply to 
the Grammars in common use. All with 
which we are acquainted are nearly us^ 
less in the study of the English lanmit^^ 
They are totally destitute of analytical 
method, and embarrass the minds of schol- 
ars with an unexplafbed and ipcxplicable 
technical phraseology. We sh endeav- 
our to offer occasionally son- "*& of 
their incorrectness, which we by 
degrees, lead those who are «.<> 
examine the subject more atten . 
give this science an intelligible anu 
cal form. 



[We do not wish to make our Gasetts obnoxious 
TO the charge of too great attentioD to any one pro- 
feiiion ; but the remarks contained in the follow- 
ing Essay, which we have just now received, are 
at once so true in themselves, and so important to 
some of our readers, that we trust we shall be 
thanked by them, and stand eidcused of all, &t af- 
fording it the space it will occupy in our pages. 

Editor.] 

law books. 

Thb complaint uttered by Cicero, in his 
Treatise de Legibus, concerning the mea* 
grcness of a jurist's reward, may be justly 
adopted by the compilers and editors of 
law books in the United States. Quid tarn, 
exiguum quam mumu eorum ? Only one an- 
cient reporter has been republished in this 
country with annotations, and the editor in 
that instance, we have the means of know- 
ing, did not ultimately receive day wages 
for his labour in that behalf: Mr Dav has 
rendered valuable services to his brethren, 
by adding notes to about twenty-five vol- 
umes of modem reports ; but he has been 
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by no meant adequately compentated. He 
first undertook Espinaate't Reports of Cases 
mt Nisi Prios, which has heen, perhaps, the 
most fop^Har book of reports e?er publish- 
ed in the United States. The success of 
this work induced a bookseller in New 
York to republish the two first Tolumcs of 
Hr Campbell't Reports, in 1810 and 1811, 
without additional Dote& The two last vol- 
umes, with notes by Mr Howe, were pub- 
lished in 18tl. The notes are evidently 
from tiie pen of a learned and discriminat- 
ing 2swyer» and gpneatly enhance the value 
of the edition. The cases reported are 
-worthy of attention,* and are recommended 
by the circumstance that they are among 
the last decisions of that most eminent nisi 
prius judge, Lord Ellenborough. If we ex- 
cept hit too strong inclination, in some 
cases, to rely on what may be called a 
moral estoppel, we can hardly find a fault 
in his judgments. Indeed, Sir James Mans- 
field, near the close of his long judicial life, 
expressed his most unqualifi^ admiration 
of the correctness and ability of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, as dis- 
plared in the reports of Mr Campbell. 

From the character oi almost every re- 
cent Ehiglish treatise on legal subjects, we 
are disposed to believe that reports may be 
more profitably consulted than elementary 
works. These last contain, of late, no prop- 
er scientific arrangement of the decisions, 
and are too often grossly deficient in matter 
as well as arrangement. Learners will not 
be well instructed by them ; and those who 
have already learned much, will derive very 
little profit from them. In this day of mak- 
ing many law books, the profession will 
probably obtain more advantage, at a given 
expense, from a thorough perusal of reports, 
than from any other means. There is much 
in them, it is true, which is apochryphal ; 
but not less in the recent treatises, the au- 
thors of which boast of having intruded 
no impertinent comments of their own upon 
the wild conceits which they embody and 
disseminate. We can except from this 
censure a very few treatises that have late- 
ly come under our notice from England ; 
and with great satisfaction we assure our 
readers that a native Essay on Insurance, 
which has recently issued from the press in 
this city, is liable to none of these objec- 
tions, but is every way worthy of the sub- 
ject, and does honor to the talents, learning, 
and acumen of the author. 

One benefit may be hoped from an ex- 
tensive circulation of the English reports of 
oases at nisi prius : we mean a correction 
of the very loose and slovenly practice in 
some of the American courts, of presenting 
evidence to a jury. Almost eveiy thing is 
admittedy— <ie bene ent at least,— and wit- 
nesses are examined, cross-examined, and 
reexamined, without any regard to the rules 
which we find applied in the English courts, 
and which are so wisely adapted to the 

• As an illastratioD of a government of laws, and 
sot of men, we know of nothing more striking tlmn 
the case of JBtamrain vs. Sir fV, SSoM, VoL lli. 
page 388. 



purposes of eliciting truth, preventing chi- 
canery, and securing an orderly investiga- 
tion. A defendant knows not whether the 
plaintifTs evidence is closed, until the jury 
is sent from the bar. He may, thereupon, 
pretty safely conclude that no further tes- 
timony will be admitted, even though it 
may be ofiered. Such loose practice surely 
deserves no toleration where the rules of 
the common law are the professed guide of 
courts. 

Notwithstanding the want of pecuniary 
encouragement, there have been many 
American editions of English law books, 
which are greatly increased in value by the 
addition of notes and references. The ex- 
tent of the market induces booksellers to 
republish, and a commendable desire of im- 
proving the jurisprudence of the country, 
and a£>rding facilities of investigation to 
the profession, has incited its members to 
a gratuitous contribution of their labours. 
We hope eveiy future edition of fi>reign 
publications on legal subjects may contain 
references to our own decisions. 

There are said to be in the United States 
more than six thousand practising lawyers. 
Mr Griffith, the compiler of the United 
States Law Register, has announced, by 
way of recommendation, no doubt, of his 
volumes, that he has the names and places 
of residence of the gentlemen of the bar in 
fifteen states, amounting, in 1821, to four 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one. He 
estimates the numher of judicicu offictrM^ in 
the several States and Territories, at twen- 
ty thousand. We think he must include 
the worshipful host of Justices of the Peace 
in this last class, in order to obtain such a 
formidable aggregate. Assuming, however, 
that there are but six thousand men in our 
country, who would ever incline to open a 
law book, it is manifest that almost every 
work that issues from the over-teeming 
presses of the ^ law printer to the king's 
most excellent majesty," and of others in 
Great Britain, might be reprinted here 
with tolerable safety to the pockets of the 
publishers. One in twenty of those who 
rank among professional men, may well be 
hoped and expected to become a purchaser 
of any legal publication of passabU merit 
This would secure a sale for three hundred 
copies, which, at the price generally de- 
manded for books in law binding, would en- 
sure the printer and bookseller, quicquid 
honorarium more valuable than the pur- 
chasers often receive for any single profes- 
sional service. Indeed, since we have seen 
new law books, fresh from the press, hawk- 
ed about our villages like tin ware, and of- 
fered at prices so very far below the book- 
store mark^ we have been led to infer (er- 
roneously perchance) that the profits of 
the rtgular trade must be greater than we 
before suspected. The pedlar of tin ware, 
by the way, has one advantage over the 
itinerant venders of law books, which is not 
to be overlooked in an estimate of regular 
profits. His is a lawful traffic, at least in 
Massachusetts. Whereas, by a statute of 
that state, though goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise in genera^ if of the produce or 



manufacture of the United States, may le- 
gally be carried from place to place, and 
exposed for sale ; yet, a fine of not less than 
ten, nor more than one hundred dollars, is 
to be inflicted on the offender, who shall be 
so hardy as thus to cany abroad and sell, 
or expose for sale, those pernicious arti- 
cles, yclcped indigo, feathers, booksy iracU^ 
prints^ mapsy playing cards, lottery tickets, 
jewelry, and essences. Now, as the lowest 
price of any article of trade must include 
the value of the rwA; incurred in that trade, 
it is evident that a repeal of the aforesaid 
statute would enable the travelling seller 
of law books to ofier them, on safe mercan- 
tile principles, at a yet lower rate ; and 
thus we gain a still further insight of the 
great regular profits. 

Si€99§nonvobi9 . 



XDIlfBUROB REVIEW. 

Number LXXX of this journal containf 
an amusing article upon America; from 
which we propose to make some extracts 
for the good of thoee of our readers who 
happen not to take the Review. It is evi- 
dently an Aofiesf article, and moreover, con- 
tains a good deal of truth, which it should 
be gratifying to us to find English writers 
willing to allow, and which it ought to do 
the English public some good to learn. The 
writer sets out thus : 

There if a set of miserable persons in England, 
who are dreadfully afiaid of America and every 
thing American — whose creat delicht is to see that 
country ridiculed and vilified — and who appear to 
Imagine that all the abuses which exist in this 
country acquire additional rieour and chance of 
duration from every book of Travels which poars 
firth its venom and folsehood on the United States. 
We shall, from time to time, call the attention of 
the public to this sob)ect, not from any party spirit, 
but because we love truth, and pra»e excellence 
wherever we find it ; and because we think the ex- 
ample of Amenca will, in many instances, tend to 
open the eyes of Englishmen to their true interests. 

The Mkonomy of America is a great and imjport- 
ant object for our imitation, 'n^e salary or Mr 
Bafut, our late Ambassador, was, we believe, rath- 
er higher than that of the President of the United 
States. The Vice-President receives rather less 
than the second Clerk of the House of Commons ; 
and all salaries, civil and military, are upon the 
same scale ; and yet no country is better served 
than America ! Mr Hume has at uut persuaded the 
English people to look a little into their accounts, 
and to see how sadly they are plundered. But we 
ought to suspend our contempt for America, and 
consider whether we have not a very momentous 
lesson to leara from this wise and cautious people 
on the subject of economy. 

A lesson upon the Importance of Religious Tol- 
eration, we are determined, it wonld seem, not to 
learn, — either from America, or from any other 
Quarter of the globe. The Hig^ SberiiF of New 
York, last year, was a Jew. It w%» with the ut- 
most difiiculty that a bill was carried this year to 
allow the first Duke of England to carry a gold 
stick before the King— because he was a Catholic ! 
—and ^et we think ourselves entitled to indulge in 
Imperunent sneers at Asaerica,— as if civilisation 
did not depend more upon auiking wise laws for 
the promotion of human happiness, than in having 
good inns, and post-horses, and civil waiters. The 
circumstances of the Dissenten* marriage bill are 
such as would excite the contempt of a C^ictaw or 
Cherokee, if be could be broi^ht to understand 
them. A certain class of Dissenters beg thev ttay 
not be compelled to say that they asany m dir 
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name of the Trinity, because they do not believ« 
in the Trinity. Never mind, say the comiptiooists, 
you must go on raying you marrv in the name of 
the Trinity, whether you helieve in it or not We 
know that such a protestation from you will be 
(alse ; but unless you make it, your wives shall be 
concubines, and your children iilegitimate. Is it 
possible to conceive a greater or more useless tyr- 
anny than this f 

In fact, it is hardly possible for any nation to 
show a greater superiority over another, than the 
Americans, in this particiuar, have done over this 
country. They have fairlv and comjUetely, and 
probably forever, cxtinguisbod that spirit of reli- 
gious persecution which has been the employment 
and the curse of mankind for four or five centuries, 
— not only that persecution which imprisons and 
scourges for religious opinions, b«t the tyrann)r of 
incapacitation, which, by disqualifying (torn civil 
offices, and cutting a man off urom the lawful ob- 
jects of ambition, endeavours to Strang^ religious 
freedom in silence, and to enjoy all the advantages, 
without the blood and noise and fire of persecution. 
What passes in the mind of one mean blockhead, 
is the general history of all persecution. *This 
man pretends to know better tlwn me — I cannot 
subdue him by argument ; but I will take care he 
shall never be mayor or alderman of the town in 
which he lives; I will never consent to the repeal 
of the Test Act, or to Oitholic Emancipation; I 
will teach the fellow to diffnr from me in religious 
opinions !' So says the Episcopalian to the Catho- 
lic — and so the Catholic says to the Protestant 
But the wisdom of America keeps them all down — 
secures to them all their just rights— gives to each 
of them their separate pews and bells and steeples 
"-makes them all aldermen in their turns — and qui- 
etly extinguishes the fa^ts which each is prepar- 
ing for the combustion oTthe other. Nor is this in- 
diflercnce to religious subjects in the American 
people, but piure civilization — a thorough compre- 
hension of what is best calculated to secure the 
public happiness and peace — and a determination 
that this happinrss and peace shall not be violated 
by the insolence of any human being, in the garb, 
and under the sanction, of religion. In this par- 
ticular, the Americans are at the head of all the 
nations of the world : and at the same time they 
are, especially in the Eastern and Midland Sutes, 
so fiir from being indififerent on subjects of reli- 
gion, that they may be most justly characterized as 
a very religious people : But they are devout with- 
out being unjust (the great problem in religion) ; an 
higher proof of civilization than painted tea-cups, 
water-proof leather, or broadcloth at two guineas a 
yard. 

He contrasts the incoDTenienccs occa- 
sioned by the privileg^es and processes of 
the many corporations of Eng^l and, with the 
unshackled liberty of our artisans. In this 
respect, we consider England as about half 
way between China, — where every one 
must not only stay at home, but work at his 
father's trade with his father's tools, — and 
ourselves ; — though rather nearer China. 

Though America is a confederation of republics, 
they are in many cases much more amalgamated 
than tlie various parts of Great Britain. If a citi- 
zen of the United States can make a shoe, he is at 
liberty to make a shoe any where between Lake 
Ontano and New Orleans,— he may sole on the 
Mississippi—heel on tlic Missouri— measure Mr 
Biikbeck on the Little Wabash, or take (which our 
best jpollticiana do not find an easy matter) the 
leng^ of Mr Monro's loot on the banks of the Po- 
towmac But wo to the cobbler, who, having made 
Hessian boots fbt the alderman of Newcastle, 
should venture to invest with these coriaceous in- 
teguments, the leg of a liege subject at York. A 
ydlow ant in a nest of red ants— a butcher's dog in 
a foxrkennel— a nM)use in a bee-hive, — all feci the 
effects of untimely intrusion ;— but far preferable 
theif fiste to that of the misguided artisan, who, 
mUleil by sixpenny histories of EngUnd, and con- 



ceiving his country to have been united at the Hep- 
tarchy, goes forth from his native town to stitch 
freely within the sea-girt limits of Albion. Him 
the mayor, him the aldcnnen, him tbe reconler, him 
the quarter-sessions would worry. Him the jus- 
dees before trial would long to gel into the tread- 
mill ; and would much lament that by a recent 
act, they could not do so, even with the intruding 
tradesman's consent ; but the moment he was tried, 
they would push him in with redoubled eneigy, and 
leave him to tread himself into a conviction of the 
barbarous institutions of his eorpotation-divided 
country. 

Upon page 434, there is a capital para- 
graph about English character. 

The coaches must be given up ; so must the 
roads, and so must the inns. The\ are, of course, 
what these accommodations are in all new coun- 
tries ; and much like what EngUsh great grandfii- 
ther talk about as existing in this country at the 
first period of their recollection. The great incon- 
venience of American inns, however,ln the eyes 
of an Englishman, is one wMch more sociable trav- 
ellers must feel less acutelv — we mean the impossi- 
bility of being alone, of having a room separate 
from the rest of the company. There is nothing 
which an Englishman enjovs more than the pleas- 
ure of sulkiness, — of not being forced to hear a 
word from any bodv which may occasion to him 
the necessity of replying. It is not so much that 
Mr Boll disdains to talk, as that Mr Bull has noth 
ing to say. His forefathers have been out of vis- 
its for six or seven hundred years, and. seeing 
nothing but fog and vapour, he is out of spirits too; 
and when there is no selling^ or buying, or no busi- 
ness to settle, he prefers being alone and looking 
at the fire. If any gentleman was in distres», he 
would willingly lend an helping hand ; but he thinks 
it no part of neighbourhood to talk to a person be- 
cause he hapjiens to be near him. In snort, with 
many excellent qualities, it must be acknowledged 
that the English arc the most disagreeable of all 
the nations of Europe, — more surly and morose, 
witli less disposition to please, to exert themsslves 
for tbe good of society, to make small sacrifices, 
and to put themselves out of their way. They arc 
content with Magna Charta and Trial by Jury ; and 
think they are not bound to excel the rest of the 
world in small behaviour, if they are superior to 
them in great institutions. 

The last paragraph sums up the whole 
matter. Proof is wanting of the actual and 
extreme cruelty to slaves, with which the 
writer charges our ^^high spirited nation;" 
—otherwise the whole passage is unexcep- 
tionable. 

America seems, on the whole, to be a country 
possessing vast advantages, and little inconvenien- 
ces ; they have a cheap government, and bad roads; 
they pay no Utiles, and have stage coaches witliout 
springs. The have no poor laws and no monopo- 
lies — but their inns are inconvenient, and travellers 
are teased with questions. They have no collec- 
tions in the fine arts ; but they nave no Lord Chan- 
cellor, and they can go to law without absolute 
ruin. They cannot make Latin verses, but tliey 
expend immense sums in the education of Uie 
poor. In all this the balance is prodigiously in 
their fiivour : But then comes the great disgrace 
and danger of America— the existence of slavery, 
which, it not timously corrected, will one day eu> 
tail (and ought to entail) a bloody servile war upon 
the Americans — which will separate America into 
slave states and states disclaiming slavery, and 
which remains at present as the foulest blot in the 
moral character of that people. An high spirited 
nation, who cannot endure the sliglitest act of for- 
eign aggression, and wtio revolt at the very shadow 
of domestic t^raimy — beat mth cart^whips, and 
bind with cbams, aiul murder for the merest trifles, 
wretched human beings who arc of a more dusky 
colour than themselves ; and have recently admit- 
ted into their Union, a new State, with the express 
penuiMon of ingrafting this aitrocious wickedness 



into their constitution ! No one can admire the sim- 
ple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans 
more than we do, or more despise the pitiful propen- 
sity which exists amono^ Government runners to vent 
their small spite at their character ; but on the sub- 
ject of slavery, the oonduct of America is, and has 
been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to speak 
of it with too much indignation ami contempt ; but 
fi)r it, we should look forward witli unqualified 
pleasure to such a land of freedom, and such a mag- 
nificent spectacle of human happiness. 

The first article in this No. — ^upon Brit- 
ish India— -is intercstiog ; it is not charac- 
terized by originality or remaikable abil- 
ity, but contains much information. The 
writer states distinctly the effidency and 
the utility of the ancient Hindoo customs 
and institutions, and the unfortunate con- 
sequences which have proved the folly oi 
attempting to supplant them bjr a system of 
English law. One passage in this article 
illustrates very pleasantly the excellent 
reasons which have influenced the British 
to extend their empire in this quarter, and 
the way in which Indian affairs are regard- 
ed at home. In 1816 the Pindarries, cer- 
tain large and organized bands of robbers, 
penetrated into the Company's territories, 
remained there twelve days, killed one hun- 
dred and eighty -two persona, wounded five 
hundred and five, and tortured in variotis 
ways three thousand six hundred and three. 
Whereupon, ^ The patience of the British 
government being exhausted by these re- 
peated inroads, it was resolved not only to 
attack and extirpate the Pindarries in their 
remotest haunts, but to put down that sys- 
tem of misrule and violence which had so 
long desolated IndiaJ*^ Accordingly, these 
robbers were extirpated, and,— as mere in- 
cidents to this measure of precaution, — 

The rajah of Nagpoor was driven from his do- 
minions aud throne ; the Peshwa, tbe head of the 
Mahratta empire, has also been dethroned, and 
now lives as a prisoner on the bounty of the Brit- 
ish, who assign him 100,000/. per annum for his 
maintenance. Holkar has fallen from the rank of 
an independent prince ; and Sindia is in reality in 
the same condition. There is not, in short, any 
potentate in India that can now move a step with- 
out tlic express sanction of the British authorities. 

A part of their object is unquestionably 
accomplished; '^the system of violence 
which has so long desolated India'* must be 
relinquished, for there is nothing left to be 
violent with. When the system of misrule 
will end, it is rather difficult to say. 



hull's memoirs.* 

We did not receive this thick pamphlet 
until tbe reviews for this No. were sent to 
press ; — and were it only political and con- 
troversial, we should not trouble ourselves 
or our readers with any remarks upon it* 
But it is historical. It must throw some 



* Memoirs of the Campaign of the North West- 
em Army of the United Sutes, A. D. 1812. In 
a series of Letters addressed to the Citizens of 
the United States. With an Appendix, containing 
a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary Services of the 
Author. By William Hull, late Governor of the 
Territory of Michican, and Brigadier General in 
the Service of the United States. BosUxl 1824k 
8vu. pp.240. 
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light, and perhaps elicit from others some 
Hl^ht, upon important facts. We have no 
room to make an analysis of its contents ; 
Imt would brieflj present some considera- 
tions which they sug|^st to us. For Gene- 
ral Hull's surrender of his forces and posts 
to the British, he was tried and condemned 
to death as a coward ; and he lives to tell 
his story tbnni^ the mercy of the Ezecu- 
tire. Whether he has wholly justified his 
Borremter without a battle, may be deter- 
mined difierently by different persons. We 
suppose that most readers will agree that 
htB conduct could be accounted for without 
ehuTging with cowardice or treachery, one 
to whom Washington entrusted important 
commands. He has sufficiently shown that 
much more than his due oi punislmient 
Tisited his share of the (bllies, improvidence, 
and misconduct, which characterized that 
astonishing campaign. We feel no kind of 
hostility to General Dearborn, and have no 
acquaintance with, and no personal feelings 
towards General Hull ; we know that we 
are unprejudiced, and believe all who are 
so, will agree with us in thinking that some- 
thing of a load lies upon General Dear- 
born, which he will do well to throw off as 
soon as may be. General Hull lost all he 
had; — General Dearborn did nothing — 
achieved nothing— suffered nothing ; and so 
far, perhaps, he had the best of it. But we 
do not recollect that General Dearborn has 
ever explained the singular lapse of mem- 
ory during which he relieved himself from 
the peril of a British force, and left that 
force to go en masae upon General Hull— 
who was likely to have enough to encoun- 
ter without this addition. But when Hull 
was tried, and Dearborn tried him, whv 
was the affair of Washington forgotten? 
Whoever was guilty there, was answerable 
somewhere ; and it would be rather difficult 
to persuade any one just now, that the loss 
of Detroit and of all HuIPs posts, afforded 
more proof of cowardice or treachery than 
that misconduct — whatever be its true name 
or nature— which lost Washington. Gen- 
eral Hull has shown that there was other 
bppoution arrayed against him than that 
which arose from his military faults. But 
they mistook their man. He was not a suf- 
ficient scape-goat ; he could not bear away 
all the disgrace and punishment due to the 
military managers of that play — and par- 
ticularly to them who conducted the flight 
of Bladensburgh. 



And wash away the b]ood-stain there. 
Why should I guard, from wind and sun, 

This cheek, whose vii^io rote is fled. 
It was for one— oh, only one — 

1 kept its bloom, and he is dead. 

But they who slew liim — unaware 

Of coward murderers larking nigh — 
And left him to the fowls of air. 

Are yet alive— and they must die. 
They slew him— and my virgin years 

An* vowed to Greece and vengeance now; 
And many an Othman dame, in tears. 

Shall rue the Grecian maiden's vow. 

I touched the lute in better days, 

I led in dance the joyous band ; — 
Ah ! they may move to mirtliful lays 

Whose bands can touch a lover's hand. 
The march of hosts that haste to meet 

Seems gayer than the dance to mt ; 
The lute's sweet tones are not so iweet 

As the fierce about of victory. B. 



SOlfG OF THE GBJBCIAS AMAZOX. 

I bndde to my slender side 

The pistol and ihe scimetar. 
And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share tlic tasks of war. 
And yonder stands my fiery steed. 

That paws the ground and neighs to go. 
My chaiEcr of ilie Arab breed, — 

I took him from the routed foe. 

My mirror is the mountain spring, 

At which I dress my ruffled hair; 
My dimmed and dusty arms I bring. 



[It is perhaps due to our readers, to inform them 
that the following pieces, and others with a similar 
signature, are from a small manuscript volume of 
poetry written by the late Rev. Mr Eastbum, one 
of the authors of ** Yamoyden.'* As we have te- 
telectrd many of these poems for our columns, it 
may be improper that we should express more dis- 
dnctly our opinion of their merit. Had we not 
thought that they would gratify our readers, and 
support the reputation of their author, we certainly 
should not have availed ourselves of the kindness 
of the gentleman by whose means we have obtain- 
ed them. — ^EniTOK.] 

THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

When sailing on this troubled sea 
Of pain, anntears, and agony. 
Though wildly roar the waves aroand» 
With restless and repeated sound, 
*Tis sweet to think that on our eyes 
• A lovelier cHme shall yet arise ; — 
ihat we shall wake from sorrow'g dream 
Beside a pure and living stream. 

Yet we must suffer, here below. 

Unnumbered pangs of grief and wo; 

Nor must the trembling heart repine, 

Hut all, unto its God resign ; 

In weakness and in pain made known. 

His powerful mercy shall be shown. 

Until the fight of faith is oVr, 

And earth shall vex the soul no more ! 

E w. 



PART OF THE XlXth F8ALK. 

The glinering heaven's refulgent glow. 

And sparkling spheres of golden light, 
Jehovah s work and glory show, 

B;r burning day, or gentle nii^t 
In silence through the vast profound 

They move their orbs of fire on high. 
Nor speech, nor word, nor answering sound, 

Is heard upon the tranquil sky : 
Yet to the earth's remotest bar 

Their burning glory, all is known; 
Their living light has sparkled far. 

And on the attentive silence shone* 

God 'mid their shining legions rears 

A tent where bums the radiant sun ; 
As, like a bridegroom bright, appears 

The monarch, on bis course begun ; 
From end to end of azure heaven 

He holrls his Hery path along. 
To all his cirdiiw heat is givoi. 

His radiance flames the spheres among. 



By sonny ray, and starry throne. 
The wonders of our mighty Lord 

To man's attentive heart are known, 
Bright as the promise of his word. 



AUTDMHAL KIGHTFALL. 

Round Autumn's mouldering urn, 
Loud mooms the chin and cheenen gale, 
When nightfall shades the quiet vale. 

And stars in beauty bum. 

'TIS the year's eventide. 
The wind, — like one that sighs in pain 
O'er ieya that ne'er will bloom again, 

Moomi OB the fiir bill-skie. 

And yti my pensive eye 
Rests on the faint blue mountain long, 
And for the fiiiry-land of song. 

That lies beyond, I sigh. 

The moon unveils her brow ; 
In the miiKsky her um glows brieht. 
And in her sad and mellowing light 

"Hie valley sleeps below. 

Upon the haxel gray 
The lyre of Autumn hangs unstrang, 
And o'er its tremulous clrards are flung 

The fringes of decay. 

I stand deep musing here, 
Beneath the dark and moiionless beech. 
Whilst wandering winds of nigjitfall reach 

My melancholy ear. 

The air breathes chill and firee ; 
A Spirit, in soft music calls 
From Autumn's gray and nioss^own halls^ 

And round her withered tree. 

The hoar and mantled Oak, 
With moss and twisted ivy brown. 
Bends in its lifeless beauty down 

Where weeds the fountain choke. 

That fountain's hollow voice 
Echoes tlie sound of precious things ; — 
Of early feeling's tuneful springs 

Choked with our blighted joys. 

Leaves, that the niglu-wind bears 
To eartli's cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 

And of our fading years. 

The tree that shades the plain. 
Wasting and hoar as time decays, 
Sprine shall renew with cheerful days, — 

But not my joys again. 

H. W. L. 



XlfTBXiXiXOBKCfi. 

MUSICAL BAROMETER. 

A gentleman, at BurkiU not far from 
Bf^le, in Smtzerland, hy the name of Ven- 
tain, invented some years ag^ a sort of musi- 
cal harometer, called, in the German, wetter 
hatfe, weather harp, or rksen harfey giant 
harp, which possesses the singular property 
of indicating changes of the weather by mu- 
sical tones. This gentleman was in the 
hahit of amusing himself by shooting at a 
mark from his window, and that he might 
not be obliged to go after the mark at eve- 
ry shot, he fixed a piece of iron wire to it, 
so as to he able to draw it to him at pleas- 
ure. He frequently remarked that this 
wire gave musical tones sounding exactly 
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BD octave ; aod he found Ibiit an iroD irirv, 
eitended in a dircoIioQ parallel lo tli« me- 
ridian, gave thii tooe ercrj' ttme tbe wind 
cbaD^ed. A pieco of bnua wire ^re no 
■oiind, nor did aa iron win extended ea»t 
and weiL In conaeqneiiDe of tbne obier' 
valioiu a muaicBl barooMter wu canitrnct- 
ed. In the j«ir 1787, CapU Hant, of B&iLe, 
made one in the IbJIowii^ manner:— -Tbir- 
lecDpieocanf iron wire, each three hnndred 
and twcntjr feet long, were extended from 
hi* (ummer-bouM lo the onler court, crou- 
mg a ifardea. Tfaey were placed about 
two incfaei apart i the larffcit wera ' 



VBB vvnao stavu kxtbivart oasbttb. 



were on the lide of the house, and made 
an angle of twenty or tbirtj d^reei with 
the horizon ; they were itretched and kept 
tight by wbeelt made for that purpose. 
Every time lAe ueathtr dumga these wirei 
make so much Doise that it is impoauble to 
continue concerts in the parlour, and the 
sound resembles that of a tea-um when 
boiling, — sometinw* that of a hannooicon, a 
distant bell, or an organ. In the opin- 
ion of the celebrated chemist, Dobereiner 
as stated in the Bulletin Techoologique, 
this is an electro-magnetical pbei 



The rollowing newspapers are bow pub- 
lished in Greece : At Hiasolonghi, tbe 
Greek Chronicle (in Qreek),and the Greek 
Telagraph (in several langvBKet] ; — at Hy- 
dra, Tbe Friend ofthe Laws (in Greek] ; — 
at Athens, the Athens Free Press (in 
Greek] ; — at Psara, Tbe Piara Newapaper 
(in Greek^ All the aboTe, in consequence 
of an arrangement made, may now be ob- 
tained in ^gland by orders through the 
English Foreign Post Office. 



Mr Dnpuis, in bis work upon Ashantee, 
lately pnblished, says of the <»urK of thit 
myiterioDB river, that he nerer bean) of two 
diferenl opinions with regard to its termina- 
tion. "South or north ofihe great desert, in 
tVat^ra or Mauritania, tbe lentimenls 
were tbe sane, that the great flow of water 
j« eaateHy to the Egyptian Nile. Yet it 
, muit be confessed that none of my iostmct- 
era had ever tracked its course beyond the 
western limits of Bournou. it was an or- 
thodox opinion, that ttie Shady, as well as 
the Koara, united its waters with inoumera- 
! ble other large and small rivers (like the 
I Amazon}, which contributed lo replenish 
' its channel in tbe dry season, when it niual- 
ly tracks its course mildly ; and in the sea- 
son of raio, when it runs in tempestuous 
eddies, sweeping off in its current whole 
' islands of matted vegetation. The Mos- 
lems of Kong and Uandiug commonly used 
the term Wangara, aa relating to Ashan- 
tee, Dahomy, and Benin, east of the For- 
mosa. Of the Niger, well known to them 
by its Bambin name, Jolliba, they report- 
ed to this effect : that it has iU source in a 
chain of moontains, which bean west and 
something north of the capital of Kong, 
from whence it isdistanteig-hteen journeys. 
According to this estimation, I coDceire its 
£nintain may exist in about U* 15' latitude 
rxtrth, and 7* Iff longitude west of tbe 
meridian of Greenwich. The intermediate 
space comprises a part of the district call- 
ed Ganowa, inhabited by the Manding and 
Falah [Foulab] tribes. The surface, for 
tbe first five or ux days, tbey relate, is in- 
clining to hilly, yet it is by no means ab- 
rupt ; and forests alternately abound, but 
they are not so impervious a* those of Ash an- 
tee. After the fint hundred miles, the 
traveller commences ascending a cluster 



caJiL'd Bahnr Dibber, or the sea of Ghiniha- 
ba. The Dibber is very large, and in the 
season of rain the land on Ihe opposite side, 
although high, is not discernible. Beyond 
Jenny, the river, at the opposite outlet of 
the lake, inclines to the north till it reach- 
es Timbuctoo. From thence its track is 
easterly to Gbou, having then traversed 
the district of Fillany. From Gbou it en- 
ters Marroa, passing through Corimen, 
Kaby, and Zambcnna, as it inclines with a 
southerly fall to tbe Youry, and the laJM 
of Noufy, 



Tbe New Monthly Magazine speaks in 
the Ibtlowing terms of this work, which is 
•0 deservedly high in favour with the 
American public 

« We are happy to find that tbe 6oofc- 
ttart* of America are be^nniog to fnmiih 
ns vritb some good novels, in retnm for the 
nomeroos cargoes with which Patemotter- 
row has supplied the transatlantic mallet. 
Mr Brown and Mr Cooper are well and 
deservedly known to the English public, and 
we anticipate an equal reputation for Ihe 
author of the present volumes. The story 
of Redwood possesses little of the poiverful 
writing and well-imagined situations which 
characterize the novels of the former 
er, and nothing of the historical Int 
which gives to much value lo the works of 
tbe latter. It much more nearly resembles 
Ihe tslea of Miaa Edgeworth, in its pleas- 
ant, and, we believe, accurate delineation 
of domestic manner*. Redwood i« a reli- 
Ifious novel, but there is nothing like big- 
otry or fanaticism in the opinions of the 
writer, who displays a qiirit of \tTf liberal 
and rational pieU."— '' We ought to sxld, 
that the style of Redwood is pni, and the 
«toi7 iDUrestii:^." 



rivers and rapid torrents, which discharge 
themselves on the opposite sides into the 
Jolliba, and further to tbe westward they 
are so high and steep that no man can a»- 
cend to their summits, which are barren, 
bleak, and oflenlimes covered with snow. 
Tbey are inhabited about half way up by 
ferocious tribes of cannibals. Tbe source 
of the river lies about two days' distance 
up the mountains, and is distant from Con- 
nasay thirty-eight journeys, or about five 
hundred British miles, horizontal. Tbe 
river in the neigbbaurhoad, at tbe bead of 
the mountains, is a small rapid stream full 
of cataracts, which foam over a bed of 
\ rocky ground, where it would not be possi' 
ble to Boat a canoe. It flows on to a con- 
siderable distance among the valleys and 
broken g^nund, until it baa cleared the 
mountains, which it leaves far lothe south, 
as it explores a channel on the plains of 
Melly. On the confines of Bambara, it 
is already a large river, occasioned by tbe 
junction of many other riven of almost 
equal magnitude, and whose sources are in 
theae mountains. It passes Yamina, Sata- 
na, and 8ag«, to Maasina and Jenny; be- 
yond which it spreads loto a large lake. 



M. Marion has faund, in the idand of 
Manilla, a species of reptile of the family 
of tbe Agamoides, which has the bcnlty of 
changing colour, like tbe cametion. Its 
head ii triangular, pretty large in propor- 
tion to the body ; Ihe tail king and slender; 
along the back, the crest or ridge is form- 
ed of toft scales, and under tbe throat is a 
goitn. The feet have tues, detached and 
very unequal ; the scale* ate mostiy trian- 
gular, imbricated, and especially those of 
the tail. The iris is blackish, bordered with 
a little white circle about the pupil. The 
animal i« very active, and feeds on insect*. 
When the author first came into po s s o Mo n 
of it, its colour, for twenty-four boun, war 
a delicate green, whether held in (he dait, 
or exposed to the sun, — whether kept mo- 
tionless or in a state of agitation: but nest 
morning, on removing it fram the inside of 
a bamboo, where it had bean placed, its 
colour throughout had changed to canne- 
Ute ; when exposed to the air, this colour 
gradually disappeared, and the animal re- 
sumed it* green robe Onthisgniund, cei^ 
laiD brown lines were soon after visible i 
the animal was then replaced in tbe bam- 
boo, but on drawing it out, it had acquired 
a bluish green colour, and it was only in 
the open air that the brownish tints re- 
turned; and at length, without anyvaria* 
tion of form or poaition, the brown cokiur 
gave place to a uniform greett, intermin- 
gled, however, with some brownish streaks. 
When laid on green or red tubttance*, do 
grain of colour was observed. 



All publishers of book* throoghout the 
United States, are very earoeetly reqi»sted 
to forward to us, regulariy and seatonably, 
the name* of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in tbe press, or 
recently published. As they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is particularly 
desired that the exact title* be stated at 

•/The pniprieton of Newipapera, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, arul of 
which tbe price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difler- 



CH-bCo. 
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Proponli hare bean iMoed at Princeton, 
,V J far the pniodkal |i«Uk*tioD of a Collection 
nf i> 4>itilioiii. plincijvU; in Biblical UientUTC. 
Tt, Ci.irfei Hodge, 4. M- Profeiior of OricDUl 
.•k'k ) .bDeal Liunlen ib (be Theolo^ul Semi- 
■mry «' Mdmiob. 

Thi - wort 1> WcikM Ibi ■ Add. vtuch, it » be- 

lienri if, ■■ tUi couTUij, at preaeni unoccupied. 

'i r i>"d>Dedu ■ nhiclc, by which iafotnutian 

' r ■' edta cipeniiira and ran volumei may be 

1 grf Id Ibe Biblical itudeDtiandiDieTTe ID 

1 I leMOTE, ai ■ Mibtiitute for tbe poiieukn oi 

at woriu. which, Ibougb valuable upon 

,1 , ..ccoonu, il may neilliet be mj not deiirm- 

h ^uilalogrDeial ciiculalion. Thaltbereare 

i[ .h woifci, maaj' importaiX ZHatrlationt, 

* t t wonbl he exccFdingly; umIii] to diuemia- 

mM be wenioDad, It ii, (bciefoie. propoa- 

r ' miMltb ID qaarlerly ouvben, a teiiea of 

tt, fdacMd noin cIlMiogaiibed aulhora. 

woik Biay oecuionally craMin diaciwioot 

triaalpolM. and dinquliitiooi OD EcrleriU' 

WoiT ; bat It li priDcipa]>y dalgncd lo n- 

.pilt fat nblidl ittidiei. oj ciicnlating in- 

. I oBontheCii^limoTtbeText— on the An- 

l)i' u iDMofaHcnneiieuttcalcharactei—to bring 
Ml il iMimtilf Anklet on the Marmtn, Cnv 

ical / 

. „ _t Bacred Vol, 

.ccgcticu TittAMtt on Impona 
riptun — Blognphlcal Noiicei 
rt— Account! of^ihe oioit impon 



Inatitutes of Natural Phjlosoph;, Tbeo- 
r«(ical and PracticaL By William Eofield, 
LL. D. Fourth American Edition, with 
imprareinenta. 

A Greek Grammar, dMigncd for the nic 
of Schoola. 

FIrat Principles of the Di&rcQtial and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doclrine of 
FluiioDi, iateoded ai aa Introduction to 
tbe Phjaico-Halbematical Science* ; taketi 
chieSj from the Mathematict of B^zout 

Letter* to the Hon. William Preaootl, 
LL.. D., on the Free ScbooU of Neir Eng- 
land ; with Remark* upon the Friaciplei oi 
loitructioD. Bj Jamei G. Carter. 



. vENlNGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

'fltnai,Hiij.iAaD,ttCo. haveiaprei 
< >ill tborll* pabliab, 

eainfc* in New GnirlaDd ; intended Ibr 

lile Amuiement aitd lostnictioiL By 

mericaa Lady. 

' T nir the Are, aad doae the •hallen (an, 
' > bll the conaina, wheel Ibe nft loond, 
' .J wbile ibc bubbling and loud-hlui ng um 
: hiowi up a ileamj column, aad the cnpa, 
i iM cbeei, but uol inebriate, waii on each; 
^ lat D) welcome peaceful avenipi 



eningin. 



3VST PUBLISHEd, 
KY CoMinoa, Hiujahd, k Co., and for 
•il- at their Bookstore, No. I, Comhill, 
Iielten on the Goipela. B; Hiaa Hao- 

^'iranteen DiMonnea on Sereral Texla 
' Ucripture; addrcued lo Chriiliaa A«- 
> blies in Vil1a|>«a near Cambridge. To 
v' ifh are added Six Morning Eierciaca. 
hi Robert RobinnoD. First American Edi- 
li'' . With ■ Life of the Author. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1.. ' inii!>Qs, H1U.1ARD, li Co. hare latelj 
i'U> tithed, and have for sale at tbcir Book- 
.-ri,re,No. 1, Comhill, 

\ 8ummar7 of the law and Practice of 

I Actions; with an Appendii of Prac- 

'. I Form*. Bj Asabcl Steams, " " 

■1' Ijaw in Harrafd Univenttj. 



CATECHISM IN VERSE, FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 

Exirart fnm Aninu. 

In this little work pure devotion and ma- 
ralitj- are expressed in chaste, and often 
beautiful poetical taofruagc. The questions 
are comprehensire, and are answered iii 
Hjmns of oonaiderable length, each verst 
of which, however, fbnns a distinct replj. 

We highlj recommend this unassuming 
little book to the notice of parents and in- 
strnctertr— BoO. UnHarian JSuctlkuiy, 

We think the plan, and the general t^le 
of eiecution, adapted to render it a valua- 
ble book ID the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. Tbe poems which follow the cate- 
chism are not particularly suited to chil- 
dren, bat are adapted to give pleasure to 
all who have a taste for descriptive and 
moral poetiy. 

OiruHan Examiiiei. 

The fourth edition of this Catechism 
neariy sold, and ijyViu in the press. No 
better evidence can be wanted of its pop- 
Sold wholesale and retail, by CtmMinosi 
HiLUian, tt. Co. Boston, and A. G. Tam- 
RATT, & Co. Springfield, His*. 

Price, 18,00 per hundred, $1,20 per dox. 
m cents single. 



CUMMINGS, HILUARD, fc CO. 
Have single copies of the following rare 
and valuable BOOKS, viz. 

Hilbum's Oriental Commerce. In 3 vela. 
4to. Illustrated by Dunwrous Plate* and 
Charts. 

Thi* valuable work contains a geograph- 
ical description of the principal places in 
tbe East Indies, China, and Japan, with 
their Produce, Manufactures, and Trade, 
including the coastia;^, or counti; trade, 
from port to port ; also tbe rise and prog- 
ret* of the trade of tbe various European 
nations with tbe Eastern world, particular- 
ly that of tbe Englisb East India Company, 
from the discovery of the passage round tbe 
Cape of Good Hope to the present period ; 
with an account of the Company's btabliab- 
menls. Revenues, Debts, As■et^ tc^ at 
borne and almiBd. Addncsd ban anlbeo- 



_255 

tic documents, and founded upon practical 
experience obtained in the ooune of sevea 
voyages to India and China. Price |13,50> 

Traill de Mteanique Celeste. Par P. 8. 
Laplace, Membre de I'lnstitut National da 
France, et du Bureau des Longitude*. In 2 
vols. 4to. Elegantly boond in CalC Price 
$25,00. 

Plan (arum Americana rum Fasciculus 
Primus, continens Plaotas, quas olim Ca- 
mlus Plumierui, Bolanicorum princepa de- 
texil, eruitque, atque in Iniulit Antillis ipae 
dejnnxit. Ha* primum in locem edidit, coo- 
cinnis deacriptionibua, J^neiaque Tabulis 
illuatravit Johanacs Burmannus, M. IX 
Athenai illustrit, et in horto Medico Am- 
stehMlameaii ProfesKir Botanicee, Acade- 
mic C«esaree9 Nature Carioaorum Sociuk 
In 1 vol. fill Prioe $&,95. 

A new Universal Dictionaiy of the Ma- 
rine j being a copious Explanation of the 
Technical Tenna and Phrases usually em- 
ployed in the Construction, Equipment, 
MachineiT, Movements, and Military as 
well M Naval Operations of Ships ; with 
such parts of Astroooroy, and Navigation, 
as will be found useful to practical Naviga- 
tora. Illustrated with a variety of Modem 
Designs of Shipping, be, together with 
separate views of the Masts, Yards, Sails, 
and Rigging. To which is annexed a 
Vocabulary of French Sea Phrases and 
Terms of Art, collected from the best au< 
tborities. Originally compiled by William 
Falconer, author of " The Shipwreck," 
&c Now Modernised and much Enlarged 
by W. Bumey, LL. D., Matter of the Na- 
val Aoademy, Gosport. In 1 vol. 41o. 
Bound in Calf, and iiluatrated with Platet, 
Price $23,50. 



MODBBK, 

CUMMINGS, HILUARD, L CO. have 
published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of Ibis work. Tbe Geography is print- 
ed in a handsonie style, and a new map of 
the Eastern and Middle SUte* is added lo 
the Atlas. 

" Mr Worcester's Geography appean (o 
a most excellent manual. It it concise, 

bU arranged, free from redundancies and 
repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
political characteristics of each comtrj. 
The tabular views are of great valuo," 



We consider the work, in its present 
^late, as tbe best coopend of Gec^^^y 
toi the use of tohoc^, which has appearea 
in onr country.'' 

•VonlAfy LiUrarif JotemaL 
" From ■ careful examination of thy Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of the work 
with other prodoctiMN of like character, I 
am led to tbe opinion that it ii tlio mart 
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raluabto syalem of clrmcnUry guugrapliy 
publialicd in our couulrv." 

JluberU Faux, Eiq. 

"I hftTC no hciiitatian in cipressinfj it ag 
mj opinion, Ilint it cnntnins iiioro valuablo 
matler, and bcller arranjrcd, than any sim- 
ilar work of it» size 1 Lave c»ermet with." 
I'roftisor Jldamt. 

"I cannot JirsiUlc to pronounce il, im 
Ihc irholu, tlic besl comiiend of gcograpiiy 
for the use of academics, tbat 1 have ever 
seen," lifv. Dr S. Miller. 

" Of all tLo elementary treatiiei on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
aecD none with nhicb 1 uni, on the whole, 
so well pleased, aod which I can no cheer- 
fully rccommeod to the public." 

Pruident Tykr. 



INUABITANTB. 

CompriHinjr a description of the Grand 
features of Nature; the principal Moun- 
tains, Bivcrs, Cataract*, and other interest- 
iag Objects and Natural Curiosilict; also 
of tlie Chief Cities and ReroarluUe EOi- 
Cccs and Kuins ; together with a view of 
the Mannen and Customs of dificrent Na- 
tions; illustrated by One Hundred Eograv- 
ing». 

ExU-acU frvm Rtvitat, ^rc 

"We have attentively perused these 
'Sketches,' and hHve no hesitation in say- 
ing' that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. The accuracy' of the 
statements, tlie brevity and clearness of 
the descriptions, the apposils and often 
beautiful quotations from books of travels 
and from other works, continually excite 
and gratify the curio&ily of the reader." 
Ckrittiaa Spectator. 

" Wc consider tho ' aketclies' well suited 
to (tive a lu^ fimd of entertainment and 
instruction to the youthful mind." 

JV'urlA Aiatrieaa Revitvi. 

'' We know of no book which would be 
iDoro suitable to be read by scholars in our 
higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle." 

R, I. American, 

"These volumes are eitreracly enters 
laining, and may be recomntendod to the 
perusal of those even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past tlie necessity of elemen- 
tary instruction." — Chriitian Examiwr. 

■' The ' Sketches' be tiirm a most valaa- 
bU companion to tho ■ EUmenU of Orogra- 
ji/uj,' admirably calculated to interest the 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
oar jooUi." — Jtobcrti Vaui, Etq. 

"The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both populai 
and useful."— il«i>. Dr S. Milltr. 

tnCITERUL OAZETTIlCa. A J!BW AITD OKUT- 



of reliance. Wc base ourselv 
Gazetteer for some lime |iast, a 
to regard it as by far the 
rate, copious, and generally 
work of Uie kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprisL's nearly lifo 
fAouM/iiJ ]iagt», prmtcd in the neatest man- : 

un handsome paper." I 

J'/'alionat Gazette. 

n its present form, it [the Univenal 
Gazetteer] is, wo beliove, the most com- 
prehensive gcf^raphical diclionarv that 
can bo called a Manual, and we tliink it 
would be difficult to name a work in two 

nes, in which more infennation is con- ! 
tained. Wc are disposed to regard il as 
freer from defects than any other work of' 
the kind before the public. ' 

"The typ<^raphical elocution is iinusu- j 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work i 
fonns a repository of feographical and ijta- 
listical inlbrmatiuD, greater, we apprehend, 
than is elsewhere condensed into the same 
compass." — J^'orth Amtrican Revitw. 



/ 



ExtrocU from iimeu*, isc 

"The authorities which Mr Worcester 

speciiiei, UG certainly those moat wortk; 



CUMMINGS, IIILLI4AD, &C0. 
QaVE preparing for the Press, by Judj^ 
Howe of Northampton, ''The Lawyer's 
Common-Place Book, with an Alphabetical 
tnilex of most of the Heads which occur in 
general Reading and Practice." Its object 
is to aid the Student, by furnishing to his 
hand a Title, under which he may arrange 
nearly every thing he can find an interest 
in prceerviug. The utility of ('ommun- 
Place Books seems to be admitted by all. 
Few Lawyers have attained to any consid- 
erable eminence in the profession without 
adopting one of some sort. To faciJitnte 
the use of them so as to induce their adop- 
tion by every individual engaged in profes- 
ional pursuits, is the design of the work. 



NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
Derio, Clakke, k Tvlbh, of Greenfield, 
~ ~B£s., have lately published 

The Common Bcader, consisting of a va- 
sty of Piece*, Original and Selected, in- 
tended lor the use of Schools, and particu- 
larly calculated for the improvement of; 
Scliolars of the First and Second Classes, in 
rtof Reading. By T. Strong, A. M. 
Third Edition. 

Tho Scholar's Guide to the Histoid of 
the Bible; or an Abridgment of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, with 
Explanatory Remarks. By T. Strong, A. M. 
For Sale by C. II. & Co. 



SLHOOL BOOKSL 
Cv-n^^^cs, Hii.i.iabu, k. Co. So. 1, Com. 
hill, have constantly on h^nd the mo*! val 
uahle and popular School and Claiuci 
Books, and iumixh Schools and Acadcmie 
at wholesale prices. 

Among tliosc which they have laleh 
published arc 

Colburn's Arithmetic and Calbum't Se 
quel, both cscelleut elementary work^ 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated wit] 
Flalea, lor the use of Schools aikd Ac^ 
mies, with Questions. By John H> Wil 
liams, A. M. Second Edition. 

Worcester's Sketches of the Eartkuk 
its Inhabitants, with one hundred E^iU' 
ings. Designed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth ; or New SelectioB « 
Lessons in Prose anil Verse, for Scboolswd 
Families, to imbue the young tvitb seali 
meats of piety, humanity, and beneToleim 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. Sttoond Ui 



_ i' Geography. Ninth Edition. 

Worcester's Geography. Thiid£dltuii 
very much improied. 

Cummings' First Lesson* in GiA^ i i e phj 
and Astronomy, with seven filafa amt i 
Plate of the Solar System, for llw ne o 
Yoimg Children. Fourth Editiolb 

Pronouncing Spelling Book. Bj J> A 
Cummings. Third EdiUon. 

Cuonnings' Questions on tlM N0W Tests 
ment, for SabliatL Exerciae* is Scbools an 
Academies, with four Map* if tbe ooanUric 
through which our Saviour ud his Apos 
ties travelled. 

C. H. & Co. have a great Tuialir of Bi 
hies, TcFtaments, Spelling Books, Diction 
aries, &c. Also, inkstands, Qnills, Drav 
ing Paper, Writing Paper, Ink, Penknirei 
Scissors, Globes, and all artidu nanall 
wanted in Schools. 



DAVIS' JUSTICE. 

Cummings, milliard, & co. have 

lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, tiolicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law. with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane. £>L. D. 
Counsellor at Law— Vols. I. U. UI. IV. The 
VL and Vn. Vols, in Press. 



Thk Publisher* of this Gautta famssh 
on liberal terms, every book ui ever 
periodical work of any value whicbAmerie 
aflbrds. They have regular eorreapanfaat 
and make »p orden on the tenth of ever 
L for England and France, and EH 
quetitly for Germany and Italy, and. ia^ 
from thence to order, books, in quantilk 
or single copies, for a moderats coniH 
ston. Their order* ara serTcd by genA 
men well qualified to select the best ad 
tions, and are purchased at tb« lowest cai 
prices. All new publication* in any wa 
noticed in this Gazette, tbey have for tik 
or can procure on quite as good temu i 
those of their respective publisher*. 

CuMMinOS, HllUAHD, l( Ci 
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JUeotteeiumi of ike Peniniuku BytheAu- 
ihor of «' Slutdui <f India.''' FirH Awur- 
iemn from ilu teamd Londom EdUion. 
PhUadelphiau 1824 ISmo. pp. 260. 

Thu book detail! the penonal experiences 
of a British officer actiTelj engagfed in the 
Peninsolar war. We can safely recom- 
mend it as an interesting work ; and we 
belierc we may go further, and call it a 
useful work. The author does not attempt 
to fife a plan of the campaign, or to de- 
scribe the moTements of the military masses 
which were then combatting in Spain. As 
he does not write for the instruction of sol- 
diersi he adapts himself to the comprehei^ 
sion of others besides his martial brethren ; 
and he narrates in a liToly, unafiected, and 
Tery pleasant way, those circumstances 
wbicta befell him personally. We abide 
with him in his quiet quarters, during his 
rare periods of rest, and follow him in the 
march, and stand by his aide in the battle, 
and thus learn what things they are, which 
a soldier must do and suffer. That such a 
book must needs be interesting, our read- 
ers will grant ; and we think it also useful, 
because it helps lo do away certain errors, 
and throw some light upon the folly and 
wickedness of a love of war, and an admi- 
ration of military achievement Wars will 
probably be necessary evils for some time 
to come ; but though necessary, thej should 
be regarded as evils. Universal and un- 
broken peace cannot be established nntil 
men love each other much better than they 
now do ; and, in the mean time, nations 
shoald uot neglect the means of defence, 
nor refuse to acknowledge the neoe«ity 
of defence, when this necessity actually 
Comes. The prevalence and common love 
of war, is a strong proof that men are not, 
in their nature, so far from brutes, as they 
would fein think ; for, though man may 
Mbmit to the necessity of conflict, it is es- 
acnUaliy brutish and irrational to provoke 
the cambat and meet it with delight That 
war ma^ prevent worse evils is certain; 
kfut let It rank with the earthquake, the 
whirlwind, and the plague; let it stand 
foremost among the avenging ministers of 
God, whose visitations cover the face of 
society with a darkness like the shadow of 
death, and can only be borne as they come 
toymge away, with fear and sorrow, evils 
"v^ia^ would have led to direr wo and 
more teaAlul desolation. War is essen- 
tially th« science and art of mutual injury ; 
and all poasiUe modes of human sofiering, 
all the forma which pain and misery can 
take, are its tne aocompanimcnts. It is, 



perhaps, of all things, that which is most to 
be dreaded and hated ; but these are not 
the feelings which it usually excites in them 
whom its actual horrors do not reach ; and 
one reason why there is so little truth in 
the common opinions and sentiments upon 
this subject, is, that we consider it in the 
mass, and not in detail The true nature 
of war is concealed from the multitude by 
its pomp and glories ; but follow the indi- 
viduals who compose this mass, and observe 
the feelings which govern them, the deeds 
upon which they are bent, the ends they 
seek and the means they use, the doom 
which few escape— of toil and peril, of 
savage hate, of more than brutal enmity— 
of suffering which it is terrible to read of, 
and, perhaps, the violent death towards 
which many are pressing,— and these idle 
glories will fade away. Military arrays are 
splendid objects ; the dancing plumes and 
glittering arms are beautiful ; the trumpet, 
and the echoing volley, will stir up the 
spirit; but these things are only the be- 
ginning, and the end is on the battle field, 
where the fierce cries of rage and agony 
and the groans of dying men are heard, 
and the gay plume is bloody, and the wound- 
ed bosom is breaking beneath a crushing 
hoof; and, if the beginning and the end are 
kept nearer to each other in our thoughts, 
tb^ will not wander so &r from the truth. 
But, we do not mean to make this pleas- 
ant book serve only to introduce a discus- 
sion of the true character of war; and we 
hasten to state its contents somewhat more 
distinctly. The author embarked at Ports- 
mouth, to follow his regfiment to Portural^ 
in the last week of June 1809. In Lisbon 
he remained about a fortnight, and the de- 
scription of this city and its beautiful vi- 
cinity occupies the first thirty pages of the 
volume. About the last of July his regi- 
ment received orders to march for Spain ; 
and for many days the march was a mere 
journey of pleasure, and every thing was 
delightful. The following extract will give 
our readers some idea of the treatment 
which the British at first received from the 
inhabitants of the country, and also of the 
change, and of the causes of the change, 
which soon took place. 

From the quay of the Commercial Square our 
men tprung Into the boats, and our little fleet was 
soon sailing up the river, under a favourable breeze. 
It must have been a beautiful sif^ht, for those on the 




soldiers, 

in open barks, must have produced a veiy fine 
eiloci. And wc, too, gazed on a scene far dinerent 
indeed, but most peaceful, most lovely. The north- 
em bank of the river froin Lisbon to Villa Franca 
(about six leacues) presents a continued succession 
of rural beaudes: coovents, ohapels, and quiiitas, 

3% 



gardeas aad rioeyardt, wood and verdure, cattk aad 
arcmps of viUanrs, all blended in biiriit aad gay ooor 
fiision, arrest Uie eye, and address me heart. HsM 
you saw, in their cool and shaded cloisters, small 
parties of monks, in the dark and picturesque dress 
of their orders, observing us as we passed aloif ; 
there some bappy femily, parents, children, and 
servants, would hony to their ^rdsn tenaoe on tiM 
water's edge, aad salute us with saiiles and wiw s ; 
while a litue &rthcr, in the back aound, you ndght 
discern some solitary nun, who, uom the high and 
grated casement of her convent, looked out upon 
the strance and brttliant sbow, and hastily witth 
drew. About two leagues above Villa Fianca, the 
bvaete died away, and aota breath of air stirred on 
the water. Our boatmen took to their poles, and 
with all their exertion, made little more than a 
leaxue, when the shades of evening closed in, and 
we brought to near the bank. Here we found a 
Portngoete teat, which had been pitched ibr some 
day-guard, but was abandoned for toe night ; of thU 
my chser^ little mess took possession, and herS 
we ate our cold meat and drank our wine, with all 
the sniety of a party of pleasure. 

Alter an hours bbour in the monlDg, finding 
we made little or no wayby water, we landed ana 
matched to Santarem. The sHnation of this dtw 
is very striking ; It is built on bold, elevated ground, 
hanging dliecuy over the Tagns, the southern bank 
of which it completely couanands. The regimeat 
was quaitered wr the night in a convent, ana I re- 
oeivmi a billet on a private house. At the door of 
it, I was met by the owner, a genttemaallke look- 
ing, well-dreRsed man, of about sixty, and of a very 
mfld, pleasing address : he led the way to a neat 
apaxtment, and a pretty bedchanlier. I was eov«- 
ered with dost and dirt, and declined tbem as too 
good ; but how was my oonfiislon increased, when 
my host himself brought me water in a silver basin 
to wash, while his good lady presented me with 
chocolate, bearing it herself on a salver. Ifeared 
that they had mistaken my rank from my two ep- 
aulettes. and I explained to them that I was a sim- 
ple Lieutenant No ; they well knew my tank, 
but did not pay me the less attention ; they per- 
fumed my chamber with rose-water, took off my 
knapsack with their own hands, and then left me 
to refresh myself by washing and dressing, aad to 
lecover from the pleasing astonishment, into wbkh 
their cordial and polite reception had thrown me. 
In the evening my party dined here, and the troi^ 
thy host presented as with some magnnms of fhw 
old wine, and the choicest fruit. We swde scru- 
ples ; he overruled them with tree and unaffected 
hospitality, and we, in remm, pressed on Us ac- 
ceptance six bottles of excellent Santeme, the re- 
mains of our small stock of French wine. 

Such was my treatment in the first billet I ever 
entered in Portugal, and such, with very fnt excep- 
tions, was the character of the reception ^ven 
by Portuguese of all dasses, according to theur 
means, at the commencement o{ the Peniasula 
struggle, to the British army : rich and poor, the 
clergy and laity, the fidalgo and the peasant, all 
expressed an eagerness to serve, and a readiness 
to honour us. In these early marches, the villa, 
the monastery, and the cottage, were thrown open 
at theapproach of our troops; the best apaitmcnts, 
the neatest oeDs, the bmnwe but only beds, were 
all resigned to the marclMvom officers and men, 
with undisguised chcorfblneis. It is with pain I 
am compelMd to oonless, that the manners of say 
strange, but well-meaning oountiy men soon < 
a chmwe m the kfaid dispositiaDs of this 
WhentheY sawman.'^'Maaotttfc'^'^.'^a^'^ 
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ihey hai arcordei from polhene>>, and receive 
Xii^'ii res[^-«:!lai atitn'kiai and rordial M-n-iccj. a* 
*'Xpreskion« oduMU'dz*^. *\u*: to the coum^c, wealtli, 
ani pow er of the British nation ;— h iieo the »iiii- 
pTjicitT rjf their raaonrrf. llH-ir rn)s;alitv. On* !pare- 
neifc of their diet, the pecuJiariiif^ of'tiw-ir '^rr5«, 
aiiJ tiicir reiiKicNU prejuiiicei «i-ere made the wb- 
jecu of (ieri»ionanii ri licult ; — whi-ii luey witae«^ 
e<i scen'.-b of brcuil intoxication, and were ocra- 
^jonally ixp<j^e'] t.j AuUar iu»ult. frooi imeducated 
2ri-1 over^jearin; Eiuli-huucD :— uiien, 1 mv, all 
\i\U occarred. tnej bes^n to examine our individu- 
al titles to their efteem: tbey «-ere, often, Terj 
foon ditencliaoted ; aivJ the spirit wfaicb we had 
mwaitned iii tbcm, manifiektuJ itself in varioat acta 
of neglect, rudeness, and even resentmenL 

One elemcDt of the pleasure which the 
author and his messmates enjoyed while 
they were on tLeir way to join the army, 
was the entire no^-elty of ail the scenes 
and circumstances abont them ; wc doubt 
not, many of the Mldiers were murmuring 
at those very tfainfl^ which their officers 
enjoyed with the highest relish. As they 
advanced on their march, the heat became 
so intense, that it was necressary to repose 
during^ the day, and proceed only when the 
sun had withdrawn his intolerable beams. 
But this change of day into nii^ht, and all 
the various wants and difficulties incident 
to their situation, were made sources of 
pleasure. 

With a tmall advanced guard I entered Gole^ao 
at toe head of the re^ment jun a« enrly matio'bell 
waf fammonjng the inhabitants to prayers. Tlie 
attendance on public wor»hiu throuebout Spain and 
Portugal is extremely regular, and' no occupation, 
or manner of life, is suffered to interfere with this 
racred duty. To mass fso the muleteers liefure 
tbey load iheir train: and fn»m the duor of tlie 
chapel the peasants sally fonb to their daily laliours. 
The verv chani^n;; of night into day. a' mea^^ure 
rendered necesury by the extreme heat carried 
with it the charm of novelty. I wa< well loilj^etl, 
and hospiuibly treated, iu an humble but clean cot- 
ta^. and with the nif^i aeain «et fnrwar i. 

This march, ami the following our r<iute, which 
passed by Funbete to Ahrantes, led m often for 
milf s alon^ the liaukf of tiie Taguc, and through 
^illa^es built on the very ed]Ee of tlie river. A 
clear brif^ht kilver moon lighted our silent path; 
not a lamp buriiin* in any of the cottages ; not a 
liumin voire to be heard ; not a M>un<l, Mve tiie 
dull tread of our weary men, and the f^entle tone in 
which the waters told tlieir ceaseless flow. Tlie 
moon-br<im& which played upon the bright arm« of 
our gallant wldiers, shone aJso on tlie eli!>tc-nin^ 
net>ofthe peaceful fisherman, whicti hung spread 
upon the rockt. oenr hi<i de&eried bark. All u itbiu 
tliese humble dwellings was repose, and their happy 
inmates sluinbeied sweetly, unconscious that the 
ticle of war (liaruile^^ anrl friendlv in«leed to them, 
yet bearius; on lU wave not only youtii. ambition, 
anJ courage, but, perh-ips even ferocity aud crime; 
rolled, in tiic dead of ui^ht, jpa«t the vinc-cJad wuli« 
of tlu'ir d«*fi nceless cot^. Tiie toun of Abrantcs 
ib A-i:U '"ituated; it fitamU lolty, nnd ciuiimnn-N itie 
paifa;d>-- of tlie Taj;iis. ovrr Wiiir.h. at this point, a 
bri'lgi' uf lioath coinuiuiii<.-ates with tht* MNithern 
pn)vince« We crostcd tlur ri^er. and occupied 
for one nizht a campof stiiiiiin;; hut*. foriu»ri] many 
weeks helore iiy t^ouui divioion of our army, unith 
liad kialted iu tli:il ncighlxiuriKNKl. At •'un ri<>c the 
following iiiDrniog we were a^/ain in umtion, ami 
niarclicd onw^iriistn the village oi tiaiiao. Our 
road led, in pan. throu.;ii plains covirnd with (ium- 
ciatuH in flower, tlie frail leaves of whit.u are n- 
m«iikable tor tlieir di-licate u biu'uess ; auiX '\r pan, 
over uplands all cloilied with lieatii. but a heath <«o 
rich in llie variety, the beauty, ami thi- fngrtuceof 
its plants, tiut the traveller lorgot, or fiirgavi*. the 
alm*nce of tlM corn-held, the vincyardp and the 
rotlage. * » * I 



We bivouacked daily. It is a pJea^nz 6l:ht to ered so far as to be pronounced out of da 
*ee a column arrive at its haltm^ eruu.iJ. Tne per: brji was still so feeble li 



liiat he w 



I camp is genenJlj marked out, if circumsumes „.u_-.j -^ «.*.,.- f^ i ■ u« ti ■ ■ 

I alloi of it! on the edge of some wood, and near a • *"^"^ ^ f^*"™ ^^^ ^***°- This jonni 

■ river or stream. The troop, are halted in o;»cn ^^ uncomlurtablc onoos-h. and aiier his ; 

coloflins arm!* piled, picquets and guanis paraded rival at Lisbon he sulfcred a relapse, whi 

and poned. and, in two minntes, all appear at cononed him for six weeks \o his bed. I 




Disperfe<*. under the nKire distant trees, 

' you see the officers, some dressing, some arranging went, on the rierht of Weill nzloii's im 
a few boughs to shelter them by night; otner* on the Sierra de Buzaco. 



' kindling their own hres; while the most active are 

seen returning from the village. Laden with bread, 
■ or, from some flocks of goat^, kedii^ near us, with 

a iKuuply of new milk. How often, under some .^^ «»«.„« 

spreading cork-tree, which offered shade shelter. ^^ u„gn[ficem Kenr which bur>t upon ir.. a< 

andniel,haveItakenupinvloj.,ng fortbemgnt; j^hed^lem. Kar as the rve could metih." the 

and here, or oy some gurgling btream, my bosom 

fanned by whatever air was stirring, made my care- 
. less toilet, and sat down n itti men I both liked anil 
' esteemed, to a coar«e. but wholesome m.al, sea- 

raned hy hunger and by cbeerfulues*. The rude 

fiinpliri'ty of this life I foun<i most pleading. An 
I enihu»>iastjc admirer of nature, I was glad to move ^^ 

and dwell ami.1 her grandest scents, remote from j^^^,, ;;;;i^;;;"':';ound' aUoTfrd"lo tbcio. 

cities, and unconnetteilwithwh^t IS called societj. ^J^^^^^ j^^. black and enormous masses. : 

Her inouniains her forests and someumes, her number^of theeneniv were, at the kmesc caki 

bare ant bladele«9 plains \ielded me a passing 

home : her rivers. strcam«>. and spring*, cooled my 

brow, and allayed my thirst. The inconveuience 

of one camp taught' me to enjoy the next; and I 
' learned (a strange lesson for the thoughtli*s«} tnat 
I woo^i and writer, shade and ^rass were luxuries. I 
. saw the sun set ererv evening: I saw him ri«e 

ar^in each uioming in all his majesty, and I felt 

tliat my very exigence was a blessing btrange, 

indeed, to observe how soon men. delicately broud;iit 

up, can inure them«el\es to any thing i< rapt in 



My reziment had no sooner fsl'^d arm*, i^- 
walkei lu the verge of the tnounuib on v. iii- ii 
lay, in the hope thit 1 Oiiclit ni«co\t-r soni<.i..ir 
Li:ile. however, was I prep-in.-: 



teriniol ^tecl, and duidi of <Uist raise ; by cm 
an I aniller}-. proclaimed tN- march of a ci-iuni 
army : while, immediately IiCiQw me, at ihr fei 
tJiii5C preci^iuius heigMi^. on wnich I stood, t 
picqueu were alrea>l\ ported : t:iousaais of l 
were already h.alied in their bivouat. ks and 
uinn too after coluir.n. arrixingin q-iick succef^s 



tiun, M:\eniy-tive tiiousanJ. anJ this host SonDe*. 
tiirre uiMinLl and hca\y cn-umos; wliiJe lo 
rear of tlieir Ic-it, at a more i:on<iflenble dinao 
}ou might see a lar;:e encampantfof meircavai 
and tjie wiiole countrv bt nind dMB leeme^l rovi 
ed with their train. tii»ir aiubulaBce.aiid their coi 
mi>sariaL***l reiurmd Mowly lo ita« line: an 
after an evening pas<-i(] in very intereffting axwi ai 
mated runver>ation.ih><u-4,n u c had neillier higjs 
nor iin-«. we l.ir do\v ii, rolled in our cloaks a 
with tiie fitone «ur£iii' of iltp moaalain for our b 



a blanket, or a cloak, tne head leclining on a stone ^ j^e ^kv lor rnir caiiopv, slept, or Iboiight aw 
oraknapsack covered by the dew* of night, or ^^ ^•^^; Uq nour. iWow hwak of day. t 
drenched perhaps by the tJiunder show er. sleeps jj^^. ^.;, „,„,^^ 3^^,, j^, ^^^ ^ hours glided I 



r i].ii:h an-i sib miy. At last, jast as the dav daw 
eu. a few- distant shots were heard on our Ceft, ai 



many a youth, to whom the cariietted cbambHr. the 
curtainefl couch, and the be J of down, have been 

fromiulanry lamiliar. ^p„ soon followed by the dischaige of caiUK 

But the scene soon changpcd ; the regi- and the quick, heavy, and cootinued roll of uii 

ment arrived within reach of the annv, and ^^iry. Wc rcceiv<^ onicrs to move, and supp 

beiran to learn something of the realities of «'»« iroop. aita.keo : uie «hoh. of HiU s co< 

' ^ amouuiiDi; ir> founeen thousand men. was tliro 

^^^' into open eoiunin, and moved to its left in ste2 

.\« we pa««ed out of the tonn, we saw several double quick, an'i in the highest order. * * * 
officers, men. and hor^'S, ofthe heavy brigade of We MVn: halted exai^tty in rear of that sj; 

llritikh cavalry, stationed there. The catue were from which the sevcnty-iburth re^menl, harj 

in wretched comJition, and the men looked sickly, justrepulsedn culuuiu, m as retiring in line, iritfa I 

Both officers and privates were very ill dressed, and uio^t beautiful rogtilaiity, its colours all ton wi 

their brown and shapeless hats hail a most unmili- shot. Here a few stielU flew liarmlesslj over 

tary appearance. Whoever had seen the»-e regi- line, but wx> ha>l not the honour of beiiw ei^^igt 

ments in England; in pale, sallow-lookiug min. The lir^t wounded man I ever beheld bthe he 

and skeleton horses. wouM barlly have reruznizeri wm carried past me at this moment: kt wu a t 

ilie thir-! Dragoon <iuards and fourth Drago«)n^. vi'ung Knji>hm.iu. in the Ponuj(uese service, 1 

two corps enjoying, and deservedly, a wellHrarned Iiy iieijile*>»iy in a blanket, with b«.>th hiai 1^;b sii 

name. Thus oftentimes, on actual service, van- tererl by canon-f hot. He looked pale, and 

ifehes all that brilliancy which has won the bran drof^ oi* perspintion stood on his manly foiriKa 

and f]xe«i the choice ot so many a youtii, and wtiich but ne spoke not— his agony appeared unuilriab 

appeared w gay and anidctive on crowded es- > I secretly wislied him death: a niercj, I beliffi 

plauade« at home. * * * ■ tnat was not very long withnelJ. 



The autuitinal sea^. inEstremadura. is provcr- ' 1^,^,^ ^^ ^^^^j, fij^hting: was ex^tc< 
biilJv unhealtiiv, and nuiuber<i of the inhal-ilanis • 1 ^ « " " 1.. r...*.««^ \«r:i 

-lie annuallv of the alarming fever which prevails I !««• troops were kept rea.h foractijamyii 
in the drei-'-ni month of .Septeiiil>er. The unwhole- with their accoulrements on wb«W «iey la 
some \ap<'urv wliich arise from tlie beds of the stood in order of buttle; front and rv 
mnay MH^unnt pools scattered over tlie surface of ranks head lo head, and eveiy man^s til 
th.se pli.iusaud always dried up ly the summer j^^.j^ ^^, j^j, ^jj^._ jj.^^ Oie Freiwrh inanoc 
heats ar. .lid to projiurethM evil. Be thi> as it ^ ^ j^ , ^ .^ j ^ ^ 

ma\. tow.'irii^ the end of heiitember. till* in-^idiou^ ,..,,. •**"'-■* m*. «*ni^u • 1 

and' n-i.tle*j! enemy found his way into our trau- ^> ellington retreated to his lines near U 
qui I qui rters. crowued our hospitals Willi sick, and j bon. The French advanced and tbres 
tilled the cnipel vaults with victims over whom we . cned them, but retired in their turn. 
gloo.iiily and -ullenK mourned. * • • j Qup a-ilhor was attached lo Marshal I 

I n-tuniM: ho'"*^^^ »;^^' ;h7;^i';'«. P»"^^« ^ ™»t ; resfoid's con»i:, and continued under 
rlieeiful evening, couli I talk of nothin;; but war and , '.a ai l .*i . a i_ 

Wellington-v.as that niaht stretched on the lied command until after the battle ol Aibue 
of ."iickif.ss and. in a lew days hiy at tne \ery 1 One of Uie Hritiah brigades lost in this h 
point of dea in. ' j tic one thousand and tifty men, killed i 

After some weeks of sickness he recov- i u oundcd, out ol' one thousand four buodr 
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This Iniii brinile went into action led by a major 
venenl, and with its ihie proportion of liWd^fficert 
uid captaini. 1 law it at tiiree in the afternoon :— 
a capuin comroanded the brigade ; the 57ti) and 
48ih rfrimenu were commanded by lieutenants ; 
and the junior capuin of the 29th regiment was 
the fenior elfcctSw oflker of his rorps. Not one of 
then Bx Kgiiiievo lost a man by the sabre or the 
laoce ; they wire never driven, never thrown into 
confusion ; th?y fought in line, sustoiuin^ and re- 
olving to 9 heavy fire, and ofken chaining; and 
wi»nthe.'D<'my »* length fled, the standards of 
these heroic battalions flew in proud, though 
niouTfvul triumph, in the centre of their weakened 
>»ut»ictorous lines. »••! would now relate what fell 
uiticr my own observation, and describe, if it be 
nosMble, my feelings on that day. We stood to our 
arms an hour before break of Jay: it was .i bril- 
liant sinht, at sun-rise, to sec the whole of the 
French cavalry moving on the plain ; but in a short 
time ibcy retired into the wooii, IcavinjE^ tlieir pic- 
quets as before. The battalion being dismissed, I 
breakfasted, aud immediately afterwanis set out to 
u-alk towards the Spanish troopa, little dreaming, 
that day, of a general action. But the sound of a 
few «hots caused me to return ; and I found our line 
getting hastily under arms, and saw the enemy in 
motion. The prelude of skirmishing lasteil about 
an hour and a half, and our division lost a few men 
by random gun-shot; all this time we were stand- 
iiig at ease, and part of it exposed to a heavy, chill- 
ing, and comfortless rain. Sounds, however, which 
breathed all the fierceness of battle, soon readied 
U5»; the continued rolling of musquetry, accompa- 
nied by loud and repeated discharj^es of cannon on 
(>ur extreme ri^ht, told us, convincingly, that the 
real attack was iii that quarter. The brigades of 
nur division were successively called to support it. 
AVe formed in open column of companies at hilf 
distance, and moved in rapid doutile quick to the 
scene of action. I remember well, as we moved 
down in column, sliot and shell flew over and 
ihrouG:li it in quick succession; we sustained little 
iniury from ciilier, hut n capUin of the tiventy- 
ni'nth liad been dreadfully larrrated by a ball, 
and lay dir*xtly in our path. We passed close to 
him. and he knew its ill; and the heart rending 
tone in which he c^llt* d t-^ us for water, or to kill 
hi 111, I ^hall never foiget He lay alone, and we 
wire in motion, and could give him no succour; 
for, on this trying day, such of tlie wounded as 
could not walk lay unattended where they (ell : — 
all was hurry and struggle ; every arm was wanted 
in the field. When we arrived near the discomfit- 
ed and retiring Spaniards, and lormed our line to 
advance through them towanis the enemy, a very 
noUe looking young Span'sb officer rode up to me, 
and begged me, uith a sort of proud and brave 
anxiety, to explain to the English, that his coun- 
trymen were ordered to retire, but were not flying. 
Just as our line had entirely cleared tlie Spaniards, 
the smoky shroud of battle was, by the slackening 
of the fire, for one minute blown aside, and gave 
to our view the French grenadier caps, their arms, 
and the wliole aspect of their frowning masses. It 
was a momentary', but a ^rand sigliL A heavy at- 
ioo.«>licre of smoke again enveloped us, and few 
objects could be discerned at all.—none distinctly. 
The coolest and bravest soldier, if he be in the 
heat of it, can make no calculation of time during 
an eiigMtement Interested and animated, he marks 
not the flight of the hours, but he feels that, 



and fled, abandoning some guns and howitzers about meet with a reputation," to use his own 

sixty yards from us. The presence of their cavalry ^ords, "which iU character did not de- 

; not permiiiing us to pursue, we halted, and recom- m^nd." 

{ menced firing on them. The slaughter was now, ^. * ... . . 

! for a few minutes, dreadful ; every shot told ; Uieir ' '*® Character of our author, so far as it 

oflicers attempted in vain to rally them; they would may be estimated by this little publication, 
make no effort Some of their artilU;ry, indeed, ! is exceedingly pleasing'. To the modesty 

took up a disum position, which much annoyed our j and candour, which appear in his preface 
line ; but we did not move until we had expended , u,. • ;_. _ t:ri«..ii«,. *A.*.i«* /u» u:- ;- * i* 
everi' round of our ammunition, ami then retired. | *** J^»"f * ""gular respect for his instruct- 
in the most perfect order, to a spot sheltered from i ®"» *"" * ^^"^ friendship for his fellow- 
' their guns, and lay down in line, ready to repulse \ student, which he takes this occasion to 
: any fresh attack with the bayonet To describe publish in three several dedications, 
my feelings throughout this wild scene with fidelity, I These Dedications and Preface are fol- 

!'*'*'"« .Ml ^ISr/j"*"' '^ '""T^r* * **'"*^!; °L* I lowed by Introductory Remarks, intended 
I groan told that the men were falling around me; . ^ ^- •:_ , . r ^ , »««m «««.wu«w 

j but if was not always that the uimult of the con- ^^ contain a hasty sketch of what is al- 



tcst suffered mc to catch these sounds. A constant 
' feeling to the centre of the line, and the gradual 



ready known on the subject of vision ; and, 
having thus prepared us by nearly thirty 



diminuUon of our front, most truly bespoke the pages of prefatory matter, he permits us at 
. havock of death. As we moved, thou^ slowly ; i^gt, about the middle of the volume, to en- 

yel ever a little m advance, our own killed and 1 1«« „.^„ «u^ ♦_ . * r *l i X.-^ 

1 i.n„„,iP,i lay behind us; but we arrived among ' ^^r "pon the treatment of the real subject 

le enemy, and those of the Spaniards wlio ^^ '^ much of which we acknowledge to be 



wounded 

I those of the ^. ^ 

' had fallen in the first onset: we trod among the 
! dead and dying, all reckless of them. 

Our author was also engaged in the bat- 
tle of Vittoria, and, in a skirmish at the pass 
of Maya, was made prisoner ; and here his 
narrative ends. We have not room for all 
the passages «vhich we marked for quotation, 
and are not sure that we have selected the 
most interesting. The volume is very far 



equally original and amusing, though from 
that deficiency in arrangement, which he 
partly acknowledges, it is not always so 
easy to be understood as we could have 
wished. 

The circumstance, which led to Dr 
Cooper's investigations, we shall give in his 
own words. 

Upon my glass while looking into it, I saw a little 



from being filled with stories of warlike jspec; by concentrating the two eyes upon this, at 
deeds or sufferings. The scenery and the , l^c same time watching the reflection of the face 
manners of that interesting country which "P°" ^J}^ mirror, it was seen double, as was better 
the reminiscent crossed, and recrossed. so I 'fS,. iJ^^C'* "I""*" «*»«c".tre of vision, as 
€w^^»^r,*\^ «.H« .«..:i,:»Ji„ .i».^^u^ U-. °* "• *y®" themselves; each of which is seen 
frequently, aro strikingly descnbed; his ■ double, making an appearance of four eyes mstead 
recollections are vivid, and tliey bring be- I of two. The spec at this time, being the object 
foro him things well worthy of remcm- ' upon which the eyes are directed, is distinctly 
brance. His style is sometimes too ambi- ^''4^®' 

Uous, and is often inaccurate; and occa- The obvious rcaaon of all this is, that the two 
»:»•«. ii« kA j»<.ii. -^ !«,»- « *u u *• eyes are removed from their common axis of vis- 
siona ly he dwe Is so long upon the beau ti- ,1^^ Uie impressions of each no longer correspond^ 
tul hills, and vales, and streams, which im- ] ing, except those of the object we are immediatelT 
pressed themselves upon his memory, that i observing. 

B^.'^'n^h^ r?'' 5 ^ '''fi*5"''»'T^ '■ *'«>'• "»« of « definition, we were at fint 
But, uppo the whole, we are con&leDt that ^t gome loss to ttadentand the meanin; 



those of our readers who may purchase this 
book upon our recommendation, will ac- 
knowledge that we have done them a favor. 



of the phrase, ** common axis of vision, 
which we perceived could not be applied, 
as it commonly is, to a line passing from a 
point midway between the centres of the 
\ pupils of the eyes through the intersection 



Same Further FacU in Fuurn. By Ed. \^7ZLt^r.J^ v? ^ T^""!: 

fnard C. Caan.r. J^ D. N«w V.t ""^ }}'^ °P^»^ ««»• ^ « ^«« disposed tO 



ward C. Cooper, J4. D. New York, 
1824. 12mo. pp. 80. 

Tris treatise, as our author informs us, was 
suggested and completed in eight days, and 
he admits, that it is not unlikely it may 



Come what come may. 



Time and the hour run through the roughest day.' 

Tills murderous contest of musketry lasted long 
VVo were the whole time progressively advancing 
upon ind shaking the enemy. At the distance of 
al»oul t««itty yanis from them we received orders 
to chaige ; we had ceased firing,cheered. and had 
our Jjayoneu in the charging position, when a body 
of the enemy's horse was discovered under the 
shoulder of a rising ground, leariv to take advan- 
Uge of our impetuoffhT. Alwad'y, however, had 
the French infantry, akmed by our preparatory 
cheers, which always iaiUoate the ehatge, broken 



smile at our own previous obtuseness, when 
it occurred to us that the common axis of a 
pair of eyes, looking into a glass, could be 
nothing else than the reflection of the face 

, . J ^j appertaining to them. The circumstance 

be found to have many faults. His reas- 1^^ heen olraerved before, but no writer, so 
ons for publishing it in this condition indi- ! ^^^ j^s ^^ know, has given the same expla- 
_^A j_i_i 1 ^ ... I nation of it Besides some ingenious va- 

riations of this experiment, two others are 
detailed, to which the author was led, in 
tiic course of his researches. One of them 
it is unnecessary to describe at length, 
since he informs us that the fact illustrated 
by it may be ^^ familiarly known by looking 
at any extent of objects that present be- 



cate a commendable regard for public opin 
ion, and show at once his zeal for enlight- 
ening it, and his caution in regard to the 
preservation of its integrity. He gives 
his book to the world with all its blemishes, 
since time, which could not alter the na- 
ture of the principles advanced in it, would 
only enable him to correct what is subor- 



dinate to them. Experience, he is aware, M^^ ^ ^^^ ^"^ closing one eve, and then 



might polish his style, perfect his arrange- 
ment, and perhaps add some trifling proofs ; 
but it would, at the same time, give author- 
ity to his name; so that the doctrine, 
which his readers may now examine and 
confirm, would be in danger of being re- 
ceived without discuisioiu «< It might then 



the other, by wliich it will be seen, that 
the nose obstructs the lateral view upon 
either side, from entering but the one eye 
on the same side." The other we shall give, 
as above, in the words of the text. 

A square bit of paper was taken exactly the 
width of the distance between the pupils of the 



liroejrcB. Thii u to be olu^ al ioj poini br- 
iw«iitb«eyca ■od tb« mnroT, uid wiUun Ihh-e. 
■ualtel fcom e«eh ejre to it> own reflemoii. 

Il »m uiccMd b«M by holding Ox pap" raid- 
ing banrem ika hm md tba ainor. winch m 
tbit UM. majr bt at a bibUB' dliBUca of supara- 

The eftcl of ihit i< no le» iJnguUr ihnn il is 
curiotu ; tni iiiMeu) of there tppe^™* "■1'°" '^^'^'' 
eje.tbahatfiidBmuionof itnlfwhhlheTrTiamraL 

ntim, nukbig lbs ncaol diitaacs pmduct'i! 

ielU«nMilKiaotlb«|japari«bicb>il^ln imvi: 
eeni nipponl tiam tb* atattuy vant ofihe mys 
lUlluc from the pacti within thslnopumllolE; Ihi; 
ipaca^ii totally w»tii%. Curious u il may a|> 
pev, thif ncuily w» not aolicEd, and itir irn-i 
Tiidoni wen unttcd iola ons iman ; Urni Is, ill 
tj»t part of the bee, to ih« outjiiTa of eaih cji>. 
ilLcliidiDg^the ontei Inlfof both were uoitcd iu li^u 
cmun. giving the ttiaoga apfeaanct df n faic 
with one cential eye, mnfle up in Itiii WBJ of ilie 
ezHriMl >nir of tlie two. 

We were unable to obtain complete suc- 
ceaa in tfait experiment, for want of more 
pncite direction*, or lome other cause, 
which we do not think it necesaary to in- 
TCBlig&tc, conceividff it to be analug'niiA tu 
that, hy which two imall holes, applied to 
iho eyes, when looking at a more remote 
object, aretnadetoappeuai one; in which 
opinion we are confirmed b^ the luggesfion 
of the autbor, that a sioiiiar "fact takrs 
place in the wearing of apeataclei, ni^iking 
a viiible union of the two glaasei in one." 

The inferences from these experiments 
are, tkal each eje can see for itEcir, nod 
(as bj a law of our constitutioD, the Dose ia 
interpoaed betireen them) eomewhat fur^ 
ther teward* one side than its fellow ; and 
tbat thus they are enabled to compare the 
pictures of objects situated in a borizontnl 
direction, to be pleased nith tbeir agree- 
ment, or oSended by their diiercpancj. 
Bat, M HO' such comparison can be /nnde 
between objects situated in a perpendicular 
dkvctioD with regud to each other, thi'y 
may vary without eSenc* to oat con^nil^il 



tion* of this doctrine Tram the works hoth 
of nature and art Thus, be obeervcs, thai 
we consider a want of similarity between 
the eyes, the arms, or the feet, as n dc- 
forniity, but oeTcr expect the forclieaij 
and cbia to resemble each other ; Bn^l 
again, that the sides of a cotumn, to be 
beaulifal, must be alike, but notth^ capital 
and hue. In the case of nincping and 
■utd-glasseSi which seem to be cxr-eptiona 
to this role, it is to be considered, iliat ne 
iiUensibly connect our idea of beauty iviih 
thai of perfect adaptation to the paniciilar 
object oi" this fonnalion, to wit, the capaci- 
ty of standing on eiliier end. 

Another inference may be thus exproGE- 
ed. As the right eye, for instuicc, sees an 
object, with a power equal to two, wliilc 
the l(^t may be ablo to sec only wiili a 
power equal to one, their united powers 
will be equal to three ; hut as this can only 
happen with respect to obJMotB <;Hiiati'iI 
hMUoutally in regard to oach ot)i>. r. ib< 
horisontal lines of a body, to a siinihr f'\- 
tent, will be wen with greater distmetnens 
tban the perpendicDlar ones. Henee, Id 
maJw tbeaa iut tqouUj diatinctt tbey moat 
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be shorter thaa the former 1 and as beauty 
implies distinctiWH, the most beautiful 
foiins hare this figure. Hence the author 
conoeires the dismond and ellipsis to be 
more beaatifiji than the square or circle. 
But it may be objected, that whea theu 
figure* are placed with tbeir longest diam- 
eters parpendieobr, they should no long- 
er be boaattfuL This objection hii an- 
ticipates and replies to with great ingen- 
uity, that " having become pleased with the 
position ef the Gmn, habit created a pleas- 
ure in viewing the form itself, and which 
might accompany it tbrougfi any change 
of posture," and secondly, that they are 
really somewhat less beautiful in an upright 
position. To which he might have added, 
as above, the occasional connexion of the 
idea of beauty with utility, which is exem- 
plified in an elliptical o^ect, not uncom- 
mon in nature, the egg, with the upright 
position of which we aisociate the idea of 
the pleasure of eating it slightly trailed — 
which is neither so commonly, nor so agree- 
ably effected in any other. 

We regret that our hmits will not here 
allow us to extract mure than the follow- 
ing conclusion of bis remarks upon the 
power of habit- 
To Ibii ia to be attributed ibs depraved laite of 
beauty, too couvoon iu Ihr moti* beauLeoui arx , 
their prefervuce of colour over form; of forced 
cDDloniaiu of Ibeioielves over tbeir uwre graceful 
and uatnial loxuriucs of channii or. wbere ii ii 
more geDend. in tiK vidstad ideas of luial scene- 
Great indeed is the lbn» of habit, but it 
ha* Dsver yet ventured, as our author justly 
remaiks, to Doake much innovation upon 
the original fitness of things, when consid- 
ered horizontally. Amidst all the •' irides- 
cent chaos" at ti>male hi^iliment, fashion 
has not dared to clothe one nether extremi- 
ty in leather and the otJier in pninellaj an 
observation which brings to our recollection 
the following simple lines, in which the 
autbor, with an exquisite attention to truth 
and nature, has seized upon an analogous 
circumstance to place in a forcible light 
the sordid poverty of a tattered mendicant. 



We cannot refrain from extracting the 
foUawiog paragraph from among the lucid 
and ingenious illustrations of this theory. 

Another bet, tbat ii conHnen to the dreii and 
undrew of beauty, will exhibit the eSbct of the 
unity leqaired in the [uinUeli acioii tbe viiion. 



vour of the truth of it. We refer to tlic (.hvi. 
QDs leasonuhleness of such an arrangement. 
We hnve alWays thought there was some- 
thing like a waste of power in the constant 
use of two eyes in looking at tbe sama 
thing, when it is so evident that one would 
answer the purpose extremely well i aad 
even if the metliod suggested by onr author 
shall not be found to be the tnie one, H will 
still admit of some question whether it 
onght not to have been. 

Tbe application of this discovery of Dr 
Cooper to every tiling in nature is obviom; 
After noticing some of the most evident 
consequences of it, he concludes with Ac 
following philosophic and beautiful r- 



■Im) partly hence, we have tlie beggating deicrip- 
lion of tiM- dnmkaidi 

Our author ii disposed to find in his doc- 
trine of horizontal comparison, an explana- 
tion of the manner, in which we get an idea 
of motion, lie suspects tliat one eye keeps 
the moving object in viow, whilst the other 
is conlinuslly employed in marking the dis- 
tance between it and some fixed position. 
And although some objections to this idea 
ptesent thnsielvai to ns, we cannot but 
tUttk Own il Mmcintiiono evidnce in h- ' 






a distant, ihouch I hope ni 
the height and breadth of b 



usiy dared lo lo<rii into dm 
ihui &riD particular tsit 



certain, looli a 
thai like n broad 
1 level. I have 
Ihui &r jnnMd over a subject where (he ejc hn 
Iten defuiling llic mind with new viiiohi of no 
ftncied beauty, hut ntilt in giyeii fancy dreit. de- 
fying in plcnteoun and bauiuileii rbangtng varinr. 
ul defitulinn i and yet batv definite ! 

Tbe proper snd accunio. or eveu rfgolar exam- 
ination of »11 which I have nu pnuioed [□ a(- 
irmpt ; lensible of it> too great extent, fbi lo lu- 
peincisl an observance an I «» alnpc able to give 
It. Il wai tbr me meiely lo poba out tbe facli, as 
having noticed tlwin, and lo iHitiee the dirumstao- 
eel in conneaion with then and tuch ai nu;^\it 
make tbrm tolerably cteu fiir s man ckue invet- 
tigstion, a more capable invEilipmr. 

We feel, with him, a natural telnctance 
to enter alone upon such an extensive field, 
and having followed his footstep* to the 
boundary to which they have conducted 
us, we have nothing left but to exclaim, 
" ] prae, «ef ueinur." Advance boldly, and 
when you have seized the chaplet of Fame, 
we will sound her tnimpel. 



Saratoga ; Jl TaU t^Ou AeeoMtM. Bo»- 

ton. 1834. 2 vols. 13mo. 
" Judex damnatur, d urn nocens abtolvitnr," 
is not our motto wlMn we sit in jadgnieat on 
the lighter prodnctioni of Ameriesii litera- 
ture, which have hitherto sceved to need 
rather to be nursed and protected from the 
withering blasts of criticism than (o bo 
" trash'd for overtopping." When the 
shelves of our boakahops sball groan eiider 
the weight of imcut Aincrican duodeciaos, 
and our circulating libraries teem with wr- 
ble-covcred and half-bound epbemera.it will 
be time enough to lay a heavier band upon 
the imaginationa of our fel low-citizens. At 
present we read in the spirit of cbarily, 
slow to mark the failures of inexperience, 
and glad to find something to praise. The 
slorv n' '' e volumes, whi^ have su^^csted 
irbs, is ratlicr too complicated, 
tracters loo numerous ; but it is 
1 tbe author's powera, tbat Ibo 
withstaoding these difflcultie*, 
i tained. We shall first present 

o in as lew words as possible, 

I w ' ' ii* of tbe plot. Major Court- 

;lai >>> •^.-.n officer in the Brituh w»r- 
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the inteiMe and fervent feeling, wHh winch tbe 
spectacle iDtpired her. 

O'CarroIVs freouent exdamationB of * BntTO !* 
* Huzza for king George !* and * Tiie royalisu have 
won the day !* were seemingly unheard by her ; 
and it was nut till the ranks of the Americans, 
which had hitherto remained firm and unbroken, 
suildenly gave way, and tliey began to retreat in 
confusion, that she moved, or uttered a vxm\. But 
then, her colour heightened to crimron, and, clasp- 
ing her hands, she exclaimed with emotion. 

' Shame ! Shame ! Tbey fly, and from a force no 
larger than their own !' 

* And they seem to understand It too,* said O'Car- 
roll. * 1 rather suspect, from their gestures, that 
this is not tbe first time tbe foe has seen their 
backs. Tbe ofiiccr who is endeavouring to rally 



the colonies of Gfeat Bnf ain. After aome 
«ean' Midence, trouble comes to him in 
the ahape of the rcvolntionary war, which 
be naturally conaiden in tbe lipht of re- 
bellion ; and, after some hesitation about 

turning bis arras a^nst a country which 

hnd sheltered tod befriended him, accepts 

A oommiflsion in Bur^oyne's army, which 

was then a^ancing' into the colonies from 

the nortb In the course of that disastrous 

campai^ be is twice wounded, and his life 

as o£iien saved by an American officer, 

Colonel Grabame, the hero of the piece. 

The heroine, tbe daughter of Major Court- 
land, is brought into a state of contiguity | thrm, however, is a brave fellow. Bu7 1 fear lie 

with the hero, by her attendance on her " -. ^^- .--- ^i^ -r_ .»._ j-_m ._.__-i^_._.j 

wounded father, after the surrender at Sar- 
atoga. On the return of the Courtlands 
to their former residence, which was not 
far distant from Valley Forge, the acquaint- 
ance continues— as the Major wns, by the 

conditions of the treaty, a noncombatant, 

and Grabame in winter quarters, which we 

have the evidence of history for believing 

not to be so agpreeable as to induce a young 

officer to have much predilection for them. 

The scene is not changed from this place. 

but the dinouemerU is delayed, by conver- 
sation and episodes, through the whole of 

the second volume, when the parties are 

happily married, with sereral other couples, 

whoso adventures are concluded at the 

same time. 

We have despatched the story thus short- 
ly, by stripping it of the episodes and 

other extraneous matter with which it 

is complicated, some of which add much to 

its length, and, by distracting our attention, 

diminish the interest in the main action. 

We could have very well spared Colonel 

Dunbar and Grcneral Arnold, Talbot and 



has fought his last field : for the devil himself could 
not get dear of Talbot*s manccuvring, in inch a 
predicament.* 

* Docs Captain Talbot command the royalisu ?' 
asked Catherine, aroused by O'Carrdrs observa- 
tion. 

* Yes, 1 met him as I was riding this morning,* 
returued the Captain. * It seems they were inform* 
ed by a cici^ertcr, who had nown weary of the hard 
fare and cold quarters of valley Forge, that this 
foraging party u as to leave the camp this momiitt ; 
and Talbot and his men were lying in waitror 
them, behind tbe group of maples y<wder, when I 
encountered him. The Americans were coming 
op, when I left him, and I had just time to ride 
home, and leave my horse, before the first musket 
shot gave the signal that the engagement had com- 
menced. But, upon my faith, the rebels have near- 
ly gained the forest ; all except that foolish ofiker, 
wix> will lose bis life by seeking to rally the cow- 
ards.* 

While CyCarroU spoke, scarcely heeded either 
by Catherine or her father, the Americans condnu- 
ed to retreat in great disorder, unmindful of the 
tlireatcnings or persuasions of their coumandiag 
officer, who used every exertion in his power to in- 
duce them to renew the contest But it was all in 
vain ; they seemed completely panic-struck, and 
eager only to escape the pursuit of Uieir conquer- 
ors, when suddenly tlieir flight was arrested. 

A single horseman, wearing the uniform of the 



of it ; and jf the next musket ball knocks him from 
his horse, the victory may be ours ; but if not, 

Mmot,* 

,Have done with your if*, 0*Carroll,' interrupt- 
ed the Major hastily. *By Heaven, ibis chaiunioa 
has put the very devil into his soldien, ana in 
spite of Talbot and all his men, they will beat as 
hollow.* 

*Oiir felkwrs are dving way,* exdaimed 0*Car- 
roll. • By St Patitdc, tbey migbt have held oat 
longer. Were it not for tbe cursed treaty, that so 
fetters our valor. Major, we might leap to the rescue, 
with as valiant an air as this same dougjhty hero, who 
has so steeled the couran of his own villains, and 
melted that of ours. m»w the fellow bears him- 
self ! As haughtily as if be bad conqoerad a host, 
and were about to dictate aaotbei treaty of iunen- 
der!* 

* The treaty of surrender again !* exclaimed the 
Major, hnpatiently. ' Yon round off every sentence, 
O'Carroll, with this detestable treaty; and begin 
with what you will, the Great Mogul, tbe Pope of 
Rome, the usurpation of tbe roni^headed Crom- 
well, or any thing else equally foreign to the sub* 
ject, you are sure to mck your ingenuity, in order 
to name this treaty of Saratoga, the remembrance 
of which seems to afibrd you the most exquirite 
pleasure.* 

* Have patience. Major,* taidO^Canol], his whole 
attention directed to the movements of the combat* 
ants ; * and look, look quick, by St Geoige, Talbot 
is down, and his soldiers are flying !* 

Major Courtland*s attention was instantlr direct- 
ed to the scene of action, and he saw at once, that 
the issue of the contest was decided. The second 
assault of the Americans had been far more furious 
and determined than the first Animated by the 
presence of a leader, whom they idolized, and solic- 
itous to retrieve their tamisheci honor, tbey fm^ 
with intrepid boldness, till tbe enemy, discouraged 
by this fierce attack, began to falter, and at lei^^ 
gave way. It is possible they might have recover- 
ed themselves, had not the fall of Captain Talbor 
served to complete their confusion ; when they in- 
idmtly took to flight leaving a number dead on 
the field, and several, beside their Captain, despe- 
rately wounded. 



Amelia, especially tbe latter, who are very continental army, sprang from behind a small copse 
ordinary people, in whose affairs we could ^' ""'* ' ' ^ ""'*" ' ' ' """" 

take but little interest in any circumstan- 
ces, much less when, like many indifferent 
persons in real life, they intnide themselves 
and their stories upon our attention^ and 
occupy the time which wc are impatient to 
bestow upon more useful or agreeable sub- 
jects. 

The following description of a skir- 
mish is spirited, and will serve as a speci- 
men of the style of tbe work, and we hope 
our readers will pardon the length of the 
extract, as it is the only one we shall make. 

The scene of action hij in a stubUe field, some 
distance beyond the hill; so that the smoke from 
the fire-arms, concealed the horrors of the fight. 
But tbe ({uick and animated movements of the 
parties, and the rapid gbnctng of their arms, were 
visible ; and though Uic frequent voHies of mu?- 
ketrv involved them in obscurity, yet the clouds of 
smoke rose so swifUy in the pure atmosphere of the 
morning, that the bustlins and active scene was at 
one instant disclosed, and the next shrouded again 
in darkness. The parties engaged were small, and 
apparently equal, in point of numbers. But tlie 
Uritish had evidently gained the advantage, which 
thej were vigorously pursuing; for the Americans, 
though obstinately defending themsslfea, were 
graduaDy retreating towards the forest in their rear. 

Major Conrtland watched his daughter's coirate- 
nancc. with interest as. after the first undecided 
moment she cominued earnestly to gaze upon this 
scene. Her kindliac eye, her flushed cheek, her 



profound silence. 
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of trees, and leaping the slight barrier of rails 
which enclosed Uie field of action, waved his I 
sword with an air of defiance, and called aloud up- 
on the flying troops to rally, and act like men. The 
tones ofnis commanding voice were hrard difltiBC^ 
ly on the hill, where the partv of observatkm were 
sutioned, and they seemed like magic to anrest the 
course of the defeated soldiers; for tbey instantly 
stood still, and the officer placing himself at their 
head, they collected, and with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty formed a compact body, presenting a firm aood 
dauntless front 

This sudden movement produced a visible sensap 
tion in tbe enemy. They slackened their fire, and 
retreating a few steps, drew up again in order of 
battle. The attack recommenced with new fury ; 
the British figbttnc as if resolved to win a sec<nid 
victory, and the Americans as if determined to 
atone for he shame of tlieir premature flkht. 

' Confound those rebels ! exclaimed O'Carroll, 
who, with his companions, had anxiously watched 
the proj]^res« of this unexpected revolution ; * they 
have alway? some corps de reserve^ some slashing 
hero, or runnir^ stratagem, to turn the fortune of 
fiffht. Wc had fairly won the field, when that tdl 
fellow came. Heaven only knows from whence, M 
pluck back our laurels, and bind them on bis own 
rebel brows.* 

* Do not hcgm your lamentation too soon, O'Car- 
roll,* said the Major. * Otir laurels, perhaps, may 
bloom the brighter for this firesh attack ; if we beat 
them from the field again, it is a doable victory, 
you know.* 

' {T'— repeated 0*Carroll. * There is a great 
deal depending on the little word if, M^r. if 
this knicht errant had not leaped into the field, hit 
MmI Ibfieven wooM baitavs now have leaped oat 



The character of the Irish oaptein, O^Car- 
roU, is pretty well executed, though rather 
inclined to caricature ; in that of the hero, 
we recogniaed, oftener than was agreeable, 
some striking features of tbe Mortimers, 
Belrilles, ftc of other days ; those of the In- 
diansy Ohmeina and Minoyaare very good, 
while those of Forrester and Richard 
Hope are at vrell as could be expected in 
their saboidlnate statwn. 

This work, in common with many other 
second riite novels, is spun out to an unnec- 
essary length by long and often insipid con- 
versations, which waste the time, ink, and 
paper of the writer, increase tbe expense of 
printing, and of oonrae diminiA the sale of 
tbe woils, whilst they are g^enendly skip- 
ped by the reader. It should be remember- 
ed that in this particular, nature cannot be 
copied to advantage ; for though nothing is 
more certain, than that almost every body 
talks more and longer than is necesssary, 
the writer should consider that we listen 
partly from regard to the rules of politeness, 
and partly fVom the Expectation of taking 
our own tarn, while in reading a novel we 
are no longer bound by tbe former nor can 
have any reasonable hope of the latter. 

In a narrative of this tort it must neces- 
sarily happen, that wounds should frequent- 
ly occur, and we noticed that, in these cases, 
the almost invariable application to tliem 
wot balttHi of some sort Qc<ithA.T. ^^s^ 
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have before had occaaioD, in this Gazette, 
to iaform the public ia general, and novel 
writers in particular, that this is not gtxxl 
practice, that the use of balsams, in the 
case of fresh wounds is exploded, and that 
a strip or two of sticking' plaster to keep 
the divided portions in contact, with a band- 
age and occasionally a little lint, are all 
that are ever necessary in cases not severe 
enough to demand the knife or the needle. 
We therefore pray novelists in future not 
to add to the necessary evils of war, and 
the sufferings of the wounded, the needless 
irritation of balsamic deteiigfents. 

We conclude our remarks by repeating, 
that we have read this novel with considerable 
interest, and that after expunging the char> 
acters aod conversations, to which we have 
excepted, enough would still be left to 
make a pleasant book. 



The Columbian CUut'Bookj contitUng of 
Geographual, Hiitoncai^ and Biograpk" 
teal Extracts^ compikd from Avihrntic 
Sources^ and arranged on a Plan different 
froin any thing before offered the Public 
Particularly designed for the uae of 
Schools, By A. T. Lowe, J\i, D, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 1824. 12mo. pp.455. 

The title of this book is somewhat indis- 
tinct A " Class-Book," we take to be any 
work which is adapted to the wants of the 
classes in a school. Of course, this name does 
not define precisely the particular purpose 
which this book is intended to answer; but, 
we infer from the character of its contents, 
that it is to be used as a Reader, although 
the questions appended to the principal ex- 
tracts imply that the scholars must study as 
well as read it 

We cannot recommend this book as supe- 
rior to all those with which it must sustain a 
competition ; but it is better than any pub- 
lished some years ago, and will not be dis- 
credited by a comparison with most of those 
now in common use. In the Preface, the 
compiler claims to hare arranged his ex- 
tracts in an original, and peculiarly useful 
manner ; but we do not see whereon this 
claim rests. These extracts are like those of 
other Readers, historical, biographical, geo- 
graphical, moral, or purely literary ; — and if 
Mr Lowe has been governed by any new 
principle whatever, in placing them in their 
present order, we must confess that we are 
unable to discover it We should almost 
8ay that they were arranged in studied 
disorder; the different subjects are so min- 
gled together, that it is difficult to believe 
that the compiler observed any rule or 
method, or had any object in view, unless it 
was to present to the reader an ever-chang- 
ing variety. The first extract contains a 
biographical sketch of Washington; and 
then, sifter an account of the river Ganges, 
of Pompeii, and of Egypt, follows a descrip- 
tion of our western Indians. We do not 
object to this apparent confusion ; for it 
helps to attain a very important object; it 
keeps up the interest of the young reader, 
and thus prevents the great evil of inatten- 
iioa to whtkt ho reads* The extracts are 



carefully and judiciously made; there is 
scarcely one which may not be both useful 
and entertaining. The questions attached 
to the more instructive extracts will !^x the 
attention of the scholar upon those facts 
which are most worthy of being remem- 
bered. Indeed, we believe the addition of 
these questions to a Reader for the use of 
schools, is something new, and may support 
the claim of the compiler to originality. 

There are misprints which disfigure the 
work, and some which injure it more mate- 
rially, as they obscure the sense. For ex- 
ample, in the account of the battle of the 
Nile, quoted fromSouthey's Life of Nelson, 
this sentence occurs: "Captain Peyton, 
in the defence^ took his station,^' &c. ; we 
suppose it should be, in the " Defence." On 
page 261, Selkirk is said, when taken from 
the island where he had lived some years, 
to have, " through diseeue, foigx)tten his na- 
tive language ;'^ — it is probable that he for- 
got his English through dituse^ and that 
Goldsmith, from whom the extract is taken, 
said so. 



Iteminiecence*. MoraX Poems and Transla- 
tions. With an Appendix, By J, Fel" 
Unoes, Esq. Exeter, N. H. 1824. 18ma 
pp. 275. 



There are pieces in this little volume which 
may well encourage the friends of the au- 
thor to hope that he will succeed in the 
path which he seems determined to pursue. 
All his poems bear testimony to his indus- 
try, — which is as essential to success in 
poetry as in any other art, — and indications 
of talents which want culture rather than 
power, may be found on many pages. But 
his poetry is faulty in many important re- 
spects ; and it is injured by some errors in 
judgment, in which we hope he will not 
confirm himself. He appears to overrate 
the comparative importance of exact rhyme. 
In his Preface he expresses his confidence 
*' that his rhymes will be found, in a great 
measure, faultless.'* Now, we do not com- 
plain that his rhymes are carefully and 
successfully elaborated, but that in his re- 
gard for them he has neglected the essen- 
tials of poetry. In an Ode to Despair, 
these lines occur; 

Thy palsied hand and dreadful glare, 
Ram not on me, oh fierce Despair. 

Certainly, it would be more poetical to in- 
dulge in imperfect rhymes, than to paint 
Despair as raining a hand and glare. On 
page 78, in the line, 

Half-robb*d of life, disrobed of reason, 

reason is represented as a garment ; — we 
thiok Mr Fellowes will agree with us in 
thinking this figure more new than just 
We are aware that some faults of this kind 
may be detected in almost every volume of 
poems ; but it is very important that an au- 
thor should know and feel them to be faults, 
and then he will avoid them. 

There is too much imitation in this vol- 
ume. It is in vain to cite fiyron as the 
" Prince of Plagiarists," for Mr F's readers I 
will remember, though he may Ibiigett that 1 



Byron won his fame in spite of his plagia- 
risms, and not by them. Our author may 
be assured that it will help his reputation, 
to be, in his next publication, more original. 
If a piece be a close and obvious imitatioD 
of another, it gains no credit for so much 
ingenuity and talent, as it may really dis- 
play. These remarks may seem severe; 
but it will be easy to make the justness of 
them apparent, not only to our readers, but 
to our author. The Song on the J3d pa^ 
beginning 

Love wakes and be weeps. 
While beauty repoaes. 
Or silently sleeps 
On a pillow of roses. 

Mid the zephyrs revealing 
The lUacks perfume, 
Thif tire-insects wheeling 
Enliven the gloom. 

cannot fail to remind one of the Song isL 
the Pirate ; — 

Love wakes and weeps 



While beauty sleeps ! 
O for Musick's softest numbers. 

To prompt a theme 

For beauty *s dream, 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbeis. 

Through groves of palm 

Sigh gales of balm. 
Fire-flies on the air are wheehog; 

While through the gloom 

Comes soft perfume 
The distsnt beds of flowers revealing. 

In a late nnmbcr we quoted from Isaac 
Walton's book, some verses of Herbert's, 
beginning 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and tkv, 
Sneet dews shall weep thy ialf to-night, 

for thou must die. 

On page 200, is a Poem beginning thus ;— > 

DAT OF SWEET CHARMS. 
Sentiment from the Divine, Herbert 

Day of sweet charms, o'er the heavens fiur gfeao- 

ing, 
Thou bridal of earth and the sensitive sky. 
Soon the last ray of thy light shall be stlttiBiii|, 
For thou, with the dew-drops that weep ifaee,alialt 

die. 

Many of our readers are doiMesB ac- 
quainted with William Spencer^s beautiful 
little poem — 

Too late I staid, fonive the crime. * 
Unheeded flew tif hours ; ;. ^ 

How noiseless falls the foot of time. 
That only treads on fluwers. 

What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebbing of the glass; 
When all iu sands are diamond spadts 

Which dazzle as they pass ? 

O who to sober measurement 
Time*s rapt'rous swiftness brings. 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
The plumage of his wings. 

On page 114, is the foUowing; 

TO A TOCVO LAjrr. 

Some happv hours whh thee Fve spent. 

And reraess memory brh^ 
The days where pleasure oftener lent 

The magic of her wings. 

Ob, who with steady eye remarks^ 
Tuners ebbiiig sands at all, 
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When HasEzle thus his (Hninond sparks, 
And brighten as tbfey fall. 

If late Tve suid, forgive the crime, 

For reckless roll the hours. 
And noiseless Alls the foot of time 

In love's a»d beauty's bowers. 

Some of Ae author's best tilings are 
among his toiUtions ; but we have no doubt 
that he rt)uld have written as well without 
imitativgf and we earnestly advise him to 
mak^the attempt. The two following Scotch 
Soigs are very pretty, especially if we con- 
sjder that a Yankee wrote them. 

sojro. 
In imiiation qf Bum»* " J^anniet O." 

On ee'ning clouds a' skirt wi* blue 
The setting sun blinks cannie, O; 
An* I raaun sup the weary pleugh, 
Syne hame I'll gae to Nannie, O. 

Owre brae, owre linn, when Nannie ca's, 
1 leap wi' heart so bonnie, O; 
1 dinna fear the roaring fa's. 
My thoughts are a' of Nannie, O. 

Nae simmer smile on flowery hraca 
Is half sae sw cet an' cannie, O ; 
As that aboon thy bosom plays. 
My dear, my lovely Nanmc, O. 

Gie me but that— I'll ask nae mair. 
Gin days and night's be cannie, O; 
O haith ! Ill hae nae warly care. 
But live and love for Nannie, O. 

Let Uka coof gang fnr awa 
For siller a* sae bonnie, O; 
On mc can portooth never fa' 
Sae rich wi love and Nannie, 0. 

TO A BUTTERTLT. 

Awa I— awa !— insensate thing. 
Frae mom tull night upo' the wing» 
Wha's life is but a simmer's day, 
An* wasted a' in sports and play. 

Sae mony a lassie gie^s her time 
To dress, to folly, or to crime. 
Content to die, to show her power 
Like ither insects d* the hour. 

The Notes are entertaining, and the Pre- 
face is honest and fearless, without being 
imptident. It affords, indeed, a very pleas- 
ant contrast to those with which the lite- 
raiy aspirants of this day usually think it 
fitting to introduce themselves ; — and which 
it is difficult to road, without seeing, in 
one's mind's eye, an awkward vulgar booby 
entering a parlour where twenty people 
may look at him all at once, and striving 
in vain to hide his consternation by an 
extra swagger. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

One of the characteristics of these times 
is the liberality of letters. Learning is no 
longer an exclusive privilege, and learned 
men have ceased to be a distinct class. 
Learning has become united to art— a nat- 
ural alliance. Men were once kept under 
by the pressure of circumstances, and fine 
minds were lost to tljq mass, because pre- 
scription divided the direotiou and uses of 
the intellect Bat we live when unlettered 



and obscure men are coming forward, and 
acting on the age, when science is antici- 
pated, and discoveries of vast importance 
made, and by individuals whose fame and 
history are without record. Ail this is felt 
where it should and must be felt. The 
philosopher, so called, feels it, and the pub- 
lic feel it. One is called on fof his ex- 
planations, and for new applications of the 
discovery ; the other, to know something of 
what is givitig character to the age, and 
thus promotes it by its patronage. 

SScicnce, too, has taken a new direction. 
It has become practical and useful. It is 
useful to its possessor as well as to others* 
Nations have patronized it, and individuals 
have patronized it. Long tolerated evils in 
some of the most important kinds of labour 
have been investigated by the scholars of 
the sciences) their causes discovered, and 
danger averted. But what is peculiar, and 
to which we shall more particularly advert, 
is the voluntary admission of the public of 
ail ranks, ages, and sexes, to the practical 
study of the sciences which have most at- 
tracted the age. 

This has long been the course of things 
in Europe, at least in England. The pre- 
sent Sir U. Davy, Sir J. £. Smith, and the 
Astronomer Royal, gave courses of lectures 
to the most bhiiiunt and polite, as well as 
the best informed classes of the community. 
The ^^Institution" was thronged by both 
sexes, and of the highest ranks. The best 
compliment, the truest respect was thus 
paid to an honourable use of the mind, and 
the expression of both has sometliing re- 
tributive in it The honor returns on those 
who pay it. 

There is one feature in this mode of in- 
struction which deserves particular notice. 
It is the value it derives from those who 
give it When such men as were just 
named become our teachers, we feel a pre- 
fect confidence in their instructions. They 
have been long known, and known by what 
they have done. It is because they are 
prominent men in their times, that they 
have been selected to fill high and respon- 
sible offices. They have been followed in 
all their labours by other minds, jealous for 
themselves, or for their science ; and ar- 
dently bent on discerning error or impo*- 
ture. The public feels safe when they are 
favoured with the results of such labours, 
and if they are wise in their purposes in 
listening to them, their own minds are en- 
larged, and what seemed useful amusement 
becomes valuable learning. 

We feel a deep interest in the success of 
attempts which have been made in our own 
city aud country for promoting the same 
objects. We feel obliged to the men who 
leave the academy for a time, and come to 
the private lecture room, with their raised 
means of instruction, their apparatus of all 
kinds, brought from abroad at a vast indi* 
vidual expense, and removed at great risk. 
We feel so too, because we are in some sort 
mitted in this way into the republic of let 
ters; and who has ever heard of it without 
feeling tome desire of oitiaenship? It is 
not truB thai a little learning ia aa QaeWtA 



or a dangerous thing. It is well for us to 
know truly as much as we can. Physical 
truth, we may all learn ; and the arts them- 
selves, however arbitrary in their rules, 
and however exact they must be to he per- 
fect, may be equally learned. They leave, 
indeed, but little for the imagination. We 
must learn much of what has been always 
known, and feel that men deemed ordinary 
are far before us. Still, what we do learn 
is truth ; we have a sure possession in some- 
thing real ; and if it be but one thing, we 
feel in our labour for that, the mind has, for 
once at least, been distinctly and positively 
directed to some of its appropriate uses. 

It is no objection to public instructions in 
the sciences, that what we thus get can be 
applied to nothing else. All truth is relat- 
ed, and all knowledge has its application. 
A man who knows something listens with 
an interest to those who know more. Po- 
etry, novels, plays, sermons, orations, es- 
says, get much of their imagery and illus- 
tration from the arts and the sciences ; and 
if we would read or hear wisely, we must 
know something of their language, and 
something of their principles. There is 
less excuse now than there ever was, for 
total igpnorance respecting these subjects ; 
we must know something about them, for 
the means of knowledge are ample, and of 
easy use. It has become fashionable too, 
to make use of the mind in this way ; and 
however trifling the motive in its ordinary 
operation, we here feel a respect for it ; we 
feel for it somewhat as we do for habit 
when it keeps men from vice ; for our im- 
pulses are not always towards virtue, or 
learning. 

There is another view which the subject 
admits, and which we cannot pass unnotic- 
ed. It has been particularly striking in 
Dr Bigelow's lectures this season. The 
study of the arts— and the same is true of 
the sciences — is full of instruction concern- 
ing the progress of tlie mind. The infancy 
of the arts was the infancy of man. He 
originally had few wants, and the means for 
sat^ying these were many and near. His 
wants have at length taken tlic start of the 
means, and from the moment w|ien they 
were just balanced, he has been reaching 
forward for practicable good to the remote 
and the uncertain, and his mind has gone on 
before him. It is a beautiful feature in the 
lectures just named — tliis history of our 
race as it has been recorded in the arts ; 
and though it must have been at once no- 
ticed by all who have heard them, we could 
not but thus express the pleasure it has 
griven us. Man is the nK>st interesting thing 
presented to us in the vast universe ; and 
what faithfully illustrates him, must be 
studied aud listened to with the deepest in- 
terest. 

We would, in passing, acknowledge our 
obligations to Dr Bigelow for the useful 
gratification his lectures are yielding us; 
but this might get its worst name by some 
of our readers, and the lecturer wants nei- 
ther flattery nor compliment Wo are 
deeply obliged that professional aad.«ss.<^<- 
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tkiB and frati&catiou. It U bononhle to 
Utc cmnnuoit;, that eUborate leuniag ii 
Mar brought within its Teach. It w nniie- 
cewarjr to lay bow honoured, tbej ire who 
N bring it. 

Our RttendiDce on these lectures has 
OMiTtnoed uiartbe importaDce cf •eriotislj 
•ettiog about the erection of ■ public Lec- 
fain room. It is aomethinir laore and worse 
than pit;, tbat bere, where we have men 
dispoMd to labour for us, and to procure for 
M splendid oollectiona of kll kinds, toaid in- 
IttuctioQ, we have no suitable place for their 
BccomnKidBtion, or our own. We Teel this 
the more, wheD we see lo much done, so 
much tute exhibited, and so much tnoaej 
(pent on otber edi£c«b We build temples 
to preserre our wealth and its recoids, bat 
leave almost hoiiselesa a far better treasuij. 
Wo cannot but hope Uiat aontethiog will 
b^soon done la this regard ; and we hardlj 
know a case in which aamall iadividual ex- 
penditure will procure «o much general nc- 
commodatioo. There are cases in which 
nonuments to one age roust remain for the 
spirit of after limes to rear. The limes of 
heroes are these. But honor to learning 
and to learned men, can be paid at all times, 
and by anj community which values them. 
In the present instance personal coaien- 
ience and interest come in aid of the cause, 
and thej have not always made their de- 



An article in a late number of thii Ga- 
Mite, in which we reniBrked, in paning, 
upon the mistake in the popular estimate 
of Col. Prescott's services on Breed's Hill, 
hu obtained for ui a new correspondeot ; 
whose coffltnantcation we give below, with 
no other alteration than the suppreMion of 
a few sentences relative to matters where- 
in our readers wontd not be interested. It 
is 9uite time thai the people of this land 
sboDld feci and shoald distinctl; raasifest 
an eamewt aad anxiova cnriositv respect- 
tog all the occurreoces of thai revolution to 
which tfaej owe every thing. When a db- 
liou £gbl* (br exittenoe, it lei^ forth it* 
best Id tb« battle ; and the men who urged 
that oootett were worthy of the caiiae which 
broi^ht them to the field. A peaceful yeo- 
manry stood with oaaccuilomcd arms to de- 
fend their own ^Idt, and men eame 
from the regular oocopaliont of society and 
all the walk* of buy lift ; and from these 
materials was formed, almost at onci 
armed array which fearlessly met and 
^uered and captured men, whose only trade 
was war, and their only home a camp. 
Then mart exist MmuwWe, at this d^, 
•xaot knowledge of all the oooarrenoes of 
that remarkable period, and now that this 
kiMwledge is passing away with the few 
m^ pettOM il, let it ba gatbuad and ii 



vested with an imperishable fonn. This , 
will not ha, unless such infortnalion is not 
only welcdcned but soughL For ourselves, | 
we shall be most ready to aid in this im- 
portant ivork, by all the scanty means 
within our power : we shall always gladly 
find room for oommunicalions, which help, 
in any way or measure, to illustrate the 
more important events of our past history, 
or the characters of those who were emi- 
nent among our fathers. In the present 
instance we have no doubt that our reader* 
will join with ns in the thanks which we 
piD&r to the Rev. Mr Thaxter. 

Edgiutown, Kovcmber 30, 1824. 

Tonr friend J. A. J ibawed me 

yonr last paper, in which some obserralions 
were made respecting the neglect of suita^ 
blB respect to Colonel Prescott. He i* i 
the mly one that is neglected. 1 make 
objectiou to the monument on Breed's Hill, 
but 1 think it a great neglect that so little 
notice is taken ot Concord Bridge, and the 
men who first faced the British troop*. 
Hooh is said of Iiexinglon— the British 
met with no opposition there ; 1 was an 
•ye witness to the following fact*. The 
people of Westford and Acton, some few 
of Concord, were tbe first who faced the 
British at Concord bridge. The BridA 
bad placed about nine^ men a* ■ guard at 
tbe North Bridge; we had then no certain 
inlbnnatiaD that any had t>ecn killed at 
Lexington 1 we saw the British making de- 
*tractian in the town of Coocord ; it was 
proposed Id advance to the bridge ; on this 
Colonel BobuMon, of Westfoid, tc^tber 
with Major Battrick, took tbe lead t strict 
orden were given not to fire, unless the 
British fired fiist; when they advanced 
about half way on the causeway the British 
fired one gun, a second, a thinl, and then 
the whole body; they killed Colonel Davis, 
of Acton, and a Mr Hosmer. Oar people 
tfaen fired over one another'* head*, being 
in a long column, two and two : they lulled 
two and wounded eleven. Lieutenant 
Hawkatone, said to be the greatest beauty 
of the British army, had bis t^eek* so bad- 
ly wounded tbat it disfigured him much, of 
which he bitteriy complained. On this, tbe 
British fled, and assembled on the bill, the 
north side of Concord, and drasaed their 
woonded, and then begiu their retreat Ai 
they descended the hUl near tbe niad that 
comes out from Bedford they were pursued ; 
Cobnel Bridge, with a few men from Bed- 
ford and Chelmslbrd, came up, and killed 
•eveial men. We puraued them and killed 
some; wbeo they got lo Lexington, they 
were so close pufsned and htigiied, thai 
Oiey must have toon surrender^ had not 
Lord Percy met them with a large rein. 
Ibroement and two field-pieces. They fired 
them, but the balls went high over eui 
boad*. But no cannon ever did more exe- 
cution, such stories of their efieelshad been 
spread I^ the tones throagii our troop*, thai 
unn tUatiaw mora want back than parsa. 



ed. We pursued to Charlcstown C 
and then retired to Cambridge. When 
the army collected at Cambridge, Colonel 
Prescott with his regiment of minute men, 
and John Robinson, hit Lieutenant Colonel, 
were prompt at being at their post. On tbe 
IBth of June, Colonel Prescott and Colonel 
Bridge were ordered opon Breed's Hill to 
beave up a breast-work ; they laboured all 
night, and were left to fight the British. 
ReinforGcments were ordered, but not one 
comnanjf went in order. Many went Is 
Bunker s Hill ; somo went from tbeib u 
volunteers, part of which belooged to Gsq. 
cral Starks' regiment. Among the vah^ 
leers was the ever-to-be-lamenlfid GaMnI 
Warren. When he was iotrodncej to 
Culouel Prescott, the Colonel said, <'Oea. 
eral Warren, 1 have not the pleaaurada 
personal acquaintance with yoa, bat fn& 
your koown character, 1 shall fiffbt witk 
cheeifulness under you." Genenl Warm 
replied, " Colonel Prescott, 1 have not cocn* 
I to take command, but to learn to figktander 
you." This I had from Colonel Bobinaon, 
and believe as much as if I had baud with 
my ears; a braver and more ufaJKbt man 
I never knew. Such men as Freacott and 
Robinson, ought not to be forgotten bj 
those who write the history of tbe com~ 
mencement and prosecution of onr gVorioua 
revolution. The vile slander* cast upon 
old General Putnam are totaUy without 
foundation. He did all that roan could do 
to reinforce Prescott on Breed's Hill. A 
braver man never lived. At that time oar 
army was little better than a mob, witboat 
discipline, and under little conunand, tiB 
General Washington cama and Gates, and 
gave to it some nigiilariq. Whole regi- 
ments were ordered on perihms duty at 
once, and the toss of men was from a small 
circle. Tbe Breed's mil lo** fell upon tha 
couoty of Middlesex, about one ball of tfi* 
loss WHS in Prescott'* raiment, vis, Artj- 
□ine killed and forty-five wouadaA ^un 
evil was remedied hj Washini^ aai 
Gates, and in '7S victory deliveral B*«bia, 
be, A decent monument at Concord 
Bridge, wbere the first a|)ark was Btnlcl^ 
and quite a* glorious as Breed's HiU, coi^ 
tidering the circumstances, would be doinr 
no more honour to Bobinson and Buttrick 
than they richly deserve. I have livad i* 
obscurity on this island, and never tbougbt 
myself of importance enough, and capable of 
doing juiiice to a historical account of tha 
transaction* of tbe memorable IStbof Apri^ 
177&,orofthelTtbofjQne. HuvaDecdataa 
of Ihose days, that would do bonBor to individ- 
uals, it is most probable will be forgotten. 
The following is one. The Rev. Edward 
Brooks, wbo lived at Medford, got intelli- 
gence of a amall party going with relief to 
meet the British; thevbadawagon-loadiMr 
Brooks mustered a few men, waylaid them 
near West Cambridge meetir^oose, and 
shot the horaea, and wounded tbe Uentenant 
wbo commanded them, teak several nris- 
onera before the Britidi came n|i^ a&o re- 

I am, *ir, with recDeot, yotn^ 
J«aniT 
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MR Russell's orabimar of composition. 

In our fourteenth number we reviewed 
this work, and we spoke of it with undue 
aeverity. Two very candid letters from the 
author have convinced us of our error ; and 
we hasten to make this acknowledgment, not 
only because our duty to our readers requires 
this, but from an especial unwillingness to 
do Mr Russell injustice, and give him good 
cause to regard us as at variance with him. 
His Latin Grammar delighted us ; it seem- 
ed to supply what we considered a (p^at 
want; it applied the principle of analysis 
to the study of language. We believe that 
the time has come when this principle is to 
be applied to all modes and departments of 
instruction; and that the use of this** No- 
vum Organum" will advance the best in- 
terests of education, and vastly increase the 
good resulting from it, and characterize 
most honourably the age which is wise 
enough to avail itself of it. This good work 
is b^jgnn, and we may hope that it will be 
prosecuted zealously. It has engaged the 
attention of some of the finest intellects in 
this part of our countnr; and there are 
those whose professional business it is to 
teach, who will bring in aid of this oh- 



work will show precisely, — ^what is not now 
easy to leam,-i-huw far, and in what way 
composition is counectcd with grammar, 
lop^ic, and rlictoric. It should certainly be 
made a distinct study ; but the best possible 
way of illustrating the ideniity of this branch 
of education, must bo by clearly defining 
the relations between it and the colIatersJ 
and auxiliary studies. 

It is due to Mr Russell to state, that his 
rules of orthograg^y, which we strongly 
reprobated, are sanctioned by high author- 
ities ; but neither these authorities, nor the 
reasons they give, satisfy us at all. We 
can g^ve Mr Russell credit for one excel- 
lent and uncommon trait,^to wit,— an ab- 
horrence of book-making ; indeed, his brev- 
ity sometimes makes him obscure. No mas- 
ter should undertake to teach composition 
who could not, if occasion required, explain 
ereiy part of this work ; but it is a fault, 
that the important parts of it require so 
much explanation. The book should have 
been larger, or else more strictly elemen- 
tary; as it is, however, it may answer one 
of two purposes ;^to him who has studied 
liietoric, it may recall the practical and 
useful parts of what he has learned ; or may 
serve to introduce to these studies one who 
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ject the strenuous efforts of no common tal- 1 hat yet to become acquainted with them, 
ents. It is pleasant to find gentlemen who 
are engaged in the work of instruction at a 
distance, holding the same views, aiming at 
the same object, and pursuing it with de- 
cided ability ; and it is desirable that there 
should exist between them (hat harmony 
which naturally grows out of identity of 
opinion and purpose. 

The writer of the article upon the Gram- 
mar of Composition was disappointed at 
finding the work decidedly inferior to the 
Latin Grammar in itt. strict application of 
analytity and this disappointment influenced 
bis opinion of the real merits of the book. 
Tlic answer to this chaige Mr Russell shall 
give. In his letter he says, with respect 
to ^' the charge that my boiok does not pre- 
sent the subject in an analytic form, I would 
beg of you once more to consider the rea- 
son I have given. The three ingredients 
of composition, are Subject, Thought, and 
Language. The first of these is as wide as 
the universe ; the second embraces intel- 
lectual philosophy and logic ; or, in other 
words, the powersj as they have been call- 
ed, of the mind, and their right exercise : 
the third includes every thing connected 
with rhetoric and grammar. Now, a fair 
analysis leaves no gap in that to which it is 
applied: it must be carried throughout To 
treat composition analytically in a school- 
book, is impossible. The heads merely of 
an analysis of the branches of science that 
are involved in composition, would occupy 
more space than all the pages of the Gram- 



We should beg leave to amend this sen- 
tence^ substituting '« difficult" for «« impos- 
sible ;** which last is a bad word, and should 
be used as seldom as possible. •« Practice 
makes perfect;" and we yet hope to tell our 
readers that Mr Russell has published a strict 
analyiia of the ait of composition. Such a 



No. m. 

Edinbttigh, September S7. 
Mt dear Frixhds, 

On Monday last I bid adieu to Glas- 
gow, and having equipped myself with an 
old sea-coat, of which the longitude was di- 
minished by the assistance of a penknife, a 
soiall knapsack, and leather spatterdashes, 
with an umbrella in my hand, set off on my 
travels. My fijrst object was Dumbarton, 
whither I proceeded in a steam-boat, down 
the Clyde, which is here a narrow river, 
winding smoothly and gracefully through 
cultivated fields, adorned, at short intervals, 
with country seats, and now and then a 
church or castle. The weather, at first, 
showed some disposition to be fkir, but be- 
fi)re we arrived, which we did about six P. 
M., it rained violently. At Dumbarton I 
stopped for the night, and sent a letter of 
introduction, whi^ I had received from 
Miss B — , to her brother, a Surgeon in this 
place. He immediately called on me, and 
invited me to breakfast with him the fol- 
lowing morning and visit the Castle. But 
the morning was so beautifully fair, that I 
could not bring myself to spend three or 
four hours of it waiting for breakfast ; so, 
having *' snatched a short repast," cailed 
on the Doctor, left my excuses, and sur> 
vcyed tlie exterior of the old frowning cas- 
tle to my satisfaction, ** I cocked up my 
bonnet and marched amain" towards the 
north. The rock of Dumbarton stands up 
like a sugar loaf on the banks of the Clyde, 
bearing some slight resemblance in its 
shape and situation, to Ascutney, near 
Windsor, on the Connecticut ; and the cas- 
tle is boUt on the top of it, ** perched n^" 
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to use the elegant simile of Mrs Dolly Dut- 
ton, *^ like a squirreFs cage hung out of a 
three pair of stairs window." My walk for 
some hours was enchanting. Life has few 
pleasures to equal the feelings of a pedes- 
trian traveller through a new and romantic 
country in a fine autumn morning. The 
independence of circumstances, the care- 
lessness of what may happen, and readiness 
to be pleased with any thing or every thing 
^' 'i the air or the earUi," constitute, togeth- 
er, a state of mind as delightful as it is un- 
common in this sublunary pilg^mage. About 
two miles from Dumbarton is Leven-w^ater, 
cuelebrated in song, and near it the village 
of Renton, and the monument to the mem- 
ory of Dr Smollett A little further is 
Balloch Castle and the southern part of 
Loch Lomond. Here I was overtaken by 
a carter, whose name 1 afterwards discoY- 
ered to be Mc Millan, a tenant of the Duke 
of Aigyle, and as he was well acquainted 
with the countnr, and pursuing the same 
road with myself, I was glad fo walk on 
with him. We soon came to a toll-house, 
which was also an ale or whiskey house ; 
and as the weather had by this time become 
yery threatening and stormy, I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to invite my fellow travel- 
ler to refresh himself with a gill of whis- 
key, which he despatched undiluted, ob- 
serving, after he had bolted it, that it was 
not quite the right thing, which might be 
obtained a short distance further, as well 
as a more commodious shelter from the ap- 
proaching rain. I was not disposed to 
leave the situation, as I doubted whether I 
should find a better ; but he was so uigent 
that I complied with his request to accom- 
pany him. After we had left the house, 
my companion g^ve me to understand that 
it was a custom-house, and insinuated that 
his cart contained a few bandanna handker- 
chiefs, and other articles which would not 
admit of close investigation in such an es- 
tablishment We soon arrived at a thatch- 
ed hut, into which I followed him, for the 
rain now beg^ to descend in torrents. 
The interior of this place beggared all de- 
scription, which, therefore, I shall not at- 
tempt The owner was rather shy of me, 
though Mc Millan introduced me as an old 
friei^ of his. He then caused him to pro- 
duce a large bottle of whiskey, or, as he call- 
ed it, tea, wliich he assured me, with a 
wink, was genuine. To cut the matter 
short, I soon found that I had got into a den 
of Highland smugglers, and that my good 
friend, the worthy John Mc Millan, was &r 
from being the least among them. As the 
whiskey, of which he swaUowed an immode- 
rate quantity, did its good office, he began 
to insinuate that he thought my pocket was 
the most valuable part of my coat, wanted 
much to sell me a poney, and the like ^ bald 
and disjointed chat" At first, all this was 
rather amusing, but, at length, I bcg^n to 
feel a little uneasiness; for the day was 
passing away, and I did not approve the no- 
tion of proceeding very far on a lonely 
Highland road with Mr Mac, who showed 
no disposition to part company, but qccsHui. 
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of the lake. He grew more and more 
commuaicative, and related some of his ad- 
ventures with excise officers, which would 
have been, perhaps, more entertaining^ in 
another place, than they were just then. 
At length the train of his associations led 
to Rob Rov and Scott's novel; and he 
roundly declared that his own life and ad- 
v'entures were much more worthy to be 
made into a novel than those of Rob, and 
proposed to me to prepare such a work, for 
which he promised to send me materials to 
Edinburgh, where he understood me to be 
going. The rain at length ceased, and I 
intimated to this future rival of Rob Roy, 
that 1 proposed to proceed on my journey. 
He accordingly departed to prepare his 
cart, with a view of accompanying me, but 
bis horse had strayed away into a distant 
part of a field, or park, as they are here 
termed. Mac ran hastily after him, call- 
ing to me to *' wait, while he caught the 
beastie." I thought proper, however, to 
wish the cottager — who, by the way, was 
a most sinister looking fellow— a gtxxl morn- 
ing, and telling him that Mr Mac Millan 
might overtake me, if he chose, with his 
vehicle, I marched oSy trusting that it 
would take him some time to catch his 
povmey, and a gtiod deal more to catch me, 
after he had done so. 

I passed nothing very remariiable till I 
reached Luss Inn, which is nine or ten 
miles fyrther, except the seat of the Col- 
quhouns and the Burn of Bannochar. I ar- 
rived here about three o'clock, and. after 
dinner proceeded on my walk* The sky, 
which had continued to lower since the 
morning, now again became perfectly clear. 
The Loch, at Luss, is about three miles in 
width ; but this diminishes very fast as vou 
proceed northward, very soon becoming less 
than two. It is impossible to conceive a more 
romantic and beautiful walk than that be- 
tween Luss and Tarbet The road lies on 
the western side of the Loch, following the 
varioDS curves and indentations of the shore, 
and winding along between the water on the 
one hand, and lofty mountains on the other. 
On the opposite side, the hills of Rob Roy's 
country seemed to rise almost perpendicu- 
larly from the edge of the lake, while their 
figures were reflected from its still surface 
below ; — far above them all the lofty Ben 
Lomond reared his brown and heathy sum- 
mit, gilded with the rays of the evening 
sun, while every thing else around me was 
in shadow, and so solitary and still, that 1 
could almost imagine I heard the echo of 
my own footsteps. I think there was not 
a single house, — certainly not more than 
one, — for the whole distance, which is eight 
miles ; nor did I see a living thing, except a 
young woman who passed, me just after 
I left Luss, a few black-nosed Highland 
sheep, and a lively little dog who joined me 
early in the afternoon, and capered along 
before me to Tarbet. I may, once for all, ot^ 
serve here, that however beautiful and ro- 
mantic the scenery of the Highlands may 
be, a New Englander will not be so much 
struck with its sublimity, for there are many 
parts of our own country that excel them 



in this particular. Loch Lomond is a pond 
when compared with Champlain, and even 
Ascutney, I believe, is more lofty than the 
Ben. 1 reached Tarbet about six o'clock, 
having achieved something more than twen- 
ty miles for my first day's journey ; yet it 
seemed to me that I had hardly walked 
ten, so trifling was the fatigue, and so 
agreeably had the time, for the most part, 
been employed. 

About seven o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, I turned my face towards the eastward. 
The first step was the passage of the Loch, 
which I effected in a small boat ; but, al- 
though it was provided with two stout row- 
ers, yet being of clumsy form, and the 
wind strongly against us, we were unable to 
reach the other side before nine. Here I 
was set on shore near the foot of Ben Lo- 
mond, and began to scramble up a craggy 
path into the Mc Greg^r's country. Trav- 
ellers usually ascend the Ben, but I did not 
choose to afford either the time or labour, 
for the chance of the prospect, which it was 
ten to one I should not see, as the floating 
clouds were numerous, and often entirely 
enveloped his head. I preferred enjoying 
the cireuitous mountain path on the north 
of him, which I took accordingly, and found 
it very pleasant The morning was fine, 
though rather windy, and my walk was 
through a half road, and half footpath, made 
chiefly by the course of winter torrents. It 
was, of course, often wet and boggy, but 
much of it was quite dry. Every thing 
around was wild, uncultivated, and solitary, 
covered with rocks, ferns, and heath ; but 
the ferns were just changing their colour to 
shades of yellow and brown, and, with the pur- 
ple bell-heather, and other species of heath, 
gave a variegated appearance to the land- 
scape, which was by no means unpleasing. 
About two or three miles from Loch 
Lomond is a small Locb, called Arklet 
Here the road, or path, I should call it, di- 
vided, and I had my choice, either to go 
east to Loch Katrine, and down the lake to 
the Trosachs, or south-east to the Clachan 
of Aberfoyle. I preferred the latter, since 
it was uncertain whether I should find a 
boat at the head of Loch Katrine. So I 
followed the path towards the Clachan, wind- 
ing among the hills, and now and then pass- 
ing a single thatched hovel ; these, however, 
were very rare, and my walk was, on the 
whole, as soiitaiy as one could wish. The 
next lake I passed was Loch Ghon ; — this 
is not much larger than many ponds within 
a dozen miles of Boston, but much more 
beautiful than any that I now recollect On 
the banks of this lake, about ten miles 
from Loch Lomond, and pleasantly situated 
in a small green vale, or opening between 
the hills, I perceived a Highland cottage, 
into which I crept,— for one could not 
easily walk in,— to ask for some water. 
The tenant, an old woman, was quite hos- 
pitable, and gave me a pint bowl full of 
excellent milk, which I drank with little 
ceremony. She set before me certain arti- 
cles which she called ** scones," and which 
we should call flap-jacks, with some new 
butter and cheese, of which I made a hearty 



meal. The good body was very averse to 
any kind of remuneration, but at length 
accepted a trifle, though she aseored me L 
should have been heartily welcome. Two 
miles farther brought me to the northeni 
part of Loch Ard, and the pass in which 
Capt Thornton was defeated by Helen Mc 
Gregor. You will perceive that I speak of 
these matters, and persons, as having really 
existed, and, indeed, it is not easy to think 
of them differently ; for, so true to nature 
are the novelist's descriptions of what yon 
do see, that they give an air of reality to 
the fictitious parts of the narrative. Loch 
Ard is a beautiful lake, about three miles 
in length. It contracts towards the south, 
and g^ves rise to the river Forth ; and here 
is the place where Rob slipped from bis 
horse and escaped from his guard. About 
a mile from the southern end of Loch Ard 
is the little inn of Aberfoyle, in which the 
Baillie and his companions met of yore 
such a rough reception. There was oow, 
however, no willow wand across the 4lDor, 
nor any thing else to prevent my d^ng 
that justice to the landlady's vivers, which 
was to be expected from a New Eng- 
land pedestrian under the influence of 
Highland air. From Aberfoyle my road 
lay north-easterly, towards the Trosachs. 
These were distant something more than 
five miles, and I had already walked tixteen 
from Loch Lomond. Moreover, it was 
four o'clock, with every appearance of a 
storm, nor was there any house on the 
road. After some hesitation, however, I 
set forward. The landlady directed me to 
keep the path till I came to a '^sclate quar- 
ry," where I should find a road paved with — 
(something which I could not understand), 
^^but/' said she, "you munna keep that, 
but haud straught on." With this direc* 
tion I adventured up among the hills again, 
over crag^ and through gullies, in a reiy 
wild, dark, and threatening afternoon. At 
the end of about two miles I reacbsrf what 
I supposed must be the " sclate qoirry.'' 
Here the road was divided into two, one 
going to the right, and the other to the 
lef\, while " straught on" was a bog, flow- 
moss, or some such thing. The points of 
the compass, in the lurid state of the sky, 
and in the midst of these hills, were not to 
be distinguished by any manner of means 
short of a magnetic needle. In this dilem- 
ma I did as most people do in like cases, 
that is to say, took the wrong road. I 
soon perceived before me a Highlander 
with his poney, and a two-wheeled vehicle, 
y'clept, in this country, a gig, scrambling 
along up one rugged declivity, and down 
another. This establishment being none 
of the most expeditious, I overtook it with- 
out much difficulty, and learned from the 
driver that I must return and take the 
other road. Arriving again at the fork, 1 
held a council with myself, whether to en- 
counter a certain glen which the Gael had 
described in the usual lucid manner, or to 
retrace my footsteps, and take up my quar- 
ters for the night at the inn. In this emer- 
gency, fortune took upon herself to end the 
debate in a manner very decisive, and, as 
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it proved in the sequel, most advantageous- 
ly for me. It began to storm and rain with 
such fury, that it would have been madness 
to proceed farther, so I turned, and wended 
back to Aberfoylc. 

I found at the little inn two intelligent and 
agreeable English gentlemen, who informed 
me that they had attempted the day before 
to ascend Loch Lomond in the steam-boat, 
but had been forced by the storm to stop at 
Luss, and there procured guides to conduct 
them to Loch Katrine ; that they had this 
morning climbed Ben Lomond with great 
labour, which was all they got for their 
pains, as Ben absolutely refused to take off 
his night-cap during the time they remained 
there, in other words, it was so cloudy that 
the prospect beyond their noses was incon- 
siderable. On learning that I was an 
American and alone, they expressed some 
admiration at my venturing thus about in 
a strange country— and such a country-^ 
with-it guide or companion; and as our 
road fhe following day was to be the same 
for some distance, politely invited me to 
join their party, which was, of course, 
ag'reed to; and co-operation immediately 
commenced by an unanimous demand for 
the whiskey, hot water, and sugar, with 
which appliances, and the help of a good 
fire, we proposed to make a night of it 
The comforts of our situation were, at the 
same time, enhanced by comparison; the 
wind without, by fits, " blew as 'twad blawn 
its last ;^ the rain pattered against the win- 
dows, and the storm roared and howled 
round the little building, like the voice of 
some demon of the winds, enraged at finding 
me cozily reinforcing the radical moisture^ 
instead of floundcriog in a flow-moss, or be- 
wildered in some abominable ^* heal or cor- 
rie ;'' a consummation reasonably to have 
been expected from my original project of 
ex tending my day's march to Alpine. There 
was no lack of conversation among us, for, 
not to mention the inspiring influence of 
John Barleycorn, a Yankee in the High- 
lands was a lion extraordinary to my com- 
paoions, while, on my part, I had been long* 
enough alone to be glad to find any one 
who spoke a christian language, to whom 
1 could say ^^ how lovely is this solitude." 
So, on these and other arguments our 
mouths were opened, as the man in the 
play says, for the agreeable things that 
popped out, and the pleasant liquor that 
went in. But the merriest night, as well as 
the longest lane, must have an ending, and 
after we had settled the state of the United 
States, the British empire, and the world 
in general, to our satisfaction, we parted, 
at what hour this letter saith not, and re- 
tired to beds stuffed with heather, to dream, 
as unshackled association might direct, of 
the adventures of Baillie Jarvie or the mis- 
hap of Tarn O'Shantcr's mare. 
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TO A CLOUD. 



Beautiful cloud ! with folds to soft and fair, 
Swimmios hi the pure quiet air ! 



Thy fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 

Thy shadow o*er the vale moves slow : 
Where, 'midst tlieir labour, pause the reaper train 

As cool it comes along the grain. 
Beautiful cloud ! I would 1 were with thee 

In thy calm way o'er land and sea : 
To rest on thy unroUing skirts, and look 

On £arth as on an open book ; 
On streams tnat tie her realms with silver bands, 

And the long ways that seam her lands ; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 

Of waves that chafe their rocky bound. 
Aye — 1 would sail upon tliy air-boroe car 

To blooming regions distant far. 
To where the sun of Andalusia shines 

On his own olive croves and vines. 
Or the soft lights of Italy*8 bright sky 

In smiles upon her ruins lie. 
But I would woo the winds to let us rest 

O'er Greece long fettered and opprest, 
Whose sons at lei^;th have heard toe call that 
comes 

From the old battle-fields and tombs. 
And risen, and drawn the sword, and, on the foe. 

Have dealt the swift and desperate blow. 
And the Othman power is cloven, and the stroke 

Has touched its chains, and they are broke. 
Aye, we would linger till the sunset there 

Should come, to purple all the air. 
And thou reflect, upon the sacred ground, 

The ruddy radiance streaming round. 

Bright meteor ! for the summer noontide made ! 

Tiiy peerless beauty yet shall fiuie. 
The sun, that fills with light each glistening fold, 

Shall set, and leave thee dark and cold : 
The blast shall rend thy skirts, or thou may*st 
frown 

In the dark heaven when storms come down. 
And weep in rain, tiU man's inquiring eye 

Miss thee, forever, from the sky. B. 



FTALIA^ SCENERY. 
Night rests in beauty on Mont Alto. 



Beneath its shade the beauteous Amo sleeps 
In Vallombrosa's bosom, and dark trees 
Bend with a calm and quiet shadow down 
Upon the beauty of that silent river. 
Still in the west, a melancholy smile 
Mantles the lips of day, and twilight pale 
Moves like a spectre m the dusky sky ; 
While eve*s sweet star on the fast-fiiding year 
Smiles calmly :~Music steals at intervals 
Across the water, with a tremulous swell. 
From out the upland dingle of tall firs. 
And a fiunt foot-fiill sounds, where dim and dark 
Hangs the gray willow from the river's brink, 
O'er-thadowing iu current Slowly there 
The lover's gondola drops down the stream, 
Silent,— save when its dipping oar is beard. 
Or in its eddy sighs the nppling wave. 
Mouldering and moss-grown, through the lapse of 

years, 
In motionless beauty stands the giant oak. 
Whilst those, that saw its green and flourishing 

youth, 
Are gone and are forgotten. Soft the fount. 
Whose secret springs the star-light pale discloses, 
Gushes in hollow music, and beyond 
The broader river sweeps its silent way, 
Mingling a silver current with that sea. 
Whose waters have no tides, coming nor going. 
On noiseless wing along that fiiir blue sea 
The halcyon flits,— andwhere the wearied storm 
Left a loud moaning, all is peace again. 

A calm is on the deep ! 'fhe vinds that came 
O'er the dark sea-surge with a tremulous brcatb- 

ing. 
And mourned on the dark cUff where weeds grew 

rank. 
And to the Autumnal deathnliige the deep sea 
Heaved its long billows, — ^with a cheerless song 
Have passed away to the cold earth again. 
Like a way-fiiring mourner. Silently 
Up from the calm sea'sdim and distant Tet^^ 



Full and unveiled the moon's broad disk emerges. 
On Tivoli, and where the fiury hues 
Of autumn ^low upon Abruzzi's woods. 
The silver light is spreading. Far a^ve. 
Encompassed with their thin, cold atmosphere. 
The Apennines uplift their snowy brows. 
Glowing with colder beauty, where unheard 
The eagle screams in the nthomless ether. 
And stays his wearied wing. Here let us pause I — 
The spirit of these solitudes— the soul 
That dwells within these steep and difficult places*' 
Speak» a mysterious language to mine own, 
And brings unutterable rousincs. Earth 
Sleeps in the shades of nightiall, and the sea 
Spreads like a thin blue haze beneath my fiset. 
Whilst the gray columns and the mouldering tombs 
Of the Imperial City, hidden deep 
Beneath the mantle of their shadows, resL 
My spirit looks on earth ! — A heavenJy voice 
Comes silently—" Dreamer, is earth thv dwellmg ?— 
Lo ! nursed within that fair and fruitml bosom 
Which has sustained thy being, and within 
The colder breast of Ocean, lie the germs 
Of tiiine own dissolution !— E'en the air. 
That fans the clear blue sky and gives thee 

Strength, — 
Up from the sullen lake of mouldering reeds, 
And the wide waste of forest, where the osier 
Thrives in the damp and motionless atmosphere, — 
Shall bring the dire and wasting pestilence 
And blig^ht thy cheek. Dream thou of higher 

things ; — 
This world is not thy home !"— And yet my eye 
ResU upon earth again ! How beautiful. 
Where wild Velino beaves its sullen waves 
Down the high cliff of ^ray and shapeless granite, — 
Hung on the curling mist, the moonlight tow 
Arches the perilous river. — A soft li^t 
Silvers the Albanian mountains, and the haze 
That resu upon their summits, mellows down 
The austcrer features of their beauty. Faint 
And dim-discovered glow the Sabine hills. 
And listening to the sea's monotonous shell. 
High on the cliffs of Terracina stands 
The castle of tlie royal Goth"* in ruins. 

But night is in her wane : — day's early flush 
Glows like a hectic on her fading cheek. 
Wasting its beauty. And the opening dawn 
With cheerful lustre lights the royal city. 
Where with its proud tiara of dark towers. 
It sleeps upon its own romantic bay. 

H.W.JL 

• Theodoric 



TO Alf IVDIAH SKELETOV, BURIED AFTER 
THE MANNER OF HIS TRIBE.* 

Son of the woods ! thy cradle was thy grave. 
Hie air of heaven fanned thy infancy ; — 
The atmosphere thy dwelling, the green leaves 
Thy roof Serenely, from the giant limb 
Of a vast oak, gazine at all around, — 
The sun, the moon, we calm and stormy heaven, — 
Thy lullaby the hoarse wind and thunder. 
There thine eye grew keen, and thy fierce spirit 
Learned its wild trade of war. The night-dew fell 
On thy young limbs, as on thy neighbour leaves ; 
Not chiUingrbut refreshing them and thee. 
And when the morning sun upon thee shone. 
The sparkling dews made thee a living ciysul. 
Time saw tbM next in thy proportions fiill. 
Roaming the woods, thy earliest, latest home. 

Son of the woods ! thy cradle was thy mve. 
Thou wert the chieftain of thy tribe ; £y foot 
Outsped the elk ; and thy dark, piercing eye 
Followed the eagle towards the sun ; thy bow 

* The Indians, it is said, hang their infants In 
rude baskets on the branches of trees, for repose 
and security, in their absence, while hunting or 
fishing. 

It is said the tribes on the Columbia bury their 
dead in coffins of ba!it,«w»ss«A.Vfi\^5Dewb^^ -iiCssa^ 
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Ranc loud, and stopped him in his pride of place. 

He kU. slow wbeelinc on his outspread wings* 

Bequeathing all he leu to thee ; — a name. 

The £aole of thy tribe ! Thy piercing eye 

Has fed the eagle.* Was thy tribe croel. 

Or kind, when full of age, the v cast thee forth 

Upon that wilderness the world, to thee 

A lonelier place than wooil or mountain high, 

Or the deep glen, or the remotest cafe ? 

And didst thou die, neglected and alone. 

Or was it thine in victory to &11 ? 

Or fan the flame with thy heroic breath. 

At round thee curled the slow consuming fire. 

Victim indeed ! the requiem yelling 

O^er thine own ushes P Such was not thy end ! 

Thine aged body found a tranquil death, 

And slept among the dewy leaves again 

A long, unbroken sleep ; and in that tree 

Which cradled it, it found its airy grave. 

W. C. 



small town, similarly situated, and not a , back ; which, before the discovery of Pom- 
mile off from it. In returning to Naples, ' peii, was unknown. 

on the third day, we stopped at a large san- '; On the 6th of this month (February, 
dy looking bank, on the right side of the 1824), we made our visit to the top of Ve- 
road, about ten miles from town. The suvius. The ascent and descent sdong the 
bank was that which destroyed Pompeii, ! lava take about five hours. We had, for- 
A. D. 79 ; and we were now at the walls of { tunately Salvadori for our guide, who told 
that city. There are few things so strange i us all about the different eruptions, &c. &c. 
as a walk through the silent streets of a i The crater is not at all the thing I expected, 
town, which, for 1700 years, has been hid | but a gulph of most immense size, sind one 
from the light of day and the world, when { can see to the very bottom of it. I can 
the manners and every-day scenes of so re- scarcely believe what we were told, that it i^ 
mote an age, stand revealed, unchanged, I four and a half milee roimd the crater, and 
after so long an interval. It would appear | that its depth is two thousand feet ; but it 
that, sixteen years before the shower of | is a most horrid, magnificent sight. Here 



* The features of the dead, being exposed by the 
mode of burial among these Indians, are first de- 
voured by the birds of prey. 



JUAir FK&JrAlTDEX. 

** O ihtU th$ desert were my dweUing place. 
With one fair tfiritfor my mimster P* 

There's an island afar in the blue western sea. 
Where spring smiles forever for you, love, and me ; 
The winds breathing fragrance will waft away care, 
And sorrow and envy can never come there. 

The sun wlwn he sets on the fountain and flowers. 
Will leave not a bower so delicious as ours ; 
And the moon rising pale on that island of green 
Will shed her calm light over souls as serene. 

To solitudes lovely then hasten with me 
Where Paradise blooms in the isle of the sea ; 
O ! 1 shall not regret the lost Eden of bliss 
With a being like you, in an island like this. 

S. H. 



sand and ashes from Vesuvius occurred, an 
earthquake had nearly ruined the town ; so 
that the houses are roofless, parti? from 



and there a quantity of smdce is seen curi- 
ing up the rocky udes ; but at present the 
mountain is very quiet. All around is a 



that cause, and from the wei^t of ashes i dark, black looking waste of lava, extend- 
which felL Otherwise they stand just as 1 ing to the sea ; and near the foot arc the 
they were Jett The streets are narrow, vineyards of the Lachryma Christi. In 



spite of the sad example of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, villages are sprinkled here 
and there, at the very foot of the moumain ; 
and our guide told us that one of them, call- 
ed Torre del Greco, had now been destroy- 
ed fourteen times, and another seven. The 
day was very clear and beautiful, and the 
view very fine. The country around Na- 
ples, towards the hills, is so rich and pro- 
ductive, that it is called the Campagna 



XXTBIiZiZOBNCB. 

visrr TO pjcsTUM, pompeii, and tesutius. 

About fifty miles from Albei^ Vittoria, 
are the ruins of three temples, standing to- 
gether on the seashore, at a place called 
Fsestum. We made up a party last week, 
and drove out to these rains. It was cold, 
clear weather, and the Apennines were 
covered with snow, but a more interesting 
trip we never made. The ruins aro the 
most magnificent in Italy, particularly what 
is called the temple of Neptune, with four- 
teen large Doric pillars in length and eight 
in the other direction. Further than these 
ruins, and the wall of the town, not a vestige 
of it remains; and what is very singular, 
scarce a notice now exists of any account 
of the town, though it must have been a 
Tery considerable maritime place. Like 
most of the other places on that coast, it 
must have been a Greek settlement ; but 
times, alas ! have sadly changed with it, for 
now three solitary farm-houses are all that 
remain, owing to its being unhealthy in 
summer. There is something very incom- 
prehensible abou t the unhealthiness of towns 
in Italy ; for the town of Salerno, situated 
on a beautiful bay, which we passed along, 
it almost deserted by its inhabitants in simi- 
mer; and yet they find safety at another 



but paved ; and the mark of the carriage 
wheels in the lava payement is evident In 
Murat's time four thousand men were em- 
ployed in excarating ; and so a great num- 
ber of houses, perhaps one third of the 
town, have been uncovered ; but at present 
there are only eleven men and a few boys 
at work. I fancy the Neapolitans find the 
expense of giving 20,000 Austrian troops 
double pay a little troublesome ; and so ex- 
cavations must stand orer for the present Felice ; but still the people are poor and 
The houses were all small, generally of two miserable, 
stories, but beautifully painted; and the — 

figures of animals, such as horses, peacocks, simple method of li^ueftiko the gases. 
&c. are as bright as that day they were qj^ ^ jy ^^ recenUy used a very 
painted. There are two theatres standmg, ^^^^ method of liquefying the gases by 
and one amphitheatre, aU nearly perfect ; ^ application of heat It consUts in plac- 
butl find it impossible to give you any idea -^^ ^^ ^ j^ ^^^ , ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
of the wonders we saw in one walk through ^„j,g^ Confined by mercury, and applying 
Pompeii. At one tune, we walked up a y^^^^^^ ^^^^ akohol, or looler, in the other 
street, called the Slrada de% ^erconh, on ^^^^ i^ ^^ ^ y^ ^^ pressure of the 



either side of us, the shops of mosaic sel- 
lers, statuaries, bakers, &c. &c. with the 
owner's name painted in red, and the sig^n ^ 
of his shop redely carved above the door. | ^\^ 
The mill in the baker's shop, and the oven, ' 
amused us much. At another time, we 
passed through the hall of Justice, the tem- 
ple of Heroules, the villa of Cicero, and 
the villa of Sallost The only villa of three 
stories I observed, belonged to a man call- 
ed Arrius Diomedes (his name was at the 
outside of the door) ; and, in the cellar, 
beside some jars for wine, stUl standing. 



vapour of ether, he liquified prussic gaty 
and 9ulpkartou8 tuid goi. When these 
gases were reproduced they occasioned 



CHINESE tear. 

Mr Davis has shown, in a paper lately 
published in the London Philosophical 
Transactions, that the Chinese year is a 
lunar year, consisting of twelve months of 
twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, with 
the triennial interealation of a thirteenth 



was 



the skeleton of this pI)or fellow found n?o°th, or rather an interealation seven 



with a purse in one hand, and some trink- 
ets in his left, followed by another, bearing 
up some silver and bronze vases, the last 
supposed to have been his servant They 
had been trying to escape by taking refuge 
in the cellar. Many other curious things 
have been discovered here, and a great deal 
may yet be brought to light, for, from a 
ticKet of a sale stuck up on the wall of a 
house, it would appear that one person had 
no fewer than nine hundred shops to let 
The street of the tombs is the most im- 
pressive ; they are beautiful and extremely 
interesting. One for the gladiators has a 
representation of the different modes of 
fighting carved on it ; and from this it would 
seeniy ^t they occanonally firagbt od horse- 



times in nineteen years, to make the year 
correspond more nearly with the sun's 
course. It has not been ascertained why 
they fix upon the fifteenth degree of Aqua- 
rius as a rule for regulating the commence- 
ment of their lunar year; but they have 
an annual festival about the recurrence of 
this period, which resembles the deification 
of the god Apis. 

TACCINATION IN CHINA. 

Mr Davis, in the paper just quoted, men- 
tions the following curious fact When Dr 
Pearson made the Chinese his invaluable 
present of vaccine inoculation, it was ac- 
companied by a small pamphlet, in Chinese, 
containing a few necessary directions as to 



TBB ITKITBD 8VATB9 LITBKAHT OASBTTB. ' 



the uM of the virut, and sUtiag the iacaferj 
to bare been Engliih. A puriGed edition uf' 
tbii little book was very soon after pnblii}>- 
«d, ia which Dot one word was retained as 
to it! orig^in, nor any trace by which it 
could be known that the ditCOTery wa* not 
Chioete. 



In the amndiumtau dT Dreux tod of 
Mantca, about three o'clock oa the tweoly- 
■ixth of August, lS33,a»lonncainB od from 
Qie S. W. accompanied with a sudden and 
powerful beat A waterspout wm seen ai>t i 
far from the rillage of Boucourt, baring- i Is | 
broad base restiDg on the ground, aod Ji^ , 
Bumiiiitlost in the clouds. It conBiatedaf a 
thick and blackiih vaponr, in the middle of 
which were often aeen flames in aereral 
direction*. Advancing alongwithtlieBtonn. 
it brake or lorn up by the roots, in Uie 
■pace of a leai^ie, geven or eight hundrtil ! 
tree* of different lizea, and at last bur^t 
with great rioleoce in the Tillage of Mar- 1 
chepey, one half of the bouses of whirli ' 
were instantly deitroyed. The walls ore r- 
tumed to their Inundations, rolled dotro im 
all sides ; the roofs, when carried ofi; brokr 
in pieces, aod the dlbrii were dragged iii 
the distance of half a league by the force 
of this aerial lonenU Some of the inhab- 
itants were crushed to pieces, or woundeit 
lij the fall of their bouses, and those wLo 
were occupied in tbe labours of the field, 
were orcrthrown or blown away by ttie 
whirlwind. Hailstones as large ai the fist, 
and atones and other foreign bodies carriE'd 
offby the wind, injured seieral indiridual?. 
Carts heavily loaded were broken in jnecc^. 
and thoir loads dispersed. Their asle-trei'i, 
were broken, and tbe wheels were fourwl 
at the distance of two hundred or thrcje 
hundred paces from tbe spot where Choy , 
were overturned. One of these carts, whic !> 
bad been carried of almost bodily, was 

E itched above a tile-kiln which had bocii 
eaten down, and some of tbe materials of 
which bad beep carried to a considerable 
distance. A spire, several hamlet* and 
different insulated houses, were overthrown. 
Several villages were considerably injureil. 
The lower part of the waterspout is suppo!^- 
ed to have been about one hundred loiaei in 
diameter. 

near Genoa on the 16th of tbe fbltowiiiir 
month, a waterspout was observed, accom- 
panied by Bitnilar phenomena. A heavv 
rain fell on that day in the commuaes ,•:' 
Quigliano and Valeggia, in the province ul 
Savona, beginning at Ave o'clock in tljo ; 
morning. It increased to aocb a degrtr i 
that at nine o'clock tbe country was inui]- 
dated. Towards noon there issued from a ' 
mountain situated in the pariah of Valeggi.i. I 
a whirlwind of black smoke and fire. It 
first carried off the roof a house, in whicli ' 
two children were crushed to pieces, and | 
the parents wounded. He waterapotit 
then advanced to the opposite side of the 
mountain called Magliolo ; crossed the rix- 
er, the waters of which it heaped up in au 
insCant, tbonffh they were much swelled ; 



carried off the roofs of two inhabited bouses, 
and advanced along' the mountain in the 
district of Quigtiano, where it dissipated it- 
self near the convent of Capuchins, situated 
in the village It tore up many large trees of 
all kinds, and committed ravages, the extent 
of which was not certainly ascertained. 

Tbe preceding accounts areoonlained in 
the Paris MoDilcur and in tbe Bibliotb^que 
Universelle. 



Dr. L.ThienemanD, who spent the winter 
of 1830 and 1631, in Iceland, made nume- 
rous observations on the polar light*. He 
states the following as some of tin general 
results of bis observation* : — 

1. The polar lights are aituatcd in the 
lightest and highest cloud* of our atmoa- 

3. They are not confined to the winter 
season, or to the night, but ar« present, in 
favourable circumstances, at all times, but 
are only disLnctly visible, during tbe ab- 
sence of the solar ray. 

3. The polar lights have no determinate 
connexion with the earth. 

4. He never heard any ncdse proceed 
from them. 

5. Their common fonn, in Iceland, is the 
arched, and in the direction from N. E. and 

w. a w. 

6. Their motions are various, but always 
within the limits of clood* containing tbem. 

ACADUir OF MKDICtKK Of BtTKItOS AVKS*. 

The first number of the transactions of 
this society was published in Angost 1BS3. 
It contains an account of its objects and 
progress, and several dissertations on im- 
portant medical subjects. One of the 
greatest contribotors is Don Manuel Moreno 
a graduate of the University of Maryland. 
In the introductory discourse, rpany com- 
pliments are paid to the people of the 
United States, their policy, scientific insti- 
tutions, and literatL The academy offers 
priiei Ibr tbe best dissertations on certain 
medical subjects, — tbe prize for 1834 was a 
gold medal of the value of two bundred dol- 
lar*. Tbe seal of the Academy represents 
the temple of Minerva, supported by six 
coluDiDs — the dome summunled by the sun 
and in the centre the genius of liberty with 
other emblematic devices — on tbe reverse, 
JStdiciaa ac J^Taluraiium Sciaitiarum So- 
narauit Acadtmia, The number is in the 
quarto form, aod contains one bandred 
pages. It is printed on good paper with a 
neat type, and its execution in general, 
whether considered in a literary or me- 
chanical point of view, is such as to give 
a very favourable impression of the slate 
of science and the arts in Buenos Ayres. 
Dr Chapman of Philadelphia, andDr Hitch- 
ell of New York, are honorary roemben of 
tbe Academy. 

AU publishers of books tbrongbout tbe 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to Ibrward to as, regulariy aod ieaaoi^U^. 



tbe names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring ibr pablication, in the press, or 
recently poblished. A* they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is partioulariy 
desired that tbe exact titles be stated at 
length. 

*,* The proprietors of Newspapeta, for 
which this Gaxette Is exchanged, and of 
which the' price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the differ* 

c a fc Co. 

TO CORBHaFONDIIKTS. 

We fully intended to print tbe poem of 
" Clitus," but, npon further consideration* 
are satisfied that it is somewhat too long to 
be inserted entire in a work of this kind, 
and that it ought not to lie cut into pieces. 

A coiMlition annexed to the poem of 
" Ariel" makes it impossible for us to pub- 
lish iL We should bo glad to state to him 
more particularly oor reasons for declining 
to make use of it, if he will give us an op- 
portunity. 

The lines wliich have tbe signature, " A, 
B, C," were not received soon enough to 
enable us to comply with the requisition at- 
tached to them. 

These three poems lie in the bookstore of 
Messrs Cummiogs, Hilliard, & Co. subject 
to the order* of the respective writer*. 

Aro we to have nothing more from 
Agnes f 

2>ecMi&er 13. 



£y Oannunp, Hmyari^Ss Co.— Bojfon. 
Evening* in New England ; intended for 
Juvenils Amusenieiil and loMniciim. By an 
Amencao Lady- 
Boston Journal of Pbitosophy and the 
Arts. No. 3. Vol. 11. For Dr ' 



"B^ Ridutrdton 4* Lord — Boston. 
Tbe Agricultoral Reader, designed for 
ths use of ScbooU. By Daoiel Adsmi, M. D. 

By Dorr if Howlaad — WoreeiUT, Matt. 
Tbe Columbian Class-Book, consisting of 
Geographical, Hiitorical, and Biographies] Ex- 
tracts, compiled from autbeniic KHircei, and ar- 
ranged on a plan diflcient from any thing belbre 
□%r«l lb« publis j parttcnlailT deitiriLed far ttie 
uKofScbooli. By A. T.Lowe, M. Ik 

By B. FUid dr Co^—Prmidtnct. 

Sailors' Physician, containing Medical 

Adrice fbrSeamensnd other penoniit Sea, on the 

TmtmeDl of Diseases, and on the PieMrvatkm of 

Heahfa hi Skkly Ctnows. 'ips Vi^sh, -^i™™*. 
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By Jacob B, J\ioort — Concord^ JV. H, 

Collections of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, for the year 1824. Vol. I. 

By Packard Sf Van Benthuygen, — Albany. 

A Creological and Agricultural Survey of 
the District adjoining the Erie Canal, in the State 
of New York. Taken under the direction of the 
Hon. Stephen Van Renselaer. Parti, containing a 
Description of the Rock Formations ; together 
with a Geological Profile, extending from the At- 
lantic to Lake Erie. 



By S. Shaw — Albany. 
Adsonville, or Marrying Out. A Narra- 



tive Tale. 



self. 



By CoUint Sf Hannay — JVVic York. 
Memoirs of Goethe. Written by Him- 



IiZST OF WORKS ZN PRESS 



FOR DECEMBER. 



At the University Prest — Cambridge. 

[Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CuMMiivGS, HiLLiARD, Sc Co. Boston.] 

Adam's Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provements and the following Additions : Rules for 
the Pronunciation of Latin ; A concise Introduction 
10 the Making of Latin Verses ; A metrical Key to 
tlie Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
Roman Coins. Weights, and Measures. By Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, Master of the Free Latin School of 
Boston. 

[N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- 
ginal grammar which belongs exclusively to Eng- 
Ush grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
tirely useless. This will give room for the addi- 
tions contemplated without increasing the size of 
the volume.! 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
the Ix)calities of all which are known to exist in 
every State, Sec, having the Towns, Counties, &c, 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 
taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter- 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in 
order to adapt it to the use of the American Student 
Third £dhion. 1 vol 8vo. 

A General Abridgement and Dig'est of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. VoLVIIL 

Collectanea Gncca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition ; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Puhlius Virgilius Maro ; — BucoUca, Geor- 
gica, et £neis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed ror the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ten Colbum. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vols. 12roo. [Subacriptions received at No. I, 
Cotnhill. Boston, and at the Boc^tore, Cambridge.] 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 
Mouon, as applied to Solids and Fluids, compiled 
from the most approved writer, aodjde^igned for 



the use of the Students of the University of Cam- 
bridge, N. E. By John F^rrar, Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosopiiy. 

No. IV., Vol, 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

By Cummingg, Hilliard^ ^ Co. — Boston. 

A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in Svo. 
An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 12mo. 

By James Loring — Boston. 

Rainsford Villa, or the Language of the 
Heart. By a Lady. With a Frontispiece. 

By C. Spaulding — HcUlowell^ Me. 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity* 
By William Paley, D. D. 12mo. 

By J. W. Copeland-'MiddUbury, VL 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Supreme Court of the State of Vermont. 
Prepared and published in pursuance of a statute 
law of the State. By Daniel Chipman. VoL I. . 

By B. 4- T. KiU^Philadelphia. 

The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions, being a Treatise on the 
principal Diseases incidental to Europeans in the 
East and West Indies, Mediterranean, and coast of 
Africa. By James Johnson, M. D. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By John Joseph 
Gnmey. 

By H. C. Carey 4" /• I^^ — Philadelphia^ 
Chitty's Pleadings. New Edition. 
A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. 

By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 

By E. LitteU^Philadelphia, 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Sdence. No. XXIX. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Litera- 
ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 

By R. W. Pomeroy — Philadelphia. 
The whole of the Works of Lord Byron. 



PROPOSED WORKS. 

M. R. Bartlett, of Utica, New York, 
proposes to publish by subscription. 
The Young Ladies' Astronomy. 

Proposals have been issued at Prtncelofi, 
JV*. J. for the periodical publication of a CollectioD 
of Dissertations, principally in Biblical Literature. 
By Charles Hodge, A. M., Professor of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton. 

This work is intended for a field, whidi, it is be- 
lieved, is, in this country, at present unoccupied. 
It is designed as a vehicle, by which information 
contained in expensive and rare vdumes may be 
conveyed to the Biblical student; and to serve in 
some measure, as a substitute fotr the possession or 
perusal of works, which, though valuable upon 
many accounts, it may neither be easv nor desira- 
ble to put into general circulation. Trmt there are 
in snch worlu, many important DisssrtaHons, 
which it would he exceedingly usefiil to dissemin- 
ate, cannot be questioned. It is, therefore, propos- 
ed, to publish in quarterly numbers, a series of 
Treatises, selected from distinguished authors. 

This work may occasionally contain discussions 



on Doctrinal points, and disquisitions on Ecclesfaw- 
tical History ; but it is principally designed to ex- 
cite a spirit for Biblical studies, by circulating in- 
formation on the Criticism of the Text— on the An- 
cient Versions — on Critical Editions— to furnish 
Discussionsof a HermeneuticalfCharacter — to bring 
forward interesting Articles on the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Institutions, and Literature of tlie flast — on 
various points in Biblical Antiquities, and on the 
Liteiary Historv of the Sacred Volume — to pre- 
sent Exegeticaf Treatises on important passages 
of Scripture—Biographical Notices of Biblical 
W^riters — Accounts of the most important Biblical 
Works, Sec 



ADTERTZSEMSNTS. 



EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

OuMMTNGS, HiLLiARD, & Co. have just pub- 
lished, and have for sale, 

Evening^ in New England ; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction* By 
an American Ladj. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast^ 
Let fall the cunains, wheel the sofii round. 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy colunm, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on eauch; 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Cowper. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

JdT Cuhmuvos, Hilliard, & Co., and for 

sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Comhill, 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Han- 
nah Adams. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian As- 
semblies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
which are added Six Morning Exercises. 
By Robert Robinson. First American Edi- 
tion. With a Life of the Author. 



SCHOOL BOOKa 

\jVMxa(QSj Hilliard, fc Co. No. 1, Corn- 
bill, have constantly on hand the most val- 
uable and popular School and Classical 
Books, and furnish Schools and Academies 
at wholesale prices. 

Among those which they have lately 
published are 

Colbum's Arithmetic and Colbom's Se> 
quel, both excellent elementary works. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies, with Questions. By John H. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Second Eldition. 

Worcester's Sketches of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, with one hundred Engrav- 
ings. Designed as a reading book. 

Friend of Touth ; or New Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, for Schools and 
Families, to imbue the yoimg with senti- 
ments of piety, hnmanitv, and benevolence. 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Cummings^ Geograpbv. Ninth Edition. 

Worcester's Geography. Third Edition, 
very much improred. 

Cimmiings' First Lessons in Geography 
Mud Astronomy, with seven Maps and a 
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Plate of the Solar System, for the use of 
Young Children. Fourth Edition. 

Cummingfs' Questions on the New Testa- 
ment, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and 
Academies, with four Maps of the countries 
through which our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles travelled. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book. By J. A, 
Cummings. Third Edition. This Spelling 
Book contains every word of common use 
in our language, that is difficult either to 
spell or pronounce. The pronunciation is 
strictly conformed to that of Walker's 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and is so 
exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, 
who knows the powers of the letters, can 
mistake the true pronunciation. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, 
doctrinal, and practical, designed to facili- 
tate the acquisition of Scriptural knowl- 
edge in Bible-Classes and Sunday Schools, 
Common Schools, and private Families. By 
Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, 
stereotype. 

The Bible Class-Book ; or Biblical Cate- 
chism, containing Questions historical, doc- 
trinal, practical, and experimental, design- 
ed to promote an intimate acquaintance 
with the Inspired Volume. By Hervey 
Wilbur, A M. Thirteenth edition. Stereo- 
type. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, SpelUng Books, Diction- 
aries, &c. Also, Inkstands, Qnills, Draw- 
ing Paper, Writing Paper, Ink, Penknives, 
Scissors, Globes, and all articles usually 
wanted in Schools. 



CATECHISM IN VERSE, FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 

Extract from Reviews. 

In this little work pure devotion and mo- 
rality are expressed in chaste, and often 
beautiful poetical language. The questions 
are comprehensive, and are answered in 
Hynms of considerable length, each verse 
of which, however, forms a distinct reply. 

We highly recommend this unassuming 
little book to the notice of parents and in- 
structers. — BalL UnUarian Jdiicdlany. 

We think the plan, and the general style 
of execution, adapted to render it a valua- 
ble book in the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. The poems which follow the cate- 
chism are not particularly suited to chil- 
dren, but are adapted to give pleasure to 
all who have a taste for descriptive and 
moral poetry. 

Christian Examiner, 

The fourth edition of this Catechism is 
nearly sold, and a fiJVi is in the press. No 
bett^ evidence can be wanted of its pop- 
ularity. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Cummings, 
HiLLiARD, & Co. Boston, and A. 6. Tan- 
NATT, & Co. Springffield, Mass. 

Price, $8,00 per hundred, $1,20 per doz. 
12i cents single. 



WORCESTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKa 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPH 7— ANCIENT AND 

MODERN. 

Cummings, hiluard, & co. have 

published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of this work. The Geography is print- 
ed in a handsome style, and a new map of 
the Eastern and Middle States is added to 
the Atlas. 

Extracts from Reviews, ^c 

" Mr Worcester's Geography appears to 
us a most excellent manual. It is concise, 
well arranged, free from redundancies and 
repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
political characteristics of each country. 
The tabular views are of great value." 

J^orth American jRevieto. 

«We consider the work, in its present 
state, as the best compend of Geography 
for the use of schools, which has appeared 
in our country." 

MofMy Literary JoumaL 

^ From a careful examination of thy Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of the work 
with other productions of like character, I 
am led to the opinion that it is the most 
valuable system of elementary geog^phy 
published in our country." 

Roberts F'aux, Esq. 

^ I have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my opinion, that it contains more valuable 
matter, and better arranged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its size I have ever met with." 

Professor Adams. 

^ I cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the best compend of geography 
for the use of academies, that I have ever 



seen. 



jj 



Rev. Dr S. JiHUer. 



^* Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
seen none with which I am, on the whole, 
so well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully recommend to the public." 

President Tyler. 



SKETCHES OF THE EARTH AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 

Comprising a description of the Grand 
Features of Nature ; the principal Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other interest- 
ing Objects and Natural Curiosities; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remarkable Edi- 
fices and Ruins ; together with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of different Na- 
tions ; illustrated by One Hundred Engrav- 
ings. 

Extracts from Reviews, Sfc 

"We have attentively perused these 
* Sketches,' and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. The accuracy of the 
statements, the brevity and clearness of 
the descriptions, the apposite and often 
beautiful quotations fi-om books of travels 



and from other works, continually excite 
and gratify the curiositv of the reader." 

Christian Spectator. 

" We consider the < Sketches' well suited 
to give a \surge fund of entertainment and 
instruction to the youthful mind." 

^orth American Review. 

*< We know of no book which would be 
more suitable to be read by scholars in our 
higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle." 

A. L American. 

"These volumes are extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of those even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity of elemen- 
tary instruction." — Christian Examiner. 

" The < Sketches' &c. form a most valua- 
ble companion to the < Elements of Oeogra- 
phy^ admirably calculated to interest the 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth."— /fe6ert» Vaux, Esq. 

" The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and usefuL"— -Rev. Dr S. J^Uler. 

UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. A NEW AND GREAl^ 
LY IMPROVED EDITION. 

Extracts from Reviews, Sfc. 

" The authorities which Mr Worcester 
specifies, are certainly those most worthy 
of reliance. We have ourselves used his 
Gazetteer for some time past, and we con- 
tinue to regard it as by far the most accu- 
rate, copious, and generally serviceable 
work of the kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprises nearly two 
thousand pages, printed in the neatest man- 
ner, on handsome paper." 

J^ational Gazette. 

" In its present form, it [the Universal 
Gazetteer] is, we believe, the most com- 
prehensive geographical dictionary that 
can be called a manucU, and we think it 
would be difficult to name a work in two 
volumes, in which more information is con- 
tained. We are disposed to regard it as 
freer from defects than any other work of 
the kind before the public. 

" The typographical execution is unusu- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work 
forms a repository of gec^raphical and sta- 
tistical information, greater, we apprehend, 
than is elsewhere condensed into the same 
compass." — JS''orth American Review. 

NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 

Uenio, Clarke, & Ttler, of Greenfield, 
Mass., have lately published 

The Common Reader, consisting of a va- 
riety of Pieces, Original and Selected, in- 
tended for the use of Schools, and particu- 
larly calculated for the improvement of 
Scholars of the IHrst and Second Classes, in 
the art of Reading. By T. Strong, A M. 
Third Edition. 

The Scholar's Guide to the History of 
the Bible; or an Abridgment of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, with 
Explanatory Remarks. By T. Strong, A. M. 

For Sale by C. H. & Co. 
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MEW PUBUCATI0N3. 
iyuMHiVGi, HiixtARS, b Co. bare latBlj 
published, and hare Tor taie at their Book- 
■lore, No. I, Cornhill, 

A Summary or tJie Law and Practice of 
Real Actions! ^ith an Appendix of Prac- 
tical Forms. Bj Asahel Steams, Prolessa r 
of Law Id Harvard Universitj. 

lastitutca of Natural Philoaophj, Theo- 
rclical and Practical. By Williani Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American Edition, willi 
improremeots. 

A Greek Grammar, desifued for the use 
of Schools. 

First Principle* of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of 
FluiioDi, intended as an lotroduction tu 
the Phjiico-Malheomtical Sciences ; taken 
cbieflj from the Matbematica of KzoaL 

Letters to the Hon. William Prescotl. 
LL. D., on the Free Schools of Now Eng- 
land ; with Remarks npon the Principles of 
Inglruction. Bj James G. Carter. 



CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, &Ca 
S[ AVE preparing for the Press, by Judge 
Howe of Northampton, *'ThB Lawyer's 
CommoD-PUce Book, with an A][babetical 
Index of most of the Heads which occur ' 
general Reading and Practice." Its ol^e 
is to aid the Student, by furnishing' to his 
band a Title, under which he may arraDg« 
nearly eveiy thing he can End an interest 
in preserriog. The utility of Common- 
place Books seems to be admitted by alL 
Few Idwyers haf e attained to any consid- 
erable eminence in the profession without 
adapting one of some sort To faciliUte 
the use of tbem to as to induce their adop- 
tion by eyeiy individual engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits, is (he design of the woHl 



CUMMINGS, HILLUBD, k. CO. 
Have dogle copies of the fbllowiog rare 
and valuable BOOKS, tiz. 

Traiti da BUcanique C^l^te. Par P. S. 
La|daee, Membre de I'lnstitut National de 
France, et du Bureau des Ii>ngitades. In 9 
vols. 4(o. Elegantly bound in Calf. Price 
$35,00. 

Plantarum Americananun Fascictdos 
Primus, continens Plantas, quas olim Ca- 
rolus Plumierus, Bolaoicomni princeps de- 
texit, eruitque, atque In Insnlis Antillis ipse 
depinxiL Has primumin lucem edidit, coof 
cinnis descriptionibus, Jlneisque Tabulis 
illustravit Johannes Bonnannus, M. D. 
AthenEei illustris, et in horlo Medico Am- 
•telodamensi Professor Botanices, Acade- 
niisB Cnsareie Natura Curiosoruin Socius. 
In I Tol. foL Price |5,a5. 

A new Universal Dictionary of the Ma- 
rine ; being a copious Ei^analion of the 
Technical Terms and Phrases usually eoi' 
ployed in the Construction, Equipment, 
Machinery, Morements, and Military as 
well as Naval Operations of Ships; with 
•och parts of Astronomy, and Navigation, 
as will be found useful to practical Naviga- 
tors. lUuitrated with a variety of Modem 
Designs of Shipping, &&, together wilh 



separate views of the Masts, Yards, Sails, 
and Riggbg. To which is annexed a 
Vocabulary uf French Sea Phrases and 
Tenns of Art, collecleJ from the beat au- 
thorities. Originally compiled by William 
Falconer, author of "The Shipwreck," 
be Now Modernized and much Enlarged 
by W. Buniey, LL. D., Master of the Na- 
val Academy, Gospurt. Id 1 voL 4(0. 
Bound in Calf, and illustrated with Plates. 
Price $82,sa 

DAVIS' JUSTICE 
CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane, I.T^ D. 
Coontollor at Law— Vols. L XL UI. IV. The 
VL and Vn. Vols, in Fren. 



VALUABLE BOOKS, 
LiATELT received frora Germany, and 
for sale by CtniMinos, Hiixiakd, k. Cu 
Na 1 Comhill. 

Taciti ^Comelii] Opera, qusB estmot, Re- 
censuit Lipaius. Anlverpis, 160T. foL 

CaluUi, Tibulli, et Propertii Opera. Ei 
^pis Baakerville. BinninghamK, 1772. 
4ta. 

Idem, in Aiunan btndtn^ ■ 

Quintiliani Institotiones Oratorie, 
Conunentario. 

Ciesar [Julius) cum nolis Variorum 
O. GneriL Logd. Bat 1713. 8vo. 
Fk>nis (L. A.) cum Nolis Varionun. 
9tel. I6ea ISmo. 

Uvins, apod Ekeviros. 3 torn. Lugd. 
Bat 1S44. 12mo. 

Diodori Sicoli Bibliotheca Historica. 
Edidit Etdistiidt Hal. Saxonum. ISOa 3 

Taciti Opera. Lip*. 1714. 3 vol. ISmo. 

Quintilhwi (H. Fab.) Declamalione*. 
Lutet 1SS0. 

Taciti (Comelii) Opera. Edidit Brolier. 

torn, in 4. Mannhemii, 178IV-81. 13mo. 

12mo. 1590. 

Quinctiliaui (M. Fahii) Opera. Biponii, 

r84. 4 vol. Svo. 

Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Rhunkenins. 
Lugd. Bat 1779. Bvo. 

Aiuuens Florus. Edidit Dnkerus. Lugd. 
Bat. 1744. 8ro. 

Pomponius Mela. Edidit Granovius. Lugd. 
Bat 1748. Bvo. 

Oratores Attlci, ex rccensione Imm. 
Bekkeri.. 3 tom. Berolini, 1833. 

Suetonios. Amstel. 166D. 

Cttnar (Julim) ex emendatiane Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat 1633. 

Suetonius, cum ootis Boxbomii. Traj. 
Bat 1713. 

Q. Curtius, apud Elzcviros. Amstel. i 
1«70. _ _ I 

OvidU Opera. Edidit 
Bat 1714. 3 vol. 



Valerius Maxinius. Lugd. Bat 1640. 
Tacitus. Edidit Boshomius. 
Lucano*. Edidit Famabiua. AmsteL 
1651. 

Floru& Edidit Salmaiins. Logd. Bat 
1657. 
Horatius Flaccus, Traj. Bat. 1713. 
Velleius Paterculus. AmsteL 1678. 
Cicero de Officiis. Amstel. 1690. 
M. Valerius Mirtialis. AmsieL 16». 
Xenophonlis MemorabiliB Socratis. Re- 
censuil Chr. G. Schullz. 

Livu (TiU) Histaria;, curante Drakea- 
botch. Stulgardise, 1830-11. 6 vol. 

Curlii(Qunc(i)Alexaudcr Magnus. 13nKh 
Lugd. Bat l6Sa 

Platonii Opera, Gr.etldt IStoL St*. 
Biponti, 1781. 

Quintili^i Opera. 4to. 
Kenopbootis Opera, Gr. et IM. ex ■«• 
censione E. Well*. 4 voL Svo. Lipa. IWl. 
Curtii Rufi (Qnincti) Alexander HagniK 
Hag. Com. 1708. Svo. 

Idem, cum Notis VariorunL Anatd. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opern Omnia. 4 toL In % 
Colon. AUoh. 1616. 

C. CrispuB Balnstins, et !• Annsena Fhs- 
ms. Ex typis Baikervillee. 4Iol Bir- 
minghamn, 17T3. 

Chr. CottL Heyne PubUits Vir^lina Ha- 
ro, varietate lectionis et perpetuA adnntsu- 
tione illustratus. 4 roL Lips. ISOS. 

Ciceronis Opera. 10 voL in ft. IStu. 
Amstel. 1658-9. 

Titus Lucretius Cams De Remm Natn. 
n. 4to. Birmingfaaou, 1773. 

C. VeUeluB Paterculus. Edidit Bdnnaa- 
nns. Svo. Lugd. Bat 1744. 

For phyrli Opera. Edidit Jacobus deRhv 
er. 4to. Lugd. Bat et AmsteL 1792. 
Haadtomtiy bound in parchiaenL 

Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate Com- 
intariuB. Edidit J. ToUius. Traj. ad 
Rben. 1694. 4to. Bound m pardmmt 



Tm Publishen of Uns Oaaette fnnuah, 
on bl^ral terms, erery bocdi and every 
periodical work of any value whi^ America 
Is. They have regular (nrrespondents^ 
and make up orders on the tenth ctf ereiy 
month for England wtd France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and inqiort 
from thence to order, books, in qqantitiei 
single copies, tor a moderate commit- 
in. Their orders are served by gentie- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publicatioiu in any way 
ed in this Gaxette, they have Ibr sale, 
n precure on quite as good tenoe m 
those of their iMpectave publidien. 

CVMNIHOS, HlLLtARD, ^ COt 
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RfiVZBWS. 

Letten on the OospeU. By JWui Hannah 
Adams. Boston. 1834. ISmo. pp. 216. 

It has been objected to Christianity, that it 
is not sufficiently simple for the mass of men; 
that its doctrines are obscure, and not always 
reconcilable with one another. It is said, 
more time is required of men to learn the 
rule of duty than their condition and occu- 
pations albw. It has mysteries, it is added, 
which are too deep for comprehension; and, 
nerertbeless, these are articles of faith, and 
unless they arc beliered, the main pillars of 
Christianity are wanting^,— our faith is vain. 
These and other objections are ur;g^ed 
agrainst Christianity, by individuals of vari- 
ous conditions and different ag«s. They 
derive some of their claims to consideration 
from the classes who bring them ; and there 
is one class, which, while it furnishes most 
instances, has still other claims on our re- 
gard. It is the class of the young, who are 
coming into life ; who are making their way 
in the world; who have good dispositions, 
and whose characters are to be much formed 
by things without and around them. The 
religious character to these is of great valne. 
They arc within the reach of many and va- 
rious influences. There is a joyousness in 
their natures, which is occupied with eveiy 
thing they see and hear. Their natures go 
before them in the pursuit of happy things; 
and they are never wearied, for variety is 
always before them. It is of great conse- 
quence to such a state of mind, that the ob- 
ject which most interests it, should be of the 
least questionable character. It must be 
obvious and simple, while it is lovely. It 
should be lasting in its nature, to corres- 
pond with the natural freshness which every 
day will bring to it It should be animating 
in its interest, that the tone of the mind be 
not ireakened. It should be of perpetual 
and iacreasing interest, because the mind 
enlarges with its objects, and when these 
are exhausted, it will swell over and beyond 
them. 

Now Christianity is, of all others, the 
subject itself about which such a stato of 
mind may be most safely and usefully em- 
ployed. Much that distinguishes it from all 
others, fits it especially for the susceptibility 
of our natures when young. It brings dis- 
tinctly into view a character as lovely as 
it is elevated ; one who was particalariy at- 
tracted by the beauty and simplicity of our 
nature, as exhibited in the young, and who 
even made children the illustrators of his 
sublireest doctrines. A work by such an 
author must be fitted for such an age, and 
it may be, that he who objects to it its diffi I 



culties, has learned little of its precepts, and 
imbibed little of its spirit m the purer days 
of his own being. While we are thus dis- 
posed to ascribe much of the obscurity which 
has been chained on Christianity to the state 
of mind of the objector, we as freely ac- 
knowledge that there is much in it which 
requires explanation. This is particulariy 
the case wiUi all those parts of it which re- 
fer to circumstances of place, manners, and 
character of the age in which Jesus Christ 
appeared. 

There are two circumstances in its his- 
tory, about which we shall make a passing 
remark, not because of any obscurity, but 
because they are parts of its evidence, and 
because they have a connexion with the re- 
marks we are about to offeron the work named 
at the bead of this article. One of these is 
the character, the life, and doctrines of the 
author of the religion, when contrasted with 
the times in which he lived. The other is 
the effect produced by all these on his fol- 
lowers. Jesus Christ spoke as no man had 
ever spoken before, and lived as no man had 
ever lived. He is alone amidst his own age, 
and all the preceding. We have no diiBculiy 
in finding him ; and learn nothing of his his- 
tory in that of any portion of our race. He 
is without prejudice, where it was most ex- 
clusive; a disinterested and wide lover of 
man, wiiere selfishness was a tolerated prin- 
ciple both of religion and philosophy. Claim- 
ing and demonstnting a direct communica- 
tion with heaven, he is poor and hooseless 
on the earth. 

Now this is wholhr unlike all that had 
been known of man before. Human expe- 
rience had never met with its likeness. In 
ail the preceding times men retained some- 
thing of the earlier ages, and were fair pro- 
ducts of their own. Times indeed have their 
livery, but the latest is always some modi- 
fication of the preceding. Human infirmity 
has descended in an unbroken succession. 
It is the strongest feature in the moral crea- 
tion. A moral naturalist would find in it 
one of the strong characters by which to 
determine and describe the species. Jesus 
Christ has not this character of human iden- 
tity, and in this simple fiict, he comes to ns 
with an hitherto unknown claim, not merely 
to distinction, bat to belief 

The miracle of his cfWn character had its 
effect on the followers of Jesus Christ It 
run counter to all their expectatimu, and 
disappointed their strongest hopes. But it 
was in beautiful harmony with all they were 
taught, and with all the preternatural they 
witnessed. It thus became and continoed 
a part, and a most important part, of the 
evidence oa which the claims of Jesus Christ 
rested. With the belief was closely allied 
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a deep feeling of reverence and dependence. 
Early associations, as well domestic as poli- 
tical and religious, were unreluctantly given 
up by his followers, wherever they inter- 
fered at all with the service he required of 
them. It was on their part the unheard of 
service of self-devotion to God, and to man, 
with the strange condition and early expe- 
rience, of contempt, hatred, hardship, and 
suffering. Still it was undertaken and per- 
formed. If imperfectly, this was not on ac- 
count of any reservation in favour ai ibrmer 
practice or belief. It was the reservation of 
nature, and belonged to that infirmity which 
was essential to their human condition. Still 
a vast change was made, a great effect was 
produced. A new standard of excellence 
was given to men, and they Were made bet- 
ter by it 

This effect was produced by the character 
and instructions of Jesus Christ We have 
already spoken of the firrt. It remains io 
speak more fully of the last The prevailing 
character of the Gospels, which con tain these 
instructions, is naturalness. They were in- 
deed accompanied and enforced by miracles. 
But these, however wonderful and appalling 
when they were wrought, never occupy the 
front gproudd. They are subservient and 
secondary every where to the instructions, 
tiie doctrines themselves. Jesus Christ did not 
come to our earth to astonish its inhabitants 
by his wonderful works. His sole purpose 
was to exalt and purify the moral natore, 
and to fit it for the eternity which was its 
destiny. Men were not to be foreed into 
virtue any more than they had been before. 
No overwhelming influence is exerted any 
where in his history. He is said to have 
taught as one having authority ; but it was 
the authority of knowledge. He knew the 
whole extent of moral infirmity, and while 
he mourned over the ruin, he loved it; and 
was bent on its restoration (the object of his 
coming), let the sacrifice to him personally 
be what it migbt He knew what it would 
be, and its whole effect on the human race. 
With such knowledge, and with such a pur- 
pose, the authority of his instructions was 
felt and acknowledged by strangers and by 
friends. His instructions belong, if we may 
use the expression, to the mind itseld They 
reach its wants in their utmost extent and 
variety. They belong to it, becatise their 
effect is to give to it its highest dignity ; and 
thus to fit it for the eternity which they 
evei7 where declare to be its portion. They 
bring out, and keep id operation the whole 
powers of the mind ; for their direct effect it 
to give it an interest, and the strongest in- 
terest too, in topica wkiXkf intellectual, such 
as its own natore attd pttfposes ; the being 
andattribatesof God; tlie meana of swral 
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purity ; and the reUtion of thii to the fu- and n 
tnre ilite. 

TlM chuacter of tbe Geepeli de«enre« 
■pecUl notice, wbea taken in conaezion 
with the prcTitiliaf opinioiii and doctrines 
of the timei in which their author tired. It 
does to JD the next view we ihall take of it. 
Tbe initrtiGtioiu of Jesus Chriit were not 
giren for tbe u«e of a parlicular tet of men, 
or for a limited period of time. Tbej are 
ilfiiftiif il for all agea, and for all men. It 
ii io their leading, their sole object, that 
Ihi* uolimited porpoee muit be looked for ; 
aod it ii in the fact, that tbia object cannot 
be wholly attained on eartb, but maj be 
approached more and more nearly, tbal they 
preeent a perpetual motive for the higheit 
eBbrta. Tbe gieat object of theae instruc- 
tion* being tbui to act npon the mind and 
heart, the direct efiect epou tbe indlTidaal 
i* to preaerre in him the consciotnneu 
hi* belDjr an intellectual being. Now 
value fairly what we haTC, juat ao far ai we 
know iti nature and iti naea. And we value 
onraelTet loo in an exact proportion 
direct influence npon olbere, by meani we 
iinderttand, as well as can command, A 
man who feel* be hai a mind, and knowi to 
much about it a* to be conscious of ilt oper- 
ations, and hai found bis dignity and hit 
pleasure loo in these, ha* a real and lasting 
postession in himself. Tbe mind ii no longer 
tbe mere instrument of circumstance*, and 
adapted to these by accident, as the eye and 
the ear are to tbe distances of different ob- 
jects of sight or sound. 
pover of vast and strange attributes, plan- 
ning all, and doing all. Tbe Goapels bare 
this power every where in view. Their 
purpose with it i« its indefinite progress 
wanlilbegoodand tbe great They distinct- 
ly call upon men to recognize this poi 
kll lheydo,andin tlie perfection of its oper- 
atiooi with us, it reveal* to us some of the 
mysteries of a spiritual being. 

We have been led to these reflections by 
the design of the author, in the "Letters on 
the Goepela," a* stated in tbe Preface. They 
ai« written for tbe young, to enable " them 
toTMd the New Testament with more pleas- 
ure and advantage, and that they may be 
induced la make Ihe sscred Scriptures tbe 
object of their daily study, tbe rule of Ibeir 
life, and their guide loeverlastinghappiness." 
The difficulties which it is in part the ob- 
ject of these Lettere to eitpldn, may aeem 
to contradict tbe views offered above. Tbe 
Goepela were said to be perfect 
character, and of perpetual and universal 
application. Thej allude, however, to much 
that was purely local smd temporary, and 
of course of limited and accidental ea_ 
ence. Bot the propriety and wisdom of 

this can be shovn by " '" '— 

sideration ; and to far fn 
force of Dur argument, it will give it new 
confirmation. The doctrines of Jesus Christ 
were entirely new, and his authority to 
teach them was shown by miracles. But 
they were addressed to men, sting their own 
nuods ; who were to be taught, as other men 
are; who oodenlood language ask is ottti- 
narily underaloodi who would be more struck, 
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readily convinced by a 






has afforded us to find that even literary 



ranfiicts may leave Ihe moral dignity un- 
liort, and to find that this latest work of a 
life devoted to letter*, Aould have so truly 
llie spirit of the inhject to which it is de- 
voted. We cloae with a single extract, and 
nith an unhesitating recommendation of the 
voIdom to our readers. 

'I lili diaconne. by la- 
I, ind ilw practice of 



repreientalion, than by an unadorned doc- 
trine; and would tee the trutbio an illustra- 
tion, where the *iinpte annuDciallon of tbe 
tame truth would be either not received or 
not applied. This was not true of the first 
Christians merely. It it true of all men, 
and of all agei. Jesus Christ availed him- 
self of theae fact* in oor moral history, and 
ailed himself of every 
circunwtance, however local or however 
temporary, which might give attractiveness 
T power to hi* in*tructions. He used the 
itellectual and Ihe physical language o( 
the timet. Hit doclrioe* were new, but i .jited \o any 

were for the mind a* he found i^ and j i ichea. Oir Si 
for the mind at it alwayt would be. His ' l"y up u«mui . ^ u t j 

illustration, are born,wed from the «!rene 1'° ,7""i^.M E^lS^™ ^^"riU Thlr^t'^t^ 
sky over hit head, and from the beautiful | „f ^oihn did not tlui. ■• wiih m. the tiratum of 
flowen in hit path Tbe high mountain, ibe ricb couiiiled eal oolv of gold and lilver, bot 
and the deep valley ; the vast ocean, and cf conl; habiu, sad finely wiaught tmhIi. liable 
thenarrowriver; fliefowl of hea»en,and "Jbedeitroyedimbiini.nn. 

ha .tsurt. Ihe bIwiIo mn. ''"1" iMlnirter Biinml hi. ..™c.t. u^h ■— ~- 
lure be ou esnb. tbere would tbeir neirts 



if the Phint 






ic Phinseel, wbo were vtlj ivancuxu 
Diudi devoiFd 10 (be world. They n 

mrxhonwl hii hearen nOL 
Ti earth, where moth aiul n 
rl wbere thievet break Ihroi 



ye csDnot tene God and Msminnii.' Mammm 
!•■> ■ Syrian wocd, alDiifyiag riclui, which aie 
lien ie|)i»eDltd under ihe figure of a perua aba 
list been deified or rather been railed K> ooiveoal 
ilominloD by ibe folly of mankind. 

Our Lord proceeds to CAUIioa hi< betren tgaiait 
I'xlreiae aniirly reapecdng nur earthly mbtitleaH. 
iU)d givea a striklug eKhoriBtlan to Lnut in ibe 
S...;_i r.... henvpuly Father. It tdd- 



wordt, that 
lurnxuiiliDg 
Ibelijwiiof 



_^_ _ inrntiooed. Out 

the wild beait of the desert, Ihe whole ma- 
terial creationi are all made means of in- 
ttniction. The same is true of babita and 
mannen ; and even etiquette, perhapt the 
moat evanetcent of them all, contributes 
it* there in nnfolding Ihe deepett mystc. 
ries, and discovering the nw*t tablime and 
awful truths. If there he an apparent in- 
contittency in this, its reason and iti motive 
aredeeptealed in ourselves. In thislaleday, 
ii not the providence of God as frequently 
roct^nixed and acknowledged in Ibe protec- 
tion it afifbrds to the sparrow or Ihe lily, ai 
in its daily care for ui? and are not the 
storms of the unconscious element* more 
eloquent and powerful with u*,than the in- 
telliigenl nature, the itrong power of coo- 
science, the noble intellect, with which God 
bat endowed us P 

This clothing of bit in*tmctionB with the j inGodforihei 
times and places in which they were given, I f»vena. Il may appear to mrne lurpriiioi. that » 
cause of obtcority to u.. with whom | »'9'«."''«™"'l'°;;'^„^„!°/"^^^^ 

,. , J , , ' , ,, ! in Scripture, a« an omect of carr 10 toe maaer son 

time* are *o altered, and place* *d wholly Prp,er™r of sll thingi. When the Mom Hith 
unlike. But tbe scholar of the bible reads cballeiigci Job out of dw whirlwlml. he demaiuied, 
it wilh its history ; aotf the obscu'rily van ■ Whn provided for the raten bit btod ! Wh-n W« 
ishes. Our auUior bat iona it for thoso pun^ ones crv untu God. they wander for 

imn nr inHirtal'inn for a mL "«*<■ Tb* Ptalnii-1 ob« it aa sn arguir 



cA a peculiar force 
[htj were delivered in view of ih 
tteautiei of nature. He could point 
ihe air, and the flowen of the field, ana univ nu 
auditor), thai the whole creation iiuited Ihe Iruih 
of hi) initnicdDoa. ' Behold the fowli ofthe lir: 
Ibi Ihey low not, neither do Ihey reap, iioi gather 
into tiinif, and yet your heavenly father feededi 
them ; arc ye not much better than tiiey T 'IIib 
nvena. in particular, are mentioned in lAike'i Gos- 
pel, and ear Lord, in direeting hi) disciple) to irutt 
._ c-j r-_.i._!_ ...i.: g jjuj, jj^u, coniiilet the 



ir lack of 



who have not time or ineliilation for a col- 
lateral hiitorr, and thus ha* made the Gos- 
pels accestible to the young. This Ultlc 
volume is written with great simplicity. 
The language ia perfecliy fitted to the 
author's great objecL She wrilet as onE 
always may, wbo has habitually, and ffuc a 
long time, thought seriously vbout, -anii 
studied her subject It teems the ordmar>' 
occupation of her mind, that the has car- 
ried to her book ) not the result of iti oc- 
casional direction, and after long intervale. 
It is hence all equally welt done, and the 
interest which is excited to read it, keeps 
np LIU the whole it read. We bavc been 
highly gratified with this work. We ei- 
prest ourselves freely and fully about il, 
because we would pay our tribute, however 
amall it may be, to one who bat been su 
long known among us in Ihe high ranks v( 
tbe most dignified and useful literature, it 
ba* not been a career without its troubles, 
that tbe author bat so honourably pursued. 
We would not have alluded to them, but fur 
an opportunity to express the pleasure 



prai^injOod. 'Ihe Lord give tli food to Ibe yauiv 
leir not, before 



vain, the Almighty Beaeftctor 

the joung. It citendf alio to Ibeir paienlt 

(who ' neither low nor redp, have neither itore- 

le nor bam'), and provides food for them from 

nrihauiiibla Mores. Even tbe mesinieo at 

chancier of this bird may serve Uie imia 

strongly, in a considerate miuH, to excite and e&tat>- 

llib a firm leliaace on the wise sod bountiful ai- 

rangemenls of Prnvidence. The ar^umeiM of oui 

Lord n exceedingly strong and pointed. If tbe 

Almighty hear noi in vain uie crotkli^ of n young 

raven, be surely will not tumt dtaf aar to ibe tep- 

pUcadons of his people. 

Our divine Inauvcter again luics our attention 
to (be beauUc) of nature, to demauMrate the provi- 
dentta) care of our heavenly Father. ' Cooiidpr,' 
says be, ' Ibe lilies of the field, how lliey glow : 
they toll not, oeithR do they ipia ; and yet I ny 
unto you, thai even boloroon, in aU hit ^ry, was 
uolsrniyedlikeaDeof Ibesc' ' It it,' sayi :^ J. 
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and 



£. Smith, 'natural to presume that our Saviour, to- 1 scientific, and philosophical subjects; 

>° of information, too, which he would not be apt 



cording to bis usual custom, called the anention 
b» hearers to some object at hand; and as the 
fields of the Levaut were overrun with the Ama- 
ryllis Lutea, whose Eolden liliaceous flowers, in 
autumn, afford one of the must brilliant and ]gor* 
eeous objects in nature, the expression of, Solomon 
tnaU his glory, arrmyed like one rf tiuit, is pecu- 
liarly appropnate.' A description of probably the 
same species of flower is given by Mr Salt, in his 
voyage to Abyssinia. * At a few miict from Adoii«,* 
smys he, ' we discovered a new and beautiful species 
of Amaryllis, which bore from ten to twelve Hpikes 
of bloom on each stem, springing from the common 
recepucle. The general colour of the corolla was 
white, and every petal was marked with a single 
streak of bright purple in the middle. The flower 
was sweet scented ; and its smell, though much 
more powerfnU resembled the lily of the vallev * 

Our Saviour*8 words, * Consider the lilies, kc, 
acquire additional force and beauty, when we call 
to mind, that they were sugceHted by the sight of 
the splendid species of Lily which abounds in Pal- 
estine. We may ima^ne our Lord, when deliver- 
ing his divine Sermon on the Mount, pointing to 
those superb flowers, which decked the surround- 
ing plain, and deducing from tlieir beauty lessons of 
contentment, and reliance on the bounty of our 
heavenly Father. 



Eteningt in JVeto England. Intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction, By 
an American Lady, Boston. 1824. 18mo. 
pp. 181. 
This work is another added to the many 
existing proofs, that American writers can 
supply all the departments of letters from 
our own resources. Perhaps no kind or 
class of literary productions now remains 
unattempted, though true it is, that in 
some, not to say many of them, high ex- 
cellence is as yet unattained. The book 
now before us belongs to a peculiar class, 
tlie invention of wMch was reserved al- 
most until these days; it is intended at 
once to amuse and instruct children, and so 
to do this, as that these two apparently dis- 
tinct purposes shall be so far from opposing 
each other, that they may be eflfected by the 
same means, and in fact be blended into one 
identity. Unless we mlsrecoUect, Mr Day's 
Sandford and Merton was the first book, in 
which distinguished talents were strongly 
exerted to give to children important infor- 
mation, in sttch.^ way as to make them seek 
and love it. Miss Edge worth, Mrs Bar- 
bauld, Mn Hannah More, and a host of 
other lesser n.iroes have followed in this path. 
Such has been their success, that at this 
moment the most entertaining books which 
can be put into a child's hands,— those 
which he would be most apt to seek in his 
play-hours, and beg as a favour, are at the 
same time eminently instructive ; more so 
in fact than most of those which aim only 
at instruction. As striking instances of 
what we mean, we would select from Miss 
Edgeworth's works, ^Laroe Jerras," and 
<< Murad the Unlucky." Judging from our 
own feelings, or. rather from the recollec- 
tion of our feelings when we first read them 
many years since, we should say that more 
interesting and entertaining talea never 
were written; and certainly it would be dif- 
ficult to indicate the same number of pages 
in many works, which would give the young 
r^9der ao much information upon moral, 



to forget, and which it would be well for 
him to remember. Now tliete works are 
highly honourable to their authors, and they 
are most excellent and serviceable in their 
degree; but ther are also worse than un- 
profitable, if the limitations and true nature 
of their real use are mistaken or forgotten. 
One good which they effect, is the teaching 
of useful knowledge ; but there is a greater 
good which they may, and should effect; 
they may form in the mind a habit of en- 
joying the acquisition of truth; they may 
mature the love of knowledge with needful 
aliment, and thus strengthen it, and greatly 
promote the improvement of the intellectual 
character, by helping to establish a deep 
and abiding association between pleasure 
and advancement in learning. But they 
cannot be made to do the whole work of 
education, nor any thing like it The pri- 
mal oblig^ation of labour is still in full force; 
it cannot be evaded by any subterfuge, nor 
got rid of by a compromise ; it refuses to 
admit of an exception in favour of any per- 
son or thing, and imposes upon all who share 
man's nature, the law, that no true good is 
to be won without full payment of the pur- 
chase money. We believe, that the steps 
which lead to the highest learning may be 
so arranged, that the ascent from each to 
the next may be easy ; and therefore great 
genuises may improve the manner of teach- 
ing by amusement, until all things knowable 
are thus taught Still the great objects of 
education remain to be accomplished. The 
intellect is not disciplined ; its powers have 
not been developed and fortified by habits 
of patient, strenuous, and incumbent exer- 
tion. Perhaps it has acquired all that it can 
gfet, but it has not done, nor learned to do, 
all that it pould and ought to do. Learning 
is but one of the objects of education ; and 
it is a sad mistake to regard it as the prin- 
cipal object. We have thought that the 
writers for children in England, exhibited a 
strong tendency to mistake an accumulation 
of facts in the memorv for a general im- 
provement of the intellect We hope that 
this mistake will not be adopted here; and 
that works, which belong to the class of 
which we have spoken, however full of use- 
ful information they may be, and however 
cimningly they may insinuate this informa- 
tion into the reader's mind, will be still re- 
garded as only preparatory to education. If 
they are made to lead the youthful mind 
gnidually and naturally to those exercises 
in which it will put forth its streng^th forci- 
bly, and advance by its own eflbrts, then 
they will be useful, and worthy of all en- 
couragement; but if the reading of such 
books is permitted to supersede more effi- 
cient modes of intellectual discipline, then, 
and just so far, will they be injurious. 

We have not prefaced our notice of the 
** Evenings in New England" with these re- 
marks, because they are peculiarly applica- 
ble to this work ; indeed there is no indica- 
tion that the author estimates the value and 
importance of her employment above its true 
rate. But, a« she it human, there is some 



danger lest this should be the case ; and we 
doubt not that she will take our warning in 
good part She professes to think that it 
would be presumptuous to write books for 
children, after Miss Edgeworth and Mrs 
Barbauld, were it not for the circumstance, 
that the works of these distinguished authors 
are emphatically English, From her Pref- 
ace, we should infer, that she wrote in the 
hope of making her productions equal in in- 
terest to those of the authors referred to, by 
compensating for the want of their ** simple 
elegance of expression," or their *' pointed 
purity of moral," by introducing American 
scenes or characters. But we doubt not 
that she had a higher aim ; and we hope, 
that she will make her works American, 
not merely by talking about American facts, 
but by making them better suited to the 
growing character of this country, and free- 
ing them from evils which are attached to 
the best works of this sort She loses no 
opportunity of illustrating and enforcing the 
great principle, that use is the only measure 
of value ; and she may, we believe, give to 
her future productions characteristics which 
will make it quite unnecessary to apologise 
for writing after Miss Edgeworth. This 
highly gifted and very celebrated lady has 
faults, which we doubt not that the author 
of these ^* Evenings" will avoid. As to Miss 
Edgeworth's code of morals, we rather in- 
cline to think she favours that philosophy 
which identifies the most perfect morality 
with the most sagacious selfishness. Be this 
as it may, she certainly, so far as she is an 
author, habitually and systematically ex- 
empts the heart and the mind from the con- 
trol of the highest, most operative, and most 
universal motives ; and thinks firfK^tafiSB and 
means of improvement may be deviiM which 
will be sufficiently pure and powerful with- 
out having any reg^d to these motives. We 
are certain that Uie principles and the sys- 
tem of our author will be very different If 
she regrards it as her vocation, to provide 
food for the childish or youthful mind, let 
her acquaint herself with the wants and char- 
acter of the understanding, in that stage of 
its growth for which she must suit the ali- 
ment she offers ; let her acquire accurately 
the knowledge she would communicate ; and 
let her 2a5otfr in her employment, and Ik>w 
her mind to it in good.^Bknie^ she will 

surely succeed' -^^M obvl^^JQitt her io« 
tellect has strength and brigntkess enough, 
and needs only culture and diacipline ; 
whether it be peculiarly adapted to this 
kind of work, yet remains to be fully 
proved. For ourselves, we think this is a 
good book, well adapted to its purposes, and 
likely to do gfood to many ; and we will noiir 
proceed to describe its contents somewhat 
more particularly, and make such extracts 
as shall g^ve a just notion qfiU^ character. 

All the pieces are short, and most of them 
are in .tlpie;^foirm of dialogues between an 
aunt a^Jbief "^tiephew and niece. The sub- 
jects aire various, and for the most part are 
well chosen and well treated. The foUow- 
ing may serve as a specimen. 



Lucy. Aunt, I am tired to death of reading Ifis- 
tory. I have been two or thret months itudyfaf 



^n 
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BoUin ;— but now 1 have come to live with you, I 
trust you will siifTer me to employ myself about 
SMnethiBC more amusiitK- 

»^utU, Why, mv clev Lucy, you have now almost 
erased to he a chiid,<— and I uust you are aware of 
how much importance a knowledge of historical 
events will pro^e, when you come forward in so- 
ciety. It is one of those things which are so com< 
mon that nobody can be tempted to be proud of 
them, and yet so necessary that one ought certainly 
to blush for any dedciency. 

Lucy. So my mother always told me ; but I must 
acknowledge 1 am weary of such kind of reading. 
All I can remember is a jumble of battles and revo- 
lutions,— of kings murdered and princes poisoneit. 
Tliere are ever-so-many Dukes of Buckingham, and 
and how can I possibly recollect to distinguish be- 
tween them f 

AwnL All this confusion originates in a want of 
jodcnent in your course of study. Yon should 
read, in course, those books which nearly relate to 
the same period. If you wish to attain a knowledge 
of the sixteonU) century, for instance, — there are 
Charles V, Uo X, and the Life of Luther, which 
ara very proper to be read together ; and perhaps 
a few years hence, you might with advanMge add 
Villiers on the Reformation. For the present win- 
ter, however, I will tell yon a plan which will make 
History delightfal as wall as instructive. 

lAte\i. Pray wliat is it ? 

Jhmi, After you have read the leign of any par- 
ticular king, I will read some novel or play imme- 
diately connected with it. By this means yon will 
no longer feel as if you had only huard of the char- 
acters, but as if yon had artnally a—m and kikad 
with them. 

Lueu. But, Annt, I have heard people say, it was 
wicked to read novels and plays. 

Auni. It is, no doubt, wrong to read such books 
very frequenily,-»and very unprofitable to read 
them at all, witWHit much discrimination; but every 
thing is valuable accoiding to its uw; and when 
the lighter kinds of reading serve to impress some- 
thing more valuable upon our minds, tney answer 
an exceedingly good purpose. 

Lucy. It seems to me there are not many novels 
of this description. 

AmnL You probably have seen a multitude of 
foolish, romantic \»'orthle8S stories; and I am hear- 
tily glad that you do not like them. But if you will 
read only such ones as are pointed out by judicious 
friends, and. even then, read them sparingly^ou 
might find some of real advantage to you With 
regard to the plan I proposed, I cannot furnish you 
with either a novel or a play for every reign in the 
Bnglish history ; but I can for very many. Shak- 
speare provides a large fond for us on this occasion ; 
and, luckUy for our purpose, there is a Family 
Shakspeare published, in which most of the unin- 
tereating and useless parts are omitted. The evea- 
iiKS are now perceptibly lengthening, and if you 
wm follow my plan, I think you will acknowledge 
that they have passed away pleasantly, as well as 
profitably. 

lM€y. Do, dear Aunt, let us hear the whole of 
your plan; and what books you thick you shall 
read. 

,4Miit You shall read Hume's History alood,^ 
and whenever I think of any thing connected with 
the subject, we will obtain it at the library, and 
spend a few evenings in becomii^ acquainted with 
the characters, to whom Mr Hume has slightly in- 
tsodoced us. After we have finished the reigns of 
Rictiard I, and his successor, we will read Ivanhoe 
and Sbakspeare*s King John. Shakspeare will like- 
wise serve to fix the events connected with Henry 
IV, V, VI. and VIII, and likewise of the Second and 
liiird Richard. Kenilworth and Miss Aikin*s Court 
of Queen £liiabeth will give yon a correct idea of 
that queen, and the persons who were most coo- 
spicuotts during her reign. The Fortunes of Nigel, 
and Miss Aikin's Court of King James, ftiithfully 
portray the character of her successor; and Pevenl 
of the Peak makes you well acquainted with Charles 
n, and his gay fttvourite, the Duke of Buckingham. 

Licq(. Why indeed. Aunt, I did not think there 
had been so many aa you have mentioaed; but 



are there none to assist otlier countries, besides ! 
that of England ? , 

Jiuni. Tlicre probably are, thouf^h I know of but : 
few. When we read Robertson's Scotland, The 
Abbot will increase the interest which he excites 
in (he story of their la<t unfortunate queen, Mary 
Stuart In order to remember James III, tnd his 
quarrel with the famous house of Douglas, we miy 
possibly turn aside to read the Lady uf the Lake ; 
and perhaps I may indulge you with Mnrmion, that 
you may better recollect Marv's granifather, James 
IV, who fell at the battle of Flod len Irleld. 

Luty, And are there none cuonected with the 
French.^ 

JtuM» Undoubtedly. However, I know of but 
three; and those are. Quentin Durward, Jane of 
France, and Anne of Brctaene. They aU refer to 
very nearly the same period. 

lAtqf. How delightful it will be to read all these 
things. Do let us begin Hume to-night. 

^moiL To-morrow we will commence. But there 
is another part to my project You must write 
down all that you remember of any reign, and the 
thoughts which the subject naturally suggests. This 
must be d^me as if >oo were talking to a companion, 
not as if yon were writing a book. Hie more you 
improve In this task, the more willing I shall be to 
devote an eveninc to the recreations I have men- 
tioned ; because f shall be convinced tliat you do 
not hurry through your history for the sake of read- 
ing novels, plays, and poems,— but that vou love 
novels, &C. on account of the useful information 
they afibrd, as well as for their interesting stories 
and poetic language. After all. you must remem- 
ber tnat there are many things necessary for you to 
to learn, which cafthot be obtained except by hard 
study. It is, no doubt, pleasant to find instruction 
in the train of amusement ; but she is not alwavs 
there — and she is so valuable, that we must be will- 
ing to follow her throog|i long and tedious roads, 
now and then turning aside to rest on a little spot 
covered with grass and wild flowers. 

Diven pencils of our acquaintaDce oaig'ht 
consider and remembor these remarks upon 
noYels, with g'reat advantage. The dialogue 
on Oracles, beginning on page 46, is one of 
the best in the book, and wiUi this we must 
close our extracts. Besides these dialogues, 
there are short sketches and stories of the 
same general character. We had marked 
one or two of them for quotation, but find 
we have left ourselves no room. 

Lucy. I learned a lesson in Grecian History to- 
day, where it relates that the oracle had prorJaimed 
that whoever should imtie the Gordian knot, should 
conquer the world ; and that, in consequence of this 
declaration, Alexander the Great, alter trying in 
vain to untie it, cut it with his sword; and the 
priest declared the oracle fiilfilled in him. I felt 
very curious to know what these oracles were, and 
how they knew what was to happen. 

AmmL Oracles may probably be classed among 
other superstitions by which mankind are to tiiib 
day willingly deceived. I suppose you have heard 
a great many signs and forerunners, which the igno- 
rant consider as infidlible? 

Lucy. Yes, indeed. I know an old lady who will 
never begin any thing on Friday, i)ecause it is an 
unlucky day. When the tallow falls over in a 
peculiar form in the candle, she is frightened be- 
cause it resembles a winding-sheet And she says 
she never knew a dog to howl under the window, 
without some death happened in the family soon 
after. 

Awd That must be unfortunate for the inhabi- 
tants of a city, who may chance to hear the howling 
of dogs every night in the week. The truth is, if a 
penoQ chances to die soon after such a noise has 
oeen heard, the dicumstance is recoUected and re- 
peated ; but if nothing extraordinary happens, it is 
all foigotten, or, at most it is pnly remembered that 
some poor doc had lost his master, and was straying 
round, OKNinui^ his loss. In this way, people are 
always willing to deceive themselves \ and many 
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centuries ago, ivhen the world was mofe kiaorant 
than it now is these marvellous thiagiwefe nors 
generally and more firmly believed, llie Grecdaa 
priests well knew that there was nothing about 
which mankind were so anxious as conoemiqg 
what would happen to them in time to cosse. hKf 
Gordingly, they made them believe that the fods 
spoke to men through certain imatei, fountaina. 
4ec. ; and that if any one wished to know whether 
he should be successful in any undertaking he was 
about to commeoee, he had only to ofler a rich 
sacrifice to the god in order to ascertain. People 
flocked from all parts of Greece, bringing gohU 
precious stones, and every thing tliat was costly, as 
an offering to these oracles. The designing priests 
returned what answers they chose, and appropriated 
thr gifts to their own uk. 

iAicy. But how could th^y always answer rightly? 
Alexander did conquer the world as they fiiretokL 

Aiud. There are very numerous instances where 
their predictions were wrong. As for Alexander, 
they saw that he was a bold, resolute, ambitious 
man, who was resolved to conquer the world, and 
so they ventured to predict that he would ; aiid no 
doubt some nations gave up to him because they 
believed it impossible to resist the &te wliich thie 
oracle had decreed. The priesu were generally 
very cautious in their answers. Sometimes when 
a great personage inquired concerning an important 
expedition, they would return no answer at all; and 
still ofteoer, they would return one that might be 
taken two difierent ways. Thus, wiien Crxsus in« 
quired whether he sboiud he fortunate if he crossed 
the Ilalvf, the oracle replied, *If CroBsos pass over 
the Halys, he shall destroy a great empire.* He 
passed the river, and destroyecT his own gn^at em- 

B'lre. When Nero applied to the famous orade at 
elphi, the answer was, *Seventy-tliree may proi'e 
fatal to Nero.' From this, the emperor concluded 
that bis life was safe from accident, or disease, uniil 
he was seventy -three years of age; but he was soon 
afterwards deserted by his people, and Galba, who 
wa^ seventy-three years old, was proclaimed king 
in his stead. He was then willing to believe that 
the oracle referred to that event. When Pyrrhiu 
intended to go to war with the Rouians, he inquired 
whether he should prove victorious. The answer 
was, *Aio le, AfUuida, Romano* vinetrt poMMtf 
which signifies, * I declare, son of .£acus, you the 
Romans shall conquer.' This he supposed a favour- 
able omen; but it must have proved a true oracle in 
either case,— for it may mean, * You shall conquer 
the Romans,' or ' The Romans shall conauer you.' 

iMcjf. Was the Delphian oracle the omy one ? 

Aunt They were very numerous, liic moit 
remaricable were those of Delphi, Delos, Dodona, 
and Trophonius. The Delphian oracle was near 
Mount Parnassus, the fabled resort of the infuses. 
A sjdendid temple of Apollo was erected there, in 
the midst of which was a cavity, from whence issued 
the most unhealthy and noxious vapour. Out of 
this the oracle was supposed to proceed. It is said 
to have been discovered in the following manner. 
A number of goats, that were feeding on Mount 
Parnassus came to a place which was deeply per- 
foritcd, from which issued a steam that seemed to 
inspire them They played and frisked about in 
such an extraordinary manner that the goatherd 
was tempted to lean over the hole, and see wlMt 
mysteries the place contained. He was immedi* 
ateh seixefl with a fit of enthusiasm, and his wild 
and extravagant expressions were taken by the 
ignorant ponple for prophecies. 

Lucy. Was It not very strange that he ahonld be 
affBcted in that manner r 

Auni. Not at all strange, my dear. The vapour 
probably contained some gas, which had a powerful 
eflect on the human frame. You recollect cousin 
William said he behaved like a crazy man when be 
inhaled the exhilarating gas. Probably this had a 
similar eflect on the brain. Whatever it was, it 
gained great credit with the people. A temple was 
erected over the spot, and dedicated to ApoUo. A 
priestess, who was called Py thia, or PythcmuM, was 
ordained to receive the oracles and deliver them to 
inquirers. A lofty tripod, decorated with laurel, 
was placed over the hole whenee the vapour issuetU 
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wen 10 tcnfUa, ihii iht aflVifihud priou nn oui 
of tb* Miapk, wri Ml hra alone, u (be; loppoecd 
W espira. WbM ilw wii in Ibew fiu, riw utlircil 
Mnifa wd Incoktraot ipeechn, wbicli the prlsaii 
pfctended to bttrpnt, ud which tbe pMplamrr 
cceduloin MMMgh W b«Qe*e procaeded Rom ihe gixl 
Udu*I£ AUvbOMaetoBOPiKUthBonde.liniifhi 
rich pneewe. h pracCHoTllma.themitltharihi' 
fHnu mi ImaeBM, the umpl* ongBUeMit be- 
jowl demtpdoBi ItwuciDwdedwilbDHtblc bcii! 
bnmMatuct, pDnitian,gaU,ud predoairtoDC!. 
wen the iqugM, that when Nero tc- 



■ inugM, 
mond Gt« iMiaitNd mibim of brut, the Ioh 
too anall to be notieed. Thete tre edit eome re- 
■wlnaofihlieeltbnledplMe. TbeiMpibywhkh 
the pri m e I I deeeended lo the Culiliui IhaniaiTi. 
■re Kill diitincdj vbihle. DodoM 'u priacip^J^ 
Annom (ui beiof the mott iDcient oracle. Iihji- 
conwcnirdtoJupller; and. eccording lo the fahl' '- 
of tboK tlnwi, it w» Ibunded hr ■ 'iort. Vm n 
bbck dam took their ffigbl ftom Tbebei In Egy pi . 
OMofwhicfa Bewto the temple of JupHerAmnion. 
Mkd the other to the temple of Jupiter el I>odoa!\. 
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talei iit plan in tho Prefu^ 

' Til ndncatloD fbrmi [be common mind. 
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the ground, and would fnnDlbtmcefaitb utter c>nicl*> 
ttiere. Tbeae ornclea wen nrnptiinn rappoHri la 
pmceed from the dovea, and lomeiiniea Iron ttip 
oaki and atatuaa in the aEuh'iauihood; but in oil 
probability it w» Ibr artifici uf the prirtu, sbn 
conculed tbemaelvpa benind thp tnHi,andthua ck-. 
celled the lupemitlonarnaltitude. Another hmoas 
oracle wsi «i the cate of Trophnnini. Nolaai and 



who entered to aioeruin Iheli tbrtime, ahrajt cnme 
out pale, frightened, and melancholy. Thu bBbci 
ma likewiae ptobablj produced bj aome powFiful 
vapour UI the cave, unwholeaooie for the huinaD 
lane*. 

£wy. Hun oracle* ceaiad In all pan* of the 
woilrtf 

•Ami [ baliere the* are now eniirelr eztinct. 
Many Impoiitioiii of the prieata were diacoiereif. 
and the Greeki al Ian bKamr aahanKd of tbaii 
orcdidilj. flalhmeiriihihaKRillcblenedbjifnirii 
llaaitr, not only perceire the impoulMlity af dii- 
ooretiog htnte annti in tfaia manner, bnt the* iri! 
likewiHcosTinced how itri naeleaa aucb knowlei^t 
would prove; aince our MrrciAil Father proyidei 



on ibaae anbjecu. may 
togeiher. wjihoni any odi/i 

of TlXXOr MOHEI. 

Such la the plan here conic inplated. ' Th 
AgricuUurei Riadcr' ia deiigned la be uied ai i 
rvndtaj- book. Copioui ciplanalioai of term^ 
fnodameiiCal principlea of agncullure, examplea ii 
good and bad buabajidry. domeatic economy, indut 
iiy, nealneu, order, temperance and frugality, ari 
...... ,____■ -.■.■. _. —luhjecu, wliich 



Datur of indiSerencf. tbal youth ihould be wel 
inMtucted. before entering on the tbeatn of active 
i.'n, whatever nuiy be the parti then aailgoed Iheu 
raapectively to ad. Huch of tbe matter and iht 
nannerare tuch ai i> believed will eagage [lieii 
(iiention, aflbrding at the tame lime many fine ex 
~ ' '' reading ai reipccu cade 



Temnal good of both. 



a way that mint lend to 



s modulation, and indeciicnu of the 

' thing oibeiwiie pertinent lo the rabjecl ii 

: uuily avoided, which would be imjiroper 

I mad by either lez In acbool. 

The book coaaeiicw wilh BipUD 
□f tgricnlturvl tama, wbioh are Atngaitd to 
be Uiaroi^lj leaned. Theae will okke 
oar BOholan In (he coanlrj fainiliBr with 
' ibe coniiDDii tecbiiical lanfiuife in woria 
of acienoe relative to moat aubjecta con* 
nected with their oocnpation. Ever; thinp 
irfaicb will tend to lender iateroourie eaaf 
iMtwaen tbe literary and aciantiBo, and the 
labouring cloaa of the community, ti of 
very great value i and we think it too plain 
fa need proof or eipluiatioa, that tbe plan 
' uf Dr Adatw will tend to that object The 
aatbor ii troe to the new principle, that 
HCbolan should be made to nndentand eveiy 
tliinf tharot^bly at (bey proceed. To effect 
!liia, he baa a method of interrog^atiof, oT 
' which we beliere he it the investor. W» 
irere not aware that the intcrrogfatlTs aya- 
[cm originated with bini, nor that it bad 
been in u«e only twenty-lhree yean; and 
ree want more evidence o( the fact We 
irUI not aearch for rainy eiamplet of worki 
r,aii*trucled on Ibis principle previooa to 
tfaat period, but mention tbe one that we ; 
I think of — the Araemhly'i Catechi 
* Olhen, in Ibe baaer aciencea, mig-hl 
[neationed. To explain Dr Adama' method, 
H hich we think very good, we copy Ibe fol- 
loirtng' note*, pa^ea 37, 3S. 

Tht d^nilion qf leanb ii an exerciM too much 
rjp(Iecti'rt in our tchoola. To reader ihia eiercitv 
[>]Mcticable and eaay both fur ilw Teacher and tbe 
iit icvnlt to hi difimi mn iaigHtUd bj/ 
ir (d) placed imineJiaUlii bsfokK IMemi 
„, , . , ..... J aiianeuDiiianaDfitae wardandennaJufaieiiven 

We hare mt m>Kh to ny abont tbia book, ,„ . OLo«g*i»T aiUutnd «f tt. Sook, wUre they 
outfit that il appMn to be nearly, if not ] an ie be itadicd ^ the pepil. 



Qiuttmu aad .Auwtn. !.._ „ 

Syitem' of teaelilni baa now become very geneial 
in ahnoal every branch of acbool educatrOD. Ill 
inlroductian may be tiaeed to the ' Scholar'! Arith- 

medc,' in IBOl. Some impro'euwnt in tbii ryilem 
hai been attempted by (he Author in the Reodiiw 
,,..<... ,«. ._ ■■(jii, iniiodoea 

leceiiarily iwellt the book, a chnrac- 
luced, inumiiiag both to the Teacher 
that a qutttitn it nquini. and ihla 



part of hia Schooi Geography, whic 
here, where, inalead of prinliac I 
length, which ncceiiarily iweUt Ui> 
Id, intimiiiag boil 
t a oiKJtien it rt 
iably pliced am 



CI reply. For eiao.ple, 
le character ii placed ba> 
iployment;' the quei ' 



then la, What was the Aist employi 
llrii inhibltanta of tbe world ! Th 
reading tlieien((Dce,ii evident— 'The cultii 
of the earth.' 

Where the conitiuclioo of tbe Hnlence auj 
no particular form in which to put the queilj 
may be. What i> aald at 4^. ; ai for inMat 
the foorlh paragraph, when the oharacter i« p 
before the wonit 'commerce and manufeci 






fl may be, What il 
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J%e AgricaUural Reader, detigntdfor Iki 
UieofSdiooU. ByDaaUlAdaBu,M.D. 
Beaton. IS24. I3mo. pp. S6d. 
D*. AoAtn baa already ai:qaired cxtnaidera- 
ble reputation by bis AritiHnctic and Oeog^ 
rftpby. We are hig-bly i^raliBed by diicoV' 
firing, from the work before tm, that tbe 
•pirit of tbe age in which we live h lakii^ 
fall poaa ea aion of bii mind, and that be haa 
aelecled an important means for aiding 
tiie good caune of a reformation in our aj 
tern ofcdacalion. The iniprovementa which 
have been made, and are making, in favour 
of the PeatalozEJan or analytical mode of 
inatmclion, will, ire think, rnake bit Ibnoer 
pablicatiom ieaa valuable lo biro; but 
an rMt willing lo doubt that be is si 
ciently diainterealed to gaalaia cheerfully 
any Iom to which such inipnrveinenla may 
aofajectbiin,orthatbe will receive an ample 
□ in tbe aale of hie Agricultural 



mfcfifofeaniwen to 
tbe quriiione lo be iiked on Ibotc lulijccti or 
iidi before u-hich ihe cbanrior ia placed. After 
iding, let tlioK quciiioni and the ivotrli also to 
defined, be pat by tbe Teacber. and ooiwereil by 
! clan, in rotation. Tbeae exerciiei, it ia be- 
ved, will be found boLli probtible and cnur- 

Wa have only one suggestion (o make aa 
__ improveracnta. The work would be more 
ueful and interesting, if it contained mora 
of tbe DHlural history of animal* and veget- 
ables. When the present edition haa been 
sold, tbe reputation of the work will doubU 
lets make it safe to increase its size ooDsid- 
onbly, by adding the moat inlercsling facta 
respecting the uiet, to which the rarioa* 
animals and vegetables referred to, are ap- 
plied in different countries. 

This work will doubtlesa be followed by 
a MoAanie'i Reader, a MereAanfi Reader, 
mid some other*, accor^liog to the some 
principle. We iball be glad to see them, 
and we hope our bookmaker* will suAer no 
delay in producing them. The public mind 
prepared for such improremcnla, and the 
labour of making tbem will be well re* 
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In Eaty tntroduction to Ihe Study of Qeog- 
rayky, on an Improved Plan ; eontpUtd 
for the tur u/* SchuoU, with a viein lo rea- 
der Uu acijuiiilion of Geographical Sd- 
tnce eaty and pleatant to lie Student, 
Jlccoinpanied bo an improeed Atlat ; w- 
hibUing the Elevation of Mounlaiiu, 
LenglK of RittTt, nrtd Population of 
Citiii, fiotn Ue bat aathoritiee. ^ 
Tkmnat T. Smiiey, Teacher. Setmd 
ejUHon, improvrd. Philadelphia, 1834> 
IBmo. pp. 243. 
\Vt think Ibis book too small ; it is well to 
introduce Icamen to tbe study of allicien- 
rpa, by elementary works, but it is possible 
(a rnake theae elemenli of knowledge too 
simple. In the prcaetil case, the most ^o- 
pral fact* respocling all the countries in 
the world art very briefly slated; but we 
think tlie •tatefnenti ao mach compretaedi 
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th*l the impil miMt commit almost the whole f inedalling, be-ribboning, and be-tUrring: tlie 



of the book to memory, or he can profit 
little by it The study of f^eog^phy ^n- 
erally interests the youn^, if the facts to 
be learned and Femcn#>ered are not stated 
in too naked and abstract a manner ; and 
an elementary work in this science may 
avoid this fault without exceedingf its prop- 
er compass. We are no advocates for those 
works which are intended to cheat children 
into learning^ ; but the knowledge present- 
ed to them may, and should be so presented 
as to induce and encourage them to seek, 
by study, for further knowledge. As this 
is intended to be a purely elementary book, 
Mr Smiley has done wisely in omitting those 
astronomical notices which are usually pre- 
fixed to Geographies ; children may begin 
to learn geography at an age, at which it 
is impossible for them to have acquired that 
knowledge, without which they cannot 
comprehend the relation between this sci- 
ence and astronomy and geometry. Ques- 
tions are attached to the description of each 
country and state, and Ihey are divided in- 
to two classes, viz. those which may be an- 
swered from the book, and those which com* 
pel the learner to search the maps ; this 
arrangement is not perfectly new, but it is 
a very good one. Throughout the book, the 
mountains, rivers, and cities are ^vided 
into six classes, according to the height of 
the first, the length of the second, and ttiQ 



Duke of Wellington and all his quality, or 
going out of the body with loyal transport, 
as he escorted his most condescending maj- 
esty, George the Fourth, to the various 
cities of his empire, he neglected no oppor 
tnnity of sneering at our forgetfulncss of and 
ingratitude to those illustrious men, who had 
in times of peril, directed the counsels, or 
fought the battles of this republic. But be- 
ing tired at last of vapouring in bis holiday- 
suit, and settled quietly down to business, 
on a sudden he is aroused by the echo of a 
nation's shout of welcome to one of its ear- 
liest and dearest friends. Mr Bull puts liis 
pen behind his ear, looks forth from his 
counting-room, beholds processions, triumph- 
al arches, and illuminations, and bears ora- 
tions and addresses. He sees a whole peo- 
ple crowding to welcome and honour a man, 
to whom no welcome can be too hearty, and 
hardly any honour too great; and what says 
he to all this? Why, truly, he says it is demo 



citizen of Boston, ^* Where, sir, is the po- 
lice? Every thing here is regular and or« 
derly ; but how is it effected, and where are 
the officers ?'' We arc a wary and calculat- 
ing people, no wuv given to holidays, jubi- 
lees, or uproar of any kind. Our young 
men sometimes play at ball, it is true, on 
fast duys, and shoot turkies on Thanksgiv- 
ings, let off a few squibs on the occasion of 
a governor's election, and burn a tar- barrel 
or two in honour of the Fourth of July ; but, 
I in general, these things are done in a dis- 
creet and orderly manner; and it is the 
opinion of some of the elders among us, that 
the spirit with which they are conducted, as 
well as the enjoyment which they afford, is 
gradually diminishing. It is fair, Uicrefore, 
to presume, that the feeling is deep and 
strong, which has aroused such a people, 
and excited them to unite, as it were, with 
one heart and one voice, in the most, we 
had nearly said extravagant, demonstrations 
of gratitude and joy. We rejoice that we 



cratic twiddling. Really, cousin Bull, you live in these days ; we rejoice for the hon- 



population of the third ; and this classifica- 
tion is carried into the maps by figures, 
from 1 to 6, attached to each mountain, 
stream, and city. We believe this plan to 
be original with Mr Smiley, and it does him 
credit There is one fault in some parts of 
this book, which a little care migfht have 
prevented, ami may still avoid, if it reaches 
a third edition. Some of the statements 
cannot be understood without an advance- 
ment in knowledge for which this book is 
not at all calculated. For example, on 
page 20, it is said, «« On the 20th of March 
and 23d of September the days and nights 
are equal in all parts of the world, becaiue 
at those times the sun passes the equator.*' 
A child who could perfectly understand 
what is meant by the sun's passing the 
equator, and how this circumstance causes 
an equal alternation of day and night, could 
certainly find many books upon geography 
better suited to him than this. There are 
not many faults of this kind, but there 
would be none, if the author were sufficient- 
ly impressed with the importance of mak- 
ing a school-book perfectly intelligible to 
those for whom it is intended. 



Jitmoirt qf Oeneral La Fayette. JVUh an 
Accatmt of hit Vi$it to Amerira^ and qf 
hi4 Reception 6f/ the People of the Untied 
States ; from his Arrival, August 15(/i, to 
the Celehraiion at Yorktovyn, October 19(^ 
1824. Boston. 1824. 12mo. pp. 264. 

When our loving and well-beloved cousin, 
on the other side of the water, was filling 
up patriotic subscriptions and building mon- 
uments, with all liis might, to the praise and 
gloiy of the conquerors of Napoleon, he- 



are hard to suit, and it is seriously to be 
feared, that we shall scarcely ever be hon- 
oured with your approbation, since we have 
so few legitimate objects of glorification. 
We have no heroes of Waterloo, no dukes 
or duchesses, and, save the mark, no George 
the Fourth to reign over us ; and as for our 
Presidents, no reasonable person can expect 
I ten millions of people to g^o mad once in four 



years. In the mean time, whatever our 
cmsty relation may think or say, and prob- 
ably in this matter, as in some others, his 
bark is worse than his bite, we have every 
reason to be gratified by the reception which 
General La Fayette has met with in this 
countiT. We had heard of the selfishness 
and oold-heartedness of mankind, and read of 
the ingrratitude of republics, till we trembled 
for the event of the visit of this benefactor 
to our land. Our alarm has as yet proved 
groundless. He has been received, as one 
whom the people delighted to honour. The 
shouts of welcome have resounded from 
Maine lo Geoi*gia, and from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the valley of the Mississippi. 
The cynic may tell us, that the mob will al- 
ways shout on any argument But in these 
United States, we reply, and we have British 
authority for the assertion, mobs are rarely 
seen. These are the peccant humours, that 
infest the bodies politic of the old world. 
This republic threw them off with the mon- 
arohical regime, which engendered them. 
The passions of our citizens are continually 
exhaled tlirough the newspapers, or the 
courts of law ; their actions are sober and 
deliberate. A foreigner who should peruse 
the alarms and denunciations of the periodi- 
cal press, which precede an election, might 
conclude that we were on the verge of 
anarchy and ruin. Let him attend the 
election itself, and he will be astonished to 
find so little bustle or disorder ; and as be 
sees successive groups of voters quietly drop- 
ping their suffrages into a box, and then go- 
ing about their usual business, will wonder 
what magic has stilled the tumult, which he 
had expected to witness, and perhaps in- 
quire, as an English traveller once did of a 



our of our nation ; we rejoice lor the honour 
of human nature. Let those who can neither 
understand nor appreciate the benefits of 
our revolution, or the services of La Fayette, 
look askance at our enthusiasm, and insinu- 
ate that we are thankful for small mercies. 
We will endeavour to set a just value upon 
the former, and by every possible method to 
cherish and proclaim our gratitude for the 
latter. We have other reasons for being 
grratified by this general display of nations! 
enthusiasm. It has added strength to the 
ties that bind our union together. A party 
of individuals, whom, perhaps, accident has 
associated on some occasion of happinesc, 
who have visited together some delight- 
ful spot, or passed together some delight- 
ful hours, when the cares, the selfishnesi, 
and uncharitableness of the world were 
cast behind them and foi^tten, and none 
but joyous or kind feelings permitted to 
appear, will always to a certain deg^ree 
connect these feelings with the presence 
or memorv of their companions. We re- 
g^ard the friends of our youth with senti- 
ments, which no after ones can share ; 
other friends may be more learned, more 
sensible, more estimable, even more amia- 
ble; but they want the charm which the 
associations of youthful hope and joy alooe 
can bestow; we may admire, esteem, and 
love the latter, but the presence of the for- 
mer lifts the load of years from our sbonU 
ders — gives to the mind the feelings of ani- 
mation, which belonged to other days, and 
that renovation, which the elixir of Pam^ 
celsus, had it been real, could never have 
imparted. Something of the same kind hap- 
pens with the individuals of a nation. When 
they rejoice together, they will love each 
other; when they unite in paying honour to 
merit, they wili be proud of each other. To 
a nation, spreafi over such an extent of ter- 
ritor}', whose component parts are so vari- 
ous, and whose sectional interests and fisel- 
ings so often conflicting, as our own, evoiy 
moment which consigns these differences to 
tempora^ foiigetfulness is a precraua one ; 
and La Fayette has added one moro to tha 
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lon^ list of his benefactions to our country, 
by giving us an opportunity to feel and act 
like Americans. The sons of the Pilgrims, 
the descendants of the broad-brimmed gen- 
eration of Penn,or the broad-hosed burghers 
of New Amsterdam, the sailor and the back- 
woodsman, the hunter of the prairie, and the 
chaser ** of the gigantic g^amc on the coasts 
of Brazil," have forgotten every thing on 
this glorious occasion, but that they belonged 
to the same great and happy nation, and Uiat 
one of the last survivors of those who had 
made them such a nation, was before them. 
We have arisen as one man, and stood firm 
and united, and the friends and enemies of 
our confederacy may alike be taught by our 
conduct, that occasion alone is wanting to 
call forth the same spirit of union, whether 
it be needed to welcome a benefactor or 
trample on an assailant. 

In order to appreciate justly the moral 
grandeur of the character of La Fayette, 
and the merits of his claim to the gratitude 
and admiration of the people of these United 
States, it is necessary to be acquainted with 
the history of his eventful life, from the 
moment when he engaged in our service, 
at the age of nineteen, to the present time ; 
and in the volume which is the subject of 
this article, wo find this faithfully and very 
agreeably related. We do not intend to 
give any particular analysis of it, as we ex- 
pect that it will be in the hands of all our 
readers, quite as soon as this article. They 
will learn from the details of the life of La 
Fayette, to admire the singular consistency 
of his character. His speeches and writings, 
as well as his actions, in every period of it, 
evince the same enthusiastic and inflexible 
regard to civil liberty and the unalienable 
rights of mankind, and the same undeviat- 
ing opposition to any government which had 
not this for its object In the war waged 
by these Colonies, in support of these prin- 
ciples, he lavished his fortune, and risked 
his life, with a spirit belonging rather to the 
age of chivalry than any more modem pe- 
riod. In his own country he soon after ap- 
peared among the leaders of a revolution, 
which professed to have the establishment 
of the same principles for its object; but 
when his companions and countrymen be- 
gan to carry the work of demolition beyond 
the limits which necessity and justice marked 
out. La Fayette was no longer with them. 
His uniform adherence to these principles 
have procured him the hatred alike of the 
rulers and reformers of the old world ; the 
despots immured him in their dungeons, 
and the demagogues denounced his name, 
confiscated his estates, and threatened his 
life ; amid the fierce struggles and corrupt 
intrigues of Europe, his opinions and actions 
have been unintelligible anomalies; and 
how could those of a disciple of Washing- 
ton be otherwise ; conten<yd| steadily and 
undauntedly for the caus^^p^ason, right, 
and justice, he has been almMt uniformly in 
tlic ranks of the weaker party. His zeal and 
activity have been a perpetual terror to the 
usurpers of unlawful power, and his exam- 
ple a perpetual rebuke to the unprincipled 
aspirants after it; but the history of these 



times will do bis character that justice which 
the times theiyselves have too frequently de- 
nied ; and we, who ^ from our loop-holes of 
retreat" beyond the ocean, have *^ seen the 
stir of the great Babel," in which he has 
been involved, can understand and pay the 
tribute of admiration to a character, such 
as the world has not often seen. From 
the account of La Fayette by Madame de 
Stael, quoted in these Memoirs, after recom- 
mending the whole of it to the perusal of 
our readers, we extract the concluding re- 
marks. 

Since the departure of M. de La Fa3rette for 
America, now forty vears ago, we cannot quote a 
single Action or a single word of bis, which was 
not direct and consistent. Personal interest never 
blended itself In the least with kus public conduct: 
success would have displayed such sentiments to 
advantage ; but they claiim the attention of the his- 
torian iu spite of circumstances, and in spite of 
faults, which may serve as a handle to his oppo- 
nents. 

Besides the claim of General La Fayette 
to all the honour which it is in the power of 
the American people to bestow, he had anoth- 
er upon that treasury, which, once so low as 
to need the assistance of a private individ- 
ual, is now, as we are annually informed by 
our chief magistrate, beginning to overflow 
with accumulating millions. Such a claim 
could not be considered without alarm by the 
friends of that economy, which has ever been 
the distinguishing characteristic of our gov- 
ernment, gaining the hearts of the careful 
men of these realms, and extorting the reluc- 
tant admiration of Europe. They had reas- 
on to regard with anxiety the session of a 
a congress, so lately collected from the 
crowds that hailed the arrival of this illus- 
trious person, their ears yet tingling with 
the sounds of rapturous welcome ; and their 
hearts yet warm with the remembrance of 
the dinners they had eaten to his honor. 
It was to be feared that they would forget, 
to a man, that tender regard to the people's 
money, which we cannot sufficiently praise, 
and vote by acclamation the payment of the 
the only part of our debt, which can ever be 
liquidated ; and that some furious member, 
in a paroxysm of frantic liberality, would 
empty the treasury with a motion, and re- 
duce it again to that state from which La 
Fayette had formerly rescued it It was 
to be feared, that no civil courage, bow- 
ever tried, could resist the impulse of that 
moment ; and no soul could be so independent 
of circumstances, as to be untouched by such 
as those, no heart so firm as not to be 
softened ; no voice so loud as to make its 
prudential accents heard amid the uproar of 
gratitude. That even he, that old man vigi- 
lant, fiWQ whose ** wakeful custody, the 
guarde^nld" of these United States has so 
seldom^psed without opposition, would re- 
lax hiM^liigence, and swell the vote of his 
fellows, heedless of the twinges of prudence, 
and careless of coming regrets. With such 
fearSf did the unbending patriot-economists of 
our land await the doings of tlie great council 
of the nation ; and accordingly, no sooner had 
the logocracy assembled, than rumours of re- 
muneration began to issue from the capitoL 
The event has proved that our alarms were 



gfvoundless, and that the republic is safe. 
We have yet among its guardians a few, 
whose judgiooent the spirit of liberality could 
not bias, nor the blase of merit blind ; they 
knew, that although General La Fayette 
had lavished his fortune in the service of 
this country, the g^ was a free one, and 
that no country is bound to return what 
was k>estowed without stipulation or expect- 
ation ; they abhorred the idea of tendering 
pitiful trash, to one who has shown that the 
only objects of value in his eyes, were the 
rights of mankind. They knew, that he 
had long since become a citizen of these 
States, and they conceived him to be fully 
entitled, with the citizen soldiers of his 
time, to the valuable privilege of serving 
his country without reward. They had seen 
the petition of the veteran officers of our 
revolution lying on the table of congress, 
year after year, and session after session, 
till the dwindling list of its subscribers was 
at last hidden under piles of road bills and 
draughts of canals; plans of fertile town- 
ships, manufacturing memorials, modifica- 
tions of tariffs, and maps of the interior of 
the earth ; and they beheld it in imagina- 
tion disinterred, and the spirit again haunt- 
ing the splendid hall, which they had hoped 
was laid forever; they beheld the white- 
haired remnants of the last century creep- 
ing out once more from their retreat, and 
heard again the appalling sounds of depre- 
ciated currency, funded debt, bounty lands, 
and five years' commutation. They felt 
likewise on this occasion, what every true 
patriot must feel, that the scctirity of our 
union is debate; and that our liberties can 
never be impaired till our representatives 
shall cease to talk. Their hands and their 
voices therefore were uplifted against re- 
funding ; what they could not prevent, they 
at least delayed, and history will forever 
preserve the names of those, who retained 
their coolness amid the enthusiasm of a na- 
tion, and reasoned when others only felt. 

EscakUa: an Amtriean Tale, BySamwt 
B. Beach. Utica. 1824. 12mo. pp. 109. 

This poem exhibits some talents, but does 
not exhibit them to advantage ;— -the image- 
ry is occasionally quite good, and the ver- 
sification is often excellent, but there are 
many unpardonable offences against g^ood 
taste, both as it respects thought and ex- 
pression, and the story is exceedingly de- 
fective. 

It must be known to most of our readers, 
that numerous mounds and barrows exist 
in the interior of North America, the origfii| 
of which is wholly unknown. There thiey 
are, but none living can say what hand 
built them or how many ages have rolled 
over them, — for what uses they once serv- 
ed, or what deeds or names they were in- 
tended to record. The Indians who are 
around them, know as little about them aa 
we. Before our fathers came here, all 
knowledge, all tradition of their beginning 
was lost, and the shadow of their memory 
had faded away. Mr Beach thinks thA.t. 
every one ma?^ v:\s^'^\scy*N»^ "HSk ^srsss^^^r^ 
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this, jutt aa he pleases ;— in this he may be 
lig^ht; bat be also appean to think that it is 
impossible for the story of a poem to oppose 
obvious probabilities too rioJeDtly ;— suid in 
this he is. clearly wrong. It is said by, or 
for some Norwe|;ian historian, that Nad- 
dohr, a petty chief of that kingdom, flying 
from Harold Honfoger, who had subdued 
him and his brethren, discovered and colo- 
nized Greenland ; and in one of his voyages 
to that country, was supposed to have per* 
ished by shipwreck. Our author rescues 
him from a fate so undesirable, places him 
near the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, and permits him to found a colony 
there, which, under the ninth ^ of Nad- 
dohr's royal pedigree," amounted to six 
hundred thousand souls. Scania is the 
name of this singular nation, and Gondibert 
is their king. The poem is introduced by 
some lines about America and Americans, 
which are pretty good and nothing more. 
In the first canto we are t9ld that 

Gondibeit in pride of place. 
Stem kmg of Scania's powerful race, 
SainiDonM his nobles, near and Ar, 
. To grace the pomp of sylvan war. 

Three days, his royal will decreed 
To urge the chase with hound and steed; 
Aod on the fourth, the gathered spoil 
Of all their sport and aU their toil. 
In one vast quarry to array 
And thence, with pious care, convey. 
Of erery kind, the fairest nine 
And ofier them at Odin*s shrine.— 
*Twas an old custom, which his sire 
Who fled, lone since, from Harold's ire. 
Had brought from Norway, o*er the sea. 
And he oraerved it, annually. 

For Scania*! sona— thoqgh hhliag pride 
Their linei^ to the gods lOikd— 
Were the descendanu of the crew 
Of shipwrecked outlaws, bold but few. 
Who. led by Naddohr, left the coast 
Of Norway, and by te m pe s t s tossed. 
On Nova Scotia's savage strand. 
With nought but life, came hite to knd. 

Long was thetr wandering; but at last. 
Through many a wild and trackless waste. 
By Mississippi's hoary flood 
The liomeless, houseless wanderers stood; 
And found them there a place of rest 
Richer than Armty the Blest 
a • • • 

The deep, embowering woods, around, 
With vines and mantling ivy crowned, 
Aod thousand fbweia, of varied hue. 
Fresh from their birth and mmst with dew. 
Shed fragrance— rich as poets sing 
Elysian gales were wont to fling 
Round those blest souls, by Minos given 
On earth, an antepast of heaven i 
Saemed, that of natmre's birth, the fairest, 
Of nature's boons, the richest, rarest. 
Some foiry haml had culled, with care, 
*« Spell-bound them all, and placed them there. 

And there, the wanderers stayed their feet 
And wept, like infiincy, to meet 
XT'iilooked, oahoped for, term so £iir 
To aU their toil and aU their care. 
And there a rustic vill they resred, 
Gathered wild maiae, the forest cleared; 
And — but that memonr*s busy finger, 
linbid, would still dehght to stray 
From present bliss, to point and linger 
O'er intends, home, kindred, far away-^ 
Not Eden's tenants, ere their shame 
And guilt, by the Destroyer, came. 



Tasted life's joys with richer cest. 
Were more contented, or more blesL 

In peace they dweh ; the Indian, wild, 
Blana nature's free but simple child. 
Beheld, wim terror and surprise. 
Their race increase, their cities rise, 
And bid bim in some wildwood glen ; 
Deeming the gods had lefl the skies 
To ubemacle there, like men. 

Accordingly the king and his nobles 
feasted and hunted after the fashion, which 
their ancestors had brought from Norway, 
and during the festival tlie ** scalds'* " in- 
voked the muse, the rites to aid ;" — that is 
to say, one of the bards relates an anecdote 
of the witch of Hcsieggcn, and another 
tells a pleasant tale of diablerie concern- 
ing the Ocean Queen. In the second can- 
to the hunt begins ; they ride on gallant 
steeds very furiously, and go through woods 
where they had never been beibre, and 
kill a great deal of game. We would re- 
mark, that the dogs and horses used upon 
this occasion, demonstrate the care with 
which Naddohr provided himself with ade- 
quate means for the maintenance of ancient 
customs,— or perhaps we may rather infer, 
that valuable breeds of these animals were 
once indigenous to this continent, but are 
now well nigh extinct. After they have 
hunted awhile, they stop to rest and make 
merry ;— in furtherance of which pleasant 
object, Rune, the king's son and heir ap- 
parent, relates a most melancholy dream, 
which 

—checked their mirth, and sunk their tone 
Of lanehter, loud, and noisy alee. 
To wmspered sich and stifled moan 
Of ill snppressedanxiety. 

Bnt the next day they hunt again, and 
Rnric*8 dream is accomplished. 

It chanced, on that autumnal mom. 
When first the bhist of burle-hom. 
O'er those wild shores and forests deep, 
Woke Echo from her lonely sleep; 
That joying in the ander's sport. 
Young EscALAUL left the court 
Of her stem sire ; and choosing twain. 
The loveliest, from her female tndn — 
•Reta, gay, nimble-fboted maid. 
And fawn-eyed, bashful Anilade— 
With them alon^ the southern strand 
Of Wabash— guiding the liabt wand 
Which anglers use with skilful hand- 
She strayed ; and firom the limpid flood 
Gaily decoyed its finny brood. 

That laman maid— than whom the sun 
Ne'er looked upon a lovelier one. 
Among the data brunettes that rove 
In Otaheite's isle of love - 
Was the beloved o'er all the rest. 
Of the fair pn^eny which blessed 
Great Warredondo, Chief and boast 
Of the Algonquin's war-like host 

What though the blush with deeper hoe 
Flushed her young charms f it wokjiias true 
To sensibility ; its glow 
Came with as warm, as ready 
As though its consrious mamlii 
O'er the pale form of convent i ^ 
What thou||h impartial nature ebdstf' 
I?o lilies, minded with the rost,^ 
To form the dusky tinu, which lent 
Her visage their tiark garnishment * 
Through her swart cb^k and eloquent eyes. 
Her soui unclouded by the guise 
Of that sUght dmpery, beamed as bright 
As the wild flash of magic light 
Which evening throws o'er arctie skies. 




Anil soul of more elastic power- 
More bland, more bright, in blissfol hour. 
More stern, relentless, undismayed. 
When danger roused or passion swayed — 
Ne'er found in male or female breast. 
Since time began, congenial rest. 
Though in her form you might not trace 
Tltu nice proportion, or tbe grace. 
Which shone in love's ail-beauteous queen. 
When cfbt by Trojan Paris seen ; 
Yet sudi — so vigorous, yet so ftpee — 
Such beauty twined with majesty. 
Were chaste Diana's ; when sbc came 
To Tempe's vale, with quivered reed. 
Bent bow, and hounds of heavenly breed. 
To rouse the sylvan game. 

Far from her wonted haunts, the maid. 
Intent upon her sport, had strayed, 
And wearied, turned to trace again 
Ilcr homeward course across the plain ; 
Just a» tbe din. so wild and drear. 
Of that gay hun'.— from bound and bom. 
On Echo's thousand voices borae — 
Burst on her unaccustomed ear. 

Ruric carries off Escalala, and in the 
next canto, Reta relates the circumstance 
t to Warredondo. It chanced that Teonde- 
tha, to whom Escalala, just before she went 
a fishing, had promised to be married the 
next day, — was with Warredondo at the 
moment of Reta's arrival, and immediately 
summoned his friends and followers to go 
with him in pursuit of Ruric, who in the 
mean time was riding^ slowly home without 
any apprehension of injury or danger. 

While thus alona their dusky way 
Sauntered the chien, in loose array — 
Sudden as bursts from cloud-wrapt skies 
The bolt of death- 
Was heard such hissina, In the air. 
As though ten thousand snakes were there. 
With branduhed toncoes and fiery eyas 
And poisonous breath. 
*Twas loud and sharj^ like wintry blast; 
But with such volleyma speed it passed. 
That scarce the startled ear beUeved 
Itsimpidse; each uncertain knight 
Deemed it some viewless insect-flight 
Which, with its hum, his sense deoeived. 
Again it hissed — again— anin! 
And Ruric's steed, with sudden boond, 
lounged Potently, as from pain 
Inflicted tiy some deadly wound ; 
And Albert, firom his lofty horM, 
Fell head-loqg down, a breathless corse. 

Then, well those pdlant ohieiteins knew 
The shrill, fomiliar sound; 
h was no insect hum, that threw 
Such fearful warnings round ; 
But arrow-flights, from twani^ bows. 
Of vigorous, but secret, foes. 
** Hut !— form !** the word was passed, obeyed; 
Soon was snch active band arrayed. 
And flashing brkht, each battle^tede 
Leaped lightly from its sheath ; 
Eacn dexter arm was qoickly barsd. 
Each throbbing heart beat high, prepand 
For victory or deatlu 
** Now comrades, on the ooveit foe ! 
Sti^m be the dint and sore tbe blow 
Which ttukes such dark assassins know 
A Scanian warrior's eneig/*— 
Scarce from the prince the asandate fell 
When, from the shrubbery, rose a yell 
As wild, as ahoogh the fiends of heU 
Were howHBUiere, in agony : 
And from VHncket burst, amain. 
Brave TcosMWia and his trahs. 

Ruric was overpowered and nearly akun, 
when Aldobrand, whom- his father had seat 
to meet hiifi, attacked and slew Teondetbn. 
Then Warredondo sends to Gondibert tn 
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demand Escalala, and Ruric will not lei her 
f^o, and the Algonquins make war upon the 
ticanians; and, in afurioos battle, one hun- 
dred thousand Indians defeat, with terrible 
slaugfhter, sixty thoosand Scanians. The 
battle ragfes loud and long ; and both parties 
arc very near beating- several times, before 
it is finished. It beg^ins in this wise. 

A short but fearful pause, 
Of hesitation, hope and dread* 
Succeeds — as to the burnished head 
His shaft each bowman draws : 
ilushed is the clarion s breath, 
And the drum*s long peal, and the shout of death. 
And silence, almost palpable, 
Sheds o*er each host so deep and fiill 
Her noiseless spell, that the pained ear 
Seems as if never snore to hear. 
Thus — ere the yawning earthquake burst 
To whelm proud Lisbon in the dust. 
And o*er her fall the billows rushed— 
The very elements seemed hushed : 
And thus — on Afric*s deserts vast. 
Where dartt the dark Sirocoo's blast 
Its poison npon beast and oaan 
Through all the shudderii^ caravan ; 
Ere sweeps the dcatb-viinas fated sound, 
A horrid stillness breathes aromd. 

The word is given ! — 
Hiss the barbed sliafts, the bowstrings twang, 
And dinted shields and bucklers clang, 
And rings and rives the tempered mail, 
As pours the arrow-shower like ball. 
And' echoing op to heaven, — 
Withering, and wild, and shrill, and iell. 
Bursts far and wide the savage yell ; 
Thrilling upon the wildered ear 
In tones as dissonant and drear; 
As when the winds and ^lurges roar 
On chafed Superior's cliff^bonnd shore. 
Nor shrink the Scanians ; fast and free. 
From all their fearless archery, 
With erriess aim and hurtling nii|;ht 
Wings back the viewless arrow-flight— 
Impetuous as the flashing levin 
By which the thunder stroke is driven. 
And ceaseless as the changeful motion 
Of waning waves on the troubled ocean : 
And their answerine shouts, that defy the strife, 
And the sharp, shrill notes of the martial fife. 
And the sighs and the groans of the wounded 

and dying, 
Dashed to the earth, in their heartVblood lying. 
And the bugle's trill, and the drum's loud rattle. 
Float, min^e, and swell, o'er the raging battle. 

Warredondo leads a cliosen band through 
an unguarded pass in hopes to surprise the 
Scanians ; but he is met by Gondibert with 
his reserve, detieated, and slain. 

*'Now, forth ! and on the wakened foe, 
£re he recover from the blow !" — 
Thus utters Ruric : o*er the fosse, 
Spanned by the light but firm pontoon. 
Dash, fearlessly, the glittering horse. 
The heavier phalanx follows soon ; 
And, like the earthquake's fated gush, 
Their deep, united masses rush 
Upon the foe ; whose frownii^ colnnms, I 

In huge and dense and darkcnmg volumes, 1 
Stand to receive them, as fixed and undaunted 
As the earth, on whose bosom their banners 

are planted. 
Dire is the crash of their meeting bands. 
Wild the din of their shiveciK brands ; 
More^dire and more wild a|^BS shoat and the 

cry ^^ 

Of the victors, who triumph, the vanquished, 

who die ; 
And fearfullv strewn is the gore-drenchedpliiin 
With the watering wounded and tamUcss slaio. 

5Hem)y the allies withstand 
l'k9 death-shook of the SoaMUi band ; 



Fiercely and ftst, from whig to wio^. 
On helm and mail their war-dubs nng; 
And the living keep their stainless fiime, 
And the dying earn a deathless name : 
But o*er their .shattered ranlcs, the fray 
Spreads carnage, doubt, and disarray ; 
Iney droop; they fiUter— and they flee ! 
*' Huoza!— pursue the victory !" 

From the fimfaest reive of their flying host^ 
Now hope is abandoneaand nrder lost — 
And their bravest have joined in the nniigling rout 

One might well despair of the Indian 
cause, after all this ; and doubtless die Sca- 
nians would have conquered, and might 
have flourished to this day, to our no small 
annoyance, but for one remarkable circtmi- 
stance, to wit, that Escalala, baring escaped 
from prison, ran about until she foniid a 
Mammoth, mounted upon him, and came to 
succour the Algonquins and arenge her 
father's death. 



Vigorous, active, daundest, free. 
Sheathed in burnished panoply. 
And armed and girded ror the slaughter, 
Like Juno's flower-begotten daughter; 
On a mammoth's nant might, 
Roshing through Uie frUiMr fight, 
like Hope descendieg on Despair, 
EscALAJLA's self is there. 

The lady and the beast do wonders ; the 
Scanians are beginning to fly, and are only 
sustained by the strength and fiery coorage 
of Ruric. At length Escalala espies him, 
and a terrible combat ensues, which we 
nmst give in the words of onr aothor. 

But the havoc of his brand 
The injured maid descries ; 
And for vpugeance, through the band, 
Impatiently she flies. 
Stem and implacable as fiite. 
And flushed with hope, aad armed with hate, 
Beneath her mammoth's rushing weight 
The solid earth appears to tremble ; 
And her flashing eyes resemble 
Some fiery and malignant star 
Glanciog o'er the troafaled war. 

Not unobserved of Ruric, came 
That eye of fire, that heart of flame ; 
Nor from the combat turns aside. 
In fear or scom, his arm of pride } 
Nor waits he till the foe draws near; 
But spurs his steed to fiiH career— 
With shieM advasiced, and daodng erest, 
And visor closed, and lance in rest. 
And soul as haughty, stem, and free, 
As that which nerves his enemy. 
Mid-way, in their sounding course. 
They meet; and Rnric's gaspSaB: hdrse — 
Encountered by the swervelest rorce 
Of the huge mammoth — firom the shock 
R(H:eils, as from the oeean-rock 
The rushing wave ; and on the plain 
Sinks, shuddering — ne'er to rise again : 
And hapless Rune, swift and fiur 
As peasant might can pitch the bar. 
Is head-long burled — like meteor driven 
Downward, firom the cope of heaven. 
Dizsj^he rises; his palsied band 
FeeUy gropes for ins useless brand : 
But ere firom jts sneath he has freed the blade, 
On hisn mshes the rengefiil maid. 
And her war dob's weight, like the levhi4rafit. 
Dashes him down to his kindred doit ; 
Through helm and scull and gushing brain 
It sinks— and Ruric's with the slain. 



worim and moAnments loft nmeleai and 
story less. 

We hope that Mr Beach is young, and 
that, before he writes again, he virill subject 
his mind to profitable discipline, and en- 
deavour to amend his taste. No one oaa 
read his poem without acknowledging that 
he has talents of a highly respeotable char- 
acter, to say no more,<--and regretting that 
they are not nsed to better purpose. 
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sdocwoeth's works. 

Miss Edcmewoetr and her admireM caa- 
not complain that her works hare receired 
less attentioo than they merit. They poe- 
sess no exoellence, which has not been 
critically examined, and liberally applaud- 
ed. Their faohs hare been faithfnlly esC- 
poeed, hot generally treated with tender- 
ness ; and she has had erery iodaoemeAt 
and every assistance to render b^r works 
faultless, which could be aAirdoi by the 
most enligbteaed ootnmunity in the world. 
She has not been wholly unmindful of these 
adrantages and facilities, and in mimj re* 
spects, she has folly rewarded the oc^fifir 
dence and liberality of her read^ft,' .^fdOw 
that relates to the merely. Utep|l|i9f4^^a(>- 
ter of her works, she .has mad)^' 4%Are- 
ment ; and, in her latei; works, the moir- 
ality is more refined, aiyl she less fre- 
quently introduces descrif^ions of immoral 
actions without distiBgiiishing them with 
marks of disapprobation. 6be has, hower- 
er, rigidly adhered to her original plan of 
inculcating morality separate from relig- 
ion,— of teaching how to Hre well lii the 
present world without any reference to the 
world to come. Thie indignity against 
rerelation has called forth numeroae re- 
monstrances from her christian readers; 
and it can bore giren little satisfactioB, to 
receire eqinrocal assertions in forour of 
her own and her father's faith. The public 
required them to show their faith in thetk' 
works; they hare not done it» add their 
excuses hare been incompetent and friro- 
lous. 

The works of Misb Edgpeworth are so ex- 
tensively read, and their influence is so 
great, that tbeir moral character deservee 
more attention from our jouttnds than it 
has received. I would suggest some con- 
siderations applicable to this subject; and 
shaH illustrate my remarks by references 
to her ^ Prarctk»i Education." But I must 
first be allnwed to quote the following MfHi- 
ly judicious and elo«quent retnarkniiij i|j^ 
ing the moral character of her ilbllBs^Hr 
erally, from the Inaugural AddrewAf the 
late Professor Frisbie. * 

*« Miss Edge worth has so cautiously eom- 
btned the features of her characters, that 
the predominant expression is ever what it 



should be ; she has shown us, not rices en- 

Gondibert dies when he sees bis son die : nobled by rirtues, but rirtues degraded by 

no quarter is giren to bis txtxips, who are their union with rices. The socoess of 

pursued and slaughtered day after day, im- this lady hat been great, hot had she arail- 

til the nation is extiipated,-«-aad all their I ed beiaelf more of the ootires and senti- 
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ments of religion, we think it would haye 
been greater. She has stretched forth a 
poweiful hand to the impotent in virtue ; 
and had she added, with Uie apostle, * In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth,* we should al- 
most have expected miracles from its 

touch/' 

Respecting the importance of iacorpora* 
ting religion with morality, he adds the 
foUowing remarks. The influence of this 
** extends to every order in society. It is 
not the fountain, which plays only in the 
garden of the palace, but the rain of heav- 
en, which descends alike on the enclosures 
of the rich and the poor, and refreshes the 
meanest shrub no less than the fairest flow- 
er. The sages of antiquity seem to have 
believed that morality had nothing to do 
with religion ; and Christians of the middle 
ages, that religion had nothing to do with 
morality. But at the present day, we ac- 
knowledge how intimate and important is 
their connexion. It is not views of moral 
fitness, by which the minds of men are at 
first to be affected, but by connecting their 
duties with the feelings and motives, the 
hopes and fears of Christianity. Both are 
necessary, the latter to prompt and invig^ 
rate virtue, the former to give it the beauty 
^of knowledge and taste. It is heat, that 
'Icauses the germ to spring and flourish in 
the. heart; but it is light that imparts ver- 
durs to its foliage, and their hues to its 
flowers." 

If in any work we might expect a distinct 
recognition of the authority of revealed 
truth, surely none could have higher claims 
to it, than a treatise on Practical Educa- 
tion. Miss Edgeworth obviously saw that 
an apology would be required for the omis- 
sion, and she has given the following in the 
preface. 

^« On religion and politics we have been 
silent, because we have no ambition to gain 
partisans, or to make proselytes, and be- 
cause we do not address ourselves exclu- 
sively to any sect or to any party." 

Had this been given by any one but Miss 
Edgeworth, it would be regarded as too fee- 
ble and contemptible to deserve notice. Be- 
cause it is not her object to make proselytes 
to any sectarian dogmas, is the very spirit 
any life of religion to be disregarded ? Was 
it necessary to avoid every allusion to the 
Sacred Scriptures as containing the light of 
life, and to draw every motive for good con- 
duct from merely temporary considerations? 
The esscQcc of religion is common to all the 
children of God ; and Christians of every de- 
nomination may be referred to the Bible as 
their spiritual directory, without regard to 
^i/m p^uliarities of their several views. 
^Urnatfhilt an indifference to religion itself, 
can pvetent a teacher from doing this ? Lest 
we make our children sectarians, shall we 
avoid giving them any religious principles ? 
Liest the sanctions of religion should be 
misused to strengthen some error, or justify 
some bad feeling, shall we utterly forget 
or desecrate them ? 

It will be seen then that I impute to Mias 
Edgeworth all the faults in tlie moral char- 
acter of this work. Only the more scien- 



tific parts were written by Mr Edgeworth. 
That it may not be infen^, that I require 
more than could be reasonably expected 



world will be detormined by oar conduct 
in the present. We do not say that it is 
necessary to inspire into the minds of our 



from the general design of the work, it is | children a superstitious dread of the hor- 
necessary to say, that the authors profess \ rors of retributive justice, for we believe 
to treat of every thing that is important to that mankind are every day becoming 



children, as will appear from p. 311. 

** Though we have been principally atten- 
tive to all the circumstances, which can be 
essential to the management of young peo- 



roore capable of acting from enlightened 
principles,— of seeing &e reasons why vir- 
tue produces happiness, and vice, misery ; 
and thus of maintaining a regard for the 



pie during the first nine or ten years of > right, because it is right, instoad of actiug 
their lives, we have by no means confined ; from fear of punishment or hope of reward. 
our observations to this period alone ; but j But we see little reason for expecting a 



we have endeavoured to lay before parents 
a general view of the human mind (as far 
as it relates to our subject! of proper meth- 
ods of teaching, and of the oojects of ra- 
tional instruction." 

The plain question now is, whether they 
have performed this task with any reasona- 
ble degree of fidelity. By referring to a 
few chapters we shall find a satisfactory 
answer. The chapter on** Truth" affords 
a fair specimen of the moral character of 
the book. Its object is to show by what 
methods children may be made to acquire 
the habit of telling the truth. Most of the 
directions that are given, are worthy of at- 
tention. They may do much ; but much 
will still remain to be done, unless we ac- 
company our exertions with other modes 
and other principles, than are here describ- 
ed. The fact, that lying is forbidden by 
God, is not even alluded to ; nor is it inti- 
mated that integrity is to be preferred to 
falsehood, because one is in itself virtuous 
and the other vicious. Indeed we do not 
find in the book the idea, that any actions 
are wicked in the common sense of the 
term. In general, those actions which are 
commonly denominated wicked, are disap- 
proved; but they are not represented as 
opposed to the laws of God nor is their 
effect on the future state any where recog- 
nised. 

That truth is to be preferred to false- 
hood, because it is more useful, might be a 
competent reason, were we always compe- 
tent and always disposed to judge rightly of 
what is most useful. But the simple fact, 
that the Scriptures reveal sanctions to the 
divine law, proves that our judgment of 
utility is not always to be trusted. There 
can be no question, in the abstract, that 
integrity of character is more advantageous 
than duplicity and falsehood ; but whoever 
has learned how prone his corrupt affec- 
tions are to blind his judgment, — how fre- 
quently he acts with roference only to the 
present, and how often the present allures 
him by deceptive appearances of utility, 
and causes him to mistake the gratification 
of evil concupiscences, for the essential 
and eternal good of his soul, — such an one, 
surely, needs not to be toMI, that in order 
to preserve the mind at all times within the 
path of rectitude, it is necessary to impress 
it deeply with those truths, which teach us 
that there is an all-seeing eye, from whose 
ken nothing is secret ; that we are amena- 
ble for every thought, affection, word, and 
action to the judgment of an unerring tri- 
bunal ; and that our state in the future 



period— -and certainly none for saying it 
has arrived— when we may dispense with 
the sanctions, while we inculcate the law. 
The grand christiao principle, that, in a 
future state of existenec, our destiny will 
be determined by our character, and that 
« every one shall be rewarded according to 
his works," is absolutely essential to form 
our minds after the image and likeness of 
Grod. An external morality, however ex- 
act it may be, which has within it no soul — 
no reference to God and eternity, cannot 
abide the judgment of Him, **who search- 
eth the heart ;" and by teaching our chil- 
dren to tell the truth because it is useful, 
without alluding to any other than tempor- 
al good, we are doing nothing for them, but 
to encourage them to live with devotion to 
the world — to seek its good things by the 
most effectual means, and to be prepared 
to die the death of brutes. 

In the chapter on Vanity, Pride, and Am- 
bition, the first two are classed among vir- 
tues. They are, however, considereid as 
vices, when they are excessive, and when 
excited by unworthy objects. I am well 
aware, that the terms vanity and pride can 
be so defined as to denote virtues ; but in 
ordinary language, they signify vices. There 
has been so much contention on this subject 
among metaphysicians, that 1 must endeav- 
our to clear away the mist they have raised, 
in order to make myself understood. 

The desire of receiving the approbation 
of others, may proceed from benevolence, 
or from self-love. For example ; the artisan 
may be gratified by the praises bestowed on 
his works because he knows them to be 
truly valuable, and loves to have others 
rightly estimate them. If this be the only 
cause of his pleasure, it would be equal, if 
the works were the fruit of anothers skdl 
and industry. He may be pleased with the 
commendation, because he perceives that 
the laudable objects of his pursuit are pro- 
moted, such as the maintenance of his fiimilv. 
In tlicse cases, it is obvious that his pleasure 
arises from the gratification of good affec- 
tions; and no one has any question as to 
the purity of such a love ol approbation. 
But the artisan may be gratified by the 
praises bestowed on his labour and skill, 
because he considers them as distinguish- 
ing him alx^^othcrs,— as magnifying his 
importance ; and not from any regard to 
the good of others. The desire of appro- 
bation, so far as it proceeds from these self- 
ish affections, is commonly regarded as evil ; 
and it is what, in ordinary discourse, we de- 
nominate vanity. There is little diffiearcoce 
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of opiaion on this subject. Every unsophis- 
ticated mind views tlie expression of selfish 
desires for the approbation of others with 
displeasure ; and conscience and common 
sense infallibly distinguish it as evil. 

Pride relates to the judgrment we form of 
ourselves in comparison with others. The 
lig"ht by which we are blessed by Heaven, 
enables us to estimate our own qualities 
justly ; but our self-love often opposes and 
perverts this light, — fills our minds with 
deceitful imaginations of our superiority 
over others, and makes us attach to our 
own qualities a value and dignity which 
they do not possess. It is because the quali- ^ 
tics' are ours, and not another's, that self- 
love thus exalts and deifies them. This 
false estimate of ourselves, proceeding from 
self-love, is what is commonly denominated 
pride. 

If your readers will excuse the digression, 
I will say, that what are commonly called 
passions, consist not merely of an affection 
of the mind, but they include the immediate 
expression of such aJfection. The express- 
ion may sometimes be deceitful, but the 
only way to determine the moral quality of 
a passion, is to analyze it, and ascertain 
what is the affection within it, and from 
which it proceeds. We may then describe 
it in synthetical order; and this is the or- 
der in which it must afterwards be viewed. 
Now, Miss Edgeworth and infidel writers 
do nut analyze the passions thoroughly. 
The distinctions they make between good 
and evil are external ; having reference 
rather to the immediate expression of an 
affection, and the ultimate result of actions, 
than to the affection itself. If it be asked, 
how we can distinguish gt>od from evil, while 
viewing the very principles of passions, I an- 
swer, that it is by a faculty gfiven by God 
to every man, and commonly called con- 
science. Whoever will learn any thing of 
jnetaphysics which will be practically use- 
ful, must acquire the habit of looking within 
himself, and tracing his passions to their 
principles, and of noticing the influence 
which his affections have upon his thoughts 
and decisions ; and whoever will communi- 
cate metaphysical knowledge, should view 
his subject from its essence to the form, 
and not inversely. 

To return-: the meaning which I have 
given to the tenns vanity and pride, is what 
I believe them to have in common language. 
When, therefore, Miss Eldgeworth asks:^ 
^^If we could give our pupils exactly the 
character we wish, whet degrees of vanity 
and pride should we desire them to have ? 
the plain answer it, None at all. What she 
denominates vanity and pride, generally 
proceed from selfish principles, although 
they may proceed from something better; 
and she is answerable for the equivocal use 
of the terms. More reverence for the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and mbre regard for re- 
ligion itself^ would have made her avoid this 
confusion. 

*<As to ambition,*' she remarks, *<we 
must decide what species of ambition we 
mean, before we can determine whether it 
cmght to be encouraged or reprQased ; 



whether it should be classed amongst vir> 
tues or vices; that is to say, whether it adds 
to the happiness or misery of human crea- 
tures." 

Nothing is gained by such quibbling about 
the meaning of common language ; but let 
this pass. A more formidable objection to 
the passage, is, that she makes that to be 
virtue which *^ adds to the happiness ;'*'* and 
that to be vice which ** adds to the misery 
of human creatures ;'* without giving us any 



instruction which he has proposed, that have 
any claim to novelty, may be found in the 
works of Pestaloauci and his followers. They 
are unquestionably very important, and it is 
well for the world that they are beginning 
to be thought so. 

Miss Edgeworth's talent for arrang^g 
the ideas which she collects, and presenting 
them in a lucid and beautiful dress, is re- 
markably perfect ; and the external charms 
of her moral principles combine to produce 



standard for determining the ultimate effect a very powerful effect on the mind of the 
of our various passions and sentiments. The reader. It may be asked, how these emi- 



christian standard is, that what proceeds 
from love to the Lord, and charity towards 
our neighbour, and is regulated by truth in 
its application to life, is essentially right, is 
judicious, and will produce ultimate happi- 
ness. The remark we have already made, 
is illustrated here: Miss Edgeworth does 
not refer to the principles from which pas- 
sions proceed, but judges of their character 
from their effects. No man is competent at 
all times to do this justly. He is much bet- 
ter able to look within, — to consult bis con- 
science, and to ask counsel of his Bible. 

There are a few other passages in the 
work, of the same character with those 
upon which I have last remarked ; but, in 
general, the external form of its morals, 
like that of the other works of this author, 
is very pure, and not unfrequently distin- 
guished by uncommon beauty. The defect 
is, — and it is not a small one, — ^the moral prin- 
ciples want a soul. They recommend right 
actions ; but the motives from which these 
are to proceed, are generally incompetent 
to produce them, and are always destitute 
of that vitality, that reference to God and 
futurity, which is necessary to make the ac- 
tions good in any other than a worldly, self- 
ish view. It is not a little surprising, that, 
with an education in a christian community, 
the language of Scripture and of christian 
writers should have made so little impress- 
ion on her mind, that she could almost 
entirely divest herself of every thing that 
would lead the reader to infer that she had 
any knowledge of them. I see no reason for 
ascribing this to a love of any system, which 
she has formed to herself. There is nothing 
of the originality of a system-maker ; and, 
indeed, there are few works which have less 
claims to original ideas. In this respect, it 
seems to me that Miss Edgeworth has been 
misjudged. She has a wonderful faculty of 
selecting the ideas of such writers as Vol* 
taire, Rousseau, Helvetius, Darwin, Adam 
Smith, and Hume ; and some affinity of soul 
with Franklin and Priestley. Most of her 
references are to infidel authors; and nearly 
all her metaphysical notions are derived from 
them. Whoever has had much acquaintance 
with these, can have no difficulty in tracing 
the origin of her principles. It must not, 
however, be inferred that she directly re- 
commends the writings of these authors. 

Your readers may perhaps expect me to 
concede to Mr Edgeworth the merit of much 
originality in his chapters on the proper mode 
'of teaching some of the sciences. I know 
not but he deserves it; but this I know, 
that nearly aU the principles and modes of 



nent qualities can be accounted for, without 
supposing that they proceed from a genuine 
love of purity and order. There is certainly 
no greater difficulty in accounting fi>r these 
than for the beautiful writings of professed 
infidels. It is not unknown, that ^ the chil- 
dren of this world are, in their generation, 
wiser than the children of light" Their 
minds are less divided. Their thoughts and 
affections are limited to the present world ; 
and it would be strange indeed, if they did 
not frequentlv become adepts in their sev- 
eral modes of life. Who can hoard money 
like a Jew, or adorn the natural passions 
like an infidel ? It becomes those who live 
only for the present world, to make the 
best of it ; and why should it surprise us, 
that they learn the arts of self-gratification, 
and can imitate the order and beauty which 
would result from bringfing even heavenly 
principles into actual life. All that is neces- 
sary is consistency of character ; and who 
was ever more consistent, assiduous, and 
faithful to any purpose, than Miss Edge- 
worth has been in endeavouring to make 
a life devoted solely to the present world, 
comfortable and respectable? S. 



on THE COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 

No. III. 

There is nothing in our common gram- 
mars which defines the true nature and use 
of the adjective. In some works we read of 
substantive nouns and adjective nouns. This 
is very well. What we denominate adjec- 
tives, are only a particular class of nouns, 
used in connexion with other nouns. Some 
of them are very frequently used indiscrimi-t 
nately as nouns or adjectives. Others suffer 
some change of form, when used as adjec- 
tives, in order to make them more readily 
distinguishable ; but, in all cases, they should 
be regarded as a class of nouns, usd to ex- 
press the qualities of otlier nouns. 

When Mr Murray tells us, that *'an adjec- 
tive put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article before i t, becomes a substantive in 
sense and meaning, and is written as a sub- 
stantive; as. Providence rewards the goody 
and punishes the bad;^^ in this case, we can 
only say, that he talks nonsense. It is 
proper to speak of substantives being used 
as adjectives, for this obvious means, that 
they are used to express the quality of other 
substantives ; but we cannot with propriety 
say, that an adjeetive is used as a substan- 
tive, because there is no distinct class of 
words to which the term adjectlYe praperly 
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^pliw. Etbd tboM at^ective nomu which , the Album, aitd, under the (caitUDC 
•re laed ooly u sncb, alwaja imply aa i Jc.i Uc Farlane, nt tarwati for the Tr 



s of a 
ooly aa sncb, ajwaja imply aa i Jc.i | Uc Farlane, nt forward for the Troaacha. 
I BubtUntive noifo, aod merely eIpI'l'-^ The varialioDt in the aapsct of the iky are 
that idea uDder some peculiar modificatiuri. | among^ the niost remarkable circtuiutaaceB 

Beaidet, the principle givoa abore fi-ciin • that 1 have had occmiob to remark iiDce I 
Mr Murray, does not involve all the cDJies I left GlaagDw. The heaa^ of the moraing 
ID which even the terms "goad" and "bail" j equal* tbat of ao October day in New Eng:- 
are ined as iabatantive nounai When wo land; while the aspect of the afternoon bean 
say, "This journey did him much gvod," wc a ilrikiug' reMmblance to that of one of our 
nae the term jiwd without the definite arii- ; south-easterly stonu. In the course of our 
cle, bat still as a suhatantive noun. TU:- ' walk, which was over hills, and through 
term "bod" cannot bo thus used; but a-, ibogrs,I had many occasioo* for congralulat- 
snfastitntes, enl and HI, are frequently usiii ing myself, that 1 had relinqnished my at- 
io (hi* manner. . tempt the precedieg- ereoin;. We reached 

Uany of the words which we call prc!p(<- ' the chan^ house of Stewart of Alpine (a 
ajtion* are adjcctiTei. Mostof theseeIp^L^~ paltry place, by the way) in very gml time 
the quality or condition of one noun a?, u ; br breakfast ; after the discussion of which 
relates to anatbernoun. The wordsoAiit'i. important concern, we proceeded through 



d many othen, are uf 
this class. If I say, ■* A man of integrjt' 
ia aiMve doing a mean action;" the won 
"abovt" expresses the quality of the aim 
in relation to dowtg a mam action; he i 
above it. A thousand examplea might hi 
multiplied, with this and other prepositioiiE 
to show that tliey really retain the nature 
of adjectives. 

We deem these last remarks important, 
■■ they may lead the scholar to a jnil vii?w 
of the nature of manytenns which are com- 
monly parsed without any analysis of tb<'ir 
meanii^. But our particular ohjoct was 1<! 
prepare the way for eiplaiaing how iho^e 
tormentors of grammarians, iikt, worth, a nil 
Of , should be parsed. The lint and second ur 
these not only oipress the quality of nouns 
■D relation to other nouns, but they exproEi« 
something of the abslnicl, essential qualiiy 
of nouDS; and this circorastance has mad'i> 
them BO puzzling. When we say, "Tlie 
bone is worth ten dollars," the term aarlh 
conveys some idea of the essential quallij 
of the horse, and also its quality relative 
to, or compared with, fen dollar: Again : 
"He looks like a prince;" "Glass is like 
ice." In these and similar cases, it is oh- 
Tious, that the term like is to be parsed as 
an adjective and a preposition, and is lo 
be explained in the manner we have been 
stating. The term at, when used in seii- 
tences like the lolloning: "I esteem hiio 
as a friend," really expresses the quality <il 
/■Aim," by placing "Wm" and "/riuut^^ ' 



the Tresach to Loch Ka'rine. The Tro- 
•acb is a pass between the mounlaies, which 
surround the lake, and bean a great resem- 
blance to the Gulf in the Green Mountaios 
□fVermont; the likeness is 
to be sure, hut perhaps is more beautiful 
I'nmi that circumstance. Through this pass, 

Like billow with hi> crest of foam. 
Right onward did Clan Alpine come. 

We passed through it, at a moderate pace, 
ind over a very good load, and at its tcrmi- 
naliun found ourselves on the shore of the 
Lxich. Here we were surrounded with old 
acquaintance; Ben-Ao, Beo-Voirlicb. Bea- 
Venue, and Ben-Ledi, the whole tribe of 
BeDJamiD, as somebody calls them, reared 
(heir shingly cliffs and craggy summits 
arouDd uB. 
Poeiic KCDei encompuied n> anund, 
And nil] we teemed lo Head on da»ic ground ; 
For brre lo oft the mute hei hiicp iiit lUuag. 
That DOi a mmiDUin rem bli head uuinng. 
We embarked for Roderick's island in a 
ikiC which was as like that of Ellen Doug- 
ai' u a bum-boat is like a captain's gig. 
Really these boats are horrid to romantic 
eyes; I gave the hoalmeo my poor thoughts 
respecting the matter, suggesting the pro- 
priety of a clean clinkerhuilt cutter, with 
a light oar for sculling, ia the place of the 
aomDalous machine, which they had the miS' 
I'urtuae to propel among scenes with which 
it was so little in keeping; but "oh '. cieca 
mens hominum I" they had the impudence to 



itly; but it always,! believe, placet fif ^"'" '^^'^ '^''' ' '"'*" DOthiag about 
two words of some class in ai^ioeilion, or oo , "*^ navigation. By the trident of Nepluue 
U) equality, mor« or less exact. The scholar ^'"' 'he acallop^hell coach of his wife, my 
should point out what words it thus qualiicB. aear fnendB, I was struck dumh. A Yankee 
and he may call it what he pleases, as rea- """ undentand navigation, whether it be of 
sons for terming it an adjecUvc,a proDouo, "fe';".''ay, creek, river, lake, or mill-pond, 
an adverb, a preposition, and a conjonctioD^ u'"!?l 1""^ ''^"^ " """^ '" explain to the 



are pretty nearly equal. 



Highland savages the extent ot their igOL 
raoce and presumption, by giving tfaeiu to 
know that the natives of New England, from 
the finl-bom of them, who saw the light on 
board the May-dower, two hundred yean 
ago, down to the urchins who fish for tom- 
EdiDbnigb. September as. cod iu Boston harbor, hare an instinctive 
lb DUK FstniDS, j admiration and delight in, and a very lolcm- 

" Up rose the siin, and uprose"— the ble insight into, the mysteries of all water- 
par^ a( Aberfoyle Inn, on the morning i crafi,of whatever name or nature; and that' 
after the events commemorated in ray I, even ImyseU; simple as 1 Btood there, had 
We inscrilMd our names in i n>wed, uikd, and f?i iUttj^ and aaddled in 



poods, which, for any thing that 1 could ever 
learn, would compete in pMUt of di&nllies 
with any L«ch in Scotland. But I content- 
ed myself with pitying the uarrowBes* of 
their andentandings; and saved my breath 
for better occasiona. We lauded at th* little 
creek when Ellen's shallop was mooral, 
this bong the only place where one can 
conveniently do so. Just by it juts out an 
old rugged oak, the former sheltcrof "Dun- 
craggan's widowed dame." From tbe height 
of the island, we had a fine view ; behind i» 
was Coir-nan-Uriskin, the Goblin's cave; 
belbre us, tbe place where Fitz-James Gnt 
came in sight of the take and island. Far- 
ther up was the point of interview, where 
Boderick discovered himself to Fiti-James, 
be &c. 1 detail these matlen to you a* I 
received them from our guide, who, as the 
manner is with these people through the 
whole British empire, at least so far as mv 
in£>rmation or experience goes, had drilled 
himself to the repetition of a sort of parrot. 
Btoiy, talked of FilWames and Ellen, and 
quoted Scott, without attaching any very 
distinct idea either to the names or the 
poetry. This island has, in more modem 
and iess romantic days, served as a retreat 
for whi&ktj-dislillers and smugglenk After 
a reasonable time spent in surveying tbe 
prospect, 1 was set ashore by my Manches- 
ter Irieods, on the beach opposite tbe land- 
W e exchanged addresses, and parted, 
er myseli', with mutual regret. They 
proceeded up the lake towards Tarbel, and 
left me to pursue my route for Callander. 
Having heard the guide observe, that the 
road by which wo came through the Tro- 
Bachs was not the ancient one, I inquired 
into the matter, and was informed, that the 
old path was circuitous and rooualaiDous, 
impassable by any wheel-carriage, but it 
might, he added, be passable by foot pas- 
angers. Upon the faith of ibis "might 
?,' and with the temptation which th^ 
idea of a difficult path holds out to a pedes- 
trian in search of adventures, and armed at 
all poiuts against the elements, I undertoiA 
it, and luund it sufficient to satisfy tbe ex- 
pectations of any adventurer, whose ambi- 
tion does not go the length of perilling life 
or limb. 1 waded through mosses and boga, 
fought through heather and fern, and hopped 
from stone to stone, down tbe course of 
brooks. That Fitz^ames should have loat 
his "gallant gray" in such a place, wu 
matter of do surprise to me, as I passed the 
spot where I suppose tbe event to have hap- 
pened, ft'o horse of these degenerate day* 
could have got there at alL About tbia 
time the usual r.iin-slorm began to threaten, 
but did not commence tiU I had reached 
terra firraa again, and very fortunately for 
me, as I could ill have spared a hand to bold 
an open umbrella, inasmuch as all four cs- 
tremities generally found full employment 
in these " haunts of the gor-cock and th« 
deer." Tbe stillness which reigns in these 
Highland deserts is vety remarkable. Im 
(he wildest aod most barroD places in New 
England, at least so far as my knowledge ex- 
pends, one always bean some sound; even in 
a iMlmst.weiitbM. the lieei ni tx^m 
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make a slig^ht murmur, or some animal or 
bird rustles among the dry leaves ; but here 
the silence is frequently deathlike, the ferns 
and heaths are too low to be affected by a 
light wind, and there are very few trees, 
and those small and stunted. This produces 
something of the same effect on the mind as 
the stillness of night ; the excitability of the 
sense of hearing, to speak after the manner 
of the Brunonians, is accumulated; the sound 
of one's own footsteps, the rattling of a stone, 
which you have accidentally displaced and 
rolled down a declivity, or any noise, how- 
ever slight, strikes it unpleasantly. One 
walks orstamds, in such circumstances, ^^ ar- 
rectis auribus," and with a sort of feeling of 
expectation that scAnethiog is about to come 
of all this. I almost looked to see 

From shingles gray the Unces start, 
The brackea bush sand forth the dart. 

But nothing was to be seen more lively than 
«< brackens green and cold gray stone,'' and 
without further adventure, I arrived again 
in safety at Stewart's. Here I saw, for the 
first time in my life, a British nobleman ; 
not a sprig of Scotch quality, but a real 
Eoglish marquiss, with a travelling tutor ; 
by which sight, as you may well imagine, my 
plebeian eyes were wonderfully refreshed. 
From Stewart^s I marched stoutly along the 
banks of Lochs Achray and Vennachar, two 
beautiful sheets of water; passed Lanrick 
mead, the Brigg of Turk and Glenhuiasa, 
and about three o'clock, reached Coilan- 
togle ford, which is now crossed by means 
of a stone-bridge ; just beyond is CsUlander, 
where, being '*far past Clan Alpine's ut- 
most guard,*' I paus'Hi for a while, to re- 
cover a little from the effects of the rain, 
which had accompanied me during Uie lat- 
ter part of the way. This was the first vil- 
lage I had seen since 1 left Leven; it is 
quite a considerable one for the situation, 
and contains a thousand inhabitants. Here 
I entered again upon the Low Country, and 
directed my course towards Doune, which 
was distant eight miles. The evening soon 
became so dark and misty, that little of the 
countrv could be seen. About four miles 
from Callander, I overtook another pedes- 
trian, and walked along with him the re- 
mainder of the wuy. He was a native of 
Stirling, and spoke the abomioable paioii 
of that shire. He afforded me much amuse- 
ment by his abuse of the Highlands, where, 
he informed me, he had sometimes been, and 
where the people could jabber nothing but 
Gaelic, and eat barley-bannocks without a 
grain of white-bread, meaning thereby oat- 
cakes^ — which are about equal in quality and 
flavour to our Indian hoe*oaku. Just before 
entering Doune, we passed the seat of ^r 
John Murray, the present chief of the Mc 
Gregor clan. You may perhaps recollect 
to have seen in a child's book, called the 
Chapter of Accidents, the picture and ac- 
count of a tiger rushing upon Monro, and 
-wounding him mortally. This Sir John 
Murray, as my oompanion informed me, 
was thfin present, and slew the tiger, whose 
bead now hangs in his halt We reached 
i)oune about seven o'clock, in a dark and 
druuslf ^Teniog. Tlie -tcOMMBodalioiM of 



the inn were not of the fint order, but aflter 
walking ^se and twenty miles, one is not 
apt to be critical about such matters. Just 
beyond the village are the ruins of Doune 
castle, which is not now in quite so good 
repair as it was when king James suUed 
from it on the morning of the ^ chase." It 
affords at present a residence for beings of 
a more aerial nature, not ghosts or sprites, 
at least as far as 1 know, but crows, a sort 
of gentry, who, with a taste like that of 
Sultan Mahmoud's owls, have appropriated 
to themselves the ruined towers ana clois- 
ters in this country, wherever they could 
find them; they are termed rooks here, and 
I beg their pardon and yours, for callii^ 
them by such an every<day appellation as 
that of crow ; but notwithstanding all my 
endeavours at the romantic and poetical, 
the original sin of giving things their right 
names will now and then get the ascendan- 
cy. From the castle I took my departure, 
with Waveriey and Balmawhapple, for Stir- 
ling, a distance of nine miles. It is almost 
unnecessary to mention that the morning 
was beautiful; about four miles from Doune 
I crossed the Teath, by the bridge of Allan, 
and soon came in sight of the object of my 
destiuation, which, from its elevated sitfia- 
tion, is visible for some distance. As I drew 
near, 1 enjoyed the view of one of the most 
beautiful scenes in Scotland. The road is 
considerably above the level of the carse,or, 
as we should call it, intervale, and cue can 
see its whole extent, with the Forth, whidi 
we left at Aberfoyle, now swelled to a re- 
spectable size, winding through it. This 
carse is a process, if I may be aliowed to 
be professional, of the lowlands, extonding 
like a wedge, between the hills on each 
side, and from about the middle of it the 
eminence on whioh Stiriing is built, arises 
gradually, and terminates in a precipitous 
bluff, something like a headland which has 
been worn by the waves; on the brow of 
this stands the castle, while the town is on 
the acclivity, which leads to it It was on 
this carse that Mr Jinker's steeds had occa- 
sion to show their mettle, when their com- 
mander, like another British leader, on a 
later occasion, and in a scene nearer home, 

so bravely led them on, 
And spirited the troops to — run. 

Crossing the Forth by a stone bridge, I en- 
tered Stirling. The town presented noth- 
ing remarkable ; it looked pleasant enoogfa 
in the sunshine. If I had had a compankm, I 
should have staid some time here, examined 
the fortress, &c, and I dare say, it will seem 
strange to you that I did not ; but if any 
one of you should ever happen to walk two or 
three days in succession, through a strange 
country alone, you will wonder less ; one's 
enthusiasm is very apt to cool, unless he has 
some friend to particnpate in his pleasures 
and troubles ; certainly my zeal for moun- 
tains, floods, and antiquities, was on the 
wane ; so I remained here but a few hours, 
and then set forward for Falkirk, about a 
mile from Stirling passed the mins of Cam- 
binnKenneth Abbey, and one and a half 
further crossed Bannock«lmni, near the fieid 
of battle. The eo«Btry» fiir Iboioezt hl 



Bulee, was very beautiful, but I recollect bo 
object of any great importance. Here I 
crossed the Carroa river, and after two 
miles more, passed under the grand canal, 
whioh connects the Forth and Clyde, and 
entered Falkirk eariy in the aAeraoon; 
this is a very antique looking town, but un- 
fortunately 1 was precluded by certain con- 
sequences of a new pair of shoes, from go- 
ing about it, or proceeding farther on my 
walk, which was the more troubleeome, as 
this proved to be the first day gince I left 
Glasgow, which was throughout clear and 
serene. The following roomii^, as if to 
make up for so much extra fair weather, 
was as dull, misty, and fnuggy as one would 
wish to see; and as my walking gear was still 
out of order, I had the alternative of taking 
the coach for the remaining distance to Ed- 
inburgh, or spending the day in a gloomy- 
inn, whioh last being little less than a chal- 
lenge to the blue devils, was rather too great 
a hazard ; and I departed accordingly. Eight 
miles from Falkirk, we passed through Lin- 
lith-gow, whme is the cathedral in which 
the apparition appeared to king James, be- 
fore the battle of Flodden, and reached Auld 
Reekie about one o'clock. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of a stormy day, I was at 
once fully satisified that this was the most 
beautiful city i had ever seen, and I have had 
no reason since to alter that opinion. We 
entered H by the wi^ of Prince's street, and 
as the coach was driven along this magnifi- 
cent avenne, the crowds of human creatures 
which thronged it, reminded me of the work- 
ing and fighting pismires of Africa, traversing 
the galleries of their wonderful structures. 
The coaoh oo which I was perched seemed 
like a baby-house toy, drawn by a team of 
little atomies; and when I was set down at 
last with my bundle and umbrella, in my 
travelling dress, without a single acquaint- 
ance, or letter of introduction, — for I had 
left them with my baggage at Glasgow, — ^I 
felt in its full force the ** solitude of a crowd," 
and with Will Marvel, I «« cannot deny, 
that I did for some time suffer melancholy 
to prevail upon me, and wish myself safe at 
home." Luckily I happened to have that in 
my pockets which tiie people were disposed 
to recognise as an acquaintance, and which 
introduced me to very tolerable aommoda- 
tions. Still I was alone, and unwilling, on 
accotmt of the appearance of my externlJ 
man, to perambulate the atreets of a city; 
so that I had every prospect of spending the 
time betvreen my own arrival and that of 
my baggage, in a manner which none of 
you will envy. My first step, in these cir- 
cumstances, was to despatch a requisition 
for the aforesaid baggi^, the second, only 
one of you will probably be able to conjec- 
ture, — T — alone will know it by intuition. 
The only alternative in such cases, as he is 
well aware, is the Circulating Library ; an 
invention which takes rank with that of the 
steam-engine or the printing press ; thither 
I repaired, and arming myself with Scott's 
last novel, set the azure demons at defiance. 
I have thus giren you an account of ray 
journey from Glasgow, and you will perhs^ , 
think that I have made thejnost of it; and 
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like Marvel again, have endeavoured to 
make a story of what, if told in proper 
terms, would be only that the roads were 
sometimes rough and sometimes dirty, and 
that' the weather "presented the usual vi- 
cissitude of rain and sunshine." Farewell. 



POETRYi 



THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 

When Sprinc, to woods and wastes around, 

Brought bloom and joy again ; 
The murdered traveller's bones were found. 

Far down a narrow glen. 

The fragrant birch, above him, hung 

Her tassels in the sky ; 
And many a vernal blossom sprung, 

And nodded, careless, by. 

The red-bird warbled, as be wrought 

His hanging nest overhead. 
And fearless, near the fatal spot. 

Her young the partridge led. 

But there was weeping far away. 

And gentle eyes, for bim, 
With watching many an anxious day. 

Grew sorrowful and dim. 

They little knew, who loved him so, 

The fearful death be met. 
When shouting o'er the desert snow, 

Unarmed, and hard beset 

Nor how, when round the frosty pole 

The northern dawn was red. 
The oKMintain wolf and wildcat stole 

To banquet on the dead. 

Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 

They dressed the hasty bier, 
And marked his grave with nameless stones, 

Vnmoistened by a tear. 

But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 

Within his distant home; 
And dreamed, and started as they slept, 

For joy tliat he was come. 

So long they looked— but never spied 

HiJ« welcome step :igain. 
Nor knew the fearful death he died 

Far dqjini that narrow glen. B. 






The aspiring lark up from the reedy river 
Mounted, on cheertul pinion ; and she sat 
Casting smooth pebbles into a clear fountain. 
And marking how they sunk ;— and oft she sighed 
For him that perished thus in the vast deep. 
She had a sea>shell. that her lover brought 
From the far distant ocean, and she pressed 
Its smooth cold lips unto ber ear, and thought 
It whispered tidings of the dark blue sea ; 
And sad, she cried, " The tides are out!— and now 
I see his corse upon the stormy beach !" 
Around her neck a string of rose-lipped shells, 
And coral, and white penrl, was loosely hung, 
And close beside her lay a delicate fan, 
Made of the halcyon's blue wing ; and when 
She looked upon it, it would calm her thou^its 
As that bird calms the ocean, — for it gave 
I Moumliil, yet pleasant memory. Once 1 marked. 
When thiougb the mountain hollows and green 

woods. 
That bent beneath its footsteps, the loud wind 
Came with a voice as of the rebtless deep. 
She raised ber bead, and on her pale cold check 
A beauty of diviner seeming came: 
And then she spread her hands, and smiled, as if 
She welcomed a long absent friend,— and then 
Shrunk timorously tock acain, and wept. 
I turned away : a multitude of thoughts, 
Mournful and dark, were crowding on my mind 
And as I left that lost and ruined one, 
A Uvine monument that still on earth 
There is warm love and deep sincerity, — 
She gazed upon the west, where the bine sky 
Held, like an ocean, in its wide embrace 
Those fairy islands of bright cloud, that lay 
So calm and quietly in the thin ether. 
And then she pointed where, alone and high. 
One little cloud sailed onward, like a lost 
And wandering bark, and fiunter grew, and fainter. 
And soon was swallowed up in tl^ blue depths. 
And when it sunk away, she turned again 
With sad despondency and tears to earth. 

Three long and weary months, — yet not a whisper 
Of stern reproach for that cold parting ! Then 
She sat no longer by her favourite fiMintain! — 
She was at rest forever. H. W. L. 
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which have given rise to this undue degree 
of vividness. ^^ It is therefore chiefly for the 
pnrpose of explaining snch laws, that the 
present dissertation is written. Bat I here 
enter into a perfectly new field of research, 
where far greater difficulties are to be en- 
countered than 1 anticipated. The extent 
of them can indeed be only estimated by the 
metaphysician.'' The laws which govern 
the vividness of our feelings, Dr Hibbert 
explains in the various transitions which the 
mind undergoes ; Ist From perfect sleep to 
the common state of watchfulness; 2d. From 
the ordinary tranquil state of watchfulness 
to that condition of extreme mental excite- 
ment which is coficeived to be necessary 
for the production of spectral illusions ; 3d. 
From perfect and imperfect sleep to dreams 
and somnambulism. These laws meet with 
very striking illustrations ; which, the au- 
thor adds, **are not more numerous than 
the treatise requires, as my object is, not 
only to render the principles which I hare 
inculcated, as intelligible as possible, but to 
direct the attention of the reader, less to 
the vulgar absurdities which are blended 
with ghost stories, than to the important 
philosophical inferences, which are fre- 
quently to be deduced from them. The 
subject of apparitions has, indeed, for cen- 
turies, occupied the attention of the learn- 
ed ; but seldom without reference to super- 
stitious speculations. It is time, however, 
that these illusions should be viewed in a 
perfectly different light; for, if the conclu- 
sions to which I have arrived, be correct, 
they are calculated, more than almost any 
other class of mental phenomena, to throw 
considerable light upon certain important 
laws connected with the physiology of the 
human mind.'' 



THB LUSATIC GIRL. 

Most beaotifuU mwt gentle ! Yet how lost 
To all that gladdens the fiiir earth; the eye 
That watcJied ber being; the maternal care 
That kept and nourished her ; and the calm light 
That steals from our own thoughts, and softly rests 
On youth's green vallies and smooth-sliding waters. 
Alai'. few suns of life, and fewer winds. 
Had witliered or had wasted the fresh rose 
That bloomed upon her cheek ; but one chjU frost 
Came in that early Autumn, when ripe thought 
Is rich and beautiful,— and blighted it ; 
And the fair stalk grew languid dav by day. 
And drooped,— and drooped, and shed its many 

leaves. 
*Tis said tliat some have died of love, and some. 
That once from beauty's high romance had caught 
Love's passionate feelings and heart-wasting cares. 
Have spumed life's threshold with a desperate 

foot: 
And others have gone mad, — and she was one ! — 
Her lover died at sea; and they had felt 
A coldncift for each oilier when they parted; 
But love returned again, and to her ear 
Came tidings, that the ship which bore her lover 
Had sullenly gone down at sea, and all were lost. 
I saw her in her native vale, wlien high 



A popular and very interesting work has 
been lately published by Dr Hibbert, enti- 
tled '* Sketches of the Philosophy of Appa- 
ritions." The general plan of the work 
may be best described in the words of the 
author himself. 

^ In the first place," he observes, *^ a 
general view is given of the particular 
morbid affections, with which the produc- 
tion of phantasms is often connected. Ap- 
paritions are likewise considered as nothing 
more than ideas, or the recollected images 
of the mind, which have been rendered more 
vivid than actual impressions." In a second 
part of this work he says, '* My object has 
been to point out, that in well authenticated 
ghost-stories, of a supposed supernatural 
character, — the ideas which are rendered 
so unduly intense as to induce spectral illu- 
sions, may be traced to such fantastical ob- 
jects of prior belief as are incorporated in 
the various systems of superstition, which for 
ages have possessed the minds of the vulgar." 
In the succeeding, and by far the most con- 
siderable part of this treatise, the researeh 
is of a novel kind. Since apparitions are 
ideas equalling or exceeding in vividness 
actual impressions, there ought to be some 
importuit and definite laws of the mind 



OCCASIONAL ABUNDANCE AND BUPPOSXD MI- 
GRATION OF FISLD-MICE. 

Feld-mice appeared in extraordinary 
numbers in Morvem (Scotland) about the 
year 1809 or 1810. They were first observed 
in the month of August, and disapp&u«d 
during the ensuing winter. They were most 
numerous in the north, on Loch Sunart side 
of Morvem, where the country is wildest 
and most rugged, and where there is least 
arable land. On the coast of the sound of 
Mull, their numbers were comparatively 
trifling. They also infested the districts of 
Sunart, Arduamurchan, Moidart, Arisaig, 
and Ardgour. In Morvem, during the 
months of August and September, any spot 
of fine pasture in the hills was cut in roads^ 
close to the ground. The grass, cut by the 
root, lay withered. Bushes were also cut 
by the root in the same way, and the white 
interior substance gathered into heaps for 
nests. About the end of October and begin- 
ning of November, in woods and low grounds 
preserved for winter grazing, the grass was 
found cut the same way as in the hills. The 
bark of young wood was frequently g^nawed 
off, and the gpnound perforated to such a de- 
gree, in making their subterraneous resi- 
dences, that it often yielded to the foot in 
walking. These subterraneous residttioe^ 
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it is supposed, were intended for winter, 
<luarterB. It was observed that the nests of, 
the mice, above and below ^pround, all com- 
municated with each other by an amazing 
number of these cross roads, formed by cut- 
ting' the gprass close to the ground; and 
every nest was invariably connected, by 
means of these roads, with some place 
where there was water. In Morvem, and, 
it is believed, in every quarter which the 
mice infested, they were most numerous in 
those farms where there is least crop; and 
upon the whole, they destroyed much less 
crop than grass. This did not proceed from 
a want of relish for com diet ; for, in one 
farm in Morvem, where there is very little 
arable ground, the crop was completely de- 
stroyed. Even every square foot of the roof 
of the barn was perforated; and a great 
many of the stobs (sharp-pointed rods for 
fasteoing the thatch^ nearly cut through. 
It has been observed that mice are more 
numerous during wet than dry seasons. 
During the winter of the year in which 
they were numerous beyond all others, a 
long continued and severe frost took place, 
and they then disappeared. It is supposed 
they perished for want of food or water. 
All opinions regarding tlie amount of dam- 
age done by these mice, to the pastures, are 
mere conjectures, but it must have been 
very considerable. In one tenement at 
Moidart, having a stock of two thousand 
aheep, it was estimated as equal to that of 
three hundred sheep of an overstock. In 
Ardgour, on the grounds around Colonel 
Maclean*s residence, the mice destroyed an 
immense number of fir plants, and other 
young trees, >by eating away the bark a lit- 
tle above the root. So bent were they here 
on mischief, that old women, with cats, were 
stationed at different points, in huts, throug'h 
the plantations ; at least it is generally re- 
ported that such was the case. It is not 
likely that these establishments could give 
any effectual check to their depredations. 
It is net probable that there was any thing 
like an inwuion of this country by the mice 
at the time they were so uncommonly nu- 
merous. It is more probable, that there was 
something in the season peculiarly favoura- 
ble to their increase. There is always a 
considerable number of field-mice in the 
woods, where they live by hoarding up, 
under ground, great quantities of hazel- 
nuts ; and in soft, moist ground, where there 
is long, rank grass, or where the ground is 
coated with moss or fog, many of their nests 
and roads may be found under cover of the 
moss or grass. No facts occurred that would 
lead one to suppose that they migrate from 
one district of country to' another. 

VELOCITY OF SOUND. 

A valuable and elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the velocity of sound, has been 
made at Madras, by Mr Goldingbam. Va- 
rious different measures of the velocit}'^ of 
sound, had been obtained by different ob- 
servers, but the discrepancies in their obser- 
vations were not supposed to arise from the 
condition of the atmosphere. Mr Golding- 



bam made his ezperiments with two guns, 
at the distances of t9,547 feet and 13,923.3 
feet. They were twenty-four pounders, 
charged with eight pounds of powder, and 
the experimenu were continued during the 
latter part of 1820, and the whole of 1821. 
The following table contains the substance 
of these numerous and well conducted ex- 
periments ; and it is curious to remark, how 
the velocity gradually increases towards the 
middle of the year, and again gradually 
diminishes. Mr Goldingbam conceives that 
this regularity would be still greater, with 
the mean of several years' observations. 

Velocity of sound in 
MoniKs. a Meeond^ infeeL 

January 1101 

February 1117 

March 1139 

April 1145 

May 1151 

June 1157 

July 1164 

August 1163 

September 115i 

October 1123 

November 1101 

December 1099 

Mr Goldingbam has also recorded the 
state of the barometer, thermometer, and 
hygrometer, at the times of his observations. 
He concludes, that for each degree of the 
thermometer, 1.2 feet may be allowed in the 
velocity of sound for a second ; for each de- 
gree of the hygrometer, 1.4 feet ; and for 
0.1 of an inch of the barometer, 9.2 feet 
He concludes, that ten feet per second is 
the difference between the velocity of 
sound in a calm and in a moderate breeze ; 
and 21^ feet in a second, or 1275 in a min- 
ute, is the difference, as the wind is in the 
direction of the motion of sound, or oppos- 
ed to it. 

JOURNAL INUTILE. 

A French Journal has just been set up at 
New York, under this singular, but rather 
attractive title. It is published every Thurs- 
day, in a pamphlet of about twenty pages, 
and h&s now reached its third number. The 
editor proposes to pass "from grave to gay ;" 
to deal in politics, literature, foreign intelli- 
gence, especially news from his own France ; 
and to have a hand in all the pleasant topics 
of the day. One of his most inviting prom- 
ises is, to tell his readers so much of what is 
doing in Paris, that they will almost forget 
the distance that separates them from that 
capital of taste and the arts. 

It is really surprising, that in a city like 
New York, which so swarms with foreign- 
ers, where there is at least one church at 
which the service is performed in the French 
language, and where that language is so gen- 
erally understood, a plan of this kind should 
not have been sooner thought of. 

The present attempt is very creditable, 

and cannot fail of becoming popular, if the 

editor's skill in choosing and managing his 

subjects proves equal to his style of writing. 

A Lover of French LUercUure. 



to forwaxd to us, regularly and seasonably* 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or 
recently published. As they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is particularly 
desired that the exact titles be stated at 
length. 

%*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the differ- 
ence. C. H. & Co. 
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All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 



CUMMINGS, HILUARD, & CO. 

Propose puUishlng a CollecUon of 
American Poetry, under the title of 

ANTHOLOGIA AMERICANA, 

OR SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 

AMERICAJf POETS, 

The extracts which have been prepared 
for this publication, will make three or four 
volumes, crown octavo ; and they will com- 
prise such portions of the works of our 
writers, as will present a fair specimen of 
the actual poetical talent of our country. 
The degrees of merit will, of course, be va- 
rious ; but it is the Editor's intention to ad- 
mit only such articles as shall have some 
claim to a place in the collection, either on 
account of their own intrinsic merit, or of 
the rank which their authors have hereto- 
fore held in the public estimation. 

The little volume lately published in 
London, under the title of *' Speciment of 
the American Poetty'^ was (to sav nothing of 
the merit of some of the articles selected) 
too limited to meet the wishes of those 
readers who take an interest in this subject; 
and the specimens were too iew in number 
to answer the purposes of such a work. 

From the marks of genius which are dis- 
played by some of our native poets, the 
editor has been led to believe^fnorhaps not 
uninHuenced by partiality fb/^us native 
country] that there are quite as strong and 
decisive indications of a national taste for 
poetical composition, as is acknowledged in 
the sister art of painting ; in which our 
country has already attained a rank that 
could not have been expected at this early 
epoch. 

It is the intention of the Editor that the 
work shall be accompanied with a General' 
Introduction, partiy of a critical, and partly 
of an historical nature. The plan has been 
communicated to several authors, who have, 
without exception, expressed Iheir consent 
and approbation in the most flattering 
terms ; and the Editor now feels no haz- 
ard in anticipating the same liberality in 
those from whom he has not yet had oppor- 
tunity to obtain an answer. The Editor 
considers it unnecessary to be more partic- 
ular on the present occasion ; such other 
information as may be requisite, will be 
given in a Prospectus of the work at r 
future day. 
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H. C. CAREY k, L LEA, 
Phiktde^hia — Hove in Prttf^ 

Cooper (sir Astley) on Fractures and 
Ditlocations. With Notes and additionc» 
bj J. D. Gfxloian, M. D. In octavo, with 
20 plates. 

Guide to the Lakes. In 16mo, with 
Maps and Phites. 

Tales of a Traveller. Second edition. 

Coxe^ American Dispensatory. Sixth 
edition. 

Weems^ Life of Marion. New edition. 

Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 

Johnson on the Liver. 8vo» 

English Common Law Reports. By Ser- 
g'eant and Lowber. Vols 4 and 9. 

A Treatise of the Diseases of Children. 
By W. P. Dewees, M. D. 

Chitty's Plcadins^s. Fifth American edi- 
tion. With Notes and References, by E. 
D. Inp^raham, Esq. 3 vols, royal 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Coporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. Royal 8vo. 

Dig^t of American Reports. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. Vol. 4, containing^ the Re- 
ports of the Eastern States. (Vols 1 and 3 
pnblished.) 

Diction aiy of Pathology and the Prao- 
tloe of Medicine. In one large roL dvo. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica, or American 
Medical Botany. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D. Second edition. In 2 vols. 4to, 
with 50 coloured plates. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of the St Peter's, Lake Winnipeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Long, Major U. S. En- 
gineers. Compiled from the Notes of Ma- 
jor Long, Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the par^, by Wil- 
liam H. Keal^ng, A. M. &c. fcc &c. Pro- 
fessor of ||ineralogy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 
2 vols, with plates. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences; supported by an 
AsMxnation of Physicians, and edited by N. 
Chapman, M. D. No. XVII. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the English Courts of Common Law. 
Vol. 3d, containing, 1st, Holt's Nisi Prius 
Reports, and 2d, Starkie's Nisi Prius Re- 
ports. 
Jan. 1. 

VALUABLE BOOKS, 

IjATELY received from Germany, and 
for sale by CcMxnvcs, Hilliakd, te Co. 
No. 1 Comhill. 

Taciti ^Comelii) Opera, quae extant, Re- 
censait Lipcius. Antverpiie, 1607. fol. 

Catnlli, Tibnlli, et Propertii Opera. Ex 
typis Boskerville. BlrminghamsD, 1772. 



Idem, in Ruttian binding. 
QuintlUani Institutionet Oratories, cum 
Commentario. 

Csdsar (Julius) cum notis Variorum et J. 
6. Gnevu. Lugd. BaL 1713. 8vo. 
Florus (L. A.) cum Notis Variorum. Am- 
steL 1660. 12mo. 

Livios, apud Elzeviros. 3 torn. Lngd. 
Bat 1644. 12mo. 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Historica. 

Edidit Eichstiidt. Hal. Saxonum. 1800. S 

vol. 8vo. 

Taciti Opera. Lips. 1714. 2 voL 12mo. 

Quintiliani (M. Fab.) Declamationes. 

Lutet 1580. 

Taciti (Comelii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 
5 tom. in 4. Mannhemii, 1780-81. 12mo. 

12roo. 1590. 

Quinctiliani (M. Fabii) Opera. Biponti, 
1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 

Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Rhunkenius. 
Lugd. Bat. 1779. 8vo. 

Annseus Florus. Edidit Dnkerus. Lugd. 
Bat 1744. 8vo. 

Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronorius. Lugd. 
Bat 1748. dvo. 

Oratores Attici, ex recenskine Imm. 
Bekkeri. 3 tom. Berolini, 1823. 
Suetonius. AmsteL 1668. 
Ciesar (Julius), ex emendatiooe Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat 1635. 

Suetonius, cum notis Boxhoniii. Traj. 
Bat 1715. 

Q. Curtius, apod Elseviros. Amste.l. 
1670. 

Ovidii Opera. Edidit Burmannus. Traj. 
Bat 1714. 3 vol 
Valerius Maximas. Lugd. Bat 1640. 
Tacitus. Edidit Boxhoniiua. 
Lucanus. Edidit Famabins. AmsteL 
1651. 

Florus. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat 
1657. 
Horatius Flaccus, Traj. Bat 1713. 
Velleius Paterculus. Amstel. 1678. 
Cicero de Officiis. Amstel. 1690. 
M. Valerius Martialis. AmsteL 1629. 
Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Re- 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 

Livii (Titi) Historic, curante Draken- 
borch. Stutgaidiae, 1820-3. 6 voL 
Curtii (Quincti) Alejcander Magnus. 12mo. 
Lugd. Bat 1658. 

Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat 12 voL 8vo. 
BiponU, 1781. 

Quintiliani Opera. 4to. 
Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat ex re- 
censione R Wells. 4 voL 8vo. Lips. 1801. 
Curtii Rufi (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 
Har. Com. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorum. Amstel. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 4 vol. in 3. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Salustius, et L. Annaeus Flo- 
ras. Ex typis Baskerville. 4to. Bir- 
minghamaf,, 1773. 

Chr. Gottl. Heync Publius Virgilius Ma- 
ro, vanctate Icctionis et perpetu& adnota- 
tione illustratus. 4 vol. Lips. 1803. 

Ciceronis Opera. 10 voL in 9. 18mo. 
Amstel. 1658-9. 
Dkoijiii Loogini de SubUmitate Com- 



menUrius. Edidit J. Tollius. Traj. ad 
Rben. 1694. 4lo. Bomd im pmrekmtnt, 

Titus Lucretiuf Carus De Koruni llatn- 
ra. 4to. Birminghami, 1772. 

C. Velleius Patercuhis. Edidit Bvinuui- 
nus. 8vo. Lugd. Bat 1744. 

Porphy rii Opera. Edidit Jacobus de Rho- 
cr. 4to. Lugd. Bat et AmsteL 1792. 
Handsomely bound inpardunenif 

C. Plinii Secundi ranegyricus, cvrante, 
J. Arntzeniow AmsteL 1738. 4tio. Hand- 
somely bound in parchment 

Panegyric! Veteres, editi a H. J. Amt- 
zenio. Traj. ad Rhen. 179a S ton. in 1. 

Pauli Orosu Opera, Edidit a Haver- 
campus. Lugd. Bat 1767. 

Aristophanes ConKsdisB, emendat» a Ph. 
Invemizio. Lips. 17 94-1 821 « 8b«nde. Otr- 
man binding. 

Aristophanes* Wolken Eine gftgyi^i^ 

Griechisch und Deuttch. Berlin, 181 }• 4to. 
Oerman binding. 

Pindari Carmina, curavit Heyoe. Lips. 
1817. 3voL 

Pindari Carmina* Edidit Beckina. lips. 
1811. 2 torn. 

Ciceronis Epistolss. Edidit Bckvls. Ha- 
les, 1809. 6 torn. 8va 

Martialis (M. VaL) in einen Aotsiife 
Lateiniach und Deatscb, voD Ramler. Leipi. 
1787. 5 bande, 12mo. German binding. 

Plinii Panegyricua. Reoenauit Gierig. 
Lips. 1796. 8vo. 

Tacitus, ex recensioiie EmestL Lifs. 
1753. 2 tom. 

Cleomedis Circularia Doctrina de Bub- 
lunibus. Edidit J. Bake Lugd. Bat 1820. 

Lydus (Joan. Laur.) De Magiatrmtibua 
Rcipublicas Romanae. Lugd. &t 1812, 
8vo. 

llieocriti Carmina, com Veteribnt Scbo- 
liis. Edidit J. GeeL AmsteL 182a 12mo. 

Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Plato- 
nis Alcibiadem CommentariL Edidit Cre«- 
zer. Francof. ad Mosn. 1820-2. 3 voL 8vo. 

Opuscula Grascorum Veterum Sententk>- 
sa et Moralia. Gr. et Lat. Edidit Ord- 
lius. Tom. IL Lips. 1821. 8va 



The Publishers of this Gazette furakht 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of eveij 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Crermany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantitiea 
or single copies, for a moderate comoiis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have ibr sale^ 
or can procure on quite as gtiod terms m 
those of their respective publishers. 
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Journal o/lA« ConvertatiooM <^Lord Byrxm : 

J^ottd during a Sttidatct viith Aw Jton/- 

tMp oJ fuo, in (Ac ynin 1S3I oiui laSJ. 

By 7%oFfuu Jf«diDtn, £«g., 0/° tkt 94f/i 

X^jAI J>raj*«>ru, Author qf ** >4JianMrui 

Ue IFofufercr." With aJdUioiu. New 

Yoi^ 1834. ISmo. pp.304. 

The writer of these Conrenationi propmes 

to hiimclf to tapplj the want of those Up. 

main of Lord Bjioa, which, to the greal 

grief and trouble of theloTcnof icandaIou>i 

anecdotea, were ao heroically cooai^ed I0 

the flanwa, on the death of their tnbjert. 

He ia BTaristjof thatpeciet Boawell; wlio 

bad the g«ad fiirtane to be introduced 10 

Ui lordaUp at PiM, aad then to enj<^, an^i 

make notes of^hiaooOTenaUoalroci tune to 

time,dariiigr k period of about nine montli^:. 

H« tell* DC, that the iaformatiaa coDtaiitcd 

in IbU TOluRM 

ftndliai iMercoone, witMRit aa; faijanclioiu id 5f- 
crecy, asd conmineii 10 paper (orlbr rake otntti- 
tBOK 00)7. TbcT [the DDici] hars oiu been (bouti 
to anj one indiTiduBl. mat, bat Ibi (be Ibm of bit 
laanincripu, imald atTcrhanappeand beilnlhu 



All which, together with the 
the writer deapiae* "mere book- making:," 
we believe hecaoae it is printed; and are 
as well MliaSed at anj reaaooable book- 
inaker can expect na to be, that the pab- 
liaher of tbeae CouTeisaliooa waa actuated 
hj that enlarged beneroleoce, which re- 
gards the aatisfactian of the pat>lic oarioaity 
as an object of far hif her moment, than the 
gpratificatioD of private feeling. And if some 
of the more itrait-laced among the g«ntlc- 
nen on this side of the Atlantic, ahould 
stick a little at the ioqiHed doctrine of 
Captain Uedwin, that it ia lair and honour^ 
able to r«peat and publish every privaic 
conmnmiralion, whiob ia not attended wiih 
an ezpreieinjiiaGtion of secrecy, ihey Aoulri 
iticollect, that it is proreifaialij taperiluOM^ 
to oriticjae the liboralitj bj which wa arc ; 
the gainers, liearing the point of boootir 
out of the question, bowerer, Iw the pre» 
ent, we observe, that we consider reocndi/d 
conrersatiotu of this kind, as much more 
likelj to give one a just view of oharaoter, 
than any autobiography aoerer, upon tooK- 
thing the same princj^c, that laying one'^ 
ear to a ksy.hue ia often a more oertaio 
my of learning a man's real opinion, than 



gave his note for a guinea; and tha( it ' 
the early opinion of his mother, that 
young lord was, considering his opporti 
ties, « aa bad aa hi> father.'^ 

Tie twig, thus bent, was sent to Harrow ; 
and bow much the morala of his lordehip 
were inqiroved at tbia seminary, may 
conjectured from the charactor of bis a< 
ciates, and the reputation which he liiinself 
eajoyed. In one place, he says. 

All the friends of ay roatb an dsad ; either ahi 
in datiM, laiDed, or in ihe gaUies. 
And in another, 

I fba|ht Lord CsMnipe ibr wiMng d— d nlbeii 

From school he was advanced to the uni 
rersi^, where, we are infimned, that •• they 
were as glad to get rid of him as Ihey had 
been at Harrow." On leaving the univer- 
utj. Lord Byron plnnged into tbc most de- 
praving dissipation, and snSbred its inevita- 
ble consequences. 

Wiib a fortuiM an^pated befiirc I canM into 
pooeniaB of it, and a MCStlliMlon impaircil by 

wMi a jojlCH indlfiroMM to a worid Uiat wis ill 

The fruit of these travela wag Ihe Childe 
Harold, ttie publication of which placed him 
at onoe at the summit of lilBi«iy reputation ; 
and thia waa the period in the life of tliis 
nnhappj man, when it waa aJmn.vt to be 
hoped, that a soul like Byron*B would Lave 
shaken ilaelf free hoot the (ettera ul' vice 
and dabstnchery; hot they were too firmly 
rivetted, and had been worn too lon^. His 
mairiaM waa aoon followed by eeparatioo 
faxn fats wife, and eule from his country ; 



Frocn these Conversations we learn, that 
the father of I«ni Bjnn was a ^ning- 
example of genteel vice and extravagance ; 
one who miaed ladiea of fortune and spent 
their raeaej; " An oat three fortDnee," and 



_ frocD ci^ to city, in 
disgraooftil intrigues with the degraded fe- 
nuJei of Italy, and the socie^ of such bs 
Hunt, SttBUey, and Hedwin, and at last 
[erminatod in a onitide againet the barba- 
rians of the TnrkWi empire. 

We have thne given a rapid dietch of Ihe 
life of this remamable personage, who, for 
the last t«n i» twelve years, im^ excilcd so 
jTeat an uterest in the literary tFurid. \Vv 
cannot weep, with some of our [H.'-iinlic:!! 
!>rethren, the early death of one. iFbu nss 
perverting Iiii ingenuity, and pruslituline' 
bis talents to the abominable purpose of 
giving new and powerful attractions lu . 
vice, and compelling the Mnses to aeeisl I 
m rendering pollution seducbvf, aod bias- 1 
phemy clasaicaL We do not intend to ilis- 
cuBs the literary merit of the worliE< of Lord j 
ByroD,' reqieoting moat of them, tbere is but ; 
one opinion; and of their moral tendency 
<rehavespokenatkrgeinaprecediD^aum-| 
ber. Our present remarks will principally 
relate to those parts of the volume before ' 
37 



us, which describe the man, whoae charae- 
ter seems to have been aacb as we might 
expect of a soul of the b^her order, bound 
down in eternal slavery to the dominion of 
the passions, and cursed with a cootioaal 
secret longing after the good which be 
Uboured to depreciate and despise. 

Like many other eccentric penons, who 
begin by outraging society, and end in bat- 
ing it for resenting the insult, his lordship 
h^ transferred his aSections to a lower or- 
der of beings, who do not look beyond the 
present mofnent, and are always ready to 
forget, in the caresses of to-day, the n^lect 
or barsh treatnent of yesterday. Captain 
Hedwin found him at Pisa, attended bj 
nine bonn, ■ wnkcj. a boll-dog, and a maftiff. 
two cats, thiee pea-lbwli, and kkoc bens. 

The bnll-dog acted as porter, being at- 
tached to the bead of the stair-case, " by a 
ohain loitg enoogh to guard the door, and 
prevent ^e entrance of atrangers." The 
Captain, however, was conducted in safety 
past this Cerberus, by Sbelley, whom the 
"rw^'j being aoqnainted with, only noticed 
by a growL Tbe appearance of hia lordship 
ia thaa deecribed. 

ThorvaklMD'i bun is too ttun-mckad and joung 
fat Lord Byron. Noae of the eapariMi gava me 
tba lout idea of bim. I saw a nan oT abooi 6ve 
feel ttta or aicbl, ^ipaia&llv bitj yaars of age; 
■1 was s^d of BuhOB, be bait^ escaped being sbact 
and thick. Hii bee was fine, and Ihe lower pan 

SnoMlrically moulded ) tbi the lips and cbjn Dad 
II cBived and definite ontHne tfcal diMlnjiifslns 
Qredaa beauty. Hia Ibnbead was hiah, and hi* 
lamjiUs broad ; and bs bad a paleneu in hli com- 
nMMl to wiBOBSs. His hair, tlkin and 

noit become giay, aad wavad in natural 

and graceful curls over bu bead, thai was awimilat. 
ii^itulf bM to the "bald first CMai'a." He alkwed 
h u> grow longer behind than h is accustomed la be 
— oro, and at Oat lisle had isuitachias, which wera 
KsidciMUlrdBrktobebaocniBg. la cilttcisiag 
B lealute* it ndgbl. perhaps, he ssiil ibal hia eyas 



gb Md penetnle the (booEht* of odiats, 
while they nrnked the hupiratton ofliiB own. His 
' wtb were snail, tegnlit, and wUtei these,! aftsr- 
irwardt fooid, he laak great pahu to pteaerfc. 
I expected (o Aseover that be had a dob, perbaps 
eiDHK bol; but K would have been difieuh to 
ive diitlngulibed one from tbe other, aitlier ia 



It coDiiitiid of a cap of Btronc green tea, withoM 
milk or wgai. and an egg. of wUcb be ale Ifce yolk 

■Mydlgastenii weak; 1 am too bUloo,' raid 
)», 'to Mt mere than OBM »dBy. BBd gaDeiaDy Uva 
on vegetablo. To be nire I ditak two bntUes of 
wine Bt dinwT, but tbry Ibmi oely a vsgBMUa dlat. 
Juil now I live on duet and so-" ■" 
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la anotber part of the voliime, we atci 
intonned, that ha drank a pint of Hollands 
«Tery nighL 

HewudlomehnmonMiiljenoiigh— ■ Whjdoii"! 
you driok, Mcdwin? Ciin-and-TSLec it Xbt lauicF 
of all my iniplrniiai]. If you wen to drink u mudi 
u I do,yoa would write ai ecxmI v«nei: depend Du 
i1, il in the true Hippociene, 

This 19 reg-Glable diet with a vengeancL', 
mnd about ai likely to improve the drgeilion 
M the temper and morals. 

His life at Pisa was rerj uoirorra : — 

I continued to lisit him «t the same hour (twii 
o'clock) diily. Billiardi, converiatioii. oi teadiou. 
fillod up ihe inlervili till it was lime It. take our 
evroipg drlTe» ride, and piiloi-praclice- On Oul 

?ici}aeat]y met (he OtoDtess Guiccioli, with vboiu 



ibai o'clock), then drove to Ckniat Camba'a. 
CouDleu Guiccioli'i lather, paued lereial Ik 
Id bet todety, retunwd to hii palace, and ei' 






te till (B 






The CouDless Guiccioli was the wife of 
an old Italian nobleinan, who had objected 
to her iotimacy with Lord Bjron, on tlie 
rround of his beings "a fi)rei^er,aheretic, 
an Eoglisbmaii, and worse than all, a lib- 
eral." The lady, deeply offended at this 
unprecedented illiberality, complained in 
his holiness, the Pope, "who ordered her n 
separate maiotenance, oa cooditlon that slie 
should reside under her father'* roof." 

The account of bii lordship's narriagc, 
treatment of his lady, and leparatioD from 
her, baa been already published in «o many 
papen of the day, that we coniider it un- 
Decesaary to extract it here. He seems 
anxious to make it appear that his behaviour 
in this affair was not remarkably culpable ; 
but besides that his own story is bad eoougb, 
he admits, that bis own relations, as well a^ 
the lady's, that is to say all who had the 
best opportunity of knowing the truth, con- 
dmnned faia conduct- 
All Oiy fornier friends, even my cousin, Geotge 
Byion, who had been brought up with me, ind 
whom I laved as a biMher. took my wife's pan. 
He (bUowed the slream »*en it was slron^'I 
■gainst me, and can never expect any thing rtora 
me : he shall never touch a sixpenw of mine. 

Every one has heard the report of Wis 
driukiDg out of a skull ; the following it lus 
own account of the circumalance. 

There had been found by llie gardener, in dir- 
■ing, a ikuU thai had ptohalily belnnged to lomt 
Jnlly fciai or monk of the Abbey about the tintc ii 
irai dis-mon aliened Observing it lobe of ^ini 
* apcifecl state of pieBerr«IlaD.a 



BVlt^ It 






■dingly sent 
very high polish, and of a motll 
loise-thell; [Calonel Wildmaani 



drinking-cup 
coloor.likei 



bnl d»t was DOl all ^ 1 aflero-ards eitabli^wd at ili 
Abbey a ne* nrder. The merabetJ consisted <i 
Iwdve, audi eleaed myself grand niiiter, ot AbSiu 
oir Ihe Skull, a grand hrialdic tide, A set of bli.i- 
fowDi, mine diiiinguiilied from the rest, was oi 
iani, and from time to tiuM, when a paiticiik 
liaid day was expected, a chapter was held ; ili 
CTSDS «'ai filled with claret, and, in imiutlan, c 
tie Gotlu of old, passed about to ihe god* of ih 
(;oiui>toiy, wbilal many a prime jok« was cut al U 



cency for hii lordship, when they learn his 
opinion of their sex. "Like Napoleon," 
eaj* he, (and be might haie added. In the 
words of an author, whom even he was com- 
pelled to respect, 'like all rogues,"*) "I have 
always had a great contempt for women- 
Give A woman a lootring-glass and a few 
in^ar-plums, and the will be satitfied." His 
acquaintaace with them, it it true, was not 
likely to give him an exalted idea of their 
qualities. He observes that, they "were 
ilways bis bane," and with great justice. 
The influence of the aex, whether for good 
arevil.isoneof tbemig-btiest powers, which 
operate in the formation of character; and 
as there is nothing which improves and re- 
fines it like the society of virtuous women, 
so there is nothing, which can poUnle and 
debase it more than an intercourse with 
those of an opposite character. There is no 
wickedness like the wickedneM of a woman. 

Several paget of this work are devoted 
to Lord Byron's remarks on religioiL 
Tbej indicate little knowledge of the 
subject He seems unable to be a down- 
right iofidet, only wishing that he could be 
satisfied that Christianity is a fable, without 
being able to persuade himself of it Per- 
haps in this particular he was not very dif- 
ferent from many others, who endeavour to 
avoid and keep oul of tight the necessity of 
coming to a decision ; considering '' 
thing likely to lead, in any event, to 
fortablc consequences. On this subject he 
falls into the coouDon weakness of encour- 
aging hiniBeLf in hii indecision, or practical 
disbelief, by the example of eminent 
He remariu that — 

Dr JohniDn died like a ixtward, and Cowper was 
near tbooting himself; Hume weal oS the iu~ 
like a biave man, aod Voliaire't last nionHnls 
not teem to have been clouded byany feanofw) 

His lordship's own deathbed teems not 
have been troubled bj fears of the futui 
but this does not persuade ut, that his life 
was not frequently tortured by such fears, 
nor that he had not many moments when he 
wished as sincerely, as any dying penon 
whatever, that he could hope for a better 
worhj- What he wanted, however, in roli- 
gion, was made up in superstition; tor your 
infidel does not always reject Chrisr' 
I want of credulity. He believed in omen*, 
lucky days, and, above all, held that con- 
j venient laith, which layt upon dettiny the 
I faaitof one's own imprudence or wickbdnesa. 
Among other heresies. Lord Byron in- 
I dolged himself in depreciating Shakspeare, 
j the old dramatists, and the Engliih stage 
in general. The reception of his own dra- 
iDBlic attempts will probably account Ibr 
' his opinion of the taste of liis countrymen 
in thiadepartmcntof literature. Ifhcreally 
did not relish Shaktpeare, he was a more 
unhappy person than we took him for; but 
we cannot believe tbit, far many reasons. 
Amoi:^ otfaera, it seems to us totally irre- 
concilabU-with bla admiration of the Scot- 
tish novels. 
' I never tiavel without Scou't Novels,' said he ; 



Without plachig thete works of imagint- 
tion on a level with those of Shakapeare, it 
appear* to na, that the excellencies of botfc 
of the same kind ; that there is in both 
tame individuality in the character, the 
same universal truth in the tentinlents, and 
accurate and spirited driuoatiM 
of the " panions common to men in all ages 
of society, which have alike agitated the 
human heart, whether it throbbed under 
the steel corslet of the fifteenth oeotnty, 
the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, er tbe 
blue frock and white dimity waiatooat of 
the present day." 

Though little doubt can nosr exiat n- 
>pecting the real author of these novali, (be 
question, like that concerning tbe antbor of 
Uie letters of Junius, will continiie to poMeta 
a degree of interest, so long as ut oneer- 
lainty remains. The first of the followii^ 
anecdotes would be decisive, if it could be 
depended on. 

I aiked him if be was certain about Ihe Novcb 
being Sit Walter Scott's > 
'Kotl as much as owned biininlf the mtboT of 



guard, «iid, -Ay. Ir 
There he MDpp«d. 
correct himself: he 1 



The ladies will hardl j fMl much compla- ^ • Ofiil al Mid-Lothian. 



Ay. 1 might have dnoe n. but'— 
d. It u-ai in vain to attempt n 
he looked confused, and nlwved 
us embanassmecl by a precipiiala nlreat. 

'On SDOihetoccasiOn I was lo dine al Uuiray'ti 
and being in his parlour in tlie ntorulng, be told me 
I should meet Ibe author of " Waveilev" ai dioBec. 
He had received several excuiei, and the part; was 
a small ana; and, knowing ail Ibe people pscttnt,! 
wnssatiiAed that the writer ofthst novel mud have 
been, and could have been, no other than Walter 

But we hesitate about receiving it in its full 
force. Vie think it improbable that Sir 
Walter should have been to litUe on bis 
guard, on any occation when thete works 
were Ihe subject of conrersatioit; certainly, 
if be understood keepii^ his secret no bet- 
ter, his title to them would long since have 
ceased to be doubtful. We iniagine that 
Lord Byron's imagination, or Captain Hed- 
win's, or both, have improved lomcwhat 
upon the facts of the case. Several expla- 
nations of tbe second anecdote, suggest 
theiTiselves to us, as they will doubtless to 
r readers. So that if we did not believe 
other evidence, that the novels wei« 
■illen by Sir Walter, we should incUne to 
ntinue in our unbelief for any thing that 
here offcrod. While on this subject, w« 
shall extract tome other remarks, as being 
creditable both to Ihe spei^r and tbe ol>- 
jcct of ihem. 

'Of all the whien of (be day. WsUer Scott ia 
the lean jealous : he is loo confident of hii owa 
fiime 10 dread ibe rivalry of others. He does not 
thinii of good writing, ai the Tuwaot do of fever— 
that theie it only a cerlatn quantity of it in tba 

' He spoiled tbe fame of hit poetry by bii supe- 
rior praie. He has such extent and versatility of 
powers in writing, that, should hla ^ovels ever tin 
tlie pulilir, which istwi likely, be will apply himself 
to sometbiiig else, and tuoceed as vrdl. 
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Indeed the character of Scott w one of 
the few subjects, on which his lordship's 
mind teemed nniformly to dwell with pleas- 
ure. On one occasion he says, «*The sig^ht 
of his letters always does me good." And 
again— 

His (JeflRrey'i) ramming np in favoar of ray friend 
Sir Walter amused me ; it reminded me of a scbool- 
matter, who, alter floggiDg a bad boy, calls oat to 
the bead of the class, and, patting him on the head, 
^ves him all the sugar-plums. 

The following passage will show, that 
however authors may affect to despise the 
opinions of periodical critics, these opinions 
do occasionally produce considerable sensa- 
tion, tlMiugh, fortunately for the tribe, they 
do not often draw upon themselves so severe 
a counterblast 

* When I first saw the review of my ** Hours of 
Idleness," I was (iirioos ; in such a rage as I never 
have been in since. 

* I dined that day with Scroope Davies, and drank 
three bottles of claret to drown it ; but it only boiled 
the more. That critique was a masterpiece of low 
wit, a tissue of scurrilous abuse. I remember there 
was a great deal of vulgar trash in it which was 
meant for humour, ** about people being thankful 
for whst they could get,**—"* not looking a gift horse 
in the mouth," and such sUble expressions. The 
severity of ** The Quarteriy" killed poor Keats ; 
and nealect. Kirk White; but I was made of di£Eer^ 
ent stul^ of tougher materials. So far from their 
bullying me, or deterring me from writing, I was 
bent on fal^ifyiuK their raven predictions, and de- 
termined to show them, croak as they would, that 
it was not the last time they should hear from me. 
I set to work immediately, and in |0od earnest, and I 
produced in a year ** The English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.' 

We shall conclude our extracts from this 
volume with the account of the last moments 
of lionl Byron, as given by his valet Fletcher, 
in a letter to Mr Murray. 

* Although his lordship did not appear to think 
his dissolution was so near, I could perceive he was 
getting weaker every hour, and he even b^an to 
have occasional fits of delirium. He afterwards 
said, "I now begin to think I am seriously ill; 
and, in case I should be taken off suddenly, I wish 
to give you several directions, wMch I hope you 
will bo particular in seeing executed." I answered 
I would, in case such an event came to pass ; but 
cxpiessed a hope that he would live many years to 
execute tbem much better himself than I could. To 
this my master replied, " No, it is now nearly over;" 
and then added, " I most tell you all without losinc 
a moment !** I then said, *' Shall 1 eo, my Lord, and 
fetch pen, ink, and paper?"^**Ob, my God! no, 
you will lose too much time, and I have it not to 
spare, for my time Is now short,** said his lordship; 
and immediately after, *• Now, pay attention." His 
lordsMp commenoed by saying, ** You will be pro- 
vided isr." I begged him, bowevt r. to proceed with 
things of more consequence. He then continued, 
** Oh, my poor dear child !— my dear Ada ! My Uod ! 
could I but have seen hex! Give her my blessing — 
and my dear sister Augusta and her children ;— and 

you will go to Lsdy Byron, and say tell her 

«very thing ; you are friends with her." His lord- 
ship appeared to be greatly afiected ai this moment 
Here my master*s voice /ailed him, so that I could 
only catch a word at intervals; but he kept mut- 
terins; someUiing very seriously for some time, and 
would often raise his voice and say, **Pletcl)er, 
now if 3roa do not execute every order which I 
have dren you, 1 will torment vou hereafter if pos- 
sible. Here I told his lonlship, in a state of the 
greatest perplexity, that I had not understood a 
word of wluit he said ; to which be replied, ** Oh, 
my God ! then all is lost, for it is now too late ! 
Can it be possible you have not understood me f" — 
<* JVo, my Lord," said I ; ** but I pray you to try and 



inform me." — ^ How can I ?" rejoined my master ; 
*" it is now too late, and all is over!" I said, '* Not 
our will, but God*8 be done!"— and ha answered. 

*• Yes, not mine be done — but I will try ^" His 

lordship did indeed make several eflforts to speak, 
but could only repeat two or three words at a time — 
such as, ** my wile ! my child ! my sister! you know 
all— you must say all— you know my wishes:" the 
rest was quite unintelligible. A consultation was 
now held (about noon), when it was determined 
to administer some Peruvian bark and wine. My 
maMer had now been nine daj's vrithout any suste- 
nance whatever, except what I have already men- 
tioned. With the exception of a fo v words which 
can only interest those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and which, if required, I shall communi- 
cate to themselves, it was impossible to understand 
any thing his lordship said after taking the bark. 
He expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked 
whether I abouM call Mr Parry ; to which he re- 
plied, ** Yes, you may call hiiu- Mr Parry desired 
him to compose himseUl He shed tears, and appa- 
rendy sunk into a slumber. Mr Parry went away, 
expecting to find him refreshed on his return— but 
it was the commencement of the lethargy preceding 
his death. The last words I heard my master utter 
were at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th, when 
he said, '*! must sleep now;" upon which he laid 
down, never to rise sgain ! — for he did not move 
hand or foot during the following twenty-four hours. 



The good points in the character of Lord 
Byron, were general kindness and generosity 
to his servants and dependents, by whom he 
seems to have been much beloved, and his 
zeal for the civil liberty of mankind. This 
was shown in Italy, but more particularly 
in the country where he ended his career. 
To this sentiment is also to be attributed 
the favourable light in which he seems to 
have regarded the people of the United 
States. He expresses strong affoction fi>r 
his daughter, and occasionally some reg^mrd 
for Lady Byron. His faults were the con- 
sequences of bad education, and bad com- 
pany, early dissipation, and the habit of 
yielding to the impulses of passion ; and in a 
character dangerous alike to itself, and to 
society, we are uncertain whether more is 
to be pitied, or condemned. 

We have thus far gone upon the supposi- 
tion, that the Conversations, which are the 
subject of them, are authentic Since the 
above remarks were written, we perceive 
that the London papers endearonr to dis- 
credit them. There may be, and doubtless 
there are, some misrepresentations con- 
tained in Captain Med win's collection. Still 
a great deal of what is reported, agrees so 
well, both with the accounts of Loi^ Byron 
from other sources, and the opinions we 
naturally form of his character from his 
writings, that we incline to the belief, that 
they are in the main correct There are 
two obvious causes for mistakes and incon- 
sistencies in a work of this sort The first 
is, that few things are more difficult than to 
retain and correctly repeat the substance, 
and much more, the words of any conversa- 
tion, after some hours have elapsed. The 
memory of man is very treacherous, and 
besides the interval between the time when 
the words were spoken, and that when they 
were noted down,— we are also to consider 
that which in' .rveoed between the making 
of the notes and the publishing of the col- 
lection. Notes, which, as Captain Medwin 



could hardly have been very full, especially 
if we consider the time when they were 
generally madj, namely, that between two 
or three o'clock in the morning and two in 
the afternoon ; so that it is not an improba- 
ble supposition, that the memory must have 
frequently been called on to supply deficien- 
cies in the manuscripts ; and he who con- 
siders the natural growth and ramification 
of stories by repetition, will not be surprised 
to find occasionally, that some of the Cap- 
tain's ground is debateable. Another cante 
may be found in the character of Lord 
Byron himself. If the notion we have 
formed of this, from other sources, be a cor- 
rect one,— that he did not, any more than 
the majority of mankind, sdways think and 
speak in the same manner, on the same 
subject; he was sometimes angry from 
slight causes, and sometimes unjust to thoee 
whose conduct on the whole he approved ; 
he was capricious in his opinions, and hasty 
in his language;— and, if the assertions of 
Medwin respecting liis usual mode of liv- 
ing at Pisa are correct, we can hardly be 
surprised at any extravagance. Admit fur- 
ther, that these Conversations were private, 
and that his lordship had no suspicion that 
every casual ebullition of spleen, and every 
expression, uttered under the inspiration of 
his ^* vegetable diet," was treasured up to 
gratify the public voracity ; and we have a 
clue to almost any contraction that can 
be pointed out between the letter of these 
Conversations and the spirit of his written 
productions. 

There is one view given in this volume, 
which, if it approaches at all to the troth, 
and that it has some foundation we shall 
believe (whether this book shall be proved 
authentic or not), should make us sincerely 
grateful that we live under a better influ- 
ence. We mean the view of depravity, 
not merely of the people of Italy, but of 
many among the higher ranks in the British 
empire. It is a consequence of a govern- 
ment, as well as of individual conduct, 
founded on just principles, that not only 
their immediate results, but those that are 
more distant and contingent, shall be pros- 
perous and happy. We doubt not that 
among the middling classes of British so- 
ciety, public opinion is as powerful a guar- 
dian of virtue and morality, as it is in New 
England. But the misfortune is, that a class 
should exist, which may be in some measure 
above the iiifluence of this opinion. But tbe 
corner-stone of the structure of our govern- 
ment, the principle which recognises the 
natural equality of the rights of mankind, 
and refuses to admit the absurd pretensiona 
of primogeniture,— prevents the entailment 
of estates and titles; with a silent and con- 
tinual operation, obstructs the unnatural 
separation of wealth and industry, of labour 
and enjoyment; and pots an eternal im4» 
upon the elevation of a body of men, abo?« 
the control of the opinion and moral senae 
of their fellows. As yet we are a yooni^ 
people, and have allowed the natural affiso- 
tion which we must feel for the land of our 
fathers, the soil which gave birth to our 



tells us, were only intended for reference, | natioOt to make us morbidly sensible to any 
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disparaging obaenratioD on our manners and 
cmtoros, from the other side of the Atlantic 
Our republican feelings have been too ready 
to be irritated, by any intimations of our 
later birth, and induced us to show rather 
an ovenreening jealousy, that our elder 
brethren were disposed to snub us before 
company. But we are happy to perceiye the 
sigfns of a time, which is fast approaching, 
when we shall be sensible of our vast soperi- 
•rity in those fundamental points, upon which 
the true prosperity and happiness of a nation 
most depend; and have too much real pride 
to be disturiwd by any view of our deficiency 
in matters not essential ; when we shall feel 
that there are worse practices than spitting 
on the floor, and worse things than bad inns 
and bad coaches ; when we shall reflect, that 
it is neither impossible, nor very difficult, 
to macadamue our roads, and induct Betty 
Chambermaid, Dick Ostler, and Sam Boots 
into places that have never yet known 
them; and console ounelves under the 
consideration, that these things will cost 
time and money, by regarding the fearful 
price at which the nations of the old world 
must purchase, if they ever obtain them, 
the privileges which we inherit 

SkeUhu of the Hittory^ Marmtrt^ and Cum- 
tovM of the Jiorth American Indians. By 
Jamea Buchanan^ E$q, Hit Majttty** 
Cortiulfor the State o/Jfeto York, Lon- 
don. 1824. 8vo. pp. 371. 

This work was written, or rather compiled, 
in this country ; but the author is an En- 
glishman, in the service of the king of Groat 
Britain, and his Sketches were published in 
London. We may thereforo consider it as 
an English woric, intended principally to givo 
to a foreign people information respecting 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this country. 
The subject will no doubt be interesting to 
many readers; for our Indians are a pecu- 
liar people, in whose history, customs, and 
condition, tliere is much that will arrest 
and well reward the attention of every one 
who loves to look upon human nature in all 
its actual varieties of situation and character. 
Learned and able men have laboured to ac- 
quaint themselves with every thing that can 
now be learned respecting the past and pres- 
ent generations of this expiring people. In 
our own country great and successful effi>rts 
have been made to investigate the present 
condition of our Indians thoroughly, and the 
scholars of Germany have toiled with their 
usual energy and success to bring together 
all the detached parts and fragments of 
knowledge, which could be found in the 
many works published in various lan- 
guages respecting diflcrent subjects con- 
nected with diflcrent parts of this continent 
Their industry in these researehes has been 
carried to an almost astonishing degree, 
and rewarded by a proportionate success. 
Probably all the principal customs of the 
Indians are now known, and all of their past 
history is ascertained which ever can be 
learned ; with respect to their languages, it 
is enough to say, that in the ^^Miltiades," 
a work upon the general science of lin« 



gnages, there is given a delineation of the 
grammatical character oitkhiyfaur Ameri- 
can languages, and translations of the Lord's 
prayer mtoJ^^yHiine different dialects of 
these languages. Although much that is 
known upon these subjects is known bat 
imperfectly, and many facts and circum- 
stances which would throw a strong liffht 
upon important subjects, are probably be- 
yond the reach of investigation ; still much 
has been recovered and added to the mass 
of human knowledge, which mav be made 
to yield valuable instruction. AU inquiries 
respecting tlie Ajierican Indians may be 
arranged into four general divisio ns, as 
they relate to their d^racter, their religion, 
their languages, or their histoir* There 
certainly is at the present day a disposition, 
which is much more amiable than philosophi- 
cal, to g^ve these savages credit for all the 
moral ezcelleiuse and dignity which is in 
any degree compatible with their known 
condition; and to throw into deep shade, or 
perhaps apologise for, all those follies and 
vices which are attributed to them upon 
authority that cannot be questioned This 
is in great part but a reaction from the 
prejudices and fears of those days when 
they were believed to have allied them- 
selves with the powers of darkness,— -to 
«* kill and destroy by treachery, poison, and 
sorcery ;*'»when the courage of our fathers 
quailed before the sad omen of a lunar 
eclipse, because '< in the centre of the moon 
they discerned an unusual black spot, not a 
little resembling the scalp of an Indian ;"— - 
when the venerable Hubbard could find no 
language sufficiently expressive of his feel- 
ings towards these ^ perfidious, cruel, devil- 
ish, savage miscreants,"— and even went so 
far as to ^hope that God will find some 
way to cut off the deceitful enemies of his 
people, and not suffer them to live out half 
their days !" Since those days, oar relations 
with these savages have changed ;-^iey 
now are the oppressed and desolate few; — 
we are the people of the land, and they are 
the scanty, forlorn, and powerless introden, 
who are glad to hide their miseiy in any 
corner whither they may go, when we bid 
them crawl out of our way. They fought 
against us with the arrow, the bullet, and 
the tomahawk, and they fought in vain ;— 
in our contest with them, we have allied our- 
selves with pestilence and famine, and that 
fer fiercer foe to humanity than either,— 
intemperance ; and they are well nigh ex- 
tirpated. When the warwhoop disturbed 
the repose of our villages, and a savage foe 
beset every path, and men were obliged to 
bear their arms with them to the house of 
God, these ferocious and dreadful enemies 
were of necessity feared and hated beyond 
the degree which different cireumstances 
would have justified. For this there was 
excuse enough ; but it will not be reasona- 
ble that we should go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and suffer our sympathy and sorrow 
for these wretched remnants of nations, or 
even our remorse for the miseries we have 
inflicted upon them, to influence our opinions, 
when we are investigating their character 
as an important fact in the htitory of man. 



The American Indians live in a state of 
society which afibrds every enooaragement 
to the growth, and every feciiity for the 
development oif, the sterner qiuiUties of 
human nature. The nen live almost wbolljr 
by the chase, and its vicissitudes make tkeai 
habitoally patient of fetigoe and fanngcr ^x- 
their hunting grounds are aeldom ^^rw ao» 
curately divkled, and a herd of deer afiuds 
a strong temptation to pass such lines of 
separation as there may be ; and thus oocn> 
siotts for war are constantly occorring, and 
frequent wan g^ve them all the qinlitiei 
proper to the warrior. But their srarfen 
is rather chaneterined by stratagem and 
surprise than force ; they seldom fight openly 
and fiercely until all their tricio, all the 
resources of their ingpenuity are exhausted; 
to be detected and out-mancBuvxed is almoit 
the same thing as to be defeated, and the 
warrior has more frequent oooaaion to sig^ 
nalice himself by skill, or sullen, obstinate 
endurance, than by prowess in fair and open 
fight; and therefore their coonge is passive 
rather than active. Insensibility is with 
them a point of honour ; public esteem is 
made to depend upon it, anid it is carried to 
an extreme which astonishes those who do 
not recollect, that all men in all ages have 
equally acknowledged this power of pabUn 
opinion ; Curtius before the gulf in the F»- 
rum, the leader of a forlorn ^pe in modem 
days, and periiaps the Hindu devotee stand- 
ing for weeks upon a pointed cone, all illus- 
trate the power and eneigy of those feelings 
which support the Indian through his deatb- 
tortue. There is no reason to believe that 
they are by nature infMer in point of in- 
tellect to Europeans, or those of European 
descent Education has done for some of 
them all that it could do for men born 
among civilized nations, and the instances 
which have certainly occurred of half-edu- 
cated Indians relapsing into an entirely 
savage life, prove little more, than that 
there is in the absolute freedom and irre- 
sponsibility of these children of the woods, 
something which is most fascinating to the 
weakness and pride of human nature. Many 
virtues are unquestionably compatible with 
the character which their condition and 
habits both reveal and create. No doubt a 
benevolent and perfectly amiable being like 
Mr Heckewelder, might remember many 
instances of mildness, forbearance, kindness, 
and pure charity, which occurred during his 
long intimacy with them. But if, on the 
one hand, it would be unfair not to admit 
that these instances prove the Indian char- 
acter to be capable of an occasional exhi« 
bition of these fiivourable traits; on the 
other, it would be altogether unreasonable 
to infer from them, that these savages live in 
the habitual exercise of such virtues. Surely 
there cannot be any doubt, that the Indians 
are rather ferocious than mild, rather im- 
placable than fiu^ving, and rather less 
honest and trust-worthy than men among 
whom deception and stratag^em are more 
dishonourable. We do not believe that 
there is any great and peculiar mystery in 
the Indian character, or that the laws which 
govern human nature in all other cases, do 
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not apply in thit They h«Te tbeir virtnw 
and tiieir vices, and we •efl do i«uon for 
believing that tbe pmportion botweea the 
good and the bad that is in them, conatitutoi 
anj verf atrikin; diflennoe between Ihem 
and othsr men. With Ibe atnxwt pKid'Will 
to tbe cause iriiich Mr Buchanan laboun to 
adTance, we adriie bim not to re«t upon tbe 
peculiar excellence of tbeir character, their 
claims to batter treatment at our bands than 
the* have bitberto received. 

Tbe reliffioni opinions, traditions, and 
rite* of the Indians, faave been investifated 
with ^rnat care, and manjr facts have been 
ascertaineil and used in support of inaDy 
theories. That which bag attracted most 
attention, identifies these savages with tbe 
nmains of the ten tribes of IsraeL Mr 
Adair, whoee means of obtaining knowledge 
respecting tbe Indians, were veij great, and 
more latelj, Dr Boudinot, bare urged wilb 
great force, every thing which can be aug- 
gested in support of Ibis bjpolbeus. Re- 
semblances, *o«ae of whicb seem almost loo 
exact In be refemd to chance, unquestion- 
ably exist between many rites and religious 
custom* observed by tbe Indians, and those 
wbicb were impiaed by divine authority 
npontbeJews. Butitisdifficult toasoertaio 
bow far the authority for some of the most 
important may be relied on ; and, without 
adverting to the fatal objections against this 



e and peculiarities of language 
of the natives of Ibis couatiy, it may be 
safely asserted, tbat many nations of the 
old continent are at closely assimilated to 
the Jews, by an identity of religious ritual, 
as are the aborigiae* of this. Somewhat 
similar ceremooiet are practised by nations 
who have not gone beyond a certain degree 
of civilization in all parts of tbe world. 
Sacrifices, the worship of tbe princijal 
heavenly bodies, and of spiritual powen in 
rartouB forms, and some measure of vener- 
ntioD for consecrated periods and places, arc 
aliray* found among tbe savage nations of 
tbe old world, and have always been among 
them, if we may trust to the evidence of 
recoids, and of monuments which go back 
beyond all record; and tboy are now ascei^ 
tained to have existed among all tbe tribes 
of American Indians. Perhaps the only 
conclusion which can bo ralioaally deduced 
from these facts, is, that all the religions in 
the world had one comroon origin; — tbat 
there was a lime when the parents of the 
inhabitants of the earth knew, from source* 
whicb are now closed, that God is, and what 
He is, and what are the laws and relationt 
which govern and connect the various parts 
of his creation ; — and that as the weakness 
and wickedness of men varied in character 
and measure, this knowledge was lost or 
perverted in different modes and degree*. 

Peibups tlicrc have been no nations more 
Eupcrolitious than the Indian*; many in- 
fltanccs arc known of individuals losing all 
strength and beattb, from the anxiety and 
horror which some unlucky omen or fearful 
circumstunce had caused, and literally dying 
from the fear of death. A remarkable in- 
stance of Ibis is related by Ilearae, in bis 
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him (Hcsm) to kill one d . . 

SI that linM wv«rel hmidred miki diilant ' In | 
pleaie ttaii great mao.' aariht. 'sod notexpectiii;! ' 
thai BDj barai ctnild poulhl; irue from ti, I dn-n 
a xmgh ikelcb of two Ininua figures oa a pi«c« ol : 
papei. lathe attilude or wrcMling; ia ihehandni 
one (rf limn I drew tbe figure of a bayonet, pointiii- | 
lotbebnsnofiheotbei. ■Thi^' uiillta MaUn. 
sbbse, ptriating to the tgim whidi wailiaMlng tin- 1 
bajoDst, ' li I. and tb* other li your eneiDy.' < >p- 1 
porila to (bose fiium I dm a pine nee, over 
wbkhl idactdabUge human eye, and oat of tiir 
tiec jw^eeitd a hunaa hand. Thii paper I gate 
to AuuaabiKe, with lasuuctltaiitomaJultBS pL.li- 
Ue as ponilde. Tbe tbllowing year when he came 
to nade. be tafinmed nw ibac the man wai deid 
Hiloaalibee aiioicd me, ihil lbs man was ia pre- 
fect health wbto be besid of my derigu agslEisi 
tdn, but aloiast Immedialely attsrwanl becaojc 
quite gloooiy, and, lafuilnj all kinds of luiteiunce. 
in a vai]r few daji died.' 

Their jugglers and priests, of course, en- 
deavour to confirm this dispoailion, and ac- 
quire a skill and faclMW in carrying tbrotigb 
their impostures, which might well deceit o 
a wiser people. An instance of the sagacity 
of a ju^ler thus employed, whi(^ ftir 
Heckewelder relates, proves at least, tb:ti 
change* in tbe weather are indicated mon 
distinctly and eariier, than casual obaerver>< 
of (udi things would suppose. 

dromh happened In ihe'MuiUnguiD eoDUUy, lo th ,il 
every thing groirlag, even (he grass and tbe leaves 
of Ibe tree*, appeand perithiiig ; an old man imiiwiI 
Oiauu, who ipas bore on dw river Delawan. wii> 
appliHl 1 



I which I wai EOiag- 1 menlioDcd Uie circumtlaDca 
to the chief of the plKce, and told him lb«t I Iboudtt 
it imponible that we ihould have rain wliile lbs Ay 

I wai n clear ai <t theo was, and had basn for near 

I togrlbcr, iritbout iti beio^ previotnly 

by tome tign) or ctiange in the atmo- 

Bul the chief ar ^ " "' ^ 
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hia firti attempi, I 
i( happened Ihal ooe awming. when my tnuincs 
oUiced me to psu by the place where tie was » 
■OK. ai 1 knew him very well, i aikad him at on-i 
what tie wai doing* 'lamtiired,' lald be, 'torli 
a very bard day'i work.' 

SAnd. prav, what woik f 
Why. 10 bring down rain from the Af ■ 
XWbo hired you to da that ? 
The women of the village ; don't you see hbu 

lie is periihing ? 



If 



aod you ihall lie convinced of it this 

He had, by thit time, encompsned a iqDare of 
abcwl five feet each way, villi Rakei and barks, ^'^ 
that li mlgbl reiemtale a pig pea of abool three fc?t 
in heiibt, and now. with hli face upliltod ami tunk.^1 
lov'Eirdi the nonh, he muttered lomeihing. then 
cloKly iholllng np with bark the opening whli li 
iBd been le ll os the norlh lidc. he tunwd in lL» 
a„u. ni>niu>r .liij motieriag iome nordu, lowants 
invoking roioe tnperiot being, aiiJ 
gh tbe bsrk on tbe iiHitliwett «ir- 
ipening of tv™ leet, he lali I . 
linroonghl' Hearing dov.i] 
tlie liver the louDd of (mting pole* Krikiog again-i 
a canoe, be inquired of me wbai it ivu f 1 told hi in 
it tntout lodisai ^og up tbe river id makea liusii 
net for liihing. 'bend them home egain!' said tf. 
'tellthem tbat this will not be a III day fnrfiihinii'' 
1 told him to let Ihrm come on, and ipeaktoihem 
blmseir, if be pleated. He did so, and at foon a^ 
Ihey came near him, be told ibem iliat they mu^i 
by no uioani think of fiihing that day, for then 
■bould como ti lieavy lain which would wet tiKin 
allihojuKh. •Nomatler, father!' intweTnl th v 
jocular manner, ■ give o« only rain, aj 
' "- bear Ibe wakji«.' Tbeylheni 



having cut through 
'oow we fthall luive 



Otoervatioiu mDminc and evening from the river 
or fomelhiag in it.' On my retntn from Ihii ptaes 
slier ibree o'clock in the aHemoon, llic sky ilill 
continued the tsmr nntil abDui tour o'clock, when 

oat any thunder or wind, it began lo rain, and con- 
tinued lofiu-Hveial lioun logeUiei, until the giooDd 
became thoroughly soaked.' 

It wa* not until lately, that the language* 
of the American aborigine* have bi:en 
studied with great care ; and valuable re- 
tails have rewarded the lalraur bestowed 
upon these purauit*. Mr Dupunccau, who 
i* the best authority upon theae subjects, 
and whose authority is iDdispulable, declare* 
tbat, tbe American languages in general 
are copious both in word* and in grammati- 
cal forms, and tbat tbeir structure ia exceed- 
ingly melbodical and regular. That their 
peculiar and complicated forma, — which he 
calls |>oIy«ynMei(c, — appear lo characterize 
all these laaguogee, from one extremity of 
the continent to the other, and that they 
differ esientiotly from those of Ibe dead and 
living language! oftbe old hemisphere. The 
potysyntbetic construction of language, Mr 
Duponceaaexplainstomean, "that in whicb 
tbe greatest number of ideas are comprised 
in the least number of words." This is ef- 
fected in the Indian laoguages by conatmct- 
ing compound woid*, by interweai'ing to* 
gather the moat significant sounds or sylla- 
ble* of each simple word, in such a manner 
as to excite in tbe mind immediately all 
those ideas whicb the primitive words woald 
bave singly expresaed ; aod alto by combin- 
ing the vaiious part* of speech, particularly 
the verb, lo tbat the various forms and infiec- 
tions will expreas, wilb the principal action, 
the greatest possible number of tlie ideas of 
moral and physical subjects connected with 
it. Tbus there are many words of these 
languages, which are made to convey very 
difiercat ideas by the simple addition or sub- 
traction of a letter. " ff HnaeA^um" meant 
" the nut of a tree, tbe leaves of whicb re- 
semble a hand ;" and "nadhoUnttn" mean* 
"come with Ibe canoe, and lake us acrote 
the river" With regard to the similarity 
between the northern and soutbera lan- 
guages, in respect of grammatical con- 
struction, wo will give Mr Duponceao'a 
own words. It will be remembered, that 
such is the difference between the words of 
these different languages, tbat the priiicipal 
nations of America can understaad each 
other no belter, than different nations in 
Europe or A*ia. 

I bCE leave to adduce one aingle example to illui- 
ttnle VK rxliaaidiniry lioiilarily whicb tDtwili 
bclweenlhelanguiigeiDf iIm northaud loulb. The 
Abbe Molina, nmidit a number of compound verbi 
in tbe Aisucanlaa laugungit. ioalanreg the verb 
'iiuanclBclimn,' '1 do not with lo eat with him.' 
I once aiLked Ki Heckewelder wheilier ttarre was 
limilu verb in the Delaware, and lie immedi- 



npaSKi) awlypvenjen'KWnjrtH'fjw"". '! "to not 
lillag* to I eat with biio.' A atraiger featnre of n^ieii 
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in point of grammatical construction between the 
idioms of nations placed at such an immense dis- 
tance from each otl)er« cannot,! think, be exhibited, 
and with this and the references I have above made, 
I believe I may, for the present, rest satisfied. * * 
Indeed, from the view which he (Mr Ueckewelder) 
o&rs of the Lenni Lenapc idiom, it would rather 
oppear to have been formed by philosophers in their 
closets, than by savages in the wilderness. If it 
should be asked how this C4in have happened, I can 
only ansu er, that I have been ordered to collect 
and ascertain facts, not to build theories. There 
remains a great deal yet to be ascertained, before 
we can venture to search into remote causes. 

The peculiarities of the Indian Unguals 
are considered, by those competent to de- 
cide upon the subject, as decisiye against 
the hypothesis of their Hebrew origin. We 
Tfould only remark upon one fact, which 
seems to us to suggest an argument that we 
do not recollect to have seen urged. The 
Jews were separated from the nations for 
the sake of the Scriptures, which were to 
be given them ; a characteristic of these 
Scriptures is, that they teach the abioltUe 
existence of the Deity. Now this is a truth 
which no Indian language can express. An 
Indian cannot speak of being, without also 
describing the nnode of being; he cannot 
say, «' I am walking," but «* I walk,"—" I 
am eating," but " I eat ;" there is no word 
yet discovered in any Indian language, 
which answers to the verb to be. It is 
therefore a singular fact, that the phrase 
which may be called the definition of God^s 
nature given by himself, " I am that I am," 
cannot be, as far as is yet known, precisely 
and adequately translated into any language 
not of European origin, which is spoken on 
this continent. Mr Duponceau speaks of 
this circumstance, in a note to a part of his 
Report on the Languages of the American 
Indians. 

Molina, in his Grammar of the Othoroi language, 
gives the conjugation of a verb, which, he says, 
corresponds to the Latin nem, m, fui ; but I am m- 
cHncd to believe that he is mistaken, ami that this 
verb answers to stare, sto^ as in the other American 
languages. For, he says, afterwards, that it is never 
used ill conjunction with an adjective, and that to 
express, for instance, / am rich, the adjective takes 
the form of a verb, and is itself conjugated, as in 
l^iin, sapio, *I am wise,* frigto^ ' I am cold.' Nor 
is it ever used as an auxiliary in the conjugation of 
other verbs. Therefore I do not see how it can be 
applied in its mere substantive sense. In the Mexi- 
can language, Zenteno acknowledges that it is abso- 
Intcly wanting, and that it is imjpossible to translate 
into that idiom the * I am that I am,* of the sacred 
writings. (Arte Mcxic p. 30). I have in vain 
endeavoured to obtain a translation of that sentence 
into Delaware from Mr Hecke welder, and I believe 
it cannot be literally rendered into any American 
language. 

Strong proof is requisite to make a rational 
mind believe, that the Hebrew language 
could be so changed by any circumstances, 
fis that, while it became greatly improved 
in some important respects, it should have 
lost the power of conveying an idea, or 
rather a proposition, which, in its original 
form, it expressed with wonderful force and 
exactness, and upon which depends every 
thing which g^ves to that language a value 
or eaoctity. 

Tlie early history of these tribes is prob- 
bly lost ibrever. It seems almost imreason- 
ad>ie to hope, that further inquiries into their 



languages and antiquities should discover 
distinctly their origin and successive condi- 
tions, or that any record should be any where 
discovered, which would tell them and us 
whence they came, and through what 
changes they have passed. But if these 
nations have no records, they have tradi- 
tions, and the authority of these traditions 
is confirmed by many unquestionable facts. 
It is known, by the character of their lan- 
guages, that the inhabitants whom our 
fathers found in possession ot the vast re- 
gions of this continent, may be arranged 
in three principal divisions, viz. the more 
civilized Indians in Middle and South 
America, as the Mexicans and Peruvians; 
the Lenni Lenape with their kindred tribes; 
and the Huron or Iroquois nations. Besides 
these, there are the Esquimaux in the nofth, 
and many smaller and disconnected tribes in 
the south. The mounds and barrows in 
North America authorize the belief, that 
other nations once dwelt here before those 
who were found here. The Lenni Lenape 
have a distinct tradition to this effect, — that 
many hundred years since, they resided far 
to the westward of the Mississippi. That, 
having begun to migrate, after a long jour- 
ney, they reached the Mississippi, and found 
the Mengwe or Iroquois, who had likewise 
emigrated from a distant region, and struck 
this river somewhat higher up. They had 
ascertained by their spies, that a powerful 
people, who had many Iai*ge towns, dwelt 
on the eastern side of this river. This peo- 
ple were called the Talligewi or AUigewi, 
and the Alleghany river and mountains were 
named from them. When attacked by the 
Lenape and Mengwe, they were generally 
defeated ; their fortifications were taken, 
and they were obliged to migrate to the 
south leaving the invading tribes in pos- 
session of the countries in which they had 
dwelt. We suppose that these Alligewi 
became the Mexicans and Peruvians. The 
Lenni Lenape often call themselves by the 
generic name of Wapanackkiy or ^* Men of 
the East ;" and, unless we greatly misrecol- 
lect, Humboldt mentions a common tradi- 
tion among the Mexicans, that their fathers 
had come from the north. It would seem 
that the Lenape have pointed out some of 
the forts or mounds which have excited so 
much wonder, as the fortifications of the 
Alligewi. We extract the following from 
Heckeweldcr^s Historical Account 

Many wonderful things are told of this fiunous 
people. They are said to have been remarkably 
tall and stout, and there is a tradition that there 
were gianu among them, people of a much larver 
size tluin the uHest of the Lenape. It is related that 
they had built to themselves regular fortifications 
or entrenchments, from whence they would sally 
out, but were generally repulsed. 1 have seen 
many of the fortifications said to have been built by 
them, two of which, in particular, were remarkable. 
One of them was near the mouth of the river Huron, 
which empties itself into the Lake bt Clair, on the 
north side of that lake, at the distance of about 
twenty miles northeast of Detroit. This spot of 
ground H-as, in the year 17BB, owned and occupied 
by a Mr Tucker. The other works, properly en- 
trenchments, being walls or bank* of earth regularly 
thrown up, with a deep ditch on the outside, were 
on the Huron river, east of the Sandusky, about six 
or eight miles from I^ke Krie. Outside of ths gate- 



ways of each of thcs* two entrenehmeott, wlitchky 
within a mile of each other, were a naohnr ofUsp 
flat mounds, in wUch the Indiui pilot said, were 
buried hundreds of the slain Ttlligewi, wbon I itell 
hereafter, with Colonel Gibson, odl JiOigapL Of 
these enuencbments, Mr Abraham Steiner, wh* was 
with me at the time when I saw tbtni, gtwe a very 
accurate description, which was pubttshed at Phflft- 
(lelphia, in 1789 or 1790, in some periodical work, 
tlie name of which 1 cannot at present remember. 

If these traditions are believed, they still 
leave the earlier history of these tribes uii« 
known. But the same obscurity enwnpt 
the origin of other nations. There seemt 
sufficient reason for supposing that the 
American Indians are all a kindred people 
with the Asiatic aborigines; and that one 
overflow from the heart of Asia poured into 
America the ancestors of that people who 
were afterwards driven south, by hordes oC 
savages who escaped from the opposite con-^ 
tinent when it bad again become too crowded 
for all its inhabitants to remain there* and 
live. 

This hypothesis was advanced by Mr 
Clinton, in his Discourse delivered before 
the New York Historical Society, in 1811, 
and supported by no less eloquence than 
ingenuity. Since then, Mr Heckewelder's 
Historical Account has brought in confirma- 
tion of it many traditioQs and facts of va- 
rious kinds, which Mr Clinton could not 
anticipate. 

Of the literaiy character of Mr Buchan- 
an's work, much cannot be said. It is merely 
a compilation from well known writers, made 
without much method or purpose. Of the 371 
pages which his book contains, an Appendix, 
consisting wholly of extracts, occupies 59 ; 
Dr Jarvis' Discourse and Mr Duponceau's 
Report, both inserted entire, fill 100 more ; 
and of the remainder, Mr Heckewelder sup- 
plies a large portion, and Indian treaties 
and speeches, mostly reprinted from veiy 
common books, make up almost all that is 
left. We do not think that Mr Buchanan 
can point out fifty pages of his own writing, 
and those which appear to be his, are cer- 
tainly not the most valuable parts of the 
work. From the Preface, we had expected 
a somewhat different course ; he says, 

I had abandoned all intention of placiiw myself 
before the public ; but upon my arrival inI/>ndoa 
in the summer of 1820, having casually spoken of 
the interest I had taken in the present state of the 
North American Indians, it was fusK^sted,thatfrom 
mv observations and researches, wmch extended to 
other tribes than those more particularly noticed by 
Mr Heckewelder, together with extracu firom such 
pans of his useful and interesting volume, as tend to 
confirm and illustrate the facts! had collected, or 
the views I had taken of the subject, the pnblie 
might be presented with a work, m some de^m 
calculated to facilitate the adoption of measuzes ia 
favour of the Indians, 

Upon the whole, while we acknowledge 
that Mr Buchanan may do some good, by 
helping to spread the knowledge of facta, 
which have been long before the public, we 
are compelled to say, that his endeavours to 
add to the information which other writers 
had given, have been wholly fruitless. 



ConvertaUoM on J^aiural PhUotaphy ; im 
which the Elemenit of that Scimux anja^ 
miliarly explained^ and adaj^ to ifte 
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eoatpTthtntimi of Ymmg PupUi. lUiu- \ tlie a 

trattd wiU Plaltt. By Uu author r^ j nMCuan to nad, and read carefullf , tbe 



I the qnmtiaiu, it will ba 



Co»9erutioiuonChemulry,"<uid'^Con\ ivholo ofthe conlext; tbU, we 
wrMMoAt on Political Economy." ftn- ' sH Ihal ii Decenary to be done. Tbe ij»- 
prmtd by Apprapriaie Qaatioiu for thi- ' tcm, indeed, of arrangioy school booki bj 
ExatniiuUiaa of Sdioalt ; aUo by /Htuirij. cjtiestioiis and BQiwera, is by noraeani new, 
five J^ata, and a Dviionary of Phito- and wo were induced to make Ihew re- 
toplUcai Ttmu. BytheRn.J.L.BiidctA rn«rk», becauie we Lave heard doubls start- 



Seventh Amfricaa tditiim. Boston, ed with rcgaid to their uUlity. 

Tbe piMition of the plates Id the present 
(edition ia better thaik it is in the former; 
H'e think they would have bcea still more 
iiDprored had they been constructed so thai 
Ihey mig'ht be unfolded and placed immedi- 
utelr under the eye of the learner white 
reamng the explanatioD in tbe text. 
Itlake ha< also added many Notes which 
iltoslrate (he passages to which they are 
appended, and the Diclionary ofFUiiinoph- 
' ~ useful additioii. 



lamo. pp. 252. 
Wb avail ourselves of tbe opportunity el 
forded us by the publication of a new edi 
tioD of this deservedly popular work, to re 
coraiaeiidit,aatonlytoUioseinatructersw)i< 
may not alrevly have adopted it, but aU 
generally to all readers who are desirou 
of obtaining' information on the subjects c 
which it treats. The book itself has bee 
loBg before the public Mrs Bryan, the j j^^j^^^^ 

author, is advaatageously known by her ^ 

treatises on Chemistry, and on Political , 

Economy, both of which are so eicelleol ! Thtodort, 

in their kind, that they are in general 

use in our icbools and colleges; and unities 

we are much mistaken, this work has also 

taken its place as a tesUbook in many of 

our Ulersry institutions. But it is not so 

much our purpose to add lo the general 

Toicc, in commendation of the work itself, Uofland's later productions She has obey- 

a* to cat) tbe attention of tlie public to ilie ml the spirit of the age, which calls upon 

present edition of iL The editor ha* in- ^fted minds to ose their strength ' 

troduced some v^uable improrements, and - • - ^. . . 

thrown it into a form that particularly re- 

commeuls {(self to the instructert of youili. 

Any one who is coarersant with these s^ih- 

iects, cannot but hare observed, that in 

comtoittiDg lessons for re<;italion, the pui<il 

is very apt to lelcct (hose passages whii'li 

•re most easily committed, and which arc 

not generally those expressive of the moro 

importani facts; and all the urgings of Ltic 

master, in whatever shape they may be 

conveyed, are found insufficient to 



lAc Crufodcri. A Tale for 
YovlK. By MrtH<^iandt author of •*'£%* 
Son of a Otniiu," » Tht Dattghler of a 
Otniiu" and alhtr Tattt for Koung 
Ptople. Boston. 1834. IZmo. pp. '"" 
' is seldom that authors meet with more 
decided success than has attended Mr* 



of tbe young. She has imagina- 
tion, knowledge, good taate, indutlry, and 
til other qualities, if any other there are, 
irhich may encourage an author to hope for 
tune, and to seek it; but she bat loaght 
and found something belter. Her name 
will not go down to posterity, as one who 
entertained or deeply interested tbo read- 
ing world, and made large and lasting ad- 
ditions to the litenry treasures of the age, — 
but she will be remembered by parents 
, , wbo love lo give their children books which 

them to select for themselves tboae parts of | will profit while they amuse them, and sue- 
the sentence which convey the principal cesiive generations will recollect in their 
information. Under auch ci>vomstanL-t'«. I maturcr years, with grateful acknowledge- 
the next resource of (he iostructer i* to mem thepleasurcwhicb they owed toherin 
point out lo tbe pupil, vird ton, the Ifeud- 1 earlier days. Itisimpossible that her tales 
ing faclB to wnicb particular attention , should not interest all who are capable of 
must be paid, and in which ho will be diitf- undentaikling and enjoying them, or that 



many in these days, and 
they are rewarded by a recompense of 
good or evil, for which reality may afford 
sufficient precedent. But in tbe Crusader* 
she goes back to tbe 13th centuir, and de- 
scribes persons and events which can now 
be only imagined. We are not so well 
pleased with this tale as with most of ita 
predecessora. It does not seem to us so 
successful in its purpose of usefulnesa; — 
the lessons which it teaches are not taught 
BO imprenively ; — the advanta^s of integ^ 
rity, courage, and perseverance in good 
conduct are inculcated, bnt it is by eiam- 
plot which cannot be reali7.ed. Some of 
our readers may thank as fur n brief ab- 
stract of thi) laic. 

Theodore, (he hen, is educated in ob- 
scurity by a woman of bumble rank, who 
passes for his aunt While attending a 
tournament, given in honour of the nup- 
tials of a neighbouring noble, he is of some 
tervioe to the bridegroom, and is invited 
by his father lo accompany him to the Holy 
LAnd. He goes, endear* liimself particu- 
larly to king Richard, is taken prisoner by 
Saladin, and resists every endeavour to 
shake his faith and convert him to Islamism. 
Upon the peace, which Richard concluded 
with Sdadin, he recovered his freedom, 
and after being instrumental in procuring 
the release of Richard from the Gcrroaa 
prisoDs, he returns with him to England, 
and soon after discover* that be is of high 
rank, and heir to large estates, and recog- 
his mother a captive whom he had 
known at the court of Saladin. 

It must be obvious, from this slight 
sketch of the story, that it affords oppor- 
tunity for introducing many interesting 
scene*. That which represents C<Eur de 
Lion, upon his trial for tbe murder of the 
Marquis of Hontserrat, before the emperor 
and princes of Clennany, is particularly 
well drawn. This tale will be the more 
useful from the author's faithful adherence 
to historical truth in all tbe principal char- 
acter* and event*. 



ly examined. After all bis labour 
less exhaustion of Inngs, the only point 
gained may be, that tbe pupil has selected 
at worthy of peculiar attention, another 
part equally unimportant with that from 
which he has been driven, and equally re- 
quiring new eiplanaliona, new urgiog-a, 
and new recitations; till the inetruclcr, 
wearied by these repeated and fruitless at- 
tempts, has recourse to hi* pencil, .-ind 
marks between brackets those definitions 
and explanations of which particular ac- 
count must be given. If he doM this, the 
probabilHy is, tha( those only which arc 
thusmariccd will be the parts commitit'd. 
To Mr Blake then are inslructers as well 
as pupils much indebted. By qnestions ar- 
ranged at the bottom of the pages \u 
which the collateral fact* are arranged. In; 
directs the attention of the learner to the 
principal topics; and a slight inspection ivill 
make it appweot, that in order to get nt 



they should fail of doing good to those 
whom tbey interest, if they are capable 
of improvement. They are professedly and 
actually written for children ; the moral 
of each one of them ii distinct, obviou*, 
and never forgotten ; the incidents and 
characters all refer to it ; and not only the 
general result of the slory, bnt every part 
of it, is made to eblbrce (he useful tru(h, 
which (he whole is in(ended to inculcate. 
Still, the didactic character of her woriia 
interferes so little with their povrer of amus- 
ing and their general literary merit, that 
mature and cultivated minds may and do 
read them with pleasure. 

I In the work now before us she has de- 

I parted somewhat from her usual coune. 

I In her (brmer tales some individual whose 
character and condition belong 
country and to this age, is made (o pass 
through a variety of circumstances which 

I are not at variance with (he actually 



7%« Badgt. A JtfomJ TaLe. By the ouCAor 

tUu Fadory Girl, Jamu Talbot, ^ 
ilon. 1834. ISmo. pp. 33. 
The writer of this tale Is favorably known 
to the public as the author of several little 
stories. Wc bad occasion to notice one of 
them, "The Factory Girl," in a former num- 
ber. Tbe story now before us has tbe same 
good objects in view with that, but is design- 
ed for a rather younger class of reader*. 
The Badge seems lo us, to perform all (he 
promise of its title page ; — it is truly a oKtrof 
talc ; and its morality is imt only pure and 
elevated, but is adapted lo the comprehen- 
sion of children, and presented to (hem in a 
manner which must be attraetive. Tbe 
story is interesting ; and it is written in a 
very free, animated, aud graceful style, and 
with a simplicity and good failb irhich many 
authors of more ambitious fictions might 
: envy, it is evidently the production of one 
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funiliar with the character and habiU «f 
children, sad their peculiar modes of Ihink- 
iog and speaking, and of one who feci* a 
deep inloresl in their welfare. We are 
frequently reminded of MUa Edgeworlh hj 
the nnaffeclcd graces of oxpresaion ; bj the 
felicity with wliich the mast suilable occa- 
aioas arc seized upon for making a moral im- 
preasion upon the youthful mind ; and, above 
all, by the fascination of truth and naturc> 
M hard to bo analyzed, but which ever 
claims the allontion to tho pawing page. 
Children, however, are of course the bnl 
judg-e* of what interest* them ; aod the roicet. 
oTall whom we have qncatiooed upon the 
subject, are unanimous in favorof (ho Badge. 
The followinE: letter is so cbanning and 
faithful a representation of the feelingi ol 
boyhood, that we cannot deny ourselfes the 
pleasure of giving It to our readera. 

AP"*', Oct. 32, IBM. 

Mt Dear BaoTHRii, 

As t can'l write Jcrining hand jrel. Mn Mason 
Hid in would ttll h«i the wordi 1 wanted lo WDd 
to TOO, iht iKiuld write litem down. Fini then, 1 
(hank yon rbi jour latici. tnd dau- mamma for tbe 
booki ihe lent. Oh, ChaHei. ii ii vaiv plauant 
iKia; Ibavceoia beautiful jilay-gcauiid. it i> all 
even, nod the jrais ii very green ; and I can beyn 
at the front door with myliorse 0( wheelbarrow 
and lUD all round Ibe btHue without any fence to 
Hop qm; and then attb* tide of thii great nrd 
then ii a hill— i( it wai winter I could coau down 
it. I thought till jetleniay 1 didnot waul any thing 
but to have you conx. But oh, Chsile*. yeiienlay 
iDiDcthing liappened-— I hale to come to that— but I 
mutt tell yon about mypoor paroquet When I 
cattle bame fram ichool Mn lUaion gave me a laed 
take, and I no lo the cage to give Pinky mmh. tan 
be would not cobm forwatd to lake it; he ilood on 
hli perch, and tookedduU, and would not ipeak a 
word; pirtently hiihead ibookalitllc.and uipo ha 
fril rightdowDOnlheboltOQioftbc cage. Ibelievel 
cried vety loud, lot Mn Haaoo caoie. and ihe look 
niky out of the cage, and aba laid be liad a lii ; b* 
name to a little, but be tell down ^n and tbeii be 
died. Oh Charlei. I crini a great deal ; and I 1h1 
dull DOW. and I a] moit with mamma would come for 
DK. But I will Ity to nay ai 



[0 dear Fat 






and Mother 



OM laugh now wbeu I ihlak boi 
when ne botlowi out, *■ Charley 

xs 



» Pinky bad al 



.(.'"EdSy 






Your affectionate Brotbar, 

Edward Edgbrlt. I 
This story in some few passages betraya [ 
narks of baste and carelessness in the com- 
position. It seems to us also that the author 
bai not succeeded in giving: a very distinct 
idea of patriotism. But these defects de- 
tract but alightty from the merits of a work, i 
which cannot but prove bi^ly agreeable 
and instructive to those for whom it isdo' 
signed. * 



KiaCEXJiANY. 



"C<rlum cl animum." 

It has been seriously questioned whether 
gOTemtnents or individuals have, in strict 
moraU. any right, bj bmmtj or otbenriae, 



to tempt men in to enterprise* of great has- 
■rd, which have been repeatedly a 
without success, and wbkh have not 
frequently terminated in the death of a 
g^reater or leaser number of Ihe party im- 
mediately concerned. The eipericnce in 
Africa is most couimonlv adduced in an- 
swer to this inquiry, and surely there is 
enough in that experience la make the 
heart sink, tbongh it may not settle the 
question. What are Ihe motives, it is ask- 
I ed, to these undertakings ; and do (he ends 
j justify the means? Is it a contingent ot 
' a certain good you have in view, and ia life 
I ever to be jeopardized hy a mere contin- 
^ncy? Shall we minister to enlhusiaam, 
! when death is in ita progress; orpatronize 
genius, when the road it makes for itself 
haa in and about it a reality of horror and 
danger, which could hardly be equalled hy 
its wildest imaginings ? Shall we tempt 
men from the safety and comfort of home, 
to the desolate and waste places of the 
earth, and be made happy and fiunous oui^ 
selrei, by the only half-volnntary misery of 
othen? These, and many similar questions 
hare been asked, by the readers of travels 
and royag^es. As abstract questions, they 
might be answered negatively. It is wrong 
to furnish moans for enterprise* which are 
always dangerout, and frequently fatal, and 
Ihe accom^ishment of which may be un- 
important however succcaaTuL But this ia 
iKit tba kind of reasoning which is at all 
apjJicable to the present case. Voyagn 
and travels are not neceisarily more dan- 
gerous than many other, and far more com- 
mon punuits. And when we consider (be 
character, the whole intellectual state of 
those who undertake tbem, and follow them 
in the path of danger, and mark their on- 
aubdued endurance of evil in all its fornN 
and in almost all it* degree*, we truit them 
fearlesilj and hopefully wherever they may 
go. Nor is (he want of sncce** to bP urg* 
ed against these puranita. Thej ara never 
entirely unsnccessfuL If nothing new i* 
discovered about the earth, loinethiiig new 
is learned of the miod. It is showed to o*, 
in theae instances, in new aspects and un- 
der new circumstances. It seem* in tbem 
an irresistible power, and we come at 
length to be more, far more surprised at 
failure than success. 

The eiercise of human power is most 
striking when the body, a* in these cases, 
i> made unmediately the agent of the mind- 
When the body most su^r to the Atrtbest 
point of human endurance, and tire. We 
are accustomed to look upon the pure, un- 
mixed labours of the mind, as upon the 
ireatest results of the exercise of hinnan 
power. The poet and the moralist are the 
exceptkin and the example, when we would 
contrast ages, or illustrate them. But in 
these instances (he mind has been alone in 
ils labours, the body has been at rest, and 
it may be, has fared aumptuonsly ereiy day. 
They have hardly sustained their human 
relations to each other, and we have talked 
of the men as divine, nay, called tbem so. 
Unman nature is in its perfect proportions, 
when it furnishes na with an in*taiice of 



real harmony in its compound being; — wbea 
the mind propoac* to itself, a great object, 
beset with difficulties, all of wliich are to 
come into contact with, and to act opoa 
the body. 

Borne of the best examjdea of this an 
voyager* and travellers. Olber men wiU 
find others. The armies and navies of tbe 
world may he looked to lor tbem, and, 
without doubt, admirable onea might be 
found in both. Theao, however, are not 
instances precisely of wha( we have now in 
view. They are no( parallel cbigl He 
motives of all are i]a( alike, and tbair 
objects are far diSerent Tbey difier prin. 
cipallj in this; (hat while one of tbem ba* 
a specific object in view, and punuoa it 
willi tried means, tbe other baa an object 
to find, and fecla his means to ba puralj 
contingent. This last lay* his accoimt 
with conjecture at best, and gon witbeot 
the poor moed of human probabilitv, wbete 
human natnre, as he ba* known it, naa oer- 
er been ; nothing remain* with him bol the 
consciomneM of hi* own identity, and die 
snslainlng pertoaaion, that if be haa deaert- 
ed the works of man, be is »tiU among tbe 
work* of God- Tbe motires of tbeae twa 
classes of men are widely dl&renL A 
warrior is moved by something G>reign b 
himselC He has no neceasary coDoei* 
with tbe occasion or purpofe of Ida acting. 
He bai a prvaeribed field of dn^, ami 
(hough it may be wide and renotiaible, it 
haa Umits, which othen hare fixed. Ha 
meets hi* fellow, though it may be oolj ta 
kill j and is social thc>ogh cnieL The men 
of whom we speak are moved by the in* 
pulse of tbeir own mind. Tbey owe noth- 
ing to ciicumstances sncb aa inilinarily tt- 
feet men. OppoKnnl^ ia all they t«qnii& 
Tbey can learn but little, if any thing, 
from other* ; for the peculiarly at tbeir ro- 
cation couisti in this, that it generally 
calls tbem where other men have never 
been. If they learn any thing, it i* to 
fiirelall tbe misei; that probably await* 

We know of no being* who excits to ii>- 
tenae an interest as these rojagna and (rav- 
ellera. Tbeir histories, or jonmala a* tbey 
better and more truly call tbem, bar* an 
Interest with as akin to that of worfca of 
fiction. There is a high poetry in all tbatr 
conceptions. They have tbe wideat field 
for the imagination in tbe sceiMi of tbrir 
fearless choice 1 and.aslftbere wasar aain - 
blanco, belween tba conceptionsof « bold 
toind, and the realities of utiknown regiooa, 



oincidences which m 






tonish and always delight mm. Their jonr- 
nali, (he faithfnl records of what tbey daify 
Bee and daily suffer, (hough made up of 
little mors than human experienoe in u 
unknown region, have (he power of a work 
of tbe fuKV. We have a hero who ia in- 
one of ourselvea, and who powerfidly 
les us what we should in like cirent- 
stances surely feel. The difflculty with oi 
is to reconcile what we read with tbe ao> 
liona we bare of human sulleninoe dviivad 
finm OUT own experience in onaebe^ Ve 
hara never beeo ovt of tb* hoMB no^ 
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We have ia our commoDest pursuits, and 
equally in our rarest, been supported by hu- 
man sympathy. In our retirements from 
the world, which have been but short and 
few, and a relaxation instead of a pursuit, 
we have seen that which our fellows have 
seen. We have never been alone. Our 
privations have been all voluntary; and 
when a little more severe or annoying than 
common, the most they have demanded or 
received has been a fretful exclamation ; 
and if there have been others with us, our 
eflbrts have done little more than to divide 
the feelings of impatience or disgust 

Now in the men, about whom we write, 
there is nothing of all this to be found. 
There is a patience so bold and indomita- 
ble, that we at last become more astonish- 
ed and surprised at its failure, than at its 
continuance. Franklin^s Narrative* fur- 
nishes an instance of this, and explains our 
meaning. After having followed this trav- 
eller through an unbroken series of per- 
sonal suffering^, and wondered and admired 
at the unexampled self-possesswn he has 
every where shown,— having seen the tur- 
bulent, and the vicious yielding to a per- 
sonal autbprity, powerful and irresistible 
by its very mildness alone, we at length 
hear an expression of impatience from one 
of the party, and then a tone of irritation 
mingled with ill-temper ; and for a moment 
we wonder that men, who have borne every 
thing, as nothing, could have found, in any 
kind of circumstance, an evil which could 
for a moment have conquered them. Our 
wonder, however, ceases with its expression. 
We learn in a moment the whole history. 
Tlie mind at last is yielding to the body. 
Hunger and cold have the mastery. The 
night is no longer comfortable, nor the 
sleep refreshing with the thermometer at 
50^ or more below zero,— the acrid mosses 
and burnt bones have at length ceased to 
be palatable. The body will no longer 



tk>ii, than we have done« of its origin. For 
this would look like a deience, or an apolo- 
gy, where neither is required. 

In reading this narrative of Franklin, 
and the same is true of all similar works, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the vast 
effects which are produced under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, by a very few 
individuals. This is contrary to common 
observation and experience. We constant- 
ly see men acting together, and upon each 
other. The strong and ardent intellect, 
which gives the plan, or merely states the 
principle, has in ordinary cases accomplish- 
ed its main purpose ; and every degree and 
kind of human power, and circumstance, 
which may be necessary, comes naturally 
into requisition, to carry out and make et 
fective, what the individual has newly 
started. We every where see men acting 
together, and in large masses, dividing la- 
bour upon a pin as definitely as upon an 
empire. Men depend upon, and wait for 
each other; and he who seems the freest, 
has always settled with himself how the 
responsibility shall be divided, if a division 
should become necessary. This is all well, 
and just as it should be. The efiect cor« 
responds with the means, and a great 
amount of comlbrt is produced by this con- 
cert of the crowd. These would seem, the 
only terms upon which men could at all 
live quietly together. li^ like our '* trav- 
ellers," the individual were so much by and 
for himself^ it would be but a poor world 
indeed. 

In travellers, we see human beings un- 
der new aspects. They are lew in num- 
ber, and removed from common influences. 
Each individual in so small a commnnity 
feels his personal importance. Each mind 
is constantly kept in action (or one's self, 
for there is little room for its wider opera- 
tion. The mind does not expand here at 
least, with the remote and Uie uncertain, 



bear all this, and the mind is growing con- the solitary and the unbounded. Danger 



scious that existence on such tenns is not 
worth preserving. The mind g^ws weak 
with this consciousness, and men who were 
absolutely living upon the sustaining influ- 
ences of each other's minds, are peevish 
and unkind to each other. This is the 
most melancholy, the saddest moment in 
this whole history. We cannot feel, in any 
shape, the circumstances, we can under- 
stand perfectly its effects. How dreadful 
was the situation of these men, when they 
could be unkind to each other. Theirs 
was not the resource, if any such there be, 
which we are taught to nnd in the world 
when friends grow crucL There was noth- 
ing for them but the miserable consciousness 
of a common suffering. The misery could 
only be added to, by its beinff ielt, and 
complained o(^ as individuaL And this did 
at last happen. It is unnecessary to. tell 
the reader that this itate of things did not 
last long, or to ofler any farther expUna- 



• Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Po- 
lar Sea. IB the Tears 1919, 20, 31. and 22. By 
John Franklin, Capuin R. R., F. R. S. and Com- 
mander of the Expedition. 



IS abroad every where ; and if this were 
less distinct, there is a pressure of the 
present, which keeps the mind and the 
heart at home. Suffering, in its extreme, 
which is alike personal to all, which pecu- 
liarity of constitution and temperament 
alike yield to, is here. There is no hope, 
for there is no time nor room for it. Pres- 
ent want must be supplied, present danger 
averted, and with present means too, where 
there seem to us no means. There is no 
despair. These brave and glorious men 
are equally beyond this, as without hope. 
They may fall by the way and die, or the 
human savage, or the wild beast may kill 
them, but this enters not into their account 
for a moment They are like enchanted 
men in the tales, and whether they next 
find a palace or a grave, has been no mat- 
ter of theirs. 

But in the nudst and pressure of all this, 
we find human power true to itself, and ex- 
erting itself in a minuteness of detail 
which can hardly be credited. The daily 
record is made,whetherof a new suffering; 
.a new plant, or mineral; a dip of the 
I needle, or a fall or rise of the barometer. 

38 



The wet drift wood is collected on the 
banks of the river, or the eveigreen cut 
down, and the fire blazes cheerfully. The 
teakettle boils in the shower of rain or 
aoow,— -the snow'^lrift is removed and a 
place for sleep prepared^— the prayers for 
the dead are road, in addition to the even- 
ing service, over the grave of the murdered 
friend. At Fort Enterprise, in Franklin, 
where the extreme of illness was added to 
all other physical suffering, the courtesies^ 
nay the decencies of common life, are ob- 
served in a manner as affecting as incredi- 
ble. What makes this instance more strik- 
ing is, that hope had preceded the travel- 
lers to this melancholy post, and it was 
there all blasted. 

It was said that the individual was en- 
grossed by his own wants. That the misery 
is too great to the individual, too personal 
to himself, to allow him to go farther. 
Were this to be taken as set down, we 
should be ashamed to have written it 
Here would be common selfishness, vulgar 
enough in all its expressions, but far more 
vulgar in this than in all others. We 
would not wrong these men for the world. 
We would do honour to our own nature, in 
the testimony we bear to its dignity and su- 
firemacy in the individuals alxmt whom we 
write. The case of the individual in these 
instances was emphatically the care of the 
whole. He who saved bis own life, con- 
tributed laigely and truly to the preserve^ 
tioo of his comrades. It might almost be 
allowed ns to say, that in these extreme 
cases, there is hot one mind, but one in- 
dividuaL The desolation is alike around 
ait The cold and the hunger would at 
snely reach him who might, l^ nnwortbjr 
means, seek to protect himself, or supply 
bis own pressing wants, as him who boldly 
yielded his personal share to the common 
stock of sunering, and who, under its heavy 
preasure, found his irresistible motive to 
help others as well as himselC Where 
there is no escape, there must be a common 
feeling. Distinctions are lost in such a 
mass, and all are felt for in one's own feel- 
ing. Here we find the explanation of what 
is otherwise onacconntable to us who yield 
S9 readily, and are so little pleased with 
the best that is done for us. We under- 
stand how life may be preserved, and the 
mind be preserved, where there are appar- 
ently no present means for doing either. 
It may be that the mind gets new strength, 
by tKis continued contact with physical 
suffiBring, as the magnet is said to do by un- 
disturbed contact with iron. New circum- 
)9tancet make it what we find it, and we ad- 
mit, and understand too, its novel and rast 
effects^ 

The aspect is new in which we see men 
in these instances, in another regard. In 
leaving society, they have left its rules be- 
hind them ; and we find in their ]dace a 
new code in true^ but terrible harmony 
with alt the circmmtancet^ Necessity hae 
been said to have no law. But here it be- 
comes a law itself In Franklin, we de»- 
piied the men who broke to pieces the 
oaAOts, which our own ibrMight showed us 
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would 80on become indispensably necessa- 
ry. But tbese men conld scarcely carry 
themselves, much less the comparatively 
heavy canoes. When the faithful Hepburn 
be^ Richardson to let him shoot the mei^ 
ciless Michel ; when he is shot, and the 
dreadful uncertainty recurs to us as to the 
final disposal of the body ; the Strang as- 
sumption of function by one individual, 
witness, judgfe, and executioner, never 
startles us. It seems dreadful to us that a 
society so small, reduced to three only, 
should be made smaller by a violent death. 
There was a slow coming of death to all, 
foreboded by famine and cold ; and it almost 
seems to us, that murder might here have 
been kind. But if life be made dear by our 
care for it, and by suffering, in its ordinaiy 
forms and degrees, how inestimably precious 
was it to these wretched men. It was all 
that remained to them. They were now ex- 
hausted, and hardly able to totter a few 
steps to g^t moss for their food, or fuel to 
cook it. Blichel remained strong; was 
active, and oppressive by his mere physical 
strength. He had lost his respect for one 
of them, who in the common ranks of life 
was far his superior. He had, above all, lost 
his relationship to them. He had shot a 
sick, and most beloved friend ; one whom 
we could not help loving in every page of 
the narrative. We said we were not 
startled by the act which killed him. The 
morality of it was unquestioned. We lelt 
for an instant something as we did in one 
of Scott's novels, where the mad enthusiast 
in the hovel, starts up and puts the hour 
hand of the clock forward, that the time for 
a murder might be anticipated. Death 
seemed surely too near to all to be hurried 
on to any. But the horror is a momentary 
one, and we rejoiced that one of the means 
of destruction was removed. 

These were religious men. It deserves 
to be noticed that men of this character 
have commanded some of the most impor- 
tant expeditions of a similar kind which 
have been recently fitted out by the gov- 
ernment of England, and which have ex- 
cited so strong an interest every where. 
Is it claiming too much for our religion to 
say, that it was this, which gave to these 
men's minds a tone and spirit which noth- 
ing could wholly depress or destroy ? We 
know of nothing which could have sus- 
tained these men, under these circumstan- 
ces, but their strong and abiding piety. 

It will be perceived, from what has been 
said in this article, that our interest in these 
works is not so much found in their histo- 
ries of new regions and new manners, as 
in the conduct of the men who give them. 
It is the operation of the new ami the ter- 
rible upon beings like ourselves, and the 
whole manner in which this operation dis- 
plays itself,— the high moral bearing, the 
intellectual resource the severe patience, 
the fine diBinterestedness,-^it is all this 
which attracts us so irresistibly in these 
works, and makes the fate of their authors 
so deeply interesting. There is much that 
is salutary in them, if we will be taii^ht by 
them, as well aa estertained. The Im^er 



evil is made even less by a greater, thoqgb 
borne by other men. Human power, as 
displayed in these works, teaches us, who 
have a common property in it with all the 
world, how strangely capable we are ; and 
if we want a new motive for becoming re- 
ligious men, we may find one here. 



POETRY. 

HTMV TO THE VORTH STAR. 

The Md and solemo night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires: 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow. 
Her coostcllations come, and round the heavens, 
and go. 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his goigeous reign, as bright as they: 

Through the blue fields afar. 
Unseen, they follow in hisfiamiog way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as thfe eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 

And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies. 
Thou keep*st thv old unmovine station yeu 
Nor jotn*st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dip'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 

There, at mom's rosy birth, 
Hiou lookest meekly through the kindling air. 

And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds tliee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven*s azure 
walls. 

Alike, beneath thine eye. 
The deedn of darkness and of light are done ; 

High towards the star>Iit sky 
Towns blaze— the smoke of battle blots the sun — 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud — 
And tl^ strong wind of day doth mingle sea and 
cloud. 

On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 

Fixes his steady gaze. 
And steers, undoubtug, to the friendlj coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night. 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their foot- 
steps right. 

And, therefore, bards of old. 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood 

Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good. 
That bright eternal beacon, bv whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 

B. 



THE GLAniATOR. 

They led a lion from his den. 

The lord of Afric^s sun-scorched plain ; 

And there he stood, stem foe of men. 

And shook his flowing mane. 

There 's not of all Rome*s heroes, ten 

That dare abide this game. 

His brijght eye nought of lightning lacked; 

His voice was like the cataract 

They broodit a dark-haired man along. 
Whose limbs with gyves of brass were bound; 
Youthful he seemed, and bold, and strong. 
And yet unscathed of wound. 
Blithely he stepped among the throng. 
And careless threw arouM 
A dark eye, such as courts the path 
Of him, who braves a Dacian's wiadk 



Then shouted long the plebeian crowd — 
Rung the glad aMene% with the sound ; 
And from the throne there spake aloud 
A voice, *'Be the bolt! man unbound! 
And, by Rome's sceptre yet unbowed. 
By Rome, earth's monarch crowned. 
Who dares the bold— the uneosial strifis. 
Though doomed to death, shall save his life.'' 

Joy was upon that dark man's £Me, 

And thus, with laughinf eye, spake he : 

*' Loose ye the lord of 2aara's waste. 

And let my arms he free ; 

' He has a martial lieart,' thou sayest. 

But oh, who will not be 

A hero, when he fights for life. 

And home, and country, — babes, and wife.- 

And thus I for the strife prepare ; 
The Tbraciau falchion to me bring; 
But ask th' imperial leave to spare 
The shield— a useless thing. 
Were I a Satnnite's rage to dare, 
Then o'er me should 1 fling 
The broad orb; but to lions wrath 
The shield were but a sword of lath." 

And he has bared his shining blade. 
And springs he on tlie shaggy foe ; 
Dreadful me strife, but briefly played — 
Hie desert-king lies low. 
His long and loud death-howl is made. 
And there must end the show. 
And when the multitude were calm. 
The fiivourite fireedman took the paim. 

" Kneel down, Rome's emperor beside :" 

He knelt, that darii man ;— o'er his brow 

Was thrown a wreath in crimson died. 

And fair words gild it now : 

*' Thou'rt the bravest youth that ever tried 

To lav a lion low; 

And from our presence forth thou go'st 

To lead the Dacians of our host" 

Then flushed his cheek, but not with pride» 
And grieved and gloomily spoke he : 
** My cabin stands where blithely glide 
Proud Danube's waters to the sea ; 
1 have a youn^ and blooming bride. 
And I have children three ; 
No Roman wealth nor rank can give 
Such joy, as in their arms to live. 

My wife sits at the cabin door, 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyes ; 

While tears her cheek are coursing o'er* 

She speaks of sundered ties. 

She bids my tender babes deplore 

The death their father dies ; 

She tells these jewels of ray home, 

I bleed to please the rout of Rome. 

I cannot let those cherubs stray 
Without their sire's protecting care ; 
And I would chase the gtinh away 
Which cloud my w edd^ fair." 
The monarch spoke, the guards obey. 
And gates unclosed are ; 
He is gone— no golden bribes divide 
The Dacian from his babes and bride. 



THS VEHKTIAN CK>HD0L1£R. 

Here rest the weary oar !- soft airs 
Breathe out in the o'erarching sky ; 

And Ni^ht f—sweet Night— serenely wears 
A smile of peace ;^Ber noon is niglL 

Where the tall fir in opiet stands. 
And waves, embraong the chaste shores. 

Move o'er se»4bells and bright sands,— 
Is heard the sound of dipping oars. 

Swift o'er the wave the light bark springs. 
Love's midnight hour draws lingering near^ 

And list! — his tuneful viol stiii^ 
The young Ysnsthm GoodoUsr. 
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Lo ! on the silveMairrored deep. 

On earth, and her emboaomed lakes. 
And where the «ilent rivers sweep,— 

From the thin doud fair moonlight breaks. 

Soft mtitic breathes around, and dies 

On the calm bosom of the sea ; 
Whilst in her cell the novice sighs 

Her vespers to her rosary. 

At their dim alurs bow fair forms, 

In tender charity for those. 
That, helpless left' to life's rude storms, 

Have never found this calm repose. 

The bell swings to its midnight chime. 
Relieved against the deep blue sky !— 

Ha-^te ! — dip the oar again !— 'tis time 
To seek Genevra*s balcony. 

H. W. L. 



HIGHT.— A POEM. 

The night is still, and the moon hath set— 

And men, in the stillness of sleep, forget 

To dwell on the cares that must come to-morrow, 

Or remember the thoughts that awaken sorrow. 

Age, and youth, and beautv's prime 

Rest in peace, while hurrylna Time 

Smiles to view, how calm and sweet 

Are the scenes of slumber his footsteps greet; 

And he thinks, while viewing the reckless throng. 

That the hour of his triumph must come ere long— 

The hour when beauty and youth shall fade. 

And both in their couch of repose be laid. 

Enwrapped in that sleep which shall know no waking 

Till tlie hoary pillars of earth are shaking. 

The stormy feelings of man are at rest. 
Like a fathomless sea with a peaceful breast; 
With not a heave of their boisterous motion, 
Save the sluggish swelling of past commotion. 
Breaking perchance in a groaning dream. 
Or a stifled sigh, or a frightful scream— 
Then sinking again in that mystic deep. 
Where human passion is stilled in sleep. 

My heart would stamp on this page some thought. 
That is worthy of Him, who such wonders wrougnt — 
Of Him, whose wisdom and might divine 
Taught order to worlds, and bade them shine ; — 
Whose word went forth- and the universe stood. 
Whose power commanded — and all was good ! 
Ye txrinkling fires, that seem to lie 
As gems on the skirt of a spangled iky ; 
Ye glorious systems of upper air. 
Which seem to whisper that Crod is there ; 
Ye worlds of beings, whose souls perchance 
Are pure as the light of the sun's bright glance. 
As he lifts his head from the murky cloud. 
Which but for a moment appeared to shroud 
The glories which God, in his power, hath shed. 
To illumine forever his dazzling head : — 
Ye heavenly host ! may your beams inspire, 
And lift the soul of a mortal higher. 
And teach his heart what it Oiight to feel. 
When horrors like this o'er his bosom steaL 

It is sweet to think, on a lonely night. 
When all are sleeping, and stars are bright — 
When the Kate-a-did cries from the vale and hill. 
And the murmur is heard of the cooling rill — 
When the ("ricket chirps in his lonely cell. 
And the Whipperwill whistles his last farewell; — 
It is sweet to think, what a happy number, 
^'ow lost in the silence of peaceful slumber. 
Rest sweetly on in their downy bed. 
Like the silent forms of a world of dead. 

Yet oft doth the spiriw^tbose who rest 
Awake from its sleep Sthe placid breast. 
And breaking the shackles ot Earth's control. 
Roam freely and safely fiom pole to pole ! — 
For this is the hour wM§Fancy roves 
Over friends departed, oW'^onihful loves— ^ 
And deeds of darkness and scenes of guilt, 
Wbeittjtfs.l^GOi^iniued or blood W9s spilt. 



Yoo may mark the Lover, with sigh sincere. 
Wipe from his sleeping eye a tear. 
And tenderly tell his Uie of feeling 
To the form of love o'er his fuacy stealing:— 
You mark the Afoumer, his fHmd embrace. 
And dwell with delight on that well known fttce, 
Which is now perchance but a form of clay, 
Entombed in a sepulchre fiir away— 
Or reposing deep m the coral grove. 
Where the herds of the ocean delight to rove : — 
You may mark the Murderer wipe the stain 
From the hand that is dyed in the blood of the slain ; 
While his ghastly grin— and his sudden start— 
And his quiverinc lip — and his beating heart — 
Betray the truth bis lips would not teU, 
That a guilty soul— is a cruel hell ! 
You may mark the Mother assay to bless 
The child of her love with a dear caress; 
Then waking— weep, that her tender care 
Was bestowed on an object that was not there : 
For its form is cold— and its grave is green. 
And her smiling babe— was a pleating dream! 

Heit&t. 
(To be eoniimud,) 



ZlTTELLZOSirCB. 

RETURN OF CAPT. LTON's EXPEDITION. 

The circumstaaces which hare led to the 
failure of this branch of the North-West 
expedition, are attributed to stormy and 
severe weather, which prevailed in a 
more intense degree than the oldest 
northern navigator remembers, and to the 
extraordinary bad qualities of the ship for 
the purpose requirtMi. It appears that the 
Griper left Stromness on the first of July, 
and made Cape Chudleig^, on the Labrador 
Coast, on the second of Aug^ust, having 
fallen in with the icebergs three days pre- 
viously, and from which time she was beset 
with drift ice. In this passage she was 
found to make so little progress, that the 
Snap, her provision tender, was frequently 
obliged to take her in tow. From Cape 
Chudleigh, the Griper was obliged to stretch 
to the nortliward, to Resolution Island, 
as the field ice prevented progress up 
Hudson^s Straits ; they were, however, en- 
abled to make slow advances to the West- 
ward, close to the Savage Islands, until 
they made Salisbury or Nottingham Island, 
but which place could not be ascertained, 
from the impossibility of making observa- 
tions off the Upper Savage Islands. Some 
canoes of natives came off to them, who 
appeared to be of the same description of 
Esquimaux with which our navigators were 
before acquainted. They were dismissed 
with liberal presents, and appeared much 
gratifiecL From Salisbury Island, the 
Griper proceeded to the south point of 
the Southampton Island, in which they 
were assisted by a strong current setting 
down Fox's Channel ; but on their sound- 
ing Southampton Island this current, which 
then came down Sir Thomas Rowe's Wel- 
come, (up which they wished to proceed,) 
was directly against them, and nearly caus- 
ed their shipwreck. Southampton Island 
was found to be laid down with tolerable 
accuracy. Off the southwest end of the 
island, the Griper was oblig^ to anchor, in 
consequence of sudden shoaling her water : 
in a gale of wind abe parted one aochor, 



but brought op again with three anchors 
ahead, in quarter less four fathom water. 
When the tide fell, the sea was so heavy 
that the rudder continually struck the 
ground, and was lifted almost out of the 
gudgeons. This was on the 1st of Septem- 
ber. On the weather moderating, the 
Griper proceeded np the Welcome, but a 
northerly gale of wind springing up, the 
ship was driven into Hudson's Bay. 

However, by perseverance, and taking 
advantage of every favourable breeze of 
wind, she reached Cape Fullarton, the lar- 
board entrance of Wager River, and with- 
in about sixty miles of the spot (Repulse 
Bay) where she was intended to winter. 
The coast on the American mainland was 
found so rocky and extremely dangerous, 
that she was obliged to stretch off for South- 
ampton Island, whence she endeavoured to 
make for Repulse Bay, but was driven by 
the tide directly to the southward and west- 
ward, against what was supposed to be 
Wager River. Here strong breezes and a 
heavy snow-storm set in, which made it 
necessaiy that the ship should be brought^ 
to with three anchors a-head and made 
snog. The sea rose rapidly, and broke 
over the ship with tremeiidous force, form- 
ing thick coats of ice in an instant, so as 
to connect the shrouds together half way 
up the rigging. The snow also fell so fast 
that the men had much difficulty in keep- 
ing the decks clear. The ship all this 
time pitched so dreadfully, that the cables 
came over the btmipkins, one of which was 
thereby broken. During the night, a large 
stream of ice was discovered coming down 
open the ship, but, most happily, it parted 
before it reached her, and some small por- 
tion of it struck against the bows, which 
did no damage. The wind continued to 
increase, as well as the snow; at fire 
o'clock in the morning the starb(Njd cable 
parted, and, on the ship swinging to the 
other three anchors, she was struck by a 
sea and parted from them all! Her situa- 
tion at this time was the most perilous that 
can be imagined : every individual momen- 
tarily expecting that she would drive on 
shore. Means of preservation, however^ 
were not neglected ; the trysails were got 
on her, though it was so dark that no ob- 
ject could be discerned, and they did not 
know so moch as which way the ship*a 
head lay, from the compasses having ceai- 
ed to act, the ship being, as it is supposed, 
directly over or near the Magnetic Pole. 

WhUst presuming, in this distressing di- 
lemma, that the wind had shifted off the 
land, as the water deepened, a sight of the 
sun, and subsequently of the other celestial 
bodies, was obtained (of which they had no 
view fbr some days), and the ship was found 
to have been drifted out of the Welcome, 
after having attained lat. 65^ StV. There 
was at this moment no anchor left in the 
ship. Notwithstanding, it was detennined, 
if potsible, to winter about Chesterfield In- 
let, or even to the southward of that spot 
The persevering efforts of all on bcMid 
were accordingly direo-ed to gain the 
iimcricao shore, but finding that the ibijp 
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got into tbe ihallom of Hudaon's Ba.y, thej 
were reluctBnlly compelled to ed^ awaj- 
£]r Saliibur; liland, itiU hopioi^ Ihat a fow 
&1B and favoiira.ble dayi would reatore M 
them their lost groiind. Tbe bad weather, 
however, nUll continued, and tbera wa4 
much difficulty in walecins tbe ibip at 
(heM places, from aalKaoiof ice. A num- 
ber or natiTes came off to them in their ca- 
noes, and Uafficked their clotbei fpr iron 
nnd spean. At length, the hopelen coo- 
tinusmce of bad weather, the wretched 
condition of the ship [from her incapaci- 
ties), the officer* and crew having' suffered 
more haidahips than on any previous voy- 
age, the advanced stage of the season, with 
numerous other ooacMnitant miseries, com- 
pelled Captain Lyon to consent that the 
ship should be {fol out of Hudson's Straith 
(an extent of eight hundred mile* of dan- 
gerous navigation), which place ttiey had 
scarcely cleared, when a MUtherly gate 
drnve them up to Davis' Straits, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the southward of 
Resolution Island. Providentially a change 
of wind enabled themsoon after to proceed 
UD a southern passage homeward, and the 
Griper arrived here in six weeks, in "- 
state we have described. 

Though litOe has been efiected towards 
solving the geofrai^icBl problem of 
northwest passage by this voyage, j 
some most interesting elucidations of the 
deviation of the compass have been brou^t 
to light Tbe compBHes bi^an to waver 
mtradict each other when abreast 



the hope of communicating with the 
Griper. 

The Griper communicated with the E»- 
qiiimauy, natives of the Upper Savage bl- 
aiidi, all of whom had frequently seen Eu- 
roi«an«. They were leia savage in their 
babits and manner* than Ibeir more norlh- 
era brethren, but they sliowed a strong 
Oilevish disposition ; they endeavoured to 
sttal ths oars aod iron-worlu from the 
V«ats. Tbe Griper also communicated 
tlic natives of various parts of Southamp- 
ton Island, who had never seen a ship be- 
itc. They, however, expressed but vciy 
itle surprise ; tbey evinced more genlle- 
f*» in their manners, than any other o) 
lie ELsquimanx tribes, and wero mucbbettei- 
joking and cleaner in their penons — the 
rumen were rather pretty. All thos« 
icople reside in the Walrui-hide huts, 
rhjch are described in Captain Lyi 
voyage. 

Tlie Griper is ordered to be paid off, aod 
Mild out of the navy. A vessel better 
adapted to tbe peculiarities of the service, 
will, no doubt, be provided for Csptain 
Lyon and hit meritorious officers and crew 
on tbe opening of tho season, for further 
investigation. Captain Franklin, we un- 
deiatand, is to leave England, on his land 
eipedition, in February next. 



LOKD BiRon. 



The European pt«ss Is teeming with pub- 
, lications, occasioned by the death of this 
of the Savage island* ; and, as the ship digtinguUhed character, in the form of ek- 
got to the westward, the compauet got i^,^ monodies, biographies, recollection., 
unsteady and useless. WhiUt tbe ibip nc.tc, and he has even been already madt 
was in Sir Thoouu Rowe * Weloome, they ,h^ ,„y(„t of fiction. Somebody has pub. 
frequenUy would not travewe at all. but I ,^ghgd,«„^^li„„(-Lojd Bn,n's Voyage 
stood in whatever position tho card was j ^ Corsica and Sardinia in the summer of 
placed. Should apassago be discovered by ^^^l," full of events as remarkable and .i= 
Captain Parry through the Pnnco Regent s ,g,] jmbenticated as those of Sinbad thc- 
Inlet, it IS considered more than probable, 3^^^^ g^^ Munchausen, or Lemuel GuUi- 1 " 
from the irregular movements ot the icc, I ^^^ j^^^^ ^f (1,^^ publications appears ! -^ 
that it may never be entered again. Tbe ^ ^ave excited more attenUon than Med- . J' 
Griper spoke sevend whalen, all of whi.:h I ^jn-g Conversations of Byron ; and it won Id 'f' 
had been unsucces^l in the fishery ! <io 1 ^^ that they have been proved to contair, I ■' 
ahip had more than two fi»h, and many none ^ ^ j^^l of either accidenUl or wilr,il " 
Whatever. From the Captain Phemx whal- 1 ^iare presentation. In this work.Lord Byrun b 
er, CapUin Lyon beard that Captain Par- ^ sported to have itated certain facu nol " 
ry'« ExpediUon had been seen, in the mid- , honourable to his publisher, Mr Miir- 

dle of August, in latitude 71«, beset wi. I, ! ' ^^^ ^„ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ complaints of 
ice. On tbe whole, the season has be, ,1 ^^^ manner in which he had been treated 
■noro boi»tBroo»,and, consf^uently, the ».-a by tim, Mr Mi.rrayha* thought proper (o 
le** clear, than it ha* been known far thirty ; circulate a small pamphlet relative to thcs.^ 
yean. It was very questionable if Captnm .taiements, in which ho shows the utter 
Parry would be able to wach Lancaster ,„j,^„g„ of ^ „„blg i,^ ,(, 

Sound. Had the Gnpor effecled a winter- , ^o^ gyron, and refute, most complettlv 
iDgat Repulse Bay or Wager River, or | ^^^ parUcular item of thc.c injurious 
Chesterfiekl Inlet, Captain Lyon with a and scandalous insinuations. Mr Murray ■ 
strong party, would have made a land jour- 
ney to Point Tmagain, near the Copper- 
nine River, a distance of seven bnndred 
miles ; for which expedition they were full 



ird, one thousand pounds a cantv 
for Dun Juan, and afterwards reduced it to 
ic hundred ponods, on the pica of piracy, 
1<I roiuplaiired of my dividing one cazita 
[to two, because 1 happened to aay •ome- '• 
thing at theendof the third canto of having 

Loid Bjion'i Ictisi. 

" RaBOHiM, February 1, MO. 
' Dkah MnaBAV, — I bare copied the 
rd canto of Don Juan into liM, because 
iras ma long, and I tell yoa this before- 
nd, b,!cause in case of any reckoning be* 
c'cn ]ou and me, these two are only to go 
- one, as this was the original farm, atid 
fuel ilie two together are not longer than 
c of itie first; so remember that I have 
t mudo this division to double on you, bat 
^rcly to suppress some tediousnees in the 
pcet of the thing. I should have served 
III A pretty trick, if I bad sent yon, tat 
.ample, cantos ofjyiy ttanxat laA. 

Csptain Uedwin, p. 1G9. 
" 1 don't wish to quarrel with Hnmy. 
it it seems inevitable. I had no reason to 
be p1c^»ed with him the other day. GaU- 
i^nnni wrote to me, oflering to purchase tbe 
L'opy-rl^ht of my works, in order to obtaia 
an exel^iuve privilege of printing them in 
IViince. I might hare made my own tcnrn, 
and pill tbe money in my own pocket; ie> 
stead of wtdch 1 enclosed Gaiignani's tetter 
(0 Murray, in order that be might conclude 
the matter as he pleased. He did so, veiy 
ad\ antJgeously for bis own interest; but 

imlileucs*, to thank me or acknowledge nqr 



equipped. Captain Parry, if he succeed in 
pasMDg the l^noa*ler Sound and getlmr; 
to the southward down Prince Regent's 
Inlet [by whldi Captain Lyon was next 
year to commnnicate with him), be vill 
■end a land expedition, if po**iUe, in the 
same dircckion, as well as to Repulse Bay. 



pamphlet is very honourable to him. 
labours at no reasoning, but simply stales 
facts, and produce* Lord Byron's own let- 
ters to confound Lord Byron's Conversa- 
tions with Captain Medwin. As these are 
of very conuderable intereit, and illustrate 
his lordtlup's character and life, we " 
it worth while to insert Ibem entire. 
Capnin Bkdate. p. ISI. (Eag. Ed.) 
" Han^ cdbred jne [Lord ByioD,] of hi* 



Lord BjroDi Lcllec. 

•■ Anouu, 9ire 4. ISMl 

" I have received from Mr Galignani tbe 
cloac-d letters, duplicates, and receipts, 
licli wilt explain themselves. As the poems 
L' your property, by purchase, right, and 
.i.,'cv,aUmalUrwofpublicalioruSfe.8fc.are 
r ifj u to tUcidt upon. 1 know nol how far 
t cnulpliance with Mr Gaiignani's request 
ni(^hi be legal, and! doubt that it would not 
:>e honest. In case you choose to arrange 
*i(h him, I enclose tho permiis to yon, and 
,n so diiing, 1 wash my hands of the business 
ill«>re(her: 1 sign them merely to enable 
cou to exert the power you justly possess 
more (iroperly; I will have nothing to do 
Kilh ii further, except in my answer to Mr 
G Lli;;iiani, to eUte, that the letters, kc. &c. 
:ire sunt to you, and the causes thereof. If 
) oil can check those foreign pirates, do ; if 
iirii, put the permissive papers in the 6te> I 
ran have no view nor object whatever but 
to secure to you your property. 

.\i./f by Mr Murray. — Mr Murray derived no 
advnntnge (romibe pTDpowi agmmeDt. which was 
liy nu mrins or the iinpai|tace tieit stcribed to it. 
and ihcnlan was aerarBKmptrd to be canted 
imo i^ITecI: the doduoeDolUlDdcd to an UiU ia Us 
imssonioa. j^ 

Captain Med^ pp. 169, ITL 

" Mnrray has loi|^Tevenled tbe Qnar^ 

tCrly I'romabusingme. SoQteqm||j^liuHi«i 

havo had tbcir fingen itaMUpHPIt me j 
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bat they wonld g^t the wont or it in k 
Mt-to. 

" Murray and I hare diiuoUed all con- 
~ BeTioii : he had the cliotce of giving' op me 
'/«r the nary litt There wai no heutation 
which way he ihonld decide : the admiraltj 
carried the day. Now for the Quarterly: 
their batterio* will be opened; but [ can 
£re broadsides too. The; have been letting 
off lots of squibs and cracken af^ainit me, 
but they only make a noise and * * * 
. "Werner was the last book Murray pub- 
liibed far me, and three monlhs after came 
ont the Quarterly's article on my plays, 
when Marino Faliero waa noticed lor the 
first time." 

Lord Bjran'i Leiler. 

■■QeMa, 10*rt 95. I8E. 
"I had sent yon back the Quarterly with- 
out perusal, having resolved to read no more 
reviews, good, bad, or indiSerent ; but who 
-can control bis fate I Gali^ani, to whom 
my English studies are confined, has for- 
warded a copy of at least one half of it, in 
bis indefatigable weekly coropilalion, and 
as, ' like honour it came iinlooked Ibr,' 1 
hare looked through iL I muit say, that 
mpm the vAob,— that is, the whole of the 
AoJ/* which 1 have read, {for the other half 
ii to be the segmeot of Gal's next week*s 
circolar}, it is certainly handKune, and any 
thing but aokind or niifair." 

JVJift. — The painge nboui ihc idmirslty i> on- 
founded in fac^ ■□d no otherwiie dfirrving oT no- 
tice, ibin to mirk itiabiunlilv: and with renrd 
10 the Quarterly Asvitw. hit*lord>hip uwU Imevi 
that it wai eanhliibsd and canstaDlly conduced 
onpriDciplfinrhichabialiiielyiiKcludid UrMumy 
Eroia all such ieleifcceiiix and ioBaaictatuiiiiflud 
in the Converutioni. 

Cipnin Medirin, I S3. 
" Became I gave Mr Murray one of my 
poemc, he wanted to make me believe that 
I had made him a present of two others, and 
hinted at some lines in 'English Bards,' 
that were certainly to the point. But I 
bavc altered my mind coneiderably upon 
thatsDbgect: as I once hinted to him, I see 
no reason why a man should not profit by 
the sweat of his brain ^a well as by the 
sweat of his brow, &c : besides I was poor 
at that time, and have no idea of aggrand- 
izing' booksellers. 

Lord Bttdii'i Letter. 

"Ja/tvary 2, IBIB. 

*Dear Sin, — Your offer is liberal id the 
«xtreme,and much more th>o the two poems 
can possibly be worth ; but I cannot accept 
it. nor will not. You are DMMt welcome to 
tliem as additions to Ihe collected volumes, 
without any demand or expectation 
part whatever." 

" P. S. 1 have enclosed your draft torn, 
for fear of accidents by the way. 1 wish 
you would not throw temptation in mine ; 
it ia not from a ditdaiik of the nnivetsal 
idol — Dor from Ihe present superfluity of 
Us treasures— I can oMare you, that I refuse 
to wonhip him; — but what is right is right, 
and must not yield to ctreunntancet.'' 

'Vote.— The aliirra leuei Klam to a dnA fnc 
d by Mr Mamy for 



ttra potau, ibc Siege of Cnriolli aod Panilon, 
wtakh fail lordihip hwl ptEviouil; . U a than intec- 
val, pteienled lo Ux Murraj' «• doosiions. LonI 
Byron was alterwardi ladaced, by Mr Murray') 
~meil periuiiion. to accept tlie une Ihouiand 
ioeai, awl Mr. Mumy baa bia lardibip'i sitign- 
ent of the copy right accordinglj. 

Captain Medwin, p. 166. 

" Murray preteodi to have lost Bwney by 

my writings, and pleads poverty ; but if he 

is poor, which is somewhat problematical to 

me, pray who ii to blame. 

"Mr Murray is tenderofroy fame. How 
kind in him ! He is afraid of my writiD^ too 
fast. Why ? because he has a tender reg^ird 
for his own pocket, and does, not like the 
look of any new acquaintance in the shape 
of a book of mine, till he has seen bit old 
friends in a variety of new faces; id c*t, 
disposed of a vast many editions of the for- 
mer works. I don't know what would be- 
come of me without Douglas Kinnaird, who 
has always been my best and kindest friend- 
It is not ea*y to deal with Mr Murray." 

JVslt.— Id Itie nuroeroui l^iteia received by Mi 
Murray jeatly ftom Lord Dynjn, (wiio was rot 
accuttDUipd lo lesiniin Ihe exfimiian oS hit r^el- 
ioga in writing tliem} not one haa any lenileacy lo- 
warda the impuUtioiu here Ibrownoul; the incon- 
giuily ofwhich wiilbeevidencfromlliefact of Mi 
Murray having paid, at varioua vuaes, for the copy 
riglit of hii lorilship'i poemi, lUmi aiuouutiog to 
upwards of Crieen iboaund pouurit, vis. — 
Childe Harold, I., K. . . . eooL 

HI. , . . 1575 

IV. . 2100 

Giaour SU 

Bride of Aliydoi .... 535 

Conair SSS 

Ura TOO 

Siege of Coriuth ... 525 

Paiiiina B25 

Lament of Tauo ... . 316 
Manfred 315 ' 

D^uan, I.. II. ' . ' . ' . .1515 

Ill, IV,. V, . isas 

Doge of Venice .... 1050 
Saiilaiiapalui, Cain, and Foicari 1100 

Mueppa 635 

CbiUan 535 

Sundries 400 

15.405 
Captain Medwin. p. 170^ 
" My differences with Murray are not 
over. When he purchased 'Cain,' 'The 
Two Foscari,' aod ' Sardanapalus,' be sent 
me a deed, which you may remember wit- 
nessing. Well; after its return lo England 
it waa discovered Ibat • • * 

This is afterwards fillet) op a* ibUows: 
*' It contained a clause which had been 
introduced without my knowledge, a clause 
by which I bound myself to offer Mr Mur- 
ray all my future compositions. But I shall 
lake DO tiotice of it." 
Upon this it ia remarked by Mr Murray: 
JVbJi. — On referring lo Iba deed in qnutioo, no 
lochclauie is lo be founds but thai thii inicniment 
waa ligneit in Ijindon, by ihe Hon. Douglai Kin- 
naird. u Lord BTron'i pmcDnior. and witnetied 
SRichant Williami, E>q., one of the paitnen in 
r Kinnaird'i basiling boiiae ; and that the algna- 
turcDfCapuin Medwin ii not affixed. 

Mr Hnmy adds, that hariiv accidentally 
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hondred pounds to him, with a 
that another such sum should be at bis ser- 
n a few mont^^tDd that if such assis- 
tance should not MUffimenl, Mr Murray 
lid be ready lo ta Uj^ copy right of ail 
bis lordship's workuMBus use. 

The Iblkiwing is BH Biron's acknowl< 
edg«ment of thui^lBrr^Sk 

"PPUr 14, 1815. 
Dbar Sir,— I n^tgoa your bills, unac- 
cepted, but certainl^fflTunAonoui'eil. Your 
present oSer is a favojir which I would ac- 
cept from you, if I acqiited such from any 
man. Had such beftAy intention, I can 

e you, I would have asked you, fairly 

u freely as you would give ; and I can- 
not say more of my confidence, or your con- 
ducL The circumstances which induce me ^ 

to part with my books, though suScieatlvTft 
not immedialtiy pressing. I have maoe'^ 
ny mind lo^em, and (here is an end. 
1 I been XtfbifA la trespass on yeur 
kiodncss in this way, it would have ti^lff30 
before now ; but I am not sorry to have an f^ 
opportunity of declining it, as it sets my'_ ' 
opinion of you, and indeed of human n^ture^ .^' ' 
in a difieynt light from that in which I have ' '* 
been accustomed to consider 'I- 

" Believe mo very trul^ your obliged and 
faithful servant, 

"Biaon. 
"To JoBH MtmnAi, Esq." 

A<Wf- — Tbal nothing had occuried to subvert 
ihcK friendly tcnlinKnie, uiU appeal from the 
three letters lubjoiaed, the second of them written 
by Lord Bymn ■ few weeks before hit death, and 
Ibe last addrened by bi> ioidihlp'a valet la Mr 
Munay. «a one of Ua deccaanl matiei'i oMiii con- 
fidential friends. 

The fint and last of these letters we oiQit ; 
the second is dated, "Missolongbi,Fcbruary 
25, 1884." 

"1 have beard from Mr Donglas Kinnaird, 
that you state a report of a satire on Mr 
Giflbrd having arrived from Italy, said lo be 
written by me, but that yon do not beljere 
it ; I dare say you do not, nor any body else 
I should think. Whoever asserts that I an 
the author or abetter of any thing of the 
kind on GiSbrd, lie* in^is throat ; I always 
r^arded him as my litOTUy father, aod my- 
self as his prodigal sod. If any such com- 
Citioo exists, it is none of mine. Ymi 
>w, as well as any body, upon vhom I 
have or have not written, and you also 
know, whether they did or did not deserve 
the same. So much for such mattera. 

" You will perhaps be anxious to hear 
some news from this part of Greece, (which 
ismostbahle to invasion]; bitt'you willhear 
enough through public and private cliannels 
on tiiat bead. I will, however, give you the 
events of a week, mingling my own private 
peculiar with the public, fer we are here 
jumbled a little together fat Ihe present. 

"On Sunday, the 16th I believe, I had a 
sudden and strong convulsive attack, which 
left me speechless, tboogh Dot motionless, 
for waw strong men could not hold me; bat 
whether it was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy. 
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apoplexy, or what other epsy or exy, the 
doctors ha^e not decided, or whether it was 
spasmodic, or nervous, &<^ ; but it was very 
unpleasant, and nearly carried me off, and 
all that On Monday, they put leeches 
on my temples, no difficult matter, but the 
blood could not be stopped till eleven at 
night, (they had giMbtoo near the temporal 
artery for my temf^al safety) and neither 
styptic nor cadpio would cauterise the ori- 
fice, till after wk hundred attempts. 

** On Tuesday, a Turkish brig of war ran 
on shore. On Wado^sday, great prepara- 
tions being made to attack her, though pro- 
tected by her consorts, the Turks burned 
her, and retired to Patras. On Thursday, 
a quarrel ensued between the Suliotes and 
the Frank guard at the arsenal ; a Swedish 
officer was killed, and a Suliote severely 
wounded, and a general fight expected, and 
with some difficulty prevented. On Friday, 
the officer was buried, and Captain Parry's 
English artificers mutinied, under pretence 
that their lives were in danger, and are for 

3nitting the country, — they may. On Satur- 
ay, we had the smartest shock of an earth- 
quake which I remember, ( and I have felt 
thirty, slight or smart, at different periods ; 
they are common in the Mediterranean), 
and the whole army discharged tbeir arms, 
upon the same principle that savages beat 
drums, or howl, during an eclipse of the 
moon : it was a rare scene altogether. If 
yon had but seen the English Johnnies, who 
had never been out of a cockney workshop 
before, nor will again, if they can help it ! 
And on Sunday, we heard that the vizier is 
come down to Larissa, with one hundred 
and odd thousand men. 

** In coming here I had two escapes from 
the Turks. 

•• Yours. Arc. Ac. N. B. 

"To John Murray, Esq«** 

Closing J^ote of Mr Jfurray.— Other lelters 
from Lent Byron, of the name tenor and force vi'ith 
those DOW produced, might have been added. But 
it is presumed that these are sufficient to demon- 
strate in the present case, what has been demon- 
strated in many others, that desultory, ex parte 
conversations, even if accurately reported, will 
often convey imperfect and erroneous notions of 
the speaker*8 real sentiments. 

John Murray. 
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XiZST or ITEW PUBLZCATZOirs 

FOR DECEMBER. 

A Discourse on the Proper Character of 
JEUlieious Institutions ; Delivered at the opening of 
the independent Congregation Church in Barton 
Square, Salem, Tuesday, 7th December, 1824 By 
Henry Colman. 

By Cummingg^ HiUiard^Sf Co.^Bo9ton> 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vols. limo. 

The Lawyer^s Common-Place Book, with 
an Alphabetical Index of most of tlie Heads which 
occur in General Reading and Practice. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Academies ; 
with Quesdoos. By John U. Wilkins, A. M. 
Third edition. 

Report of a Committee of the Overseers 
•of Harvaid College, January 6, 1825. 



By WtlU Ss LiUy^BoiUm. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. I^ L. D. From the Second London 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 

By JHunroe 4r Francis — BotUm. 

Theodore ; or. The Crusaders. A Tale 
for Youth. By Mrs Hoffland. 

The Adventures of Congo in Search of 
his Master. An American Tale. Containing a 
true Account of a Shipwreck ; and interspersed 
with Anecdotes, foundea on facts. 

The Claims of Classical Learning Exam- 
ined and Refuted by Argument and by the Confess- 
ion of Scholars. By **Rumford." 

By Stone and FowU — Boston, 

A Musical Biography ; or. Sketches of the 
Lives and Writings of eminent Musical Characters. 
Interspersed with an Epitome of interesting matter. 
Collected and compiled by Jolm R. Parker. 

By James Loring — Boston. 

Rainsford Villa ; or, tlua Language of the 
Heart. A Tale. By a Lady. 

By W. Bellamy^Boston. 

The Mysteries of Trade, or the Great 
Source of Wealth; containing Receipu and Patents 
in Chemistry and Manufacturing. With Practical 
Observations on the Useful Arts. Original and 
Compiled. By David Beman. 

By T. Bedlington Sf Charles Ewer^Boston, 

The Four Gospels, translated from the 
Greek. With Preliminary Dissertions, and Notes 
Critical and Exjilanatory. B^ Georae Campbell, 
D. D. F. R. S. Edinburgh, Principal of Uie Marischal 
College, Aberdeea In four Volumes. With the 
Author's last Corrections. 

By Charles Whipple — ^etoburyporL 

The Coquette ; or, the History of Eliza 
Wharton. A Novel ; Founded on Fact. By a Lady 
of Massachusetts. Fourth Edition. 

By Collins 4r Hannay — ^eto York. 

A Year in England ; comprising a Jour- 
nal of Observations in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Switzerl-md, the North of Italy, and Hol- 
land. By John Griscomb. Second Edition. 

By Wilder ^ CampheU-^J^ew York. 

Journal of the Conversations of Lord 
Byron ; noted during a Residence of his Lordship 
at Pisa, in the years 1821 and 1823. By Thomas 
Medwin, Esq., of the 24th Light Dragoons, Author 
of Ahasuerus the Wanderer. 



XiZST OF WORKS IN PRSSS 

FOR DECEMBER. 

At the University Press — Cambridge. 

[Several of vrhicb are shortly to be published by 
CuMMiircs, Milliard, k Co. Boston.] 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Elmiilibrium and 
Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, chiefly 
compiled from the nK>st approved writers, and de- 
signed for the use of the Studenu of the University 
of Cambridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

An Elementary Treatise on Aritfametic, 



uiken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. L^ 
oroix, and translated into English wiUi such Akes* 
Ationt and Additions as were found neceaiary fii 
order tn adapt it to the use of tlie American Stadleab 
lliird E^lition. 1 vol. Svo. ^ 

Elements of Geometry, by A. M. L cf M P '^ 
dre. Member of the Institute and the Legkia of 
Honour, of the Royal Societr of London, Ire. 
Translated from the French iot the use of tfas 
Students of the University at Cambridge New 
England. 

A Family Prayer-Book : containing forms 
of Morning and Evening Prayers, for a Foitnighc. 
With those for Schools, Keligious Societies, and 
Individuals. By Charles Brooks, Minister of the 
Third Church in Hingham. Third edition, newly 
arranged, revised, and enlarged. 

Adam^s Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provemenut and the following Additions : Rules for 
the Pronunciation of Latin ; A concise Introductioa 
to the Makine of Latin Verses ; A metrical Kev to 
the Oties of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
Roman Coins. Weights, and Measures. By Ben- 
^min A. Gould, Master of the Free Lstiii School of 
Boston. 

[S. B. In this edition, that poitioo of the ori- 
ginal grammar which belongs exclusively to E^g* 
lish grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
tirely useless. Tliis will give room for the addi- 
tions contemplated without increasing the tixe of 
the volume.1 

A Catalog^ne of American Minerals, with 
the Localities of all which are known to exktt ia 
every State, &c, having the Toivos, Counties, icc^ 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Sajnoil 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. I vol. Svo. 

A General Abridgment and Dig'est of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By' Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eftgfat voi- 
umei. Vol. VIII. 

Collectanea Graca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition ; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into Englisli. 

DalzelV^oIiectanea Graeca Majora. 
Stereotype edition. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ; — Bucolica, Geor^ 
gica, et JEneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in Ei^lish of all the words contained in them; 
designed lor the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colbum. 

No. IV., VoL 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

An Easy Method of Learning the Ele- 
ments of the French Pronunciation, in a few Les- 
sons ; followed by a Comparative System of Spell* 
ing French. Third edition, much improved. 

By Cummings^ Hilliard, 4r Co, — Bo9ton, 

A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 
octavo. 
An Edition of the Bible in Spaniah, in 

12mo. 

By C, Spaulding^^HaUowell, Me, 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
By William Paley, D. D. 12mo. 

By A, Phelps-^Ot^er^fisH JUatM. 

Antiquarian Researches; co mfiriaia y a 
History of the Indlaa Wars in the Country boidei^ 
tng Coimecticut River and parts adjacent, and 
other Interesting Events, from the first landii^ of 
the Pilgrims to the conquest of Canada, by the 
EufUsh, hi 1760. With nociees of Indian Depie- 
dations ia the Weig^i b o uri n g OMMttyt and el* iba 
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fint PlautiDC and Ptogrta af Setticmenli in New 
Engluid, New Vort. "nd CirnBdn. By E. Hon, 
Eiq. aiilbai o( icvenl MiliUiy Woiki. 1 lohunc, 

By J. W. Cvfiaad—MiddlOury, VL 

Report* of CaMi arsued and delennined 

\a the Supnnie Covt of ths Sutc of Vmnont. 

Prtp»red and puUMwifin purtMOCB of * ilttDte 

Uw of the Stale. By Duiel Ctupinaii. VoL I. 

By B. If 7". KUe~PKUadetphia. 
The influence oT Tropical Climatei on 

Eutopesn CtomiimiioQi. being « Tresiiw on tbe 

K'napal DiMatei isciilentitl to Euiopeuu id (he 
It uut Weit Indiei, Mediienanean, Md oast of 
Africa, ByJamE)Joha(wii.M. D. 

Observations □□ the Kcligioui Peculiari- 
tin of the Socitly of Fiundt By Joho Jmepfa 

By n. C. Cartjf ir '• Lea—Philadtlphia. 

Chittv's Pleadinpe. New Edition. 
A Treatise on the Law of CorporalioDS. 
By T. J. WbutoD, Etq. 

By E. LiUca—PhilaiUtphia. 

The Musenoi of Foreign Lilerature and 
Science. No. XXLY. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Lilera- 
tuie awl Scieuce. No. XVI. Edjled by John D. 
OodmacH. D. 

By R. W. Ptmtrmf—PhiiadtlpKia. 
The whole of (he World orLord Bf ron. 



ADVERTISBISSNTS. 



Just publiabed, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, complete in four 
volumes. 

Thia edition is b«aulifnlly aod correct!; 
printed, and afforded at leas than half the 
pritw of Ihe London cop}'. 

For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, b Co. 
Boston; William Hilliaid, Cambridge i 
Gray, Childg, & Co. and J, W, Foster, 
PorUmoiilh ; B, Perkins, HanoTcr; W, 
Hyde, Portland ; Bliss & White, and Car- 
vilJ, New York; A. Small, and Cary k 
Lea, Philadelphia; E. Mickle, Baltimore; 
and Pishey Thompson, Washington. 



nit only such articles as sball haTe some 
olaim to a place in the collection, either on 
acctHmt of their own intrinsic merit, or uf 
the rank which their auttiora hare hereto- 
fore held in the public eatiraalion. 

The little toltime lately published in 
London, under the title of " Spieimem nf 
(Ae American Potlt," wasftosaT nothing u( 
Ihe merit of some of Ihe articles selected) 
too limited to meet the wishes of tboso 
readers who take an interest in this subject ; 
and (he specimens were too few in number 
to answer the purposes of such » work. 

From the marks of genius which are di<<- 
played by some of our native poets, the 
editor has been led to believe (perhaps not 
nninSiient^ by partiality for his native 
country] that there are quite as strong and 
detHsive indications of a national taste fi>r 
fotlical composition, as is acknowledged in 
: sister art of painting; in which our 
lotrj has already attained a rank thnt 
could not have been expected at this earlj 

It is the intention of the Editor that tlir 
work shall be accompanied with a Gcnernf 
Intfoduelitm, partly of a critical, and partly 
of an historical nature. The plan has bepn 
cbmmunicated to several anthora, who hare, 
without exception, expressed their txinseni 
and approbation in the most flatterini^ 
terms; and the Editor now feels no ha/.- 
aid in anticipating the same liberality in 
(hose from whom be bas not yet bad oppor- 
tunity to obtain aa answer. The Editor 
considers it uQnecesstry to be more partic- 
ular on the present occasion ; sucb other 
information as may be requisite, will be 
given in a Frospectu of Ihe work at a 
future day. 



CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, b CO. 

Propose publishing a CoUectlon of 
AtHtrican Poetry, under the title of 
ANTHOLOGIA AMERICANA, 
OK ■XLXtn'IOnS FROM THK WORKl OF 

AMERICJUf POETS. 
The extracts which have been prepared 
for this publication, will make three ot four 
TOlnmes, crown octavo i and they will com- 
prise such portions of ths works of our 
writers, as will present a fair specimen of 
the actual poetical talent of our country. 
The degrees of merit will,of (»ursc, be 
rioaa; butitiiUM fiditoA 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Books, and furnish Schools and Academics 
at wholesale prices. 

Among those which they have lately 
published are 

Colburn's Arithmetic and Colbum's Se- 
quel, both escell«Qt elementary works. 

Elements of Aslronomj, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies, with Questions. By John H. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Second Edition. 

Worcester's Sketches of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, wilh one hundred Engrsv. 
ings. Designed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth ; or New Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, for Schools ami 
Families, to imbue the young with senli- 



Cummings' Ge<^Tapby. Ninth Edition. 

Worcester's Geography. Third Edition, 
very much improi ed. 

Cummings' First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps aiid: n 
Plate of (he Solar SyB[em, for the ^ of 
Young Children. Fourth Edition. 

CooaniDp' QuMtiou on tbe NawTsft^ 



ment, for Sabbath Exerefsea in Schools and 
Academies, with four Maps of the countriei 
(hroufh which our Saviour and hii Apos- 
tles travelled. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book. By J. A. 
Cummings. Third Edition. This Spelling: 
Book tnntains every word of common use 
in our language, that is difficult either to 
«pell or pronounce, ne pronunciation is 
strictly conformed to that of Walker's 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and is so 
exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, 
who knows the powen of the letters, can 
mistake the true pronunciation. 

The New Testament, with Reference*, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, 
doctrinal, and practical, desijfned lo facili- 
ta(e the acquisition of Scriptural knowl- 
edge in Bible-Claasea and Sunday Schooli) 
Common Schools, and private Families. By 
Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, 
stereotype. 

The Bible Class-Book ; or Biblical Cate' 
chism, containing Questions historical, doc* 
trinal, pracLcal, and experimental, desiga* 
ed to promote an intimate acquaintance 
with the Inspired Volume. By Ilervey 
Wilbur, A. M. Thirteenth edition. Blereo- 
lype- 

C. H. tt Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, TeBtamen(s, Spelling Books, Diction- 
aries, be. Also, Inkstand QiiilU, Draw- 
ing Paper, Writing Paper, Ink, Penknives, 
Scissors, Globes, and all the articles usually 
wanted in Schools. 



EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

GvHMtKos, HiLLtARD, It Ct). bavo jusl pub- 
lished, and have for sale. 

Evenings in New England ; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction. Bj 
an American Ladj. 
Now Btic the fat, and clou the ihullen fait. 
Let falJ ibe curulnt, wheel tbe sofa round, 
And nbile tha bubbling and Inuri-hiiiing um 
Throwi up ■ iteamy column, and ibe cupt, 
Tbu cheer, bnl not inebrisie. wail on each; 
So let Ui welconw psaceful evening in. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 
DY Ci;MHiN<]s,-HiLU*)u>,&Co.,and for 
sale at their Boiikslore, No. 1, Conihill, 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Han- 
nab Adams. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texta 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian As- 
semblies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
n-hicb are added Six Morning Exercises. 
By Robert Robinson. FirstAmerican Edi- 
tion. With a Life of the AuQior. 



DAVIS' JUSTICE. 

Cummings, hilliard, h co. b«ve 

lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duly of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. Bj 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of MasM- 
chtMetts. 
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H. C. CAREY & I. LEA, 
Philaddphia^-Hate m Pr€s$y 

Cooper (Sir Astley) on Fractares and 
PislocatioDs. With Notes and additions, 
by X IX Godman^ Bi. IX In octavo, with 
20 plates. 

Guide to the Lakes. In 18mo, with 
Maps and Plates. 

Tales of a TraFeller. Seoond edition. 

Coxe^s American Dispensatory. Sixth 
edition. 

Weems' Life of Marion. New edition. 

Jeficrson^s Notes on Virginia. 

Johnson on the Liver. 8vo* 

English Common Law Reports. By Ser- 
geant and Lowber. Vols 4 and 9. 

A Treatise of the Diseases of Children. 
By W. P. Dewees, M. D. 

Chitty's Pleadings. Fifth American edi- 
tion. With Notes and References, by EL 
D. lograham, Esq. 3 vols, royal 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Coporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. Royal 8vo. 

Digest of American Reports. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. Vol. 4, containing the Re- 
ports of the Eastern States. (Vols 1 and 3 
published.) 

Dictionary of Pathology and the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. In one large vol. 8vo. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vcgfetablc Materia Medica, or American 
Medical Botany. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D. Second edition. In 2 vols. 4to, 
with 50 coloured plates. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of the St Peter's, Lake Winnipeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of tlie Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Long, Major U. S. En- 
gineers. Compiled from the Notes of Ma- 
jor Long, Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the party, by Wil- 
liam IL Keating, A. M. &c Lc. &o. Pio- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 
2 vols, with plates. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences; supported by an 
Association of Physicians, and edited by N. 
Chapman, M. D. No. XVIl. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the English Courts of Common Law. 
Vd. 3d, containing, 1st, Holt^s Nisi Prius 
Reports, and 2d, Starkie's Nisi Prius Re- 
ports* 

Jan. 1. 
.^ 

VALUABLE BOOKS, 

XjATELY received from Germany, and 
for sale by CcTitMiivos, Hilliard, & Co. 
NOi 1 ComhilL 

Taciti ^Comelii) Opera, quas extant Re- 
censuit Lipsius. Antverpias, 1G07. foL 

CatuUi, TibuUi, et Propertii Opera* Ex 
typii Baskerville. Birmiaghanue, 1772. 
4to. 



Idem, in Russian binding. 

Quintiliani Institutiones Oratories, cum 
Commentario. 

Cassar (Juliw) cum notis Variorum et J. 
G. GrsBvii. Lugd. Bat 1713. 8vo. 
Floras (L. A.) cum Notis Variorum. Am- 
stel. 1660. 12mo. 

Livius, apud Elzeviros. 3 tom. Lugd. 
Bat 1644. 12ma 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Historica. 
Edidit Eichstadt Hat Saxonum. 1800. 2 
?ot 8vo. 

Tacid Opera. Lips. 1714. 2 vot 12mo. 

Quintiliaifl (M. Fab.) Declamationes. 
Lutet 1580. 

TaciU (Com^Iii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 
5 tom.^n 4. Mannhenui, 1780-81. 12mo. 

12roo. 1590. 

QuinctUiani (M. Fabu) Opera. Biponti, 
1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 

Velleius Paterculus* Edidit Rhunkenius. 
Lugd. Bat 1779. 8vo. 

' Annaeus Fiorus. Edidit Dukerus. Lugd. 
Bat 1744. 8vo. 

Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronovius. Lugd. 
Bat 1748. 8vo. 

Oratores Attici, ex recensione Imm. 
Bekkeri. 3 tom. BeroUni, 1823. 

Suetonius. Amstet 1668. 

CsBsar (Julius), ex emendatione Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat 1635. 

Suetonius, cum notis Boxhomit Traj. 
Bat 1715. 

Q^ Curtius, apud Elaeviros. AmsteL 
167a 

Ovidii Opera. Edidit Bunnannus. Traj. 
Bat 1714. 3 vot 

Valerius Maximus. Lugd. Bat 1640. 

Tacitus. Edidit Boxbomiua. 

Lucanus. Edidit Famabius. AmsttL 
1651. 

Fiorus. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat 
1657. 

Horatius Flaccus. Traj. Bat 1713. 

Velleius Paterculus. AmsteL 1678. 

Cicero de Officiis. Amstet 1690. 

Bl Valerius Martialis. Amstel. 16291 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Re- 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 

Livii (Titi) Historiae, curante Draken- 
borch. Stutgardiae, 1820-3* 6 vol. 

Curtii (Quincti) Alexanckr Magnus. 12mo. 
Lugd. Bat 1658. I 

Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat 12 vol. 8vo. 
Biponti, 1781. 

Quintiliani Opera. 4to. 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat ex re- 
censione E. Wells. 4 vot 8vo. Lips. 1801. 

Curtii Rufi (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 
Haff. C6m. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorunw Amstel. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 4 voL in 3. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Salustius, et L. Annaeus Fio- 
rus. Ex typis BaskerviUe. 4to. Bir- 
minghamo!, 1773. 

Chr. Gottt Heyne Publius Virgilius Mar 
ro, varietate lectionis et perpetu& adnota- 
tiooe iUustratus. 4 vot Lipa. 1803. 

Ciferonia Opera. 10 vot in 9. 18ma 
Amstel. 1658-9. 

LoBgioi de Snbliaiiiate Com- 



mentarius. Edidit J. ToUius. Tra^ ad 
Rhen. 1694. 4to. Bound in parchment 

Titus Lucretius Caraa De Rerum Nite- 
ra. 4to. Birminghami, 1772. 

C. Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Bnrmaa- 
nus. 8vo. Lugd. Bat 1744. 

Porphy rii Opera. Edidit Jacobna de Rbi^ 
or. 4to. Lngd. Bat. et AmsteL 1792. 
Handsomely bound in parchment 

C. Plinii Sccundi Panegyricna, cnraale, 
J. Arntzenio. Amstet 1738. 4tOi Hand- 
somely bound in parchment 

Panegyrici Ve teres, editi a H. J. Arnt- 
zenio. Traj. ad Rhen. 1790. 2 torn, in 1. 

Pauli Orosii Opera, Edidit S. Haver- 
campus. Lugrd. Bat l767. 

Aristophanes ConuBdis, emendate a Ph. 
Invemizio. Lips. 1794-1821. Sbande. Ch^ 
man binding. 

Aristophanes^ Wolken, Eine Komodie 
Griechisch und Deutsch. Berlin, 1811. 4tiK 
Oerman binding. 

Pindari Carmina, curavit Heyne. lips. 
1817. 3 vot 

Pindari Carmina. Edidit Beckios. Lips. 
1811. 2 tom. 

Ciceronis Epistolss. Edi£t Schat2. Ha« 
lae, 1809. 6 tom. 8vo. 

Martialis (M. Vat) in einem Avszoge 
Lateinisch und Deutsch, von Ramler. Laipb 
1787. 5 bande, 12mo. Qerman binding. 

Plinii Panegyricus. Reoenanit Gitrig. 
Lips. 1796. 8vo. 

Tacitus, ex recensione EmestL L^ 
1753. 2 tom. 

Cleomedis Circularis Doctrine de fMi- 
limibus. Edidit J. Bake. Lugd. Bat 1820. 

Lydus (Joan. Laur.) De Magistratibus 
ReipublicfB Romanae. Lugd. "BetU 1812; 
8vo. 

Theocriti Carmina, cum Veteribus 8dio- 
liis. Edidit J. Geel. Amstet 1820. IfiM. 

Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori ini Plate* 
nis Alcibiadem Common tarii. Edidit Ciee- 
zer. Franco^ ad Mmn. 1820-2. 3 voL 8fa 

Opnscula Orsaoorum Vetemm Seotentie* 
sa et Moralia. Gr. et Lat Edidit del* 
lios. Ton. IL lipa. 1821. 8vo. 

— i— — ^—1 ■— — Hi— — 1— i— ■^w 

Th». Publishers of this Gazette fnmiilii 
on tiftral terms, every book and eveiy 
periodical work of any value which America 
afibrds. They have regular correapondentBi 
and make u)i orders on the tenth of eveiy 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in qaantitiea 
or single copies, for a moderate rrnnmia- 
sion. Their orders are served hj gentle 
men well qualified to select the oMt cdi« 
tioDs, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for tale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

CUMMINGS, HlLUA&D, Sf Ca 
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JfarmliMo/M JEipeditioit to Kb Smtcc 
0fStPtUr'iHivtr,LaJttH^iimepttJc,Lakr 
of tke Waodt, itt- ifc Pcrformtd in tht 
year 1833, by ordtr tjf Ae Hon. J. C. 
CoAoun, Seertiary ^ War, vndtr tlu 
comtnand of Shphen H. Long, JSafor (J. 
8. T. E. Con^Ud fro» &t JVolu oj 
JtaioT hang. Mum Say, Keating, anti 



•I Say, Keating, anii 
ijouwmn, by William H. Ktatmx, A. JS. 
ifC ProfttroT of Jdiiuraiogy aaaChtmU- 
try at applied to tkt ArU, tn &4 t/nMwrn- 
ty of PttuttyhoHia ; Oiologitt and Hiilo- 
riagrapher la At ExptMliti^ PhilnUl- 
phia. 1824. 3 voli. Svo. 
Tbebb are man;, both of the reprewaU- 
tiTei and lbs repreHnted in Congreu, wbo 
think that a liltJe of our national rooDej- 
vould be u econoniicallj laid out in pur. 
chaaing ineful inlbnnatixiii rMpectii^ ouf 
own counin, m in paying membgn of the 
iefitUtaiie tor makinir ^t>g speeoliet re ^t 
thcnuelvci reelected,— to taj nothil^ of 
tnany rooniinreasonabte ways and meuubj 
which oar happy land ii preaerrcd fnun Ilie 
** tmbarrv* da riduna. . But it happen* 
Bot to be the faabioa to think «o Kenerallj i 
— and thereron our aulhon Diuat continue- 
for a leatan to quote European book* u th« 
beat autboritiei rcapecUng America, and 
our menbcn of CougraM laoat again and 
again defer the diacusaion of the expedien- 
cj ai taking po«8CMion of our Oregon, ho^ 
cauie nKMt credible Englidunen or bpaa. 
iuds atale iMnflictmg or incredible facia, 
toucbLog lbi> debateablc land and water; j 
and the collocted wiadooi of the 



return of the Expedition, compiled, fniia 
the not(M taken b; hinuelf and (he gentle- 
nten with him, the work now under notict. 
The diitrict of countir which it waa in- 
tended that the EipeiJilion tbauld inreati- 
gale, is of a triangular .fonn, including 
about three hundred miles of loDfitude and 
■even hundred of latitude, and liet between 
the Miuouri, the MiMiuippi, and the uorlh- 
era boundary of the United Statca. The 
following' extract will allow the inilructioni 
which Major iiong i*oeiTed from the gof- 
enutHDt *- 



of the United ElUIai brincn dH Red Rli 
Hudwin') Bij and Ijiki Superior.' 

ThacotnaMDd of the eipcdltinn w» lotraued !□ 
Hajoi & H. LoDi, and be ncived orden boa th* 
Wai DeputiHat. Batnl April 3S, 1S33, of wbicb 
the tbllfming i> u eitiaet : 

* The male of die expedi 
at PbiUdclptu 



comaaenelnc *i PbiUdclptiia, tbcsce proueilliu ui 
WheellDc Ta Viigioia. tbmce n CUa«a ti« Ton 
Wayne, Ihtnce to Fort Armntinig or Dubuque'^ 
Lead Mian, tbeacc up iba Miuiiaippi to Fori Sl 
Anlbony, tbence id the foUKC of tbr Sl Felet'd 
rivrr, tbtDM to Ihr point of inlanacdon between 
Bed Riier and the (aity4iinlb degree of nonh liu- 



^d by the I 
' Hie object of the eipediiioa ii to oiaka ■ ges- 
Enl luiveji of the couuliy an the laulc pcuntad out, 
logeiber wiih a lapoEraptiiCB] detcriutioii of tbr 
niiir, lo atcenain the uiitude and InusitudB of all 
the nmaikable poinli, to eaamio* aad deieiibe 'Oe 
pmluctinD!, aDimal, lEgetahle, and auneiali aad 
lo ioquiie inio the duuacur, GUilomi, Jic of the 
Indian Iribri iuhaliiting the lame.' 

From Philadelpliia to Fort Wayne, the 

no better way of leanting aomcthing Expcditii>n paiaed through a country, alnnil 

more about tlii« immenM river, tlgB to Rtt ^bc wliole of which ia well koowD ; and aJ- 

tiiough all of Mr. Kcating'a work it Inter- 

" lUk will not permit ua to atop 



iin nullioni of dolUn. ( jl,9»5,O0O), wkkli hai at- 
ten'ediucaaiUucIioo, ct,a baiccoualed Ibi but by 
a rrfcicDcc (0 the uiSculty of makuig b road accoit 
bif b and iieep riilgn. M-hich perbapt had not been 
nifbcirDtly rxplond, lo ucenaia the loweit leveh 
and the dxhi acceirihle poiau ; and, a> we think. 
10 the injuduiout loannei in which the origina) 
ulnlracu were giign out. We viCTe crcdibl/ in- 
fbrotf d, thai in moil caiei the ori^uat undertaken 
did nothing thenitelvtt. but ponion out their cou- 
Dacti to a •etsnd hi of coDtrncion, and In wmo 
ca>m It happened that the ihinl di fonnh te( alone 
perfbnnad ibe work. Ibe othei Gontiiclon iweecdnE 

the loute been propeily divided into imall loti, and 
Iheie only given to lucb ai ware really qualified to 
axecula the woik, do doubt can exlit ibal a cod- 
•iderable nving would bate been obtained. The 
letting it out bilo large lacliQiu bad Ihe dlaadraa- 
tage u making it an obtecl of ipeculalioo, and of 
alinnlng many who would otherwiie have oftrad 
tbenuelTM a) conDacton. 

At Fort Wayne the Expedition arrired 
on the 30lh of May, and remained at this 
poet three days. Tilia village ia maintain- 
ed by the fbr trade, and will probably flour- 
iah, or rather continue to exiat, aa long a* 
Indiana remain in the vicinity. It i* oae 
of many timilar trading. ciiBbliabmenta in 
our northern and northweitem lerritwy, 
and, judging from Mr Keating'a ~~ 
may be lairly taken at a aaniple. 









■till, until tome Leather- ■ locking^ other 
come* home from hii beaver-hunl, aiid con- 
dcaconda to enlighten their ignorance. Tbe 
iact that the few expedition* which our 



long with him sl his diderent itagea. 
would remark, in passing, that Lis obaerra- 
(ioTts upon ttic great Cumberland road tend 
1 eminently succeMful and useful, in- '■> illuBtrale tbe nature of our public ccon- 
stcad of making our ruleta think, that "'"'S- 

enough is done, should, and, if tbey bad j An hu doae Unle to add lo ihe chaim of ibs 
learned that true economy ii Ihe same I '>»""»l scenery, eacepi in die conu«ctiaa of a 
Aing with wise expenditore, wouU teach ™jj ^^« i|ieilir« of Uw proprieiy of opening. 
them the propriety of sending more. B,it I '^ o\^ ^vl'^T^T^'^^A^lZ 
the period lor (hts dcgaec of iLumination , j«ct ofdiKu»ion,a*IODiakr oidenrouiofubferr. 
may bo jct far olf ;— and in the mean time lOg tbe mule in whicb it hwl been executed, and 
we must tell our reailers aomBthiiW of Ma- , <■" "" Ikiouiable idea, vhich we are. perha^n. al- 
jor Long's Second Kxpedition. ; "»!'• '"' "* ■*""■ "f*^' ™''«' "**■ " « ««'™' 

' rm. _ -1 -...J r lu - a « > ,' l^h*r■cter, loeelher wiUi an arcoani of the ImmenM 

The parly constsled of Majors. H.Long of ,^^m„^^„^ j„,h, a^ing „/ ,hi. ,™|, 
the U. 3. corps ol Topographwal Eogmaer^ i«d prepared ui Isr a RMgatficeut «rli. We were 
who coinmanded thu Expedition j Tbomaa itenfore •omewbai diiau)wini«d at the Rate in 
Sar, wwlogist and antiquary! Samuel Sey- "bichwe fenind it a* ii is very infrrior iu emcu- 
mi^ur, landscape painter and designer; and , '"^.'^f ""'''r? "?'L '''''^'' """e?" "f '^ 
Wiliiiin M Ifmiin- ..,:.,.». I ■■ J llietr mnUip who oof the oslioual road bull de 

J 1 'i- , ''"^' mnerJogiBl and ge- .oju-tify the high .ulogium. which hare been p..«:d 

olagnt. Jhiahatj^ailnflMn h>a,iiMie Uia Jupoait. 'fteu - 



ai feature!. Tbe (own or lillagc ii itu 
grown under the ihciter of ihe fort, and ci 
I mixed and apparendy very woithlest po] 
. Tbe inhahitacn are chleBy DfCansda t 
I more or teia imbued uilbliidian blood, t 
previauily aware of tbe divenity in (he cbai- 
' "n clini^e from an 



Not 



ml. u 



a French pi 



ity-finr boun. the iravcUer luicles 
hiniieir in a renl Babel. The confusion of lau- 
guagei, Dwini 10 Ibe divenity of Indian tribes 
■tliicb grneiaQy collect near a ion, ii nut removed 
by au intercourse willi thrir hnlf-iavige inlerpre- 
len. The buiineu of a town of this kind liiden so 
maleriiUy from tbat carried on in our cities, that i( 
is shixnl imposaible ut laiicy ourselves still within 
die Mine iGiriloriai limits; but the disgust which 
we cnlenaia at Ihe degiaded conlilloo in wliicb the 
white nuin.Ibc descendant of tlicEuiupraD, appear^ 
is ijerba^k Ibe itrou^esl seoMlton H-iiich we eipe- 

whoin, from his complexion and features, w> tliouM 
I'xpeci (u lind the ume It'elinn which sueil in the 
liosom of every refined man. throning off his clvil- 
Lvd li^bits to asiume die garb of a lavage, bas 
-onieihing wbicb partakes of the ridii;utoui, a* 
iietl a> die diiguitina. Tbe awkward and coo- 
'trained appearanca of those Frenchmen n ho bad 
I'icbangBd tbeir usual dr«u for tiie breecii.clDA 
.mA blanket, was as risible as ibai of the Indian 
who assumes the d^i bodied coal of wUlBmen. 
Tbe feelings which we expsricacad while Mrald- 
ing a little Canadian stooping dom to pack upend 



* One ef thssa b said lo have 
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nle, chile tbe lutcc itood In an erect nnri cam- 
Tn^p^"^ pcnUire. were of a mixed Hnd ccittinly 
DM of a Ucounblc nature. At Mch unuiusl mo- 
tion of the while man't, hia dreii, which he had 

nged in letlodng it m il< proper place, he wai the 
Mtt of the yAei and gibet of a number of tquawi 
and Indian boys, vho leemcd already to be aware 
of the Tail diSerence which eiiiU between them 
•ad Ibe Canadian fur-deolri. 

Tbe priacipal tribe of iDdiani in thii n- 
pon ia thai or the PottawotaniLea, of whom 
our autlior givea ratber a mlnule accounl. 
Perfaapa do part of it U so interesting aa 
that wbicb rclatea to their noliona and 
practicea with respect to edtication. 

le proper 



be Vfrj altentii 

ec to chililren, in order to lapait 
'■'— both of the mind and body, 
— — indure fatigue and 



They ., 

education 1 

to them lh( , 

which ihall enable ihei 

priTatl-in. and lo obtaiD an _ ..._ 

coanieii of (be nation, or during their military apci- 
aliont. When queilioned on thii mbjecl, Melea 
nptled. that while he wai yet rery young, bii 
father began to instruct lum, and iaceiianily, day 
after day. and night after nigh;, laught him tbe 
Uadllioni, the lavts. and ceremoalEi of hii nali"" 
■Thiihe did.' •^d Meica, ■ that I 
benefit my country nilh my couniel. 
lion of boyi generally coruDiencei ai ten or twelve 

Jean of ape ; they accutlom them early to the en- 
anikM ofcold, by making them hathe every mom- 
login winter, -ftiey likewi« encounje ibem to 
babiluale tnenueltei to the pnvauoa ol food. In 

lefS^ 



.' The educa 



icadily, the qualiScationt 



their children lo obedience, but 
they generally lucceed in obiainioE a powerful in- 
fluence over ihem. by acting upon iheir fean; iliey 
tell tbem that If they do not bch.ive Ihenuelvei as 
(hey are bid.thatlhey will irritate the Great Spirit 
who will deprive Ihem of all luck at hunUri. and 
ai varrion. Thii. together with the coniuol and 
Heme ceaiiog Importaoce. which the children ob- 
■erve. that their parent) altrlbule to luck in all their 
purtoiu, it found lo have the deiired cBect upon 
the miiidi of youog peraoni, fired with ihe anildttoii 
of becoming diiiinguiihed, at lome future day by 
Ibdr •Uil and HKCeii Their fait) are marked b} 
tbe cercmoa* of anearing their face), handi. fa. 
with charcoal. To eflect Ihii. they lake a piece of 
wood of ttaa length of the finger, and tuipend It to 
tbrir necks, tbey cbai one end of it, and mh ihem- 
Mlve* with Ihe coal 



CxcU that it wa* impoaaible (or a ^amtoii 
uf aeyeat; to niae^ men to raiae gr™o 
enough Ibrtbeir own coniumptioD, although 
iDucta of their time and labour waa devoted 
to agricultural pureuita. . The little grain 
they could isite, ma to fiercely attacked 
bj the biMt, that m parly of wldiera waa 
kept luinataDtly engaged in abooting at 
crmn and biackbirdt '. From Chicago, on 
Ijoke Michigan, Major I^mg wiibed to go 
directly to Frairio du Chien, being per- 
suaded that Ihe roate wai practicable, al- 
though DO ow had been koonn to pata 
througb it ; but an old Frenchman thought 
could End hia way acnna, and under hia 
directioB they «et forward, and reached 
iheir deslinatjon — which ia on Ihe Miaais- 
i^ippi, in latitude 43°3'— inaare^,Bnd witb- 
iiiit encountering especial inconvenieitce. 
Here the Expedition wa« reinforced by an 
escort of ten men under command of Lieut 
Scott of the 5th Reg. V. 8. Anny. The 
|iar^ then divided, some going up tbe river 
u> the Falls of St Anthony, and the rest 
punuiDg the land route. It it difficult tor 
as to do full justice to Mr KeaUng'a u 
Mting description of tbe scenery through 
which he pasted. Our readers may take 
(he following extract at a apecioien of the 
literary character of theae volnmca. Tbe 
lake which is spoken of is something more 
thia half way from the Fails of St Antho- 
ny to the head waters of the streanu wliich 
low into Winnepeek Lake. 

Lake Pepin. In moit placri, filli nearly Ihe whole 
of Ihe valley between ine contiguoui blulTi. In tn 
ipou, however, a handiome piece of meadow lac 
II obierved, which will ofler Ileal inducement' fi 
tbe olabllihmenl of Eu-nu. Ilie general directic 
or Ihe lake Is horn weit-nonh-west to eait^outl. 
east. Theiceneryalongit»ihoieiconlrj)[j)1rongly 
■illilhatof the river, losleadaf thenpid curtenlaf 
the MiiHMippl winding arouod numberless islands. 
•ome of which prtirniuell-wooded surfacet. while 
Mber) are mere sandbar). Ihe lake presenu a iiiiooth 
ind ilnnliifa expanse of water, unchei'kered bv a 
■ingle iilaDd. aod whose surface at the lime wb first 






Nop. 



penon.whose face ill 
^ eat or nnns any thing during rhai' 
nwy be the cravings oF hi) appetite, be 



'There wasathne,' oat guide said, as wa passril 
ar Ihe base of the n>ck, ■ when thia spot, which 
u now admire for its nnienanlrd beautie), wai 
; scene of one of Ibe most melanchnlj tiansac. 

-jDs.tbal has ever occurred among IbiliidiaB]. 
There wa). in Ihe village of Keoxa, in the tribe of 

Wapaiha. during the lime that hit fkthei lived and 

ruled over ihem. a young Inrtiin female, whose 

lamc was Winona, which lignifiei "tbe first bom." 

Jbe had conceived an at 

er, who retuprocated it ; 

ind agreed Wan union 

, " " ' imaelf deoiei . _ 

claimi lupeneded by those of a warrior of distine- 
-'—I, who had sued for her. The .warrior wat a 
iral bvouritc with the nadon ; be had acquitrd 






which be bad rendered to 



his village when attacked by the Chippewai ; yet 
notwithsandiagalliheardourwiihwhicb he pressed 
hii)uit.and Ihe countenance which he received from 
her parent) and broUien. Winona pettbled ia pre- 
frrring the hunter. To Ihe usual commendaiioiii 
of bei friepdi in favour of the warrior, ihe replied. 






choice of a 
CNjIdtp 



ihiisiencB. while the 
warrior would be constantly absent. InteBt npon 
martial exploit). Winona's rxpottiilationi were, 
however, of no avail; ami her parents, having suc- 
ceeded in driving away her lover, began to Die 
birih meaiurei in order to compel ber to onlu 
wilhlbcmanofiheirchaicc. To aU her enuealie), 
Ihat ahe should not be forced into an union M re- 
pugnant lo her feelings, hut ratliei be allowed m 
live a single life, they turned a deatear, Winona 

lionsofherfainitv.and she bail been Indulged more, 
than is usual with lemalrs amonj Indians. Beiw 
-'- '■ ■■'-' — ■-— — :»,thayei ■ ■" "' 



c hJuOk, wbidi . 



nuitnilrict them uniil the . ._..^ 
he may waih off hii black paini, 

moderately, in the use of food. The .^ 

he repeal] Ihe ceremony ol blackening his face, ana 
conlinuet it from day to day, until the whole of hix 
iriece of wood be coniumed, which generally takes 
flace in the cnune of from ten to twelve dayi. 

From Fort Wayne tbe Expedition de- 
parted to penetrate the wilderness of about 
two hundred miles, which separated them 
from Chicago; — and so completely waa it 
a wilderness, that their hoiaes could scarce- 
ly get ihrougfa the awampa, or find food 
ooough to keep them alive. But get 
througb they did, and in eight days reach- 
ed Fort Dearborn in Chicago. Thia plact 
is in the state of Illinois, and at the aouth- 
wet^mnier of Lake MichigatL The soil 
and climate of thia region, and the manv 
fuHlitie* it offers for cultivation bavo beeti 
ptoiaed nther eitravagantly, if we mav 
helieve, open Mr Keatlng's authority, the 



more uniform ele 
When seen Tmrn 
the count ' ' 



lop of one of Iheie eminences, 
luy is fouiul very diflereol from Ibal in Ihe 
of Ihe niouDtain islaud,jxiied on the 38ih 
of June, for it ii rather rolling ^n hillv i and the 
quBOIity of IJoiher upon it is comparauvely imill. 
eipecidly to the west, where ii aisumes the general 



;,"£; 



way up the lake, its eastern tuok rii 
of near four hundred and fifty feet, of' 
one hundred and fifty are formed by a perpendicu- 
lar bluS; and the lower three hundred coosiitute a 
very abrup| and precipitous ilope, which extends 
from the base of Ihe blufl' to the edge of the water. 
This fomu a point, projeoii^ into the .lake, ami 
bounded by iwo small basini, each tf whiefa ii Ihe 
estuary of a brook that &I1) into ihe Uke at thii 
place. Tbe wildnesi of the scenery ii soch. Ifaai 
even the voyager, who has gaied with dalitbt upon 
the high blub of tbe Hiuiailpin, is iiruckwith un- 
conuuon inlcresi oo beholdii^ this )poc. 'DierB is 
in it what we meet with on no other pointof the Eu- 



baiik whose ba>e is 





to this union should 






ans. rather Ihan thai 


she (bould 


be compelled to 


t against her inctina 


ion. With 


a view to remove 


aome of ber Db}ecIion). they toiA 


means to provid 


for her firnire maioi 


anance.anl 


presented to the 




nsif. 


u»de of living an luliao might covet. 


time a party wai 


formed lo asicod froni Ibe viUan 


lo Lake Pepin, tn 


ordertolavmaito 


e of the bine 


clay which is found upon its banks. 


ind which ii 


uKdbylhelmlia 


nsaiairignient. Wi 


una and her 


frienils were of I 


be company. It was 


on the very 
Isolbnar^ 


uay Ihat they vis 


ted ihelaketbat be 



fered Iba^resenii to the warrior. tnciiiira«d by 
ibeie l^Eaiu addressed ber. but with (be saiv iU 
iuiceii.^exed at what tbey deeo)ed annqjusii- 
fi.ible obaunacy on her pan, her parents reuooh- 
■trated in strong laogunge, and even used ihreu* ta 
compel her to obedience- " Well," said Winona, 
- you wiU drive me to daipjur ; 1 said I loved him 

a maiden ; but you would noL You say you love 
me ; thai you ate roj father, my brothers, my rela- 
tions, yet you have driven from ma tbe orjj man 
wilb whooi i wiiiied to be united ; yna hava ca»- 
pelled him to wiilMlraw from Ibe nll^i aloM, ha 
now ranges througb the foreit, with no one to BBii« 
him, Done to ipread hb blanket, none to build hia 
lodge, none to wail on liim ; yet waa be tba nxn of 
mychoice. li Ihujour loce? Buteven itappesn 
that this i) not erough; you would lav* at do 
nute ; you would have me rejoice fai his sbtenc* ; 
you wish me In unite wilb anoUME Ban, with cne 
whom 1 do not love, with wbom I luvsr cm be 
happy. Since Ihls is your love, let it be ao ; bat 
■Doa you wiU have neither daughter, nor lister, nor 
relalion, Oi lonoent with your inlse pnfndoos el 
•f^'-vio. Aa ahe unered ihein woids, abe wilb- 
and ber parenta, beedleu of ber complaiaia. 



IS crag RsUng n 

labed by a wide 



treat Iram the melancholy decreed, thai ihsl"ver]rdaY"wii 
wHb It, and irtbgta MMs a I HitMl W llM mntei^WW* tf 
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buiy pRpantkmi for the fnllnl, ilw waunil 
my tlowly to the lop of (be hill ; when *hc 
iiBctaed ib« Hinunit, >ba called out uiih a 1 
\oiM la her fiiendi bolow; she upbraid, d tln-m 
Ibeiicrueltj to hriifiraod hcclorer. " Vnu, " 
■be. "wire DOI MliiSHt witb oppotin:; my ur 
iriih Ihe (ma whom I tart chiKeo, you tmltsvoi 
bj ikceitful wonli 10 make mc ftithieis to him, 
nbfD you fouDil OM rcwlTcd upanieaMiningtir 
you ilired 10 thHiIrn ma ; jDu know (be nui if 
thought that I could be leriincr) inio obedlci 
you ihill (OOD <ce how well I c«n defeai ynuc 
''— " ShettiFncommeaeedlotlDgberdirgj; 



11 boin the high cb^ni of 






light wi 

'i Uw ipolwMia I 

.Uni.ked.iomel- 

... . i Dthomo the fool of iiH 

to receive her in theJc (imi. while ill, u i 
rteir ey«, erlre»i«l her la detiil ftom hT i 
purpOK; hei fathri prouiited thu do compul 
meuuiet tbould be resoned to. Bui 'he i>b5 
wired, nnd u (be concluded the wotdi ofhrr •,' 
ihe Ihreuf honelf from the pieclpice, and it 
IlfelMi corpie, oeir her dinieiied frietuli, Tt 
added oui niide. ' hii Ihii ipot acquliF^I a 1 
ascholy celabrity ; It ii (till culled the Maiil 
Rock, and no Indian paitet near it, wiihtiiii in 
untsrilj cuting hii eyei towsidi the gidri v hri 
lo contemplate the ptice. wbeoce thi) unfonm 
pri fell a victim to the cruelty of het releni 

It bid been «uppoMd, froni the rektioDs 
of yarion* travellen, that the head w\ 
of tho itreBitu which feed th« frreat lakes 
and then pan down the 8t Lawittncc. < 
--1 of the Misals 
\» principal tributariea. Tliia si 
litkiD waa lia^iilu^j ooofiniiGd by t)i< 
eoveriet, — if they may be to called 
thii Eipedilioo. Big Stone Lake ii 
head of St Peter's river, which falls 
the Miuiuippi. 






The ri 



ibrnil ti 



an old wiler-coune, utd, >*ithin tbre« n 
fi)[ Suma I-ake. found ounelvei On (hi 
Lake Tnven, which diKhaigei it! waiFi 
of Swan ur Sioux ri<ei tnlo the Red riv 
Winnepeek. wboH! waten. ai ii well k 
towirdt Hudaon'ii Bay. The ipue b^iu 
Trsven and Big Stone, it but very liLi! 
above tba leT«l of both tbcH lake* ; bn' 
hai been known, in timei offload, tn ci'E 
the inletmediau Eround. to a> tonnile tht 
In fuel, both ihene bodin of wilrr aio li 
valley ; and It it within tbe recolkrtii 
penont.oow in the country, thai a hoalo 
ftom I jke Tnven into the St l*eiei. 1 
lore.thii tpol ofleirtot onenf ihoieint>-i 
DOmena which we have already iMm 
which are no whetf perhapi lo anp;!!- 

inio HudHin'i! Bit al the fiftt-Kvenili 
north latiiude, siM the oibec into the Ik 
CO. in latitude twenty-nine dtgieei 



' " I applkali 
cipln of hyilrogrmphy, when geogn 
to deiermlm! (he chaint of mounlHir 
of which they .,, - -^ - 
rivi^rt- Theyuppove tliat twogrvar Oi 
can only be nepirmled bj great elem 
a Kiniiiderable riiet ciinonly chaiige- 

bey CDTKrt.lhiit frrquenlly. eitlvr oil accoDnt < 
be ntiluie uf tbe rockt. or on KCOiml of the i 
Unalion oftba lUata, (lit mott dented lerelt ^^ 



Tbe Sipedition proceeded down tho Red 
Ri*er^ and aicertaiaed the *pot wher^ it 
croMGB tbe Dortherti boanduy of the Unit- 
ed State*. Major I^mf became convinced 
of the impowibility of pauing alon^ thia 
bouodsry to tbe east, ag-roeabl} to hii in- 
^triMtiona, and finally concliKlod to follow 
he coiiTte of the Red River into Lain 
Winnepeek, and to pat* from that lake to 
Idke Superior, tj the Gommon route by 
the Lake of the Wood* and Rajny Ijake. 
Through Mackinaw, Detroit, and Niagara, 
they trayelled to Rocbeiter, aiul thence by 
the canal to Albany, 

Oa the «6th of CktOber they retched PWIadel- 
pbia, baring been abaeat about lixaond) ' 
tbey tiaMlM over opwardi 
■ huDdicd Btilea, tha wbola pai^ btiw 
liteiied with health, mcelini with no acEident of 
any acoiunt, and uodenoing baidihipi and ptli 
tioni.^t letieoniiderahle ttun thote which tb ^ 
:pected lo andcrgo, and which have tried ttiB 
enuce and couraga o( other ei^nn. 
reij large part of theie toIuhk 
occupied with accounti of rarioua Indian 
tribeii but an article Id oar laat hai per- 
haps taid as much about the aborigines ' 
ibia country a* our reader* may with 
hear. Little very new or pecniiariy ioter- 
eiting ii to be (bund in thii woiii reaped 
ing thii lutnect. Tho Expeditioo had n 
" hair-breadth "acapei" to tell of, unlew il 
wai the following 1— which occurred ai tbey 
•ere marching along the Red River, be- 
tween Lake Travere and Fambina. 

While lididg qaietly acmitbe praitif, 
eye inieot opon the beautiful proipeit of 1 
lo« that were graui^, our attention wit niddenly 
jromedby thediicbaiieofaguointhe yieinliy ~' 
ib« river, wteeh flowed about half a mile weit u 
ibt wane that we were iben tnvellliu. Whilf 
we wen reckoning up our party, to know if an) 
had itraggled 10 a diiunce. we uw two Indiini- 1 
ninningacroH the prairie; their number inci««ei! ] 

IS."S! S.™'S,.°'„'!r°' "" ""^ "^ ' ■"■ 'hw " —" 

' ich ibey preicnted their bandi 



SO? 

then low in the horiton, and add«d that w« had no 
to proceed further, aad that wa bad batter wt- 
cuip with them that night. * * * H^jof Loni d» 
' id their iuvilitikn. whtnupon dMy JniltteH 
our patty ibould encamp it a neighbonrfaig 
^nnt wlucb tbey pcdnted OIK laoi, ai tbey obsarv- 
i'd thallhit wouldbe a conveaientplace Ibi their 



.le itut coovcnatioD wu gobg on. Mi Say ic- 
led that, either through detign or accident, tbe 
IttJiant hadhueinuaed tbeBMlvet to much with 
Dur party, (hat cvwy one of ur nuDibar wii plac- 
,'d bclween two 01 more of Ibain. Hr Saelling 
overheard them talking otour bonaa, "'""""g them, 
lod ekamining tbe poind of each; one Alheir 
ijinil had even ventured totarai to uk him which 
none wu coniidered tbe beat of tba party. Fiad- 
idg that all farlbeT convenitlaa wai ■ waile of 
time, and having given them u much tobacco as 
our imall ilock of lodian preieau allowed ui to 
jpare. Major Long mounted bit hone, ind gave hit 
niep ordem to marah. Tba Indiana aitau^led no 
appodtion at ihe time ; but after we had ttavallad 
about a quarter of a mile, Ibey foUowiof in out 

prairie, to the right of our line, and a number of 
mounted Indiani were leen in thit direction, com- 
ing towirdi ui. Tboae who had (ciUowed lu, then 
nude a ngnal to tbem that w« were white men ; and 
nn up 10 UI to deiire that, at their chief waithen 
coming up, we would itop and ihake hand) wlib 
him; the party bahed, until the nwunlrd ludiani 
liad cnme up and greeted ui in the UHiil maooer. 
Obierving that iheir chief wai not among them, 
iVfajor Lmik again let hit men in motion, bul he- 
ron we bid proceeded fu, tevenl of llum ran up 
to tbe head of the line, fired their gun> acrou oui 
{lath, reloaded tbem imiiiediitely, and fiiimed a 
crescent Id front of the leader, to prevent himfrooi 
Al that time the number of Indian) 
en about levenly or eigtacy, while oun 
ly to iwenty-five. Their inteniiona 
liouid not be miiundenlood. It wu probable that 
ibty did not can much lo barm our pernni, but 
They were aaiioai lo pilfti our baggage, and eipe- ' 
ciilly to lecare our boneii and at we were re- 
lolved not to part with tbem i^iihaul a tlroggle, it 
wai evident tliai the tint gun fired would be tb* 
lignal for in attack, which mutt pud in the loial 
deitruction of our party; for tbe number of the In- 
dian!, and their mode of diiperung upon the prai- 
rie, and continually cliaii^ug iheir lituatioo duriu 
I •kinulih, would have ^ten them a very great a£ 
vantage over ui. ai. In order to protect our horaei 

— ' ' -— ' ' ' remained collrcied 

ir arrowi and bolbu 



theym 



gave Ihem 

that tbey were 

for war. being peifrfUv 1 
of a bnectHJoih. Thei 
keiihj;. All of Ihem we' 
renlly in very good order 



imntcdialely 



lani. probable induced ll 



iiLon. all-powerful 



■ I been perfectly fr 



iplete itate of prepara' 

ly. Uail Majarljmg 

he pldiFCcl, he would 

■iranne.ranceihniwhii 1"""" """"""' "" 'u'u.r, luni-ertaiion, andliave 

ndlytoon bee.™ intXiT^^rtV ITf "'"? **J*,''°i? nigh, wiUiou, .toppin. a. all 

/.- ,h, Wahkpakou or liaf IndlT. ?« ^J v""-" have been M»l, cu, oil by the In- 

rr^ .. - - ,,_ diani. ll waa with a view to give them a chance 

, *_ I to overtake ui. ilial be had continued the confer- 



Tiie soldier who wi 
wat George Bud 
diately haitated tfaii lelion, determined lo ds pm. 
pared (or a ihul as soon at bis ■nlagntiitt ; nt Ihii 
moment .\Iijor Long marched ap totbc bead of the 
line, and led off the party. Ttare can be no doubt 
I that the resolutinn thus maniEeited bad a great ia- 
1 fluency In preventing tbe Indians from Dtaklnga* 




Tks foMtiu WM wiected U ■ diOuce fouB ihe 
itara. u tba baiika of ilw imam ue •kinad tvitli 
womb la which k nnmlMr of Indiuu wen diniacily 
Mto. OiuharHi*«nNilwdwUta*ti7itai>itroiic9, 
iba aim wan 4II sxwnlMd and lowlcd alaab, six 
eenHneli ptued <uidBi]i. andiheTanof ibr Hrt^ 
temaiiwil up iwdjr (o ruin wiyitMck; a Itrst 
flta wu kindled in order la appriu ou cooqaiiio n- 
of oor FlluMJon ; and in ihb uapleaiani imccitai n 1 \ 
about ibeii tue wa nmaliwd until they mads th. ir 
'. They bad fiKlunalEljraeeD Doll 



■ppeaian 
TVmpp 



II which they bnMubl v/i 



lelbaat]ialorodwiaiunBii.i 

nnleM eaten nrj tm ll oomolidatea and adbeiet i< 
the month. The ben pan of the anbnal U (be ud 
der, which, beii^ fixed Upon a baked nick, n« 
iDuted betirE (be fire. Ai toon lu oui maal n 



af CBim OraMAo*— « firit, witb the 
Those who have r«ad the tn^j of Vir- 
ginias, (H- who haT« witDBMed ill per' 
nnfj an the itagei will pmbably be in 
decree diuppointed in (be perinal of Cain 
Gracchm. We indeed obMir* (be raae 
halta, the same coUoquialiim boiderii)^ on 
ral^ritj of ityle, aiid the same weak, 
bobbliDff attempts at blank verae ; but we 
oan Jiaoein few of the redeeming beauties 
wMcih bare enanred to Virpnius "i(a little 
hour npoD the stage." Lord I^dbd 

expreial; for the closet, b drama 



1 impndeni 

lacco, u'hlikeT. *c. t" 
I the party had no whiikey wllh then 

jy hadgiTen ai much tobscca at (hay 

spare, be obierTed vllh the gnatsit cflranterv, 
' what ilMn can you give me ? OberiYiag liul Mi 
Keauog waidrinkii^ oot of hii ~- 



, (J bein 
eoa^eiing (bat, I 
be made a ibait doe before daylight, detemuar 
to allow the bortet to ren until (pidnighl. when Ch 
mnon, riling, would niake it pleaiul and ufe 1 
tiavel. Accordingly at thai hour we reuuHd du 
line of much. OQi pnpsralioiia loi depaitur 
■- -' ■ -Ijlion and tileDci 



lade with the gTsatait snadition ■ 
ot 10 be obseivcd by ttw ibdiani at 



and 10 Knid dislnrhiag tba old i 

iag ar albeling to sleep r-' 

Ihe latter purpose, ho* 



n that was sleep- 
. of our ■- 

s fiiilart 



GniiiiMi, ibe file wsi eulngniibsd. A few Indteni ! of more poetical power than any modem 

' ' cooipaniHlui toonreamp,butaIlirithdrcH' ' pnxluctiiin of the kind with which we *r« 

wbuenceptiDoldwortiuaM nsn.n^ H'lK , g^uainted; it was enacted h</ Hie Hujes- 

■ '■ ereralorihe puty.uhtichsncicrL ., ^^yants at Drnry-Lane, attd, to use 

;^l^'T^^^^.rM' phr^e ofMrBn-lrn-dden-, "mined 

b^ng for iobacco'!r-hl.kay.*c When be U pwt all condempl.on." Mr Knowles wrote 

MlTtbai Ihe party had no whiikey wllh them, ai»i ' Caius Gracchus expr««*l]' lor the stage, 

' I and there parhap* it has escaped the coa- 

deniaa(ioD it most receive ia the closet 

But to ectable oor reader* to judge of its 

merila and ita demerita, we will gi*e a brief 

sketch of its 8(017, ^°^ ^B'' proceed to 

make some extracls of ita wone and its 

belter parts. 

The scene is laid at Rome, in the 633d 

Eear of (he cil;, wiien Caius Gracchus (the 
rolher of that Tiberius who bad perikbed 
some jean prerious in coQicqueoce of the 
seditions caused b; his revival of the Agra- 
nan law] began to exercise the power 
which he bad ac^guired by bis papular tal- 
ent* and pergonal courage, and, perhaps 
above all, bjhisrehenient and immoderate 
contempt for the Patriciaiu, and his resist- 
ance to all their encroarJuneDts. He ii 
introduced .in (he (ragedy belbre ns, de- 
rending' the cause of Spurins Vettiua, iriio 
had been accused of tieaaon against the 
state. B; eflecling the acquittal of Vet- 
tiua be incrcatud his popularity, and 
reodertd himaelf more (ban over obnox- 
ious (o all the Patricians, and paKico- 
larly to Locius Opimiua, who, >* to re- 
move him from the dtj and thus nip 
danger in the bud," procures hi* appoint- 
ment to the Qunst(>r*bip ; and Oracchua, 
hating informed bis mother, Cornelia, and 
his wife, Licinia, of fais new honours, sets 
out with Opimiu* on bis journey, and close* 
the fint act 

The aecond act su]^>oses his full Quaa- 
lorthip to hare expired, and Gnccbus (o 
'lave re(umed to Rome, where he is imme- 
diately aummoned before (he senB(e and 
[leoplc, to answer to the charge of treaaon, 
preferred against him by Opimiua Being 
acquitted of this charge, he oAra himaelf 
Tor, and is chosen to, Ihe office erf tribune. 
In the thinj act, Lncins Dnitu*, the col- 
league of Gracchus, is made ttie toot ,of 
O^nius and the senate, to tarn the popu- 
'ar cnrren( in their favonr; and Opimius 
>b(aina the cooaulship, and prcrent* (he re- 
'lecboo of Gracchus to the tribanethip. In 
be fourth act, Gracchus appean smarting 
inder bis persecutions, and indignant al the 
ibmgationofhislam: and, «AuiBaM tali- 



Isf) us immediately, notvlihitandltig Ifae atiempi 
■ads to aaiuie hmi with coavaruiioD until we 
Aouhl be ready to tan ; but we could not de 
Um ; m law hun walk over Ihe prairie, and bj 
H|ht of tbe mooD traced hii Smn until be _, 
BtDBChed nesT to the rirer. whan he dinppaared in 
&a modi. TUi wa* the last Dacota wlum u( 

The plates in these volumes are excel- 
lenti tbey are the beat which we recotlepl 
to have seen in an; American book of 
travels. And as we think illustrations of 
this sort add more to the value of lhi> 
work than they can add to its coat, we 
liope that Messrs Carcj k, Lea will be 
encouraged to pursue Uie tame plan in 
their future publications, and that other 
publishers may be indnded to follow their 
axample. 



Owut GraccAii* ; A Tr^gtdy, in Jipt adi. 
By Jama S. KnavUt, auUuir of V^ir- 
ginWM. New York. 1824. ISmn. pp. 5«. 
Muco i A Tragedy, in Jive acU. By Mar- 
tin Arthur Sha, Etq. R. A. Excludtd 
front Ue EiigliMh Stage by Os aulhoriti, 
t^ the Lord Ckvmberiain. New York. 
1S14. IBmo. pp.86. 
Thbsx two tragedies are of a very difier- 
•ot, and periiapa we migfal add, of a ver} 
indifferent order. Tbe author of each is 
well known to the dramatic world, and lit- 



UtiMJ, be ii perWMded b« Ui fUendi *to 
brave the tyre's wntb.'* Aosnlcean^ 
Itim ensue*, whiob caines OtaodiiMi ia (be 
Sfth act, to take refuge in tiie teomb <f 
Diana, wbitber Cornelia, iritfa his wife and 
cUU, had already fled fcr aafely. BeiDff 
poimued into (be aanotuaij by OpiniM and 
hi* foUowen, the catastrophe it aduered 
fay the self-effected death of Gfaccho*. 

The first passage whicb we teleot ibr 
quotation is part of the qieeoh afGracolua 
in favour of Vettiu*. 

C Onti. Romant ! I bnid a copy tif tba dMtge — 
And depoiitioaa of the witnmei. 
Upon three leveral gnnindi he ii irraigned. 
Finl, that be itiDie to brir^ the magitlnicy 
Into conlempt; next, that M'fbnneu 1 plot. 
With ceruhi tlsiei, to tniie a tnmulli lait— 
And were tliare ben tbe ilightett prooC myself 
Would bid him sheathe a itagper in hli brUK!— 
That he cnoiplred with enpniiFi of Rome^ 
Wllh foraupen : baibtriani! to bcirty ber? 
The lint. Ill answei— Veltlni ii a Rotuan, 
And 'til hii privilege to ipeik hia thnogbta. 
The npxt. 111 answer— Vetilui ia aTieeman, 
And never would make coDipxct with a slave. 
The Utt. I'll antwer—Veltiui loves lilt cotmiry, 
And who lhal.lovei bit cnuouj would betiay her '. 
But. aay Ibey, ' We have H-iineHci sgaiDil him.* 
Nana them I— Who itandi the first upon the list.* 

Client — I'D oppoie to him a Senator. 
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Who followt last.' Tbe Sriva 

I'll place a Trihona oupotite t 

How lUnd »a now? Which weight tbe beavierF 

Their Queilot'a Servsnl. nt aiy 'rribune f— liirir 

iilava. or my BoMBii Knight f— Thtir Clienl, ar 

Mr Uaoalorf — Now, call your witnaaaet ! 

Mim. We'll have 00 wilneiaet ! 

Ttl. For your nke, Cniui. we acquit hiaa. 

Man, Vctdua ii innocent ! 

CUUau, Ay! Ay! Air! 

Mart. Tbe tribei acquit Veltiat by acdaaataoa. 

Ont- Hear Bid I aay '. 

Cilixtiu. No! No! Sol 

C Grace. Tbeii voii:e*aRagtJnstyoB,OpimiiB! 

fTamtH. To plsaae (he people we withdraw ooi 
charge. 

Id the following, Cains trantfert tiii i>wii 
tale to his brother. 

CCiwi. Tiberiuiliici^aio! Alai,iDT6ie^! 
Go aak Ihe Tiber if he livet again. 
Cry Ibr bim to iti wBten ! they do kaow 
Where youc Tibermt liei, never to live 
Arain !— llieir channel wsi hii otily grave, 
Wbereihey do murmur o'er him; bolwithaa 
The nmless chafiai; of their many waves, 
CJannot awake one tlirob in Ihe big heart 
Tliat wont to baat ao n 
Youi libeniei '. 

II was Caius, and not TiberiiK, ivbo mt 
murdered by order of tbe coDtul, and whom 
body waa thrown into Ihe Tiber. 

'The following eihibitt many of the cbn^ 
acterislic faults of tbe author. 



ay when but at tioBa ; you will not find it 
in a week, in iu owa buite, at Mpper 
Ihe (amity I Knock any bcnr ym> cbonoe, 
iJi for it; aina tioMi in lea. ibijIJ taad jog 



with my brotbei. 



I[bew>lkt,lw^ 
diD and ibi ubm 



Ha Btomiaed to ba back aaain, which b first. 
And when he's back, aad ue teir shut on hiar. 

" isate bsppy in ny w< 

ttiakaranywtAwj 



Twa vsnvBD btatmm ushujit oAssnJb 
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Id the foUovinir we have Corneiia, the 
Btttber of the Oracehi, vtteiiDg bad gram- 
maor. 

Whst want ytm wHh me, my lidnios? (Ooet *» 

MmmndtakBMkimmnde], You 
Ham come to tell me tomefihiii(.-<^iis batb 

spokea 
For Vettius.— I was certain he would do it- 
He has entered the lUls? He has stripped for the 

coarse! I know ».. , u • 

He will not get fair play, no more than bM brotlMr I 
These fears an not cood omens, my Lidaius !— 
JBut let him run it n^y ! 

The wordi in italioB, ia the following^ pas- 
ea^e, aie rather difBcult to ''parse and 
Aonster.** 

What care I, that the world allows him good 
And wise *> Did I not know him so before ? 
Whyahonldlheglad . . ., , 

That all do praiae him I For his sake ?— Alas ! 
For any cause but that !— fflum all do praise. 
Hath Imi a tkmuand eyes for one bent on him 
Can lower, a» well as male ! I did not wed 
Thy son, as one would choose an idle gem 
To other's eyes to sparkle ; but because 
tie shone to mine. 

The defence of Gracchus, when aooused 
hy Opimius, is qnite as respectable as any 
ihing in the tra^y. 

C Grace. Is this your charge ?— 

Censors ! 1*11 save your hibour. k appears 

I am cited here, because I have returned 

Without my general's leave, and for the crime 

Of bavine raised the turouU at FregeUa. 

First, with the fir^t Ihave reroRined my time; 

Nay, I have oversenred it by the laws — 

The laws which Caius Ciracchus dares not break* 

But, Censors, let that pass. I will propose 

A better question for your satisfaction — 

'How have I served my time^' 1*11 answer that:— 

*How have I served my time f—-' For mine own 

gain, 
OrthatoftbeEepublic?' What was my oftee ? 
Questor. What was its nature ? Lociativa— 
So lucrative, that all my predecessors, 
Who went forth poor, letamed home lieh. 
I went forth, poor enough ; 
But have reoimod, still poorer than I want 

« • « 

Flamin, The charge 
Is heainy. 

C Grace, Heavy as the prooA are hght. 
Ye oitiaens of Home, behold what fr voor 
Your masters show your bnthren! I have borne 
My couttiry*J arms with |iooour; oversenred 
My time ; returned in poverty, that might 
Have amassedtreasuKa-aad they thus reward me— 
Prefer a charge againat me without proof. 
Direct or iadiroot—without a testimony, 
Weighty or Ucbt-^without an argument, 
Idle or jplausiue — anthout as much 
Qf'feasioiliQr, as would suffice 
To feed suspicion's phantom ! Whjy is this ? 
How have I brought this hatred ? When my brother, 
Tiberius Gracchus, iell beneath their blows, 
I called them not assassins ! When his friends 
Fell sacrifices to their ailer-venceance, 
I did not s^le them batchers ! When their hatred 
Druve the numidian nobles from the Senate, 
With SCO& and exserations, that ^y praised me. 
And to my cause assig^ied the royal bounty 
Of King Vlicipsa, still I did not name them. 
The proud, invidious inpolaat Patiicians i 

Oyinu Hear ye! — 

C. Graee, Ye men of Rome, there is no favour 
For justice ! — giadgiagly her dues are granted ! 
Your great men bcSist no Bwre tbe love of country. 
They count their talents — measure their domains — 
.Number their ilaves — make lists of knif^ and 

clients^ 
Enlarge their palaces— dress forth their baaqaets. 
Awake their lyias aad timbmli 'anrtt snth their 
tods 



Of lips Faisfaian, drown the little left 
Of virtue! 

Mm. He woold raise a tumult! 

C. Qraet. Na 

This hand*! the first to arm a^dnst the man, 
Whoe'er he be, that fiivours civil discord. 
I have no gust ibr blood, Opimius! 
I sacrifice to justice and to mercy ! 

Opim. He has aspersed the justice of our order; 
He flatters the Plebians, and should be 
Attached and brotight to question for his conduct 
C Grmee. Romans, I ask tbe office of your 

Tribune! 
Jltarc, Ay! you shall have it! Gracchus ^hall 

be Tribune ! 
Tit Gracchus Tribune! Caius Gracchus Trib- 
une! 
Opim, Stay, friends! Take heed! Beware of 

flatterers! 
a Grace. The laws! The laws! Of common 
right, the hold ! 
The wealth, the happiness, tbe/reedom of 
The nation ! Who has hidden them — defaccdthero— 
Sold them^comipted them from the pure letter? 
Why do they guard the rich man's cloak from a rent. 
And tear the poor man's garment from his badi? 
Why are they, in the pr<WKl man's grasp, a sword. 
And, in the Kand of the humble man, a reed f 
The laws! The laws! I ask you for the laws! 
Demand them in my countr/s sacred name ! 
Still silent ! Reckless stiU of my appeal ? 
i^ f>a Mi«« ! I ask the office of your Tribune ! 

[Exnuii C. Qraechus and f^rty, mtt 

Ctlisfns sAoidftur. 
Opim, Stop him from rising, or our order falls! 
[ExewU Opimiua, vtith the rest. 

The dialogue between the two tribunes 
is spirited. 

a Grace. Stay, livius I>rusus-^et me speak 
with you. [Descondi. 

Drufus. Your [deasnre, Caius ? 

C. Gtnee. Pleasure !— Livius l>rusus, 
look not so sweet upon me !— I am no «faUd 
Not to know better, for thai is smeared 
Witbboaey! Let me rather see thee scowl 
A little ; and when thou dost speak, remind me 
Of the rough trumpet more than the soft hite. 
By Jove, I can applaud the honest caitiff 
Bespeaks his craft! 

Vrunti. The caitiff! 

aCr^, Ab! bo! Now 
You're Livius Drusus ! You were only then 
Tbe man men took him for— the easy man. 
That, so the worid went right, cared not who gpt 
The praise. Who ever thought, in such 
A pbin and homely piece of stufl^ to see 
The mighty Senate s tool! 

Drums. The Senate's tool! 

C. Grace. Now, what a deal of pauis for little 
profit! 
If you could plav the jng^leT with me, Livias^ 
To sooh perfection practise seeming, as 
To pass It on me for reality- 
Make my own senses witness 'gainst layseli^ 
That things I know impossible to be, 
I see as palpable as if they were— 
*Twere worth the acting; but, when I am master 
Of all your mystery, and know, as weU 
As you do, that tbe prodigy 's a lie. 
What wanton waste of labour ! — ^Livius Drasus, 
I know you are a tool ! 

Drusus. Well, let me be so ! 
I will not quarrel with you, worthy Caias! 
.Call roe whate'er you please. 

C. Grace What basefiused shifting! 
What real fierceness oosid grow tame so iooai 
You turn upon me like a tiger, and 
When open-mouthed I brave yoo, straight you play 
The croocbing spaniel ! You *U not quarrel with ms ! 
I want you not to quarrel, Livius Dmsus, 
But only to bs iionest to the people. 
Drusus. Hcmest! 

C. Grace. Ay, honest! — Why do you repeat 
My words, as if you feared to trust your own ! 
Do I play echo? Question me, and fee 
If I so wu to be iiiyiel£-^ act 
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The wall, ndiich speaks not but with oiken' 

tongues. — 
I say you are not honest to the people. — 
I say you are the Senate's tool — their bait — 
Their Juggler— their trf dk-merchanL If I wroag 

you. 
Burst out at once and free retort upon me — 
Tell me, I lie, and smite me to the eattii ! — 
m rise but to embrace yoo ! 

Drusus. My good Caius, 
Restrain your ardent temper; it doth hurry you 
Into madness. 

C. Grace. Give roe but an answer, and 
m be coment — Are you not leagued with th^ 
Senate f 

Drusus. Your senses leave yooi Caius! 

C. Grace, Will you answer roe f 

Drusus. Throw ofFtiiis humour ! 

C. Grace. Give me an answer, IXrusus! 

Drusus. Madman ! 

C. Grace. Are you the creature of tbe Senate ? 

Drusus. Good Cains! 

C. Grace. Do you joggle with the people ? 
Let me but know vou, man, from your ovu lips. 
'TIS all I want to know you are a traitor. 

Brusus. A trahor ! 

C. Grace. Kj ! 

Drusus. To whom? 

C. Grace. To the poor people ! 
The houseless citieens, that sleep at nights 
fieforc the portals, and that starve by day 
Under the noses of the Senators ! 
Thou art their maglnratn, their friend, their father. 
Dost thou betray them? Hast thou sold them? 

Wilt thou 
Jii^e them out of the few friends they have left ? 

Drustu. If *twi]l content you, Caius, I am one 
Who loves alike the Senate and tlie people. 
I am the friend of both. 

C. Grace. The friend of neither — 
The Senate's tool !— a traitor to the people ! — 
A man that seems to side with neither party ; 
Will now bend this way, and then make it up. 
By leaning a little to the other side ; 
With one eye, glance his jpity on the crowd. 
And with tlie other, crouL'^h t J the nobility ; 
Such men are the best instruments of tyranny. 
The simple shive is easily avoided 
By his external badge; your order wears 
The infamy within ! 

Drusus. I'll leave you, Caius, 
And hope your breast will harbour better counsels. 
Grudge you the Senate's kindness to the people ? 
'Tis well — whoe'er serves them shows love to 

, me ! 

[Mkit, The people foUotring, with shouts, 
C. Grace. Go ! I liave ti&ed a waste ; and, wiU> 
my sweat, 
Brouaht hope of fruitage forth — the superficial 
And heartless soil cannot sustain the shoot : 
The first harsh wind that sweeps it, leaves it bare ! 
Fool that I was to till it ! Let them go ! 
I loved them and I served them ! — Let them go ! 

The following' is tlie nearest approxima- 
tion to poetry that we can discover. 

What, inother, what ! — Are the gods also base ? 
Is virtue base ? Is honour sunk ? Is manhood 
A thing contemptible — and not to be 
Maintained ? Remember you Messina, mother ? 
Once from its promontorv we beheld 
A galley in a storm ; ancf as the bark 
Approached the fatal shore, could well discern 
The features of the crew with horror all 
Affbast, save one ! Alone he strove to guide 
The prow, erect amidst the horrid war 
Of winds and waters raging.— With one hand 
He ruled the hopeles* helm— tlie other strained 
The fragment or a shivered sail— bis brow 
The while bent proudly on the scowling saige. 
At which he scowled again. — *rht vessel struck ! 
One man alone bestrode tbo wave, and rode 
The foamlns courser safe ! 'Twas he, the same ! — 
You clasped your Caius in your arms, and cried, 
' Look, look, my son ! the brave man ne'er despairs ; 
'And lives where cowards (Be!' I woold hut make 
Doe profit of your lesson. 
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Thero is not a litUe obscurity in this 

passage: 

Is it to aie 
That sword you go abroad? — Is it, my husband? 
It is ; alas, it is 1— You would go forth 
To sell your life for an ungrateful people. — 
To quit your wife and child for men, looked on 
And saw your brother murdered — and will now 
Betray you even to death ! 

The death of Gracchus is well managed. 

Luciut The citizens 
Fly every way — and from the windows and 
The houses* top, the women look, and wring 
Their hands ; and wail — and clamour. — Listen ! you 
IVill hear hem. 

Cor. I can hear them without ears. — 

C. Oraee. {H^ithout.) Shut to the ^tes! 

[Kxit Lucius. 
. Lieima. {StarHngup.) *TisCaius! 

C. Grace {SHUvnihout) Thankless hearts! 
Not one presenU himself to aid mv sword ; 
Or lend a charger to assist my flignt ; 
But, as I were a racer in the games. 
They cry, * Make haste !' and shoot as I pass by ! 
May they remain the abject things they are, 
May they crawl 
Ever in bondage and in misery. 
And never know the blessed rigbu of freemen ! 

[Enters, 

Here will I perish ! 

Licinia, {Rushing^ up to him.) Caius! 
C Grace. My Licmia ! — 
My mother too. 

Licin. Why should you perish ?— Fly 
And save your life, my Caius ! Fly.— A steed^ 
A steed ! There are a hundred ways to save 
Your life ; take one of them, my Caius. 

Cor. If 
There's any hope, my son,— 
C. Chracc. My child too!— 
Tit {EnUring.) Caius!— 
Caius, remain not here ! Pomponius, and 
licinius, striving to keep back the Consul, 
And give you time for flight, have fallen beneath 
His hireling's blows.— They have the scent of you. 
Another moment's pause, and you are lost. 
Cor. Make the attempt, my son ! 
Liein. Fly!— Fly?— 
Lncius. {Entering.) It is 
Too late. 

Cor. Embrace me, Caius! — O my son. 
The gods do bare no sword 'gainst virtue ! 

C. Oraee. No !— 
No, mother!— My Licinia! Give me my child. 
Mother, be yon a parent to my wife, 

[Aside to ConuKa, 
A tutor to my child. The lessons you 
Did make me con, teach him; none else — he cannot 
Learn better ! 

Liein. Caius! Caius !— 00 you know 
No means of fKaht? 

C. Grace. I do. 
. Liein. I hear them— Use it! 
Use it, dear husband ! — Now !— 
C. Graec. I will.— I'd kiss 

My boy first. Mother !— 

jAcinia They are here ! 
C Grace. Now thee!— (Em&rare#fcer.) 
Liein, Away ! — What's that you feel for, Caius, 
Under your robe ? 

C. Grace. Nothing, love, nothing.— Boiae ! 
•O Rome ! 

\A dagger drops from beneath his robe. — Befalls 
dead.-'Licinia throws herself on the 6ody.— Cbr> 
nelia^with difficulty^ supports herself. — The Con- 
sul and his <roc^ are hsard approaching.^ She 
mdkes a vioUni'ej^rt to reamer her seff^jtosstsS' 
ion; snatches Caius* Child from the AlUmdani^ 
and hMs it in one artn^ while with the other 
ske points to Caius ; confronts Opimius and the 
rest, who, immediately on entering^ stop short — 
Ths Curtain drops. 

Upon the whple, we think that Cains 
irraccbuSy without possessing much merit 



as <* a reading play^" cannot fail of pleasing 
on the stage. It can add nothing to the 
reputation of Mr Knowles, but might put 
much into the purses of our theatrical man- 
agers inasmuch as the story is interesting, 
as there is much bustle in the action, and 
as it is tolerably well «( got up^^ for stage 
efifect 

Perhaps some of our readers may not be 
aware of the circumstances which have 
given a measure of notoriety to the tragedy 
which forms the second article of our title. 
Mr George Colman, the manager of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, in concurrence 
with the Lord Chamberlain of England, 
found in this tragedy many passages, which 
militated so strongly against their established 
notions of propriety and loyalty, that they 
would not suffer it to be represented until 
it had undergone a thorough expurgation ; 
and they were as careful to eradicate every 
sentence in which liberty or slavery, king 
or freemen, tyrant or patriot occurred, as 
if whiggism and toryism, ministerialism and 
antiministerialism, Greoige the Fourth and 
Mr Brougham, had been used in their stead. 
Mr Shee, not brooking the mutilation of 
his tragedy with too much patience, and 
thinking himself a persecuted man, pub- 
lished the play entire, distinguishing by in- 
verted commas, the passages which bad so 
mortally offended ** these judicious Dcgber- 
ries of the new dramatic police.** In all 
this there is something in our eyes exceed- 
ingly farcicaL Is honest John Bull in such 
a state of ** intestinal fermentation," that 
his vigilant guardians are afraid of increas- 
ing the disease by a few ranting exclama- 
tions about liberty, and tyranny, and cabals, 
and conspiracies, and these too put into the 



thither, they ere waylaid by emissaries of 
Hohendahl, and Walsingham's life is pre^ 
served by the accidental intervention of 
Aiasco, who, learning whither AiyiantVf 
had been conveyed, immediately sets forth 
to attack the Baron in his isastle. After 
some skirmishing, and plots, and (soonter- 
plots. Aiasco, overpowered by nnmbers, is 
conveyed to a dnng^n, whither Conrad, 
one 01 his faithful followersr enters by. means 
of a secret passage, and propoeea lo Aiasco 
to escape. As he is about leaving the dun- 
geon, his steps are arrested by ibe voice of 
Amantha; he returns, and is soon sur^ 
rounded by the guards, who, at the tolling 
of the castle bell, convey him, as Amant^^ 
supposes, to execution, leaving her akMse in 
the dungeon. Hearing shoots, which, as 
she imagined, announced the death of her 
husband, Amantha stabs herself with a dag- 
ger, which had been dropped in the dun- 
geon, and lives long enoogh to see her 
husband, and to hear that ^ shouts were 
the effect of Alasco's pardon. AUsoo, after 
apostrophizing the dead body of Amantha, 
stabs himself with the same dagger, and this 
closes the tragedy. There are many faaits 
in this play, and though it contains some 
good passages, it cannot, upon the wholes 
be ranked much above mediocrity. 

The following passages may be coosideied 
very favourable specimens of this drama. 

ScBirx lY.— ^ Duskgeon^ — Alasoo it diteovsrsi 
slewing on a bsncK but aroused by ekpiece^ Sims 
falling from the wall at the back ifUt/s pwis sm 
he starts up and comesforward. 

Alas. 0\ what a sweet delusion of thsfoal 
Hat that harsh sound dispelled! Myooontryfiss 
And my Amantha happy !— Again all sileat. 
. Fve heard, that colpnts cast for death, will dssp 
I As sound as bealthtul Industry— as oaJaa 



mouth of a Pole, endeavouring to excite his I As Innocence, unndBed by a sigb. 



countrymen to throw off the yoke of slavery ? 
or does the Lord Chamberlain go upon the 
principle of those empirics, who, in their 
advertisement, kindly inform us, ** that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound jof 
cure ;" and in order to preclude the possi- 
bility of engendering ** thoughts hostile to 
royalty" among the many, most manfully 
banisli from the sts^ every thing that 
bears the slightest allusion to liberty or to 
tyranny? Be this as it may, we will ob- 
serve, that Mr Shee is much indebted to 
the joint endeavours of the Lord Chamber^ 
lain and Mr Colman for thus forcing into 
notice a tragedy, which, had it depended 
on its intrinsic merits, would scarcely have 
been known to the reading public. 

The scene of this tragedy is laid in Po- 
land, where Aiasco, a young Polish noble- 
man, has already formed a plan to free his 
country from the yoke of servitude. At the 



*Tis natuie's kindness to calamity ; 

Her cordial, to sustain the silking wistclH 

About to undergo this world's worst agoavy— 

A death of shame !— To aie, the stroke of death. 

Beyond the natural shock the spirit feels, 

Would have no tenofs»* 

* Since it has no shame*— but O! Amantha ! 

Thy much loved image haunts me. In thb sad hoar. 

The heart resumes it sway— the husband fce i s ' ' 

The patriot** firmness shakes within hb breast, 

And his own sorrows supersede his country's. 

Still hangs this heaviness upoo my brow ! 

Let me inidulge it.— Thou, perhaps, kind sleep! 

May'st bless me with that vision once a^khs. 

And thus, death's imace yield one shadowy joy. 

Ere death himself shaU dose the scsm for ever. 

[Listdowi u 
» • a ^ 

Con, *Tis vain to tn^ wHh fate; 

A moment more had saved Imik 

Aman. Saved bhn ! 

Con. Yes; 

By Jerome's meaas, I traced yon secret pasaaaa 
To the prison — found here my unhappy Iriend'— 
And from his noble spirit wrung, at last. 
His flow consent to fly — when— O sad chance 1 



house of Colonel Walsingham, an English- 
man, whose daughter he has secretly mar- 1 K'en on the verse nffreedouH-half within 
ried; Aiasco is taxed with treason by Baron Th' asylum of his safety—he beard thy »o 
Hohendahl, an aristocrat, who, besides his ^^l^ ***** resisUess from my eager grasp, 
loyalty, has other inducements to get rid of jj^nan. Perished for his lore to Us Amattlm I 
Aiasco, of whose wife he is enamoured. Wal- I've murdered him !— 'tis I— 'tis I have muideied 
eingham, disbelieving the tale of their secret him 1 
marriage, and, enraged at the rebellious Jh 1 misery, misery l--was there need of this ! 

designs of Aiasco, forbids him his presence, SL^V fvll ***°'*' ^IS^** "*Vj" ^.^u.. 

and^^s his daughter, for safet^, to the ^T^tilT^ 

paatle iof Hohendahl. On their journey I l'd^ii9uii$hmrdfr9mwiA&^ 
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Hark !— that shootl— 
The fetol blow it ftnickl— * Ob Qod ! oh Qod! 
I see the ghattly vuage held aloft I 
It imiles on poor Amantha— 'though she killed him ! 
A moments oreath ! — [Looking eagerly around. 

Are there no means ! 
[Seeing MaHnski's dagger. 
Kind chance: 
The best!— 

[Snaiching up the dagger. 
Thus, thus, Alasco! I avenge 
And follow thee ! 
[Stabs herself, emdfaXU tnfo fhie arms ef Conrad, 
Com. O fatal~-&tal rat-hoess ! 

[A shoiut is heard, and ruth offooUleps 
Enter Walsibtohan, Alasco, Jerome, Ofti- 
csRfl and Guards. 
WaL Where is my chiW ?— rejoice for thy Alasco ! 
Pardon for him, and amnesty to all ! 
\AHuailOuL slariffrom Canrwt am», drops on her 
knee, clasps her hands, and exeUdms — 
Jbnan, Thanks!— thanks!— kind heaven 1 thou'st 

left me nfe to hear it ! 
Mas, Oh! my loved Amantha ! — ha ! pale — quite 
pale! 
And blood upon diy breast — Oh I deed of horror. 
H^aL Ol my foreboding foan! — my child, my 

chUd! 
Alas. Speak, Conrad! — speak— although you 

blast me. 
Aman, Alas! 
Tve been too hasty — take me, loved Alasco ! 
In thy dear anns — I have yet strength to bear 
One last embrace — my husband ! — bow I have loved 

thee. 
Let this sad moment prove ! — 
Alas. My hapless wife ! — 

.Lilian. Now lay me gently down: — to see thee 
dragged 
To slaughter, was too much foor poor Amantha. 
Almiffhty Being ! O pardon, that 1 rush 
Unbidden thus before thee ! Cruel fate ! 
A cruel fate has followed us, and marked 
At last its victim. Where is my poor &thrr ? 
WaL SweA sufferer » here. 
Aman, Thy hand->thy hand, my father ! 

[She Joins Ms hand to Alaseo*s. 
Thine too, my husband— for my sake, live friends 1 
Foreet these horrid broils— that make sad hearu ! 
And, oh ! Alasco! let thv love sustain 
The good old man— 4hfo^ this hard trial— Oh ! 
I sink— I sink— how all things fade 1-^what light 1 
Ha!— my mother i—1hou ait oome for thy poor 

chill 
Quick, quick, Alasco !— she waiti— ive OMist away— 
Oh! oh! my husband!- [Diu, 

fVoL My child I-my child ! 

Oh ! wretched father I desolate old man \ 
Yield— yield thee, Walsingham ! 
Thy honour's all that*s left thee ! 

[Falls tnfo the arms of the aUendmUs, 
Jer. This sad soene 

O^erwhelmi Um— haste and b<ar him to the air. 

[ Walsin§^ham is borne ojf. 
Alas, (lofto had remained gaztng on the body <f 
Aman.) And art thou dead, Amantha! dead— 
quite dead ! 
Oh gentle spiri'l— «weet victim of thy love ! 
Hast tlKMi then bled for ttto ! — for me ! — I'm now 
Absolved of all duties — loosed from every tie — 
As free, as misery and despair can make me ! 
This is the bloody point that searched thy heart— 

[Talcing' up tM dagger. 
The tmest— tenderest heart ! no words— no words ! 
There are no words! no tears,— for woes like mine. 
Let me then weep in blood ! 
[Attemfiis to stab himself; Jerome and Conrad pre- 
tent him; Conrad seitinr his arm. 
Con, O noble friend! 

Forbear, or first strike here - 
Jer. Heaven shield my son ! 

Alas, (breaking from Conrad, and holding up 
iks dagger.) As yon regard your lives, nmlest 
me not! 
For Tm « desperate mas. that frenzy grapples vritfa. 



That you can prison life in this frail mansion i 

Oh ! no — no, no I 

There b a point at which the heart will break,— 

And I have reached it ! yes, this friendly steel 

But saves some useless pangs. Had she, there cold ; 

Had she remained to bless me— for her sake, 

I might have lived— and writhed through some sad 

jrears, 
A pardoned slave I 'in shackles, with my country.* 
But now ! 

Life's load were insupportable to sense. 
Tims, then, I shake the loathsome burthen oS, 
And fly to my Anwntha ! 

[Sfa(>« himself and falls on the body of 
Mmantha, Curtainfalls. 



An Oraiitm delivered at Plymoxdh^ Decern^ 
ber 22, 1824. By Edward Everett Bos- 
ton. 1825. Svo. pp. 73. 

This is the second of a series of orations 
proposed to bedelivered at Plymouth. They 
commenced with the begioDing of the second 
century from the landing of our pilgrim fore- 
fathers on the rocks of New England, and 
will be continued, one in every fourth year, 
or oftener, as long, we hope, as then.' shall 
be a voice to repeat or an ear to hear the 
praises of the piety, the fortitude, the cour- 
age, the patience, and the imconquerable 
attachment to civil liberty, which distin- 
guished our illustrious progenitors. Hith- 
erto the selection of perrormers for this 
interesting and gbrious anniversary has 
been eminei^Uy happy. If those. who are 
to follow their footsteps and stand in their 
places, shall participate in their success, 
their performances (we can imagine no high- 
er praise], will be worthy of their theme. 
It is with reluctance and timidity that we 
yenture on the office of remarking on an 
oration, delivered on such an occasion, by 
one of the most distinguished scholars and 
popular orators of our time. We are sen- 
sible that our expressions of admiration 
must appear cold and tame on the same 
page with the spirited and eloquent lan- 
g^ag^ of our subject, and that cyen an im- 
agination of censure will seem presumptu- 
ous. But however arduous the duty, we 
shall not decline it We shall shelter 
ourselves from the charge of presumption, 
by the consideration that no human per- 
fonnance is perfect, and that a critic may 
percciye a blemish, amid beauties which 
are beyond his power ; and we shall do the 
most ample justice to its excellencies, by 
allowing them to speak for themselves ; by 
extracting what we are unable to de- 
scribe. 

One objection to the first part of the 
oration before us is, that it seems not to 
have been always composed with sufficient 
care, and that the sentiments are not al- 
ways expressed with perfect distinctness. 
The reader perceives the meaning, it is 
true, without much difficulty^ still he is 
sensible that something is occasionally 
wanting in the construction of the senten- 
ces; that something might be supplied, 
which would make them at once more per- 
spicuous and forcible. An instance will 
_ _ _ _ show our meaning in this particular. On 

ThiidL you, the dasge r and the bowl nr moved, ^ the serenth page we find the following par- 

With cfsiy mottsiiDeaiis the wretch resoru to, lagraph. 



The occasion which has called us together is 
certainly one, to which no parallel exists in the 
history of the world. * Other countries, and our 
own also, have their national festivals. They 
commemorate the birthdays of their illustrious 
children ; they celebrate tlie foundation of import 
tant institutions : momentous events, victories, re- 
formations, re volutions awaken, on their anniversa- 
ries, the grateful and patriotic feelings of posteri- 
ty. But we commemorate the birthday of all New 
England; the foundation, not of one institution, 
but of all the institutions, the settlements, the es- 
tablishments, the communities, the societies, the 
improvements, comprehended within our broad 
and happy borders. 

It seems to us that the contrast here in- 
tended is not so striking as it might haye 
been made by the addition of some qualifi- 
cation to the former part of it, as iwrftcti- 
(ar ^ important institutions," iMiHta/ '^re- 
formations," and the like. We are aware, 
that by these suggestions, we may suffer 
an imputation similar to that incurred by 
** the sign painter employing his odious 
l^ilsh to improve a capital painting of 
Apelles," but we think that our readers 
will be sensible that some tiring of this sort 
is needed, which the orator might easily 
have supplied, though we are unable to do 
it In the course of the first half of the 
oration several slight deficiencies of this 
kind might be pointed out, the supply of 
which would haye rendered it moro agree- 
able to the reader, although they were 
rarely perceived by the hearer, being in 
fact concealed by the emphasis and inflex- 
ion of the voice of the speaker. 

We may also perhaps be permitted to 
object to the disclaiming of personal mo- 
tives at the commencement of the per- 
formance. It is difficult to concei\e of 
such an abstraction from ail selfish consid- 
erations as is here intimated ; and thougrh 
the practice of disclaiming them may be 
defended on the ground of its being usual 
and conycntional,— we have never listen- 
ed to these preliminary remarks on any 
public occasion without wishing they had 
been omitted. We ))ad rather that orators 
should not remind us that they may possi- 
bly be suspected of thinking of themselves, 
just as we had rather not be informed by 
an author in his preface that authors may 
have other objects in publishing than gen- 
eral benevolence. We prefer foi^getting, 
at least for the time, that the elegant mor- 
alist, the accomplished scholar, the divine 
poet, or the eloquent orator, are the sub- 
jects of human imperfections. 

But we turn gladly from the irksome 
task of marking defects, to the delightful 
duty of presenting beauties, and in the 
front of these stands the following tribute 
to our mother country. Our readers will 
excuse the length of the extract ; we trust 
that none of them will think that eitfier its 
sentiments or language can be read too of-^ 
ten. 



Who does not feel, what reflecting AmericJUl 
does not acknowledge, the incalculable advanta- 
ges derived to this land, out of the deep fountains 
of civil, intellectual, and moral truth, from which 
we have dras^-n in England ? — What American 
does not feel proud that he is descended from ths 
oonntiymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke? — 
Who doeii know, that wMIe every poise of civil 
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libcRy in ibe bcnit of the I 

wRim and full in the boicmi of auc aih.r. ; the lo- 1 against (be world— Ihat her nT«l oo tht 

here. coniUDtly found encDuSiemcnl ami cminlc."** !•>»». «"PP>rted bj Amencs, she may 
niuca rrodi the iddi of libcny then?— Who doci [ smile to see the deipou of the coDtincot, 
not nrncinher that wlivn the pilerinii went ovei: iwclling on their iron tbronei, Btrelch- 
ihf Kt, ihg ftaym of ihc faiihruIBiiiiJi coufeii- 1 jn, their loneine eve* over the eternal lim- 
Z'irJL tr^. tTJ^^T': -™ ! ■' "' ""^"- --^--..'i'' -"Y-P their 
strained, till ihc lur of hop. ihoul'i go Lip in the ! PO'TleB exorci>[n> wilhin a circle, araund 
wFiiern tkieif—Aod Kho will Fvrr tbiEci that in "'■■ch horer (he tpirita which ihall one 
that evcDtful itiu^lr. wliicb leveivfL ihia iiiij;hiy ' dav tear (hem to pieces 

empire from iheBriiiihtmwn.iharen-ai not lieani, We cannot refrain from anollierlonifci. 
ihrouehout our cMimeni in arms, a voice which | (,„(, We had intended to make sevrral 
ipotc louder for the! nghi! of Americ*. than [hat .„_,„, „„„ i, * _ ii- „ ,„ -.,- .t. 

oTBurte or of ChMham. within the wall, of the ! ''""■(er onea, buf arc onwiilmsf to mar the 
Brilith puliemeni, ami at the foot of the Briilth beauty of the followiuff by any division or 
throne i^fio, farniyielf, I can truly tay. thai Blicr i dimiDlitioD. 

foe ttail of my Ibihrn. The piidi 
own country malie! me reipccl thai 



o Ihe old htM 
NM ; — to come hack lo Ihe abode of an aged, il 
lonh of a deinitcd pnieiil. 1 uJuiauleilg« ilj 
great conianguinity of nationL The ftounrl of n 
native language hcvond the lea, ii a music to n 
ear, bcyoad Ihe ricfietl tiraini of Tnacan toflrii'- 

<ir Ciitillian onjeil; I am not yet in n lan<l i 

itrnngeri, while ■umnitutrri by the mannerf, tl 
jiabiu, the tbnni. in which I have beeo brought n\ 
1 wander delighted through a Ibouuud Keiii- 
which the hiitoiiani. the poeli Irnve made bmiil,- 
to ni, — of which the Dimei aro interwoTen viii 
mr earlieit aitodailani I treat) with nvernic 
die iDotL where I can rBlrace the footuapi of ui 
. ; the pleaiaDt land of their biri 
ny hian. It Henu to me a cl■s^>l 
yea. a holy land, rich in the memoriei of the gif r 
■ad good ; the martyn of liberty, the exiled he\ 



lia*a"^J 



ud richer i 



I am sot, — I need Dot ny I ■ 
gyritt of Eifhnd I am not daixled hy htr ncfaei 
Dor awed by ber power. Tlie acepm, the miirr 
and the conmet, uan, garlen, and blue rihbon 



Conlil a common calculation of policy hare dic- 

fbandationi would ha ra been laidbeneaih Ihrroral 

lieitPd to waft our fathern tothecoait; nruiiee, lo ,_ 

defend Ihe iu&nt commuDitiei ; and the flaiteting [ IjJjTinVcd' 

Iinsreni in Ihe coancili of the. mother ctnnlry. 
Happy, that our fithcn enjoyed do luch patronge : 
happy, thai they fell into noiuchproteclioctaanrtij 



happy, that our foundation! were ailenily i 
ly can in quiet iniignificancc. beneath a ctiarler of 
IniniihEiitnl. per*ecution, and coDlempi; in that 
■hea the royal arm wni at length ootitirichtd 

by lonner gracei, il (ound a yoolbftil giant in the 
laud, bom amidit bardihipf, and nountbed on the 
rocki, hidebted for no favoun, and owing no duty. 
From the dath poitali of the itar chamber, and tn 
ibe Hen text of dw aclt of uni6>tmity, Ihe pll- 
re >fflcienl, diao 



n«pmc Ihe f 
lev of guilt and blood hy which they a 
, which are the canie why nr f"— >- 



of lib. 



d aSbclioni 

it il the refuge of free principlea. ilnugh often pc 
sacuted ; the uhool of leligioui liberty, tlie mu 
piecioui lor Ihe strugglei to » hich it hni been ca 
ed ; the lomhs of Ihuie who hare rcllected boa 
on all who ipeak the English tongne ; 'it it t) 
hiithplaeeof our father!, the home of the mlgrini'; 
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d fed a 



d I not alio liiei it for a land likt^ 

pfiil. tn han; with paiiion Bpon itic 

Virgil, and follow wiihuQi 

ion llif nearer and ' '--- ' ' '^■'— ■ 

Bis love fat hi „ 

hii heart for ihat other naiirc land, whicb boldi Uii: 
ailni of hit rort&tiicn. 

We rejoicB that seDlimooti aimilar to 
tlieae arc becoming every day more ^ner- 
al in (bete ttatcs ) that ire are bcgionin^ to 
r*f ard England, as the only spot in the old 
world in which liberty is yet known, and 
Englishmen the only people, with whoin 
Americans caabave any intimate coounun- 
ioo. Whileoolb* otherhandtheiubjecti of 
(he British empire are looking (o this natiun 
ai their fctloira, in a ngard lijr (hose Hf hts, 
which Ilieir slateuncn have defended and 
far which their beroe» hare bled, lltey 



__ Jltanatei the decline of 

their tiuls conpan* b the smi^ land wat fort 
nate; tbe dUeoltMS which tbey experienced 
getting (be mjal eouent lo baniab iheniMlvea 
una witderaeu WMS fintuaata ; all the tears ai 
heart fanakinp of that ever atmorabk paitulg 
Delflhaven, bad the tappieM induence oo tb* li 
ing destinies of Hew bqland. All thii putib 

iki of (be teltlen. "nteie rough tottchn of 
lonune bniahed off the light, uncertain, lelfiib 
■piiili. They made it a grave, lolainn. telf-deoy- 
ic% tipediljon, atid required of ttiOK who engaged 
ID it. lo be so too. Tbey catt a broad ahadow of 
ihnught and teriouioeai ovei the cauici and if this 
lomciimei deepened inio melancboly and hitler- 
»!>■. can we nnd no apology &ii lucb a ' 

It it aad indeed to reflect on Ibe disutrrs. 

ihe litiie bund of pilgrim! gncouniersci. 
«B a portion of them, Ihe prey of unrt 
yidiiy. Irescberaudy embarked in an ui 
«aworlhy «hip, which they are ioon obliged to 
abandon, and crowd tbemHirei into one vessel ; one 
hundred penoni. bciidei Oio lUp'i company, in a 
ueixl of one hundred and lixiy loni. One ii 
touched at Ihe ttory of tbe kwg. cold, and weary 
inirul pnnsaee ; of the landii 



le rocki at this . 






ned before lonRby tht ihi 
ihein, and which teFiiied iheir only bold upon ibe 
worM of fellou' mes. a prey In the element! and lo 
want, and fearfully ignorant of ilw nun]bet^ Ihe 
power, and the tciapci of ibe •avagc tiibei, that 
filled the ouexploRd continent, upon whole teige 
diey had renlured. But all this wrought tt^tilier 
fat good. Those trials of wnndcring and eaile nf 
ibB ocean, the wicter, the wildemeii. and the wv- 
nge foe were Ihe final asiurance uf lucceu. It 
wni theiethal put brawny rrom our father's lauw. 
all paltlciaQ softness, all hereditary claim! to \ft\- 
emineoee. No cllemiaate nobility crowded luto 
Ihe dark and auilere ranlii of ihe pilRriim. No 
Can Dor Villien would lead on llie ill provided 
band of deipimi I'uiitaui, No well rnilowpd 
clergy were on ihe alert lo quit iHeir cailMdiab, 



'iernan. No izntiag govemon weia aoxii 

besrot overioaur cheerleuElDoiadasofic 

of inow. No, they could not ny tbey bad en- 
couraged, patronised, or helped tbe {Mlgnmi ; their 

Iheir awa blood, coalhied all, achieved all. hore 
all. lealcd alL They could not afieiwanls lairly 

as our falhrn reared this broad and solid fabric ' 
with pnins and wat>:iifuhieu, unaided, barelv lole- 
ntcd. it [lid not tali when the favour, vbicii had 
always been wiiliholden, wu chained into wialh ; 
when the arm, which bad never snpporwd, wai 

Methinki I see it noir. that one solitary, sdveo- 
luinui vessel, the Mayftowet of a tbrbm bone, 
frrigtated with the pmipecu of a fuiom itate, and 
'----' -xsiibe uninawn Ma. 1 bahotd il paiau- 
a tbomaud misgiviij^ the uncenau, the 
lyage.' Sunt rue and lel, and ireeks anl 
an, and winter lurpriwi ibem on the 
bring! them not the light of ttw wiibed 
( tee thsa now acanUt* sappUed wftti 
I, crowded ahnoit lo luAcalioo ui tbcir 
risoo. delayed hy calmi, nunuiu a cir- 
ule;— and now driven in fury betorc ibe 






. . jDugh tbe rig^u. 

The Inbouring maiti aeem stmining finm thnr 
base ;~ihe diiual sound of the pumps Is baard «— 
dM liiip leaps, as il were, madly.from billow lo bil- 
low :-_ilie ocean breaks, and leitlet with engulnb- 
mo Hnodinvi-r Uk floatlna deck, and baals with 
rering weight, againit the iwggFTrd 
them, escaped IroB Ibaaa perili, 
pursuing their all but desperate undertaking aod 
londsd al last, afker a Ave moBlhi' (MiBga, on Ibe 
ice dad rocks of PlynMolh, — weak aul weary 
from the voya^ja, — pooriy aimad, scantily piovis- 
ioned, depending nn tbe charily of tfaeir abipmas- 
ler for a drau^ of beer oa board, diiaklng oodt- 
ing but WBwr on ihorc,— wiihanl sballar,— wilbOM 
meaMii'imToundsd by boillle uibas. Shot oOw 
ihe volume of history, and tetl me, on any princi- 
ple of human probahiliiy, what shall he tbelkuof 
ibii handful ni advemurars. — TaU me, menof ndl- 
ilaty science, in how many months were tbey all 
iwepieCby the thiny wngs tribes, annmciaied 
within the early linuts of flew t.aHland i Tell as, 
politidan, bow long did tUs staadow vS a colony, 

iDiilcd, languish 00 tbe lUstaat Goaat ? Student^ 
liiitoc). compare for me the baffled pnjecu, ibe 
[kxned settlewenlB, the abaodoBcd adranlurss ef 
otbsi timei, and find Ibe parallel of this. Was it 
the winter's Uorm, besliBg upon Ilw houseless 



hope, a ruined solerpiise. 



Sep malady of s 
and a broken bi 



^lBacboly fate f — And it il poitihle ibat 

itber of Uieie causes, that not all combinad, were 

.._le U) blast ihia bud of hope.*— Ii it poaaible, thai 

from a bcgtniiiog lolecUe, to bail, so woitby, nal sa 

'- ai adtnitaiioD ai of pity, than has gone 

prngreii vt iteady, a gruwtb lo wonderful 
.■oiion Fo ample, a reality lO imfonant, a 
promJH.yel tabehilBUed, so glorious? 

Of the effect of eloquence like thia up- 
on tlic BODS of the pilgrimt, alandiug on 
Ihe spot where their fathers stood, none but 
the atHlieiice of that day can cooceir& W« 
hare been tuld that these thing^i hare beea 
id before in other places; but as we had 
irur happened to hear (hem, we felt thi:ir 
full eScct; — and il would matter ofuiy thin; 
rather than rc|fret if any circumstance 
shoulil obli^ us to hear Ibcin a^n in tbe 
■amc luigMaee udfiDin tlM nae life. 
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laiU in Chtmulry and Maaufacturiag ; 
wiih PmctiiiU Obitnaiiont on Uit UttftU 
ArtM. Original <Hid Compiitd. liyDand 
Btaian, Bostoo. Sro> pp. IBS. 
Thb object of Utia book it ta enable erei; 
maD to become bU own brewer, hii own 
vintner, and his own baker; it teacbet u» 
to ioiitate ram and brandj, to make wine 
from ]>ar«nips, m^r fmn hemp and ntgt, 
and bread from Iceland mo**; direct* us in 
what manner to rettoTe tbe colour* of ao- 
«ieat paintini;*, delect the adulteration of 
tBa,andii)ixauro*rnbtacking'. Now.tbough 
we are of opinion, that, on the whole, it ii 
^uite as well to allow ever; man to do bis 
«wa work, jet it m»f not be uniu to have 
soDie general notion of tbe manaer in which 
parttctdar trades are conductad; since there 
are few points of knowledge, wliicb mu not, 
in some circumstances of a man's Ule, be- 
come a source eitherof advantage or entar- 
tainmenL 

In one point we disagree with the com- 
pilers of works of this sort; we mean in 
regard to the economj of their processes. 
There is one valuable article, which they 
rarely take into account, and that is, time ; 
we find calculations of the value of ingredi' 
eats, &c. proving mathematically, Ihal, bj 
following the directions of the author, wa 
shall obtain various necessaries or lusTiries 
of life at a much cheaper rale than they can 
be purchased; but the time employed in 
processes of this sorl, even when conducted 
with that expedition which is tbe result of 
experience onlv, is much; and when Ibey 
are attempted in the lediout and bungling 
manner of those who work by book, it is a 
very large, and, we may add, costly ingre- 

Not to dwell longer on the question of 
the general utility or eatertaioment of 
books of this kind, on which opinions most 
necessarily differ; we shall consider the 
manner in which the design, whether ad- 
vantagegus, or not, has been executed id 
the work before us. As far as a limited 
acquaintance with tbe subject, and a soiDe- 
vhat basly penisiil, will enable us to judgi 
(for these books are not the most interestia^ 
to one who merely reads them through), we 
slioold consider Uie execution good ii: '' 
main. The details appear to us to be 
Qiently ntlnute, and the principles ani 
planalions correcL We were not perfectly 
gatiafied with the selection; tbe faclil' 
wines, for instance, occupy ratlier 
large a portion of the work. They 
but ordinary (rash at best, and we think 
it quite as well, and much more econom 
ical to abstain from wine, than to maau 
lacture it from pannipS) birch sap, or gilli 

There are other receipts, which are no 
likely toW attemplc^ by any btit the inanu 
factiirei.nboacqiiireshisknowledj^eofthose 
processes by aa apprenticeship or hj oral 
^nd practical tnslnicUon, and as these art 
QOl accoinpiaieJ by any explanation of the 
rt^iima/t of tbe operations, there seems the 
loB neceauty Cir tb«ir inlToductwn taerei 



we refer to tbe preparation of certain 
varaisbes and lac que is. 

Among tbe details most likely to be nee- 
1, we may point out those, which relate 
to the method of proceeding in the manU' 
factiire of beer, bread, vinegar, and cider, 
and tbe explanation of the chemical prin- 
ciples, upon which tbe success of these 
operations depends. The method of cleans- 
ing silks, woollens, &c. without damage, is 
simple and rery valuable, if really a* ef- 
fectual as it is represeatad to be. 

We expected to tinil, among the eoonomi- 
1 receipts, one or more relating to the 
preservation of an important perisbabie ar- 
ticle of household economy; we refer to 
e^s, the price of which is so variable, be- 
ing at one season, nearly or quite double 
what it is at another, that an unfailing 
method of preserving large quantities, for 
~ len^h of time, is a matter deserving se- 
ous attention. By the following recipe, 
they may be preserved in the greateet per- 
fection for two years. 

Take of quicklime, one peck 
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common salt, eight 
After slaking the Ume, put the whole 
vessel, with as much water as will render 
le composition of such a consistence, that 
> egg will swim in it, with its top just above 
le surface. Immerse in this liquid as many 
eggs,as the vessel will contain, or as you wish 
to preserve. It wiU be necessary to supply 
the waste, or disappearance of the water, 
from time to time, to prevent the com- 
position acquiring such solidity as would 
obstruct the occasional removal of the 

The following account of a practice, said 
to prevail in bake-bouses, was new to us, 
and perhaps will be so to the majoh^ of 

our readers. 

liiiwcU kiiowTi,thai.iBO[deiiabeabIsi 
tfas public with frethhiewl for breakbst.bi 
iathr bibil of workuig atl niihi. Aboi 
o'clock at night, Ihey make 
which, of coune. muii have umt'Umi fnt fiii 
Isdan ; whilit this it taking placp, the bak«r, who 
has peiiupi lUpt litlle Huring the day. indulcsi 
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in the 



the spangF into loivei. and of 
oven ; be hits upon the fDljawinf; 



tbe teiDiFiii. This eulargcnienl of bulk will, 
cnune. [iIm or reilat any we^ht placed upon the 
i1oui;b; conn^quently Ibe lid oftbe trough, sod any 
we^hl Isid opon it. wUl be elevated, whea the ftr- 
mciiUIion ha* sniBed si thai point, tl which ii mar 
ba dli I. led intii loaves. The bakci. IheiefoTe, coi 
liilerine a Eimilai clovatLia of hii own iHidy as 
"■""""" -^eck on Kunnolency, Isyi himself dow 
the lid of the trough; the consequence 
■ certainly !irotised From his onbeallhy 
Blu»>bers at tbe required psriod. 

Tbe compiler of this wor% objects 
kind of incubation, on the ground of its per- 
nicious effects to the sleeper; it is probable 
that other objections will occur to tbe more 
faatidioiu of the buyers and consumers of 
tbe article, which is thus 






contrived a double debt to 
A bed by oight, a jHortSTn loo^ by 
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Tbe number of those, who babituallj 
ok at the bright side of objects, is small, 
or trouble, we may truly say, " A little 
!o IcAveneth the whole lump." It it 
thai they, who look only at the bright 
will be disappointed in their calcula* 
tiona, that their hopes will be blighted, and 
' plans fnistrated; but, though others, 
who look at both sides, may experience the 
evils, yet they will neiUier suffer b6 
often, nor so intensely. That men will not 
crlook alli^etber and entirely the bleak 
id barren spots around them, it not tbe 
ibjectof complaint, — but that the number 
of those who regard equally their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, is so very small. 
If the moss of mankind paid more attention 
to tbe good effects of causes and the good 
qualities of objects, — if they devoted more 
Ume to tracing the remote blessing and in- 
vestigating the latent good, — and declaim- 
ed less about immediate and apparent 
evils, — they would make fewer complaints 
of men and things, they would form juster 
estiiontcs and more correct views of human 
life, and might be more happy. 

It is otring to this perverse attention to 
thih prcicnl, this un philosophical disregard 
uf the future, this ready disposition to dwell <^ 
i)|)OTi the evil and overlook the good, that 
party spirt is the subject of such general 
dciestalLon. The ill effects of party spirit 
being- more obvious and more immediately 
felt than the good,— men forget that the 
evils to trhich it gives rise, are temporary, 
and seldom affect any but tbe violent men of 
party, whilst its blessings are eventuatlf 
felt by the mass whom it actuates, and des- 
cend In their posteri^. 

Piirty spirit seems to be closely allied 
anil aliiioiil identified with that principle of 
the liiim,iii mind, which urges every man to y" 
promiiigale and propagate his own opinions, 
and defend his OWD doctrines and asser- 
tions. In conversation, this principle pro- 
duces various effects: — il urges some to bfl 
(icrpelualty leading debate or provoking 
controversy upon favourite topics: — upon 
orlicrs, it!i effects are less powerful ; these 
never et.irl any subject, but only contrib- 
ute occasionally some few remarks ; thejr 
.make food seconds, but fail altogether ai 
principals : — upon Others, it produces sUU 
dilferent effects; these will endure neither 
opposition nor contradiction, they will con- 
tleticend neither to ai^ue nor persuade. 
Tbe sarielies of character produced by par- 
ty spirit art' similar to these, with which we 
meet in conversation — and derive their ori> 
gin Tram the same cause. Both in domes- 
tic rirrtrs and public assemblies, we meet 
H'ith prof <ssed disputants, bumble partisans, 
ami ronfinned biirots. 

That parties should exist can not siirpriae 
reflecting men. The difference in the hab- 
its, organs of sensation, and intellectual ca- 
pacities of individuals, neresearily causei 
I diversity of opinion ; and this diversity is' 
I greater orlen is poportion to the quantity 
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of knoirledge. Where the quantitj' of 
knowled^ is small, the matter of disagree- 
ment is smalJ. In every countr)' where 
there is any dej^ree of freedom, where con- 
■cieace is not fettered, nhere the lipg are 
not lealed, and where the presa is not 
■hackled, Uiere will parties, botii political 
uid religious, always be fbuDd. 

The wants and iimiti of human life are 
inch, that it is impossible aay Individual 
■hould extUDioe for himieir the truth of all 
the opinions and doctriDes advanced by 
Olhen. Men, who have neither opportuni- 
ty nor capacity In do this, are biassod to 
one party or aoother by aomc prepossession 
or accidental niotive; they then attach a 
certain degree of reverence to the leader 
of their party, Which causes them to regard 
bis opinions as correct, and conaequeotly 
to adapt them tvilh unreserved coD&dcnce. 
It is in thia way that the mass of mankind 
become party men. The enlightened few 
examine for themselves, and decide dilTcr- 
ently according to the depth of their inves- 
tigation and the perfection of their powers. 
In the dominions of igaorance and despo- 
tiim, par^ spirit ia never found, — for igno- 
rance removes all cause of difference. Even 
(he votaries of learning and science 
appear harmonious, if deprived of freedom 
oi speech and liberty of the press, for they 
want a medium to convey their opinions. 

Such is the attraction of party, that al 
most every man ranges bimaelf on one side. 
or the other, in reiigimt and politics; and 
there is hanily a science whose devotees 
iiave not, at times, been divided into pi 
tiea— so perfectly natural is it for men 
disagree. This division of men into parti 
se, beneficial reau] 
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produces, in every 
It awakens l!ie altc 
in* and talent, it arouses the spirit of inqui- 
ry, it leads to deep and thorough investiga- 
tion, it brings the truth to light, and spreads 
it with more celerity, with greater effect, 
and throjghout a wider range than it would 
otherwise have been diffused. In religion, 
kooirledge has led to a difference ofopin- 
ion, difference of opinion to variety of sects, 
'and variety of sects to the discovery and 
propagatioQ of truth, and to the confusion 
and overthrow of error and superstilioiL 
In politici, we march by similar steps from 
alarery and degradatiim to freedom and 
independence. And both in religion and 
politics, party spirit preserves what it a«- 
aislcd to gain. 

The good effects of party spirit arc great 
and lasting. The evils which it produces 
are confined and temporary ; they are mis- 
representation, falsehood, libel, and calum- 
ny. There may, at first view, seem to be a 
contradiction between the evil and good of 
party spiritt but it may be reconciled by 
coatideriag that the evil effects arc expe- 
rienced by a few individuals in their char- 
acter and reputation ; the good effects are 
more confined to the mind, though they 
afiect both measures and men; the ill ef- 
fects are limited almoct exclusively to the 
existing generation, the good extend to 
.jKMterity. 

Party spirit loo often degenerates into pre- 



judice and bigotry ; then it forms a particii- 
larobnoxious character oftheopposile parly. 
which it associates with every individual be- 
longing to it, and invents odious epithuu 
which it applies indiscriminately to all its 
opponents; this often leads to rash and un- 
reasonable decisions, and to determinatiuiib 
founded only on presumptions. Party spir- 
it, when it thus degenerates, operates 
mostly upon the leaders of the parties and 
their most ignorant follower, " men ul' 
such poor, narrow souJt, that they are not 
capable of thinking upon any thing, brjt 
with an eye to whig or tory." The morp 
enlightened,— whose eyes are not blindtd 
by the mislsof prejudice, whose judgments 
are not warped by the prepossessions uf 
bigotry,-^]isceni clearly aaiil decide ra- 
tionally. 

Power, anMng parties, conatantly chang- 
es from one to another. If the prednuii- 
nant party, in the exultation of triumph, 
become uncharitable and rancoious, their 
very malignity produces a reaction, and 
experience soon leaches the wisdom and 
advantages of sobriety and tolerance, liy 
the alternations of party spirit from indiiro- 
rence to excitement, from excitement lo 
indifference, Ihu tone of society and guv- 
emment is kept up, and upon the whole, 
approximates tu a higher standard ; " ulil 
things pass away, and new ones l^ke thtir 
place — " opportunities are g^veii for abnn- 
doning antiquated principles and exploded 
doctrines, for substituting new measuri;i>, 
and adopting more philosophical matiuiB. 
Party spirit ia a visible demonstrntion of 
the power of the people — ;il stimulates (he 
great and good to deeds of patriotism — and 
if it sometimes ignorantly niscs the uii- 
worthy to influence and power, it as cc-r- 
tainly hurls them down again (rum their ill- , 
gained elevation, to rise no more. Part) , 
spirit, then, is the quickening energy, IIil- | 
'ery vivida eii of free governments; — it ib i 
ha angel which troubles the waters ol lib- . 
erty to preserve and increase their healing ' 
and salutary indue ace. 

Whilst the spirit of liberty retains iti 
activity, — wliiisi diversity of intellect pro- 
'uces variety of opinion, — whilst there is n 
pride in debate, and a juj in victory," — 
party spirit will exist, and, with few evils, 
lonter many blessings on mankind. Tlii'v 
rho never consider remote and latent 
iffects, but confine their views solely lu 
what is present and obvious, will regard it 
with detestation, and endeavour to procuru 
for it the ignominious shroud of public o|i- 
prohrium : — whilst the patriot and philos.i- 
pher will bless its existence, and pray Cur 
its continuance, since " without parties, 
cemented by the union of sound principles. 
evil men and evil principles cannot be sut- 
cessfully resisted." Vf. 

Cambridge, Jtm. 1825. 



Tltin^. Tb« brighleit geBiDUl DD b :lh iid« of 
the Atlantic art rDgaged in tfali kind of lileraiy 
labour. Besides the RMoy works colled Reviews, 
all sdeatificor literary joursali are madi up of ar- 
ticles upon books, and all newspapeii wtucfa have 

■ due regsnl to reiptctnbiliij of chsnoei devote 

■ column OI two accssioaally to this iDOIt dignified 
ipedes of compoiiilOD. Thsioanilyof new booki, 
eves in [hit proll5c age, ii slreailj ielt and Ismeot- 
■d as a iDTs evil by nil wiilen and leaden of lilc- 
nryjoumali, and that lid day may nolbeaCu oSt, 
when reviews cut no longer bs wriltsn, became all 
mra vrite reviews, ind the ail and mystery of 
book-maluiig is fbrgaiien. Sad indeed wiU be that 
day, and doubtless the win wbom it will oveisbad- 
ow, will rrgard it, — to use Ih« metaphor of a £s- 
maus Lnglith ministei, — is tbe dawn of more thaa 
Cimmeriia dukneii. But leview* are iLnady be- 
ginning ID turn one upon tba other, aod tbe piece- 
dent of Ibe three reipectable genllemen who earn- 
ed a good living by stalling from each other, aSbrdi 

■ confiiitible hope, that they may matmlly, or 
rather reciprocally, supply as aiDiHim of alimccl 
sufficient for tbe subsislsnce of Ibe whole. Al all 
events, whatei'er be the end of the present system, 
ii ivill lait my diy, young though I am. The nm- 
Kioninei) of genius bums wiihin ate, and uigei 
UK to high epdesvann ; therefore I muit review. 
Ihave iried j~and with nbat lucceis. you man 
judge, at cnodeaiy forbldi my cxpreitiog an opluioa 
upon thai point, t Dlfei to your acceptance tbe fol- 
lowing uticle, iu which I have laboured to realiie 
the beau ideal of a modem 



It seems to me, Mr Editor, ihit no nnmgp 
proof cm be o&ied of the remarkable iotellectui 
illumination of Ihc present age, than ihil whict 
may be drawn from the univenal ircognitian ofthi 
truth, that rsvlewiiv is iltopiber the best mode o 



JIToUer Ctooit't Mtlodia. TUriAatri- 
MM tdition, from tht UarUeMh EnglitK 
tditioa. Boston. 1824. 34mo. pp. 37. 
Amonobt the literary productions of BDti> 
quity, none have been so universally ad- 
mired. Done have enjoyed a reputation so 
permanent, as those masterpieces of Ajo 
poetry, the Iliad, Odjssey, and JLaeti. 
Their fame ia certainly merited, and it 
were sacrilege to question it. We ibould 
be ashamed lo own ourselves insenslMe to 
Ihe excellencies that concentrate here, 
and proudly profess to be ardent admirers 
of the splendid mdcbinery, the rich mven- 
tion, tbe fire and sublimity of Homer; as 
well as of the elegance, dignity, and ten- 
derness of Virgil. But though ever ready to 
award lo the classic age its due, we cannot 
refrain from censuring that blind venera- 
tion for antiquity, which has been so preva- 
lent of late years, and seems to be invaria- 
bly attended with a groundless prejudice 
against modem productions. 

These remarks were sug^sted by the 
periital of tbe valuable work of which the 
title is prefixed to this article. ' h is Dot, 
OS many of our readers may know, a new 
work, but a recent ediCmn gratifies us with 
tbe opportunity of giving a particular ao- 
count of its very interesting contents. 
Perhaps we cannot present a more impar- 
tial and satisfactory view of their chara^ 
ter, than by selecting aitd iUuttratin^ at 
length some poem whi<A may be a just 
i,pecimeD of the whole. The very tirst 
that offer* itselfi as we open the tpolntnes 
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a^rde lacb a literary banquet ai ii teldom 
given to the intellectual epicure. It ii noi 
JoDg-, and ire will take tbe liberlj of priut- 
ing' it entire. 

Lilile Jack Haniai ul in a coioer 
Eating a Chrislmii pjc; 
He put in hit thainl^ Knd puDed out a plum. 
And cried, " What agooil bof am I !" 
We coniider Ibis beautirul production n« 
B perfect gem. A poem written in the 
Atlic dialect, as we may say, of our lan- 
guage, and possessing every quaiirtcation 
requisite to insore it a place in the highest 
rank of Epic composition. A qnarto eili 
tion of this work has been cxtensiTeiy cir 
cnlated, and the literati thus fiimished wii) 
every facility for appreciating- its worth. 
Bui a groundless partiality for tbe an- 
cients, and a deep-rooted hostility towanl< 
the fame of more racent writen, <till blind 
their eyes to its merits, and we rejoice Ihnl 
it is proposed to publish a stereotype edi- 
tion in a cheap and popular form. One of 
the firat and most important objects with 
the masters of the Epic, has been to select 
some remarkable penona^ lor a hero. 
This contributM incalculably, not only lo 
tbe unity, but to the interest of the talr>. 
Let ii» examiDe how the work before 119 
corresponds with this rule. Our poem codi- 
mencei in a manner perfectly original and 
highly irapressiTe. Tbe ordinary circumlu- 
cutory method is discarded, and we are im- 
mediately made acquainted with 

Uttle Jsck Homer . 

Vitiated indeed must be tbe taste, and 
corrupt tbe judgment, that can be insensi- 
btc lo the beauties exhibited in the intro- 
duction of this pergouag-c. John Horner's 
origin was probably obscure, and conse- 
quenlly attended with circumstances that 
cot lid be neither important nor interesting. 
Moreover, a celestial 
lor a modern hero, a 
question. Nothing, therefore, coidd be 
more happy than the sententious brevilj 
and artful reserve of the authoress in thl^ 
exordium. A rigid iovestigation of pedi- 
g-rcc might have degraded the lofty opin- 
ion which Mr Homer's capital exploit is so 
well calculated lo inspire, and to support 
which ought to have been the writer's prin- 

Al^cr Ihis graceful introduction to Ihc 
chief character, we arc promptly and hap- 
pily conducted to the scene of his heroic 



snUal t. 



Epic unity. In this respect 
jur authoress has been beautifully definiio, 
condning ber here to the narrow precinciq 
of a comer. This limited sphere ' 



e pDl in liii thumb and pulled obi a plum ! 
hat a noble lesson does Mrs Gooae 
happily and forcibly convey ! What 

. Jlime virtue is here exhibited ? How 

u,uoL u..» been adverse to the free opt r-j- great and pointed is Ibe moral ! Never wat 
tion of his elbows, and greatly heightens ; », gpi^ndid an instance of disinterestedness 
the difficulty of hu undertaking, and in- 1 and devotion, as displayed by Mrs Goose's 
creases proportionahly our mtcresl and aj- hero in liberaUng thU unfortunate plum 
miration. But the minor excellencies cf from iu awkward and distressing situation' 
this poem are so numerous, that time would But our limits compel us to hasten on. 
fad should we attempt to do justice to Ihein 1 a rapid review of the excellencies corn- 
all. We shall, therefore, content our- bined in this inimitahle poem, may serve to 
selves with a cursory glance at its more render our estimate of its meriU more com- 
prominent features. , preLeosive and oorrecL The subject U 

The scene now opens a little wider, and imporian!, highly instructive, and juslifiei 



active operations commence. 



e magnificence of its appareL The 
I cidents are happy ; the cbaraclen and de- 
I scriplion remarkably Gne. These, bow- 
' ever, are secondary virtues, when compar- 
ed with the plot, which unites in perfection 
' those indispensable requisites, i " ' 



It is secessftry to remark, that, will 
spect to this passage, there exists an 

portant diliiBrenoe of opinion ; it is not .^.- , - , , .-,..- 

tain that the line was written as il is print- I ff'^»t"«'»- \ becoming dignity is pre- 
ed, and inany annoUtors insist upon th< ' """"^ .l.™,»l,m„ ,r,A M™ r3™» ««™ 



ioterlion of " Thanksgiving " in lieu of the 
word " Christmas." It seems to us that there 
are few even plausible arguments in favour 
of such a change, and we have retaiited 
tbe text reading for the following, among 
atber powerful reasons, which we cannot 
now enumerate. In the hr*t place, the 
word Thanksgiving is bighly injurfous lo 
the metre, as Ihe smooth and rapid flow oi' 
the dactylic rhythm is not suited to the dig- 
aity of the subject Secondly, Cbristmss 
is an occasion vastly mure Important than 
the Ibrmer, and far more f:onsiBlent witli 
Ihat sober solemnity which prevails t hrougb - 
out the poem. We trust that we have beeiri 
influenced lo prefer the present reading, 
principally by these considerations. SliJI 
' but fair to acknowledge that our de- 
. _ in may have been partially biassed, by 
fictitious descent religious prejudices ; for we are staunch 
equally out of thi' | churchmen. The question, however, is a 
complicated one, and every reader, it it, 
presumed, will exercise bis own judgment 
itut we haste to the execution of our task. 
LilUe Jack Honur ist In a comer, 
Eating a Chrisiiuas pye 1 

He put iu his Ibamb • — 

The plot thickens. We already feel al- 
most distressing solicitude on account of 
hero, who is gradually involving him- 



:k Honi 



With regard to chronology, tbe precise 
pprioi], at which the events of the pli ' 
toali place, is not directly specified 1— 
most ingenious artifice of tbe writer to si 
cure that freedom and license which othpi 
enjoy amidst the impenetrable fog of 



served throughout, and Mis Goose seenw 
to have been well aware Ihat tbe Epic 
"abhors the ludicrous." With regard to 
tbe principal personage, he is made to dis- 
play that happv medium of cbaracler, 
which reduces all his achievements wilbiu 
the bounds of probability. His passiou 
are lofty, and at times incontroUable. Ha 
is not exempt from Ihe common frailliei of 
human nature ; and thus we behold him 
yieUing to the irresistible temptation of- 
fered by the Christmas pye, from whose du- 
rance vile he was soon to rescue, by force 
of thumb, an innocent and sweet being. 
This temporary transgression is perfect^ 
natural, and very judiciously precedes bla 
linal exploit, the merit of which is incalcu- 
lably augmented by the contrast. Hia 
failings, compared with bis good qualities, 
nre as drops in the bucket. Tbe dark sid« 
uf the picture is relieved by some of Ih« 
noblest virtues that can adorn the huioan 
mind. "The magnanimous man," sayi 
Aristotle, " is one, whose cbaracler, being 
uf great worth, is estiuialed by himself at 
its full value." Let us see bow tbe phi- 
losopher's definition will apply to our hero. 
After a laborious and succeistul exertion of 
lis physical powers; after an exploit that 
light welt be regarded as the embrru of 
■ ■■ "Mr Hor 



n nd the critical moment has arrived that 

devolope the energies of his soul and 

I biidy. He espies a beautiful and innocent 

I being, suffering under the thraldom of a 

:;upied by the action callous pye-crust The incidents have been 

ibul'f, was doubtless short; for it is obvious hrradually concentrating to (be proper fo- | 

that the hero would have suffered no con- 1 ..us. Every ■■ :■..-.- j 



ivcrsal emancipati 
. . . represented as retiring froni notice, with 

of danger, in a dark and , ,i,at modest confidence in bis own worth 
:e. The greatness of the | „iiich fonns the most prominent characler- 
emergency rejects all digression or ampli- i,iic of genuine roagnanimilj. Such is th« 
Tying, and calls (or the utmost rapidity of | concluding sentiment ; and (his truly great 
narration and thought. Here, then, we i man retires from the stage, content with 
are left to conjecture that the hero soon j ciclaimiog « What a good bo; am I !" 
'lecomes aware of hit responsible situation ■ ' " 



most A TUVELLER. 

No. V. 
Edinbui^ Oclobri 31, \K—. 
has contributed 1 Mr dkar FniBRDs, 



•ideralion to retard him in tbe prosecution j lo heighten the intensity of the interest I I have now been, for nearly a monUi 

of a di^sign which must have engrossed all {iroduccd, and our expectations are now romfortably situated in my winter estab- 
hts faculties. But this is unimportant | wrought up to the highest pitch. They are 1 iishmeni, waiting, or, as the Scotch say. 

With regard to place, however, tlie i:aae I'litly and immc-diLilely gratified by the unity wearying for Ihe commencement of the 
■sdidereot, topographical miunteneM be- 1 and greitneu of the catastrophe. Imhwd, aod filling up the iotemts of vwra 
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serious pursuits by making' bread-seals and 
learning to play on the bagpipe. The site 
of ibis city is the most irregular tbat can 
be imagined. One mav walk through a 
street, called the South-Bridge, and see 
people traversing the Cowgate twenty or 
thirty feet beneath him — and for crook- 
ed streets, it can only be equalled by Bos- 
ton itself. The Old Town is built princi- 
pally upon a hill, which bears some general 
resemblance to the one I ha?e mentioned at 
Sterling, the castle being situated on its 
brow. Owing to this irregularity, the ef- 
fect produced by the lamps, on a dark night, 
is very remarkable; and if a stranger 
were dropped down in Prince's street, in 
such a night, the only possible conclusion 
he could arrive at would be, that he was 
situated on the main-land of Laputa, and 
that the lights of the Old Town were in 
the floating island. 

The accounts we have of the height of 
some of the houses are very little exag- 
gerated ; it is a consequence of the ine- 
quality of their foundations. For you can 
easily imagine that if the roofs of the 
buildings in Somerset street, for instance; 
were all nearly on the same level, as they 
usually are here, those at the bottom of the 
street would have twelve or thirteen stories. 
Tou must not suppose however that such an 
edifice is but one house, in our sense. Each 
story is a separate domicil, to which you 
enter from a winding stair, which is public, 
and in point of fact, is a street or lane, set 
up on end. Such houses as we inhabit are 
here called ttlf contained. 

The shops in Edinburgh look very 
beautifully in the evening, being illumin- 
ated by gas lights, disposed in a va- 
riety of fantastic forms. Near the town 
are larg^ manufactories of this gas, which 
is conveyed through it, by means of pipes 
running beneath the pavement, and from 
which proceed smaller copper tubes lead- 
ing to individual shops or houses. The 
stream, thus obtained, is suffered to jet out 
through holes, about large enough to admit 
a large pin, and arranged, according to the 
fancy of the occupant, in circles, fieurt de 
lit 9 &C. Some of the stree's are also lighted 
in a similar manner, and the dilference be- 
tween the effects of this method and the 
«« darkness visible^' of oil lamps is prodigious. 
Edinburgh abounds now, as well as in the 
days of Monkbarns, with bookstalls. At 
a mean looking establishment of this kind 
I picked up the other day Barclay's Ai^enis, 
a book, which you may have seen, but prob- 
ably have never read. This copy was 
printed at Oxford in 1534, is perfectly entire, 
and stoutly bound. It has afforded me much 
amusement, as one of the great storehouses 
from which the incidents and tricks of later 
novels have been borrowed. When the 
heroine's eyes are red with weeping, she re- 
moves the colour by a little cold water, 
«( admota gelida," and hides her blushes 
under a violent cough, ^* violentam tussim." 
Blistakes, disguises, subterraneans, and all 
the machinery of modem romance writers 
abound, and, like Mrs Radcliffe's, the dram- 
atis persooM now and then spoat jpoetijy la 



good hexameter or pentameter verses. But 
this is a digression. 

Doctors of all kinds abound here, Doc- 
tors of Divinity and Physic, Horse Doctors, 
and Cow Doctors; 1 observed a^ sign the 
other day, which informed the public that 
the proprietor was a *^ sooty man and smoke 
Doctor." In this particular the '^gude 
town" equals a certain village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, where I once heara a 
little Miss ask a lady with great naiivttt^ 

if *^ there were any men in C , as she 

had seen only docioru'^ Every calling is 
here subdivided, *^ Jacks of all trades" 
seem to be unknown. One man sells nee- 
dles, and another thread. If you ask a 



the Calton and Costorphine hills, ail <xiiii- 
mand the most charming prospects, and 
there is a mixture of wSdness and culti- 
vation, which is altogether different from 
any thing 1 have ever met with. A walk 
of very few minutes round Arthur's seat 
brings one into the most perfect solitude ; 
and there are several places, to which, if 
a man were conducted blindibld he would 
no more imagine himself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a great city, than if be 
were in Juan Fernsmdes. Tbere is be- 
tween Salisbury and 8t Leonard's crags 
a dell of this description, where at noondaj 
one rarely sees any thii^ living, except a 
few sheep ; and from whence you may walk 



in less than ten minutes into the Canon- 
— ...^ ^^^j .»^^. ^w». |,^».^. . gate, where you will be jostled, at eveiy 



quill-cutter. 

I think the most sociable affairs, that 
have fallen under my observation in Edin- 
burgh, are the funerals. Soon after I 
arrived here, i observed a troop of peo- 
ple passing my window, with black crape 
pendants to their hats, and white cutfs, 
such as the ladies wear with us. They 
were marching along in a crowd, talking 
and smiling; without tolling of bell, or 
any resemblakice to a regular procession. 
And if I bad not, after some amased scru- 
tiny, discovered a coffin, which some of them 
supported upon two poles or handspikes, i 
should have been utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for this unusual posse. Since then, 1 
have noticed several of the same character. 
The nonchalance of the mourners is inimita 
ble; their dress is uniform, and 1 skiould 
suppose that some of them were hired for 
the occasion, but that they would probably 
look more lugubrious, if they were paid for 
it 

We were wont to laugh at Boston notions 
and the eagerness, with which our telfow- 
citizens run after every *'*• strange tish" that 
claims their attention, but to judge from the 
public prints, motley is a very good wear in 
this island. 1 observed the other day a no- 
tice of a man, who, a few years since, col- 
lected an enormous assemblage ol people, 
in the very capital ol one of the most cul- 
tivated nations of the world, to sec him sail 
down a river in a tub drawn by four geese, 
and ride back in a car drawn by as many 
white tom-cats! Head of Confucius! 
^ Mais c'est un sage peuple, s'amuse bien." 
1 saw to-day a very beautiful display of 
archery, as I was walking through a public 
promenade, called the meadows and resem- 
bling our malL The archers were dressed 
in a handsome plaid uniform. I was much 
surprised at the distance at which they 
shoot, and was told that the American In- 
dians, who were here some years since, and 
who shot with great precision at short dis- 
tances, were confounded, when, on bemg 
invited by the Archers' company to shoot 
with them, they beheld the distance at 
which the target was placed. 

There are probably more pleasant walks 
in the vicinity of this city than in that of any 
other whatsoever. In almost every direc- 
tion, one meets with some new and roman- 
tic scenery. Arthv's seat, the Peatiand'sy 



step, by men, women, and children gentle 
and simple, exquisites and blackguards, 
bareheaded varlets and barebottomed High- 
landers. 

I have made hardly a single acquaint- 
ance as yet in this place, having deliver- 
ed but one introductory letter ; and when 
I called for this purpose, and asked the 
servant girl if her master was at home, she 
replied, '* Yes, sir, he's at home, but he's 
no in, he has not yet come from the coun- 
try;" which mode of expression may be 
Scottish for aught 1 know, although it 
savoured strongly of the other side of the 
Irish ChanneL 

Tomorrow the session begins, when I ex- 
pect the scene will be changed, and I hope, 
among other pleasures, to see B 's home- 
ly face — not homely in our base sense, 
*^ a fico for the phrase*^ — but homety^ as &e 
kindly Scotch dialect has it In the mean 
time 1 have lived the life of an anchorite 
in respect to company, and in the midst of 
a metropolis am in danger of foi^etting 
the sound of my own voice— since, like 
Triangle of facetious memory, with the ex- 
ception of my landlady, 1 converse with 
none but the dead. The liberal tax upon 
light and air forbids my apartment to have 
but one window ; fortunately it is a large 
one and looks towards the west, at which I 
am as well pleased as a g^ood mussulman is 
to have his house face towards Mecca— his 
orisons f that is, if he lives on the Barbaiy 
shore) fly over the great desert of sand, 
and mine over the great expanse of waters. 
FarewelL 



POETRY. 



WOODS IH wiirrER. 



When winter windf are piercing chill. 
And through the white-thom Uows the gsk, 

IVitb solemn feet I tread the bill, 
Tbat over-brows the lonely vale. 

0*er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woodsi 
The embracing sunbeams cbastelv phiy« 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 

On the gray maple's ciuftted bark 
Its tender shootf the hoarfrost nips ; 

Whilst in the frozen fountain~-hark 1 
Hit pisccing beak the. biitsin dipt. 
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Where, twitted round the barren oak. 
The summer vine in beauty clunc, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, — 
The ervstal icicle is hung. 

Where from their firoun urns mute springs 
Pour out the river^s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater^s iron rings. 
And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas !— how obanged from the iair scene. 
When birds sang out their mellow lay ; 

And winds were soft— and woods were green- 
And die sOng ceased not with the day. 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods ! within your crowd 
And gathered winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs, and wintry winds ! my ear 
Has iprown familiar with your song ; 

I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 

H. W. L. 



THE LAKE OF A THOU8A9D ISLANDS. 

Lake of the desert! thou art fa|r, 
But not so hit as thou hast been ; 

Thy dimpled breast once shone as dear, 
And bright as purest angel's tear. 

Who weeps for sinful men. 

How art thou &ded ! still and deep 
Thy heaving waters slowly glide ; 

W^hile o'er thy form wild flowrets creep. 
As if to deck thy deathlike sleep 

With their own blushing pride. 

Brifht o'er thy breast a thousand isles 
S^one in the evening's purple glow ; 

And all thy waves were decked in smiles. 
And sported in a thousand wiles, — 
But they are silent now. 

When parting twilight sunk to rest. 
And clothed thy torm in shadows dim. 

How sweetly murmured o'er thy breast. 
As steal the notes of Peris blest. 

Thy trembling vesper hymn. 

Yes, thou art fallen — thy temples, shrines, 
Where bowed of yore a kindly head,* 

Wide spreading ivy now entwines. 
And ronnd thy spires the cypress climbg — 
The symbol of the dead. 

Dread silence o'er thy mined aisles 

Entwines the garland of decay. 
To decorate those mouldering piles. 

When nature's tears have quenched the smiles 
That marked their better day. 

No more the peasant by thee kneels. 
And mutters low his simple prayer ; 

And, as his fervent offering steals 
O'er thy blue waters, inly feeb 

His crimes are pardoned there. 

Thy thousand isles are fading now ; 

And o'er thy dark wave's curling crest 
The night wind whistles fiiint and Tow, 

And p««'ly clouds their mantles throw, 
'To shade thy gloomy rest. 

Thy star hath set ! Oh never more 
Shall meti behold thee in thy pride ; 

But as they gaze along thy shore 

Where slumbers now thy echoing war 
And wildly heaving tide, 

* Tlnf lake is situated near Rome, and is the 
aame where was formerly a temple to Faunus, and 
whither king Latinus is represented by Virgil, as be- 
taking himself to ask advice of the god cohceming 
the marriage of his daughter lAvinia with Tumns. 
Tour in My, By un Ammetm* 



They 11 shed a tear, that passing time 

Has withered all thy brightest smiles ; 
And when in some hi distant clime. 
They '11 think upon thy evening chime. 
And thousand glowing isles. 

F. M. 

THE ITALIAH GIRL TO HER FAITHLESS 

LOVER. 

From, the Ikdian, 

Thou saidst, that thou 
Wouldst love me, and forever;— and my heart. 
Unconscious, dreamt not that we e'er must part. 

Where art thou now ? 

I weep alone — 
Cheerless, and desolate. My heart no more 
Wakes those sweet echoes which it woke before, 

For thou art gone. 

Thou saidst, that when 
The battle's race was over, and the cry 
Of carnage hushed, and murder's rout gone by, 

Thou 'dst come again. 

And I believed ! 
I could have breathed my dying prayer for thee, 
Nor murmured at my fate ; — but thus to be 

By thee deceived ! 

•Tis vireU— tis weU, 
These charms once loved are passioc fast away: 
This tongue, it cannot curse— but only say 

Farewtll— fareweU. 

But yet — should e'er 
Thy footsteps stray to where this form is laid — 
Then think of her whose fond heart thou 'st be- 
trayed ; 

Give me one tear ! 



ZKTBI^I^ZOBNCS* 
SAASCRIT LAlfOUAGE AMD LITERATURE. 

While Eng^land is doing little or nothing 
to promote the study of the Sanscrit lan- 
g>aage and literature, which, from her poli- 
tical and commercial relations, ought to 
excite the strongest Interest; and while 
France nlakes the learned of Europe wait 
too long for the communications which they 
have a right to expect from a country, which, 
besides the treasures of its libraries, pos- 
sesses so many learned men, versed in ori- 
ental literature ; we see in Germany works 
in Sanscrit, and upon the Sanscrit, rapidly 
succeed each other, equally distinguished by 
the merit of the execution, and by the im- 
portant aid which they afford towards the 
study of this new branch of oriental litera- 
ture. It is owing to the enlightened and 
munificent protection of bis majesty the 
king of Prussia, and the labours of M. A. 
W. Schlegel and Mr Boff, that Germany 
has for many years taken the lead of all the 
other continental nations in the study of the 
Sanscrit. The latter gentleman has just 
published a comparative analysis of the 
Sanscrit, and the languages connected with 
it; he has also published a volume from 
the Sanscrit, translated into German verse, 
containing several of the episodes of the 
Mahabharata, the most extensive poem 
known ; being a kind of mythological, po- 
etical, historical, and philosophical encyclo- 
pedia, comprehending narratives relative to 
the history of Hindostan, from the creation 
of the world to the reign of Toudhishtirah, 
wkowts firing 9% theincamatloiiof Visfaooo, 



about the twelfth century before the Chris- 
tian era. He promises to continue the work, 
and to translate other episodes of the same 
poem, from manuscripts which he has copied 
at Paris and at London ; especially froin a 
complete roanutcript co|iy of the Mahab- 
harata, which Mr Hamilton kindly commu- 
nicated to him. The present volume con- 
tains, first, the voyage of Arjouna into the 
air ; secondly, the defeat of the giant Chid- 
inebah, killed by Bhima, Aijouna's brother; 
thirdly, the misrortunes and lamentations of 
a poor brahmin, in consequence of the cruel 
commands of the giant Baka, who was also 
vanquished and killed by the same Bhima ; 
lastly, the history of Sanda and Oufa Sanda, 
twb brothers, warmly attached to each other, 
until their love for the same female bred the 
most deadly hatred betwcon them. 

COAL FORMATION WITHIN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Professor J. Griscom, who is extensiv^jjy 
and advantageously known by his " Year in 
Europe," has recently published an inter- 
esting account of the coal formation in this 
country, and particularly of the anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania, which is now com- 
monly known as the Lehigh coal. He be- 
gins with remarking upon the important 
advantages which Great Britain has derived 
from her coal mines, and certainly does not 
overrate the important benelits which we 
might expect from an adequate and cheap 
supply of this invaluable fuel. 

*' The absolute importance of a plentiful 
supply of fuel, not only to health and domes- 
tic comfort, but to the successful prosecu- 
tion of almost every branch of manufacturing 
industry, needs not the formality of demon- 
stration. The extraordinary competition 
which the British nation maintains with all 
the rest of the world, is inseparably con- 
nected with the abundant supplies of coal 
which her mines afford ; and when the pe- 
riod arrives (which doubtless is still very 
distant) in which this supply shall approxi- 
mate to its termination, her vast internal 
resources, the commercial elevation, and 
the dense population of that country, must 
experience a reduction, and be finally 
brought down to the standard which her 
newly planted forests may be able to sus- 
tain. But how striking is the fact that vntk 
her mines of coal, that island, at the distance 
of three thousand miles, is able to supply the 
city of New York with an article so essen- 
tial as the fuel of its hearths — to supplant 
the wood of our interior — a material so 
abundant, within less than one hundred 
miles, as to be a nuisance to the labourer, 
which it costs him much labour and expense 
to destroy. The deamess of fuel, at the 
present time, is a serious obstacle to the 
prosperity of manufactories in various parts 
of our seaboard, and a heavy tax to the in- 
habitants of our principal cities. Every 
scheme, therefore, which shall open new 
resources, at a reasonable expense, for an 
article so indispensable, cannot fail, it is 
presumed, to become of high importance to 
the public welfare, and lucrative to those 
I who shall embarii in it.'* 
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He asserts, that, although the measure 
or the location of the miacrai wealth of the 
United States is not precisely ascertained, 
yet it is known, that the coal formation 
within our limits is more abundant than that 
of any other country. Bituminous coal ex- 
ists in numerous basins scattered over the 
whole of a vast reg-ion, extending from the 
sources of the Oiiio on the north, to the 
head waters of the Tombigbee on the south, 
the valiey of the Susquehannah on the 
east, and the alluvium of the Mississippi on 
the west The supply of this coal may be 
considered quite inexhaustible ; and the 
eastern part of the formation is not inac- 
cessible to the principal cities of the north- 
ern and middle states. But the learned 
Professor considers this coal as altogether 
inferior in value to the harder or anthracite 
coal. In this he is certainlv correct, and 
if he is equally so in his estimate of the 
quantity of this coal, many ages must pass, 
before we are driven to use the somewhat 
shnilar, but inferior, coal, which is found in 
this vicinity. 

'' On the eastern side of this bituminous 
region exists another coal formation of far 
greater importance than the former, to the 
immediate prosperity of the more popular 
sections of the union. This is the region 
of anthracite coal, occupying an extensive 
valley, through a considerable portion of 
which flows the river Susquehannah and 
its tributary stream the Lackawannock. 
This variety of coal is here found in great 
abundance, and of a finer quality, it is be- 
lieved, than in any part of the world yet 
explored. The length of this remarkable 
coal field may be taken at more than one 
hundred miles, commencing at a point near 
Harrisburg, on the Susquehannah, and run- 
ning northeasterly almost in a straight line 
to the head waters of the Lackawannock, 
not far from the borders of Broome county, 
in the state of New York, and comprehend- 
ing in its range the highlands at the head 
of the rivers Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Lacka- 
waxen, which empty into the Delaware. Its 
breadth may be safely taken, it is presumed, 
at an average of three miles, making a sur- 
face of three hundred square miles, or nearly 
one thousand millions of square yards. The 
thickness of the contiguous beds in several 
places where the coal has been wrought, 
exceeds thirty feet, or ten yards; and it is 
well known, from examination of a section 
of the whole formation, in places where, by 
a disruption of the waters, the various beds 
are exposed, that the thickn ss of the sev- 
eral workable strata exceeds iorly-five feet, 
or fifteen yards ; but assuming ten yards as 
tlie medium thickness, the whole number of 
cubic yards within the district above speci- 
fied, would be ten thousand millions. 

^It is easily proved by calculation, that a 
cubic yard of this coal weighs rather more 
than two thousand two hundred gross weight 
for unavoidable waste, there will be as many 
tons as cubic yards, namely ten thousand 
millions within the ascertained region, sup- 
posing the strata to be continuous through- 
out This, however, is not to be imagined, 
as t)te region is in several places bioken by 



ridges of high land, in which it is not known 
that coal exists ; but supposing from this es- 
timate, we make the enormous deduction of 
one half, there will then remain five thou- 
sand millions of tons, a quantity sufficient to 
supply New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
(supposing those cities to contain eighty 
thousand houses, and each house to consume 
five tons in a yearj during a period of twelve 
thousand five hundred years! It appears rea- 
sonable, therefore, to infer from data not 
unwortliy of reliance, that the Wyoming 
and Lackawannock vallies contain a body 
of coal sufficient to supply all the wants of 
the eastern and middle sections of the United 
States, for a period which may be consid- 
ered as infinite, and also to serve the pur- 
poses, if needful, of an extensive exportation^ 
Should the projected intercourse between thJei 
waters of the Hudson, Delaware, and Sus* 
quchannah be carried into complete effect, 
and the coal be brought to the Atlantic 
markets at the prices contemplated, it seems 
not improbable that the current of European 
intercourse in the article of fuel will be re- 
versed, and that instead of importing coal 
from England, American coal will be ex- 
ported to France, Holland, or more particu- 
larly to the countries of the Baltic. 

'^ The greatest objections to it as a domes- 
tic fuel, are the comparative difficulty of 
ignition, and its burning without much 
flame. The former of these, as experience 
has amply shown, is well overcome by the 
use of charcoal, or billets of dry wood, for 
the purpose of kindling, and the intense 
glow which a grate of it aflbrds, is a pretty 
good compensation for the blaze of bitumin- 
ous coal or hickory wood. Its durability, 
during combustion, saves two-thirds of the 
trouble of attendance on fires ; and in nur- 
series, and other places in which a fire 
throughout the night is needful, nothing 
can be compared with it for safety and 
facility of management. So sensible are the 
inhabitants of the districts within reach of 
the mines, of these advantages, that they 
prefer to use it although their wood costs 
them nothing. I was credibly informed, 
while at Carbondale, that some of the in- 
habitants of Montrose sent thither for coal, 
though at the distance of thirty miles, over 
a veiy rough road, and paid for it one dol- 
lar and a half per ton, in preference to wood 
delivered at their doors at seventy-five cents 
per cord ! At Wilkesbarre it is the princi- 
pal fuel, being useid in both parlors and 
kitchens ; and the fires, in many instances, 
are not allowed to expire through the win- 
ter; for by the addition of fresh coal on 
going to bed, the fire is found in full ac- 
tivity in the morning. Its adaptation to the 
purposes of the smith, is abundantly ac- 
knowledged by its universal employment 
in places where it can be obtained without 
too great cost" 

We can bear testimony to the correct- 
ness of some of Mr Griscom^s remarks as to 
the domestic uses of this coal ; and if the 
works intended to make a communication 
between the Delaware and North River are 
completed, the economy of using it here, in 
preference to other Aiel, will be greatly in- 



creased, as it can then be brongbt to New 
York and Boston at much less expense 
than at present. Some of our readers ma^ 
be interested by Mr Griscom's statement 
respecting the employment of this fnel in 
furnaces. 

<^ In an experiment which I witnessed in 
a blacksmith^s shop, a bar of iron about two 
inches wide and five eighths thick, was 
brought to a good welding heat in a com-. 
mon forge in less than three ^ninates ; and 
a nail rod was sufficiently heated in fifteen. 
seconds The best of the coal om tbe Lack- 
awannock bums with considerable blaze.. 
In the instance just mentioned in the smithes, 
shop, the blaze was eighteen inches bigfaf . 
but the light which it emits is inferior to 
bituminous coal. Certificates have been ob> 
taincd and published, of the superior raise 
and economy of this coal, from blacksmithsi 
brewers, distiller8,gunbarrel makers, for tbe 
purpose of rolling and slitting mills, &c« and 
there can, I apprehend, be but little doubt 
that with fire-places and furnaces properly 
constructed, it can be advantageously em- 
ployed in all cases in which a strong' and ^ 
durable heat is necessary ; and, as it barns * 
without smoke, its peculiar fitness for ce^ 
tain operations is very manifest'^ 

BUR1VI50 A HOLE THROUGH IBOK WITH 

SULPHUR. 

If the following had not received so high 
a sanction as that of Professor Sillimao, we 
should certainly be inclined to rank it 
among those statements which are more 
strange than credible. As it is, we may 
be permitted to doubt whether ail tbe cir- 
cumstances are told, or, if told, whether they 
are related with exact accuracy. It is taken 
from a No. of Professor Siliiman^ Journal 
of Science and the Arts. 

" Colonel Evasin, director of the arsenal 
of Metz, in a letter to Gay Lussac, states 
the following experiments : 

I placed a bar of wrought iron, about 
sixteen millemetres in thickness, (six tenths 
of an inch) into a common fo^ge, fed by fossil 
coaL, and when it was welded hot, drew it outy 
and applied to its surface a stick of sulphur 
six tenths of an inch in diameter. In foai^ 
teen seconds the sulphur had pierced a bole 
through the iron, perfectly circular. Another 
bar of iron, two wchet ihick^ was pierced in 
fifteen seconds. The holes had tbe exact 
form of tlie sticks of sulphur employed, 
whether cylindrical or prismatic Thef 
were, however, more regular at the side at 
which the sulphur came out, than on that on 
which it was applied. 

Steel bars, formed of old files welded to- 
gether, were pierced more quickly than 
iron, and presented the same phenomena. 

Cast iron, heated nearly to the nieltin|^ 
point, underwent no alteration, by the ap- 
plication of sulphur to its surface. The sol- 
pour did not even leave a mark. I took a 
piece of this cast iron and fashioned it into 
a crucible, and put it into some sulphur and 
iron. On heating the crucible, the iron and 
sulphur were quickly melted, but the cruci- 
ble underwent no change. 

4a. dc Ghimte, Jan, 1824. 
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ENGLISH TEACHER AND EXER. 



VuHiiiKaB.HiLLiAitD.ltCo.Na. 134 Wash- 
mgtoa street [No. 1 Cornhill], have far 
•ale, new editioo* of thMe neat aod valna.- 
ble School Books. 

The Englub Teacher contains all the 
Rules, Notes, aad important Observationa 
in Murraj's larg« Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in Uiefr proper places, and uniled 
with the Eierciaea and Key in perpendi 
lar collateral columns, which ahow in 
tiiely both the errors and correcliong 
throog-b all the eiercitei in Orthography, 
Syntax, Punctuation, aod Rhetorical 
at ruction. 

The Exercises fonn a neat ISino volume 
of 152 pages, on good paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of pnpila in schools; 
»nd being a counterpart to the Teacher, 
corresponds to it in desig-n and eiecurion. 
Tlis Key it left out of this volume for Ibe 
purpose of givipg the scholar an opportuni- 
ty of eaercising his judg-nwnt upon Cbe ap- 
jitication of the rules, without a loo ready 
snd frequent reference to the key. 

The Promiscuous Exercises in each of 
the four parts of False Grammar, in both 
volumes, have figures, or letlers of the al. 
phabct, introduced, referring to the partic- 
ular rule or principle bj which nearly eve- 
g' individual correction is to be made, 
reat care and vigilance have been exer- 
cised to prevent defects of the press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous crron which have found their way 
into the various editions of these works 
now in circulation. There can he do haz- 
ard in saj'ing, that there is do American 
' edition, either of Murray's Exercises or 
Bey, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston " Emproved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the English Exercises." 

These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 
inucb time, and furnish teachers, private 
learners, and schools with those facilities 
which will eo-ihle the attentive and indiis 
trious student to trace with precision, 
pleasure, and profit, the great variety of 
principles, which, like the muscles of the 
body, spread themselres through the Eng. 
lish language. 

It is to b« rq^tted that so tewfuUy un- 
derstand the. grammatical and accurate 
construction of their own lang^a^. There 
is a fashion already too prevalent in our 
country, which has long obtained in Eng- 
land, particularly •iDVin^ the superiorclast- 
c\of society, and which has bv no means 
been conducive to a general ani extensive 
cnltivation of the English langna^ The 
■object of allusion is an extravagant predi- 
lection for the study of foreign languages, 
to tbe neglect of onr own, a language 
which by us should he esteemed the most 
useful and valuable of all. This extrava- 
g^ocs has been justly censured by Mr Wal- 
ker in the following remark. " We think," 
■ays he, " we show oarbntdmgbj a knowt- 1 



edge of those tongues [the French and 
Italian], and an ignorance of ourown." 

A knowleilge of other languages is trulj' 
desirable, and the acquisition of tbectj 
ought, in a proper degree, to be encourag- 
ed by all friends of improvement ; but it Ik 
devoutly to be wislieii, by every friend td 
the interests of our country and of English 
literature, that American youth would show 
a Keal, in this respect, exemplified by tlie 
matrons of ancient Rome ; aitd, like them, 
suffer not (he study of foreign languages to 
prevent, but strictly to subserve tbe culti- 
vation of their own. 

It is confidently believed that tbe Eng- 
lish Teacher and Exercises are excellentlj 
adapted to produce a radical improvement 

ftbis very important department of Eng- 
I education. With these aids, imlividu- 
and pupils, with a little instruction in 
parsing, may aloni become not only profi- 
cients, but skilful and just crilics, in one of. 
the most copious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own. 
Feb. 1. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Published and for eale by LfNCOLR & 
Edhaicdb, 59 Washington-street [53 Corn- 
hill.] 

Walker's School Dictionary, printed on 
a fine paper, on handsome stereotype plates.. 

The ElemenlB of Arithmetic, by Jamcf. 
Robinson, jr. : an appropriate work for 
the tint classes in schools. 

Tbe American Arithmetic, by Jamet, 
Robinson, jr. ; intended as a Sequel to tbe 
Elements. This work contains all Ibe gen- 
eral rules which are necessary to adapt il 
to schools in cities and in tbe country, em. 
bracing Commission, Discount, Duties, An- 
nuities, Barter, tiuaging. Mechanical Pow- 
ers, be. &c. Although the work is put a1 
a low price, it will be found to contain s 
greater quantity of mailer than most of 
the School Arithmetics in general use. 

The ('hild's Assistant in the Art of Read- 
ing, containing a pleasing selection of easv 
readings for young children. Price 12^ 

The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Murray's Introduction with accents, calcu- 
lated to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

The Pronouncing Eng-lish Reader, being 
Murray's Reader accented, divided into 
paragraphs. Enriched with a Frontispiece, 
exhibiting Walker's illustration of the In- 
flections of the Voice. The work is printed 

I a fine linen paper, and solicits the pub- 

; patronage. 

Adams' Get^raphy ; a very much approv- 
ed work, which has passed through numer- 

is editions. With a correct Atlas. 

Temple's Arithmetic, with additions and 
impnivemenlB. Printed ou fine paper. 
Eighth cdiliun. 

Tbe Pronouncing Testament, in which 
all the proper names, and many other 
words, are divided and accented agreeably 
to Walker's Dictionary and Classical Key ; 
-peculiarly suited to the use of Schools. 

ConrenatioDs on Natural Fluk)wi|di;, 
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with Questions for examination, with addi- 
tional Notes and Illustrations, a Frontis- 
piece representing the Solar System, Ac 
kc, being agreatly improved edition. Br 
the Rev. J. L. Blake. 

Alger's Murray, being an Abridgement 
of Murray's Grammar, in which large ad- 
ditions of Rules and Notes are inserted 
from the larger work. 

The English Teacher, being Murray's 
Exercises and Key, placed in opposite col- 
imins, with (be addition of roles and obser- 
vations from the Grammar; — an admi- 
rable private learner's guide to an accurate 
knowledge of the English language, and 
also an assistant to instructers. By T. 
Alger, jr. 

Murray's Exercises; a new and improv- 
ed Btereolype ediiion, in which references 
arc made, in the Promiscuous Exercises, (o 
(bo particular rules to which they relate. 

Alio for lalt, (lie School Books in gener- 

*t* In issuing the above works, it hai 
been the objecl of the pubiishcrs to elevate 
the style of School Books in typographical 
execution ; and (hey cherish the expccla- 
tion thai instructers and school commidces 
will, on examination, be disposed to pjtron- 

Fcb. l'. . 



JUST PUBLISHED, 
By R. P. & C. WrLLiAMS, 19 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston, 

A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Min- 
isters and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
land, in which the manner of Public Wor- 
ship in that Church is considered, its incon- 
veniences and defects pointed oul, and 
method* for removing (hem humbly pro- 
Be not rash sith ihy mouth, snd lei nol thine 
hr^rl be hstly la ullcr nny thing (H-fore God, for 
Qod is in JteavciL and thou upon esrth : therefore 
lei Iby words be t^w. l-ci']. v. i. 

I will pray with ihe ipirii, aod 1 will pray with 
Ibe UDdenlBDding alta 1 Cor. xiv. IS. 

From a London ediiion. For sale as 
above, and by (he booksellers throughout 
the United Sutes. 

This work is published on common pa- 
per, and sold at a cheap rate for distribu- 
tion ; also on fine five dollar paper, to 
bind, and malch other elegant books. 
Feb. 1. 



WELLS fe LILLY, 
O AVE in press, and will shortly publish, 
A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports. 
By Lewis Bigelow,Counsellorat Law. The 
work will embrace all the Reports now pub- 
lished, and will he otherwise improveid in 
several important particulars. 



EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

CuM»TNa),HTLLTABD.& Co. bare just pnb- 
lished, and have for sale. 

Evenings in New England ; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instnictioii- By 
Lady. 
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H. C. CAREY & L LEA, 
Philadelphia — Have in Prest^ 

Cooper (sir Astley) on Fractures and 
Dislocations. With Notes and additions, 
by J. D. GodmaD, M. D. lo octavo, with 
SO plates. 

Guide to the Lakes. In 18mo, with 
Maps and Plates. 

Tales of a Traveller. Second edition. 

Coxe^s Amcricau Dispensatory. Sixth 
edition. 

Weems^ Life of Marion. New edition. 

Jefferson ^s Notes on Virginia. 

Johnson on the Liver. 8vo. 

English Common Law Reports. By Ser- 
geant and Lowber. Vols 4 and 9. 

A Treatise of the Diseases of Children. 
By W. P. Dcwees, M. D. 

Chitty's Pleadings. Fifth American edi- 
tion. With Notes and References, by E, 
D. Ingraham, Esq. 3 vols, royal 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Coporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. Royal Bvo. 

Digest of American Reports. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. Vol. 4, containing the Re- 
ports of the Eastern States. (Vols 1 and 3 
published.) 

Dictionary of Pathology and the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. In one large vol. 8vo. 

Joycc^s Scientific Dialogues. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. 2 vols. Bvo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica, or American 
Medical Botany. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D. Second edition. In 2 vols. 4to, 
with 50 coloured plates. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of the St Peter's, Lake Winnipeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of tlie Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Long, Major U. S. En- 
gineers. Compiled from the Notes of Ma- 
jor Long, Messrs Say, Keating, Colhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the party, by Wil- 
liam H. Keating, A. M. &c. &c. 8ic, Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 
2 vols, with plates. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences; supported by an 
Association of Physicians, and edited by N 
Chnpman, M. D. No. XVII. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the English Courts of Common Law. 
Vol. 3d, containing, 1st, Holt^s Nisi Prius 
Reports, and 2d, Starkie^s Nisi Prius Re- 
ports. 

Jan. 1. 



VALUABLE BOOKS, 

ATELY received from Germany, and 
for sale by Cummiiygs, Hilliard, L Co. 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

Tacit i (Cornelii) Opera, quae extant Re- 
c^jnsuit Lipsius. Antverpia?, 1607. fol. 

Catulli, TibuUi, et Propertii Opera. Ex 
typis Baakervilie. BirrainghamaD, 1772. 
4to. 



Idem, in Russian binding, 

Quiutiliani Institutiones Oratorise, cum 
Commentario. 

Cassar (Julius) cum notis Variorum et J. 
G. Graevii. Lugd. Bat. 1713. 8vo. 
Florus (L. A.) cum Notis Vark>rum. Am- 
stel. 1660. ]2mo. 

Livius, apud Elzcviros. 3 torn. Lugd. 
Bat 1644. 12mo. 

Dioduri Siculi Bibliothcca Historica. 
Eitidit Eichstadt Hal. Saxonum. 1800. 2 
vol. Bvo. 

Taciti Opera. Lips. 1714. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Quintiliani (M. Fab.) Declamatioucs. 
Lutet 1580. 

Taciti (Cornelii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 
5 tom. in 4. Mannhemii, 1780-81. 12mo. 

l2mo. 1590. 

Quinctiliani (M. Fabii) Opera. Biponti, 
1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 

Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Rhunkeniut. 
Lugd. Bat 1779. 8vo. 

AnnaeuB Florus. Edidit Dukerus. Lugd. 
Bat 1744. 8vo. 

Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronovius. Lugd. 
Bat 1748. 8vo. 

Oratores Attici, ex recensione Inun. 
Bekkeri. 3 tom. Berolini, 1823. 

Suetonius. Amstel. 1668. 

Cassar (Julius), ex emendatione Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat 1635. 

Suetonius, com notis Boxbomii. Traj. 
Bat 1715. 

Q. Curtiua, apud Elzeviros. AmsteL 
1670. 

Ovidii Opera. Edidit Bunnannui. Traj. 
Bat 1714. 3 vol. 

Valerius Maximus. Lugd. Bat. 1640. 

Tacitus. Edidit Boxhomius. 

Lucanus. Edidit Farnabius. AmsteL 
1651. 

Florui. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat 
1657. 

Horatius Flaccus, Traj. Bat. 1713. 

Velleius Paterculus, Amstel. 1678. 

Cicero de Officiis. Amstel. 1690. 

M. Valerius Martialis. Amstel. 1629. 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Re- 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 

Livii (Titi) Historian, curante Drakeq* 
borch. Stutgardia^, 1820-3. 6 vol. 

Curtii (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 12mo. 
Lugd. Bat 1658. 



mentarius. Edidit J. Tollius. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1694. 4to. Bound in parchtnenL 

TituB Lncretius Cams De Rerum Natn- 
nu 4to. Birmlnghaaii, 177S. 

C. Velleius Patercalus. Edidit Bunnan- 
nut. 8TO. Lugd« Bat 1744. 

Porphyrii Opera. Edidit Jaooboide Ebo- 
cr. 4io. Lugd. Bat et AmtteL 1792. 
Handsomely bound in parchment 

C. Plinii Secandi ranei^riout, cnnnte 
J. Arnteenio. Amstct 1738. 4to. Hand' 
somely bound in parchmtni. 

Pauegyrici Vetercs, editi a H. J. Amt- 
zenio. Traj. ad Rhen. 1790. 2 totn. in 1. 

Pauli Orosii Opera, Edidit & Haver* 
campus. Lugd. Bat 1767. 

Aristophanes Comcediap, eroendatn a Ph. 
Invemizio. Lips. 1794-182]. Sbaad^ Ger- 
man binding, 

Aristophanes' Wolken, Eine Komodie 
Griechisch und Deutsch. Berlin, 1811. 4to. 
German bindings 

Pindari Carmina, ciuravit Herne. lipi. 

1817. 3vot 

Pindari Carmina. Edidit BeckiM. Um. 
1811. 2 torn. 

Ciceronis I^pis tolas. Edi^t ScbutE. Ha- 
le, 1809. 6 tom. 8vo. 

Martialis (M. Val.^ in einem Aoazi^ 
Lateinisch und Deatsch, Ton Ramler. Leip. 
1787. 5 bande, 13mo. Gtrmau 

Plinii Panegyricus. Rec^nsoit 
Lips. 1796. 8vo. 

Tacitus, ex recensione EmettL Lipi. 
1753. 2 torn. 

Cleomedis Circularis Doctrina de Snb- 
limibus. Edidit J. Bake Lugd. Bat 1820. 

Lydus (Joan. Laur.) De Bfta^traliboi 
Reipublicse RomansB. Lugd. Bat 181% 
8to. 

Theocriti Carmina, com Veteri^oi Sefao- 
liis. Edidit J GieL Amstel. 18t0. ItBo^ 

Procli Diadochi et Oiympiodori in Plato- 
nis Alcibiadem Commentarii. Edidit Cie«- 
zcr. Francof. ad Moen. ld20-2. 9 vot Svoi 

Opuscula Greecomm Veteruoi SententiiH 
sa et Moralia. Gr. et Lat, Edidit Oiel- 
lius. Tom. II. Lips. 1821. Bvo. 



The Publishers of this Gazette fandslii 
on liberal terms, every book and ereij 

.^_ periodical work of any value which America 

Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat 12 vol. 8vo. ' affords. They have regular correspondenti, 



Biponti, 1781. 

Quintiliani Opera. 4to. 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. ex re- 
censione IL Wells. 4 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1801. 

Curtii Rufi (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 
Hag. Com. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorum. Amstel. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 4 vol. in 3. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Saiustius, et L. Annaeus Flo- 
ras. £x typis Baakervilie. 4to. Bir- 
minghanu-r, 1773. 

• Chr. Gottl. Hcyne Publius Virgilius Ma- 
ro, varietate lectionis et pcrpctua adnota- 
tione illuslratus. 4 vol. Lips. 1803. 

Ciceronis Opera. 10 vol. in 9. 18mo. 
Amstel. 1658-9. 

Dionysii Loogini de Subiiinitate Com- 



and make up orders on the tenth of ereiy 
month for En^rland and France, and fre- 

?|ucntlv for Germany and Italy, and import 
roni thence to order, books, in quantitiet 
or single copies, for a moderate coaintt- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they hare (or tals^ 
or can procure on quite as good termi ai 
those 01 their respective publisben. 

CUMMIRGB, HlIXIA&ll, ^T Cok 
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REVXEW& 

TaU$ of an American Landhrd; corUammg 
Sketchet of Life to%»th of the Potomac 
New York. 1824. 2 ?o1b. 8vo. ^ 

We read American novels, and indeed 
American works of any kind, with a deter- 
mination to be as well pleased, and to think 
and speak as well of them as our taste and 
conscience will permit, and hold it but a 
venial error, to allow ourselves to be a little 
unduly biassed in favour of home manufac- 
tures. We feel reluctant, therefore, to pass 
xn uniavourabic judg'ment on the work be- 
fore us. We think the author has read and 
acdmired the novels of the Scottish Unknown, 
till he has persuaded himself (no uncommon 
mistake, by the way,) that he is able to write 
something^ of the same kind ; but, if we may 
judge by this specimen, he has assuredly 
mistaken his vocation* It is not enough to 
be delighted with the works of the novelist 
of the North, nor even to have them by 
heart. There are many readers in the same 
x;ase, who have never suspected themselves 
of possessing tlie ability to imitate the ob- 
jects of their admiration ; as there are others, 
who, notwithstanding a secret feeling, that 
they are not altogether inadequate, content 
themsAves with imagining^ the ease of an 
; attempt which they never have, nor ever 
I will make, and live and die in the conscious- 
ness, that they could astonish and delight 
the world, if they would. ^.■' 

Now and then it happens, however, as 
in the present instance, that the amuteur 
shakes otf that wholesome disposition to 
procrastination, which has protected the 
reading community from many a volume, 
which, like Basil's Journal, only waited 
for to-morrow ; shuts his ejcs to the 
dangers, which lurk behind the periodical 
presses of the time ; ventures to put forth 
his twin volumes in fair paper covers, blue, ; 
yellow, or marble, as the case may be, and 
waits, in trembling anxiety, to see from 
what quarter the critic is to spring upon 
his literary offspring. In general, the 
American author escapes easily. The public 
read and fofget, his friends praise, and the 
rdviewer lays a patriotic and gentle hand 
upon the hamilets ephemera. These are 
halcyon dm fiur poets and tale-t^IIers; but 
tliey should remember, that they hold their 
privileges by a precarious tenure ; that the 
nationality of critics is but a broken reed to 
rest upon ; that the nature of these animals 
is not longsufifering ; and that, however 
gentle and playful they may appear in 
particular circumstances, their disposition 
to rend a hapless scribbler, is a too well 
authenticated trait in their character, to 



make it prudent to tempt their forbear- 
ance. 

We drop these intimations, upon the 
principle of the economy of preventive 
measures, for the benefit of our imaginative 
countrymen and countrywomen; desiring 
them in a friendly way, to lay it to heart, — 
especially the latter. We are indeed too 
chivalrous, knowingly, to war with the fair 
sex; but the ladies, in these cases, do not 
always favour us witb their names, and we, 
on our part, make no pretensions to the 
spirit of divination. Thus, it may chance, that 
in belabouring some offending wearer of the 
cloak of darkness our lashes may fall upon 
forms no way calculated to endure them, and 
shatter nerves which nature never strung 
for rude encounters. We advise the fair 
authors, therefore, in all cases, to let a little 
of the blue investment peep out from beneath 
the sable coverture ; — just to make patent 
so much of an azure instep, as will enable 
us to account satisfactorily to our readers, 
for our mansuetude in the cases supposed 

The leading characters, in these Tales, 
are Colonel Berkley, a profane man of the 
world; his son George, a religious young 
man; an old methodist preacher; Mrs BeL- 
cour, and her two daughters, Maria and 
Eliza ; Lord Umberdale, an English noble- 
man; Mr Arley, his brother, a dissipated 
spendthrift; Mr Courtal, a lawyer ; Colonel 
HopewelL an old soldier; and Marmaduke 
Scott, a Scotch cleigyman. 

Miss EUiza Beicour is contracted by her 
parents, in her infancy, to George Berkley, 
whom she has never known, and of course 
dislikes. She falls in love with an unknown 
young gentleman, who turns out to be Greoige 
Berkley, in time to reconcile her duty and 
inclination. Her sister, in like manner, 
gives her heart to the Honourable Mr Arley, 
who, having disencumbered himself of his 
property in England, and, flying from the 
terrors of the law at home, appears in 
America under the assumed name of Percy, 
associates himself with a gang of sharpers, 
and lays siege to the affections and fortune 
of Miss Beicour. Some remains of honour 
protect her from the consequences of this 
plot, and it is afterwards discovered to her 
by an accident, which consigns Mr Arley 
to temporary confinement In the mean 
time. Lord Umberdale appears on the stage, 
seeking his dissipated brother. In the course 
of his search, he meets, and becomes enam- 
ourod of Maria, — who transfers her regard 
to him, with a fecility which can hardly be 
excused by his personal likeness to her for- 
mer suitor. Befc^ an actual declaration 
takes place, circumstances bring the broth- 
ers in contact; a reconciliation is the result; 
Mr Arley repents, reforms, and marries 
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Maria, whose original flame has revived, 
while Lord Umberdale returns to England 
with the willow. 

Such is a general outline of the story, 
which we cannot think very interesting. 
We are too well experienced in the con- 
trivances of novelists, to be much enter- 
tained by complicated plots and incognito 
heroes. With respect to the individual 
characters, we think Colonel Berkley's 
conversion improbable, while his son is at 
best an object of veiy cool approbation. 
Mrs Beicour manoeuvres, as the mother in 
the novels of all ages has manoeuvred, but 
with little spirit and little ingenuity; the 
daughters are g^ood girls enough, but noth- 
ing more ; Mr Courtal is a very unsuccess- 
ful attempt to imitate Counsellor Pleydell; 
and the cleigyman is a caricature, which 
bears as much likeness to life as caricatures 
generally do. ^v 

But the principal objection to this work,^^ 
is the perpetual and undisguised attempt at 
imitation. Almost every sentence is framed 
so as to remind us of the god of the author's 
idolatry. We mean every original sentence, 
for we might almost calf the work a cento, 
so abundant are the quotations from Scott, 
Shakspeare, and others. It should have 
been considered, that, though an occasional 
quotation or allusion, like a jewel judiciously 
placed, may set off what would be agreeable 
without it ; a profusion of ornaments adds 
nothing to beauty, and renders homeliness 
only more remarkable; and that, while 
memory may assist talents, and reading 
minister to invention,— they can seldom 
conceal their defects, and never supply 
their places. 

We object further to the offence against 
poetical justice, in the dhunument of the 
tale ; Lord Umberdale is despatched in sor* 
row, and Arley carries off the prize, for 
which both contended. Whether marriage, 
with the object of one's affection, be the most 
valuable blessing and reward offered in this 
sublunary scene, or not, is a question about 
which opinions differ materially. The af- 
firmative, however, is pretty generally ad- 
mitted in Utopia, of which country the 
characters, and, by courtesy, the writers 
of novels, must be considered citizens. To 
this reward, therefore, the nobleman, who is 
represented as uniformly virtuous, had the 
clearest title, and it is at once contrary to 
the law of the land alluded to, and in op^xisi- 
tion to the dictates of the moral sense of any 
land, to award it to one, whose only claim 
is founded on good feelings whose dictates 
have been generally disregarded, and a 
recent conversion which may possibly be 
permanent We mention another objection 
with considerable hesitation. It is founded 
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on the religious character of the work. We 
allude to this with reluctance, because there 
are few things more suspicious than a zeal 
against supposed mistaken opinions in reli- 
gion. An attack upon forms sometimes 
conceals, and, what is nearly as important, 
is often supposed to conceal an unfriendly 
feeling, or at least a want of regard to the 
substance. Our remarks on this head must 
therefore be brief, and, we trust, will not be 
misunderstood. 

We are of opinion, that one of the objects 
of this work is to recommend certain relig- 
ious views and feelings, concerning the bene- 
fit and ultimate tendency of which, men think 
Tozy differently ; and that works of imagina- 
tion are out of their place on such debateablc 
ground. There is a great deal, and we hope 
it is the most important part of our religion, 
about which the wise and good of all sects 
and parties are agreed, and the necessity 
and benefit of which should be enforced, or 
insinuated, in any way that has any chance 
of being effectual ; but we think it a ques- 
tionable policy to diminish this chance, by 
shackling what is undisputed, with any 
thing, of which the utility is matter of 
serious controversy. 

Our readers may expect, after this long 
discussion, that we should offer some illus- 
tration of our opinions in the shape of ex- 
tracts. With this demand, however reason- 
able, we find some difficulty in complying, 
since our objections are of such a general 
nature, that their force is to be estimated 
by a perusal of the whole, or a large part 
of the work, rather than by that of insu- 
lated portions. One selection, however, we 
shall make, as it serves to illustrate our 
criticism on the character of Mr Courtal. 
The reader will understand that Miss Bel- 
cour has been run away with by a mare, 
whom the lawyer had incautiously pur- 
chased, and still more incautiously recom- 
mended for her riding. She has been 
rescued from a perilous situation by Percy, 
with whom she is found in a cottage by Mr 
Courtal; who expresses his relief at the 
discovery in strong terms, to which she re- 
plies as follows. 

* I am safe, quite safe,' said the young lady, 
scarcely less affected than himself, at beholding an 
emotion so unexpected : * I was so fortunate as to 
leap off at a spot where I found this eentleman, 
by wliose polite attention I have escaped exposure 
to this storm.' 

* The gentleman,' said Mr Courtal, endeavouring 
to recover his usual manner, * was in luck. Well, 
this is his day— another may he mine. He will 
mark it, I doubt not, with a white stone : though I 
never yet knew these **tpduncam Dido^ dux et 
TrojaAus eandum" affairs come to much good. 
There arc no limbs broke, yet there may be a 
breaking of something rise— eh, Percy !' 

Mr Percy said, wiiii gravity, he hoped there was 
nothii^ to apprehend. 

* Ob, I dare believe, on second thou;^hts, there is 
not. You will escape scot-free, for *tis as hard to 

fiid a heart that iciU break as a glass that will iMt." 
Mr Percy uiade an unsuccessful effort to smile 
at this sally, and then asked how it happened Mr 
Courtal lost sight of the lad v. 

* By enchantment,* said Mr Courtal ; * which, if 
any gentleman, knight, or even 'squire denies, I 
appeal him to the CDmbat. Wliv, sir, when the 
witch of a mare which Miss Belcour rode, flew 
away, as Pindar says, * light as a bullet from a 



gun,* my horse, who, I assure you, has tidten a 
sweepstakes in his time, limped as if he had been 
shot. It was enchantment — it could not be else.' 

'Can you form any rational conjecture,' said 
Percy, laughins, * what necromantic sage hath 
played you so ioul a trick V 

*Ves, truly,' replied Mr Courtal; 'some sage 
Urganda, who had erewhile been the guardian of 
Amadis de Gaul, or Don Belianis of Greece, or 
Fleximarte of Hyrcania, or haply Beldomvos of 
the mountain — fellows that went about righting of 
wrongs and redressing of grievances, and behanged 
to them, without submhting the cases to trial by 
jury — envious of the happiness of one, whose vo- 
cation it is to stop such unlawful and irregular 
modes of administering justice — hath played me 
this prank.' 

* But be serious, Mr Courtal,' said Maria, * and 
tell me how you lost sight of me.' 

* If I were to be as serious as a man with a gray 
mare in his house — (out upon all gray mares, I sny, 
at board or at manger) — I could not alter one tittle 
of my tale. My horse went unaccountably lame, 
and on entering the wood 1 found I had lost you. 
A young cockatrice of a boy— (I trust I may see the 
lying limb of Satan before a grand jury some day or 
other) — gave me a wrong direction, which led me, 
ere I was aware, to a piece of swampy ground — 
crossed, and cut, and slashed by ditches half drained. 
In short, after having been stained with the varia- 
tion of an hundred mudholes, I at lengtli got through, 
and by mere good luck made my way to this house — 
pelted indeed by the pitiless storm — but, finding you 
safe, most incomparable lady, I have only to add, 
'* begone, my cares, 1 give you to the wind." ' 

The words marked by italics, in this ex- 
tract, which many of our readers will recog- 
nise as those of Counsellor Fleydell, are 
not distinguished in the novel by marks of 
quotation. This liberty can only be de- 
fended by considering the Scottish novels 
as standing on the same ground with Shak- 
speare, or other acknowledged classics — an 
assumption which we can hardly admit, at 
so early a period of their immortality. 



SuggtHions on Education ; relating partic- 
fdarly to the Mtthod of Instruction com- 
monly adopted in Oeographyy History, 
Chrammar, Logic, and &t Classics. New 
Haven. 1823. 

(« We should then have reason to hope well 
of the sciences, when we rise, by continued 
steps, to inferior axioms, and then to the mid- 
dle, and only at last to the most general.'' 
We have repeatedly intimated our belief^ 
that the spirit of this remark of Bacon's was 
hitcnded, by its illustrious author, to have an 
application coextensive with human knowl- 
edge. He never meant that analysis 
should be restricted to the science of mat- 
ter, and excluded from that of mind. Could 
that venerable lawgiver in philosophy rise 
from the stillness of bis grave, and look 
upon the occupations of scientific men of 
our day, he would, we imagine, be fully as 
much puzzled as pleased. He would find 
that, whilst his method of investigation was 
extolled to the highest, his track in the 
paths of science professedly followed with 
undeviating constancy, his name adorned 
with every epithet of human eloquence, 
and his memory almost worshipped, his 
authority was really acknowledged in but 
one department ; that, whilst his sway was 
undisputed in natural science, there was 
the utmost aversion to it in whatever is 



purely mental; and that, with regard to 
the mind and its operations, people were 
content to grope on in the old way, as in- 
different to the analytic methods ai if Ba^ 
con had never thought nor written. But 
nothing, we presume, would strike tbit 
father of experimental philosophy with 
more astonishment than the fact, that, by 
common consent, his method bad been ex- 
cluded from the process of instmction; 
that where he might have expected his 
views to be best appreciated and most 
readily embraced, and where they conld 
most speedily and effectually have accom- 
plished a revolution in the history of homan 
knowledge, they had been treated with the 
utmost neglect 

To be satisfied that our statement of the 
case is no exaggeration, one has but to 
cast a glance at the method of instruction 
adopted in most of our schools, and devel- 
oped in most school books. With a few 
exceptions, very lately introduced, the 
learner is first presented with a general or 
synthetic view of the science he is study- 
ing, and afterwards with the particulars of 
which it consists; a course which com- 
pletely inverts the order of our quotation 
from Bacon. 

Let others think as they may, we have, 
for our own part, no hesitation in avowing 
our conviction, that, in the business of in- 
struction, days and years of valuable time 
arc commonly mispent in following the 
course prescribed by systematized error, 
and rhat the true method of teaching is but 
dawning upon us. We are sanguine enough, 
however, to believe that the light which is 
now glimmering upon this subject, will 
soon cast a fuller radiance ; and when this 
shall be, what improvements, what discove- 
ries in science, may we not expect from 
minds which, from their first glimpses of 
knowledge up to their highest acquirements, 
have been trained and formed by the dis- 
cipline of analysis ? 

We would not, however, be understood 
as saying that the synthetic method is use- 
less,— far from it. Synthesis is an excel- 
lent, an indispensable thing in its place ; 
that is to say, as the best method of reca" 
pitulating and reviewing what we have 
learned, — not however as the best way to 
acquire knowledge. Every treatise intend- 
ed for the communication of knowledge to 
the young, should no doubt contain a syn- 
thetic view of its subject ; but this view 
should follow, and not precede the analysis, 
— it should be found at the end, and not at the 
beginning of the book. For a specimen of 
this arrangement, we might refer our read- 
ers to the Latin Grammar, published by the 
author of the pamphlet now before us, and 
reviewed in the Gazette for October IsL 
In that work, an analysis of every depart- 
ment of Latin grammar is first given ; and, 
at the end of every part, and at the conclu- 
sion of the whole, is an interrogatory syB- 
thesis. This is the natural and untramcl- 
led order of the mind, in the acquisition of 
knowledge. The subject is, in the first 
place, reduced to its simplest parts : these 
are studied, one by one; and when the 
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Kicncc hat becD, in lb« way, Iboroi^b); mind It accwiWeio iniwiciion, uid when objeo. 

BDaljzed, to airanfre the whole matter ayn- 

thctically, is » mcfal osercise both of (he 

jud^ent and of the momory. In a word, 

wc believe aualysiB to be the only true 

method of acquiring knowledge, whether 

the learner is a child or a philowpher, and 

■yntheaia the beat and the eaiiest way of 

retiiiiing what is ac4iiirccl. 

Wc haro been led into these rcmarki by 
the pamphlet before us. The title page of 
the essav will show that the contents are 
ofa very miscellaneous character,— periiaps 
too much *o. It would havo been better I koow«jo« 
ibr the author lo havo roatricted himself 
to ihe advantages of the analytic method, 
in the sciences on which he touches. Still, 
wc like to sec praclical rcinarkB in any 

form, on a subject so important ; and some Ii i*. in faci, nothing but an ailhen 
of Ihoso which are presented in this pam- 
phlet may be very useful in places where 
education has not attained even to the de- 
gree o( practic^U excellence which it haa 
in our vicinity. We will confine oureclvea, 
bowcrer, lo tliote parts of the essay which 
sidvocatc the analytic inelhod of instruc- 
tion. We fully a:jree with the author, 
that if Locke's dcliiiition of Ihe purposes 
of education is correct, most school books 
and most teachers arc wrong, 
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commends a similar course of lessons. We 

I'uJly convinced that it would be much 
re enterlatiiing and useful to the schol- 
of all our schools, to begin with the 
history of Qoaton, instead of the origin of 
the human race, the origin of society, and 
Ihe other remote topics usually discussed at 
the commencement of a course of geneid 
history. In Blair's " Mother's Catechism," 
we have a good specimen of the plan re- 
commended, applied to tho instructioQ of 
very young childreo. 






plodrd lyiu 



Locke npwicnti 
ducc two mulls— in (hriliutr. 61^1. tlicoc^ifif ion, 
spfoodly, the BimmHiieaH™ of knowledge. Now, 
would it naturally be belioveil thai, in ihe face of 
(hi< cnrtect and simple atraogerneni, ibt luperin- 
lendanis of edutailui v.aM. throiish ignorauce 01 
DFglifKiice, Invert ihe onltrof theabovememioo- 
ed pDiMK, and tbun invulre thcouelves id the ab- 
ninlily of mctung joulli to r\frtn ideas, before 
learhii^ thfin 10 Ihink? But what is die fan! 
Turn 10 alraosl any icbaol, and you uiU find Ibe 
answri, when you ice that the fml book wbldi ii 
put Into the bauds Ufa rhiid thai has jail leamed 
to lead. Is an l^ngliih Ciramniar, from ubith 



knowleilgp ofgcncrali 
Hiure key 10 uie unucntanding of paniculBrs- 

The plan sug-gcsted by the author is too 
long for insertion. It amounts however to 
this, lostcad of beginning with geography, 
let a ciiild Icam, in the first place, the de- 
tuls of IcpograpAy as applied to Iheptact 
of hit nalieilij or of his residence. When 
he is become familiar with these, let hii 
proceed to ckorogmphy, and become a< 
quainted with every thing which it should 
teach him regarding his own italt and cotin- 
try. Lot him, last of all, take up gtogra- 
phy, and begin, not at Ilerschel, nor at tho 
Sun, but at Iht quarUr of Ihe vorld in 
which be lives, and «o extend his knowl- 
edge of the science, till bo is able to take 
those general views of the subject, which 
constitute a synthesis. On Ibis plan, a 
child in Boston would be taught, first, the 
situation of his native rily, then every in- 
tcretting and instructive particular which 
lually enters into a lopographical sketch. 
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The order oT nature it, fint leam 10 tliiuk, and tbcnce, to Ihe itatt, and to the ffnion. In 
thouglKi; but Ok this way a thorough foundation would be 
laid for siibseq 11 cut enlargement of his geo- 
graphical knowledge 1 and, in the t 
lime, he would be put in possession of a 
plele praetical acquaintance with what is 
moat useful to him in Ihe science he is ac- 
qairin;r. Wo should like much to see such 
a course adopted with a class of learners, 
the languages suit il We feel persuaded, thai if a fair speci 

' wani ' of this kind could be exhibited, it would af- 



your thou^!!, aud then lenrn to think. 

The usual pleain justiljcalion of the com- 
mon method of inslruetion is, that in early 
childhood somctliing ia wanted, on which lo 
exercise and discipline Ihe roindj that it is 
Qo matter what you take for this purpose ; 
and that a ' 
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ford Ihe beat argiiineul for practical ana- 

therefore want the hard- Ktic inst radio 11, that its advocates could 

) can select ? Because ! present. We agree with the author ii 

beneficial to Ihe heallli 1 ing that 

set them to hard la- Thi< moile of teaching groBrapliy. besides _...., 

I adapted 10 the capsrily of ihc youngest Icamtr. 
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this way, bear as nen 
potsible to Ihe interesting leci 



A Muncat Biog;rapky : or, Sktiehrt of tkt 
Lvtu Olid IVritmgt of Emintrtt Mvticat 
ChamcUri. Inlerrpirird ictfAan Eptbime 
of Intcruting Jtt-utical Mailtr. CoUattd 
and nnpilfd by John R. Parktr. Bos- 
Ion. 1825. Ovo. pp. 250. 

r's need not the weighty authority of Dr 
>hnson to persuade us, that no kind of 
reading is so generally interesting as biog- 
raphy. If tolerably well written, the life of 
an eminent man, whether he be distinguished 
from the commonalty by bis character or 
by the events of his life, can hardly fail to 
interest and gratify all cIrlscs of readen. 
Every one, whose mind ia forcibly bent into 
a peculiar direction by his habits of intel- 
lectual action and enjoyment, will have 
necessarily his favourite books and studies. 
The metaphysician loves to pore over Ihc 
last work of some mighty master in " the 
science of puzzling and being puzclcdj" — 
Ihe natural philosopher or historian loaves 
for mailer, and finds no pleasure in 
bewildering himself with the vague uncer- 
of Ibe ioteltectual world ; — and Ihe 
an or politician feels a complacent 
contempt for all pursuits which are no way 
connected with public matters, and throw 
no light upon the noble art of getting up in 
the world. Bui all these classes are limited, 
and the books which are made for them are 
made for none beside them. WiDi the his- 
tories of indiviiluals, of their actions, their 
fortunes, their conditions, it is far otherwise. 
D'lsraeli remarks, iu his Curiosities of Lit- 
erature, if wc do not mis recollect, that, ex- 
cepting tlic Bible, no books have passed 
through so many edilions as Robinson Cru- 
soe and The Pilgrim's Progress; now both of 
these books relate purely to liclitioiis events, 
and one is strictly allegorical ; but Ihey are 
still of the nature of bif^rapliies. All per- 
sonal tales, all stories which lell of remark- 
able incidents Ibat befel individuals, or 
deeply striking traits of rbaracler. or de- 
scribe singular performances, whether Ihey 
els and romances, claiming lo he 
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_ „. «hicb never rises ints any thing ir..._ 

olle llian the Ihnn of mysuiy. Kilucslkm, ihen-- 
foit, nu» not br(ia here ; it mntl begin where Ihe 



itrictly V 

-and not of men as 
le ma/.es, or obscured in 
itory, but as Ihey live and 
rouna us. They exhibit one "ho ia 
» us by a kindred nature, in circum- 
wbich excite interest and attention. 
That sympathy which bcloogs to us ai hu- 
man beinfB, niakes as Gnd pleasure in fol- 
lowing, with our imngination, the (botstept 
history the author ic- ) of a brollicr, thnugh good and evil Gtrlime, 
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and our lore of noveltj a gratified by the 

diBCloiare of etrange Ecenea, and 

oaity is pleased 3s we look upon the dailj, 

domestic, fainlliar doingi of 

nencG of statioD haa placed them afar off, 

or whose singular qualilj 

awakened our wonder. 

But a biog^rapljj, wiiich has seleclcd nil 
its subjects from one class of ineu, as it majr 
liopc to interest readers of that class 
than a more general work, it must pay for 
Ibis privile^ bj giving' pleasure to 
rower circle. The book now before 
■'Musical Biography,'' — that is to say, it is 
a biography of men and worncn, who were 
eminent tbrmaking music. Totbuinwlioi 
especial lovcisofswcct sounds, it may be- 
cecdingly interesting; but we mutt submit to 
all (he reproach which may be merited by 
the admission, lliat the toil of reading fur 
the purpose of rericwin^ it, has not been 
altogether a labour of love. The author 
•eems disposed lo Ihnm' olT all responsi- 
bility, excepting so much as attaches to 
him in the character of compiler; but we 
are authorized to say, tliul even this bur- 
then, light though it be, is not borne with 
remarkable grace or succes 
ceed to a more particular account of the 
contents of this volume, — and shall endeav- 
our to give such extracts oa may save us 
from the noceisily of expressing an opinion 
of its literary merits. 

After the Dedication and Introduction, 
the liody of the work begins with the Life of 
Handel ; — which is very respectably put to- 
other, and rcl.iles many facts which most 
people who have taken the trouble to learn 
any thing about iliindcl, arc acquainted 
with. A note to page IT, relates an amus 
iag anecdote of tliis great musician. 

This crlehrati-d compoirt. Ibnugh of a vriy 
nbust and uu'ouih rxlrra.i] nppranacc, yet had 
Hich a ntaaAMi! iiriinliilii; of nrrvei, ihat he 
could nol bf ar lo hrar the luniug of liutruiiwDti, 
BBri therclbn.- llui was always liMU brlun Haaikl 
arrived. A moMCal wa^ win knew haw lo extract 
nme udnh Irnta his ifaM;ihility iif icmper, stole into 
•he orcbeitia on a night whrn the h:iiKe of Wales 
was ti> be prevni ai llw prriurimnee oT a new 
Oninrio. and iintuni-ii nil iht iniilnunmu, uiinr 
half a niilr, utiicis n whole note hnver than the 
orean. Aisonnas tlip prince at rivrd, HauM girt 
the lii^oal urbesinniDi touipiiilo, Int such Wiisifar 
hiinililc ilisconl, iIkii iiw iiuajed iDu^inn slatted 
up rrioi his HOI. nnd haviu; uvenumnl a double 
bast K-ldcb slooil in hn way. be sciird a kriUr- 
drum. whirh hi- thcr* with tuch tinli'iH.'n at thn 
beail of the kailer of ihp haul, thai he Inst his full 
bonomed wig by ibe rObn ; ithbaat waiiiiK to rr- 

Sw it, he aUvanred bureheadeil lo llic front of 
orchr-tra, bivatuii^ vriifeaiicr. Inl )u uinch 
cboaked with passiiin ilini uitriance iltiued him. 
Id IIu* riiliuuluus anituiln lie «ti)od ttarin' anil 
stamping tiir iouk' miimiri nniibii a ronvulsUin of 

his w at till tJIR uriiue KPiit inTtOMlly to appease 

Here follow remarks on Handera music; 
and we are somewhat afraid tu talk much I 
of tlicm, lest we slioiild expose our igno- 1 
ranee too plainly, i'or inslancE, we might ! 
■ ■ ■ - little lo the phrase " clfecls [whi " 



it may be techuica], and m> we aball 
nothing about iL 

The Life of Haydn comes next, and 
it rather amazed us, — i 
tliat we rightly understand it. We su;>- 
pose the compiler gathered his facts where 
he could, and put tlicm together in hit 
own way, — giving credit fur paragraphs 
and long passages; especially as Ihc Intro- 
duction says, '-We [i,e. the compiler] have 
detailed litir history [Handel's, Haydn' 
and MoKarlV] with a minuteness that h 
could scarcely allow to others." Judge 
then, gentle readers, with what surprise 
wo read such passages as these, which differ 
in no respect of IypD£;r.iphical arrangement 
or appearance from their neighhi 

Long before Haydn rose in the Crvnliun. he had 
unnpiHeil (iu mil ao Oratoriii cntiiled TabioM, 
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day at frince S'fawRrtzcnlirrg's wlien llandcl': 

miniion nf agv of tlie tubliiiu •hiiruj-iri ut iba 
wurk, Haydn <aid id mc Uiuugiulully, ■ Thh mm. 

In ilie lieginniiiE; of Ihi- yrar IT9B.Ibe Oraiorii 
was completrd ; and iu the following LenI, it wai 
performeil, for the first time, in ilie rouoit of thi 
.Scliiianicpber^ palace, il the caprniie of ihi 
Dibrllanti Sucieiy. who had letjuesled il from tin 
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,._ ..,.™. scrapulnus altentlnn. a lentiuiri 
aliiian My ol reliiiinus respect, were Ur. 
linoi whkb prevailed whru the BrM Mmke ui the 
bow was given. The geuf nil eipeclatiun was nui 
ilisappointeij. A loi^ train uf beauilc>, to I' ' 
niumeni uDkunirti. unfolded ihemteli'ei lielare 
■oine with piraure and ailniirali 



lul rarely Celt.—. 
Icsiret ever lively, ei 
ippoioted. ■ 

On my return 
lofocm you. my A 



nnglwosucceuive liour^wl 






Dewed, and never dis^ 

the Auslriaa capital, I hare U 
t frienil. thai Iht lana of Haydn 
That great uian no lungrr ci- 
neniory. I have ufieii inld you. 



he has worked up" — which phi 
Parker "walks up most untputn 



Mr 

iputngljj but 



'w weeks al^pr bis death. Momn's n^vKin 
n-is prribmieri in honour of him, ill the hanth 
rjnirch. I ventured inio Ihe city, tu allrtui tbli 
verenniuy. 1 saw ihen some generals aiiii aihuhi- 
jtralors of the French army, who appcari'u ^ITn.-leii 
with the kwi which the ails hui Juki suMaiueil. I 
rreogniiH tin lectins of my native buKl. old spakr 

eral ofiheiu; and, among other;, in auamia- 
iin. who wore that day the uniform ol tliv 
hisiilute of Franco, which 1 ttuiughl very vkgant 

<w if all this be as it would seoin, we 
have nothing mure to say about it; but if, 

' arc tempted to suspect, iht^se passages 

■lotcd verbatim from some hudy's let- 
ter, wc venture to rccoinnu;nd lo Mr i'urkcr, 
lasliuwinhisnext edition, by m^rks of quo- 
tation, or otlicrwtsc, that " I," docs not in 
these cases mean Ihe -'the Cum pi I ir." 

Then follaivs the Life of M(i<..irt, and it 
il quite well done. The singular circum-, 



stances related nf this remarkable man'» 
infancy and early childhood, are almost in> 
credible, and could not be beliercd were 
they not attested by indisputable evidence^ 
Periiapi no difference of intellectual abilitj 
illustrates the possible ditfcrence between 
those who share a common nature more 
strongl]', ttian the astonishing superiority of 
Moxartovcrallotlieri.in Ihe early devclope- 
meot, if nut in the continued vigour of that 
one talent for wtiicli he wa« dialinguished. 
The facullies of sense and mind are com- 
mon to all ; but Ihc different measures with 
which they arc meted out, seem to scpbrate 
men from mcu, hy as wide an interval as if 
they were not of one species. At the risk 
of telling very trite stories, wo iliall moke 
some extracts from this life. 

Moiarl was scarcely three years dd when bis 
fallvr began tu RJre lessnns un the linrphicrhord la 
Ids sister, who wa.i tlu-n seven, l-lis sstuniobiu 
disiwritinn ti t music iminrdiatrlv nianifrsird iiwlZ 
Hi' di-llghl n-as In seik for tliinis on ihe piano, sol 
iinllilngrouldei)Uttl hisjnywhrn he had found tidt 




dialcly ifler, he pliyeil Ihrm with the greatest 
cirarui ss. and peifri-ily En limr. In lc<s liiii) a 
year, lie maile lurb n^A |irni!ceM, tliat. ni are 



old. he already invented lil'lle pi , 

whh'h Ik phi; nl lu his fatlier, and v liicli Uir latter. 
rilir tu vnniuriv^ the rising talent of bis lo^ 
■1 ilie tnuitilo of willing dnitn, * ■ 
shun tuue afu'rwaids, Wenzl, a skilliil viaUn 
- wbu had thin Just begun to tonipose. cinw 



Mman, the bihei, to 

six trbis, Hhichhe.' 

ncy of the formra lo 

arclibisbnp's liuinpFlri 

tifilarlr iitlai^lKd, ham 

- follnwi 



1 during the joui- 
SdiaL'blnei, the 
Mosart was par- 
althe boaf^.and 
*f give Uir follnwiuB anrcioie in his woidi: 

' 'Hw liither.' >ai<l Schachlncr, ' ;dayed the bOM, 
tVeail Ihe fiisl * iolio, anl I was to play ibr second, 
"—an rrqaciled permls^ to take this last nit; 
ililalhrriepiuredhhaJbrfljUchiidishde^^ 
iviiig, tlitit as he hod never received anv rM- 
lar lessons on ttie violin, he conM not poSHldy ■■■■ 
properly. The i<mrrplkd.thatildid notamm 
I hiui npcrssRiv to reiiive lessons in oider lo pbv 
Ibe secDod Tiolia. His friber.hiiraigry at lUl 
leply, told biui to go away, and not iuurropt i& 
Wniriang was so hurt al Ihli, Ilia: ht bena in cir 
biiinly. As hi- was goiog awujH^ihhisliiilavUia, 
I brgied that lie niif^ be peruiiied toptay wkfa oh, 
awl uw bduT, « iih a good deal of iBaculty, con- 
Wol^ang, yon iraiy plajr 
. idilionihMyoupkirrctT 
Mi&ly, uul da uot let yuuniell be heiid : ulbeiwise, 
I shall send yuu out iliiectly. We hcgan the uio, 
litde iUonit placing with nie, bm it wis nut kn 
liefDie I peireiicd, ivith Ifan grealesi aiUmishmrnl, 
that I Kas iierfvclly useless WiihoM flying any 
ihiu^ I hiid don-n my ikdin, and kioked at tho 
l.illwr, who siied lean of laertiun at il« sigta.— 
Tl» chikl played all lite six trios in ilie samr maa- 
Dei. 't'Di' i:oiUDicodatioiiS w« nvr hlin. made liin 
pieU^nil tliat he coulit jilay the fitii vioUo. Ta 
humor him, we let hitu try, and cuild not forbear 
kaugbing on tieating biui execute this pin. Tei7 
'- -'- '- Is true, but still so as nevir to t* 

MoEanncverreachodliisEatuialgromb. DariM 
bis wlmlv life. Iiis healtli wis delicate. H* ww 

lliin and pah: d though lOe fonnoThis fare itai 

unusual, then wai' nulliw^ iiiiki^ hi his phyFing- 
auBiy,biuiU<ilnBwiBiiibkMifc Tbaaafn*- 
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ion of his countenance changed every moment, bui 
indicated nothing more ihiin the plea&urc or pnin 
which he experienct»d at the instant. He was re- 
markable for a habit which is usually the attend nut 
of stupidity. His body was perpetually in muii«)n ; 



him fairy tales, and odd stories, nilnch mode him 
laugh till the tears came. The punch, however, 
made him so drowsy, that ho aiuld only go on 
while his wife was talking, and dropped asleep as 
boon as she ceased The efforts which he made to 



he was either plnying with his hands, or heatin*; the keep liiiii.<clf awake, tlie continual alternation rd 
ffround with his foot. There was nothing extrnor- 1 sleep and u atching, so fatigued him, that his wifu 
dinary in his other habits, except his extreme fond- 1 {)ersuadfd him to uke s«)uic re^t, prouiisiug to 
ness tor the game of billiards. He luid a table in i awake him in an liourN lime. lie slept so pnv- 
liis house, on which he played every day by Iiim- foundly, that «!lie suflcrtd him to rejiose for two 
self, when he had not any one to play w'ith. His hours. At five o'clock in the morning, she awoke 
bands were w bnbituated to the piano, that he wns him. He Ind appi)inied the music-copieis to come 
rather clumsy in every thing beMdo. At table, he at seven, and by tijc time tlK-y arrived, tin; over- 
never carved, or if he auempted to do so. it was tare wan finished. n»ey had scan-ely time to 
with much awkwardness and diffitulty. His wife write out the copies nece\<ary for the orchestra, 
usually undertook that office. The same mar., who ami the musici-ins were obligi'd to play it without 
from his earlie'-t age. hnd shewn the greatest ex- j a rehearsal. .Some {N-rsonsi pretend that they can 
pansion of mind in what related to his art, in other \ ('iscover in thisovurture tlie passages where Mourt 
respects remained always a child. He never knew ciropt asleep, and lliose where he suddenly awoke 
how properly to conduct hiiwself. The nmnaii'- again. 

ment of domesUc affiirs. the proper use of moiwy . ^r^ ^ , , fondiiP«ii for 

the iudiriou* selection of his ph-a^urcs. and tern- ^ }^^^ f ^c lew u 1 o lia\ e any londnCM lor 
peranceintheenjouncntof them, were never \ir-'miJ8ic and have not heard ot Mozurrs rc- 
toe^ K) hi< taste. The gratification of the nioun'iit i qniein. The Hiriscnlar circumhtanccs attend- 
was always upi)ermo>t with him. Hi-* mind \\i\< | ing- the composilion of this beautiful piece 

' ' ' "^ itcrestiag- 

which Allr 

very 

in the 






have allowed in anothe'r person. The emperor Ji>. j in these circinnstances so striking as the 
■eph H.,wasfond of Mo7.JirT. and hid appointee hi'n : snpenititioiis feoling- which invested tbcm 
h:s maiire dc cliapellc; btii tin* prince prt tended to ^jth such fearful importance, 
be a dilettante. His travcN in Italy hal given !iim ^ , ^ , , ,. ^ ^ 

a partialitv for the nuinic of thtil c oimtrv. an.' j-.h One day, when he was plunged in a nrofouDd 
Italians who were at his court (!id not fail to ;••«.;> : reverie, he lieanl a carriage stop at his door. A 
«p thi*i Inference, which, I must confess, appears siranjer was announced, who iequcst«'d to speak 
to me to be well founded. *^ *'»^- A person was introtluted, liandsomely 

These men ?pok«- of Mozart's first es«ay« with dressed, of dignilied and impresMVc manners. • I 
more " 

scire 
aw 
the 

dem Snail), which he had himself demanded of j"'« lo»t a person whom he temlerly loved, and 
Mozart, ho said to the composer : ' My dear Mozart, I whose memory will he eternally dear to him. He 
tliat is too fmc for my ears; there are too many * "desirous of annua llycommeniorHting this moum- 
notps thi:re.'--*l a^k vour majesty's panlon.* re- : ^"l^^'^'ni by a >olemn service, for which be requests 
plied Mowirt, drilv ; * there are ju*t a« inanv notes ' you lo compose a requiem.' Mozart wan forcibly 
at there should be be.' The emperor said nothing. | »^™^^ .**>' 'J"* discourse, by the grave manner in 
and apj)eared rather embnnassed by the reply; but ""*" ' ' ' ' "' 

when the opera was (jerfurmed, he bestowed on it 
the greatest encomiums. » ♦ • 

Tnc time which he most willimUy employed in 
composition, was the morning, from six or seven 
•'clock till ten, when he got up. After thi«, he did 
■o more the rest of the day, unless he had to finish 
a piece that was ivanted. He aKeav* worked very 
inegularly. Wben an idea struck him, he was not 
to be drawn from it. If he was taken from the piano 
ibrte, he contiimed to compose in tlie midst of his 
ftiendu, ami passed whole nights with his pen in his 
hand. At otiier times, he had such a dioincliniticm 
to work, that he could not compb'te a piece till the 
moment of its pi'rfonnnnce. It once happened that 
be put off some mu^ic ^t hich he had engaged 'o 
lumish for a court < oncert, so long, that he had not 
time to write out the |iart w hich he was to perform 
himself. The emperor Joseph, who wa^ peeping 
every wlwre. hippening to cast )m eyes on the 
sheet wlilcJi Mozait seemed to he plaving from, was 
iurpris4>d to see imthing lait empty lines and said 
to him; 'Where's your part V *Here,' replied Mo- 
zart, potting his hand to his foreliead. 

The same circumstance nearly oct urred with re- 
spect to tlie overture of Don Juan, It is geuerdly 
eiteemed the best of his overtures ; vet it was only 
com|K>sed the night previous to tlie first rcprisenta- 
tion, afti'r tlic general rrhcarval had taken place. 
About eleven o'clock in the e< euiiig. when he re- 
tired to his apartment, Iw desired hi« wife to make 
him. some punch, and to stay with him, in order to 



which it was uttered, and by the air of mystery in 
which the whole was involved. He engaged to 
write the requiem. Tlie stranger continued, *£m* 
ploy all vour genius on this work; it is destined 
for a coonoisHeur.* '.So much the better.' — * What 
time do you n-ijuirc .''— * A mouth.'—* Very well : 
in a month's time I shall return. — Wliat price do 
you set on vour work ?' — * A hundred ducats ' The 
stranger counted tliem on tlie table, and disap- 
peared. 

Mo7Art remained lost in thought for some time ; 
he then suddenly called for pen, ink, and pajicr, 
and, in spite of his wife's entreaties, began to wtite. 
This rage for composition continued >everal days ; 
he wrote day and night, with an ardour which 
seemed continually to increase ; but his constitu- 
tion, already in a state of great debility, was unable 
to support his enthusin«ui : one morning, he fell 
senseless, and was obliged to su-sprnd his work. 
'iy.o or three day* after, when his wife sought to 
divi-rt his mind from the gloomy presngcs which 
occupied it, he said to iH'r abruptly: * It is certain 
tlmt I am writing this Requiem for myself; it will 
serve for my funeral service.' iNothiog could re* 
move this impression from his mind. 

As lie went on, he felt his strength diminish from 
day to day, and the score advanced slowly. The 
month which he had fixed, being expired, the 
oiranger again made hi« appearance. ' I have 
found it iiii]x>.<sihle,' said Momrt, * to keep my 
word.' * Do not give yourself any uneasiness,' replied 
the stranger; * what further time doyou require ?'— 



kaep bim awake Sbe accordiiiily bcgui to tell ' 'Another month. The work bM-fntcrested me 



more than I expected, and I have extended it much 
bevond what I at first designed.' 'In this case, it 
is but just to Increase the premium ; here are fifty 
ducats more.' — 'Sir,' said Mozart, with increasing 
astonishment, 'who then are you ?'~*That is noth- 
ing to the purpose ; in a month's time I shall re- 
turn.' 

Moeart immediately called one of his servants, 
ami ordered him to follow this extraonlinary per- 
fona&e, and find out whf) be wns; but tliC man 
failed for nant of skill, and returned without being 
able to trace him. 

Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no 
oiilinary lieing ; that he had a connexion with the 
other world, and was sent to announce to him his ap- 
proaching end. He applied himself with the more 
ardour to his Requiem, which he regarded as the 
moht durable monument of bis genius. While thus 
employed, he was seized with die most alamung 
fainting fits, but the work wns at length completed 
before the expiration of the month. At the time 
appointed, the stranger returned, but Mozart was 
no more. 

A host of lesser names follow the three 
f^reat leaders. We ha\ e not room to speak 
of them particularly, and bh&ll not pretend 
to judgti of the value of the scientific re- 
marks which arc scattered through the Tol- 
unie. Of its literary merits, we must say a 
word or two. Amonp the lives, are those 
ot* some individuals, of whom nothing- has 
been printed which afforded an opportunity 
for compilation, and Mr Parker, as we pre- 
sume, in these cases claims the merit and 
abides the responsibility of authorship. la 
these lives, such passnpfOH as this, which bc- 
g^ins the life of the late Mr T. S. W^cbb, may 
sometimes be found. 

This genUemsn was a distinguished amateur in 
mnsic. nnd attained a high de^ee of celehriiv, hav- 
ine b(>en appointed the^rjrj President of thr Ifiottnn 
Iwndcl and Haydn ^ocutUt an institution under 
whose auspices, were laid a foundation which 
aspires to an eminent rank among the first of mu- 
sical societies in this country. 

And this, in the Life of Mrs Ostinelli, lale 
Miss Hewitt,— -which we fancy it would ia 
some measure puzzle Mrs Ostinelli to com- 
prehend precisely. 

She indicates a liecoming rigour of feminine 
modesty ; in tlie picturine of her imagiiuition, as 
evinced in the intellectual dominion over the art, 
than an exuberant degree of enthusiastic imagina- 
tion. 

But the most remarkable amonj^ them is 
that which closes the biographical part of 
the volume. It is rather a suspicions cir- 
cumstance, when a gentleman, upon enter- 
ing a room, finds it neccssar)- to begin his 
remarks with an apology for being there. 
We are not able to say liow far Mr Parker 
was tiound to put together so many excuses 
for his daring, in the instance before us, but 
we have a decided opinion, that iCtheywere 
necessary^ this life ought to have been omit- 
tftL Besides many other paragraphs, full 
of reasons for what he was about to do, Mr 
Parker lays down the following eight in a 
perioil of twenty-seven lines. 

To exonerate ounelves, however, from all pos- 
sible imputation of premature ofliciousness, or 
brcrirh of delicacy; we fain would impress, on the 
too scrupulou.\ our own conviction. Uiat we ought 
not have sacrificed to mere punctilios so precious 
an opiwnunity to present to the lovers of harmony 
with an abstract yet grateful object of contempla- 
tion ; to encourage bashful talent by showing how 
much may be accomplished, where such taknt^ 
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liigtac't ipctics of prfu 
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.irbMifbcuaafriiiOL. ._ 
on'n panicBlir ihiiy, hi doiuribiDg i 
aliiliue^ (biinci iMe linn iievrr) 



UoiUUDO 

curio!>hy by diicciiag ii 
- - "" - di«;)iBrgB our 



Here wQhare,witli aD apoio^ for wiiting 
and publiiliiag llicge metnuira now, an ad- 
miaiiioQ Dial it oii^ht to have been done 
before. On Ibo next pag« it is stated, that 

The nm atlfDipi to innnicl her, at the age ofii 
wai alter a few triali, alnudoned ai loo onenii 
Tlw KcoDd, only a year illrr. proTed (leci)it 
llei Ulrnli unfoldod Uienuelvei willi a rapiili 
thai, at Ihe liigt omel. ouisiriped (be regular pa 



ansciofjuu 

AptofdiDBly jlie becaoK eiclmively the pupil of 
licr own lather, nho fiiund himielf thui unexpect- 
edly compelled to icach, while he himieif bad ycl 

to learn; the piaiio-lbne not being an initru 

oa u'hicb he it a dlitinguisbed amalcur. 

We cannot undentand this paEiagv, 
less it means thai MUs Eiutaphleve learoed 
so rapidly that the ordinary maiten of the 
art ncre left behind, and Mr Euataphi 
was compelled to learn inuaic hinnclf, that 
he mi^ht keep go far in advanctt of her 
progress, aa to supply her wilh puidi 
aod instruction, — in which ca«e. we shonlJ 
think llie talents of Miu Eiutaphiere came 
to her by inheritance. But it would seem 
lliat Misa Eustaphicve performs admirably 
as piimiiU (lo use a phrase, the invention 
of which KC accredit to Mr Parker — per 
haps in i^nor.-ince), but she does not com- 
pose. In connexion with this fact, Mr Parker 
tnnkcs Ihe following remarks ; and we re- 
gret to say, that we have so little music in 
our souls, that the imagery employed Beems 
rather tbrcibic than exact, 

7*Af«Hj Ihe gro|iiii| hero, anil JlriaiAt the tute- 
lar ipirit li'ailiiig luiu out of Ihr labyrinth. |urient 
« Just eniblem of thai close alliance wliicli subsisln 
id^ihe J 

.» moilMate lepuluiuD ii abiwlulely'iiiferior'lo a 
performer of rare, but aclmoKledged nieiil; u ii 
ici|uires mneh less geniut lo coniiiiuie Ihe one. 
(to** the other, ihe masiM'^ey of 
uiytterioDs nacliinri;. and 



We hare, tlierefore, a riaht to concludc.lbat as a 
perliiiuer. the hat iwver yet been excelled or evch 
equalled by any of the tame age ( and that in apply - 
iug 10 bei the vmifmiigy. ure restore the wotLi 
ilielfio in leptimalc owner, and tB«uB it from tbt 
prufuiatioii to ubich It has been to often tuhjected. 

We would notice, that in the Life ol 
Muzio Clementi, he is aaid to have been 
born in 1725. to hare married his first wiCi 
in 1803 or 1804,— and his present wife in 
lblI,aQd that "we clout our sketch of the 
life of this extraordinary man, whom wt 
rejoice to sec oo the verge of seventy." 
We presume there is Kune mistake of the 
press in this. 



wllchrmft, 

to put in iiiofiDu the 

"~~ '""' on-criiig iiMi 



mlthly rreallon w 



We have oo doubt Uiat high praise is dne ''' 
this laily ; but in his cndcavouis lo direct t. 
iblie observation to "o proper foi-ns of ' toiwr;;' "rj," "fit 
on." Mr Parker sccma to think that Ihc i arm., all the gloikt 



PoeiRi, by Sumntr Lincola Fairfield, Nen- 

York, 1823. I'imo, pp. IttB. 
Layt of Jffrlpoment. By Sumntr L. Fair- 

Jcld. Portland, 1894. I'Jmo. pp. 73. 
The SitUn of SI Chra. A PoHugurir 
Tale. By Smnatr L. Fairfield. Portluod. 
IQiB. ISmo. pp. 54. 
Whbn the first of these books was sent 
to us sometime ago, we were so untrue tt> 
our duty, as lo deletraine not to notice it. 
For (bis determination we hail several rea- 
sons. We knew something of Snmner L. 
Fair6cld, and were unwilling to wound the 
feolinga of the man by saying what we 
thought of his writings ; nor did it seem 
necessary, as we believed that the worb 
had fallen " slill-born from the press," and 
we hoped lis failure would discoui-age iu 
author from a second attempt. That hope 
has been disappointed ; and when the other 
two books were put, almost at the same 
momcnl, into our hands ; when we saw thai 
the aiilhor, by his pertinacity, was Ibrcin" 
himself into notice ; when, worst of all, we 
perceived a disposition in some, not merely 
pardon, but even to praise his produc 
ins, we thought Ihal we ousht no longei 
to keep silence, but do the little thai wt 
could to protect the literature ofour couD' 
try from the disgrace of having works like 
these Ihriitt upon the public iind pass uore- 
proved. We arc sorry to bo compelled to 
'lis : but feeling ourselves bound lo notice 
icse bouks, nc feel equally bound tu tell 
ir readers what Ihcv are. 
The first of these lolumes contains verj- 
any pieces, of which some are in verse, 
and some in what the aulbor no doubt 
meant for verse, and is introduced by a 
fantastic preface, from which we Icam three 
things; lirsl, that the poems, as they are 
called, were written at Ihe !^e of nineteen ; 
I, that the author would rather have 
them condemned, than treated with con- 
icmpl i and lastly, that he disapproves of 
immoral writers. One extract from the 
preface will servo at a specimen of Mr 
Fairlield's prose. 

fflM npon die arching and variegaled 
minlKiK. at it dl^fdayi iia ilnlerl Iwatiliei in tbu 
riecp-bliie 111 Idi of clfaer. ihe Ibnil bean of luiiure'i 



1f» u>d unaiiniclive. So ui life, knowing we 
■hall ho ditappoiiiied, expectation never tiws. 

Next comes a toimel of Mixteen tinea. 
(n the ncit piece our language fails be- 
neath him, and he is put to his Gi«ek and 
Latin and divers other, to us. unknown lan- 
guages; for example, he talks of "pure 
waves hyaiine" of a " velvet roitout bed,"" 
of a "roKi'd emerald spray," of a " Ai/mntc 
sirain ;" but enough ;— we will jive a pre- 
mium, no less than the whole volume, to 
11 explain to us the meaning 



of tliis 



■••glow 



Tkt mimic tmiU, like mprry'i initf, 

Hiilii Iht Jttf Jnlli-ieound tj" our fate 
Tl«- dying suan doUi munir Ung, 

It cannot be expected of us, that *c 
should review severally all these porai. 
From most of (hem indeed we fintf it a 
vain an endeavour to extract a meaning as 
from the stanza we have quoted. There is 
some reason to suppose that they mere all 
made by the patent method of which a spe- 
cification may be found in Gulliver's voran 
to Laputa. Can any man in liis senses 
doubt, for instance, that Ihe following words 
their relative situations by 






re hid in the deep-bnsomed 



T die pcrcli and mullet rove, and chime tls 
lashini^ nllEi. 

landehon^ blush around, and dafibdili peifuM 
iir. and cutpet o'er Ihc ground, ud bve the 
met gloam- 

' iu the linden grovel of peace, aiul wbcte 

1 Ilie notei of woe ahall ceMB. I'd lav or 

weary head. 
Or rove Joug the pebbled shore, and rear a peuly 



'% fumilr 



Whe 



■ fiery billows neri 






Lest however it should be thought, that 
we have selected stanzas which an made 
obscure by being disjoined from the contest 
we will extracl a whole piece, and appeal 
to the common sense of or rcaden, it ii 
the whole of it there be more meaning ihao 
in the line of Olway. which Coleridge 
■luotes to illualrale liis notion of dcliriom : 
■' Lutes lobitcrs, icni of niilli, and ships (rf asdiet.' 

SCAI.niC BOHO. 

The eagle plumes hrr noble cren. 

And pn.u<jly iwelb litr f.-arini br^n 
n ben gazuii; on the red tun there ; 
The fire^rcMed billow breaks loud oVr the Hut 
Anrl hushed ii ibe ruDic Kild, rrrriliDg laiwbl 

The stonn in blak'kness shrouds Ihc sky, 

a ttaroiigli the gloom. 



And fiaiilic lyhils on Ihe blait. 
Their balefid eyei in wrath i 
CiT Ihr n-ild ami wuring billows, 

The fiail bark by iee-brrgi ii reENdlv driven— 
innksibewntk-uulBelidplllM^ ^^ 
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Bear the innjatcs— hope U riven ; — 

But the suhil now is sailing 
On the fire flashing; win^s of the merciless stonn. 

Though ^ale and surge are wildly availing 
The last dirge (fArva, of the paragon form; 

And the beauty s goldtn tresses 
Mark her form on ilu phosphoric LilUncs of niglit. 

And, a;iOW, a father blesses 
His relic of pleasure, and her guardian bright. 

From some transitory g^lcams, a sort of 
twilifV'ht of common sense, which gflimmer- 
ed in three or four pieces in the " Poems,-' 
it seemed possihic that Mr Fairfield, whose 
zeal was very apparent, mi;:;rht in time 
come to write tolerable poetr}'. On the 
sig-ht of the " Lays of Melpomene,'* we 
abandoned this supposition; the tucking 
butterflies^ spoken of in the foUowinp;* ex- 
tract quite overcame us, and we cordially 
joined the author in the exclamation at the 
close. 

To gain a namp. and he the thing the world 

Mimics and mocks, delights in and deludes. 

Dooms to despair, and destines for the fane 

Of fame ; to feel tlie butter6ie9 of earth 

Sucking the essence of almighty thought 

To sate and gor]ge themselves withal ; — to be 

The vassal camel of a mental waste 

Toiling for tliirigs detestable, who love 

To goad with gilded lances creatures formed 

To elevate their honour, and to hear 

Groan'^ wrung from bleeding hearts : — to toil and 

sigh 
*Mid vidls of strained thought, and feel the breath 
Of waking nature stealing o*er the tires 
Of ti)e hot brain, and hear the morning air 
Chant matin minstreUy to hopeless woe. 
Mocking the spirit's ear ; to U>ok ahroail 
O'er earth and heaven, and weave in sunny web 
Thou}£hts pure and delicate, conceptions high. 
Creations glorious, and fancies rich. 
Threads spun in paradise and knit and linked 
By magic skill of mighty intellect; 
To think, toil, fancy thus, and yet to know 
That we but frame an Lden for base wormn, 
Serpents of venom, reptiles foul, and things 
Beneath all name — 'tis vile, ob, very vile ! 

In many passa|i;'es of this work we have 
been reminded of two noted productions; 
to wit, Nat. Lee's eleg>iac venes, which ho 
used to recite with much pomp of enuncia- 
tion in Bedlam, and the Dirji^ of DruiT) by 
Laura Matilda, in the ^ Rejected Address- 
es.'' We have been at the paini to mark 
a few parallel passajres for the satisfaction 
of our readers. Lee's verses, if we ro- 
ncmber rightly, bc^an something in this 
wise ; 

Oh that my lungs would bleat like battered peas, 
And e'en with frequent bleatings bam tod itch, 
knd grow as turbid as the Irish sens, 
To engender whirlwinds for a working witch ! 

And Mr FairSeld, in more passages than 
we have room for, writes thus, 

Methinks there is a mighty power within 
My spirit, dMt 1 feel such glorious thoughts 
Roll like fim>billows o'er my swellinc brain, 
The WorU, unthinking things, would call tie mad ! 
» * 4c * 

But Night, it man*t unholy madness wroth. 
And startled at his wassaUry, arose 
From her dark conch and shrieked so fearfully 
To heaven that angels on each other gased 
In deep astonishment. 

Had we met with the poem from page 36« 
to p. 40, of the Lays of Melpomene, any 
where else, wc should have thought it to be 
an imitation of some of the mad-songs in 



Percy's Rcliques ; but comparing it with the 
others around, wc are compelled to believe 
that Mr Fairfield wrote it in sad and sober 
earnest ; mistaking rant for sublimity. We 
have not space for the whole, but assure 
our readers that it is all alike. 

Night, ebon night, veils every scene 

Where oft we met and mingled souls- 
Ob, that thy smiles had never been ! 

My pulse throbs wild, my mad brain rolls. 

A burst of moonlight feeling gleams . 

O'er my fond heart's magnolia bower, 
But memory *mid the bri;;ht flowers screams. 

While Love weeps o'er the parting hour. 

O'er life's perspective, dim and dun. 

No gilding rays of orient glow, 
My soul's gem-star, my fancy's sun, 

Bums lurid in tiic vaults of woe. 

Down-winged sylphs no longer dye 
The pale dead rose of buried love ; 

The air-wove forms of transport's eye 
Float not o'er sorrow's cypress grove. 

Upon cerulean pinions borne, 

'Mid opal waves of spheral light, 
O'er my dark spirit, lost, forlorn. 

Comes one dear shade of dead delight 

This is exquisite ; we have read " Drury's 
Dirge ^* all over, and can find but two 
stanzas which make even an approach to 
Mr FairHcld's splendour of diction and 
clearness of thought as above cxempliiicdL 
We will quote them, and our readers may 
compare the first of them with the first 
stanza of Mr Fairfield, and the second with 
the fourth stanza extracted. 

Clouds of amber, dreams of gladness. 

Dulcet joys and sports of youth, 
Soon must yield to haughty sadness — 

Mercy holds the veil of Truth. 
* >^ * « 

Hark ! what soft Eolian numbers. 

Gem the blushes of the mom ; 
Break, Ampliion, break your slumbers. 

Nature's ringlets deck the thom. 

One more parallel and we are done. 

Who — who can bear a rapier smile ? 

A kiss that dooms the soul to death i 
llie anguish of ilhiding guile .' 

Tlie nectar upas of ue bieath .' 

Lsoft if Me^Mmene, p, 40. 

Where is Capid*s crimson motion ? 

Billowy ecstary of wo.' 
Bear me straight, meandering ocean. 

Where the stagnant torrents flow ! 

Drunfs Dirge, 

We must necessarily be short in our no- 
tice of the ^ Sisters of St Clara." Such of 
our readers as have read the ** Blank Book 
of a Small Colleger," oC which we gave a 
notice a few numbers back, may remember 
a story told there of two Portuguese Nuns. 
We did not think that the best ator>' in the 
book, nor the best told. Such as it is, how- 
ever, Mr Fairfield has thought fit to do it 
into verse, by which process, it is absolute- 
ly undone. Tiie story is a short one ; two 
nuns attempted to elope from a convent- 
one succeeded and the other was taken* 
One was killed for the breach of her vow, 
and her lover kills himself on the occasion ; 
and tlie other dies of grief because her lover 
would not marry her, and he dies of grief 
because she died. 



We now proceed to pluck a few flowers 
of poetry from this last production of Mr 
Fairfield ; the first savours strongly of Lau- 
ra Matilda. 

The sun's last beam of purple light 
Emblazons Calpe's castle height. 
And over Lusitania's sea 
Looks with a smile of melody. 

Now we beg our readers to look at this, 
and consider it well. 

The last beam of the sun's purple light 
looks with a tmiU of melody over Lusita- 
nia's sea. What in the name of nonsense 
is (^ looking with a smile of melody ? 

And many a strain is heard from far 
Of wandering lover's sweet guitar. 
And in the songs he fondly sings 
His glowing heart Ands rainbow wings, 
Which bear his soul's devoted love 
To her who would his honour prove. 

This we presume is highly metaphoric- 
al, but its meaning is too deep for us to 
fathom. 

Witliin whose solitary cells 
Tearless despair forever dwells, 
And sin, beneath devotion's name. 
Reposes in its saertd shame, 
While deeds unweened by him of hell 
Are done in murder's fatal cell. 

This doubtless means that worse tilings 
were done in tlie convent than the devil 
ever thought of. 

Feelings suppressed and thoughts untold 
Flowed silentlv, like liquid eoTd, 
O'er her fond heart, while virtue's sun 
Threw glory o'er them as they mn. 

nt * * * 

Oh, spirits that sail on the moonlight sea 
Should have thoughts as vast as eternity. 
And feelings as pure and happy as those 
Rainbow-winged birds who can dwell in a rose, 
For hearts fuU of grief, oh, never can \w 
Fond of sailing alone on a moonlight sea. 

We are not so well acquainted with natural 
history as Mr Fairfield, but we believe wc 
have seen these birds ; — we always called 
them rose-bugs; but though tlieir wings be 
streaked, it would require a very poetical 
fancy to see the hues of the rainbow upon 
them. 

Twas soft Campania's evening Imur, 
And earth and heaven were seas of light. 
And Zulma in her rose-wove lx)wer 
Sate gazing on the horir^n brii^ht. 
Where white clouds float an<l turn to gold. 
lAke garments in eampeaehy rolled. 
And fancy pictures ancel pinions 
Far waving o'er those iiigh dominions. 

Here again we are surpassed in chemical 
knowledge, as in other branches of science, 
by Mr Fairfield. We thought at first that 
as logwood was brought from Campcacln- 
and logwood made a blackish dye, it was an 
oversight of ourauthor,and the lines should 
run thus, 



Like garments in Brazil wood rolled ; 



or 



Like clothes in Nicaragua rolled ; 

but upon reflection, we concluded not to 
ofler our emendation, leist we should have 
the mortificatk>n of hearing that Mr 
Fairfield had a patent for extracting yel- 
bw from a preparation of Campeachy 
wood. 
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\Ve roust stop here, pressed both by time 
space. It is with feelings of reg-rct that we 
have thus performed our duty to the public 
in exposing' the waste of time, paper, and 
printers' ink, consumed in these works. It 
is with feelings the reverse of aug-ht un- 
friendly, that we beseech Mr Fairifield to 
write no more verses. Can it be probable. 



iisbcd variations of the verbs of that lan- 
guage. 

Our grammars inform us, that ^' Mood is 
a particular form of the verb, showing the 
manner in which the being-, action, or pas- 
sion is represented." Mr Murray attempts 
to explain the nature of a mood, by saying, 
that *' it consists in the change which the 



that he will ever gain fame by it, and is it | verb undergoes, to signify the various in- 
not squandering what little talent he may | tentions of the mind, and various oKxiifica- 



possess m a pursuit worse than vain ? if 
tiiere be any thing that he can do of use to 
himself and society, let him turn himself to 
tliat ere it be too late ; a poet, we may sure- 
ly say, without ex|)osing ourselves to a 
charge of presumptuous prophecy, he will 
never be, until his intellectual nature be 
wholly changed. 



ERZiOZiS OF THE PRESS. 

In the first column of the article upon 
Buchanan's Sketches of the North American 
Indians, in our last number but one, the word 
«*Miltiade8" is printed for « Mithridatcs." 
We may mention, as an amusing coincidence, 
that precisely the same mistake occurs on 
the 66th page of the American edition of 
Medwin's Conversations of Lord Byron. 
In that instance, Byron is supposed to be 
speaking of the individuals, and converts 
the Athenian commander into the Pontic 
monarch, by the same error, which, in our 
review, miscalls Professor Adelnng's great 
work. 

We would also notice the omission of the 
proper signature, "j," to "The Gladiator," 
in the same number. 



MZSGEZiZiAVY. 

UN THE COBCMOir SYSTEMS 0> ENGLISH 
GRAMMAa. 

No. IV. 

In a previous number, wo promised to 
res u mo tiie subject of moods and tenses. It 
wa;4 our intention to offer some criticisms 
on the systems advanced in our grammars, 
encyclopeedias, and philosophical treatises; 
but a critical examination of them, which 
we made some time ago, aflbrded so little 
useful information, and so few principles 
which we could esteem as correct, that oar 
labour of reading was followed by a degree 
of disgust which we know not how to over- 
come ; and we feel incapable of repeating 
the drudge rj' with any advantage to our- 
selves or others. The' most, therefore, that 
we shall attempt, will be to illostrate and 
apply the principle whioh we formerly 
stated, — that the number of moods and 
tenses which should be recognised in the 
grammar of any language, is so many as 
are expressed by the regular and cstab* 



tions and circumstinccs of action." 

A moiiient^s consideration will show any 
grammarian, tli it Lnglish verbs are not va- 
ried to express these varieties of intention 
and action. The verbs of many other lan- 
guages are varied but in English, they ad- 
mit of scarcely any change. To save the 
trouble of proving this, we request those 
who are interested in the inquiry, to gu 
through the conjugation of a regular verb, 
and to mark all the changes which it admits. 
In naming the second person singular, we 
recommend that the familiar style be sub- 
stituted for the solemn, or Quaker style. 
The only variation which has any claim tu 
be called a mood, is in the termination of 
the third person singular of the indicative 
present ; where we say, ht lovelk or Zovet, 
instead of love. Let the abettors of the 
present system make the most of this soli- 
tary variation ; it will furnish them but an 
incompetent and ludicrous reason for all 
their display of the conjugation of the verb 
through five moods. 

If it were true that the five mooHs, as 
formed with the help of auxiliaries, express 
all " the various intentions of the mind," 
and all ** the various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action ;" or if they expressed 
Bearly all these circumstances of intention 
and action, leaving only trifling exceptions ; 
we should then admit that they ought to be 
retained in treatises on philosophical gram- 
mar. But the more we seek tor any ground 
tn the philosophy of language for this divi- 
sion into moods, the more apparent it will 
be, tliat no such gronnd exists. If the reader 
will be patient enough to follow us in the in- 
quiry, wo shall endeavour to show that very 
few of the common modes of intention and 
action arc definitely expressed by what arc 
termed the five moods of verbs ; and that 
tliose modes of intention and action which 
either of the several moods of verbs is sup- 
posed to denote, are very frequently ex- 
pressed by the other moods with c(]ual pre- 
cision. In the first place, let us inquire, 
whether the various intentions of the mind 
are designated by the several moods of verbs. 
Take, for example, the verb wUk. By which 
of the moods arc the following dispositions 
of the mind expressed ? / desire to wilk ; I 
expect to walk ; I am afraid to vsaik; I think 
qfvoaUcing; I hopt to walk* Those are par* 
ticular affections, dispositkms, and intentions 
of the mind, in relation to the action, signi- 
fied by the term walk; and they are dis- 
tinctly expressed by the aid of auxiliaries. 
In the first example, for instance, the verb 
denrt is the auxiliary ; and why is it not as 
suitable an auxiliary as can or may ? It ina^ 
be said, that denre changes the verb to the 
infinitive mood. But this is a mere decep- 



tion. Every auxiliary does it in the same 
degree. Some of them require the omission 
of the particle to, but it is still understood 
or implied in the sense of the verb, whether 
expressed or not. 

Now it is certain that the abore exam- 
ples and a great number of others, do not 
(ome under the definition of any of the five 
moods ; and yet they are as distinct in their 
character as important in their signification, 
and of as frequent occurrence, as those which 
are included under the common enumeratioa 
of moods. If the reader will pursue this in- 
quir} , he will find that the five moods defined 
in our grammars, do not express half of tbo 
^^ various intentions of the mind," and he 
cannot fail of remarking, that the verb 
undergoes little or no change in expressing 
anv of them. 

in the next place, we say, that modes i^ 
action are not denoted by the five naoods of 
the verb. / wM\ walk, I may wcUk^ if I 
walk, to walk^ express no modes of the ac- 
tion of walking. Tliis is so plainly a matter 
of fact, that every grammarian must see it. 
The '^ modifications and circumstances of ac- 
tion" are commonly expressed by adverbs, 
or by nouns and prepositions: as / walk 
fasU I walk with rapidity ; ht speaks fluent- 
ly, he speaks tcith energy ; he lives in a very 
unhappy situation. 

Our last assertion was, that the changes 
and modifications of being, intention, and 
action, supposed to be expressed by either 
of the five moods, as formed by the common 
auxiliaries, are frequently expressed by the 
otlier moods with equal precision. We might 
add, that they are still more frequently de- 
noted by other tbmis of expression, which 
do not come under the definition of cither of 
the moods. 

Take, for example, the following sen- 
tence. / think that I shall walk. This is 
in the indicative mood; but it is equally 
well expressed by the iniinitive, / cxput 
to wcdkf or / purpose to walk, or / intutd 
to walk. So the imperative, waUc^ is ex- 
pressed bv the indicative, you ^uM walk; 
by the infinitive, / command you to walk; 
and by the potential, you must walk t»- 
stantly* These examples might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. In like manner, I ons 
wcUk signifies no more nor less than, / have 
the abuity to walk ; the verb is the same in 
both cases; and can it be pretended, that 
the use of different auxiliaries changes the 
mood, while the sense and Ibrm of the verb 
remain the same ? If so, what is the mean- 
ing of mood ? 

We do not see that any thing needs to 
be added against the common division and 
definition of English moods ; ibr, if we mis- 
take not, we have analyzed them fairly, 
and shown, that English verbs have no 
moods in ibrm, that is, by variations of the 
verb, and that the ideas and intentions which 
verbs express, have an ahnost infinite num- 
ber of nu)dcs, which are not comprehended 
under the definition of any of the live moods. 
We shall leave the subject here, till we 
learn some good reason tor resuming it ;— 
reserving our remarks on tenses for auotlier 
number. w. 
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EdiMwsb, NontBbcT 8, n~. 

Ml DEAB Friikm, 

Oo leaving Dr Ho|w'» room, aflor 
his introducloij tectoreon Wciincdaj laiit, 
I fTM agraetU; (arpriwd tn licar tl>n mono- 
Byllabic agoomeu bj wliicli I have been 
mubU; deHfmlcd, pranooDced by a voice 
froni biimd; the cronj of itudenti,— 
«d, and exchanged greetings wtlh 
irbo had latelj arrived rrom London. Tbe 
pIcaturO I enjovcd at tlii* oncounler ca" 
oolj be conceived by those *ho have me 
a( aa jaexpectod moment, iritb a familif 
fiieo rn a itranf^ land. At tbe lectun 
were, taaa after their commcaccincnt, I 
be interrupted bj the teann of Holj Fai 
<re agreed to improve the opportuoit; for 
pedettrian escuraion to Melrose, which 
about (hinj-five miles to the Bouthward. 
In pnnuanceofthiiplaawe left Edinbargh 
laat Thar^ay by the waj of Saliibui? 
Cra^ and direct^ our coune towards Lib- 
bcrlon, a village which jon will recollect 
as the residence oC Reubco Butler. The 
preceding daj had been rainy, the aspect 
of the present one wa« Ihrcalening, auJ 
tbe roads were vilely muddj,' bat we were 
not to be disconraged by such trifles as 
mild and rain. Our route, after pasainff 
IjibbertoQ kirk, which is about three miles 
dislant from tbe city, lay by the Peotlaad, 
Braid, and Blackbrd hill* l and our prof rew 

was but indifferent for sooie htnrB, fijr B 

is a botanist, and was continually arrested 
by some weed or moss, which be was pleas- 
ed to think intcrestini;. Moreover, we 
wandered out nf tbe direct road into the 
-village of Lonebaad, of wiirch I know 
nothing' remarkable, except that Baron 
courts are held there, or at least were 
so in the days of Burtoline Saddletree 
From thence, by a cro« road, we came In 
Lasnade, where are tbe remains of an old 
kirk, of a very inlereslin^ apirenrance, but 
we could learn nothing of its history. Just 
beyond, we croescd the iforlh Esk, aod en- 
jored tonte very picturcKque views--one in 
particular of Melville Castle. Further on 
was Ncwbottle Abbey, tlic seat of llie Mai^ 
qnis of Lothian, and bcrn we pasised over I 
another beauliful river, the South F.sk. By | 
tliis time it waa past four o'clnck, and, as llic ' 
days are now reiy shorl, it begnn In grow | 
dark. We bnd determined, at [he outset, { 
tn stop for tbe ni!rht at Middlcti<n, about . 
twelTO miles from IlldinbiirgL, — and n-c had I 
yet hardly accomplished ten. Wc lumcd 1 
our nttuntiun therefore from Auwrrsandl 
vii'ws, aod paihed on it well ng we might : I 
which was not rery well, as it nxm became ! 
dark as Eprpt, and niirf as the Slough of 
Dc^iJond. AVe were not fated to reach Mi J- 
dlcton that nigiiit, for my travels, like those 
of Johnic Hielandman from Crieff to Iion- 
doa, are full of small adventures, and if 
there is a bad road, or a wrong road, 1 am 
pretty sure tn happen upon it. 

After groping along' for more than an 
hour, wc reached a bouse, which proved to 
bo a fori of inn, tbe tenant of which in- > 



formed us, that we had, by mi&sing the i mibs further, on the banks of the Tweed' 
road, past the object of our pursuit. The j and near tbe bate of the Eildon bills, stand 
question which naturally artiac in this the ruins of the lordly moDastcty of St 
case, was, whether to remain where wo Maiy ; at the sight of which we fb^ot 
were, nr to retrace our steps in searob of alike the mnt, the mad, and the pickled 
Middlcton ; the appearance of the bouse iHirrings, aod hastened on to obtain a near- 
decided us in favour of the latter course, ler view of this magnifioeot object. 
and wc iiirned back accordingly. After! We employed several hours in eiamin- 
floundering in the mod for about a mile, we ing Mie remains of tbe abbey, whicli are 
became sensible, from a sort of splashing worth a voyage across the Atlantic, were 
in our vicinity, that we were pasting a inov- there nothing else to be seen in Britain. 1 
iiig object of some kind. It proved to be had never before conceived of the effect 
a man, who advised us not to proceed to prodnccd on the mind by such an immense 
the unlucky village wliich bad hitherto pile of picturesque ruins, where all around 
eluded oitr researches, at it wasvery doubt- is still as the graves of tbe mighty, who 
ful whether wccouldobtainlodgings there. Islumber beneath, except from llic occa- 
Wc therefore once more wheeled a^ut, 'sional cawiug of the rooks, (hat have fixed 
resolved to take up our quarters at tbe inn their residence about its bnttresses and 
which we had lately lefL 111 Ibrtune, how- spires, and reMQt the intrasioa of strai)g«rt 
ever, had not done with us yet. When wc into the precincts of their " ancient, solita- 
reached it the waiter informed us, that, ry reigo." "We sat d« down on a marble 
while we were tramping about after that [ stone," with tbe monk of St Mary'* aisle 
Will o' the wisp. MIddleton, some gentle- i and William of Deloraine, and, is far «■ 

men had arrivM and secured all the beds, i bodily vigor is concerned, B is no bad 

bo we were once more turned adrift in the : resemblance of the knigbt, tbougfa the par- 
mud, rain.and darkness, to seek lor a house | allel nouU acnrce hold, in regard to their 
about a mile distant, where there was a i rospective companions. 
poitibilily ofwunc accommodation. This 'jhe pillsted arehts were ovtr rmr h™t., 
we discovered between six and seven > Aod baiwaih oar («i were the bonsoflhcdnHl, 
o'clock, and were agreeably disappointed while grotesque fignrcs of all description* 
to find it quite a tolerable place, where a , grinned or frowned from every corbell and 
good fire and supper soon consoled us for , projection around us. 

"•" "■■''"'■"■" idc not intend to attempt a particular 

lesciiption of St Mary's Abbey, for many 

, reasons- Suffice it, that we saw the tombs 

The aspect of the following nmming was ^f t^j^^^^ prelates, and warrior* ; the wiK- 

auspicious. It rained violently, and there j^.g gf^,f,^ (be stone on which " the moon 

as every prospect of iu contmuing to do (hro^ fte east oriel shone ;" tbe sepul- 

, But tbe changeable nature of Scotch | ^j,^ ^f Douglas, who fell at Otterbum, 

ealhcr was now a point in our favour. It ' ^c, fcc. Not tbe leajl among tbe beauties 

ceased to rain about oleven, and heroically i gf Melrose i> the east oriel, or window, 

dettrminiog to pnrsue our original plan, in j^jj-^ ^^ ;(• 

defiance of mire, we sallied forth and soon .,,,..,, 

— ij_ I tiietigbl so 

igl«,aieo> 



road lay along it* banks, and 

ly aolitajT. We scaroely saw a nouse, or 
human being, but tbere were many pic- 
iresqiie views and some interesting plants. 

The Gallaisapretlyriver.or, a* we should 

call it, brook, which flows into the Tweed 
few miles below Melrose. The weather 
as misty aod tbe walking horrible i but 
- that he had met with - 



"Diouw 



bir7*staaiid, 
ViKt poidan ilnricbl, itie oiierwaiid. 
Id miay a finsUsEhDOt, had twined ; 
Then fiamed a spell, when dM wort was daae, 
And dunged (he niUow-wresthi lo stooc." 
ut as I can neither talk of Melroee mthr 
out spouting Scott's venes, nor write about 
it without quoting them, I think it best to 
leave it for the present, only pausing to 



imewhere in the state of New York, ' copy, for yon, the following inscription fr 
that was quite as bad, which was very con- ' an old tomb-stone in the churoh-yard : 
""I'"'"'!- '■ ThP Eanh gorlii on Ihe Earth glin'riug like gold; 

No til wit lis landing the experience of Ihc .The Earth gun loihoEsith looaer ihan it wold j 
fin-mcrdav, we loitered considerabk, and Tbr EmihEuildi on die Enith csailttind towers; 
were conaiqnently again benigliled, at some , "» Esrth ssyi lo the Eanh. All ihall be ouni" 
distance from our proposed resting place; and to observe, that I should think J bad 
but, -on this occasion, we were less forlu- not come to Scotland in vain, were it only 
nale thn.i belbre, lor onr accommodation lor tbe feeling* with which I surveyed these 
tor Ihe night wns very indifferent. magnificent remains, and those which will 

Our route on Saturday morning was com- j forever be associated with Soott's inimita- 
paratively pleasant, lor, though the weatb- blc description of them, 
cr was cloudy, it did not rain, and to the | Leaving" St David's ruined ^lile" about 
mud we had become accinlomed. Continu- i two o'clock, we passed through Newstcad, 
ing along the banks of the Galle, about i crossed the Tweed by an ancient and 
four miles, we reached Galashiels, n tol- {beautiful stone bridge, from which we cn- 
crable place, where we brcakf^led, in a {joyed some delightful views ; cast a linger- 
very satisfactory manner, by tlic assislnnee ing look at tbe abbey, and then pursued 
of a few boiled pickled herrings, which are our route towards Anid Bfekic, along tbe 
among the delicacies of this land. Three ' banks of the Leeder. Just below Melrose, 
43 
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the rivers Ettrick and Yarrow imite with \ 
the Tweed, and in the vicinity is the seat 
of Sir Waiter ScotL Further on we en- 
tered the district or earldom of Lauder- 
dale, passed near Oowdon-know8,and pluck- 
ed some of the bonny broom, which was 
then in flower ; beyond this was Earlstone, 
or Ercildouoe tower, the birthplace of 
Thomas the Rhymer, who fig-urcs in the 
*» Scottish Chiefs." 

There were so many beautiful scenes in 
our route, that wo were unable to divest 
ourselves of our incorrififible habit of loiter- 
ing', and were, the third time, delivered 
over to the power of darkness, with its 
usual and very agreeable concomitants, 
mud and rain. We reached Lauder, how- 
ever, in pretty good time, and with as little 
difficulty as was to have been expected. 
Lauder is a burgh of barony, the meaning 
of which designation 1 do not know. It 
interested me principally as the place 
where Archibald Bell-the-Cat hanged Coch- 
ran. It is ten miles distant from Melrose, 
so that we did pretty well this day, having 
walked seventeen miles, besides standing 
some hours in and about the abbey. « 

Although this day was Sunday, we could 
not think of spending twenty-four hours in 
Lauder, and accordingly departed at nine 
o^clock. Near the village is Thirlestane 
castle, the seat of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
an ancient and odd-looking edifice, built, 
some five centuries ago, by Edward Long- 
shanks. From thence we proceeded tour 
miles, through rather an uninteresting 
country, still by the banks of the Leeder, 
here reduced to a very small stream, to 
Carfrae Mill. 

Leaving the Mill, we began to ascend the 
Lammermoor hills to Channelkirk, and 
from thence passed over the hills and a 
dreary, heathy waste, which extended, on 
each side of the road, as far as the eye 
could see in misty weather. Eight miles 
from Lauder brought m to the county of 
Mid Lothian. Here we began to descend 
and the country presented a more agreea- 
ble aspect, but the weather assumed a very 
different one. 

Excepting the village of Fala, which is 
the neatest that I have noticed in Scotland, 
we observed nothing remarkable for the 
next nine miles. Here we recrossed the Esk 
rivers, which are particularly beautiful at 
this point, and passed through Dalkeith, 
which is a considerable town. Near it ' 
stands Dajlkeith castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Bncclcugh, who is said to be the 
richest nobleman in Scotland. Six miles 
from Dalkeith, by Duddingstone, brought 
us to Edinburgh, which we entered exact- 
ly at six o^olock, having walked twenty- 
five miles in nine hours, including stop- 
pages, "^he road, during the last fourteen 
or fifteen tniles, had been quite good, com- 
pared with what wo had experienced be- 
fore, so that we were very slightly fatigued, 
though pretty well wet, and our garments 
somewhat the worse for the "samples of 
the soil," with which they had been adorn- 
ed, in the various stagtis of our progress. 
FarewcU, 



POETRY. 



THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

Lament who will, in fruitlesi tears. 
The speed v ith which our moments fly : 

I sigh not over vanished years. 
But watch the years tKat hasten by. 

See how they come, a mineled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days;— 

Beneath them, like a summer cloud. 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 

What ! grieve that time has bronght so soon 

The sober age of manhood on ! 
As idly should 1 weep at noon, 

To sec the blush of morning gone. 

Could I forego the hopes that glow 

In prospect, like Elysian isles P 
And let the charming future go. 

With all her promises and smiles? 

The future ! — cruel were the power 

Whose doom would tear thee from my heart. 

Thou sweetener of the present hour! 
We cannot— no— we will not part. 

Oh, leave me, still, the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 

The grateful speed that brings the night. 
The swift and glad return of day *, 

The months that touch witl) lovelier grace 

This little prattler at my knee, 
In whose arch eye and speaking face 

^iew meaning every hour I see ; 

The years tlial o'er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 

And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 

Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And, from her frown, shall shrink, afraid. 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 

True — time will seam and blanch my brow — 
Well— I shall sit with aged men. 

And m^ good glass will tell me how 
A gnsly beud becomes me then. 

And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head, when I am gray. 

Love yet may search my fading eye,) 
And smooth the path of my decay. 

Then haste thee, lime, — Ms kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 

Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 

Thou flicst. and bear'st away our woes ; 

And, as thy shadowy train depart, 
Tlie memory of sorrow grows 

A lighter burden on the heart. 

B. 



AUTVMIf AL HTHN OF THE HCSBAITDMAV. 

Now we rest from our toils. Lord, our labours are 

done. 
Our meadows are bared to the kiss of the sun ; 
We have winnowed the wheat,— well our toil it 

repays. 
And our oxen have eaten the husks of the maize. 

We gathered our harvests; with strength in each 

limb 
Toiled the mower, — the ripe grass bowed prostrate 

to hiin. 
And the reaper, as nimbly he felled the proud grain. 
Was blitlicr than those who wear sceptres and 

reign. 



7B^ grape in rich clusters hung, promising mirth* 
And toe boughs of the apple-tree slept on Uie earth. 

Did wtf thank thee, then, God of the seasons? Oh 

no! 
We were prompt in accepting thy favours, but slow 
Were our lips to give thanks fbr the rich gifts, tby 

hand 
Showered thick on the maize-litteTed vales of our 

Uud. 

Thou hast rained on us manoa, Lotd,-*-fst we arc 

mute; 
Though summers all smiles, of thy love are tfaa fruit. 
Springs and autumns, as fair as the Orient boaiCs, 
Dawn on us, — yet Ikint are our tongues. Lord of 

Hosts ! 

Now we raise our glad voices — in gratitude raise. 
And we ^raft on th^ beanks (ff"tw USVAItlg (kr 

praise; . . 

We thank thee for eolden grain gathered in shock. 
And the milk of the sine, and the fleece of the HodL 

And we thank thee for limbs moving light to tbs 

task, 
For hearts beating high, though unwarmed of tiie 

flask. 
Rll us. Lord, with just sense of thy bounty, and rive 
Health to us, and to all in the land where we lure. . 

J. ; 



iriGHT.— A POEM. [Continued.] 

Oh why doth the spirit thus love to roam. 

From its wonted rest in its quiet hooM? 

Is it that fairy spirits fly 

Around the orb of the sleeping eye^ 

Recalling tlie scenes tliat had gone forever. 

The friends from whom we were doomed to sever. 

The smiling lip, and the sparkling eye, 

The bosom on which we were wont'to fie^ 

Tlie voice whose accents calmed onr feus. 

The hand that dried our falling tean i 

All we love, and all we dread. 

The absent living, and the dead, — 

As if to mock the power of night, 

Qy bring! ngf^the forms of death to Kght? 

Or is h, that while the frame is still,* 

And the thoughts no longer obey the will, 

Tiiat Fancy, escaping from Reason's sway, 

r^enves her to slumber— and flies away; 

Poising her fickle and downy wing, 

O f r iK)wcrs ol Joy, where pleasures spriof^. 

Or wandering drearily 'mid the shade 

Of ruitied prospects, that guilt hath ooade f 

Enough to learu, as we mark the feeling 

Withm a slumbering bo&om stealing, 

Wliile it dwells on the pictures of joy or j^i* 

Which Fancy's pencil hath touched agam, 

That there dwells in that frail abode of clay, 

A bcin^, wliose home is far away ; 

There is something tliere no power can bind, 

A living soul an immortal mind ! 

A prisoner there— which wait? the hour. 

When Death, destroying Nature's power, 

Sliall free it from the thrall of Time, 

And let it seek iu native dime, — 

Which, trying iu powers in sleep, would seem 

To lise on the wing of a midnight dream. 

And stru^le to lift the veil that 's thrown 

Between it and the world unknown ; 

1 hat worid, where its being shall still endure 



In ioy or in sorrow — deiiled or pure. 
While ages roll— through time's extent, 
Eternally living— but still unspent ! 

Oh night! thou emblem of death's long sleep. 
How many poor wr«'tches thy vigils keep. 
On tlic stormy wave, where the winds are high. 
And the lightnings flash from an angry sky ; 
How many, worn out by thy terrors, pray 
For the blessed beams of another day. 



And the wheat blade was tall, and the full, gnldrn ear 'Sec Sicwnrt's Elements of the PhUosophrof 
Proclaimed that the months of rejoicing were near: | tiie Human .¥iii:il, vol. 1, chapter v, section & 
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yrt, ere that day iu its joy sluill siiine, 

Their prayer U liu»heii m the foaming brine ! * 

So man on Uw ocean of life, is met. 

By an cingry storm, when his sails are set-<-> 

And the night of death, with its murky clouds, 

The bark of hiii lairest hojjes enshrouds — 

And be pnvs for li^it but to rtach that shore, 

Inhere his bark must land — to rt tuin no more : 

yet oh, how oft doth he sink tu rust. 

Without surh heavenly guidanic Mest! 

For when skies were fair, lie had uaiulered far 

FroB the light of that only unaliering star, 

W'hidi alone can guide, o'er life's rough sea, 

To the peaceful shore of eternity ! 

Obi life is a dangerous sea to them, 

Who findnoi tlie ** Star of Bethlehem !** 

flSHRT. 

(To be continued.) 
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subject, and having with him a son of a 
professor of Cambridge University, whom 
he was to place at a Gymnasium, he avail- 
ed himself of this circumstance to become 
acquainted with most of the best teachers 
in the North of Germany. Education is 
there taught as a science ; and he had the 
advantage of personal intercourse with 
Nicmeyer, the chancellor of the University 
of Halle, and the most practical man of 
our day in tlie matters relating to schools, 
and also of hearing public lectures deliver- 
ed at Berlin, on the science of education, 
by one of the most able and eloquent men 
of the age. During his residence in Ger- 



which are attendant on public and private 
education ; to collect the means, which 
should be brought to bear upon a large 
number of boys, and yet to maintain the 
exactness and the watchfulness, which may 
exist in a private family. 

In the attempt to form the characters of 
pupils, they endeavour on the one hand to 
prevent any perverse tendencies, and to 
correct natural faults ; but to leave to indi- 
vidual character a free opportunity of being 
developed in a natural manner. They val- 
ue accuracy of kiM)wlcdgc mure than vari- 
ety ; and esteem it better to convey a few 
ideas distinctly, than many in a vague and 



many he witnessed the ciTects of the various indefuiite manner. In selecting objects of 
systems of education as exhibited in prac- pursuit, they hold it to be the first duty, to 



ticc ; and, at different times and in different 
places, made himself an inmate of their 
Gymnasia for the purpose of more accurate 
and extended observations. 

Immediately on his return, the plan of a 
school was proposed and discussed. Many 
parts of the outline presented gave satisfac- 
tion. It was no small subject of mutual 
satisfaction to both of these gentlemen, that 
nearly the same course of observatifm 
should have led them to nearly the same 
results. As a harmony existed in tlieir 
opinions, they were soon led to take their 



be desired, that we should state opinions so 
much as facts. Let the public know what 
means and facilities for education are put 
into operation, and there is little reason to 
doubt that a correct judgment ^ill be form- 
^ ed of their wisdom and etfioiency, and a 
right and adequate use m^de of them. 
Many of our readers must be aware that Mr 
Cogswell and Mr Bancroft, both of whom 
recently held oflicial situatioiA in the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, have opened a school 
in Northampton, which they profess to con- 
duct upon new principles and in a new 
manner. The cstablishrncnt of this novel 
institution has awakened some interest in 
this vicinity, and, we believe, elsewhere; 
it seems to us a circumstance worthy of 
notice and attention, from its connexion 
with the literature of our countr}* ; and, not 
doubling that a portion of our readers — to 
sav no more— would tliank ns for our 
trouble, we have enabled ourselves to ac- 
quaint Ihcm with the views and piirposes of 
these gentlemen, and with their r-iies and 
processes in the discipline of the school. 

Several years ujro, heft)re Mr CogswelPs 
residence in Eurep4\ he had been engaped 
in instruction at Cambridge, and in that 
situation h'id a favourul>le opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the condition and 
character of the principal schools in this 
section of the country. His thoughts were 
directed to the subjrct of education, and, 
during the years which he spent abroad, he 
had cveiy opportunity of ini^pecting tlie 
best institutions in Great Britain and on 
the continent. Mr Bancroft completed his 
education at European Universities; and 
it was hispartieular object, in going thither, 
to qualify himself as an instructer. During 



THE SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 

We consider it to be one of our duties to 
furnish the public with whatever informa- 
tion we can procure, respecting the means 
of education existing among us. This sub- 
ject, at all times and every where interest- 
ing, is peculiarly so, now and here. It is 
not of new books only, that we would speak, 
but of all new Uiingt, which have any rela- 
tion to the discipline and culture of youth- 
ful minds. W'e cannot pretend, nor can it | measures jointly ; and as the situation 

which they fdlcd at the University, did not 
seem to them to offer the best sphere for 
exertion, they determined to try the ex- 
periment of what they could themselves 
accomplish. 

It was a deep conviction of the imperfect 
condition of the means of liberal education 
in our country, which led them to engage 
in this arduous business. They saw that 
our colleges needed a reform ; and as they 
could not accomplish that, tliey held it a 
worthy object to attempt the establishment 
of a good school. The evils, which most 
justly excite complaint in many of our in- 
stitutions, are well known. A want of in- 
spection leads the pvipil into mischief and 
vice by entrusting him to himself before he 
knows how to take care of, or to value, his 
own moral character. Mr C ogswell and Mr 
Bancroft estahiished for theinirst prinripic, 
th.it Uw dUciplific should be of a precaution^ 
ary ruUure ; they would not so much punish 
lUuits committed, as labour to prevent the 
commission of them ; they would hold their 
pupils in the right course, not so much by 
punishing them, ii' they went wrong, as by 
giving them no chance of getting out of 
tiie right road. Connected with this, they 
t ndeavour to assume the parental relation 
towards their pupils ; that is to say, they un- 
dertake to provide, as far as in them lies, for ; 



cultivate and bring forth all natui*al capac- 
ities, to confirm tsdents into powers, to give 
to tlie individual skill in the management 
of all which he has received from Provi- 
dence. Of course they do not seek to make 
bright scholars of very dull boys, nor to 
impart, but only to cultivate, faculties. 
This first and most important point, the 
general improvement of the mind, being / 
settled, they aim at uniting those studies 
which are best calculated to unfold the 
powers, and give elegance to taste, and the 
habits of thought with those which are of - 
direct practical utility in the busy world. ^ 
There is time enough for both, where edu- 
cation is begun at an early age ; and, sure- 
ly, a man may be of g^od thrift in busi- 
ness, or patient application in his profession, 
even after having cultivated a general 
love of knowledge, of intellectual improve- 
ment and pleasure. On the subject of 
classical learning while they are true to the 
faith which holds the ancients to be our 
models in literature, they concede that 
they are not indispensable to tliose, whose 
business will call them to the exchange or 
the forum; and, while full testimony is 
borne to their superiority, and endeavours 
are made to airmen a love for them, they 
do not insist on fheir being pursued in op- 
position to the wishes of parents and the 
inclinations of pupils. 

C/onsidcring a knowledge of tlie modem 
languages valuable to every body, to the 
scliolar, the merchant, the lawyer, and the 
man, tlicy at once engaged Mr Hcntz, an 
instructer of established reputation in the 
French language and literature. Ho was 
educated at tlie University of Paris, and is 
a scholar, an upright man, and a faithful 
teacher. They have since written to their 
friends in (rcnnany for one, who to a thor- 
ough knowlciige of his own language might 
add an intimate acqusLintunoe v.ith ancient 
literature. Through tlie attention of Heer- 



th<. ir happiness, and at the same time claim j en, the eminent hi^turiun, the friend audfor- 
the autliority and rights of parents in regw- 1 merly the instructer of Mr Bancroft, they 
lating their concerns. Pocket money is have engaged a youii<r man, Dr Bode, al- 
not tolerated by them. They arc ready to ready known to the public by a dissertation 
supply all rcasoaahle wants, and some in- on the Orphic port t'y[otie of the most diffi- 
dulgence is &l:o\vn to childish desires ; but I cult subje'Cts in ancient literature ],for which 



money, given for the express purpose of 
being wasted, seems to them inconsistent 
with good order. 



his residence in Germany, he repeatedly | In this way they endeavour to connect 
received letters, calling his attention to the ! the advantages,and avoid the disadvantages, 



he gained the highest prize oi tho faculty at 
Gottingen. He is expected early m the 
spring, and there is c\ cr\ reason for hop- 
ing to find in him an important acquisition. 
Very recently a master of ^^^T^k'«4^.\^ ^^Na» 
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likc;7iss tcjicbc.s drawing' and book-keep- 
incf, h<is juinctl tho institution, and the im- 
portant branch of tlic Spanish lang'uaj^e and 
literature is thus provided for. 



bill ty to the public They are also favour- 
ed by their situation, as they arc enabled 
by it to olfer boys every reasonable pf rati- 
fication and amusement on their own prcm- 



In whatever br:mch thc^y can best teach, isos, a circumstance of no small moment. 



thev arr* thomsolvrs the instnicters. In 
tho modern lan;7unpr(>i, and in some other 
thinc^S instruction can bfst he f:r-iven hymen 



I'ljcy litre in the midst of a healthy, moraU 
and thriving' population, and are surround- 
ed by scenery of g^reat beauty, and of a 



ivlio devote tlieniMclve.s Ut tho branch. Still I cheerful character. All this h.)s a favoura- 



they hold thcins<!ives re^fionsiblo for every 
thiii;2f. Should their means ailonr it, they 
will add to their ntunbcr an instructer in 
tho ian;r»ai^e and iitc;r<iturc of Italy. 
The udmini'ttraiion of the school rests 



bic intlucncc on tho forming' mind. 

Our readers may wish to know, particu- 
larly, how the day is passed at this sr.hool. 
'I'hey rise in winter at six ; and, after the de- 
votional exercises of the moniinf^, arc busT 



solely with Mr Cojswcll and Mr B-mcroft. j with teaching- and study till cig^ht, at whirh 
Th<.-y arc assisted by a gentleman, who, in time all breaklast. They then eng'ap^e in 
the prci^ent divided state of the town, per- some vig-orous exercise till nine, when the 



season for intellectual labor ag'ain com- 
mences, and continues till noou. Two 
hours arc allowed (or exercise, dining*, and 
for rest, when, at two, studies are resun> 



ibrins fir them a service on Simday. De 
terroiocd to have nothinjB;- to do with dis« 
putes in relig-ion, they wi»h the religfious 
principle should be stronpf and oliicacious 
iu the minds of all around them. 

In short, they have bcg'un a school^ a 
place for the liberal education of boys as- j exercises suited 
sembled in numbcn;, where they wish to j ning* meal is over by six, when some time 



I A^itiocbus III , and was made librarian at 
Antioch, where he died. Ruphorioo prin- 
cipally devoted himself to epic pficlry, but 
ho also wrote clugiea and ^pip^ran)!. He 
also produced some treatises on grammar 
and history. He was charged with hcinp: 
obscure in his expressions, and with osingr 
words in a forced scns4>. 

EGVPTIAX SARCOPHAGUS. 

A sarcophagus has been broug-ht to Mar- 
seilles from Aiexandria, which is described 
as being very ma<rniticent. It was found in 
the burying grounds of Memphis, near the 
valley of the Pyramids, and was taken, with 
infinite piins, out of a well sixty feet ia 
depth. The lower part is eight leet long, 
two and a Iralf high, and three and a half in 
its greatest bread tli. It is covered with 
a multitude of hierog'lyphics, tnytbolog'ical 
fig'iires, and symbols, admirably executed. 



cd, and continued till four. An hour and This large and splendid antique weighs 
a half is then employed in the sports and - _ . _ n 



to the season. The eve- 



ooUect the means of teaching all that a boy 
needs to learn. They would have good disci- 
pline, a free, constant, and alfcctionate in- 
tercourse between masters and pupils: they 
would encourage and promote a love of 
knowledge, and g-ivo instructions in the an- 
cient languages, in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and if it be desired in the Italian, 
amon<)^ the modern ; in mathematics, the 
outlines of tho natural sciences ; iu geog*- 
raphy, history, morals ; in reading', writing-, 
composing ; in short, in whatsoever it can 
be thought essential for boys to learn. 
Their object is, to establish a good achool; 
and DO more. If they can imparl knowl- 
edge, they arc inditrerent to nanes, and 
think the evidence of a diploma, or the dis- 
tinction of a degree, woald be supeiduons. 

There exists nowhere an institution ex- 
actly like this. The gentlemen who con- 
duct it, have borrowed flam the most dif- 
ferent sources ; one principle from the 
schools at Berlin, another from Hofwyl, a 
third from Edinburj^h, a fourth from the 
books and practice of Niemeyer. With 
respect to health and morals, and the im- 
portant branch of physical education, they 
trust to their observations. Originality is 
not the distinction they covet ; they wish 
to bring to practical application the prin- 
ciples in education, which have the united 
testimony of iio/iire, of reofon, and of expe- 
rience. They are aware, that a mere imi- 
tation of a foreign model would never suc- 
ceed, and have endeavoured to adapt all 
things to our own conntry. 

There are one or two circnmstances 
which favour them very much. They are 
responsible only to the public. No tribu- 
nal, or board of men, stands between them 
and the country, whose rising generations 
they wish to serve ; they gladly acknowl- 
edge the value of the public opinion, and in 
g^encral the justice of the public voice ; and, 
while any direct interference on the part of 
men who might not sufficiently understand 
their views, would be injurious, nothing but 
good can be apprehended from a responai- 



is passed in attending to declamations, 
and then about an hour and a half is given 
to study, and the exercises of devotion. The 
instructers and pupils spend a few moments 
around the fire, and the l>oys arc sent to bed 
at half past eight. In the morning- and 
evening religious services they chieny use 
tbe excellent prayers of tho Episcopal 
church. The collects and various services 
furnish a variety of earnest and suitable 
petitions. Saturday evening they meet, but 
not for study. At that time exhortations are 
made to tbe boys on their studies, and on 
subjects suggested by the events of the 
week. The older boys read the New Tes- 
tament aloud to the school. On Sunday 
the smaller boys read aloud in the Bible. 
The older ones are engaged with works oC 
Pale}', Portcus, or Mason, books where the 
duties of religion are inculcated without 
any of the spirit of party. 

They neither covet, nor shun inspection. 
A parent is in duty bound to know, in what 
condition bis child is, and these gentlemen 
have ever been ready to explain to any 
the principles and practice of the school. 
The criterion, by which to judge of a good 
school, must always be the state of the 
scholars ; and it is by this they must be and 
arc willing to be judged. As for health, 
they have as yet had no sickness ; and now, 
out of forty boys, there is not one who does 
not enjoy firm health, though many were 
received in a weak state of body. 

It will certainly require much time to 
complete tliis design, but its form and ten- 
dency are already apparent 



EUPHORION or CHAIXIS. 

The life of this poet, and fragments of his 
works, have been published at Leipsic, by 
M. Meinccke ; who distinguishes him from 
another Eupborion, of Thrace, author of the 
Priapeia. Eupborion of Chalcis obtained 



the pupil of Lacydes and Prytanis in phi- 
losophy, and of Archcbulns in poetry. At 
the age of fiAy, he went to the court of 



above six thousand pounds. The lid, the 
workmanship of which is no less remark- 
able, is nearly of equal weight. It is of 
a dark green colour, resembling that of 
bronze, with spots of a rich dark red. Be- 
sides these spots, which are pretty equally 
distributed, the lower part is marked in 
three or four places by broad streaks of a 
bright yellow colour, which extend to the 
top : these accidents beautifully relieve the 
deep colour of the ground. It has sustained 
no damage, except two slight notches on 
tho edge, doubtless made by persons who 
had formerly attempted to remove tbe lid^ 
in order to plunder the tomb of its contents. 
The two parts have been placed on separate 
carriages, and despatched for Paris. 

FREIfCH WAVERLET NOTSL. 

«« Jean Perthus, or the Citizen of Pans twe 
hundred and fifty years ago,'' is an attempt 
in the manner of the Scotch novels, and 
gives a good picture of France and Paris 
at the time of the League. But the author 
has introduced a Baron de Malteste, who is 
much too fond of developing his political 
views, and too superior to those around him. 
When Sir Walter Scott places a personage 
of his own creation among historical char* 
acters, he takes care not to assign him th« 
first rank. Tho author, it appears, has, in 
manuscript, otlier novels relative to rarioos 
periods of French history. 

GREAT HEAT AT ?fEW SOUTH WALES. 

Dr Wintcrbottom relates, that a particu- 
lar friend of his, a very careful observer^ 
saw the thermometer rise, in New South 
Wales, to US'*, and continue so nearly a 
week. The effects of tliis heat upon the 
human body, were extremely distressing, 
producing extreme languor and incapability 
of exertion. A gentleman, remarkably ro- 
bust and active, out of bravado, to show 
that he could do what not a man in tlte 
colony dared to attempt, took his gun, and 



the right of citizenship at Athens. Ho was went out in pursuit of game; but be was 



very soon obliged to return, and found some 
difficulty in doing so. The effects of Uiis 
heat npoD r.iiimals was such, that tho parro* 
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quels dropped doiFn dead in the opea air. 
In Africa, where Dr Winterbottom resided 
four years, ho once observed the tbcrmomc 



parts, and ultimately almost disappeared. ; time a^o in exile. A book has since ap- 
Whcn cut thin, or when extended, this sub- ; peared under the title of ** Memoirs,** by 
stance forms excellent wasliers, or collars ! him, which contains many interesting ancc- 



ler at 103** in the shade, and, placed npon the ! for stop-cocks, very little pressure being : doles of the revolution, it was eag-crly read 
ground, (speaking from memory) at IJb^. jsu^icicnt to render tliciii perfectly tight. I in France: tlie £rst edition was soon sold, 
In the ^Njosoo country, to the north of | Leather has also been coated on one surface - and a second was printinp:, when the sons 



Sierra Leone, at a considerable distance 
inland, he walked ouo day about twenty 
miles, when the thermometer, observed by 



with the caoutchouc; and without being at : of Fouch^ instituted thepresent suit to have 
all adhesive, or having any particular odour, • the work suppressed. There has been one 
is perfectly water-tight. Before caoutchouc I hearing of the cause, but only the plaintifl*'8 



r who do not choose to publish it ; if it be not 
' genuine, the publication ought fo be sup- 

( . . .... r 



tmn eyer ezpenon«e<l in Africa, wj.. about , ,;„„ „,- »^^ j^;,,,, j„ ^^ jl^' fo„„j„ 

half ao hour before .,inr«e,wben the mcr- ^^ ^^^^^^ Hi , Nca,«>UtaD mission- 
eury ,tood at C8«, and, to the loclmfe's, the jj; ^^^^^ ^„ Chhla, and resided 

cold resembled that ot a sharp frosty morn- ^ ^ 



ing in England. 

fRCPA RATION OF CAOUTCHOUC. 

Mr T. Hancock has succeeded, by some 
process,'— the result of a long investigation, 
but which he has not published, — in working 
caoutchouc with great facility and readiness. 
It is cast, as we understand, into large in- 
ffots or cakes, and being cut with a wet 
knite into leaves or sheets, about an eighth 
or a tenth of an inch in thickness, can then 
be applied to almost any purpose for which 
the properties of the material render it fit. 
The caoutchouc thus prepared, is more flexi- 
ble and adhesive than that which is gener- 
ally found in the shops, and is worked with 
singular facility. Recent sectioas made 
with a sharp knife or scissors, when brought 
together and pressed, adhere so firmly as to 
resist rupture as strongly as any other part ; 
«o that, if two sheets be laid together and 
cut round, the mere act of cutting joins the 
edges, and a little pressure on them makes 
a perfect bag of one piece of substance. 
The adhesion of the substance in those 
parts where it is not required, is entirely 

Srcvented by rubbing them with a little 
our, or other substance in fine powder. In 
this way ficxiblo tube catheters, Akc are 



prospect of the bay. The house and the 
adjoining church arc simply but neatly con- 
structed, and the apartments are comforta- 
ble and airy ; and the whole place is kept 
remarkably clean and in the best order, so 
prepared. Tlie tubes intended foir experi-, ^ ^ ^o"™ ^^ agreeable contrast with the 
ments on gases, and where occasion might j gTcncrality of Neapolitan establishments. 
require tliey should sustain considerable The rector, a Neapolitan missionary, and a 
rnternal pressure, are made double, and | ^'*8>*'^<^»'^c^'^-i"^ormed man, politely showed 



several years at the missionary house at 
Pekin, where his skill in painting recqm- 
mrnded him to the Emperor and his court. 
While living in that remote land he con- 
ceived the plan whirh he afterwards exe- 
cuted, of establishing a college in Europe 
ibr the education of young Chinese as 
Christian missionaries to their coimtrymen. 
Several trials were made, and at last Na- 
ples was fixed upon for this institution, as 
the climate appeared to be the most favour- 
able and congenial to them. The youths 
destined for this place are smuggled out of 
their country at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, by means of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who send them first to Macao, 
whence they are conveyed to Europe, gen- 
erally in Portuguese vessels bound to Lis- 
bon, from which place they proceed to 
Italy. The expenses are defrayed parthr 
by this institution, and partly by the Col- 
lege dc Propagand& Fide at Rome. '* The 
college," says M. Viesseanx, 'Ms situated on 
the ftlope of the hill of Capo di Monte, in a 



Dr Afzelius, at present professor of botany | was thus worked, it was often observed how | counsel has yet argued. He rests chiefly 
at UptaJ, stood at ^l*^^ in tlio shade; which i many uses it might in such a case be applied | on the following dilcorima : Either the work 
degree of heat was by do means disagree- ; to : uow that it is so worked, how few the j is genuine, or it is not : if it be genuine, the 
able, nor even suspected to be so great by ' cases are iu which persons are induced to | copyright belongs to the heirs of the author^ 
at least iO", owing to a pleasant brce/e i use it. 
which met him. W« judge very inriccu- , 

rateJy of heat by our feelings, and arc mure ! ciiinesk college at j^aples. ! pressed os spurious and fraudulent. In 

affected by a sudden diminution of 10° of: ^„p^j, j^ ^ ^^1,^ ^^^ ^^e Chinese at | P"'"* ^^ ^^> however, I»o asserts, that tha 
heat than lo^ a much greater increase, j^,, of which M. Viesseanx gives the ''""^^ '^ "«! %^^^^^^' Jhe truth », that 
The lowest degree of heat Dr Wintcrhot- j f^^LuviQ account. It is the only institu- f "« meinoirs, said to be his, got into the 

hands of the ultras^ who suppressed and al- 
tered passages to suit their political views, 
and have thus given them to the world, as 
a confirmation in many points of what they 
wish to have credited, and to cast an odium 
upon the fallen party. 

STATISTICS or BRAZIL. 

The following statistical accounts, if cor- 
' rect, evince the wealth, the power, and the 
resources of the Brazilian empire. The 
population of the nineteen provinces which 
compose it, amounts to upwards of four 
millions. In this census, it is to be lamented 
that there are more than two millions of 
slaves. The regular army of Brazil amounts 
to between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
men; its militia to tfty thousand. The 
revenue of the empire is estimated at nearly 
3,000,000/. sterling; in the year 1824, it is 
estimated at 95,000,000 francs, or nearly 
4,000,0001. sterling. The vast extent of 
land belonging to the nation, permits Bra- 
zil, by their sale, to redeem its debt, with- 
out imposing burthens on the people. From 
the king's arrival in 1808, to his departure 
in 182fO, the revenue was In a regularly 
quiet, retired spot, which '^commands a fine | progressive state, and during that period, 



have a piece of twine twisted spirally round 
between the two. This, therefore, is im- 
bedded in the caoutchouc, and, at the same 
time tiiat it allows of any extension in length 
of the tube, prevents its expanding laterally. 
The caoutchouc is, in this state, exceedingly 
elastic. Bags made of it, in the way just 
described, have been expanded, by having 
air forced into them, until the caoutchouc 
was quite transparent ; and, when expanded 
by hydrogen, they wero so light as to form 
balloons, with considerable ascending power; 
the hydrogen, however, gradually escapes, 
perhaps through the pores of this thin film 
of caoutchouc. On expanding the bags in 
this way, the junctions yielded like the other 



us every thing deserving attention. We 
entered first the hall, which is htmg round 
with portraits of the Chinese who have re- 
sided in this house since its establishment; 
they are about forty ; and among them is 
that of Ripa, the founder. Those who have 
suflcred martyrdom are represented with 
the instruments of their death ; others have 
chains around their necks, as a sign of their 
having suffered imprisonment. There were 
six Chinese in the college when I visited it ; 
one of them was insane, and another blind." 

MEMOIRS or roue HE. 

A curious trial has occupied the attention 
of the Parisian public. Fouch^ died sooie 



from fourteen millions to sixty-one millions 
of francs annually. 

southet's letter ow lord btroK 
Southey has published a letter respecting 
Lord Byron. We shall, says a London edi- 
tor, give no further opinion on the contro- 
versy, than to express regret, that even the 
object of self-defence should reduce a living 
author to the altemattro of so violently as- 
saulting the dead. 

DAUGHTER OF LORD BYRON. 

Tlie Greek government has sent over two 
letters, addressed to the daughter of Lord 
Byron, giving an account of her father's 
death, and of the services he had rendered 
Greece, and declaring that Greece will 
consider her as its own child. 

ROMAIC AMPHORJE. 

Among the cariosities lately deposited in 
the British Museum, are some Roman wine 
jars of the year before Christ 105. Their 
antiquity aixi preciae date are placed be- 
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yund ii iloiiM bj' llie I'oiiowm^ci 



A n'lti 



:ioCei 



kill J«, were dug up aino!i|f llic r.iin* ol Car- 
lhiii;r, and seut tu tliiH garernini.'nt as a 
present, bj the Bey, who knew notlilng of 
tiicir Ofrt! or raliic, ciccjil tJiat llic Knjrlish 
llki-d «ni:h curiosities. On arriving at Ibe 
colonial uTk^c, llicj were ^urwardeil to tbo 
Brilisb Musi'uinj iiDdaloamud anlitjiiariiin 
of llul cstablislirncnt, exainiiiiil;; Ilium with 
care, diBcovcrcd on «ie ol' tlic aimihrinc, tlio 
vamcB of tlic consuls of tlic ubov< 



iiilillHi-c fai ScliAiK cJii^oui Sui:iL'iici. am 
biiviau^lt. Ily Cliolri Biook>, MiDinli^r of In 
hiril ( lunch In lliiigiiani. Tliinl vuiliun, iw«i1; 
miiged, ieviM»l, uui pnbrgcd. 

By Lmeoln 1; Edmandi — Boilon, 
Lincoto's Scripture (tuustiont, witli An 
Tlie American Arithmetic, by J. Robin- 



M. Chouldut bas piibiiBhed at Leipsi 
pamplilci entitled " De Locis Foinpuiantt 
ad Rem Medicam facicntibui," GontaiDiii|r 
an acooimt of diSerei.t objects telatinp^ to 
the medical art, discovered at Pompeii. He 
describes Ibe temple of E>cu1uplui,llic nmii- 
lelB, surgical inalrunienW, pharninceiilical 
apparatiiti&c.foundintlicmidsi ofltieniins. 
Amon^t the surgical instruinents were 
Ibunil tome nearly resembling tliote made 
use of at the present day ; as, for inalancF. 
cleTalon for the operation of trepanning', 
lancela, spatulK, iastrumenti for Ilie appli- 
f:atian of the actual cautery, ii.c There 
ha« not been found one sinf^lc buildina: 
which could be rcfrardcd ui a school of i 
Sery or anatouucal museum. 



1o forirard to ua, regularly and scasanably, 
the names of all works or every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or 
recently published. As they will be in- 
serted in the Gaaette, it is particularly 
deaired that the exact title* be slated at 
length. 

*,*The proprieton of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanfrixl. and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gaxctte, are expected to pay Ibe diflcr- 
cnce. C. H. b Co. 



By E. Blut if £. IFAiIs— JV'm i'l/rk. 

Talcs lor Motfa«n, translated fnim tha 
FRnrboJ J. .N. Bouilly. tlow. 

MittioDary Journal and Memoir of the 
RsT. Joiepb woU; HlinoiMry to tlic Jcai. Una, 

By Abraham, SMoU—PUWefpUo. 
Memoir of the Life and Chancier ef 
Ihr Ki|;)i[ llnnnurahic Ldmnnd Buite. ^C By 
JanwH Prior. Kiq. 8n> 



BylLP.^ C. iriHionu— BMton. 
^Vboaltj OD the Book of Common Tray. 

rr of the Church at Cogland. iiBprovi.'d by Kaitt 
drawn finin a conipsrisun uith Slieuiienl »ud olboi ' 
wrilFi* OH Ihe Lituigy, adapting 1lil( rdiiinn in tin: 
pWKui lUtF of (h« Promunl Epi»eopai Cliutch 
— '"vrics, witbouiany aHrnlkmof the Ori^ual 
In tntnly-tbuc Nuiubef*. No. Itl, 19.30. 
21, 21, coiilniniif lti|Aii>iu, Cunliiiuaiiuii, MaUi- 

adIfBurlalol"di^D.ad."' ' '^'"'"'"' " 

ly T. Btdlingtoa Sf CharUi Eatr— Button. 
BoBwell's Life of Jobnwn. & vols. lOinu. | L^^"^^' of 

Campbell's Four Gospel*. 4 rols. S< 

Uf( 



By A. SmoO, and H. C. Otrry li I, lu— 

Pkiladtlphia. 

Recollections of the Life of Lord Bym, 

trnni Auiliroitc Uocumcau, 4^. by tbe lau'^d 
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yorfc. 

Memoir of Catherine Brown, a Chrii- 
■D liuliaa of Ilia Cherokee Naiion. 18nw. 



At Iht UnimrrUy PrtEt—Camitriigt- 

pubKib«lkj 

[IHOS. HlLLUAD, & Co. BoMOa.] 

Outlines of the Principal ErenU in Ibe 
iftienrnilLdayeUc. From ttar Nonb Aaan- 

A Selection of Hymns and Fsalmi. kt 

Social and Piivate Wonbip. Fjoe rdition. In \=iao. 

An Klemcntary Treatise on Mecbauiu, 
fnmwrpheaillnK tlir Doi-trine of Equilibrinm ud 
Mouun. m zifyWta [o Solidi and Fluids, chitllf 
(onipilrd from tha nio« approved writen, and dc- 
HKDcd for the ute ofilir Students of the Unitcrsty 
urCainbnd);e,N. K. By JoLin Parrar, Pnifassa of 
Madixinatiu anii Natural riiiloiapliy. . 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithnetic, 



ikcu priticii>a1ly fcom the Aciihmetk 
mix. and Irni'lsii'd inio tlnjllib with 



By WHpplt is LaiBTtnct — Salem. 
Jay's Family Prayers, third American 

Jessy Allan, the Lame Girl : a ston- 
fiiunried on Facti. By Ihl author of " The Dccii . 
ion.' " Profenion it noi Principle," tec. 

Stories for Children — containing Thi 

ViHiMr'iDiugliWr.TeiDper.TnithBnriFaliebooi,, 

The Snow Drop, sad the Baskei-Maken. I Elemenlsof Gcoinclrj, by A. H. [«£« 

Little Nanoette, a Narrative of Facts, dre, Member of ihe Initiiute and ihe LcgkmDi 
From tlie thitd Engliili rdiilun Honour, of (be Koyal iiociely of LouJoa. In. 

Jane and her Teacher; or the Snndav ' T".'"'""' /i™ l^. ^"P''*' foijhf. use 
~ ■ I of EUiugl 
or^Wili 



Kl edition. 



H of the A 



iricaoStudtiii. 
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North American Review.No. XLVI. 
The Christian Examiner, fur November 
;iiid December, tS24. 

By Cummii:g!, HiUiard.if Co. — Boito*. 

A Catechism, in Three Farli. Part 
Fin'. conlali^Uir Elemenlior Keligion an! 
aliivi du'sigiu?d for Wuldren. I'jn Srconil. 
hilling uf Qur^linnj anil Answen, rliicfly Hi^ 
lOfiral. DD ihr Old Tro'amenL l>ar«Thin[ 
nninenf ilmilar QwMioni and Ani'wrn r 
New TrruiHnt. drsi;nri1 for Utuhlien and y-oinf 
Persons. (JompilFd aiiil reromnKntkil by " 
Uiui«iei* of Ilie Worteitei Anuciailun ia Ml 



An Easy Method of Learning the Elc- 
menn nf Ilie rrrnrh Pinnanrinlion. In a few Lr<- 
■oni 1 followed bra Conpatslivt SyHrm nf Spell 
log I'ri^rKh. Third (xlilioa. siuch i aproved. 

A Family Prayer-Book : cuntaiuing (brm* 
of Muioing UHJ £veiung Piayen, fei a Forts^ht. 



ilnitland. 



Adaii 



JaoeandberTeacbei." ! fT'"' 



By A. PhttpM—GrrrnJUU, Matt. 
Antiquarian Researches; compriwng a 
Hillary »f 'be Indian Wsr> in ibe Cuunlry iHirdri- 
inc Connoniciit Kiver and parts ailjacenl. and 
other linemlinE l^veiiti, from Ibe firiil lawlingof 
Ihe FilgciiD* [0 the cooiiueM of Caiiadj, by the 
l^nijiih. in ITOO. H'iih uoiicei of Indian Uepic- 
diiioniin iIm' Nfi^bUiuring CDunliy; and of llir 
lirti Plinling and Proctris of Kpith'mrnu in Kcw 
England. New Vurk, and Canada. By £. Ho)i, 
Lsq. aiiiboT of Mveral Miliury Works. 1 volume, 

A History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on a plan aJapli'd lo ihr capacity of Vuulli, 
and driiKOeil to aid tlie mrnnry by lyilruialic ar- 
nni^meut and iDtereiilne nisutintioni liluiirAi- 
cdby Kngratinsi. With QurnioiK prefiird. llv 
Ket. Chailei A. Goodrich. Fourtli ediiiun. 

By J. B. JIaort if J. W. Stupard—Coa- 

cord, JV. ;/. 

Elements' of Moral PhilosopliT ; compris- 

iag the Tlieory of Monls awl Practical Ethlti. 

By Jalu L. PaifctauiiL Vrioc {1.35 



ihePt 

loil»Malii>iKur 
(he Old of Mora 



r Univenity at Cambriilge, .\hi 



some In- 
: Rules fat 



jfUlin 
Latin Vei 



mrical KcE i 

ingihe value I 

Roman Coini. WeighU. and Measurrs. By Bei 

Stin A. Gonld.MsMerolIheFreo ladnSchooti 

[\ B. In Ihii edition, that portion ')f ihe a 



A Catalt^ne of American Minerals, iritt 

■be Ijncalilirt of nil which air known lo tii« is 
I'very Irtale, kr., iar'iBf, iIk Tuwos, Counties, k, 
in each State, arraoitrri alphabrtically. Bt SamMl 
n M.«t^j of the Atuericui Geok^ 



Rnbin<on.M.D 



Illy. lv< 

A General Abridgment and Di^st et 
Amfrican Law, with OriaitanBl Notes and Cow- 
nirntt. liv .Nathan Dane, LL D. In Uihi id- 
uiiiPt Vol VIII. ^ 

Collectanea Grsra Minora. Bixlh Ciin- 
hrid;c rrliiinn ; iu wbirh llH- I^tin of tbc Saa 
and V iicabulary i> irantlnlerl into Ei^ish. 

DatxePs Collectanea Gnsca Majoi^ 
Stereotype edition. 
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Poblhis Vh^Uat Mara ;— >Biicolica, Geor- 
gloA, ot JSaou^ Wiih LngUsh Note«, for tho use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The. |*our Gospels of tlie New Testament 
111 Greek, from the Text of (irieshach, with a Lcxi- 
ooa in Enj^lish of all the wordit contained iu them ; 
desi^nMl rar the une of Srhoo1«. 
\ An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
l!Mi Go^baiik- 

' No.lV«,yol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
•P|i|^qp|i^ aiid the Arts. 

By Cummingt^ fJilliardj Sf Co, — Bostoru 

-.> A « Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 
ocufo. 
An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 

l2aio. 

.' ' ' • 

By WtlU 4* Lilly^Boston. 

TTisFory* of Massachusetts, from July* 
1 775s» when Geiirral Washington took coramand of 
the Army at Cambridge, to 1739, vhen the Federal 
Government was on^anised under the present Coo- 
ititatioo, beinf; a Continuation of the volume pub- 
lisbed in 1832. By Alden Bradford, Esq. 

Second Stries of High-Ways and Bye- 
Wavs i or Tales of the Roadside. 
; No. IV. and V. of Malte-Bnin's Geogra- 
phy. 

No. LXXXI. Edinburgh Review. . 

No. LXL Quarterly Review. 

A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports, 
from ToL 1 to 18 inclusive in 1 voL 8vo. By Lew- 
is Bigelow, Esq. 

By Ridiardtan 6f Lord — Boston. 

A Latin Reader, by Frederick Jacobs. 
From the German edition. Edited by George 
Bancroft. 

Perry's Spelling Book, improved with 
Walker's Pronunciatioii, adapted on a new plan, 
by Israel Alger, A. M. 



By Samuel T. Armttrong — Boston, 

Letters and Papers of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott; never before published. With 
Occasional Observations, by John Scott, A. M. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

By Lincoln 4r Edmonds — Boston. 
Dr Adams' Geography. Eighth edition. 
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By Jacob B. Moort^^oncord^ .AT. H. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determin- 
ed in the Superior Court of New Hampshire. Fart 
I. of Vol. 111. [These Reports are hereafter to be 
published in numbers, each comprising one or 
more Circuits.] 

An Abridgment of Lectures on Rheto- 
ric by Hugh Blair, D. D. ; greatly improved by 
tarn addition to each page of Appropriate Ques- 
tions, by Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Principal of a 
Literary Seminaiy for Young Ladies, Boston. 
Fifth edition, [in thi** edition, the Questions arc 
placed at the bottom of the jpagps, so as to prevent 
the inconvenience of tumuig to the end of the 
chapter when using them. The answers are not 
designated by ligures in the text, as that arrange- 
ment would seem to £fivour the east^ rather than the 
iUHlltnee^ of the scholar.] 



POETICAL WORKS OF WILUAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Just publlshe^l, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, complete in ifour 
vobunes. 

This edition is beautifully and correctly 
printed, and alforded at less than half the 
price of the London copy. 

Extract from the A'orth American Revietp, 
^'Thb great distinction and glory of 
Wordswortii's Poetry is the intimate con- 
verse which it holds with nature. He sees 
her face to face ; he is her friend, her con- 
fidential counsellor, her high priest ; and 
he comes from her inmost temple to reveal 
to us her mysteries, and unravel those se- 
cret influences which he had always felt, 
but hardly understood. It is not merely 
that he admires her beauties with enthusi- 
asm, and describes them with the nicest 
accuracy, but he gives them voice, lan- 
guage, pa&sion, power, sympathy ; he causes 
them to live, breathe, feel. We acknowl- 
edge that even this has been done by gifted 
bards before him ; but never so thoroughly 
as by him ; they lifted up comers of the 
veil, and he has drawn it aside ; he has 
established new relationships, and detected 
hitherto unexplored affinities, and made the 
connexion stUl closer than ever between 
this goodly universe and the heart of man. 
Every person of susceptibility has been 
alfected with more or less distinctness, by 
the various forms of natural beauty, and the 
ass6ci<itions and remembrances connected 
with them by the prog^ress of a storm, the 
expanse of ocean, the gladness of a sunny 
field. 

The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Wordsworth has taught these sentiments 
and impulses a language, and has given 
them a law and a rule. Our intercourse 
with nature becomes permanent ; we ac- 
quire a habit of transiierring human feel- 
ings to the growth of earth, the elements, 
the lights of heaven, and a capacity of re- 
deiving rich modifications and improve- 
ments of those feelings in return. We are 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

Oy Cumminos, ITiLLiARD, & Co., and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Comhill, 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for tlie use of Schools and Acade- 
mics, with questions. By John H. Wil- 
kios, A. M. Third Edition. 



By E. LUteU^PkUadelphia. l ,,,«,. •,.. 

The Museum of Foreign Ulerature and "X^V^'^^^"^ ^*rf ^^*'''/? ^^ 

Science No. XXIX. ^"*» ^^^ York; A. Small, and Cary s 

The' Journal of Foreign Medical Li tera- ^^ Philadelphia; E. Mickle, Baltimore; 

ture and Science. No. XVL Edited by John D. Pisbey Thompson, Washington ; and &. 

Codmao, M. D. Babcock & Co., Charleston, S. C. 



RCCOMMENDATIOMS. 

Dear Sir^ 
I HAVE examined your treatise on as- 
tronomy, and I think that sihject is better 
explained, and tliat more matter is contained 
in this, than any other book of the kind, 
with which I am acquainted ; 1 therefore 
cheerfully recommend it to the patronage 
of the public. With respect, sir, your obe 
dient servant, 

WARREN COLBURN. 
Mr. J. H. WlLKT^s. 
Boston^ 14 Jime, 1823. 

Wilkins' Elements of Astronomy, by 
presenting in a concise, but perspicuous and 
familiar manner, the descriptire and physi- 
cal branches of the science, and rejecting 
what is merely mechanical, exhibits to the 
student all that is most valuable and inter- 
esting to the youthful mind in this sublime 
department of human knowledge. 

WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
Principal ofths Acmdem%, Germaniown. 
Qtrmanimcny {Penn.) bth Jwu^ 18!£3. 

Having examined the work above de- 
scribed, I unite in opinion with Walter Rw 
Johnson concerning its merits. 

ROBERTS VAUX. 

PhUadelfhin, 6ihJtio, U, 1«23. 

Messrs Cvmmiiigf, HiUimrd, Sf Co, 

Having been partially engaged in giving 
instruction to youth, for the last fifteen 
years, it has been necessary for me to ex- 
amine all the treatises on education which 
came within my reach. Among other trea- 
tises examined, there have been several on 
astronomy. Of these, the ** Elements of As- 
tronomy, by John H Wilkins, A. M.," re- 
cently published by you, is, in my opinion^ 
decidedly the best. I have accoridingly in- 
troduced it into my Seminary, and find it 
convinced that there is more mind, more | well calculated to answer its intended pur- 
soul about us, wherever we look, and wher- 
ever we move ; and there is—for we have 
imparted both to tho material world ; there 
is no longer any dullness or death in our 
habitation ; but a sweet mncic, and an in- 
telligent voice, are forever speaking to our 
secret ear, and the beauty of all visible 
things becomes their joy, and we partake 
in it, and gather from the confiding grati- 
tude of surrounding objects, fresh cause of 
praise to the Maker of them all.*^ 

For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
Boston; William Hilliard, Cambridge; 
Gray, Childs, & Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth; B. Perkins, Hanover; W. 



pose, by plain illustrations to lead young 
persons to a knowledge of that most interest- 
ing science. J. L. BLAKEl, 

Principal of Lit. Sem.for ioung Ladies, 
Boston^ Jan. 5, 1825. 



ENGLISH TEACHER AND EXER- 
CISES. 

Cy UMMncGS, Hilliard, & Ca No. 1 S4 Wash- 
ington street [No. 1 Comhill], have for 
sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
ble School Books. 

The English Teacher contains all the 
Rules, Notes, and important Observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper places, and onited 
with the Exereises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which show intui- 
tively both the errors and correctioDi 
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through all the cxercim in Orthography, 
Syntax, PuDCtuation, and Rhetorical con- 
Bfructlon. 

The Exercitet ibrm a neat 18mo volume 
of 25^ pages, on good paper and neat type, 
^r the particular uso of pupils in scliools ; 
and being a counterpart to the Teacher, 
corresponds to it in design and execution. 
The Key is left out of this volume for the 
purpose of giving the scliolar an opportuni- 
ty of exercising his judgment upon tlie ap- 
plication of the rules, without a too ready 
i^nd frequent reference to tlie key. 

The Promiscuous Exercises in each of 
the four parts of False Granvnar, in both 
volumes, have figures, or letters of the al- 
phabet, introduced, referring to the partic- 
ular rule or principle by which nearly eve- 
ry individual correction is to be made. 



Great care and vigilance have been exer- 
cised to prevent defects of tlie press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous errors which have found thoir way 
into the various editions of these works 
now in circulation. There can be no haz- 
ard in saying, that there is no American 
edition, cither of Murray's Exercises or 
Key, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston *' Improved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the English Li^erciscs." 

These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 
much time, and furnish teachers, private 
learners, and schools with those facilities 
^hich will enable the attentive and indus- 
trious student to trace with precision, 
pleasure, and profit, the great variety of 
principles, wbich, lilse the muscles of the 
body, spread tbemAelyes through the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is to be regretted tbat ao iewfuUy un- 
derstand the grammattoal and accurate 
construction of their owb language. There 
is a fiishipo already too prevalcNnt in ovr 
country, which has long obtained in Eng- 
land, particularly among the iuperkir class- 
es of sociely, and which has by no means 
been cenducive to a general and extensive 
cultivation of the English language. The 
subject of allusioii is an extravagant predi- 
lection for the study of foreign languages, 
to the neglect of our own, a language 
which by ie Rhoiild bo esteemed the most 
useful and valuable of all. This extrava- 
gance baa been justly censured by Mr Wal- 
ker in the following remark. " We think," 
says he, *' we show our brteding by a knowl- 
edge of tliosc tongues [the French and 
Italian], and an ignorance of our awn." 

A knowledge of other languages is truly 
desirable, and the acqoisKion of them 
ought, in a proper degree, to be cncoura;g- 
cd by all friends of improvemeikt ; but it is 
devoutly to be wished, by every friend to 
the interesfft of our count 17 and of English 
literature, that American youth would show 
a steal, in this rcspeet, exemplified by the 
matrons of ancient Rome ; and, like tkeu^ 
suffer not the study of ibreigo l»ngu«ge« to 
prevent, but strictly to auhaerve the cuiti» 
vation of their own. 

It is confidently believed tbat the Eng- 
lish Teacher aod Exereisee are exiccllont^y 



adapted to produce a radical improvement 
in this very important department of Eng- 
lish education. With these aids, individo- 
als and pupils, with a little iostniction in 
parsing, may alone become not only profi- 
cients, but skilful and jufft critics, in one of 
the most copious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own. 
Fob. 1. 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Published and for sale by Lri«coi.if & 
Edmauds, 69 Washington-street [63 Com- 
hUl.] 

Walker's School Dictionary, printed on 

a fine paper, on handsome stereotype plates. 

The Elements of Arithmetic, by James 

Robinson, jr.: an appropriate work for 

the first classes in schools. 

Tlie American Arithmetic, by James 
Robinson, jr. ; intended as a Sequel to the 
Elements. This work contains ail the gen- 
eral rules which are necessary to adapt it 
to schools in cities and in tho country, em- 
bracing Commission, Discount, Duties, An- 
nuities, Barter, Gnagtng, Mechanical Pow- 
ers, &C. he. Although the work is pot at 
a low price, it will be found to contain a 
greater quantity of matter than mo&t of 
the School Arithmetics in general ase. 

The Child^ Assistant in the Art of Read- 
ing, ooBtaimng a pleasing selection of easy 
readings for young children. Price IS^^ts. 
The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
ICnrray'a Introduction with accents, calcu- 
lated to lead te a correct pronunciation. 

The Pronouncing English Reader, being 
Murray's Reader accented, divided into 
paragraphs. Enriched with a Frontispiece, 
exhibiting Walker's illustration of the In- 
flections of the Voice. The work is printed 
on a fine Hnen paper, and solicits the pub- 
lic patronage. 

Adams' Geography ; a very much approv- 
ed work, which has passed through numer- 
ous editions. With a correct Atlas. 

Tempie's Arithmetic, with additions and 
improvements. Printed on fine paper. 
Eighth oditioo. 

The Pronouncing Testament, in which 
all the proper names, and many other | 
veords, are dirided and accented agreeably 
to Walkers Dictionary and Ckissical Key ; 
•—peculiarly suited to the use of Schools. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
with Questions for examination, with addi- 
tional Notes and Illustrations, a Frontis- 
piece representing the Solar System, fcc 
bc^ being a greatly improved edition. By 
the Rev. J. L. Blake. 

Alger's Murray, being an Abridgement 
of Murray's Grammar, in which large ad- 
ditions of Rules and Notes are inserted 
from the larger work. 

The English Teacher, being Mnrray^s 
Exercises and Key, placed in opposite col- 
umns, with the additieo o( rules aad obson- 
vatieBB fjDon tho Grammar;— an admi- 
Mble private learner's guide to av accurate 
kfMivledge of the Engbsh language, and 
also an assistant to inBtructers. By T. 
Alger, jr. 



Murray's Exercises ; a new and improv- 
ed stereotype edition, in which references 
are made, in the Promiscuous Exercises, to 
the particular rules to which they relate. 

Aha for tale, the School Books in gener- 
al use. 

\* In issuing the above works, it has 
been the object of tlie pubiisliers to elevate 
the style of School Books in typographical 
execution ; and they cherish the eApeeta- 
tion that instructors and school conuniHN* 
will, on examination, be disposed to patron- 
ise them. 

Feb. 1. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

By R. P. & C. WiixUMs, 79 Wa&U^ff- 
ton-strcet, Boston, 

A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Mil- 
isters and Elders of the Church of Soot- 
land, in which the manner of Public Wo^ 
ship in that Church is considered, its inoaH- 
veniences and defects pointed out, and 
metliods for removing them humbly pio- 
posed. 

Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not liiine 
heart be hastv to uncr any tiling l>efore God. for 
God is in heaven, and thou uj)on earth ; tberdbre 
let tliy words be few. feci. v. 2. 

I will pray with ihc spirit, and I will piuy whh 
the understanding also. 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 

From a London edition. For sale as 
above, and by the booksellers throughout 
the United States. 

This work is published on common pa- 
per, and sold at a cheap rate for distribu- 
tion ; also on fine five dollar paper, le 
bind, and match other elegant books. 

Feb. 1. • 



WELLS & LILLY, 

Have in press, and will shortly poblisb, 

A S*ew Digest of Massachusetts Reporfi. ^ 
By Lewis BigeU)w, Counsellor at Law. The V 
work will embrace all the Reports jdow pebr ■"'■ 
lished, and will be otherwise improved in 
several important particulars. 

M III — ■gggg l|__iJ_ 

The Publishers of this Gazette famiaht 
on liberal terms, every book and eveiy 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. Tl»oy have regular correspondent^ 
and make np'orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantitiep 
or single copies, for a moderate oommifr 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle* 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for aakw 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

CUMMIKGS, HiLLIARD, ^T Cc( 

■11 I ■■■■! ■ =g 
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Lionel Lincoln; or, The Leaguer ofBoeUnu 
In two Volumes, By the Author of the 
Pioneeriy Piloi, *c New York. 1825. 
12mo. 

As the reading class of the commanity in- 
creases in nuinbers and in wealth, the de- 
mand for new works of imagination neces- 
sarily increases with it ; and this has had the 
effect of bringing into the market many ar- 
ticles of home mannfactnre. The lore of 
ftme, which was balanced in the minds of 
many by di£Bdence and fear of loss, has 
derived new energies from the hope of 
profit. Of the supply thus produced, a 
considerable portion has been of inferior 
quality. This might have been foreseen; 
but it was also to be expected, that, as the 
competition continued, some minds would 
be called into action, of ability sufficient to 
command a share of the praise and profit 
attending upon excellence in this popular 
pursuit; whose success would encourage 
themselves to go on and improve, sid 
others to follow. 

Such expectations have been justified by 
the result We have had a considerable 
and rapidly increasing number of American 
authors. A lai^ proportion of their works, 
it must be admitted, are but indifferent, 
when compared with those of their British 
prototypes. But some among them have 
been such as the critics, on either side of 
the Atlantic, have ventured to praise, and, 
what is to the author's purpose, the public 
delighted to read. 

The taste of the novel-readers of this 
ag^ requires something very different from 
the delicate distresses and complicated sto- 
ries, with their machinery of trap-doors 
and dark-lanterns, which puzzled the brains 
and harrowed up the souls of more roman- 
tic generations. We are not disappointed, 
if the plot is something less than inscruta^ 
ble to any but the reader of the five last 
pag^s, nor dissatified, if the incidents are 
neither very crowded nor very improbable. 
The character of the novels of the present day 
is more closely allied to that of the drama, in 
the course of which characters, imaginaiy in- 
deed in that situation, make their entrances 
and exits, and play their parts in accord- 
ance with motives and passions, which have 
a real existence in the human heart The 
author has only to invent, or, if he pleases, 
to borrow the outlines of a story, which 
shall place his actors in circumstances far 
yourable to the powerful development of 
their particular ruling passions, and to make 
them speak and act, in such situations, con- 
sistently tad naturally. In the older nov- 



els, the reader, on the first introduction of 
a personage, was generally favoured with 
a minute account of his character, which 
indeed he could not often have learned by 
any other method; a part, by the way, 
which veteran devourersof novels were apt 
to skip, and most persons to foiget before 
they had made much prog^ress. Authors 
at present avoid committing themselves 
in this way, and prefer leaving it to the 
reader's ingfenuity to discover the charac- 
ter of each, by his language and conduct 
So that if the latter s^uld happen to mis- 
take, in any instance, the design, his own 
dullness may come in for a share of that 
blame, which, before, fell wholly upon the 
author's want of observation. One conse- 
quence of this new method is, that, as the 
characters are, or, at least, are intended 
to be drawn from real life, the story not 
nnfreqnently is totallv destitute of a regu- 
lar, impeccable, and all-accompUshed hero, 
or heroine. Iliis is an evil of magnitude 
to those who were brought up in the days 
when the Mortimers and Belvilles were in 
fashion. But these inimitable patterns of 
square-toed perfection are now regarded as 
very uninteresting fellows. We can on- 
ly be pleased with the representation of 
man, as nature made him, a being subject 
to afifections and passions, capable of good- 
ness and g^atnesB, but variable and err- 
ing, whoM thread is a mingled yam, and 
whose virtues and vices alternately ennoble 
and debase him. 

The natural or artificial objects, amid 
which the incidents occur, must likewise 
be delineated with that force of colouring, 
and minute accuracy of detail, which iden^ 
tify the particular scene of action, and for 
want of which, the same forests have 
frowned, and the same dung^ns yawned 
for thousands of heroes to seek their re- 
cesses, and the same ruinous stair-ways and 
corridors echoed, while the self-moving 
clock struck one, to fright the souls of 
countless heroines. 

This requisition imposes upon modem 
authors the necessity of actually seeing 
the places, which they intend to describe* 
Their predecessors could travel in their gar- 



bled of green fields, upon the strength of 
an experience which was limited to an 
area of an hundred feet, railed in with iron 
and surrounded by flag-stones. But a series 
of novels now implies a series of journeys. 
The descriptions of an hundred pages may 
cost the author a trip of as many miles. 
In short, in these critical days, whether the 
novelists deal with persons or things, they 
are compelled to paint from nature, instead 
of making new copies of bad pictures. 

The faculty of giving to a story that 
dramatic interest which arises from variety 
of character, forcible delineation, and pic- 
turesque grouping, or, in other words, the 
powers of observation, discrimination, and 
description are possessed by Mr Cooper in 
a very high degree ; and it is with national 
pride and pleasure that we see these powers 
employed upon supjects so worthy of them. 
Brief as is the period since history first saw 
our infant nation cradled in a howling wil- 
derness, she has found much to tell of deeds 
of hig^ emprize. She offers to the novelist 
abundance of materials,— the harvest is rich 
enough, and we rejoice to welcome labourers 
to worthy to gather it We are glad to be 
able to ^reet an American author, in terms 
of good hearty commendation, instead of that 
cautious and somewhat dubious praise, which 
we are too often called on to bestow upon 
works, which, as honest Andrew Fairservice 
observes, ** are ower bad for blessing, and 
ower g^e for banning," without a good 
deal of neutralizing quidification. 

The following is an outline of the story 
of the work before us. Lionel Lincoln, a 
native of Boston, becoming entitled, on the 
failure of male heirs in a direct line, to a 
baronetcy and large estate in England, 
sails for that country, for the purpose of 
taking possession. He leaves behind him 
his wife and infant, in the care of his aunt 
and godmother, Bfrs Lechmere. In the 
same house is a young woman, friiom he 
had seduced, previous to his marriage, and 
by whom he had also a son. On his return, 
he finds his wife dead, and, what is worse, 
he is informed by his aunt, that she had 
been unfaithful, and this information is con« 
firmed by the oath of the young woman 



rets, as the impudent fabricator of the ad- abovementioned, Abigfail Fray. The mo- 



ventures of Dambeiger did through the 
centre of Africa, describing successive 
hordes of Boshmen, as identical as so many 
troops of buffaloes, and successive kraals 
of Hottentots, which, like the bee-hive and 
the bird's nest, evinced the unerring na- 
ture of the instinct of their framers. With 
just to much knowledge of sunshine, as they 
could obtain through the medium of the 
smoke of a metropolis, they dwelt for pages 
upon the glories of an Italian sky, and iMib- 
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tive of the fomer in fabricating this story, 
for it proves to be unfounded, was, by dimin- 
ishing his sorrow for the loss of his wife, to 
render him more susceptible of the chara» 
of her daughter, whom she was ambitious of 
beholding as the la^ of a baronet, and the 
head of &e house of Lincoln. The latter^, 
on her part, hoped to regain her former 
hold on his affections, and become Ladj 
Lincoln herself. Both seem to have for- 
gotten die proverbial thanklessncss of th6 
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office orabearerorill-Dews,aDd both expe- 
rienced thecorrectaeuortheada^ Inatead 
of restoring- Lincoln's cbeerfulneas, fher nn- 
■etlled his reason ; and, after rarioiis adven- 
turCB.he becomes the tenant □faprivalcmail- 
boii»e in England. AAertbc lapse of some 
jean, bis legitimate son, Lionel, gves thither, 
l>ecoroea an officer In the British service, and 
returna to Boston, a short time previous to 
the commencement of the reroluiiooar; 
war, accompanied b; bis father, who had 
GontriTed to acape from his confiaenient 
He ia unknown, bowerer, to his son, who 
bas not seen him (or fineen ^ean. His 
Innacy, it maj be observed. Is of a partial 
kind, and is not suspected, bein^ priocipallf 
■bown b; an eitrava^nt zeal for liberty, 
which was not likeljto be considered mad- 
nets in Boston fiftj years ago. The work 
opens with the arrival of their vessel, and 
a description of the town and barboiir, 
the former occupied bj a military gturison, 
and deprived of iti corameicial bustle, by 
the well knoivD closure of the port, io con- 
sequence of the refractory disposition ofils 
inhabitants. Prom this description we shall 
make our first extract. 
The riHindFd hci^Ii or Dorrhntei were isdiknt 

CJrr light wpn 
^ lag the «Mn 
e iilandt, whicb clunrred 
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wilted I Ueicy oa pooc Job! Oh! you mtkc bis 
' the bnn from fba mulioaus knavf.' in- 



ofthe e: 
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I or the churcbei, liiidg out 
of the deep thadonn or the lown, with their vsuei 
gllnering io the ■Dn.betow. while ■ few nyi o[ 
ilioug light were dancing about the black beacon, 
which ream) itwlf high abore tht conlcsl peak 

(bat took its namefroin the r- ' — 

porting ih 
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! the lUDunlti of tbeir tow linei ofi 
yet glowii« with the nwrki ol^div. From each ol 
theie lullen itaipi, fmn the low loniGcaCiiD wbich 
raieabote i small iiLsnd deep in the bey. and fiom 
TuiouB elevation] In the town liirlf.lbe bn»id,iilh j 
SMt of the flag of Eoglnnd were yet waving In the 
cuirenu of the pauing air. The youitg mau was 
inildeDly Biniied from gating at thfi iceDe, hy the 
quick reports of the evening guna, and while tiia 
eyei were yet tracing the dficenl of the proud 
symbolt of Ihe British power, from their reiperlite 
place! of display, be fell hii arm convulsively 
prciied by Ibe band of tail aged fellow-pa isenger. 

The passengers were hardly landed on 
the wharf, when they are introdnced to the 
knowledge of a person who makes a prin- 
cipal figure in these volumes, in Ibe follow- 
ing spirited and hif^hlj dramatic manner. 

The reply of the youth nai inteimpted by sud- 
den and violent ihneks. that bum rudely on tht 
Btillueitofthe place, chining the veryblaacioflbate 
who heard then, wilhtheii pittousaenk. Hie quick 
. and severe IiIdhs of a lath were blended uith tbe 
exclainalioa) of the luHrrei, ami luile oathi, with 

io the upinat, which appesrvEl to be al no great dis- 
tance. By n coimuon impvlw, the wnole party 
tnoke away btim the spiil, nud moved nulilly uu 
, the «h»rf in llie direclioq of Ibc- « ■ ' ■ 
appiaache<l the buililingii, a uou| 
leded araunil the auin who Ihus btidietlw cburoi 
of rvonlnj by his cries inieirupling hia ivailingt 
wtih Iheit ribaldry, amr encouraging hit tormentor? 

' Merry, mercy, for (he sake of the blessed Gml. 
bavemem.aoddon'lkill Job!' ag^a itaneked the 
taJUnri 'Job willnmyoui aViitU! Job tsbiU- 
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the health of his majeiriy !' 

'Job does with him good beaith— Job loves the 
king, only Job don't lave rum.' 

'nie officer bad approictied » nigh as to perceive 
that Ibe whole Irene was onFofdisordiTatu) abuse. 
andpotUogaiidallie crowd of excilnl and derii.iog ! 
soldiers, who composcii the throng he broke u ooce 
into the centre of the circle. 

Tbii half-witted Job U rescued from the 
soldiers bj Mdjor Lincoln, and proves, in 
the sequel, to be the sod of the baronet by 
Abigail Fray. He conducts them both to 
the well known triangular warehouse in 
Uock Square, then useless, of course, for 
its original purpose, and serving as a city i 
of refuge for hia wretched motber. She ' 
testifies some alarm al the sound of the ' 
baronet's voice, but docs not recognise him, 
and ho takes up his abode without ccreiao- 
nj in the warehouse. Major Lincoln is 
conducted to the house of Mrs Lechmere, 
ID TreiDoDl Street, the same that is now 
standing, and celebrated as tbe residence 
of Sir Henry Vane nearly two centuries 
ago. Her« be i* intraduced to tbe princi- 
pal females of the star}, Cecil Djnevor, 
the grandchild of Mrs Lechmere, and 
Agnes Danfurtbi her cousin ; the latter a 
bitter whig, who regards him, of course, 
with some coolness. Afler > reasonable 
interim, he falls in love with Cecil, and ac- 
couipanies the troops on their disastrous 
eipeditioD to Concord. He is also present 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, where he re- 
ceives a wound which conlioes him to his 
bed for many months. His love ia no way 
diminished by the attentions of Cecil, dur- 
ing this penod, and his marriage follows 
hard upon his recovery. It is attended 
with disastrous omens, and their return 
from cbureb precedes tbe death of Mrs 
Lechmere, who has likewise been ill for 
some time, but a few minutes. The scene 
at her death-bed, at which the baronet sud- 
denly appears, works upon tbe nerves of 
Ui^r Lincoln, and he is persuaded, in the 
fever of the moment and for a purpose 
which we have not room to explain, to ac- 
company the maniac to tbe other side of 
the river, where he is taken prisoner by the 
Americans, and where we shall leave him 
for the present and return to TremonI 
Street. Here the bride, thus unaccoimia- 
bly deserted by her husband, is in a state to 
be easier imagined than described. She 
is encouraged to follow him, by the ar- 
rival of the keeper of the baronet, who 
had made a voyage to America in pureuit 
of him. They paai over to tbe American 
camp, and find M^ijur Liocola at VV ashiog- 
ton's quartere. By the asalGtancu of tht 
baEonet, who is JQ high faiour with the 
Americans, he is enabled to escape, and. 
dflcr some difficulties, tbcy again arrive in 
Boston, and proceed to the warehouse, tbi. n 
occupied by Abig-«il Pray, her idtot son, 
who is dying with the small-pox, and a 
friend of M:ijor Lincoln. Thu dtalb of 
Job is followed by his mother's repentant 
i'onfe»BiooofherfoniitrptrJL.rj,lhtri;by fv-' 
citing the far; of tbe maniac to a degree ' 



which would have been fatal to her, but 
for the sudden appearance of the keeper 
abovcmentiuaed, who is immedialely at- 
tacked, thrown down, and neariy stningled 
by the baranet, from whom he can only cz- 
ticate himself by repeated stabs. He es- 
capes, his antagonist dits in a few moneDli, 
and the slorj closes with the departure of 
Liotiel and Cecil for England, and the 
evacuation of Boston hj the British. ^ 
Beside t>ie characten principally criP 
cemed in the conduct of Llie main action, 
there are variou» accessories, who are by 
no means the least inierealiog. Dennis 
MTuse, an Irish grenadier officer, aiM 
Peter Polwarth, a corpulent captain, iland 
in the front rank ajoong these ; and with 
respect to the former we only regr«t 
that tbe antbor should have fonnd it 
necessary to kill him, in the first wl- 
nme. We think the character of MTtne, 
and that of Setb Sage, the Yankee Und- 
lord, among the author's happiest eSbrts. 
That of Polwarth, though on the whole 
very well executed, is sometimes, to me a 
word from the Captain's own vocabulair, a 
Utile " overdone." This excess of colouring 
is indeed one of Mr Cooper's faolts, hot it i* 
one that experience will niend, and is veir 
diOerent in that particular, firam its op|». 
lite, tameneas. in fact, he has been thus 
improviog in each successive work ; there 
is less caricature in the one before na, than 
in the preceding. We are enabled, in a 
single extract, to give a specimen of the 
three characters abovementioned, a* weU 
as of the spirit with wbich the disJogue 
of tbe work is conducted. 

M'FUK n-ss tested al a table, with a IndicnliB 
airof oiBfiiterial aulhorit;, while Polwarth beld a 



whicb appeared to partake of itas 



10 have been commilted in Ihe field of baltle. ^- 
norant thai his laodlotd had not received the txneil 
of the late e:cchange, and cuikius (o kuciw what all 



Lioael di 



B fttrnds might ilgiujy. 



Lioael dropped his pen, and bslened to tbe 
ceeding dialngoe. 

'How answer to vourofcncei, ihoa lilly fellow, 
nilh a vriie name.' M'Fute conunenced, in a vuka 
that did not fail, by its harsh cadences, to cieatt 
tome nf thai awe. which, by the enrtssion of tbe 
ipeaker's eye, ri would leem he laboured to pro- 
(in(« — 'speak mil vith the freedom of a man, aad 
the campuncdons of a Chrittian. if you havB ihcn. 
Why thovld I not send you at once to Inland, that 
ye may gel jour deserti on three piecei of timber, 
tbe one being laid cross-vise Sir (be sake of conve- 
nience. If you have a conirarj reaion, beitow it 
without delay, for Ihe love yoo bear your own 

The wagu did nol altogethei fail in their otnect, 
Selh beimjing a good rieal more uneaiineit than it 

of iincomm™ peiil. After clearing his tfaioat. and 
looking ahoul him, to galher from Ihe eyei «f dka 

speclBtoTB which w.-.y their lympathi " 

answered witli a very commendable 

' Uetauw il's aa'in all law." 

' Have rfone with your interminable petplexitiH ■ 
oftivplaw,' cried M'Kuie. ' and do not Wber bon- 
e?l genili^men with its knavery. la if ihey were do 
oinrc than so many protlon in big wigi ! 'tis the 
ao-peJ )ou should be Uiinklng of, j-ou godless repio- 
■"■■■ -...-=--.- • you wiU jetBwke, 



re day. ma 



II hidecent hurry.' 



VaS VMITUDBTATDS tiZTCaART aAIBTTE. 



•To your purpoM, Mac,' inienupiBd Polnwnh. 
whopcrciivedihmliheenmiofeelinpDfhiifrieod 
were brginnini; almd; to l«d him fro.n Ibedcbind 
poini ; ' or 1 will propound the miltci m^HlT. la a 
itylc ihu TOuld dn cndii la t nMuluniu cuuD- 

' Thr nundamutrt are all ag'in th« charter, and 
tta> law loo,' coolioued Seth, nboie or ~ 



TDore dimllf upn 



hii pnli-ical priaci|il«i 

coni'incing that if mi _ , . 

opholding tivm. ttarc vlU be gml diMiirtEUicu, ir 
poi n uio'prr fighl in ibe tend < lot llie wbule c«un- 
tr; ii m a blue !' 

'ObluriMDi:e>. Iliou iiomorahle iniquityi Ihou 
quieliiHUrin!' nnmlM'FuM; ' do y« call a fii;Ut 
of K day a riutnibuKi, or do tb lai'm skulking 
behind fincM. mid Lsyins tbe muulc of a mna' ' 
on (he brad of Job Pny, nod the bench oi 



niuUea 



Me melhodof fighting; Nowauiweime 

10 the iruth.and dii.Uiin nil lying, ■■ ye would'ating 
nn J thing biii cod on a Saiutday, wlw w«w ihe two 

milbnuniu liluaiion imoi^the mullenitbit 1 have 
detailed to you ^ 

'PanJoome, cspiajn WFufC," old Poliranh. ' if 
I uy tliU your leal and indignaiioo run ilirail of 
year diacreiioD. If wi alarm tlw prlnoei in Ihii 
manner, we may drfnit the »ndi of juslice. Bfiides 
lir.thfitaiia rtllicuan contained in jour language, 
10 which I nuit ditunt. A ml imi it not to be 
deipiied, eapecially when tetved up in a wrapper, 
and belK-aen Iwo coiner fiihra lire writ tiw steaio— 
I liara bad my prl»»ie nieditaiioni on the (object of 

Ktliof up a Saturday'! club, in orrisi to enjoy (he 
unty of the Hay, and for imprOTing the cookery 

' And let me rell you, captain Polwartb,' rclunied 
the grenadier, rocking bif eye fiercely at Ihe other. 
'tbtlynur rpicurenu propeuliiei Irad you to ihe 
Teige of cannlbaliimi for Hire it may be called 
Aat, when you i|ieak of 'alinp while Ihe life of 



ellow ^tx 



*1 conclude,' ioiempled Snh,who nu greatly 
averK to all quarreling, and who Uwught be law 
the lymplonii of a breach lielweeohiijudgei, 'the 
captain wiilin to know who the two men were Ibat 
fired on bim a ihort time before be got the hit In 
the ■hnuldei'' 

' A ihoil lime, ye marvelloni hypocrite '. — 'cwti 
u quick ai a pop and ilap could make il' 

' Peihapr there might be ume miiiake. for a great 
many of the Iroopi uere much diwaiied — ' 

'Do ye iniinuate that I goidiuaE before the ene- 
mie. ofmy king;' roarort the grenadier— 'Harkye, 
Mitler Sage. I uk you in a grnlecl way, who Ihe 
two men were that lired on me. In Ihe manner >ta- 
a man may lire of pulling 

-' I pretty much conclude Ihal they— the 
captain ii lure Ibe place be meiniwujun beyond 

d Polwutb, ' who 



queitioni which ai 

'Why,- returned Seth, w 
premhcatioa, eediewed, w 



ta well to devote to an unforlunite being 
of that deicription. His appearance, 
when aiaaulted bj ibe greaadien, in 
Ihe aecond volinne, ia bi^hlj dramatic, 
but *e hope the condnct of the grena- 
dien tfaemielTea on that occaaion baa little 
fouodatioii in nature. The original of tbji 
cbaracter we auppoie to hare beea an 
ideot, who went by the aiagnlar name of 
Jobnnj Yanki, aiiil wbo waa «hot bj tbe 
Britiih troopa on their return frain Con- 
oord, u he stood, waTinr hia bat in triumph, 
on a itone waU. 

TbepeculiarstatBorthe conntir and tbe 
feelings of tbe colonitti ; the nifbt-march 
of Ihe tmopa to Lesinglan and tbeir di*- 
aatroua retreat ; the battle and Btonn of Ibe 
Bunker Hill redoubt; and the circuoutan- 
ceB of a beiieg«d town, aj« all deicribed 
I with force, feeling:, and apirit In abort, 
, Mr Cooper haa Mlected. in thli initance, a 
period and a anbject replete inth intereit, 
and haa done great jmtice to both. 

The tollowin^f extract ia fioia Hie ac> 
count of the retreat from Concord. 

'On — on with iha adnncel' cried fifty TOicet 
out of the cloud of laake and dnl thai wu mov- 
ing up tbe bill, on wboae aide Ibii anenunier oc- 

Ib thii manner tha war conijnuad to roll ilowly 
onM-ard, followinc the weary and heavy footnept 
of the loldlery, «Aio had now nnled fbt many mllee. 
mrrounded by tbe din of bnnle, and laavlu in their 
path Ibe bloudy impieHioni of tbeir fcotalepa. 
Lionel wa* enabled (0 (face tbril rOBlB. &r towaidi 
die north, by the bright red apuO. which Uy acal- 
Irrcd In alarming nuniben along the highway, and 
In the ficlcit through which the troopa occailoBtQy 
raovHl. He even foimil dm*. In the huervala of 
n*t, to note tbe diflereoca hi the ebaiaclcri of Ibc 
combatant!. WheDerer tba grooiMl or tbe cin 
■taocet admined of ■ ngoUi attack, Ibe dying 
&lence of tha tmopi would Kem rertond, 

Ihey moved on to tbe charge with die bold 

riage which high ^Kipline loi|rim. rending tba ur 
Bilb ibmiia. while ibeir •neniei melted before 
Iheir power iaioilaniUeDca, nevai ceaai 
their waapooi bowsvai, widi an espeiti 

rendered litem doubly dangetoui. 'Tbe < 

of the columai frrqaeollT tnought the troopa over 

gtourul that had been ihaTpIy comeited lo front, 

and the vidiioi of tbeee ibon 

der the eyu of the deiachment. 

to mm a deaf ear lo Ilia cii« and pnyen of maay 

wounded eoldien, who, with horror — ■■ -'-— 

fear written on every Tealure of Ibei 

cea, were tha helpleii witneitei of tbe relrxatiu 

"" -' ■^-' '- On the other bandTthe 

d. renrding the 
and Indii-- - 



lAinLiof 



burled hll lOweli in th. , 

diuppeairA in the smoke that enveloped n body of 
the grenadier*, waving hti iwoid on h%b, and 
■iiouiing — 
' On — puth OB with the idvaiKa 1' 

The third, and tbe auccetsful attack of 
the troopa upon the defencM of Bunker 
'1111 ia thuj deacribed. 

Lionel bad token pou in hli ragiinent, bni marcb- 
ig on Ihe tkirt of tbe ooiiuon, be commanded a 
lew of n>«t a( ibe acana of battle. Id hit froM 
uved a battalion, reduced to a handful of men ia 
Lilt). Bebind tbeiecanie a puTf 
ante, from the ahippin^, led 1^ 






filei of their comnilei. 

detaolimer 
red I 
one body, Lionel polled 



apiieaiedtolookbr beyond hb individual ■uSgrinc. 
and ha p^ui 



of"b£ 



tbehct^ 

'I belie 

bit of your 



Seth yielded b 



ead lo ibia moment. 






Bgainii hini. and knowing, monover, thai Ihe gren- 
adier had Uierally made him a'prisoner in the fart 
of leatwia^ hii fire, be fagicioutly deLermined to 
nakr a menl of necei>liy, and candidly to ackiiowl- 
edK hit agency in inflicting tlie woundL Tlie ul- 
mmt. however, that hit canliont bahili would per- 



Ttie character of Job Praj ia well tup- 
portcd, tboii^ in our opinion, ho occupiei 
raliwr a laiger ibaie in the work, thao it 



dcDOtad Ibat Ibc bullet which 

Uff earth had aoticipalad the irmiitible 

time but a very few dayn. He had fallen on hii 
back, and bii glazed eye eipreueil, even in death. 

"'"■ ■ " meot he had fell while liring; and 

continued to grnip the fim-lock, 




«ghl. fo 



I fallowed tbe 
imoMM ■ 



dejected Neabiit and hl> ooin. i 
Lionel looked in vain far tba feaui 
natured Polwnrth. Similar columna marched on 
their rlghl aod left. encliUng three tidei of the re- 
doubt by their batlalioni. 

A lew minulei brought him in full view of that 
humble and snliuihed mound of earth, for Ibe poa> 
n of which ao miKb blood bad that day beea 
in rain. It lay. at before, itill ai if none 
breathed within ite bofom, though a terrific row of 
i]b"i were arrayed along ite top. failoivlDg the 
nentt of the approaching eolomni, ai Ihe 
eyei of tlie imagiaarv charmertof oar own wiMer- 
neiiare laid la watch titeirvietimi. A* tba nproai 
a( tbe artillery anin grew fainter, the craih of tail- 
ing UtMU, and Ihe appalling loundi of the conRa- 
gration, on Ibeir left, became mora aadible. In» 

1 volume! of black imoke itiuad from tbn 

derin^ mini, and bellying ouiwanl. Ibid be- 
yond Ibid, n overhung the work in a hideon! cloud, 
caailng iu gloomy ibadow acrO!i llie place of 

A ilrong column wai now !een aicendli^ at if 
vm oul Iha burning town, and ihe advance of the 

'hole became quick and iplriled. A low call ran 
iioi^h tbe plaloona, lo note iha tuked weapon! of 
ieiradircr*ariei,and it wai Ibllowed by the cry of 
To tbe bayoaei ! lo die bayonet !' 
' Hurrah '. for tbe Royal Itieh 1' ahouted M'Fute, 
t tiM bead of Ihe dark coluom &om the conilagit- 



people will teach 'em lb 
Men think al mch mc 



toBrewl'ii Ihe 

I tbe rapidity of 
lightning, and Lionel had even ftncied liia coai- 
radea in poieettlon of the work, when the terrible 
itream ot fire Badwd in the laoet of the men In 

' Puih on with the th,' cried the valeta^ lla< 

Hx of Marine^-- pnah on, ot i, IBtb will gel the 
honour of Ibe day !' 

■ We cannot,' murmured the aoUien of the 
— Ih; ■ their fire ii too heavy I' 

' Then break, and let Ihe mariaei pau throq|h 

The leeble battalion melted awa^, and Ibe wai- 



ifihe d 



1. trained to confiict 



hand, iprang forward, i 

placee. The Americans, exnauiiea oi men ammn- 
nidon. now lunkuillenly back, a few hulling itoaee 
al Iheir foei, in deiperste Indignaiion. The canaon 
of the Brlliih had been broi^l lo enfilade theil 
short hreait-ivotk. which wa! no longer tenable ; 
and a! the columas ipproaclied cloier to the low 
rampart, it became a mutual protection to tbe ad- 

'Hunah! for tbe Ro}'al IriihT agaui ihODled 
MTuie, nisbing up to the trilling aicmt, which 
wai bul of liule more than his own belgbL 

' Hurrah !' repeated Pitcaim, waving bii nrard 
angle of ilw work -'the day'i our 

One more iheel of flame itiuod out of ttw boioiu 



THB UHITBD ITATBI lUTBKAIlT •AlBTTS* 



or the wock, and all Ihow bran ntto, wbobld 
cmalaled the example! nf theii offiMrt, were iwepi 
awa;, ■> (bougb a wbirlwind bad paned aJon|>. 
Themnadifr gaie hii vfar^iry ooca moie b«ftffi> 
ba pitched headlong among bii enemieii whili^ 
ntcaim TeU tack into the am) of hi) on child. 
The iry of ■ forward, 411h,' ninsibrough their rani-s. 
and ia their tnro Ihia veienn battalion oUanlly 
mounted the rampuu. In the ihallow ditcb lioae] 
nu»d the dying mariiiB, and cai^httlie dying tad 
Seipai ring look from hii eyei, abd in anolberiri- 
■tun be found himaelf in the pieience of hii ft>*^. 
Ai company fallowed compaoy into the deftncele-- 
iedaubt.Ibe Americau lullenly niired by iti reai. 
kcepiu ih* banneti of tbs •oldieri at bay 
dnbb^ - ■-■■ ' -' ~- """' 



When llif 

Mbanrtmen 

from the bauahnni 



V gaihering i 

■ide>. A aeetie of wiM aod MTag* eooTaiioa then 
■nccNded tothaorderof the fight, and many btal 
blow* wen |ivea and taken, the arflte nitderin^ 
Uh) me of fir«4Riu nearly impoidbla lor wrero! 

But Id do place, ai hai been demoDitrat- 
«d Id the Pilot, i* Mr Cooper lo much at 
bome, aiamon^lbeaoDiof Nepluoe. Tlie 
young' midihipmaD, though present but far a 
lew pages, i« diitinpiiahed by those master 
\j touches, which mark the favourite sub- 
ject of aa artist The execution of the va 
rioua charactenuaf couneuiMquaL That 
of Burfoyne particniarl;, ire r^aid as a 

We had marked aeveral faults of (Dinar 
imporlaDce in the course of two several 
perusAts of this work ; Ihej are priDcipalj^ 
boireTer of a kind, which bU been noticed 
in various criticismi of his preceding woil»'. 
We are, morever, glad to avail ourselves ol 
the excuse aflbrded us by the consideration 
of the space already occupied by this ani 
cle to omit this disagreeable pa K of our 
office. Wo trust that our readers will find 
the eslracts from this work auOlcientlj- in- 
teretting to compensate the omissioo ol 
the strictures, whoae place they have an- 
ticipated. It reroaiiu for us onlj to My a 
few words of the relative merits of this, 
when compared with the former works ol 
the same author. Considered as a woi^ of 
genius it ii perhaps superior to the Spy, 
and inferior to the Pioneers or the Pilul, 
while in point of literary execution it ex- 
cel* them all; and if it shall be decided u> 
be leu interesting on the whole than Ujc 
two latter, it must be admitted that it con- 
tains fewer parts that are abwlulelv tedi- 
ous, and fewer olfencei against good taste. 
We hope he may find, in the remaining 

Cvinces, subjects at good as that afibrdeil 
the " Bdj Colony," and we have no 
doubt be will use them to as good purpose. 



ThtHttmaaHtHTi. New York. 1S36. ISmo. 

This book belong to a peculiar class, and 
is distinctly marked wilh thet-baracleristiis 
of that class. Ikirgc editions of such work^ 
as Ihe "Ljghts und Shadows of Scottish 
Life," "The Steam Boat," "Adam Blair," 
fcc have bund many and ready purchaaL-rs 
both in Great Britain and here, and Ihcy 
ar« well known to all novel-rcadeia;— , 
word which has becoaw almost coeKtensLvc 



with Coleridge's pet phrase, " the reading: 
public" We cantMt speak of one of thifiii 
withoutspeakingof all; and their pec ulia ri- 
des, with thespace they fill in modern iitura- 
lore, make them worthy of some notice. 

All lale-maker* by profession,, must love 
Ihe marvellous ; but the authors of these 
works diSer from their fetlow-wunderers in 
Uie land of fiction, in the character of thin 
jiropcniity. They seek the marvellous 
dameslly, obstinately ; but they neck ihat 
irhich is straikge in sentiment and pussion, 
and not in circumstance and inciilcnr ; ilicy 
affect the wonders of the world tcilhxn, and 
tiuaytbemaelvesfarleaswithexteiraal Ihingi. 
Love is in their works, as in all oChura of ilie 
imaginatioii, a master passion, and all or al- 
most all the interest of Ibe tale is toonecled 
nilhit; bnt they speak almost exclusively 
of Ihe working! of this passion, of Ibe form^ 
it assumes, the thoughts and (eelingB which 
grow out of it, and its growth, and progrccs. 
and power in the heart But little elfort is 
employed to make the events which ocra- 
' in it, or disturb or prosper it, inttrciitiDg 
themselves. The story is impurUnl only' 
as it is the foundation for the deBcriplions. 
In thia respect they may not seem to dilfcr 
from all the best modem novels ; hui in the 
Waverley novels — to take them as au in- 
stance — the descriptions are, and arc in- 
tended to be, of exciting and natural 
character. The power of the author of 
these tales, is manifested in the trutli and 
Ibrce with which he portrays. Dot merely 
possible, but probable passions, and shoivB 
them io their effects. His best rharaclers 
are singular from their strength cjr peculiar 
tniits; but they are all such as tlit^ circnm 
stances In which they live and nliirli have 
brroed them, may well make of hiuiian be- 
ings. But the writers of the works ivliidi 
fnrm that class to which the bcuk now un- 
der notice belongs, make their heroes and 
heroines lore and hate, and hope aiid fear, 
and enjoy and suffer excenively, that is, far 
beyono the occasion. Scott makes his peo- 
ple act out their feelings ; bat these wntcra 
make thein talk about them. To close Ihia 
contrast, we should say, that Scott seeks for 
that which is striking in the true and prob- 
able, and endeavour* to paint it truly and 
forcibly; while these writenaimaldcscnb- 
ing eloquently state sot the mind autl heart 
which ate uncommon, and indicate extra- 
ordinary intellectual and mor^ eonetilu- 
tlons, and owe most of their interest to their 
•tmngoDess. 

Theirgrealwaolisoftrulh and simplicity; 
anil yet Ibey suppose, or afleel to supposCi 
that they are true to nature and simple as 
children. They love external Datiire, and 
are delighted wiih natural objects altogether 
beyond meaiure. We do not doubt, that 
in the love and pleasure which they so 
le'iemenlly and perpetually express, there 
IS much sincerity; but we give them crtdit 
tor mingling with it a sufficiency of alTeiita- 
tion. Rainbows and flower* are beautiful, 
but they are fleeting Ihiogs, and Ibe joy 
which Uieir presence may give is hardly 
worth living for altogether; and though 
, green field* an tut to look upon, one 



babble about them quite too much. Tkey 
claim to be exquisitely alive to beauty of 
-\\ kinds, and rave about things sweet and 
ivel; without stint ; but llieir devotion to 
Ihe tender iDd pretty ia nut true to oatiire, 
or rather it belongs to a poor, we^ikiy, 
sickened nature ;— moreover the beaulj 
which they do affect, is not of the purest 
and nobli^Bl kind ; they would think the 
Uedicean Venus improved by putting a 
delicate peach blown upon her cLetk, uii4 
1 rosebud to her nose, and dropping her, 
eyelids with an expression of melancholy 
tenderness. So, too, their language is tor 
the most part quaint and a^t^ ; Ibej 
seek for obeolete words and idioms, bmI 
have pet grates, and are a little apt !• 
write as if an accumulation of strange and 
affected cipressioni was fine writing of the 
most original character. Nevertheless large 
parts of many of their works are emineatly 
iteresting and eloquenL The reason of 
lis is, that some of these author* have 
minds of quite a superior order, and work 
bard in their vocation ; and every thing 
which bears Ihe distinct impress of a strong 
and original intellect, must be inlercstii^. 
But the efforts of thpae master mind* migtt, 
aa we think, have been made more produc> 
live of pleasure and profit to their reader* 
and to themselves; we have always believed 
that the popularity which these book* at- 
tained, was excessive, and ronld not be 
pemaneot 

The " Human Heart" seems to na jnst 
about equal in its literary menls to the 
avcrageof itsclas*. It contains eight tales, 
roost of which are abundantly old. For 
instance, the second story relates the in- 
famous brutality of Colonel Kirk, who se- 
duced the sister of a prisoner by Ihe promise 
of pardon for her brother, and show«l to her 
the corpse of thai brother, hanging ftooi 
the gallows, when she had fulfilled her ex- 
tort^ promise. But Ihe last tale is the 
most singular, and to m the most intervst- 
ing. It is founded upon, or rather suggested 
by the following passage of an old book. 

■ I opce did bean of a great foreiga lord, who was 
bauDted by a taott itrange phantmn, the presence 
of which was n dreadful, thai it drove him bi ths 
lime 10 cnadneise. Some foike would tay that tbs 
noblcDian did only >ee himKlf. or that hii cour.tencs 
did appear before hii evei in a human shape. — 
iSierefore. young men. I wonld admonish ye. la 
the voidi of tbe lesnied Matter Burton, to bethink 
yonnelvaii Ibal " after many pleasant daies, and 
fortunaie adventnrei, and merry tidrs. this coi^ 
science doth nnt at lafl arreil ui.— As Ihe prodigal 
(on had ilaialy fan, nreet music, al fint, merry con^ 
pany. jovial enlenainu»nt. hut s cruel rcckoniBg in 

■ Tlu Fnnr Mmi't ImHnfGtaM.' 
It exhibits rather more endeavoar after 
fierce and stent emotion, and strong de- 
scription, than is usual with writer* of thi* 
class; but it will serve rcasonabi] well to 
illustrate the cbaracterislics of this book 
and it* brethren ; and as il may also amiise 
our readers, we shall make a long extract 
from II. 

I had been ill almost unto deaih. I awake hiia 
constiouineu iiuiDy long, weary honrt bcSue I 
coutfl speak, and I saw about my lied many plen^ 
ii^ IWBsi I oottU jnit disliivilih thai tbcir gar^ 
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nients were tho«« of vomc rplit^ioa^ orier. Ont* of 
thcai. whitfc countcaancc was very milil, w-iose 
voice WHS liki' gentte music, would soiuetiincs staml 
and i^aze upon idp, or touch my liurniiu; bandi with 
her iioft, cool jnijers. She was tlie sujierior of the 
si<terhnod, and had lived since her youth (a period 
of thirty yearN) within thai convent They quitted 
the room, an<l for the first time the phantom pp- 
poarvii. He stood t>eRide ihu bed in my own form. 




Ill an i pale he seemed, but the workin;;of a Ktron>£.'r solitude— tlic phantom weut vith me. Once, u hen 
power than sickness was seeu upon his face He I walking on the shore of the Mediterranean, far fnun 



sat do^vn on the bed clone to me. I had no fear of 
Iijinat first, hut I shrunk away rather in anger than 
affrifl;ht — I was then in a strangely confu<(ed state. 
I fiU into a heavy sleep, but a low, distinct voice 



the |)hHntoin would approach me and link his arm 1 never bad a thought of marrying, till 1 beheld a 
within mine, and look round at the company, and youna foreigner, an English maiden of high rank, 
then point its fiiiftcr in my face, and say, *Tliey are who nad oome to Naples for the recovery of her 
oil starin>; at us. Such a reality was attache:! to health. 1 beheld her for the first lime sitting in one 
his presence, that I could never for the time per- of the marble porticoes of my own palace, and my 
RU'iilc myself ^e were not ob^terved.—l iled to itcart whispered to nie with a tumultuous enthu- 

siatim, that she should become the mistress of tlic 
abode she thus graced with her presence The 



any abode of man. with a broad barren heath on one Lady CSertmde L had accompanied her father 

side of m(% an 1 the boundless ocean on the other, I and some Italian noblemen to see a celebrated pic- 
perceived a little boat rocking to ami fro on the ture by Corregi^io, then in my passession. Slie had 
cal-ii wavKs ; two men were in it, and struck, 1 sup- been ratlier Citigued in ascending the beautiful emi* 
soon awoke me, and 1 beheld tlie same figure sitting | pose, by the ricimess of my dress, they landed, and nence on which my palace stood, and had sat down 
beside me. As my eyes opened, he drew closer ' attempted to rob me. I slew tlicro both ; and, in a portico overlooking the gloriou- BtLy. I liad 
and bent down his face over min€. I started up, I scarcely knowing what I flid, leaped into the empty never beheld so lovely a being. As I gazed upon 

boat, aud, raiKing the liMle sail, put out to sea. I her, 1 could almost have persuaded myself that kbe 
sailed on, far from the hight of any shore, and began , was some perfect sutue of Parian marble; her 
to hope that 1 should die upon the wide desokte delicately slender form— her white ganm-uts, flowr* 
waste of waters, i saw with delight the dark clouds ing ovr the marble pavement — her fair handt, 
gnthrring in heaps about the horizon, to ilie wind- ; clasped together and resting on her knees — her 
ward -I saw them spread m-er the whole sky. The \ pale sweet face, bending downward as if she had 
sea rose in mountains beneath me, or dasned the { oeen lost in some pleasing «lay-iiream. But there 
little boat into chasms of black and horrible depth. I needed not tlic deep dark blue of her eyes, the 
The lightning ruslicd in streams of pale and fbned i Mravy hair, many shades darker than tliat which is 
fire from above ; the thunder crackled, and roared | called liglit brown; there needed not the pale rose- 
in peals, which I thought would split the v orld ; colour of her parted lips, to tell me that I beheld no 



but the face was still close to mine ; and when, ex- 
hausted with the eflbrt, I dropped back on tho beil, 
it was bent over me, just aK before. 1 raised my 
Imnd to thrust it away, but tho phantom face could 
not be thrust away— it was even as the thin air. I 
ihut my eyes, but then I frit a damp an<l iqy breath- 
ing all over my face. I resisted no longer; a voice, 
in every tone my otvn voice, spake to me from lips 
that seemed also mine. J cannot remember the 
multitude of words which were }K>ured out in cease- 
less confusion into my cars, till my every sense was 
maddened — nay, till at h<>t 1 lay wholly stunned 
and senseless. Sometimes the voice ^i as loud with 
rage— sometimes the phantom placed its hanii upon 
my shoulders, and bent its face so close to mine, 
that I could feel it draw up tlie breath from my 
lungs, and stop tlieir motion; and tiien it \vliis|>cred 
its low deep cur««-s, till my heart folt blistered by 
them : — sometimes the mouth would open widely, 
and a loud and insulting laugh came pealing and 
rattling down the tluroat, till I raved with fury- 
then again the countenance would become calm, 
and beam all over with smiles, and sweet gentle 
tonee would scarce part the lips ; but every word 
that was spoken would be to describe some shame- 
less event of my in£unous life : ami then, if my rage 
burst out, the nee would smile, the voice whisper 
even more calmly— cahuly— calmly —ay, till tlie 
smile became a sneer, a cold, bitter, lieartless sneer. 

When I awoke again, I almost expected to see 
the face that seemed mine, but was not my o«ii, 
bent over me. It was not there, but night had 
come on, and the pale silvery moonshine streamed 
into my chamber. Some kind hand had opened the 
lattice, and placed on its sill a vase full of orange- 
flowers: the fresh cool air bathed all my heated 
fiice. and brought niih it the pure fragrance of the 
flowers. All was silent around me, till, with a 
gradual swell, a aweet and solemn music rose from 
the organ of the chauel, and tho clear liquid voices 
of the nuns blended into a rich stream of harmony. 
I felt too calm, too happy, ami with restless fear I 
rose up— I looked round tltecbamber- the face was 
nowhere to be seen. I laid down my head, and a 
shower of tears gushed from my eyes. My stMet 
were soothed, but my soul was not The voice that 
was mine, and yet not my own, spake as a friend 
speaks who is fcniful to disturb on^: ' I am here,' 
it said ; * you shall not mist me long.* • • • 

I lefl the convent when I was strong enough to 
depart: yet my illuess had greatly changed me. 
My former health seemed gone, I wtis an ahered 
man, and some said that I was mad I was not 
mail — but tlie sin« of my former life had taken 
fast hold on me. The phantom was with me at all 
hours, though invisible to every eye but mine : I 
was never at rest, ior during his absence my exis- 
tence soon liecame one agonizing dread of his ap- 
pearance He would brliiK before me, with minute 
exactness, evry scene of my past life, which I 
would have given worlds to have forgotten forever. 
//e was always, as I had b«>ru, the infamous hero 
of the scene, acting every look again with a truth 
that harrowed up my soul. If he did but l)eckon 
with his finder, I conld not refuse to obey him. I 
rushed into every sort of dtssipntion, but he accom- 
panied me ; and in tlie gayest circles of the court, 
even when the daughters of my sovereign were 
i-oflversiug aith me, I have seen the two l»nds on ' 



around me: hut the death I iongeci for was not 
nigh. The storm cleared away, and the litilo bark 
floated mimly upon the quiet waters. I began to 
think that the phantom h^id quitted me, but all sud- 
denly I beiield a liand clasped about tiie side of the 
boat, and then the phantom climbed up leisurely 
into it, and sat down beside me. For days we 
drifted about upon the waveless sea, with a •'ky of 
dark and cloudless blue above us ; the pliantom all 
the time sitting in silence beside me. witii his eyes 
fixed on me— never turned from me. At last his 
presence was so insupportable that I sprans over- 
hoard. I was not drowned — I know not how it was, 
liut the boat came again between me and the waters ; 
and the phantom, clasping the si<lc, climbed in, and 
sat down by nie. He broke silence then, and said, 
' Despair, hut not death!' As he spoke, I felt the 
whole face of the sea sinking under me, and with 
the sinking of the smooth shming waters, the boat 
sank also : lower and lower, deeper and deeper it 
sank, till, at a great distance, a ridge of black rocks 
was gradually revealed, enclosing the waters on all 
sides. The boat itself sank ikh an inch in the sea, 
but the waters continued slowly sinking, till the 
dark rocJis had risen like the Alps around us; nay, 
even till I could look up, as from the bottom of a 
narrow well, aiid see the stars glittering as at mid- 
night. The phantom laughed at the consternation 
I betrayed. ' Hell is deeper !' he shouted loudly ; 
and his laogh and his wonJs were echoed over and 
over again from the black and stupendous rocks 
wliich enclosed us. I knew nothing more, till I 
found myself lying amid the shattered planks of the 
boat upon the shore of a foreign land. I started up, 
for a person was lying close beside me. 1 was for 
the moment all bewildere<l, but the person lying at 
my feet stretched his limbs, as one awaking from a 
heai^r slumber, and yawning, as he slowly tlirust 
away the thick long hair, which had &llen over his 
eyes, he looked full in my face and said. * I cannot 
sUep:' — I recognized at once ihe voice, the face, 
which were mine, yet not my own. » • • 
Again I returned to society, but not to the profli- 

fate companions with whom I had before asMKiated. 
was still little changed at neart, but I threw the veil 
of decorum over my public conduct. I furnished 
my long-deserted palacre at Naples with simple 
magnificence I hung the walls with the finest pic- 
tures I could purchase ; I adorned the t-olonnades 
with statues of immense price. I bought a valuable 
library, and devoted much of my time to reading. I 
soon gathered around me every intellectual luxury 
which my immense fortune coold command. My 
palace was the theme of universal admiration ; my 
past excesses began to be forgotten in the contem- 
plation of my present manner of life. My family, 
every one knew, was one of the noblest in Italy. 
My person (for I had entirely recovered my health) 



statue. I saw those eyes turned with the full gaze 
of their sofl lustre on me— I saw the rich, eloquent 
blood flutihing her cheek aiul lip as she spoke to 
me — I heard the voice which gave new sweetness 
to the musical accents of my own sweetest language. 
Tho Lady Gertrude was not displeased with the at- 
tentions which, from the first moment of our mcetr 
ing, I never ceased to pay to her. 

>>ot many months had passed away, when I be- 
held the gentle lady silting again under that marble 
r»riico which looked over the Bay of Naples ; and 
heard her whisper to me, that I was the dearest 
object of her afiiections on earth. I kissed her pure 
lips, for she was my wife, in answer to her express- 
ions of the tenderest affection that woman ever 
felt.— And was it possible, you will say, that I 
could be happy ? I was not happy ; but since my 
return to Italy, I had seldom seen the phantom, lie 
bad not left me, but I had almost begun to believe 
that I had been the victun of some mental delirium, 
and that the being I so dreaded had no actual exis- 
tence. He had only absented himself, to bring 
more poignant agony on his return. One evening 
my w:fe had retired to rest at an eariy hour, owing 
to the still delicate state of her health. I sat down 
near tho open lattice of her chamber, and having 
seen her sink into a gentle sleep, I took up a vol- 
ume of Ariosto, and I began to read. I had nmA 
but for a few minutes, when a voice spoke to me 
loudly. I looked up, and beheld the form that was 
mine, and yet not my. own, standii% erect before 
me with an attitude and look of insolent defiance i 
*Coroe with me, I need your jpresencc,* he ex^ 
claimed, still more loudh ; and I looked up to him 
with my finger on my lips, pointmg at the same 
time with the other bland to the bed cm whidi my 
wife lay sleeping * Oh ! do not fear,* replied the 
phantom, in a voice even louder than before, * I 
shall not disturb her— you know that I do not in- 
trude on any other but yourself. We are one,' 
he adde , as, unable to resist his commands, I fol- 
lowed him from the room. He led me on in silence, 
and we had scarcely passed through the wood of 
myrtles behind my palace, when I found myself on 
the road from Berlm to the village of Pankow.* 
Tlie phantom was at my side, but, horror-struck at 
perceiving whither he was leading me, I stopped 
and stood still, resolutely determined not to procceil 
a step farther. To my astonishment, the phantom 
did not notice me, and bis figure was soon lost 
among the trees beside the road. My determina- 
tion was soon clianged, when I heard loud and re- 
peated shrieks ; they proceeded from the direction 
in which the phantom had disappeared ; tliey were 
so piercing that they thrilled me through and 

* Pankow is about ten miles from Berlin, and is 
much fiftMiuented by company. 
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through. I passed swiftly onunnl among the | 
trees, and soou entered a little verdant plain, partly ! 
ov« rshadowed by lofty trees. The moonshine then ' 
nmde the S|M)t almost as li;;ht as it was durin;; the 
day. A considerable part of this, little plain was 
fully revealed, and I saw that the herbage henenth 
my feet had \wvn crushed down, appan-ntly hy the 
weis;ht of some burden which had Uevn drags:ed 
with difficulty over it. Years seemed to fly bick, 
and to restore a time which it tortured my soul to 
remember. I stopped a<^ain,and v^ould have turned 
hack, when tlie shrieks, which had ceased for a lit- 
tle while, huist out again close to me; and amid 
them 1 could distinguish the sound ofmy own name. 
I turned — ah! how can I describe the scene! A 
tall man stood l»efore me— he looked round on nie 
witli a horrid glance, as if furious at the interrup- 
tion of my presence— 1 saw ray own face — I saw 
iny own arm raised, a hunting-knife was rhsiied in 
the hand, reeking and dripping ^ ith blood — a young 
girl was stniggling at the knees of the phantom, j 
clinging to him with frantic gestures, and gapping 
and shrieking by tarns, as she strove to restrain or 
to avoid the forceful gashes of the gory knife.— I 
sprang forward— I flung myself upon the murder- 
ing fiend — with all the strength of my powerful 
liinlM I tore him from his victim — I wrenched the 
knife from his hand — but I — I myself was in his 
place — Christina was really struggliiig with me. — I 
felt the knife in my own hand, 1 felt her soft hands 
striving with me ; and her wild frantic shrieks were 
onl^ less appalling tlian the laugh of the fiend, 
which I heard behind me. All this lasted but a 
few moments — I had fled away — But ere I haft left 
the plain, the shrieks had stopped me again — What 
could I do but turn back P The same bloody slaugh- 
ter met my sr^hti 1 rushed forwanl again, and again 
found myself in tlie place of the fiend, with Christina 
dying beneath my hands. I tried to escape again, but 
I strove in vain. I was forced, by some irresistible 
power, to stand close to the murderer, who once 
turned round, looked full on me, and said verv 
calmly, * We arc one.' I was forced to see myself 
commit over again the horrid murder which i bad 
in fact perpetrated seven years before, n that verv 
spot, on a wretched girl, whose fidelity to mv illicit 
piassion I had suspected. 1 would not willingly 
dwell on such disgustingly dreadful details, bat I 
will conceal nothing from you.— All tliat in the 
blind, mad fury of my rage, 1 had before scarcely 
perceived, all that I remembered not till I beheld it 
repeated, every look, every gesture of my fury did 
1 behold acted over again by that form which was 
indeed mine — but I saw it all in cool blood — I stood 
almost as a calm spectator beside Christina and her - 
murderer. I saw her white rounded shoulders 
gashed with wounds — I saw one of her small hands 
split, literally split up from the fingers to the slender 
wrist, as she struggled to keep back the knife — I 
saw her flashing eyes shrink and close beneath the 
smoking bia<le ; and the dark gore bubble oat over 
ncr bosom; and her long hair ding dabMed togetJier 

in the pool of blood. 1 saw No, no—I can write 

no more of it— And all the while the eye of Him 
who died upon the cross to save my soul, was fixed 
upon roe — O ! as I write I can scarcely believe that 
I nave been what I was ! O my friend, if your feel- 
ings are now frozen with horror, if my own soul is 
now stnpified within me at the recollection of my 
infernal guilt, what must tlmt forgiving Saviour 
have felt, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity ! O branded and miserable Cain, my fel- 
lowship is with thee ! — 

When my wife opened her eyes, she beheld me 
still sitting near tlie open lattice, with the volume 
of Ariosto in ray band ; but dark clouds had gath- 
ered over tlio moon, and my features were not 
visible. 

I believe that my gentle wife never discovered 
the cause of my wretchedness Her health was so 
extremely delicate, tliat tlie bare idea of her being 
acquainted with the slate of my heart was ai^ish 
to me. Had she known that the stem round which 
she had entwined so closely, to which she clung 
witli every fibre of her devoted aflection ; had she 
known how deadly, how cankered that stem was, 
surely she would have withered there at once ! 



Ah ! I can never forget my holy and humble 
Gertrude I had Ion:; ceased to pray for myself, 
but when I l>ebeld my young and timid wife alon».' 
in a strange land with a husband who was too vile 
to be allowed even a corner of tliis fallen world ; 
when I licheld her perfect and confidine faith in 
me, I shuddered at her danger — I prayed for her, 
though I did not then dare to pray for myself. 1 
have lain prostrate on the ground in prayer for her, 
heart-broken and specddcss, for I seldom presumed 
to address with words the lieing whom I liad for- 
saken. I could not weep for myself but for her 
my eyes would l)e(:oiuo rivers of tears Her calm 
unsuspecting aflection. the mild humility, the simple 
truth of her character, the heart th.it was* so evident 
in all her conduct, endeared her to me — I had never 
met with such a perHon before — yet from the mo- 
ment that I called lier mine, one tliought had l»eea 
present with me — that I should lose her. liradu- 
ally, every power within me h:td been drawn over 
to this thought, and hung riveted upon iu The 
nourishment of every hope 1 cherished was drawn 
from the presence of my wife with me For a time 
I almost forgot the phantom. Had he appeared, 1 
sometimes thought 1 should liave scarcely heeded 
him. The dreaded time drew nigh: my wife was 
about to i>ecome a mother. I seldom quitted her 
side, and if I saw her cheek change colour, if 1 
perceived a slight expression of pain on her lip, 1 
was wretched. How often would she take my 
fevered hands in her own, and look up in my face 
with her c^ilm sweet smiles, and tell me not to fear 
for her ! Her look, her wonls, were but another 
pang for me. I could only sec in her a victim, a 
fair iimocent lamb about to be sacrifice<i. On the 
evening before the birth of my child, I was, as 
usual, in the apartment ofmy wife. She had never 
ap))eared to me so cheerful, so healthful, so entirely 
a creature of hope. 1 could not help frequently 
gazing on her, and saying to myselC * U is impos- 
sible that she can be suddenly taken from me. It 
will need months to break up, to disunite all that 
intermingled life c*f mind ami l)ody.*^My Gertrude 
seemed on that evenii^ to open all her heart to me. 
With modest and coiifiding tenderness, she spoke 
of her plans for her child. She told me how she 
longed to go with her husbaiid and his cliild, to 
her own green, happy England. She spoke of the 
days of her childhood. All her conversation leeroeil 
to breathe of hope, till suddenly observing my grave 
countenance, she stopped, and the tears rose into 
her eyes. She wept very quietly for a few minutes, 
and then said in a softer and sweeter voice, without 
raisins np her meek head, * Do not think, dearest 
that I have forgotten the blight which may fall upon 
all my earthly hopes. I do not think a day has passed 
since I first looked forward to the time which is 
now so near, no, not a single day in which I have 
not prayed ferrently to be prepared for a sudden 
call to another world. I think nry prayei-s have 
been beard, for I only prayed that Goifs will mijgbt 
be done with me, and I prayed in HU name by 
whom alone we can come into the presence of Our 
Father. Nay, my own husband, you must not be 
thus agitated ! Indeed, I am never less melancholy 
than when I speak of my religion, my hope, my 
peace I should call it All my cheerfulness flows 
nrom that one purest source,-!— I am rather wearied 
now,* she added, * and would sleep a little while in 
your arms; but first,' she said solemn :y, * dear 
Lorenzo, do kneel down beside me, as I cannot no'v 
kneel myself, and ofller up a short prayer for me. 1 
shall be calmer and happier, as I hear your voice,' 
I could not reply to this entreaty. I was silent, 
and my wife said timidly, * I fear my request ha • 
displeased you, but I thought you would foreive it 
I have never breathed the wish till now.* 1 felt m) 
heart melt with tenderness and shame, as I silently 
pressed my clieck to that of my gentle Genrude, 
and then knelt down close beside lier. Had 1 been 
alone, I think I could have prayed without difficult) 
for her ; but I now was as one deprived of speech. 
1 could only cover my face witli my bands anu 
weep like an infant. ' Nay, my ()eloved Lorenzo,' 
exclaimed my sweet wife, and' stooping flown, she 
kissed my forehead. — * I was wrong to distress you 
thus. Rue up : your tean will aKend to bcaven 



for me : they have a lietter eloquence with God than 
the best words. Ob! my Heavenly Father,*- -as 
She spake she rafsed her soft eyes towards heaven. 
* What a happy wife I am !* I rose up, liumble<l in my 
so'il, humbUd to the dust, feeling the deep bitterness 
of my own heart, mv face all cnmsoned with shame. 
I feh then ashamed of even the bei^t of my figure. 
I felt that my head was too near the lliroDP of Him 
whom 1 had insulted and despised. 1 beard some- 
thing move behind me in the dead silence— I looked 
round— The fresh evening; breeze bad merely over- 
set a crystal vase tm) full of flowers. Again I 
surted, for 1 tlwimlit I could distingui««h the phan- 
tom approaching from the farther end of the cham- 
ber— 1 gazed steadily — I had merely seen my own 
shadow on the wall. 

•My wii'e slept for some hours very calnily ; but 
before she awoke, I observed her whole coanSe- 
nance change, and at last she surted from her s1e«i^ 
and criod out with tne pan&s which had already 
overtaken her. I called hasuly to some of her at- 
tendants who were in the antechamber; uid r- 
signing my place to ber nurse, I stole softly fnNB hei 
room. Hour after liour passed away, and I was K 
times obliged almost to rush firom the aotechamber. 
to conceal from my wife the bursts of passionate 
grief which overwhelmed me. At last I head 
them move about quickly in the chamber: 1 dis- 
tinguished low and shivering groans ; once I heaxd 
tlic voice of my wife : * Oh. do not think of me,* ibe 
cried faintly, ' save my child !* 'Think only of \ our 
lady,— of saving my wife !* I called out with a lotr 
but firm voice. At that moment a piercing shriek 
thrilled through my u hole frame : I heard only~ 
' She is safe,* and rushed wild with joy from the 
room. I soon returned again, I stole on tiptoe ioio 
my wife's chamber, she seemed asleep, her &ce wu 
turned towards me. The nursf looked at me, and 
raised her hamis, as if to say, ' T!ieie is now no hope.* 
i gazed again on the palli.i and exhausted sleeper; 
once or twice she attempted to open her eyes, bat 
she was too feeble. I whispered who was near bee, 
and something like a smile faintly flickered over 
her features, and disturbed their fixed repose. I 
whispered to her again. 1 laid my fiice cioie t» 
the pillow. On my knees I remained I know mtt 
how long, watching for a btirrine of life upon hef 
face. Sometimes 1 thought 1 coiud perceive alight 
breathing between her lips, a twinkhng in the lostre 
of ber half-closed eyes. At last f touched her Cpi 
witli mine, they were cold and stiC M j child hid 
lived only a few minutefc. 

Many days had passed over me before I awoke 
from tins last affliction ; awoke in sonl,! shook] say» 
for to all appearance I suflbred little. I gave ordexi 
for the funeral of my wife and child with a cal» 
ness that astonished those about me; I foUoned 
their lifeless bodies to the grave ; I gave directioos 
to an artist of great celebnty for their manoBeaL 
I sketched the figures which I determined shooli 
be placed over the tomb ; my wife in almost die 
same simple attitude as when! firsc beheld bersil- 
tioa in the portico of my palace, except that kar 
little infint was lying iu her arms. I paid an iBh 
mense price t- the artist on the condition Chat tke 
monument should be erected in a few wertcs. I 
saw the tomb finished, and placed above the bodiei 
just as I had directed, with the fisw words, * Tkg 
*ciU he doMy^ graven deeply into the coU fawi 
marble, and I was satisfied. I then detennined t» 
leave Italy. I gave a general order that iny palaoi 
in Naples and all my other property shonM be sold. 
I had locked up the chamber ofmy wife laf 



they had removed her beloved corpse; -fladlmkli 

1 molfM 



apartaenls I«^ 



urmnged every thing for my departure, 

to spend my last evening ia that aparif — _ ^ 

dered that every visiter should be refnscd • 

tance to me, ana I then entered that dear chanber: 
the very air within it seemed still to breathe of hsr 
presence, — ^it seemed yet fragrant with that delintts 
jjurity which had been as peculiar to her peraoa m 
to her mind. The loose dress of white muslia* 
wliich she liad last worn, lay as when h had been 
carelessly thrown oS, on a low softi. 1 reniembfiii 
that she had been sitting on that same sofa ihi 
evening before her death : tlmt skie hid risim fnn 
it as I appeared. I sat down there aad wepi, fa 
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the first U:ae sUici- 1 hail lost her. My tears seemed 
to freshea the feeling* of my grief; every little 
cin umstancc which h id been li-ilf-obscured, h.ilf- 
forg^olico, in the late dull and slupitied sUte of my 
mind, now came forth in vivid colouring. I con- 
tinued to weep, an.l to press the lijjhi dress whirh 
my Gertrude had last worn, to ptoo my ears. VVuilc 
sitting there, I discovercti a small volume lying be- 
neath one of the cushions of the sofa, and I recol- 
lected that I had often set n it in the hands of my 
wife, rhf book wasi lying open, as If it had been 
just Uid down. I was struck by the peculiar rich- 
ness of the binding: the sides and back were cov- 
ered with green velvet, thickly bowed with pearls 
and rubies and its ciasps, of pale virgin gold, wfre 
also studded with vnluable gf ms. I expecte<i to find 
sonie rare and richly omami-nted manuscript, some 
painted niissal: 1 was disappointed, for the volume 
tras a small plainly printed tjiglish Uible. I hastily 
turned over the leaves : on the title uage my wife 
had written with an unsteady hand these wonls— 
•My last prayer win be that my husband mav re- 
gard this book as his best treasure -it has been 
ever mine. From the grave, from another world, 
I beseech him to search this message of God him- 
self. O let him not dispute o^er this sacred volume, 
but prilv in a childlike and teachable spirit for the 
knowledge of h*raiself,of tlie troth, of eternal happi- 
ness V * For your sake, my blessed love,' 1 exclaimed 
fervently, *f will read this little volume! It shall 
lie next to my heart, which your image shall never 
leave.* At that moment the phantom stood before 
me, and the »»ok dropped from my hand. • « 

All about me seemed to undergo a gradual change, 
and the presence of the plumtom is iio longer dread- 
liil to me. He still appeareth often, but not to ter- 
rify, not to wither my heart within me. I have 
learned to West his appearance, for he now conieth 
rather as a friendly monitor. In tlie hour of danger, 
of temptation, of trial, I see his look of agonized 
entreaty, I bear his solemn voice of warning, de- 
ploring my past guilt, and pointing to those mercies 
which have blotted out the senteme of coiido^ina- 
tion pronounced against all sinners. His form I 
can still recognise, but it seemeth like one that is 
transifigured, and the garments that be wears are 
white and glistening. 

Here I conclude Yon say that you must return 
to England. My true friend, I woidd go thither 
also. I would no longer defer my departure -from 
Naples : for whither thou goeit I wiU go ; and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge : Thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. 



Jfuodric; a Domtttic Tale; and Other 
Potmt. By ThomoM CkumphelL New 
York. 1B25. 18mo. pp. 116. 
Mr Campbell^b fortoQe as. a poet has been 
ftin^lar. The fame of other poeu fluctu- 
ated during their whole lives, and their 
niches in the Temple were assigned to 
them by posterity; but he seems many 
jeart ago to have attained a station, from 
which no subsequent pcrlormances have 
removed him ; and he is now arrived at an 
1^ which ruoders it improbable that he 
will produce any work to alter the judg- 
jnei^oftbc pablic. He has always been, 
and from the nature of things alwa}s must 
be, a popular poet, but, as it has been de- 
cided, a poot of the second class. Then* 
are passages in all hit works which appeal 
directly to feelings inheruot in human na- 
ture,— passages which will awaken respon- 
ses in the breast of every reader. 

His fim work, " The Pleasures of Hope," 
was, according to the notions of the lead- 
ers of the public taste in its day, a work of 
high promise. Bat better and more exalt- 
ed views of poeticti iBXcellence have unce 



been opened. No roan can now elevate 
liimself by the most elaborate imitations, 
and Mr Campbell unhappily belongs to the 
class of imitators. We do not know but 
we may shock the prejudices of some of our 
readers by this assertion, nor do we mean 
to make it without some quaiilication. Hib 
lyric poetry is his own, pure and unming- 
led, and noble ; but his longer works— those 
to which his odes are but appendages— ail 
discover mannerism and imitation strongly 
marked. This will not do now, and cannot 
do hereafter. The master poets of the age 
have broken down the barriers of preju- 
dice; they have moulded anew the public 
taste, and stamped it with an original im- 
press. No revival of an obsolete school of 
poetry, no direct imitation of a new one, 
can now win the applause of the public, 
though it may exact the approval of critics. 
Campbell was habpy in the time kt which 
** The Pleasures of Hope" was published ; 
a few years later, and it would been prais- 
ed by critics and neglected by readers, if 
indeed his good sense would not then have 
entirely suppressed it Brown's ^ Paradise 
of Coquettes" and ♦* Bower of Spring" 
were praised in the Edinburgh Review; 
but we may retort on the critics their own 
words, ** Who reads them ?" They slumber 
with Hay ley's "Triumphs of Temper." 
Truly the Scottish critics have been very 
unhappy in their remarks on poetry, in the 
subjects which they have selected either 
for praise or blame. They seemed to have 
put down Wordsworth for a time; they 
ridiculed Byron and Coleridge ; they be- 
stowed mingled praise and censure on 
Southey ;— look at the result! Those pas- 
sages of Southey which they condemned 
are admired, and the judges are condemned 
for those which they absolved. Coleridge 
Lb now confessedly " a singularly wild and 
beautiful" poet, the most original perhaps 
that ever wrote.'" The superior excellence 
of some of Byron's later performances are 
thought by g^ood- judges to be due to his 
having been *•* dosed with Wordsworth." 
And, in Wordsworth's Own language,'who 
does not observe to what a degree the 
poetry of the Island has been coloured by 
his works? 

For one who loves literature well enough 
to trace its history in its minuter points, it is 
interesting to notice the changes in the 
versification of our language since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, from the ruggedness 
of Donne and Cowley, through the affect- 
ed airiness of Waller, the stateliness of 
Dry den, and the flippancy of Pope, to the 
smooth flow of Goldsmith and his followers ; 
and then to turn to the rich and varied har- 
mony that wells forth from the pages of 
Walter Scott and of Byron, and the poets 
of the Lake school. We have not adverted 
to tho less marked differences which may 
be found in some of the interinediate poets ; 
but we have cited enough to show, that, 
even in the trivial point of form, these 



* Why arc not Coleridge's Poems repoblitbed 
in this country? We have but few of thein, and 
those not the best 



great men found it expedient to vary from 
their predecessors. Indeed we do not recol- 
lect a single great poet who has not a ver- 
sification peculiarly his own. Byron, in 
his dedication of the ^ Corsair," talks about 
his having attempted " the good, old, and now 
neglected heroic couplet;" but the coup- 
lets of the " Corsair" are no more like the 
couplets of Dryden, or of Pope, or of Gold- 
smith, than they are like the couplets of 
Chaucer, or than the blank verse of Thom- 
son is like the blank verse of Milton or 
Young. It is curious to see that in the 
lyric poetry of Campbell,— that part of his 
works on which his fame must ultimately 
rest, — he has invented new measures of 
verse. 

As to this recent publication, we do not 
think it will increase the fame of Camp- 
bell ; neither do we think it will shake his 
well established reputation. It comes too 
late to effect this ; but had it appeared im- 
mediately after " The Pleaaures of Hope," 
it would have needed something better 
than " Gertrude of Wyoming," highly pol- 
ished as that is, to have placed him on his 
former level in public estimation. 

Theodric is a short tale, and, as it seems 
to us, carelessly told. It opens with a de- 
scription of Alpine scenery, conveyed from 
Wordsworth, and sadly marred in the franj- 
venion. The poet imagines himself stand- 
ing by the tomb of a Swiss maiden, whose 
story is told him by his companion : that 
she fell in love with a colonel in tlie Aus- 
trian army from the enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of her brother, who was a comet in 
his troop ; and learning that he was about 
to marry another woman, she died of love ; 
that the colonel having one day scolded a 
little, because his wife stayed too long on a 
visit, she died of grief thereupon just about 
the same time. What became of the colonel 
and cornet afterwards, our author saya not. 
Now any man who is ooDversant with the 
Lake poets, must know, that a fine super- 
structure of poetry might have been built 
on such a plan as this. We ourselves, ad- 
mirers as we are of another school than his, 
did believe that Mr Campbell could have 
worked up this simple tale powerfully ; bnt 
he has failed. The style is a strange med- 
leys-some passages arc of the versification 
of Mr Campbell's earlier works, some of 
that of Lord Byron's, and now and then a 
dash of Crabbe's; and we could not feel 
affected by the incidents, however much we 
tried. We quote the opening lines. 

Twas sunset and the Rans des Vachcs was sung. 
And lights were o*er th* Helvetian mountains flung. 
That gave the glacier tops their richest fdow. 
And tmced the lakes like molten gold below. 
JVarm^fludted the wnUed regiont cfthe 9if>rm, 
Whert^ Fhaakix4ike, you «aw Me eagle s^^^. 
Thai kifiiinlhaioeii^^svtrwnHomwhtieUdtuid soared. 
Woods nearer frowned, and cataracts dashed and 

roared. 
From heights brouzed by the bounding bouquetin; 
Herds tinklii^ roamed the long-drawn vales be- 
tween. 
And hamlets glittered white, and gardens flourished 
green. 

Some of our readers may not have had an 
opportunity of seeing the original of these 
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lines ; and to such of them as have seen it, 
we presume no apologfy is necessary for re- 
calling' to their recollection such finished 
poetry of so high an order. 

'Tis storm, and hid in mist from hour to hour. 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight; 
Dark is tlie region as with coming ni^ht ; 



■\ 



But what a sudden burst of overpowenng light 
Triumphant on tfu bosom oftM storm. 
Glances thejire-clad eagle's wheelingform { 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
Tlia wood-c:roivned cli^ that o*er the lake ro' line ; 
Wide o*er the Al^s a hundred streams unfold. 
At once to pillars turned that flame with gold ; 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shua 
The west, that. bums like one dilated sun. 
Where in a mijghty crucible expire 
The mountains, glowiitt hot, like coals of Are. 
WordsworilCs Descriptive Sketches, 

There is another passage of English 
poetry which we doubt not owes its origin 
to this. We mean the opening of the third 
canto of the Corsair ; but no trace of imita- 
tion is to be found there. Byron was a mas- 
ter of his art; be did not borrow another 
man's lamp and pour out the oil; but when 
he had caught light from it, the flame which 
he kindled was his own, and supplied from 
an inexhaustible fountain. We have not 
found in Theodric any other passage of such 
palpable imitation as that which we have 
quoted ; but we think that the whole poem 
evinces, that it is the work of one who 
draws sometimes from one and sometimes | 
from another, without relying upon his own 
collected and concocted resources. Like 
all the works of its author, it has passages 
of tranquil beauty. The following descrip* 
tion is of this kitid : 

— and to know her well 
Prolotiged, exalted, bound, enchantment's spell; 
For with afiectioos warm, intense, refined, 
She mixed such calm and holy strength of mind, 
That, like Heaven*s image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 
Hers was the brow, in trials unperplexed, 
'fhat cheered the sad, and tranquillized the vexed; 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse. 
And yet the wisest listened to her lips ; 
She sanf not, kneW not Music's magic skill, 
Bui yet her voice had tones that swayed the will. 

There are lines in which the ai\thor's wish 
to snatch, like some of his cotemporaries, 
« a grace beyond the reach of art,** has be- 
trayed him into a meanness of expression 
that sorts but oddly with the others around 
them. Such, for instance, as these : — 

* His ecstacy, it may be guessed, was much.' 

* But how our fiites from unmomeDtous things 
May rise, like rivers, out of bttle springs.' 

*The boy was half beside himself 

Of the smaller poems contained in this 
volume, none are equal to some which 
Campbell has heretofore written; several 
of them were first published in the New 
Monthly Magazine. Some of the contribu- 
tors to that Magazine are, however, better 
poets than its editor, if we may suppose 
that the poetry there published, and not re- 
published here, was the work of others. 
The love songs are about as good as love 
songs commonly are. They are more true 
to nature than Moore's, and the feeling I 
which they express is much more like the | 



love of ordinary mortals, than that which is 
expressed in Byron's. " The Ritter Bann" 
bus been sufficiently ridiculed, so we will not 
join in the choms. *<Reullura" is as tame as 
the Ritter. The Song— "« Men of England'* 
is more in the style of Campbell's best 
elforts than any thing else in the volume, 
and is worthy of a place not far below *< The 
Battle of the Baltic" 

BONO — *M£Br OF ENGLAJrO.' 

Men of England ! who inherit 
Rights that cost your sireM their blood! 

Men whose uudegenerate spirit 
UAs been proved on land and flood ! — 

By the foes ye *ve fought oocotinted, 
By the glorious deeds ye 've done. 

Trophies captured— breaches mounted, 
Navies conquered — kingdoms won ! 

Yet, remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fiime, 

If the patriotism of your Withers 
Glow not in your hearts the same. 

What are monuments of bravery. 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in, lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arcli, and tomb ? 

Paceants !— Let the world revere oi 
For our people's rights and laws. 

And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared ui Freedom's holy cause. 

Yours are Hampden's, Russell's glory, 
Sydney's matchless shade is yours — 
I Martyrs in heroic story, 
I Worth a hundred Agincourts ! 

We 're the sons of sires that baffled 

Crowned and mitred tyranny : 
They defied the field and scafi&ld 

For their birthrights—so will we ! 

Perhaps the following ode — if ode it 
exhibits as much power and originality as 
any thing in the volume ; but it is difficult 
to forget, while reading it, some poems of 
modem date, which we cannot but think 
that Mr Campbell remembered while writ^ 
ingit. 

THS LAST MAV. 



All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 

The Sun himself must die. 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 
I saw a vision in my sleep. 
That gave ray spirit streiif^ to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time ! 
I saw the last of human mould. 
That shall CreaUons death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

The Son's eye had a sickly glare, 

Tlie earth with age was wan. 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight,~the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands; 

In pla^e and &mioe some ! 
Earth's cities liad no sound nor tread. 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet, pronhet-like, that lone one stood. 

With dauntless words and high. 
That shook |be sere leaves fiom the wood 

As if a storm passed by, 
Sayuig, We are twins in death, proud Sun, 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

'Tis Mercy bids thee go ; 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall no longer flow. 



What though beneath thee man pot forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that marie fire, flood, and eaitfa. 

The vassals of his will ;~ 
Yet mourn not I thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day : 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee spxanf^ 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Enuiled oa huouin hearts. 

Go, let oblivion's curtain fidi 

Upon the stage of men. 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's tragedy agafai. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 

Nor waken flesh upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in disease's shapes ahborred^ 
Or mown m battle by tfaa swoid, 

like grass beneath the scythe. 

Even I am wearyin yon skies 

To watch thy Aidu^ An ; 
Test of all sumless agonies^ 

Behold not me expire. 
My lips that spcadL thy dligp of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shaft not boast 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my paU,— 
The miyesty of Darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost 1 

This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spaik ; 
Yet think not. Son, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and sldne 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Hun recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity. 
Who robbed the grave or Victory^— 

And took the sting from Death! 

Co, Son, wMIe Mercy holds me np 

On Nature's awiiil waste 
To drink this last and bitter cop 

Of grief tliat man siudl taste- 
Go, tell that night that hides thy fiice, 
Thon saw'st the hist of Adam's race. 

On Earth's septdchral elod. 
The dark'nhi^ omverse defy 
To quench his Immortality, 

Or shake his tnist hi God ! 



A dmpartUive View rfthe Syitems ^Pmr 
talozxi and LanauUr: in an Addftm 
delivered before the Society of Teadker» 
of the City of JVeie York. By Solymm 
Brown, A. M. New York. 18S&. 8va 
pp.24. 

The title of this pamphlet excited oor in- 
terest to a high degree, but we were not m 
little disappointed on being obliged to nwd 
to the seventeenth page before we Ibnod 
the subject again alluded to. The praoed- 
Ing part consists of judicious remarks npott 
tlie importance of education, and die rtdm& 
of good instructers. The mott important 
observations occur on pages 21, 22. 

The difierence between these two systems of 
Pesuloszl and Lancaster, I have said, U gmii— 
peater, perhaps, than we have been accustomed le 
unagine. In the one, [that of Lancaster] where a 
multitude of words are read, and perhaps commH- 
ted to memory by the pupU, a great quandty of the 
signs of ideas is acquired; while the ideas them- 
selves, and the things of which they an the innces: 
are tondlv unknown. If words were the ntOuni 
signs ofthinrs, or even the natural sigos of idbwu 
the case would be reversed ; but so loi^ as hiittuafe 
consists of conventional and artificial sigas, havUtt 
no analogy with thoughts or things, a meie leUaao! 
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upon books io elemonttry instruction, wili be liltl* 
better than a noatrum of paper and of ink. 

In the other system, on the contrary, where books 
are introduced only to embody the tUmtnU of sci- 
ence, and where able teachers are employed to 
iHusirate, to ampUfy, to infer; to elicit thought and 
excite reflection; tw encoarage inquiry and engage 
curiosity ; to teach pmdice. and explode theory, 
either tkingM themselves are presented direcUy to 
the senses, or their appropriate iieaa are excited in 
the mind, by the aid of analoeous images already 
there and the mtrt wrds which signify the one 
and the other, follow of necessity. In this caw we 
secure the r«att<y, instead oi the transient shadom 
which flits across Ae mind only to leave it m 
creater darkness and more deplorable stenhty. In 
short : the one system imparts id£A8, and the other 
iroRDS. 

In the sUtemeiit of the difference between 
the two methods of teachini^, the author is 
perfectly correct ; but we regret that he did 
not exclude lesa important matter, and give 
a more full exposition of the Pestalozzian 
system. We know of no other subject so 
important to all who have any concern 
with the business of instruction^-from the 
mother who sows the seed, to the instructer 
of ripening youth, who aids in the expansion 
of the branches, the leaves, and the dowers, 
and prepares the tree to bring forth fruit 
We do not ascribe to Pestaiozzi the sole 
merit oi reviving the system of analytical 
instruction. It is a striking characteristic, 
of the present age, that men are unwillingj 
to believe any thing on authority ; it must 
be explainM and illustrated so that it can 
be understood. The mind revolts from a 
dogmatical mode of teaching. We love to 
feel that we are free and rational agents, 
as well while acquiring, as while using, 
knowledge. 

All the causes which have combined to 
produce this character in the present age, 
have tended equally to introduce that method 
of instruction which Pestaiozzi has done so 
much to illustrate and recommend. The 
Reformation, the works of Bacon, of New- 
ton, of Franklin, and many others, and all 
that has been done to encourage and culti- 
Tate experimental science, have contributed 
to the same end. The tendency of the 
whole, is to abolish the system of dogmati- 
cal teaching, and to substitute for it a sys- 
tem of learning, — a system by which the 
scholar shall, at all times, have tliat pre- 
sented to Ids mind which he is capable of 
comprehending, and of applying to some 



a degree of disgust which proves a great im- 
pediment to the acquisition of knowledge in 
any way. The best part of all that children 
learn, is caught in casual moments, when 
facts happen to be illustrated in a familiar 
and interesting manner, and especially when 



the developeroent of the mental povicrs. He re- 
flected, that in those ancient days, the art of print- 
ing was vet unknown, and hence, that the diffusion 
of knowledge by Itookt was impossible. He read 
of Aristotle and Plato, of Socrates and Pythagoras, 
among the Greeks ; some of whom removed to Italvt 
in order to disseminate among the Roman jrouth. 



they chance to see a simple truth explained | the knowledge tlicy had gained in Egypt and the 



scholars can obtain, which is legitimate. 
Whatever is not so acquired, is unaccom- 
panied by love of knowledge for its own 
sake, or the proper use which it is designed 
to effect It is altogether factitious; and 
when the spurious motive which excited the 
mind to the exertion by which it was ob- 
tained, ceases to operate, then all interest 
in the knowledge ceases, and it is generally 

forgotten. 

The acquisition of knowledge is not in 
itself unpleasant to any mind. A love of 
knowing, a pleasure in receiving inibrmar 
tion, is proper to the nature of all children; 
and there is always something which is pre- 
cisely adapted to the capacity of every child, 
and in which ho will feel a strong interest 
when it is presented to his mind. To obtain 
what is now suited to the state and powers 
of the intellect, will infallibly prepare the 
way for the truth next in order ; and the 
mind may advance by this regular gradation 
towards the illimitable measures of eternity. 

We know that this theory, when pre- 
sented definitely, still appears to most per- 
sons wild and extravagant. The truth is, we 
can form no idea oi this orderly, analytical 



pher, after comparing all the data derived from 
history, resulted in the conclusion, that the great 
diversity of elementary books employed in the 
schools of modem timet, is destructive of the best 
interests of early education; especially when those 
books are volwmnoua and pro^ — calculated to 
burden, perplex, and stupify, rather than exhilarate, 
enliehien, and expand the mind. 

Ine character of those elementary treatises which 
were employed by ancient instrueters, he was ena- 
bled to infer from a siude splendid example which 
had survived the conflagration of the library of 
Alexandria, and all the ravages of the Gothic oar- 
barians in the Western Empire. This was the 
Geometry of Eaclld, the preceptor of the Ptole- 
mies :—« book which has been Iband so complete 
in itself; so free from redundancy and defect;, lo 
perfectly incUuiv and exdutivt^ that no geometri- 
cian in any age, has been able to add or dinnnish, 
without creatine an evident imperfection. Such 
only are the books which Pestaiozzi and his follow- 
ers believe to be suited to the minds of youth. 

But this philosopher ventured even mrther, and 
sufiered hiouelf to conjecture what was the charac- 
ter of those imtnutori to whom the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, intrusted the education of 
their children. He was able to demonstrate, be- 
yond eontradiction, that many of the first names 
which history has transmitted, were teachers of the 
youth of their country : and he found no trifling 
number of examples of a &ct still more to his pur- 
pose;— that young men were sent from remote 
countries to be taught by these great masters. 



use. This is the way in which all real I tract from the Address of Mr Brown, which 
knowledge is obtained, and it is because ' 



arrangement of the facts or troths in sci-r, Hence he very logically inferred, that the most 

cnce, because we were not thus instructed. ^ ' ' * — ' 

All our knowledge consists of truths ob- 
tained with little regard to method, and 
stored in the mind with almost no reference 
to orderly arrangement 

The greatest difficulty which this system 
presents, is that of determining the proper 
arrangement of the several sciences. Prob- 
ably it should be different with different 
scholars. In any single science, there is 
no great difficulty in arranging the truths 
analytically. We mention, as examples, 
Euclid*s Elements in Geometry and Col- 
burn's First Lessons in Arithmetic. Upon 
some other occasbn, we may endeavour to 
show, that the same system of arrangement 
can easily be applied to the other sciences ; 
and shall conclude this notice with an ex- 



our elementary books and our common 
modes of instruction are so imperfect, that 
so very little is done at school to improve 
any other faculty of the mind than the 
memory. The memory is continually stuffed 
with natural images, while the affections are 
uninterested in them, and the understanding 
takes no cognizance of their application or 
use. Foreign motives— as fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward — must be contin- 
ually tirged in order to encourage the mind 
to this almost useless mode of acquiring 
knowledge. We call this species of knowl- 
edge almost useless, because it proves of 
compiratively little practical advantage, 
and the acquiremciit o£itit accomi^mied by 



contains some just observations respecting 
the systems he is comparing. 

Among the variety of su^esdons in relation to 
the best methoii of inculcation, those of Pestaiozzi 
and Lancaster, have secured the greatest share of 
public consideration. But while each has found its 
advocates, no two systems are more diametrically 
opposed. 

Pestaiozzi seems to have reverted his eye upon 
the briehtcst paf^es of Grecian and Roman history, 
and, anrr admiring the perfection of the respective 
languages of these two august nations, to have in- 
quired into the causes of their literary and intel- 
lectual greatness, hy a natural mode of arvument, 
from effect to caiMe, he was led to suspect, that the 
eminent historiRus and poets, orators and statesmen, 
military chieftains and scientific artists of those 
states, must have acquired the first rudisaents of the 
sciences under circumnances pecokarly aiapied to 
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approved instructors were mbh of learning, expe- 
rience, and character. 

By this process of investigation, corroborated by 
tradition amoo^ the descemlants of these two na- 
tions, resident in the mountains of his country, 
Pestaiozzi eathered all the assistance which an- 
tiquity could supply, and reduced to practice in his 
native Switzerland, the result of bis inouiries. His 
(dan has been successfully pnrtaed in Europe and 
America; and the institution of Fellembuigh in 
Switzerland, and tlie Polytechnic school of Franca, 
have given celebrity to his principles. 

These principles are at once natural and simple, 
and in perfect harmony with the philosophy of 
Franklin,— ' to practise raucli, and trust little to 
theory.* The simple elements of science are pre- 
sented to the learner, and lie is led lo all the minute 
particulars, as if by actual diMoonery. In this man- 
ner the pupil is induced to confide little in a mere 
tenacity of memory^ but to repose with all its powers 
on the decisions of an active understanding, 

Lancaster, on the other hand, was desirous of 
hazarding a mere txptrimeni, without the least au- 
thority from the practice of any age or nation. 

A philanthropist, no doubt, he desired a iimndb 
general diffusion of knowledge than the condition 
of the poorer classes of the community, in every 
countrv, had hithf rto admitted. By a sole reliance 
on books, with the bare rehearsal of lefsons to those 
who were ignorant of their meaning, be hoped that 
such children as were deprived of higher advan- 
tages, might receive, at least, toUrabU instruc- 
tion. 

In Engkind, where this system received at first 
considerable patronage, it has sunk into general 
neglect; and in tliese States, where Lancaster 
travelled loi^, and laboured with indefatigable in- 
dustry to impress the public mind with the sense of 
the imoortance of his new discovery, the schools 
established on this plan have gradually dwindled, 
and must eventually share the fate of their prede- 
cessors aciosf the Atlantic I have witnessed the 
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living praoks of very few of these monsters; but I 
have attended during the funeral obsequies of sev- 
eral, in different states, and have seen their remains. 
unattended by a solitary mourner^ committed to 
everlasting forgetfulness. 



MX80B&&ANY. 

AUTHORS AND WRITERS. 

AuTHOBi never die. The grood and the 
evil they do, alike live after them. The 
body may be dead, but the mind lives ; on 
earth too ; and will live. Men^s minds, as 
others know them, are known by what they 
say, do, and write. We have had men 
amongst us who never wrote any thing, bat 
who, nevertheless, acted widely upon others 
by conversation alone. They thought as 
deeply, and as accurately, and talked with 
the same precision and order, as if they were 
thinking for writing, or were actually writ- 
ing. Their opinions were sought for, where 
tiiey might be useful, and were as accessible 
as if they were on the bookseller's counter, or 
in the library. These were strictly authors. 
They are, however, necessarily short-lived. 
Their records are not permanent. They 
are not the property of the whole, and 
which the whole will find a common pride 
and interest to preserve, and to prcbcrve 
unadulterated. They are the property of a 
few, which the few will appropriate, and 
may alter and deform without mercy, and 
without fear. It is melancholy to see the 
mind thus dying to its own age, and to the 
future. If we have felt safer while such a 
mind was with us and near us, when danger 
was abroad, or anticipated, we have lost 
much when we have lost it. We have ac- 
quired a habit of dependence, and have felt 
it to be the direct and useful product of the 
greater and better power of another. It 
has been a useful dependence, for its quality 
has been to make our own minds stronger 
and better. There has been an advantage 
to us, perhaps, that these men have not 
written. Their lionest and sound views 
have not been submitted either to vulgar 
impertinence, or party malevolence. The 
sharp, and sometimes effective, criticism of 
lesser minds, or the encounter of as strong, 
differently, and, it may be, less prudently 
directc^d, has not hurt our faith, or dimin- 
ished our confidence. We have reposed 
delightedly and usefully beneath the pro- 
tection of a fine mind, and, it may be, for 
the time, have not been disquieted, that we 
have had so few with us The influence that 
has been so limited and personal, however, 
might have been felt every where. In its 
degree perhaps less vividly, but in its amount 
far greater. Above all, if these men had 
written, they would have survived the 
grave. 

Men are known, it was said, by what they 
do. The men about whom we have written, 
were known in this way, and a wide and 
useful influence was exerted by their ac- 
tions. It is a property of such minds to be 
consistent with themselves. They have 
been cautious in their decisions, and what 
is truth with thein> is not unfrequently one 



of its nearest approximations. Theirs has 
been a study of human experience in its 
varieties and causes. The distinctions they 
have made, have proceeded out of the ac- 
tual differences of thing^. What such men 
were or thought years ago, or yesterday, in 
regard to the great questions of human con- 
cern, they would be, or think to-day. They 
have taught us what, and how they are; 
and if they have seemed different beings to 
us at any time, the change has most proba- 
bly belonged to our own minds, not to 
theirs. 

Such men are inestimably valuable at all 
times, and in all ages. They are especially so 
to our own. We are in a stirring world, and 
are for turning it upside down. The change, 
even for the worse, is not altogether the 
matter of doubtful choice it wasonce thought 
to be ; or we are willing to change what is 
well, for the chances of the better. Some 
of our most gifted talkers have taken the 
word of the time, or put it into the time's 
mouth, and little now is, but what is not 
In the men of whom we write, there was a 
saving leaven of human prudence. They 
had learned caution in the experience of 
every hour. They had learned it as well in 
the slow and wise progress of nature, as in 
their profound observance of human con- 
duct. They talked deliberately, as if in 
harmony with this progress. I have known 
instances of peculiar melody of voice among 
these men, as if moral beauty, and a fine in- 
tellect, gave chiiTdCiiiT to their expression. 
If these were in any degree taught caution 
and wisdom from nature, by the operation 
of its ordinary progress upon their minds, 
they were especially taught the self-same 
by its occasional deviations. They had seen 
ruin in the track of the storm, and in the 
flood of intolerable light from the clouds of 
heaven. They had seen the fair face of 
earth smiling in the calm sunshine, and its 
best fruits in the safe shower. 

But these men have not written. They 
gave their minds to perishing records, the 
memories of men. A few years, and it will 
be difficult to remember their faces. If we 
remember their thoughts, it may not be to 
better our own, or to act by them. 

Men, in the third place, are known by 
what they write. This remark wants large 
qualification. Writers are authors by em- 
phasis, in common speaking. But all who 
write are not so. Few men give us what 
others have not given us before. Other 
men's thoughts have passed through their 
minds, it is true, but they have come out as 
as they went in. It is rare that they get 
even a new costume, and if they do, how 
frequently are they only deformed by it. 
Tliese are writers. An author is one whose 
mind has not been the highway of other 
men's thoughts, but a soil into which they 
have been cast, like seed into the good 
ground, and where they have died in the 
upspring^ngs and full harvest of higher 
and brighter thoughts. The observation of 
men and of nature has done the same thing. 
An affinity, if the term l>e allowed, has, in 
these men, subsisted between their own 
miods and the minds of other men. And 



they have detected motive, where other 
men have only been taken with the con- 
duct. They thus take us in their works to 
the deep springs of human action, and show 
to us all its sources, whether pure or im- 
pure, however wickedly selfish, or honour- 
ably disinterested. These men are authors, 
for they are eminently prodvcerg; for when 
they have written, the world has got some- 
thing which it had not before. These are 
rare men. Ages have passed away without 
them. When they have appeared, it has 
been sometimes accidentally, and the wortd 
has not known its own ; and they have bad 
no other reward but the incommunicable 
one, which a fine mind always has, and ^- 
ways must have, in the noble company of 
its own thoughts. The works of such mm 
have been a legacy to all posterity. And 
how sacred has been the entail ; bow care- 
ful have we been of the patrimony, and how 
jealous lest its fame should become the 
property of another. 

The authors of whom we write never 
repeat themselves. Let characters or in- 
cidents be as nnmerofis as they may, a real 
individuality is preserved every where. You 
constantly perceive that the various beings 
created are conscious of their own identity, 
and act in consequence of it ; and that the 
distinctions between them belong as natu- 
rally to this consciousness as they do to the 
same thing in actual life. Shakspcare was 
pre-eminent in this character of original 
authorship. His dead, and equally his li\ ing, 
never appear again when he has done with 
them, either to push us from our stools, or 
jostle us in our way. The ghost of Banquo 
appears indeed to the disturbed imagfination 
of his own M.icbcth ; but it had no form or 
being to Shakspcare's mind any more than 
it had to the vision of the royal guests. 
When Hostess Quickly tell us that Sir John 
is dead, and how he died, the association of 
the winding-sheet, the coffin, the pall, and 
the grave, is inevitable, and we no more 
look for his return on earth again, than we 
should for an acquaintance, or accustomed 
neighbour, after he is buried. 

Some writers who bare been once origi- 
nal, seem to have fallen in love with their 
first fine conception, and ever after banker 
for it as for a first love. Let now the variety 
be intended to be never so great, and names, 
agfes, and temperaments differ as they may, 
we always detect some limb, some feature, or 
some peculiarity of the first, given or trans- 
fused into all its successors. Their minds 
are like the philosopher's stone^ whatever 
is touched becomes gold. 

Great authors have, finally, a property ia 
their own minds, which other men have not. 
Other men, and their thoughts and doings, 
and all exteriral nature, it is true, have their 
effects upon them. But they have minds 
too, and in virtue of the verj superiority of 
these over others, bring more to pass of a 
strictly original character, than the com- 
bined suggestions, and other operations, of 
all the matters of mere observation. 

Writers have been divided into various 
classes. We have spoken of two ; — tlioso 
who are aatbon and those who are not 
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There is another class wo mean to glance 
at. This embraces writers who are honest, 
mnd writers who are not. Wo have no con- 
cern with the purposes or motives of men 
when thcj write or print, for a bad book 
nay not hayo proceeded from a bad motire, 
or a useful one from the besL Honest au- 
thors are not so to themselves only, but to 
their a^, and to their country. There is a 
zeal weakness in a written hypocrisy. A 
man may walk before us, and talk before us 
too, and be nothing' he seems. But the mind 
and the heart of the whole community stir 
at the false histories of the writing^ author. 
And this they do, whether the falsehood be 
found in the g^lozing' of sin, in excessive 
panegyric, or in caricature vice. 

The purely imaj^inative, and the satirists 
too, have not unfrequently been the faith- 
fulest authors, and the truest historians. 
Who reads Hume, Gibbon, or Robertson 
for a true histor}' ? Nobody. But who docs 
not read Shakspeare with a saving and a 
■afe faith. He wrote truly of all ages, for 
he wrote truly of his own, and knew what 
was in man. To be honest, was not the less 
unwise in his time, in the construction of a 
Tillain, than it is now. 

Pope was no traducer of his species as he 
found it His age made him, as the age 
makes every body. His harmonious, and, 
not unfrequently, grossly indelicate satire, 
has its quality from his time. It was the 
current selfishness which made its passage 
through his heart, and a fine intellect fol- 
lowed in its tide. Pope, however, is tem- 
Sorary and local, for he is confined, and 
emmed in by an artificial society both of 
fashion and letters. We have dispensed 
with the hoop-petticoat, and pretty much 
with the heroic couplet But he is true to 
what he saw and felt, or to his age, and is 
o far no libeller. 

Byron is still more local than Pope. He 
is almost individual. His variety is more 
in name than in thing. His writings seem 
to be the efforts of a very few agencies upon 
his own vast mind. A review of some of 
his poems, which by his own title of them, 
really belong to his infancy, was one, and 
probably tlie earliest of these. This review 
annoyed him dreadfully. He did not con- 
aider that he had strayed from his nobility 
into the republic of letters, and was igno- 
rant that the constitution of this wide re- 
public, guarantees to all iu citizens the 
privilege of abusing, as well as praising 
each other. His nobility went in company 
with his genius, a legitimate association 
enough in his case, and they were equally 
annoyed by the reception they met Disgust 
to the whole British empire soon foll^ed, 
and the Curse of Minerva appeared a few 
years after English Bards and Scottish Re- 
Tiewers. A still more personal annoyance 
at length drove his lordship from England 
forever, and then wo had Don Juan, or, with 
other things, English manners, and English 
society, under the similitude of Eastern 
sensuality. 

As an author, and it is in this character 
Xrf>rd Byron now lives, his lordship is almost 
entirely exclusive. He has given us but 



one original character, developed and varied 
by the operation of a very few 'agencies. It 
is a mind, however, of vast capacity, and 
the causes which are brought to operate 
upon it are of great power. We are not 
surprised to find this character at times a 
wandering misanthrope, feeling deeply the 
power of nature, and of man as he now is, 
and man as he has been, in the remote and 
strange times of antiquity. It is not strange 
to us tliat he should now appear deep in the 
toils of love ; now recklessly cruel, and ndW 
ardently attached. We do not wonder to 
find him grossly licentious '^nd ingenious 
in his ribaldry ; now discoursing about 
moral distinctions, and now losing or de- 
spising the whole of them. At one nnoment 
he spurns our sympathy, and in the next we 
should be ashamed of his company. This 
character has been pronounced to be his 
own, at least in an early period of its his- 
tory. This, however, he has denied. But 
if it be in any measure so, his works to that 
extent at least are autobiographical, and will 
go down to succeeding ages for their veri- 
similitude alone. They are not histories of 
his time, for they do not give us what an 
age, especially his own, makes of the mass 
of men, with whom he was bom. They are 
strictly individual, for they all tell us about 
the same being. Give these works any 
other character, admit for a moment that 
they were intended by the author as a true 
history, or a dramatic sketch of his times, 
and he becomes at once the veriest and 
vulgarist libeller. As it is, he is the most 
remarkable egotist, if one at all, that has 
ever lived. He industriously brings to the 
surface, and keeps there, what other men 
more industriously have hidden in the deep- 
est recesses of their own hearts. This sin- 
gle fact explains a thousand anomalies in 
his works; and among these, ihe strange 
selfishness which could love deeply the in- 
dividual and hate the species; or regard the 
whole witli one sweeping abhorrence, dis- 
gust, and contempt 

We have spoken of authors who have 
been true to their own character, to their 
age, and to the world. There are other 
classes ; we have room to speak of but one 
more. This class is peculiar to our own 
country. It has in a measure been made 
by the country, its institutions, and pros- 
pects, and deserves to be named. It be- 
longs to us ; and however little we have 
been allowed to appropriate of letters, 
we may safely claim this. If we should 
name it, we should call it the prophetic class 
of authors. This will serve to distinguish 
them at once from all writers within a 
reasonable antiquity, and will surely distin- 
guish them from all the modems. Our wri- 
ters, whether imaginative or historical, are 
prophetic. They go habitually before the 
time. They live in the future of their own 
minds. They are with a population which 
cannot be numbered. The blessings of our 
institutions are upon all. A muss of intel- 
lectual power and physical strength occu- 
pies the distance, to a degree at times al- 
most oppressive to us, who are comparatively 
few and powerless. Now there ii no haim 



in this, and while the future continues in 
futurity, we would class ourselves among 
tlic faitiiful. 

^metimes, however, this vast and remote 
future seems to approach nearer than it 
should upon the borders of the pi'esent, and 
sometimes our writers and talkers seem to 
think, and to feel, that it has actually 
reached us, and that we are now what a 
few centuries may make us. In this there 
may be great evil. If our legislators get it, 
they may legislate for what is not ; chang- 
ing and overturning what belongs to us, to 
make way for what belongs to nobody. OnfiC 
financiers may get it, and we may be txmb 
in advance, and be called wealthy, because 
every body may be hereafter. It would 
sometimes seem that the inspiration of oar 
writers was getting transfused into the mass, 
and that we are living in the future, whether 
we will or no. We are getting at last at 
abuses, which have been the protection and 
happiness of our fathers and ourselves, but 
which will never be tolerated in the times 
to come. A strange sort of benefaction is 
thus to be substituted for present good, the 
incalculable good of a vast future. 

If this be in any measure true, if toe are 
to realize prophecies, or are realizing them 
already, we should look to it, and very se- 
riously. Human life is getting longer, it is 
said, than it used to be, but it will hardly 
carry us as far as our writers are disposed 
to do. We may be losers in the bargain, and 
what is thus lost to us, will be lost to our 
successors, however remote, or however nu- 
merous. They were safe prophets in the 
British parliament, who foretold the liberty 
and prosperity of America, for we had one 
of these already, and could not long want 
the other. Prophets are not safe now how- 
ever, our prophetic writers ; for we have 
both liberty and prosperity, and it is for 
these, and for these alone, we should give 
our minds in the fulness of their best pow- 
ers ; and if we are true to our best interests, 
those which have been long proved, and 
found so, our posterity will be blessed with- 
out prophesy. 



THE LAT VOlfASTXmr. 

No. L 

The Author. 

Mf dulcls saturct quiet. 
Obscuro poflitus loco, 
Leni penruar ocio. 

Chonue* Tkyetie, 

I AM a wayfaring man in the literary 
world, and in humour and out of humour 
witli its inhabitants, have come and gt>ne 
from place to place, and as yet have left no 
memory behind me. I have always shun- 
ned ostentation, even in the vehicle that 
has carried me, and turning aside from the 
busier marts of literature, have loitered in 
its green alleys and silent avenues. To 
men in the higher walks of letters nature 
has made known the warm intellectual 
springs, whence issue those vast concep- 
tions, that are too wide for the embrace of 
inferior minds ^--and we of bnmbler birth 
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are conteot to sit by their distant waters, 
and beneath the shadows of their branches. 
Many are journeying on in the literary 
highways, and hurry from stag^ to stage 
without once pausing to look upon the 
beautiful scenery that invites them to lin- 
ger on their way ; but we, who choose the 
rambling vehicle'of the essay, turn off in- 
to the by-ways, and enjoy the irregular in- 
terchange of woods, and waters, and green 
Talleys. 

From my youth up, my life has been a 
kind of vagrant existence, and I have al- 
Ways been fond of ra.nbliag about in the 
woods and quiet fields of the country. I 
'have beep a truant from society, and have 
• turned from the troubled world of realities 
to an ideal world of mine own ; and yet in 
retirement, and amid the pleasant woods 
that had become home to me, I never look- 
ed for solitude, and never found it. There 
was a spirit there that communed with my 
own. The earth was peopled with imagi- 
nary forms, and in the sound of the river, 
and of winds that fanned its bosom and 
made the tall reeds bend, I heard the voice 
of humanity distinct, and to my intellectual 
ear articulate. Thus I became the child 
of wayward fancy, and nature touched 
within me that chord of simple poetic feel- 
ing, which has not yet ceased to 'vibrate. 
I am melancholy, but studious thought has 
made me so, and not those cares which 
tire men of the world. It is a melancholy 
of that kind which has nothing of malevo- 
lence or austerity about it ; — it is but that 
pensive shade, which, to him who loves to 
muse, gently mellows down the hard feat- 
ures of society, and gives a still-life se- 
renity to a bustling world. As I sit in 
my silent cloister, surrounded by a multi- 
tude of books-— mute but eloquent compan- 
ions,— and look out upon mankind as they 
toil on in the thoroughfares of life, the calm 
and quiet feeling of my retirement becomes 
spiritualized from self-enjoyment to a glow- 
ing philanthropy. The world is full of suf- 
fering, and I feel a charity for those who 
have known that misery which I have not 
known ; and I endeavour to remember how 
ineffectual that charity is, which begins and 
ends in feeling I 

As the hand of time is continually chang 
ing the scenes of the world's vast theatre, 
I cannot help observing how grotesquely 
mingled in the romance of lite are its trag- 
ic and comic acts. But to a solitary being 
like myself, departing years bring but little 
change. Time's c^radual current steals peace* 
fully away, — the seasons of life slowly suc- 
ceed each othor,— and day after day thought 
ripens and ripens to its maturity ;— but 
still my pursuits and occupations are the 
same, and the same communion and fellow- 
ship and good feeling exist between myself 
and my books. It is very silly perhaps to 
prate now-a-days about (he tranquil delight 
which books :i88ume to him who is happy 
enough to love them,— but I speak t'rom the 
heart. If any man is sick and tired of the 
world, and would find those friends who are 
silent or garrulous, as he is melancholy or 



he will find them there. If the world cen- 
sure him, its chidings will be lost amid their 
consoling voices,— if the world's friendship 
has been sterile, he will see no barrenness 
in theirs, — and if the world has been un- 
kind and malevolent, be will find nothing 
there of its stern austerity. 

When I was a boy, my earliest attention 
i^as excited by the brass clasps of an anti- 
quated, worm-eaten tome, that an old uncle 
ol' mine, sadly given to antiquarian re- 
search, had left upon my mother's table. 
No sooner was the event of my birth, which 
forms an epoch in our family history, an- 
nounced, than the kind-hearted old man 
came posting down from his country resi- 
dence. He was a virtuoso in thought, 
word, and deed. He was a rusty old fel- 
low, and, like one of his own coiOf had the 
features of antiquity indelibly stamped up- 
on him ; and the gradual wastes oi time, 
by rendering the relievo less distinct, placed 
the antiquity beyond a doubt His counte- 
nance very much resembled that of Cosmo, 
on the medallions of the Medici; and 
though the severity of his eye indicated 
deep thought, yet there wus something 
about the mouth that declared his subtle 
vein of shrewdness and grotesque humour. 
He was deeply versed in alchemy and old- 
school chemistr}', and very vain of his 
knowledge ; — it I borrow a simile from his 
pursuits, he thought that the halo of his 
own glory was increasing like the circular 
corona of vapour that arose from a certain 
chemical combination of his, which, as it es- 
caped from his alembic, widened and widen- 
ed whilst ascending; but, unfortunately (or 
him, his fame, like that vapour, grew thin- 
ner and thinner, and at lengtli lost itsell in 
air. He was an inveterate old bachelor ; 
but kind-hearted and extremely bencvo 
lent ; and charity, which was written upon 
his countenance, was written more deeph 
upon his heart. I have heard it wbispere,. 
in the family,— -but very cautiously, for tht 
old man's lee.ings are sensitive upon the 
subject, — that, like sundry other good old 
bachelors, he had been in Ids younger days 
a chevalier d* amour; but shivering long in 
the frowns of unrelenting beauty, he grew 
desperately cold towards the whole female 
sex, — as slighted woers sometimes will,— 
and even in the heyday of life foi^ot 
'•'• lovers charming cares." A few days agu, 
as I was turning over some neglected pa- 
pers in his library, I found several desper- 
ate looking love verses, and a French Val- 
entine on gilt-edged paper, with altars and 
torches in the corners, which go far to cor- 
roborate the oral tradition of his earlv love. 
This is indeed exactly what I should have 
expected from his sanguine temp^'rament ; 
and time never effaced every vestige of this 
gallant feeling; on great occasions he was 
apt to wear a highly ornamented broach of 
amber, containing in its centre a little ani- 
mal that strikingly resembles a lady-bug ; 
and sometimes figured in a brocade vest of 
faded damask, with large sprigs and roses. 
One serious love adventure of this kind 
was enough for him ; he was lost on a sea 



cbeerlul, let him retire to his library, and | of troubles in his fint voyage, and ever af- 1 own thought*- 



ter he kept himself ckise to his harbour. 
He is now a septuagenaiy^— a sprightly^ 
bale old man ; and though he feels the tide 
of life beating within him less vigorously 
day alter day, yet having enjoyed the green 
and flourishing spring (^ life, and the losti* 
hood o{ its summer, he sits quietly down in 
the cheerfulness of its autumn, like one 
that rejoices in the full fruits of early 
toil. 

When my uncle beheld my childish ad- 
miration tor bis venerable black-letter 
tome, he fondly thought that he beheld the 
germ of an antique genius already shooting 
out within mj mind, and from that day I 
became with him as a favoured vine. Time 
has been lung on the wing, and his affec- 
tion for me grew in strength as I in years ; 
until at length he has bequeathed to me 
the peculiar care ot his librar)*, which con- 
sists of a multitude of huge old volumes, 
and some ancient and modem manuscripts. 
The apartment which contains this treas- 
ure is the cloister of my frequent and studi- 
ous musings. It is a curious little chamber, 
in a remote corner of the house, finished 
all round with p.untcd panneling^^ and 
boasting but one tall, narrow Venetian win- 
dow, that lets in upon my studies a <* dim, 
religious light," which is quite appropriate 
to them. 

Every thing about the apartment is old 
and decaying. The table, of oak inlaid 
with maple, is worm-eaten and somewhat 
loose in the joints ; tlie chairs are massive 
and curiously carved, but the sharper edges 
of the figures are breaking away ; and the 
solemn line of portraits, that cover the 
walls, hang faded from black, melancholy 
frames, and declare their intention of soon 
leaving them forever. In a deep niche 
stands a heavy iron clock, that rings the 
hours with a hoarse and sullen voice ; apd 
opposite, in a similar niche, is deposited a 
gloomy figure in antique bronze. A recess, 
curtained with a tapestry of faded green, has 
become the cemetery of depart^ genius^ 
and, gathered in tbe embrace of this little 
sepulchre, the works of good and great mea 
of ancient days are gnidually mouldering 
awa^ to dust again. 

My retirement to this solitary place arose 
from a love of seclusion, and was not, as- 
retirement often is, a desperate after-game 
in the affairs of life. A strong attachment 
to a still and quiet existence has brought 
me here ;.— and if 1 seem to have slighted 
the world too soon, I can urge in my own 
defence, that 1 am one of those, who may 
depart from society whenever they will, and 
none ask—Where are they ? I would not 
foi^t the world, and would not be forgot- 
ten by it ; but I would live in the hearts 6t 
men as well as in their memories, and leave 
tliat quiet recollection behind me, which 
mankind will cherish for its very gentle- 
ness. And yet, whilst, like a timid burk, I 
woo the breath of others to give me motion 
on fame's still waters, my chief joy is in 
seclusion and solitary musing; though JI 
would live in part for others, yet I would 
not in so doing become a straqger to wj 
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Illi Qiun gnvis inculmtt 
Qui, Dotut niuiis ooiDibuSi 
Ignotiu ODoritur libi. 

Seneea, 

Having been thua minute in delineating^ 
my oirn character, let me put on my maak- 
in§^-habit, and, as the Lay Monk, speak a 
few words to the reader in reference to my 
proposed writings. The severer studies 
which are proper to manhood, leave me 
anfficient leisure for that frequent reverie 
and rambling thought which are well suited 
to misceliaoeous essays; and in all my 
papers I shall claim the customary privile- 
ges of essayists, and note down my loose 
thoughts without regularity or any certain 
order. In the choice of subjects for my 
■peculations, I shall be guided by my own 
Jancy ; and that no one may accuse me of 
fiuling in what I have never attempted, I 
would be explicit in statiug, that my aim is 
rather to amuse the courteous reader and 
help him pass away a tedious hour, than 
aloqoently to instruct him by deep thought 

high philosophy. 

The Lay Moxik. 



FOETRT* 

S0?rO OF THE STARS. 

When the radiant mom of creation broke, 
Aad the world in the smile of Ood awoke, 
And the empty realms of daxkoess and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty 

breath. 
And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame, 
From the void abyss, by myriads came. 
Id the jov of youth, as they darted away, 
Thros^'tbe widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
^kad this was the song the bright ones sung. 

Away, away, through the wide, wide iky. 
The uir bine fields that before us lie : 
£ach Bun with the worlds that round us roll. 
Each planet poised on her turning pole. 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
^d her waters that lie like fluid light. 

For the source of glory uncovers his face. 
And the briiihuicss o*erflows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go. the luminous tides 
Id oiir ruddy air and our blooming sides ; 
|i0, yonder the living splendors play ! 
Away, on our joyous path away 1 

Look, look, through our glittering ranks afiir, 
In the infinite azure, f»iar after star. . 
How they brighten and bloom as thev swiftly pass! 
How the veniure runs o'er each rollinfl; mass! 
And the path of the gentle winds is neen. 
Where the small waves dance, and the young 
woods lean. 

And lee, wliere tl»c brighter day-beams poor, 
How thp rainbows haiii; in the sunny shower; 
And the morn and the eve, with their jwrnp of hues. 
Shift oVr the bright planets and !*hed thrir dews; 
And *Cwixt them botli. o'er the terming ground, 
Whhher shadowy cone, the night goes round. 

Away, away I— in our blossominff bowers, 
lo the.foft air wrapping these spheres of ours. 
Id ths seas and founuins that shine with mom. 
^e,.lov« is broodin*];, and life is born. 
And breathing myriads are breaking from night. 
To rejoice, like ub, in motion ard light. 

Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres ! 
To weave the dance that measures the years. 



Glide on in the giory and gladness sent 
To ihe tarthest wall of the firmament, 
I'he boundless visible smile of him 
To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim. 

B. 



FAREWELL TO CASTLES lit THE AIR. 

Farewell, my Castles raised so high. 
Farewell, ye bowers of beauty, — 
From your enchantment I must fly. 
To sober paths of duty. 

many an hour could I employ. 
These lovely bowers adorning, 
Till every airy hall of joy 
Should seem a star of morning. 
But go, vain dreams, depart. 
Though fondly loved ; 1 feel it, 
Tluit. while you sootli the heart. 
From better things you steal it. 

When rose the storms of grief and care, 
On life's uncertain billow, 

1 sought my Castles in the Air, 
And lound a ready pillow ; 

Here joys to come were always shown. 

The present grief dispelling. 

For luture woe is all unknown 

In mv aerial dwelling. 

Ttie lesson thus was lost. 

For which the storm was given, 

To show the tempest-tost 

A refuge sure in Heaven. 

Here Hope, thocffih cheated o*cr and o*er, 

I thought would dwell securest. 

And deemed, of all her various store. 

Such gift the best and surest 

While Fancy strove, with magic g^ass. 

To r<iise the scene ideal. 

Still whispered Hope, though this may pass, 

The next will sure be reaL 

1 hus many a daring theme 

Was forming and undoing. 

And still some brighter dream 

Arose upon their ruin. 

Thus, in the fields of wild romance, 

I tarried for a season. 

But still, at every change and chancy 

I heard the voice of Reason : 

" Oh, at some holier, happier shrine. 

Devote thy thoughts so ranging; 

IV hose base is tmth and love divine, 

The fabric never changing. 

Thv hopes from youth to age. 

If thou wilt hither ^uidc them. 

Though tempests rise and rage. 

Securely may abide theoL** 



I raised my eyes from all beneath. 
And Hope stood in the portal. 
She held an amaranthine wreath, 
And promised life immortal. 
I felt the scene before my view 
Was more then idle seeming. 
And wish and strive to bid adieu 
To all my days of dreaming. 
Tlieu £o, vain dreams, depart. 
Though fonilly loved; I feel it. 
That, tvhile yon soothe the heart. 
From better things yon steal iu 

A* (/• Ha 



SUMMER MUBIirGS. 

When a languor soft the sense invades, 
I istroll alone to the woodland glades. 
And linger in coverts cool and green. 
Beneath tlie poplars* beautiful screen. 
Then I watch the wavelet that hastens by 
To the sea, as time to eternity ; 
And I muse like Jaques, and moralise 
On themes that the silent scene supplies. 

I think, as the river glides awav 
Though banks of wild ilowen woo lU stay, 



So life is passing, though pleasure's dream 
Enliven iu course, as the flowers the stream. 

This violet low that shines in dew 
lake eyes 1 love, and almost as bkie. 
Tomorrow will h ither, and fiuie, and die, 
And waken no sigh of sympathy. 

That aged beech — where 1 carved a name 
Dearer to me than riches or fiune— 
With iu tnmk, shall cumber the spot it sha ^et. 
For strength must perish, as beauty fades. 

And 7, when a few short summer» are o*er. 
Shall muse in these lonely scenes no more ; — 
Yet when I pass to eternity 
May virtue my strength and beauty be-— 
My spirit rise to the blened Giver, 
Aud my body rest by the Silent River. 

&H. 



XNTEZiZiZGENCE. 
SOUTHEY AVD BJROJi. 

The following- is the conclusion of Mr 
Southey's late letter on Lord Byron. 

** It was hecausc Lord Byron had brought 
a stigma upon English literature, that I ac- 
cused him ; because he had perverted great 
talents to the worst purposes ; because he 
ha4 set op for pander-general to the youth 
of Great Britain, as long as his writings 
should endure ; because he had committed 
a high crime and misdemeanor against so- 
ciety, by sending forth a work, in which 
mockery was mingled with horrors, filth 
with impiety, profligacy with sedition and 
slander. For these offences, I came forward 
to arraign him. The accusation was not 
made darkly ; it was not insinuated ; it was 
not advanced under the cover of a review. 
I attacked him openly in my own name, and 
only not by his, because he had not then 
publicly avowed the flagitious production, 
by which he will be remembered for lasting 
infamy. He replied in a manner altogether 
worthy of himself and his cause. Conten- 
tion with a generous and honourable oppo- 
nent leads naturally to esteem, and probably 
to friendship ; but next to such an antago- 
nist, an enemy like Lord Byron is to be 
desired ; one who by his conduct in the con- 
test, divests himself of every claim to re- 
spect; one whose baseness u such as to 
sanctify the vindictive feeling it provokes ; 
and upon whom the act of taking vengeance 
is that of administering justice. I answered 
him as he deserved to be answered, and the 
cflcct which that answer produced upon his 
lordship, has been described by his faithful 
chronicler. Captain Medwin. This is the 
real history of what the purveyors of scan- 
dal for the public, are pleased sometimes 
to announce in their advertisements, as 
* Byron's Controversy with Southcy.' What 
there was dark or devilish in it belongs to 
his lordship ; and had I been compelled to 
resume it during his life, he, who played 
the monster in literature, and aimed his 
blows at women, should have been treated 
accordingly. «The republican trio,' says 
Lord Byron, * when they began to publish 
in common, were to have had a community 
of all things, like the ancient Britons — to 
have lived in a state of nature, like sava- 
ges — and peopled some island of the blest, 
with children in common, like . A 
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very pretty Arcadian nation !* I may bo 
cxcQcied for wisfaing- that l^ord Byron had 
piibliihed this himself; but though he is re« 
•ponsible for the atrocious falsehood, he is 
not for its posthumous publication. I shall 



self would have been. Nor would I have 
condescended to notice it even thus, were 
it not to show how little this calumniator 



domes ; the mag^nificent VVladimir, the luxu- 
rious Hojars, the valiant heroes, and the 
bards of thone times. The subject of the 
poem, in six cantos, is the carryings off of 
the princess Ljudmilla by the magician 
only observe, therefore, that the slander is | Tschcrnomor, and her deliverance to her 
as worthy of his lordship as the scheme it- ! husband Russian, a valiant knig^ht. The 

plan is admirable, the execution masterly, 
•and, notwiihstanding the numerous charac- 
ters introduced, and the episodes and events 
knew concerning' the objects of his uneasy | which cross each other, the narrative is 
and restless hatred. Mr Wordsworth and I i rapid, the ch'<ir.icter8 well drawn, the do 



were strangfers to each other, even by name, 
when he represents us as engaged in a Sa- 
tanic confederacy, and we never published 
any thing in common. 

Here I dismiss the subject. It might have 
been thought that I>ord Byron had attain- 
ed the last degree of disgrace, when his 
head was set up for a sign at one of those 
preparatory schools for the brothel and 
the gallows, where obscenity, sedition, and 
blasphemy are retailed in drams for the vul- 
gar. There remained one further shame- 
there remained this exposure of his private 
conversations, which has compelled his lord- 
8hip*s friends, in their own defence, to com- 
pare his oral declarations with his written 
words, and thereby demonstrate that he was 
us regardless of truth as he was incapable 
of sustaining those feeling^ suited to hit 
birth, station, and high endowments, which 
sometimes came across his better mind. 

ROBtRT SOUTHEY." 



RUSSIAN POETBY. 

The yoimg poet Puschkin, has completed 
a new production, which, though of no great 
extent, surpasses, in the unanimous opinion 
of the critics, all his former productions. 
The title is, ''The Fountain of Baktschis- 
sarai f ' and Mr Ponamarew, a bookseller 
of Moscow, has given him three thousand 
roubles for the copy-right The poem con- 
tains about six hundred lines, so that five 
roubles per line have been paid for it, a 
thing quite unheard of in Russia. Puschkin 
is a literary phenomenon, endowed by na- 
ture with all the qualifications of an excel- 
lent poet; he has begun his career in a 
manner in which many would be happy to 
conduce. In his thirteenth year, when he 
was still a pupil in the Lyceum at Zarskoe- 
Selo, he composed his first distingpiished 
poem, <^ Wospominanie O Zarskom Selo,'' 
Remembrances of Zarskoe-Selo ; this piece 
was, perhaps, too loudly and generally ad- 
mired ; the boy aimed henceforward only at 
the Muses* wreath, and neglected the more 
serious studies which are essential to the 
poet. However, op to this time, when he 
is about twenty-five years of age, he has 
cx)mpoeed, besides a number of charming 
little piec^es, which have been received with 
great approbation by the literary journals, 
three more considerable poems, which are 
real ornaments of the Russian Parnassus; 
and what is a particular merit in these days 
of translation, tliey are quite orig^naL 

The first of them is '' Russian and Ljud- 
milla,'* which carries us back into the an- 



scriptions animated, and the langooge ex- 
cellent Russia u was soon succeeded by 
'' Raw Koskoi Plennik," a smaller, though 
not less excellent, poem; which describes 
the rude manners of the banditti of Cauca- 
sus, their mode of life, and the peculiarity 
of the country and its inhabitants, in the 
most lively colours. This poem is gener- 
I ally known to the German public, through 
a masterly translation by M. Wulfert, 
which is inferior to the original only in 
the inimitable melody of the Russian lan- 
guage. 

Puschkin's new poem, *' The Fountain of 
Baktschissarai," is in many respects superior 
to bis former productions. The subject is 
very simple : Ghiraj, Khan of the Crimea, 
in one of his predatory excursions, takes 
prisoner a Polish princess, Maria. She is 
in his harem ; the charms of the beautiful 
christian make a deep impression upon the 
heart of the rude monarch. He forsakes 
his former favourite, Sarema, a passionate 
Georgian; she knows indeed that Maria 
persists in rejecting his love, but, tormented 
by jealousy, she murders her innocent rival. 
Ghiraj, inconsolable, sentences the Georgfian 
to death ; and dedicates to the memory of 
Maria, in a solitary part of his garden, a 
fountain, the cold drops of which, falling, 
even to this day, into the marble bason, re- 
mind feeling hearts of Maria's innocence 
and Ghiraj's g^ef, and the young girls in 
the neighbourhood still call it the fountain 
of tears ! 



IRELAND. 

It appears, by a late census of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, that the number of males 
is 3,341,926— of females 3,459,90 1. Those 
employed in agriculture are 1,138,069, — 
in trades, manufactures, or handicraft, 
1,170,044. Dublin is supposed to contain 
227,335. The state of the whole country 
is represented as very precarious. There 
are now public theological disputations, in 
which the zeal on each side is quite equal 
to the Christianity displayed. No doubt if 
each party could for a season enjoy the 
pure, unmixed ascendancy of the primitive 
times, neither would want a fine crop of 
martyrs. The following document is an 
arousing instance of real diHrest; and in- 
dicates pretty well the deg^e of probabili- 
ty which exists for an amelioration in the 
state of feeling upon the subject of rC' 
ligion. 

*' To be sold by public cant, in the town 
of Ballymore, on Saturday, the 16th instant 



John Quin ; seven hcmkt of yarn, the prop- 
erty of the widow Scott ; and one petticoat 
and one apron, the property of the widow 
Gallagher, seized under and by virtue of a 
levying warrant, for titke due to the Rev. 
John Usher. Dated this 12th day of May, 
1824." 

CONTINUATION OF LAPLACE^S MECANT^UE 

CELESTE. 

Those who have read the . M^canique 
Celeste, are aware, that upwards of twen- 
ty years ug^ M. Laplace promised to ter- 
minate this groat work by an expo$i of the 
labours of geometers on the syatem of tke 
world, and by assigning to each tke share 
which he had contributed towards elucidat- 
ing its wonderful mechanism. The faith- 
ful execution of this task would have im* 
posed on the illustrious author of the M6- 
canique Celeste, the necessity of making 
very ample acknowledgments to Lagrange, 
and it would almost appear that some fe- 
puguance arising out of this oonvictioo bai 
retarded the completion of this part of his 
labours. The name of Laplace occurs only 
once in the second edition of the M6caiuque 
Analytique, a circumstance which seems 
to intimate, that Lagran^ had felt some 
displeasure at the unacknowledged appro- 
priation of his investigations and ditoosre- 
ries. M Laplace is, however, at length 
slowly redeeming his pledge in the Sth 
volume of his work, which is in a ooorse of 
publication. The thirteenth Book, which 
has recentlv appeared, treats on one of the 
most difficult problems in physical aatrono- 
my, that of the oscillations of the fluids 
which cover the planets. The first chapter 
contains a rapid sketch of the principal 
views and discoveries of geometers, on the 
theory of the tides, from Newton to La- 
place. No branch of the history of science 
presents more interest, than this view of 
the progress of mathematical analysis in 
one of the greatest questions of natural 
philosophy. It is the peculiar privilege of 
the inventors of the principal theories to 
show their origin, their difficulties, and 
their most important features. The an- 
cient geometry hai transmitted to us noth- 
ing more exact and beautiful than the few 
words by which Archimedes haa prefaced 
his works. 



cient days of chivalry and fable in Russia, lone coto, tlie property of James Scully ; one 
and placet befioro us Kiow, with its gilded 'neto bed-thiti and orU'gown^ the property of 



ENGLISH BOOKS. 

The number of works published, daring 
the month of December, in Great Britain, 
was sixty-three. The number of distinct 
volumes, eighty-one. 



LONGWOOD. 

A late visitor at St Helena, sayt, that tha 
house inhabited by Napoleon in that idand 
is now converted into a bam, and that there 
is actually a threshing machine in the cham- 
ber in which he breathed bis last ! Surely 
this residence, so much vaunted by Lowe 
and Co.. could not have been very valuable, 
if it is thus considered fit only for such ** f iia 
uses.** What a tell-tale time is ! 
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POETICAL WORKri OF WILUAM 
WOKUSWOBTH. 

Just publi&hcd, the Poeliral Works of 
i> illiam Wunlinurtli, complete in four 



The D^ricD ^Gco.] Guutlo ^ires the fol- 
lowing account of Muiiie aiieciiaunB of ttiu 
ingeouilv aod indualrj of tliu beavor, which 
U»ia the poBtcuiuD ui tlio ediior. 

hRoswcU King, jr. l:^.baB po.ilol; moI 
w a few apL-cLmtna o- llie bcaver'i iugcaiiilv, 

eri log, or h.rt wSd, c.l hj Ih. b.«,., P"nl.d >,,d jlfcrdrf « leu Ihaa hilf It. 
lor tt, oon,i™iion of .ho..c ; ono ol ,hc» , P™' "' ""' '■""'1''° "t!- 
k^ mfWurei two feet id length, prls six- | Eilract fnin the A'orlk Jii 
teen iochet, and weight rourteea ponndi; > "The great distinctioa and g-lor; of 
till! Wat ono ol the side logs of the bouic ; j Vr'ardtirurlb'a Poetry is (lie iDtimatc con- 
VBother of the aatne g-irl, i» half the length verse wbith it bolda with nature. He tee* 
of the Ibrmer, and wu one of the end logii her lace to face ; he is her friend, her 
sf the building-; the othen arc smaller, and . ttdentiak couQiellor, her high priest ; 
wen used at ruften. It is evident from the { he comes from her inmost temple to rereal 
marlual the ends of lliem, that thej hare all 
been cut through with the leeth; and cut 
in a manner mi aa to lock, when laid upon 



e as logs formed bj hi 
man indusirr for the conslriiclion of log- 

wb«re these animals foiind strength, or how 
tbej raised purchase to lift the log*, is a 
' ^eation thai we cannot aolvc. The house 
being two itorics high, e^ch storj being 
•ighteen inches, miisl hare ro«t no little la- 
bour to the architects in placing these heavy 
log* one upon llic other. The logs may be 
■•ea at this o£c«." 



The New York Daily Advertiser contain* 



I those 
crel intliieDccs which he hod always felt, 
but hardly understood. It n not merely 
that he admires her beauties with eathusi- 
aam, and describes them with the nicest 
accuracy, but he gives them voice, lan- 
guage, passion, power, sympathy ; he causes 
thein lo live, breathe, feel. We acknowl- 
edge that evenlhisbaa been done by gifted 
bnrds before him ; but never so thomughly 
at by him ; they lifted up comers of tho 
reil, and he has drawn it aside ; he hi 
eitabllstied now relationships, and detected 
hitherto unexplored affinities, aLd made tbi 
connexion still closer than ever between 
this goodly univene and the heart of 
Every penon of susceptihility bat been 



JUST PUBLISHED, 
By CtJMMiNCis, HiLLiAMD, & Co., and for 
sale at their Bookiloru, No. 1, Cornhill, 

EUemenls of Astronomy, illuttrated with 
Plates, for the use of ticbooli and Acade- 
mics, with questions. By John B. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Third Edition. 

RECUSmEnDATIOlIS. 

Btar Sir, 
I HAVE examined your treatise im m- 
tmnomy, and I Uiiok tbatiabject it better 
explained, and that [nore matter ii contained 
in this, than any other hook of the kind, 
with which I am acquainted ; I theietoT« 
cheerfully recommend it lo tho patronage 
of the public. With respect, sir, your obe 
dient servant, 

WARREN COLBURN. 

Mk. J. H. WiLKIAt. 

BoHon, 14 Jutu, 1022. 

Wilkins' EtenKnta of Ailronomj, by 
presenting in a concitc, but perspicuous and 
familiar manner, the descripliro and pliypi- 
eal branches of the science, and rejecting 
what il merely mechanical, exhibits to the 
student all that is moal valuable and inter- 
etting to the youthful mind in this sublime 
department of human knowledge. 

WALTKB B. JOHNSON, 
PriiutKil ^ Uu jfcadmiu. 



« thort detcriplion of a steam-boat, con- ' "ffecled with more or lets distmctneas, by 
■.tTucted by Mr Perkins, to exhibit the the Tarioim forms of natural beauty, and tho 
powers of hit engine. This description "ttoeialions and reDiembrancet connected 
was furnished by a gentleman, lately ar- witb them by tbe progress of a storm, the 
-titti from England, who was a witness of | cxpanie of ocean, the gladness of a sunny 
the first experiment early in November last, fiel'^i 

- - The silence ihat is in tbe lUirj rty. 

The ileep that is imong Ihe lonely hilts. 

Wordswortb has taught these senttmentt 

and impulses a laoguage, and has given 

them a law and a rule. Our interoourse 

with nature becomes permanent ; we ac- 

habit of transferring human feel 



Itt form is long and 
date it to the RegcDt't Canal, where it it 
"kept and frequently worked for exhibition. 
It U teventy-one feet in length, seven feet 
in breadth, and carries twenty-two tons ; it 
liat an iron paddle at the slern. seven feel 

in diameter, with wings eighteen inches ' ■ , . , . - 

bioad at the end. ; the generator contains '"S*, '<» '■^^ B™""' "^ ^'^b, the element*, 
three gallons ofwal«v>wlthefurnace half; "'9 I'ffbta of heaven, and a capacity of re- 
» bofdiel of coal ; thrhffft (• usually raised 



in fifteen minutes; At'npM bas thi 
incbet stroke, and tb* IMW Mvine occu- 
pies only one-fiflli of ibaijJN^Wtae of Watt 
and Bolton's, and weign tril^onc-Gflh at 
much. With the temperature raised toonly 
one half the proper number of atmospheres, 
it mored al the ralcot six oiilct an hour. 



All publishers of books throughout the 
United Slates, arc very earnrslly rcqueslrd 
to forward to us, rrgulariy and seasonablv, 
Mm naniet of all worki of every kind, prr- 
_ji. taving lor publication, in the press, or 
f -,, QBntly pub^iahed. Aiithcy will be inst 
'- 'Id the Gazelle, il is particularly desired 
'tbat the exact tilles be stated at length. 
•^•Thc propnclors of Newspapers, foi 
which tliis tiazellc is exchanged, and o 
whicb the price is less than that of th< 
Gaiette, arc expected lo pay the differ- 
ence. ' C H. b Co. 



ceiving rich modilications and improvi 
ments of those feelings in return. We ere 
convinced that there it more mind, more 
soul about us, wherever we look, and wher- 
ever we move ; and there is — for we have 
imparted liolh to the material world; there 
is no longer any dullness or death in our 
hahilalion; hut a tweet music, and an in- 
telligent voice, are forever speaking to our 
secret ear, and the heauly of alt visible 
Ihingt becomes their joy, and we partake 
in il, and gather from the confiding grati- 
tude of tiirrounding objecis, freth cause of 
praise to the MAerof them all." 

For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, il Co. 
Boston; William Uiiliard, Cambridge; 
Gray, Childi, h Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Porltmoulh; B. Perkins, Hanover; W, 



Lea, Philadelphia ; E. Mickle, Baltimore 
Pishey Thompson, Washington ; * " 
Babcock tt cL, CttarlMton, & C; 



Having examined the work than it' 
scribed, 1 unite in opinion with Walter.lL 
Johnson concerning its merits. 

ROBERTS VAUX. 

Philsb^Mo. 6th Mo. 1 1, IBta. 

Jfean Cteianngt. Hiliitri, If Co. 

Having Iwen partially engaged In giving 
instruction to youth, for the last fifteen 
yean, it has been necessary for me to ex- 
amine all the treatise* on education whicb 
came within my roach. Among othertrca- 
liiei examined, there have been several on 
astronomy. Of these, the " Elements of A»- 
Ironomy, by John H. Wilkins, A. M.," re- 
cently published by you, is, in my opinion, 
decidedly the best. I have acconlingly in- 

:ed it into my Seminary, and ftod it 
well calculated to answer its intended pur- 

by plain illustrations lo lead young 
persons to a knowledge of that most inCeretl- 
ing science. J> L. BLAKE, 

PriMaf>-l(^ lAt Stm.fiiT Timag Ladia. 
Bo*laii, Jam. b, IBU. 



HiLLTAUD, h Co. No. 134 Watb- 
ington street [No. 1 Comhill], have ftp 
sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
ble School Books. 

The English Teacher contains oil the 
Rules, Notes, and iniporlant Observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper (daces, and united 
with Ihc Exercises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which khow intui- 
tively both tb« emu* and c«Reclion« 
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thraiigb all the exereiseB in Ortha|rrapliy, 
8;nUj^ I'uncluatioa, aoA Rbetozical coa- 
■truclion. 

The Exercises Tonn a deal ISmo volume 
of 353 pages, on gaod paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of piipiJB in scljoolsj 
Bud being' a coanterparl to the Teacher, 
correaponda to it iti itesiiifn and eieculioa. 
The Key is left out of this volume for the 
purpose of giving llic scholar an opportuni- 
ty of exercising his judgfment upon Ilie ap- 
plicaLoa of the rules, without a too ready 
and rreqiiant reference to the key. 

The Promiscuoue Exercises in each of 
the four parts of False Grammar, in both 
sDlumei, have figures, or letters of the al- 
phabet, introduced, referrinf^ to the partic- 
ular rule or principle by which nearly eve- 
ry, individual correction is to be made. 
Great care and vigilance have been exer- 
cised to preveqt defects of the press in 
these editions, as nell as to correct the nu- 
BierDiii erron which have found Iheir way 
Into the variaua editions of these works 
now io circulalioiL There can be no haz- 
ard ia saying, that there is no Anierii 
edition, either of Murray's Exercises 
Key, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston " Improved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the Bngliah Eiereises." 

Tbete very neat and handsome scHool 
IDanuals trill perform much servi 
much tine, and furnish teachers, private 
learners, and schools with those facilities 
nhich will enable the allenlive and indus' 
trious s|[ji!cnt to trace with precision, 
pleasurp. .-iiid profit, the great variety of 
priQciplt-3, wliich, like the muscles of the 
body, spread (hemselves tbroug-b the Bag-- 
lish iain^uajje. 

It h In be regretted that so few/u^y un- 
^rstand the grammatical and accurate 
construction of their onrn language. Tliere 
U a fasliion already too prevalent in our 
country, which has long obtained in Eng^ 
land, parCicularlv among the superior class- 
es of society, and which has bv no means 
been conducive to a general and extensive 
cultivation of the English language. The 
■ubject of allusion is an extravagant predi- 
lection for the study of foreign languages, 
to the ncg^ect of our own, a language 
which by us should be esteemed the most 
useful and valuable of all. This extrava- 
gance has been justly censured by Mr Wal- 
ker in the following remark. " We think," 
■ays he, " we show ourbrcedtr^ by a knowl- 
edge of those tongues [the French and 
Italian], and an ignorance of our own." 

A knowledge of other languages is truly 
desirable, and the acquisition of them 
ought, in a proper degiee, to be encourjg- 
ad by all friends of improvement ; but it is 
devoutly to bo wished, by every friend to 
the interests of our country and of English 
literature, that American youth would show 
a neal, in this respect, exemplified by the 
■natrons of ancient Rome ; and, like them, 
■ufler not the study of foreign languages to 
prevent, but strictly to subserve the culti- 
ralion of their own. 

It is confidently believed that the Eng- 
Ulh Teulwr Kod Eurciiec ue eueUeiiU; 
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adapted to produce a radical improvemtnl 
io this very important department of Eng- 
lish education. With these aids, individu- 
als and pupils, with a little inslruclion in 
parsing, may nloite become not only profi- 
cients, but skilful and just critics, in one of 
the moat copious and difficult of alt Un- 
Saag 



Murray's Exereiscs ; a Dew and improv- 
ed stereotype edition, in which referenDes 
are made, in the Promiscuous Exercises, to 
tbc particular rules to which tbey relate. 

Alto fur laU, theSchool Books in geit^t- 
al use. 

%• In issuing the above works, it ha* 
been the object of the pubiishen to elevate 
the style ot School Books in typographical 
execution; and they cherish the expecta- 
tion that instructers and school committees 
will, on exauiination, be disposed to patrim- 

Feb. 1*. 



Feb. 1. 
VALUABLT SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Published and for sale by Lincoij* & 

t^DUAHDS, 59 Washington-street Ii3 (Jom- 
hill.] 

Walker's School Dictionary, printed on 

a fine papcr,on handsome stereotype plates. 

I'he Elements of Arithmetic, by James 

Robinson, jr. : an appropriate wurk fur 

the first classes in schuols. 

The AmL'rican Arithmetic, by James 
Robinson, jr. ; intended as a Sequel to the 
Elements. This work contains all the gen- 
eral rules which arc necessary to adapt it 
to schools in cities and in the country, em- 
bracing Commission, Discount, Duties, An- 
nuities, Barter, Guaging, Mechanical Pow- 
ers, &c. &«. Although the work is put at 
a low price, it will be found to contain a 
greater quantity of matter than most ot 
the School Arithmetics in general use. 

The l,:hild's Assistant in the Art of Read- 
ing, containing a pleasing selection of easy 
leadings for young children. Price 12|cts. 
The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Murray's Introduction with accents, calcu- 
lated Id lead to a correct pmnuncialion. 

The Pronouncing English Reader, being 
Murray's Reader accented, divided into 
paragraphs. Enriched with a Frontispiece, 
exhibiting Walker's illustration of the Id- 
flections of the Voice. The worl is printed 
on a fine linen paper, and solicits the pub- 
lic paliDnage- 

Adaini' Geograpby ; a very much approv- 
ed work, which has passed through numer- 
ous editions. With a correct Atlas. 

Temple's Arithmetic, with additions and 
improvemeDlK. Printed on fine paper. 
Eighth edition. . , „ 

The ProDouBoing TesUnient, in which | Thf PiihU^hers of Ihis Gny.ette -„.„._ 
-1 the proper names, and many other 'on lil-crv.1 |^™5^ ;^'J' ,'""«. °'"j '■"^T 
words, are divided and aocented agreeably jn'riodit 
■ I Walkor'sDlctionary and Classical Key; I alfords. 
-peculiarly suited to the use of Schools. ' — ' "*'' 
Conversations 00 flatiiral Philosophy, 
with Question* for axamioatioo, with addi- 



JUST PUBUSHED, 

By R. p. & C. WiiLUMS, 79 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston, 

A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Min- 
Jalcrs and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
land, in which the manner of Public Wor- 
ahip in that Church is considered, its incon- 
veniences and defects pointed out, and 
methods for removing them humbly pn>- 

Be DOl ml) with Iby mouth, snd kt not thiai 
heart br batty u utter in; thing befara God, In 
God ii in heaven, and ttaon upoa cinh : ibenim 
let thy wordi be few. tccL v. 2. 

1 will pny with ibe spirit, and I will pny wirk 
the uudentandinc alio. 1 tioi. liv. 15. 

From a London edition. For sale as 
above, and by the bookselleis througbont 
the United States. 

This work is published on conunon pa- 
per, and sold at a cheap rate for diatrUM- 
lion; also on Gdo five dollar paper, Is 
Uod, and match other elegant books. 

Feb.1. 



■WfaJLS fe LILLY, 
£[avE in press, and will shortly publish, 
A New Digest of Massachuaetta Report*. 
y Lewis Bigclow, Counsellor at Law. The 
work will embrace all the Report* now pub- 
lished, and will be otherwise improved ia 
^ral important particulars. 



tional Notes and lllustratinns, a Fronlii- 
piece representing the Solar System, lie 
tc, being a greatly improved edition. By 
the Rev. J. L. Blako. 

Alger's Murray, being an Abridgeoient 
of Murray's Grammar, in which large ad- 
ditions of ttulcB and Holes aro inserted 
from the larger work. 

The English Teacher, being Murray's 
Exereises and Key. placed in opposite col- 
umns, with the addition of rules and obser- 
vations from the Grammar j— an admi- 
rable private learner's guide to an accurate 
knowledge of the English language, and 
also an aswlant to imtiucton. By T. 
Alger, jr. 



hich Amcrt< 
correspo ndents, 
the tenth of eveiy 
and France, and fre- 
tly r(ir"S^c?(iiBny and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in qaaotitia 
or single copies, for a moderate coaunio- 
sion. Their orders aro. served by geotle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
(ione, and are purchased at the lowest caift 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for taJjL 
or can procure on quite as good tenni ^ 
those of their respective publishers. * 

CuHMinCS, HlLIJARD, ^''Oflk, 
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ZifiVZBWS. 

JUeolUcHonM of the Life of Lord Byron, 
from the year 1808 to the end of \9^4 ; 
tshUfiiing kU Early Character and Opm- 
toiu, detailinf the Progres§ of his lAterary 
Career^ and including various unptihUsh' 
td passages of his f Forks. Taken from 
Authentic Doaiments^ in the possession of 
ihe Author. By the laU R C. Dallas, 
Esq. To which is prefixed an Account of 
the Circumstances leading to the Suppress^ 
ion of Ijord Byron^s Correspondence with 
the Author^ and his Letters to his Mother ^ 
hMy announced for publication^ Phila- 
delphia. 1025. 8vo. pp. 222. 

We believe that some have entertained an 
incorrect opinion rcspiKiting this work. It 
has been supposed that its publication was 
prevented in Eng-land by a chancery in- 
junction; and that it therefore probably 
€»ntained matter offensive to the relations 
of Lord Byron, or such as was, for other 
considerations, improper to be published. 
The truth is, that certain letters only, 
^ich originally formed a part of it, were 
forbidden to be published by the Lord 
Chancellor; and the question concerning 
these seems not to have been, whether or 
not they were improper, as containing per- 
sonal or criminal allusions, but whether 
tiiey were the literary property of the pub> 
Ikher. The law on this subject, as laid 
down by Lord Eldon, is as follows. 

. If A writes a letter to B, B has the property in 
that letter, for the purpose of reading and keeping 
it, but no property m it to publish it. 

Mr Dallas contends that most of the let- 
ten in question were addressed to Lord 
Byron's mother, and given to him by his 
liordship, to dispose of as he should think 
best Whatever passed between them on 
this subject, however, was verbal and unwit- 
nessed, and on that account not sufficient 
to take the case from under the law. The 
letters, therefore, could not be published 
without the permission of the executors, 
Messrs Hobhouse and Hanson, — and this 
permission was refused. 

If we understand the case, the woric be- 
fore us is the same, or nearly the same, as it 
would have been if no injunction had been 
granted, with the omission of the letters 
aborementioned. This omission was a matter 
of necessity in England, but it appears, from 
the observations of the editor, that it was 
published in Paris in its original form. We 
think, therefore, that the American pub- 
lishers would have found little difficulty in 
giving us the whole, — which woold have 
been much more acceptuble ; especially as 
there can be do doubt that they will be 



published in this country sooner or later, 
and as Mr Dallas shows satisfactorily, that 
they are not of a kind to be offensive, 
either to the family of Lord Bvron, or to 
tlie good taste or feelings of the commu- 
nity. 
The origin of this work is thus described. 

Having been in habits of intiaoacy, and in fre- 
quent correspondence with Lord Byron, from the 
year 1808 to the end of 1814, which correspon- 
dence about that period ceased, Mr Dallas had 
many times heard him read portions of a book in 
which his Lordihip inserted his opinion of the per> 
sons with whom Ke mixed. This book. Lord By- 
ron said, he intended for publication after his death ; 
and, from this idea, Mr Dallas, at a subsequent ye- 
riod, adopted that of writing a faithful delineauon 
of Lord Byron's character, such as he had known 
him, and of leaving it for publication after the 
death of both; and, calculating upon the human 
probability of Lord Byron's surviving himself he 
meant the two potthulDions woriu slxiuld thus ap- 
pear simultaneously. Mr Dallas's work vras com- 
pleted in the year 1819 ; and, in November of that 
year, be wrote to inform Lord Byron of his inteud- 
edpurpose. 

The event proved the £dlacy of human probabili- 
ty— Mr Dallas lived, at seventy, to see the death of 
Lord Byron, at thirty-seven. 

Much, however, of the contents of the 
original mannacript is said to be omitted in 
the present work, for obvious reasons. The 
author of it, Mr Dallas, sen^ died soon 
after the settlement of the legal question ; 
the editor is his son, who is in holy orders. 

These Recollections do not throw moch 
new light upon the character of their sub- 
ject ; nor do they tend to alter the opinion 
we expressed of his Lordship in our review 
of Captain Medwin's book. The author was 
a very difierent person from the Captain, 
to be sure. He was a relation of the poet, 
and, as such, was proud of his talents, and 
a little vain of being connected with him. 
He was deeply interested in his character 
and conduct, uad laboured with commenda- 
ble zeal to make him a good, as well as a 
great man. Though his Lordship appears 
to have rcgfarded him with some gratitude 
and respect, Mr Dallas' attempt to improve 
his moral and religious character was, as is 
well known, completely onsnccessfal ; and j 
soon after the period, when these Recol- ; 
lections terminate, that is, about the year 
1816, it was relinquished in despair. 

The most curious part of this book is the 
literary history of the Childe Harold, o([ 
which wc shall extract several portioDS,- 
endeavouring, as far as possible, to give in ; 
this way an abridgment of it, as here relate | 
ed. On the first interview between Mr 
Dallas and his Lordship, on hia return from 
his traveb in 1811, the latter observed 
that I 

He believed satire to be htoybrfe, and to that he . 
had adhered, haviqg written, during his sti^ at di^ j 
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ferent places abroad, a paraphrase of Horace's Art 
of Podry, which would he a good finish to En^sh 
Bards and Scotch Rexnewers. * * * He seemed to 
promise himself additional fame from it, and I un- 
dertook its publication, as I had done that of the 
Satire. * * * 1 looked over the Paraphrase, which I 
had taken home with me, and I must say, I was 
grievously disappointed. * * * In not dispars^ing 
diis poem, however, next day, I could not refrain 
from expressing some surprise that he had written 
nothing else ; upon which, he told me that he had 
occasionally written short poems, besides a great 
many stanzas in Spenser*s measure, relative to the 
countries he had visited. * Thev are not wortli 
troubling yon with, but you shall have them all 
with vou, if you like.' So came f by Childe Har- 
old's PilgTiica'e. He said it had been read but Inr 
one person, who had /bund very little to commend, 
and much to condemn ; that he himself was of that 
opinion, and be was sure I should be so too; but 
he was urgent that the * Hints from Horace' should 
be immediately put in train, which I promised to 
have done. How nnich he was mistaken as to my 
opinion, the following letter shows. * * * Attentive 
as he had hitherto been to my opinions and sug- 
gestions, and natural as it was, that he should be 
swayed bv such decided praise, I was surprised to 
find that i could not at first obtain credit vAth Loid 
Byron for my judgment on Childe HaroUrffPff 
gnmage. *It was any thing but poetrv— It ktA 
been condemned by a good critic*---had I jMHtiay^ 
self seen the sentences on the margins of the bm^ 
uscript ?^ * * * He at leneth seemed impressed kf 
my perseverance, and to<Mi the poem into conaidefr 
ation. He was at first imwilling to alter, oroM 
any of the stanzas, but they could not be puUiiKii 
as they stood * * * [and he afterwards] unoertoohlB 
curtail and soften them. * * * I did all 1 could to 
raise his opinion of this comj)Osition, and I suo- 
ceeded ; but he varied much m his feelings about 
it, nor was he, as will appear, at his ease imlil the 
world decided on its merit. He said a^n and 
a|ain, that I was going to get him into a scrape 
with his old enemies, mod mx none of them would 
rejoice more than the Edinboigh Reviewers at an 
opportunity to humble hioL 

Mr Dallas ibund it nearly as difficult to 
persuade the booksellers to undertake tki 
publication. 

I carried it to Miller, and left it with hha, eo- 
ioining him the strictest secrecy as to the author. 
In a few days, by apnoiotroent I called a^aia le 
know his decision. He declined puhlishiag it. '*~ 



noticed all my objections ; his critic had noiBtei 
them out; but his chief objection he stated to he 
the manner in which Lord Elgin was treated in the 
poem, he was his bookseller and publisher. * * * 
Next to these I wished to oblige Mr Murrav« * * * 
I now had it in roy power, and I put C'Mlie Hav- 
oid's PilgrimBjie into his hands. * * * He took«Mit 
days to consmer, during which he coasokBd hift 
literary advisers, among whom, no doubt, was M& 
Gifford, who was the editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view. That Mr Gifibrd gave a favourable omniam 
1 afteiwards learned from Mr Murray hiowedT; bat 
the objections [religious and political] I kave an^ 
ed stared him in the iace, and he was kept in nwi^ 

Emse by the desire of possessing a work of LMd 
yron's, and the fear of an unsuccessful apeCMl^ 
tion. We came to this conclusion; that he ihooU' 

* It does not appear who this critic was. We 
think he would hardly with 10 be knowai 



icunling Rl leut, if 
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prim, >l bi> eipenu. > bandioaia qutno edition. 
die pcofili of wuich I should ihin eqiullj with 
biiD, «Hd Itui tbB agiecment Ibi Itie copf-rlgbt 
ihoold df pvnd upon tbe 101:0^1 of thii editiocu 
■••Whili Ctaiida Harold wat pre puing lo be 
p«[ inio the prinUi'i IwDdi. Lord Byioa wu very 
' >niioui foi the ipeedj a^ipeiiuice of tbe imit*- 
tion of Honce. * ■ * whidi I tni uevenhelen 

iz^ ttllogetfaer^ 

Mr Dallas' 
warded. The 6nt ediUon of the Pilgi 
aga was sold in three dajs, and ita author, 
who, before its appearance, had become leu 
aoiioui for Ibat of tbe " Horatiau Hints," 
ftt last cooBeoted lo supprew the latter al- 
b^ther. A (iDgular circumstaDce attend- 
ed the publication of the Cbilde Harold. 
It waiannounced for the first of March; but 
circumstBDCC* preTCnled its appearance, 
u intended, to the serious vexation of Mr 
Dallas, whose review of it in a peiiodicai 
jouroal did actuallj appear on Chat daj, 
Luckily tha subject of it was issued so soon 
after, and excited so much admiratioo, that 
no one thoug'ht of ridiculing- the review, 
which in fact proved an excellent adver- 
tiicment for the poem, which was deliver- 
ed as fast as it could be put up in sheets. 

It is uaneceMary to apeikkof tbe adulation 
which wai immediatelj lavished uponLord 
Byron. But Cbilde Harold's Filgriinage 
brought at once glorv and ruin to its author. 
Aoiong other gratulatory epistles, be re- 
mited one from a lady, beKiDniDg with 
■■Dmt Childe Harold," enclosing a copy 
pt renes, and cimcludiag with the assur- 
IBoe ** that thoug-h she should be glad to be 
■BqoMDled with him, she can feel no other 
Cnotkin for him than admiration and i 
gard, as her heart is already engaged 

This, as the editor observes in another 
pUc, 

led Immediately to Ihe moit diigraceful liai 
which ht b» uai icrupled to bcaat. Tht 
HDielbiuKSo diigui^ng Id ib« foiwanlima of the 
person who wroie. 19 »ell ai deterring io the enor- 
mity of [be criminal exceiiei of which ihli leQer 
WHR the begiDTiing, that he ' ' ' 
•d igsinit luch a lemptatioa at the 6nt glance. 
Bui rtie luddfn pitt iif public sppliuie h^ juit 
'blown upon him, and having niatd bim in lu 
whirlwind above the eanh. he bad already begun 
to deify" ■' ■ • - 



Ibruugh every t 

Ught, and Ihe hi 
t&re wss DO pe 
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lE light that had to Iouk 



II may be observed that tbe copy-right 
of this po«m, as well asof some others, wns 
given to Mr Dullas by bis Lordship, who 
-made a principle, at that time at least, of 
not receiving any thing for his lileraiy 

A copy of Liurd Byron's maiden speech 
ia here given. It is eloquently written, 
and was well received, but. according lo 
Mr Dallas, his delivery was bad, resem- 
bling that of a s';bool-boy repeating from 
inemory- 

But the sale of rSewstead Abbey seems 
lo have been tbe lutkindest cat to tbe feel- 



ings of the author of these Recollections, | 
and we cannot but sympatLixe, in some de- 1 
gree, with his indignation. This noble 
property was a grant froni Henry VIII. lo 
ancestors of the poet, and the estate ' 
ever since descended regularly in the 
family. It was vdued at more Ihan half a 
million dollars. Moreover, il came lo bis | 
Lordship in tbe line of collateral descent, 
he being only grand-nephew to Ibc former 
proprietor, while he left behind bim a 
cousin to inherit a barren title. At re- 
publicans, indeed, we must " abhor a per- 
petuity," and congratulate ourselves that 
our laws and customs alike prevent tbe en- 
tailment or oonlinuatioD of estates, undi- 
vided, through a series of generations ; — 
opposing iu this respect the natural feeling, 
which leads individuals to desire such per- 
petuities in their own particular cases. 
Yet, as men, we cannot but enti'rtain a 
mean opinion of the heart, which was either 
so destitute of that fceliog-, or had so far 
dimtnisbed its power by yielding lo the in- 
fluence of debasing passions, as to be will- 
ing, without urgent necessity, to set a price 
upon a mansion which had been the " home 
ol his lorefathera" for three centuries. But 
this is not tbe worst. He had given bis 
solemn and written promise to bis mother, 
and pledged his honour repeatedly to Mr 
Dallas, that ^^wstead and he should be 

I have beard [uyt Ml Dallai] that ibe pur- 
cbater means to remove the Abbey ai rubbiih, aud 
10 build a modem villa upon its lite li may be ai 
Mell Ibi the poel's lame; for though hit geniui 
alight manile every alone from the loundatiOD lo 
tbe puioaclea, ii would not cover the aala ; — 
and we agree with bim entirely. 

lu the course of this wurk we noticed 
many circumstances which tend to conUnn 
tbe opinion which we expressed, in a pre- 
ceding number, of tbe general authenticity 
of the Conversations of Captain Medwin. 
Tbe autlior seems to have imagined that 
his Recoilecttons would tend, on tbe whole, 
to place tbe character of Lord Hyroo in a 
more favourable point of view than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. We differ from bim in ttiis 
particular, and are rather afraid that tbe 
more we learn of his Lordship's feeling* and 
conduct, tbe less we shall like them. 

We shall conclude our observations on this 
hook by reinurking, that the band of tbe 
book-maker is rather too obvious, and that 
all which is really interesting lo Ibe Ameri- 
can public, at least, might have been coni- 
prisMl wiibio a much smaller space. 
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Mk Southxt is un question ably one of the 

best pnwe writers of this day. Thtrc are 

various opinions respecting tbe merits and 

character of his poetry ; the Laureate of 

England, if bis rank were to abide tbe 

judgment of loaie powerful critics, would 



soon lose his wreath, but there are none 
who deny the great excellence of bis prose 
composition. His style is remarkable I'lvm 
its vivacity and directness ; the fervour of 
composition is never quenched, never aljut- 
cd ; be understands himself well, and, us it 
must be with those who think clearly and 
are in earnest, bis langu^ige is perspicuous 
and strong. He appear* to write with great 
facility i to throw oft' his thoughts as tbey 
arise, and in the garb which they volun- 
tarily assume, as if it were an unneceksan 
and onworlby toil, to labour upon mere 
expressions. No doubt, his style is often 
elaborated with grt'al care, and bis fittest 
passages owe probably as much of their ex- 
cellence to his industry as lo his ability. 
But he is artful enough to conceal his art; 
for no writer appears, especially to reader* 
who do not read lo criticise, lo labour less, 
or to abandon himself itMre entirely to the 
impulses of his heart or imagination. There 
are scholars, who are men of fine sense and 
much general ability, but are not gifted with 
tbe power of fluent and varied expression. 
They are poor in words; and this poverty 
of language, whatever may be thought of it, 
has an injurious inlluence, if not upon tbe 
mind, at least upon its literary creations. 
The attention is diverted from tbe thought 
to its exponent; words must be sought with 
efibri, and labour bestowed upon them, 
' which might be employed otherwise lo ad- 
vantage ; — bui there is a greater evil yet ; 
when Ibe m^^rch of thought and imagination 
is Slopped at every moment, while the re- 
luctant niemorj yields up the necessary 
words, it uiust be difficult lo urge Ihe mind 
forward with such lorct and activitj, that 
its own motion m.iy enkindle it, and give to 
its emanations brightness and warmth- Ko 
impediments lie in the path of Mr Soulhey ; 
his affluence of language is Limited only 
with the reach of bis Dative tongne, and 
his words come not unwiUingly. He seema 
to deliver himself up to bis subject; and, 
though often eloquent, pathetic, or even 
sublime, there is a naturalness in the msat 
splendid and powerful passages, which com- 
, pels the reader to believe, that his lofti^t 
flights are reached almost without cooecwui- 
ness, and always without eflbrt. There ia 
too in the very harmony of bis dictina, smi»- 
thing of the sama oharacter; it is oocasioD- 
alty carried quite too far, as there are pas- 
sages which cannot be read without tbe 
regular cadence of measured rhythm ; but 
it seems to be the result, not of artifice, but 
of the willing obedience by which a IbroDC^ 
ing multitude of words acknowledge Lho- 
sway of a tuneful eaf. 

II might well be expected, that all (be 
works of this author must he interesting ia 
no common degree ; and Ibo " Book of tb* 
Church" is eminently BO. Few readers wUT 
lay it down until they hare gone through it» 
and few, we think, will wish it had beea 
less. It has, however, faults of a scriotis 
nature ;— which will lessen its usefulmaa 
with all readers, and its interest with Iboaa 
who require that a work, the end of which, 
is instruclion, should be characterised br 
dm regard lor trath and impartiality. u-The 
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Bookof the Church" is intended tobe,andis, 
apaneg^yric upon the Church Establishment 
of England. The author distinctly avows 
his purpose. He conceives that so many of 
his countrymen would not be insensible to, 
and ungrateful for, the benefits which they 
derive from their church, if Uiey knew how 
many and how vast these benefits arc, " and 
at how dear a price they were purchased for 
our inheritance ; by what religious exertions, 
what heroic devotion, what precious lives, 
consumed in pious labours, wasted away in 
dungeons, or offered up amid the flames." 
He has written his work, and now offers it 
to fathers, and all who with parental feel- 
ings discharge parental duties, because a 
knowledge of these things 
night arm the young heart agftinst the pestilent 

-&l!^"w^'^^?5':!ufTov'. ..'Ate,- expected that he wodd go beyond the de- 
• - & . received ffom their bateable land, which bounds the region of 



lent party, who identify church and state, 
and cling to them as if they formed indeed 
their rock of temporal salvation. Now what 
proof can be so cogrent, as to force upon the 
belief an absurdity so great, as that Mr 
Southey, in composing this work, felt and 
wrote as a strictly impartial historian. On 
the other hand, he knows well, that the 
sources of information to which he must 
resort are accessible to all ; that the facts 
npon which he must rely are seldom obscuro 
and nncertain, and that he will be watched 
by those, whose ability and zeal it must be 
difficult to elude. One would suppose, there- 
fore, that he would lean strongly to the side 
of his church ; that his statements would be 
coloured, and a few obvious facts and prin- 
ciples overlooked, and a little ingenuity 
exerted in its favour. But it could not be 
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jhthers, a brief but comprehen»ive record, diligent- 
ly, fiiithfuUy. and conscientiously composed, which 
ttey may put into the hands of their children. 
Herein it will be seen from what heathenish delu- 
sions and inhuman rites the inhabitants of this 
island have been delivered by the Christian faith; 
in what manner the best interests of the country 
were advanced by the clergy even during the dark- 
est ages of papal domination ; the errors and crime:* 
of the Romish Church, and how, wlien its corrup- 
tions were at the worst, the day-break of the Refor- 
■ntion appeared among us : tlie progress of that 
Reformation through evil and through good; the 
establishment of a church pure in its doctrines, 
irreproachable in its order, beautiful in iu forms ; 
and the conduct of that church proved, both in ad- 
verse and in prosperous times, alike faithful to its 
principles when it adhered to the monarchy during 
a successful rebellion, and when it opposed the 
monarch who would have brought back the Rouii>ih 
aapcrstition, and, togtther with the religion, would 
have overthrown the liberties of England. 

Sectarians will of course be governed by 
their respective partialities in judging of the 
merits and character of this work. They who 
love and venerate the Church of England, 
will regard it as a candid, eloquent, and 
irreproachable history of their church ; 
while the dissenters, whose ^ pestilent er- 
lors'' it is intended to beat down, will be 
disposed to bring against the author a heavy 
charge of giiile and falsehood. Our opinion 
lies between these; and is precisely that 
which a consideration of Dr Southoy's 
character, condition, and avowed object 
would have led us to form, if. we had never 
seen his book. He stands forth the cham- 
pion of his church ;— -and it nr.ist be remem- 
bered, that he is enthusiastic, and wants, in 
his valour, its better part, and often merges 
liis judgment in his feelings, and is the same 
man now, as when, at (he uge of twenty-one, 
he wrote Wat Tyler, and, after his years 
were doubled, wrote and published a letter 
to a member of parliament, in defence of 
this most miserable farce. He is the cham- 
pion of the church, and its enemies are bis 
enemies ; the ** nni^rateful^ and '•^ disaffect- 
ed^' to the hierarchy are also disaffected to 
him, and do what in them iies to stain his 
good name, by the expoS'TC of all his errors 
and faults, iloreover Dr Southey is hon- 
oured by the institutions incorporated with 
that church, and his temporal interests are 
strictly the same with those of that preva- 



fatber*8 throne, and acquire greater power than any 
of the Anglo-Saxon princes had possessed before 
him; and he asked of him, in requital for these 
happy fore-tidings that when tltey should be ful- 
filled, he would listen to instructions which would 
then be offered to liim, and which vould lead him 
into the way of eternal life. This Edwin readily 
promised; with that the stranger laid his hand upon 
the head of the royal exile, saying, When this sign 
shall be repeated, remember what has passed be- 
tween us now, and perform the word which you 
have given. 

Edwin afterwards subdued bis enemies, 
recovered his kingdom, and married a chris- 
tian princess. One day, while he was medi- 
tating in solitude, Paulinos, a missionary 
from Rome, entered the room, 

and laying hit hand upon the king's head, asked 
him if be remembered that token ? Startled at the 
appeal, at if a spirit was before him, the king fell 
at his feet 'Behold,* said Paulinus, raising him 
up, * thou bast, through God*s favour, escaped from 
the enemies of whom thou wert in fear! Behold, 



strict historical accuracy, nor withhold all 
the truths which make against him, nor ad- 
vance any argument which should not be 
plausible, nor any assertion which could be 
said and proved to be a downright false- 
hood. A perusal of the work woiild realize 
such expectations. 

The narration beg^ with the religion of 
the ancient Britons. Some account is then 
given of the religion and philosophy of the 
Romans, and of the doctrines and rites of 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons. The history 
of the introduction and establishment of 
Christianity into England, is exceedingly 
interesting. Unquestionably many circum- 
stances of that period, related by the monk- 
ish historians of a later ag^, are to be con- 
sidered as resting upon slight authority. 
Enough, however, is certain, to astonish 
one with the rapid progress and wide spread 
of Christianity in its earliest ages. Perhaps 
no single instance is more striking than the 
conversion of the king and people of North- 
umbria. Edwin had been driven from his 
throne in childhood, by Ethelfrith, and fled 
to Redwald, king of E^t Anglia, who, after 
protecting him for some years, was about to 
comply with the demand of Ethelfrith, and 
give him up. 

This resolution was taken at night-fall, and im- 
mediately communicated to Edwin by a foithfiil 
friend, who went to his chamber, called him out of 
doors, exhorted him to fly, and offered to guide him 
to a place of safety. 

Hut Edwin would not again encounter the per- 
petual dangtr and anxiety of a wandering life. To 
fly, be said, would be a breach of confidence on his 
part ; he had trusted to the Uffinga Redwald. who, 
as yet, had offered him no wrong; and if he were 
to be delivered up, better that it should be by the 
L'flinga himself than by an ignoble hand. And, 
indeed, whither could he betake himself, after hav- 
ing, for so many years, in vain sought an asylum 
through all the provinces of Britain ? Resolving, 
therefore, to abide his late, whatever it might be, 
he sate down mournfully upon a stone before the 
palace, \^ hen a venerable person, in a strr.nge habit, 
IS said to have accosted him, and inquired where- 
fore he was sitting there, and keeping watcli at an 
hour when all otiier persons were asleep ? Edwin 
•omewhat angrily, replied, that it could be no con- 
cern of his u lietlier he chose to pass the night with 
in doors or without. But the stranger made answer, 
that he knc w the cause, and ba(ie him he of good 
cheer, for Redwald certainly would not betray him ; 
be assured him further, that he should regain his 



through God's fevour, thou hast recovered thy king- 
dom, and obtained the pre-eminence which was 
promised thee ! Remember now thine own promise, 
and observe it; that He, wiio hath elevated thee to 
this temporal kingdom, may deliver thee also 6om 
eternal misery, and take thee to live and reigo with 
himself eternally in heaven !* Edwin, overcome as 
if by miracle, hesitated no longer. He called his 
chiefs to council, that, if they could be persuaded 
to think and believe as he did, they might be bap- 
tized at the same time : and when they were as- 
sembled, he re(^uired them each to deliver his 
opinion concermng the new religion which was 
preached among tlMm, and the propriety of receiv- 
ing it. 

Coifi, the Chief Priest of Northumbria, was the 
first who spake : * As for what the religion is, which 
is now propounded to us,* be said, * O Kinc, see 
thou to it ! For my part, I will assert, what I cer- 
tainly know, that that which we have hitherto held* 
is good for nothing. For amon|( all thy people, 
there is no one who has given himself more dili-. 
gently to the worship of our sods than I ; and yet 
many have received greater benefits, and obtained 
higher dignities, and prospered better in whatever 
they undertook. But if Uiese gods had possessed 
any power, they would rather have assisted me, who 
have endeavoured so carefully to serve them. If^ 
therefore, after due examination, you have per- 
ceived that tlnse new things, of which we are told, 
are better, and more efficacious, let us, without de- 
lay, hasten to adopt them.* 

Another speaker delivered an opinion, more 
creditable to his disposition and iinderstanding 
than that which had been given by the Chief Priest : 
* O Kin^ the present life of man, when considered 
in relation to that which is to come, may be likened 
to a sparrow flving tlirough the hall, wherein you 
and your chiels and servants arc seated at supper, 
in winter time : the hearth blazing in the centre, 
and the viands smoking, while without is tlie storm 
and rain or snow ; the bird flies through, entering at 
one door, and passing out at the other; he feels not 
the weather during the little minute that he is with- 
in; but after that minute he returns again to win- 
ter, as from winter he came, and is seen no more. 
Such is the life of man; and of what follows it, or 
of what has preceded it, we are altogether ignorant 
Wherefore, if this new doctrine should bring any 
thing more certain, it well deserves to be followed.* 
The rest of the assembly signified their assent to the 
change ; and it was then proposed by Coifi, that 
Paulinus should fully explain to them the nature 
of the new relieior, which they were called upon 
to receive. When the prelate had concluded his 
discourse, the Chief Priest exclaimed, that he had 
long understood the vanity of their old worship, be- 
cause the more he sought to discover its truth, the 
less he found ; he proposed, therefore, that tlie al- 
tars and temples ot the idols, and the sacred inclo- 
sures in which they stood, should be overthrown 
and burnt. The king demanded of him who ought 
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CO Mt the eziiii)ile of viobrtiiig tlMin, and tlM priest 
hiinfelf offered to bwin. lie «iked the king accord- 
incly for arms and &t a horse ; girt a sword to his 
lide.iiioDBtedfaiidtoolialaiioeiBhtsbaDd. When 
the people beheld him, they thought that he was 
seised with smhImss, heeaase in bearing arms, and 
lidine on a horse, he broke thfough the prohibitions 
attacned among them to the sacerdotal office. He. 
howe?er, lode resolutely towards the temple, and 
at onoe desecrated it, by throwing his hince within 
the enclosure ; his oompanioos then, as he exhoited 
them, set fire to it. Toe scene of this memorable 
event was a little east of York, upon the river Der- 
went, at a place then called Godmunddinsahaauthe 
home of the protection of the gods. The vtuage which 
BOW stands upon the site, retains the name, with no 
other change than that of a convenient abbreviation 
from five syllables to three, Godmundham. 

The new converts acted with indiscreet zeal in 
thus destroying what appears to have been the roost 
noted [dace of heathen worship in Northambria. It 
had been the wise advice of Gregory to MelUtus, 
that the Analo-Saxou temples skxMdd not be demol- 
ished ; bot that he and his lellow^iissionaries should 
oast out and consume the idols, and then purify the 
buildings themselves whh holy water ; and erect al- 
tars and place relics there, in'order that the people 
micht be better disposed to receive the new religion, 
seeing its rites performed in the fiues which they 
were wont to frequent Godmunddingaliam having 
been destroyed, a wooden oratory was liastily erect- 
ed in York for the ceremony of the king's baptism, 
which was perfomned there on £aster-day, A. D. 
S27. A church, of stone, was immediately com- 
menced upon the same spot, inclosing the oratory. 
It was conferred upon Paulinus, as liis see, and lie 
superintended the building. The king's example 
was readilv followed by tne people; and Paulinus 
is said to have been employed six^and'thirty davs, 
from morning till evening, in baptizing the multi- 
Uides who flocked to him at Yevering. Oratories 
had not yet been built, nor baptisteries constructed ; 
the converts, therefore, were baptized in rivers, by 
immersion, according to the practice of those 
ages. 

Mr Southey devotes a chapter to the con- 
tideration of the causes which promoted the 
success of Christianity among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Contrasted with the slow, imper- 
fect, questionable success of the missionary 
efibrts of these days, it seems indeed ihirac- 
ulous. We cannot give even an abstract of 
Mr Southcy's views upon this subject. Some, 
perhaps all, of the causes that he assigns for 
the dUTerent results which ha^e attended 
efforts for a similar purpose in different pe- 
riods, operated with great force; but we 
think there were other causes, of which he 
does not rightly estimate the efficiency. No 
doubt the missionaries prevailed the more, 
because they came from Kome, the heart 
of the civilized world, — the sovereign city, 
whose name was still great upon the earth, 
and whose majesty survived in the inherited 
feelings and opinions of men, long after her 
actual supremacy had departed. Certainly, 
too, these missionaries were favoured, in that 
the paganism they were called to combat, 
was not deeply rooted id the hearts of the 
people. The Druids had been chased from 
their sacred groves by the Romans, whose 
religion, if religion it was, ere many ages, 
encountered the horrors of that Scaldic 
mythology which the Danes brought with 
them. Thus the heathenism of the Saxons 
was fluctuating and uncertain; of various 
origin, and sanctiiied by no long and uni- 
versal tradition. It is otherwise with the 
superstitions with which Christianity must 
cope now ; ages hare rooted them, and a 
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long descent wtiich even tradition and fable 
oan scaroeiy nitaeure, has stricken them 
deep into the natupes of the people who 
cling to them. But wo think there are other 
circumstances of gpneat moment, which Mr 
Southey does not duly consider. One of 
these is, the unity of doctrine and ritnal 
then eiisting in Christendom. A missionary 
of that day spent no part of his time in un- 
doing the work of his brother ; nor was the 
willing neophyte perplexed by seeing men, 
ail claiming to becbnstians with equal pre- 
tension, acousing each other, with equal 
zeal, of dreadful fiUsehood. It is not easy 
to see how this hindrance can be wholly 
avoided, however honest and zealous indi- 
vidnal misakHMries may be^— while chris- 
tiaiM of all denominations live among the 
principal pagan nations, and most established 
sects inake exertions to spread their tenets, — 
and Papist and Protestant, Calvinist and 
Aroiinian, Trinitarian and Unitarian, oon- 
scientioasly belieye, each that his opponent 
holds dangerous, if not fatal, errors. When 
the nations of the heptarchy were converted 
to Christianity, the whole diposable force of 
christendooi, so far as that force- was avail- 
able for the purposes of piosoly tism, was at 
the control of the sovereign pontiff. The 
church of which he was the supreme head, 
drew into its bosom the finest and strongest 
spirits ; it offered not only the best asylum 
for the meek, but the highest rewards for 
the able and ambitious, and the widest scope 
for the effi)rts of the active. The extract 
which we have just quoted, shows us the 
recampense— it may or may not have been 
the object— ^f Paulinus. The missionary 
pilgrim, after he bad won his bishopric, 
might stretch forth his hand for the cardi- 
nal's bat, and hope for the papal tiara. It 
was a neceisary oonsequence of this state 
of things, that a large proportion of the 
moral and intellectual •nergy of that age 
was devoted to the work of proselyttsm. 

The history of the oburch in England, 
during that stormy period while the popes 
and their ministers were perpetually con- 
flicting with tbe civil government, and al- 
most always subduing it, is very interesting 
in itself, and loses nothing in the hands of 
this «iathor. He chooses to relate it by fix- 
ing upon prominent individuals, and narrat- 
ing their lives with g^at minuteness. Dun- 
stan, Lanfranc, Anselm, and Becket have 
each many pages given to them. The biog- 
raphy of Becket occupies one hundred 
pages. At his death,—- we may say by his 
death,— the papal power triumphed. We 
have never seen the particulars of his assas- 
sination narrated so circumstantially as in 
this work ; t.ken in connexion with some 
passages of his life, they almost compel one 
to believe, that this turbulent, ambitious, 
and obstinate rebel, actually believed him- 
self labouring and dying in a good cause. 

The resuh of Henry*8 counsel was the lej;al and 
proper measure of sending over three Barons to 
arrest Becket These roessengers were too late. 
The ministers of vengeance, who were before them, 
landed near Dover, imd pa«8e(i the night in Ranulf 
()e Broc's castle, — one of the persons whom Becket 
had excommunicated on Christmas-day, and to 
wbooi taueresied motives for his marked enmity to 



the|»mate are impauble, because he was in pos- 
session of great pait of the sequestered lands. He 
supplied soldiers enough to overpo'A cr the knights 
of Becket's householri, and the people of Canter- 
bury, if resistance should be attempted. They en- 
tered the city in small parties, conctsaling their 
arms, that no aUurm might be excited. The abbot 
of St Aiigustioe*s, who was of the king's party, re- 
ceived them intohir monasterv, and is said to'bave 
joinetl counsel witii them. About ten in the roon- 
mg, they proceedeil with twelve kniehts to Beck- 
et s bedchamber ; his family were Btill at table, hot 
he hunsalf had dined, and was conveiring with 
some of his monks and clergy. Without scplyii^ 
to his salutation, they sat down opposite to lum,oa 
the ground, among the monks. After a pause, 
Fitsurse said they came with orders from the kinx, 
and asked whether he would hear them in pobKc 
or in private ? Becket said, as it might please fcaso 
best, — and then, at his desire, bade the cw a p aa y 
withdraw ; bot presently apprehending some vio- 
lent proceeding, from Fitzurse's manner, he called 
them in again from the antechamber, and told the 
Barons, that whatever they had to impart might be 
delivered in their presence. Fitzurse required him 
to absolve the suspended and excoraumnicated prel- 
ates: He returned the old evasive answer, *that it 
was not he who bad passed the sentence, nor was 
it in his power to take it off. A warm altercation 
ensued, in which Becket insisted that the king had 
authorized his measures, in telline him he n^nt,by 
ecclesiastical censures, compel those who had dis- 
turbed the peace of the church to make satisfaction; 
this, he affirmed, had been said in Fitxorse*s pres- 
ence. Fitzurse denied that he had heard any ms% 
to that purport;— and indeed Becket himself ouisC 
have known that if such permission had ever been 
given, it certainly was not in the latitude which he 
now chose to represent. 
The four Barons then, in the king's name, re- 

auired, that he, and all who belonged to liim. shookl 
epart forthwith out of the kingdom, for he had 
broken the peace, and should no longer enjoy iL 
Becket replied, *he would never aaain put tho sea 
between him and his church.* Their resolute man- 
ner only roused his spirit, and he declared, that if 
any man whatsoever infringed the laws of the Holy 
Roman See, or the right of the church, be that nan 
who he would, he would not spare him. — * In vain,' 
said ie, * do you menace me I if all the swords ui 
England were branuished over my head, you would 
find me foot to foot, fighting tbe battles oftheLord!* 
He upbraided those of tnem who had been in Ids 
service as chancellor. They rose, and chatged the 
monks to guard him, saying, they should answer 
for it if he e»caped ; the knights of his household 
they bade go with them, and wait the event in 
silence. Becket followed them to the outer door, 
saying, he came not there to fly, nor did he vahM 
their threats. * We will do more than thnatsn V 
was the answer. 

Becket was presently told that they were araiisf 
themselves in the palace-court Some oif his ser- 
vants barred tlie gate, and he was with difficulty 
persuaded by the monks to retire through the ck^ 
ters into the cathedral, where the afternoon service 
had now tjcgon. He ordered tlie cross to be hone 
before him, retired slowly, and to some who ware 
endeavouring to secure the doors, he called out, 
forbidding to do ir, saying, * You ought not to make 
a castle of tho church ; it will protect us soificiemly 
without being shut; neither did 1 come hitherto 
rcMst, but to suflfer.* By this time the awaihmts, 
after emteavouring to break open the abbey gates, 
had entered, under Robert de Broc*s guidance, 
throQgh a window, searched the palace, and were 
now following him to the cathedraL He mieht still 
hive concealed himself; and not Improbabfy have 
escaped. But Becket disdained this : with all its 
errors, his was an heroic mind. He was ascending 
ttw steps of the high altar, when the Barons, and 
their armed followers, rushed into the choir with 
drawn swonls, cxclabnin^ * Where is Thomas A 
Becket.^ where is that traitor to the king and king- 
doin ?' No answer was made ; but when they called 
out with a louder voice, * Where is the Archtiislxy f 
he then came down the steps, saying, *Hefe an I; 
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aotniiur. but a priest; rMrivtoufltrit 
flf Him ihiindtemrdnM'. CodtbrUdita 
flr fin fear of yi 



S( kh Tear of yuum 

Tbtj requiicdhini, once miiK, to take nfflbc eta- 
RUM fnia Ibc pnlatsi. ■ Ns ntli&etion hai vrt 
bcennaitc.' wu tlKimnmt, 'wwi I willmNabHtlTe 
IkBiB.' TbFnDwviDldhimJniboolrlinniDtlyiJie. 
'Rebuilt,' laid ba lo lUune, 'I hart dona jou 
nuoj iLiiiilDciMi; inrl do jmu eoou afainM me 
tfaiu wrcatd r Tht: limn. ibioIum ai himiclf, and 
in ■ iranr purpoic. HilH him (o gM oal fiom tlwnca, 
anddia; at the nme ilmt ininghohl of Irii rebe. 
Btckat tnthdnv the itAM, wid ntd, tw woald not 
DDva. • Ply, (ban,' aaid ntuine, ■• if «1 Ibil mo- 
Mcnt a compuncliaiH fevibig had ridtad him, and 
kc would harabeen^Ril to ue Ibc inttnirniitnitad, 
b which hia piidi:. man than hit oaih, connnined 
Um to pvniit. ' Nor thai either,' wu Beckel'tan- 
urar; ■ if it it my blood you want, I nm leady to 
din, liut the church any obtain iibrity and peace : 
Mly, in Ihe name of GikI, 1 Ibrbid yon lo hurt any 
of my Hople.' SiiJ] it appean. thai in mnie. at 
hui. then wan a trlih lo (pare hii lift : one nrucX 
Um between the nhouliiect with [he flat part of the 



iv-ci. nfteiwanii declared, t 
taaeMkn wu lo cany him prlioiirr Id the king 
if thai wai impcnrible, put bim in ileatli in a p 
lait aacreil Iban Ihe church; but lie cluii^ to no 
ttejdOart.aaditraggled wilhlliOBiiaUanii. Ti 
ta bad nearly Ihtvwi: down, and Fiiuine he Ui 
fe*i> Um with a itrong hand, calling Iriro pi 
"-HbTtbe opptobrio 
W ueait— ■■ - ■ — '- 



) ground) of the diipuie he Hood joilifii 
'D beut, and to hii people. If he did noi 

cautc a nne opinion may be lulvluird, th 
lanity h JDvincible shen Ibe world appean 
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BK oquall; tioiKHtrable 
to hii f-ooi teiue. 

ictrinal and pnclicil. of Ibe 
in tbeie agea, at their heighL 



^ "™r*'!|*« to hia candor a 

e him wlien dead, but 
otlencei he bad com- The corruplioa 

;nl.tignity. Tbii wa> Romiin Church w_ „_^ .^_ 

iviocedai he wai,lb<ilia They are nudiomly kept out of view by the wtiieti 

ified tu his "ho itill maintain ihe mbllitaility of Ual church; 

and in imih, ibiil a tytlem, in bQ thingi lo untika 

j the religion of ibe Gotpel, and u opporiie to ill 

'" aiebeeu ^med upon tbeniurld. and 

CJhiiiiiaoity, m' 



«pint, -b 
' KUbliib 



I nbuncla 



Ai the pope had aulhoriiad and mjaineil prayet; The indignation, which then cormptioni 
10 Ihe new taint, ihal ba ■boulri inlenwite inih Gal I P™P*il> to Gucite, thould not, boweTer, prcv< 
fotthccleigj BHit people of Kngland, Henry, either ' ''™' perceiving that the papal power. ibUc 

t :_ .(_:... .. :„ p„,ig^ ^j (^^ ^ (i^ . -J „. :. _.. _k„ll., t„ _-l.l 

- ivith the Qioai iiriliin 

iogat Southampton, he iherr authotitjr, Ifiih. 
I memnaiia whom hehiil JionofEurope.it 



ttae moit public i 



browht over, an 


dtel 


nff 










When 












laid aiide hi 


lannenii, threw 






aoth ore 


hit ihoolden. 




.olbe 


Clt 


, whicli « 


at three mile 



... . iBiwd ai 

wBi wholly bjr apioton. mutt oiigi 

pMfeue(l,atptomiiad,iOaie peculiar and 

adianiaiFi lo thoie who acknowledged iU 

I been adapted lo the condi- 

, 1 not ha»e eiitltd. Though 

gnat cvili, the ptlliative of others. We haie 



beailuul K 



iMgar I 

ward Gnipci, m i^i 

Sa^. Beelet.'wh[ 



'ibemntr road.soihni Id maav 

placet, hit >lrp« wore traced '" '■• — ' " *"' 

Ihe church trembling with e 
I of I the marlyr't nhrtne; there, 

liimjelfprotlratB before it, nim nii armiextendea. i "" 
and remainvriia that pu«lBte,3iifinearnriIpnTer. I '"i 
while the Biihop of London nolemnly dsclued in I ™< 

' "If ''J' »i 

II i Back 






. cvili, the Ktllialive of oi 
k at Ibe Ab>jiioian>. ai 

.^ pap«:^. 



had b 



n then 



mofhiahead. Hi) faMwoidawetc, 'To 
ID St Uaiy, and ihe Sainu, who are patrons i: 
ahurcb, and lo fit Dennis, 1 commend my tell 
tba cburch't cause !' The i^toiid blow brou;;hi 
K ttat giouod, on hit lace, before SI Bencdict'i ■ 
ka had lUcDgtb and compoinn enoujih lo i 



at poiilii 






paateii tiroket. each pietiingneiu, 

tta mutdet. Briio clefi his icull ; 

■an, Ibe tabdeacon. Hu^^h of Horsea, known by 

dwappatlilioa of Ihe III Clerk, toalteied thebraini 

«nt iha pavemetu Iron the point of hit award. 

Noaingle ciieuoutance ahoira more clear- 
Ij how deeply the fetters of Rotniab super- 
■tition bad sank into men's wniU, than Ihe 
terrribte pcnantK^ which Henry II. nnder- 
wmt toT liii hag(; utterance of feeling 
vhich were certainly jualificd, ifanj mcas- 
■n of provocation can justify aog^r. Hia 
raemiM did not pretend that be wished lo 
nggest the asaasainalion of Becket, or Ibat 
the death of (his prelate did not deeply af- 
flict him. He was the actual, but (he invol- 
antary, cause of bis death ; and for thii 
offence, a powerful oianarcb. who was, Ir 
■ay no more, no wiy dedcienl in intellect 
or moral cnerg'y, gunered thus. 

When the nc<ri reached Heiuy. be wat at once 
ftrack wilh ii'morse for the c.iuse of Ibc crime,iind 
alarmed tor its couwquences. At firet. he broke 
mil into loud and passionate lamenrationi, then 
■aemed lo br overpnwereil and ciupifipd hy the 
violrD'T of bit rmmioni ; he put on sacliclaih and 
MbitSiaiid ftirtliree days w»« incaimble eiihcrof 
eoniolalinn or c'iun°>-l. At lengtli, by the ad' 
flee of llioie wrho, mranlinie, had coniulied what 
^gbt ben be dovn ia llww nnrxperleil and n»» 
Bfi&cal tireuiMWnrM, an einhauy wat tent in the 
popa, and mnieisert lo Canterniiry. The laller 
wen Intlnicled lolnlhrm Ihr cleisy uf that chuich. 
how ileopl]- Ibe king grieved for the death of Beckrt, 
iindabhurredtheniiir<>er: tosay.tbatif any guili 
macbrdloUmAitwOid^ratMyapidieniiihiiaiiver, 
ilM%btbeu baexpinmibrtlwlrprayetti and la 



hiiuwif to 
of Ihe con 
abboU, and a 

thoitldens ai 



I recorded, a 



oOenden fiom la 






Ihe dailre of vengeance to 
ofrafugewerenolmoier 



irally been found wbereTat lb 



Tbomai i Backet, for the liuih of which h< 
pealBd to God j but beoauK hli words, loo li 

)ken, bad given occotloa fbr the 
' iwTDluntarily hi 

th. church, ^i . 

y in number, and font bialmps. | I^ace of woi 
ergv who were preienl, werp ""^ *"' 

h with a knoUod cord ; he baied his 

d received five tiripet from the prol- 
aiet, miee from every other hand. When ihii le- 
Tore penance bad been endured, he threw lackdotl) 
over hit bleeding ihouldert, and rcinmed hit pray- 
ers, kneeling on Ihe pavement, and not allowing a 
carpel to be tpnad beneath him ; thus he continued 
all that day, and till Ibe midnight bell loUed for 
malini. Ailcr that hour, he viiiicd all the altntt of 
ilic chuich, prayed berorc the bodieiof all Ihe ialnls 
who weie there deposited, then reiarocd lo hia de- 
votions al Ibe thrine III] day-break. During ihi» 
whole lime he had neither eat nor drank; but now. 
BheT Bitliiing B1 mail, and auigning, in addition lb 
other gin<. fony pound) a year for laperi. to bum 
perpetually before Ihe martyr's lomb, he drank 
■ome waer. In which a portion of Beckel's blooil 
imi mingled. He then sol oif fill Labdon, where 
hs fbuod himtalf in a Male incapable of caaitlon, 
Md it wai Decenary to Weed him. The helieven 
in Deckel hnve not Jailed lu remark, that on iIk 
moming when Henry completed hi> reconcilialioi. 
with the canonised manyr, Ihn king of Scotland wni 

The (enth chapter grires a " View of Ihe 
Papal Sjitem," and nn part of Iho work 
appear* to have been twmjKMcd with more 
care. Wc regret thnt the limits which the 
nature of the work imposed, prevented Mr 
Southey from enlar;Tin^ upon a. fact in the 
history of religion of much interest, which 
basJutely been much illustr.ited. Wo mean 
(he obviouB and direct JcrivotioD uf a large : 
part of the ritual nnd practices, and not a I 
tew of the lene(s of the papal church, from ' 
the classical paganiBDi which it supplanted. | 
But a part of two paraf^raphs is all that is , 
given lo this Snlrjccl. Before he speaks ofi 
the (lefcGla and abuses of tliia system, he i 
mnkes on eloquent admiBsion of its vast 

usefiilneaa, and remarks upon its adaptation ^ 

lo the state of society in wbicli it eziited; j (alwaysibe gieatTbuilD 



Polidcaily, too, it wai the iaviout of Ifurope ; Ibi, 

~ -" '- oan pmhalnlil;, the west, like Che eati, 

been overrun by Mahonunedaniim, and 

emedlable decradaiioii, through the pet- 

Ihat greol ciiiii of the world, Iha 

effim. commsDtunie wilh 

ich pre tailed 



n Chuich had a 



united and prodigiau 
In tba ftightful >-' 



kemanv other pans oft 



nne 



the right of sa -ciliary. UkemanvoltiBrpaiis ottlw 
Romish lysiem, (his righl had' prevailed in Ihe 
bealhen world. Ihougli ii was not Btciibed to every 
lemple. It led, s< it had doae under the Roman 
empire, to abuses which became intolerable ; but 



'eie prisileged placea, whiliiei ilie pnot 
vKftd their eoods for security. Tlie 

:t. kepi up in the people, wlio so oficu 
stood in need of il, a feellue of reverenco and al- 
uichmcnl lo tin church, 'ilwy lell that religion 
tnd a power on eailh, and that it wat alnaya ex- 

cagesaouieOicienl 

ill its neighlKiuis. ii 



for their benehL 
civil nower wat in IhiHc a| 
of poUic I 



for Ihe pre) 

a cduntty h-bi al peace with al 

\m linbla lo be diiiutbefl by 



■---« then 
uilym 



!■ the ri^ht of decii 
-venging their ov 



;j. Whe 
jjretenIB were easily made by turbulent ai 
ing in luch conn 

whom they selH ...... 

ineil. for Ihe purpose of exlaniog a raniom- No 
iw, tbprefoce, wu ever more thunkfuUy received, 
Itan when ihe Council uf Clermonl enacted. Uul, 
rem tuntet on Weilneiday u luniiia on Monday, 
a every week, the truce of God thould he obtervad, 
in pain of axcommunication. Well might the hi- 
" and peacaable pan of ibe Gommunily 

.. V... : 1. (li(ei,ilMio8,|j^ 
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tlepl four nighti of the wed , 
«i»e lb«j "MiiJll hii*e been ia (*ril ewtj hnur. 
Tbv VDic poifM bj vhicli indivi'lutLt «ert lhu& 
benefited, >■> not uBfttquenily rierciirt in gnni 
nBiinml cooccnn i iflhcmooarehwer* endmnirrfd 
ot onpKUfd eilher l)y « foreign enemy, oiby a 

tlon iihUhehalf; udilicnnw tbield wni extanded 
ove;tbe vuuli, when tbrjcaJlcuu])Dn Ibt pope lu 
defend Ibrm BgainniwrDngfu] excniDnafibeiOTe- 

Thc revene of Ihii picture calli fsrth all 
the aiilhor's powers. Hii eltiqueDt espMiire 
of tbe horiiblc faltehoodB and Tillaaiei of 
the church must satisrj the moit violent 
hater of the papacy. Tbe seven-hilled citjr 
ii to him a moral and ipirilual Gebeona; — 
and one cannot but think, ai he reads Ihe 
closiagf paragraphs of thii chapter, that Mr 
Soulhej must have permitted the works of 
unauthorized writers to inculpate the church 
of Rome further than justice would allow, 
and hare thrown upon this church an entire 
responsibility for the monstrous errors and 
crimes of inditiduals. We refer to such 
passages as these: 

irihe boucdtettcredDliij of mankind beamDOTD- 
fill juhject for coniide ration. a> la truth it it, it it 
yet iiiDie iDaumful lo olwrve the profligate niclt- 
cdDPM wilh whii'Ji itast creiitillly hi) been abuieil. 
Tlie Chutch of Rome appears to hove Jellj(hted in 
iniuhioeHjwell»iinBbu«ngit,«nd tohsvepleai- 
cd itfelf with divcoveriiu how &r it war postihJe 
to lubdue and degrade the hunnn intellect, ai su 
caitem iletpot meanirei hit own greainesi hj the 
aerrilc prmtfatioo of hit lubjecti, if farther proof 
ihsa bat alTeady appeared were needful, it would 
be found in tbe prodialoui ilodrine of Tnniubitait- 
daiioii. Thiaaitoniihiu^doctrinearote from taking 
figucsUve word • in a literal lenK: and tbe Romin- 
itti do nnt (hrink from the diirct infercnre. that if 

boiij in bit own hsndi, nnd oflbred ii to hit diici- 
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mAti. when tiie flflgiant jbiurdity of the rtocirinc 
Kclf ia Tesnnl>.'d. Koi. according to Ihe Church 



as ihi<. When the <|u«linn ivaa bronghl belbn 
Hildebrnnd, lie not only iaclioed lo the opinion n 
Betenjer. by whom ii *»i opposed, ■ 



-.- . It the fourth Laleran Council 

uecetury to tslvaiion. Sinnge ai it may appear. 

the chretiioe had lieLome popular, — «ilh Ihe (ieople. 
tor its very extravagance. — with the clergy, becaute 
■ !y giouiidcd upon it their k>(Urit nrett 
rifr^ 



For if there w< 



:h Ihev 



ortnDtul)%taniiBtion, it folloanl that divine wotahip 
mi soinelhinj; mote iImd a wrvice ..( prayer and 
thanksgiving; an aeiunl wrriticf wa« performed in 
it. wherein they affinned the Savinur wai again 
rfered up. in the taine boily which had luHered on 
ibr Croat, hy ihi'ir hanlii. The prim, whi-n he 



di. the 



hai before hi< eyet. and hejd ii 
Maker of Heaven and Kanh ; and the infer* 
-which lliey deduced ffoin to bU^phenioua an i 
(ninpiioa wst, that ibe deigy wen sol to be n 



ject to any lecular aiilhorily, taeing that they could 
create. (toll their creaior! • • • 

Chriit lud bellowed upon tbe pope, when he 
fpake at luch. the tame infallibiiity nhich raiidnl 
iu himtelf. And were i»" - - ' - ' - '-- 



and by b 



:i drag di 



1 Hell wlrh him. there to he etrmaJly 
riiHBled.BO ninttal man might pTeiume to reprove 
.m for bit iDuJti. Eieuttiii m msiroui priHiok)- 
on hai l^oen advanced, that. aiULOUgb ttia catholic 
ill) teacbri all virlvc tube grwi.aod all vice evil; 
EvenheliM. if the pope, thtougb rrror, ihould en- 






would be be 



d. and pmbihit virtuea, tl 



would til 



t Ihat 



believe otbeiwi:e. He coold change the 
nature nf Ihiogt, and nuke iiuuilicc juttice. Kor 
wai it poiiible that be ibouid he ameoable lo any 
iecuUrpo-,*er. for hehad been called Ood by Con- 
mntine. and Ood wii not to be judged by man; 
uitdeifiod.iheaaltalionofallllw hiibful dep-nded 
OD him, and tbe commentaion even gate him the 
blaipheniODt appellaiion of Lord Coil ibe Pope I It 



D opiuinn contrary to theln. and add a new attic 
> the creed; wlietber he did iwi. at Uod. panic 
ale both naturei with Cbrlai; and wbelher t 
icre not mnre merciful than Chrin, inaimuchi 
e rieliTeied loult from Ibo paint of porgilor 



e mi|Uil da 
.11 Ihii wi 



cobid d 



fallible, ^ , ..._ ._. 

mauitit have differed amoi% t 'flmselvet, some veif. 
ing it in tbe pope, otberi retiuiring the comurrencc ' 

neletiuiaed that tbe Hoiuan (J3ib!>tic Churdb mu>t 
be. and liuii the key->tun« h at put to tliii ptodigioua I 
Itructnze of iiupoiture and wickedneit. 

It may be that this laa^uage ia well de- 
serred; but, after ail. Ibis Roman Church 
was ideotlGed with tbe Churcb of Eng-land 
for many centuries. We ask it not in dis- 
retpect, but where shall Ihe line be drawn P 
Where ia tbe hiatory to begin which is lo 
shed upon the Church of Engpland the ances- 
tral aiid heritable glory which Mr Saiilhej 
declares it to be his purpose to illustrate. 

IT the first of these lolumes speaks of the 
Church of Enf^land, then let tbe reader re- 
member 'he passages just quoted. But if 
tbe Church of Eoglaod begins its ciislence 
with tbe reformatioQ of king Henry VIII., 
let us look ut this beginning. Henry him- 
aclf^ with Craniner and his ussociates, are to 
be supposed the founders of thit cburch ; 
but, — to particularize nothing more, — in 
what light Mr Soulbej' n^ards tlie doctrine 
of Substantiation, we have seen, and how 
zealously ihe earliest English reformers 
clung Id this doctrine, let the horrors of 
"The Lollants pit," and the torment and 
martyrdom of Anne Askew, testify. Most 
tntc it il, that Cranmer and his brethren in 
martyrdom abjun-d thia error before their 
t^lorious deaths ; but It is not leas true, thai 
these vcnenthle men deserved the rebuke 
cast upon Ibcm hy Joan Bocbcr. 

laid the undaiiuted woman, io tlKHe who «ale in 
jui^mcnt on her. ' Not long ago yon burnt Annt 
A*cue for a pipce of bread, and yel canw your- 
stlvetioon after to belie vr and prolettilHiame ilof- 
tiuie, rot which you burnt tier '. And now. foruHNh. 
yon will needs bum me for a piece of fleth.— anil 
ami in Ihe end you will come lo believe (hit aim, 
when vc bave read tbe Scrtpluna, and itndernaiul 



The truth it, that the idea of (oleraliom 
had not yet tbund its waj from heaven into 
men's hearts; bigotry, 6crce, intolerant, and 
persecuting, was Ihe common reproach of 
all those who bad Ibe power of exhibiting iL 
A wiser and better principle may have been 
planted there, but it repined in otlicr age^ 
and was of tardy and imperfect growth. We 
suppose that few of the descendants of Ibe 
puritaoa will be indigiidnl at tbe assertion, 
that our falhors broiiirlit with them, and ei- 
erciscd upon sach utiicrf a spirit of intoler- 
ance akin to that from which they fled. Tho 
** Lords Brethren" wore not the mitres of 
tho " L^rdi Bishopa," but they were not 
fiir beiiind them in a spirit of penecntio^ 
I nor do we know why Eng'laod can claim Ebr 
i her church peculiar ^loij from the refonu- 
lion. This wus a gloriuui event, and thej 
whi> forwurdcd it are worthy to be held in 
overlagtJTig remembrance; oul they wen 
not Elngliahmcn alone. A change k) wide, 
so boundless in its range and in its effecl% 
I wai nol the rciult of partial causes. Let 
WickliSb hnve due honour; but let it ba 
I remembered (hat ilui*, and Jerome of 
Prague, and Luther, and many noble spiriti 
of many nations toiled and died for the nine 
j cause in which he and hia hrethrcQ laboured- 
I Wc are unable to follow Mr Soothe^ 
' through his second volume, and mutt omit 
much that wo proposed to say of this part of 
hia work. It is in a high degree interesting, 
I and, as a htslory, is iindaiibtediy in general 
correct; but some of bis views and sLate- 
'hich we cannot stop to parlicn- 









s erroneous. We bars 



been perplexed by hia never citing his «i 
thorities, even when he speaks of facta 
which he cannot consider well established. 
Indeed he scarcely refers lo any work or 
writer, excepting some articles in tbe Quar- 
terly Review, which are known to be hi* 
own. He gives no otber reason for thii 
neglect, Ib^in that the "scale of tbe woik 
is nol one wliicli would require or justify m 
display of research,"— which is altogether 
insufficicnL 



ArUiguari'in Rfieareha : eompriti^ a HU- 

lory if lilt Initiait Wan tn (Ac Qiualry 

ftorrfirtng' CamKCtievt River and Parte 

AdjactnL, and oOur latrrtHittg Evnib, 

front Me Jtrtt Landtag of tht PUgrimi, 

to Hit Conqutit of Canada bu Ou BngliA, 

in 1760 ; letfA J^oticti of ftidian Dtprt- 

datiunt in tht J^'righbourvig Cottntrj: 

iind iif Ihtfiril Planling and Progrtui^ 

StUltintnU in JV'ew England, JVne Yott, 

and Canada. By E. Hayl, Etq. G TtXOr 

1J eld, Mass. ia'J4. 8vo, pp.313, 

Colltdiani of Iht Aeu Hamp$lart Hitbiri- 

fdSoeitty^fairthtYtaTK'iA. VaiamtJ. 

Concord, W. H. 1824, Bvo. pp. 330. 

The early history of our country baa lately 

linrome an object of increasing curiosity 

, nd interest to the public The yean, 

which bate elapBcd since the Pilgrims Grtt 

planted the standard of civil and religiom 

liberty on tbe iron-bound shores of New 

England, have been slowly obliterating the 

' M»ttercd original record* of their indiril- 
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ml cliarJcltTUDd cuulIucL Two centuries 
bsTe grdJuolty deepened the obEcuntj, 
Hbicb involves the minute liisUir^ ol ilii' 
bidcn times, unil uoJ^rgsil ttiu sbaduw^ 
precincis, williin which Lniaginjlion ma_\ 
range wilii thdt Trucdum. wbieh is obslniul- 
cd ^ tbe dull reMlities of (lie prescuL Tbu 
Ibrms or our Tdihers loom ILrougb the haze 
Df uiliquit;, wbkb rests ou the inlcllcctual 
horizoa, coQcealing the tbouiand details, 
which Tetter the energies und chill tbe ar- 
dour or Tancj, and prustnting oolj the 
gnnder featurea of Ihi- prospect. 

Tbe sitaatian and circuinstaoces of tbe 
pUnten of New England, during the first 
tixtv or sevcntj jcars of the colonies, 
vera of a peculiar character, and sucb aa 
take a strong hold npon tbe imagination. 
Tbej were stirring tiroes In ivliicb our 
ancestors lived, ^nd Ibis peaceable, calciilat- 
.iQg, and rtalising land was unco the very 
.teuntry of romance. 

Wbat adventure indeed could be moro 
wild, than thai of tbe passengers in tbe 
M>iy*Pla»er, and ifbat language would 
IlBve been thought lou cxtraragiinl to de- 
iicribe it, bad It been unsucCL'stful. Socb a 
jirpject, undertaken at such hazards and | 
with sucb means, would be looked upon, at 
this daT, as utter uiadness. Indeed tbe 
^Igriou themselves considered their suc- 
ceaa as tbe result of a direct and special 
interposition of Providence. Tbe first set- 
,tlers did not, it is true, traverse the coun- 
try with good steed, Irince, and brand. In 
■earcb of captive knightB or distressed drtui- 
weU, but tiieir conduct and their language 
was often little leas extravagant. Their 
enemies appeared in a different, but icarcc- 
]j a more questionable sbiipe. Tbej were 
not giants, or ogres, ensconced in castles oi 
steel and defended l^ attendant sprites; 
hit lavage tv^rriort, swift of foot and subtle 
af mind, lurking in trackless forests and 
awamps, and aMutad, as our ancestors uiosi | 
religiously believed, by tbe devil Spectres . 
and witchcraft were received articles at 
belief, and, wilb tbe iword in one hand und 
tbe Bible in the other, our progenlloit 
waged war alike against Ibe viaiblo and in- 
Tisible world. 

Tbe cbaracter of tbe aborigines is now 
likewiie regarded wilb tbe interest wbicb i1 
dMerre*. Tbej were once considered ac 
liltle belter th.n the brutal tenants of tbe 
•oU; as a race cowardly, treaclierous, mind. 
fnl of injuries, but insensible to benefits, 
wbose ferocity could never be lamed and 
their a&ctions ncTcr secured. But this 
was a false representation. More atten- 
tive consideration bai shown that Ibelr ag. 
gressions were rarely unprovoked, and 
that, in tbe fury of contest, there were 
•ome who remembered and repaid future 
benefits. U some of the alleviations of 
civiliied warfare were unknown among 
them, some of its wont features were 
equally absent, and among the anecdotes. 
wbith have come down to us, ot the chief- 
tains who figured in those eventful times, 
jnany may compare wilb those of Spartan 
or Roman greatness. 

Cousideralions like tbCM ara otturall; 



suggested by tbe perusal of auch works as 
those whose titles stand at tlie head nf this 
irticle. They dilfer in cbar^eler, at well 
IS in Ibe degree of interest which tbej are 
ikoly to CKcile, but the main object, that 
jf preserving and rendering accessible 
ivhat is known of the early history of Kch 
Bag! and, is Ibe t.iine. 

Wb hate read Mr Hoyt's book with a 
gn^l deal of interest, and cheerfully re- 
eomtnend it to tbe public. To the general 
reader we think it wilt be more amusing 
than any history of the period with which 
we are acquainted. Tbe style is easy and 
Agreeable ; the accounts of various writers 
ire digested in a judicious and pleasing 
inanner, while some particulars ara sup- 
plied, which AC believe can bo found in no 
dther publication. The writer passes light- 
ly over many portions of our annal<, which [ 
are of a more dry and uninteresting char- 
acter, and dwells at greater length on those 
particulars which ore likely to gratify tboae 
who read only for amutemenL We think, 
Iberefore, that it will be a popular work, 
and hope the author will enjoy, as we think 
he deserves, the opportunity of a second 
edition, to present it to the public freed 
from the various typt^raphical erron to 
ivhicb be alludes, and in a more elegant 
form than it is at present 

After these general remarks, we shall no- 
tice a few things which may unuae or in- 
terest our readers, u they occurred to as 
in Ibe counc of onr perusal. 

Among tbe collection of laws fraioed by 
Ward and Cotton, and accepted by the 
magistratea in 1641, which were copied al- 
most literally from those of Moses, is the 
following. 

Men betnithcrl and not manicd, oi nswij mar. 

lied, or inch at have newiy buUl or pluled, anil 

rereiied the fniiM orOisii Isboor.and nuch u 



ire f>iat-h( 
If these were e 






e probably 
of Deutep- 



'er really carried iDto 
remarkable, in the firat 
place, that any person should have been 
■> presged or forced against his will to go 
forth to wars;" and aecondly, that if sucb a 
principle was acknowledged, exceptions ol 
such a nature should have been admitted. 
The framers of the code 
better acquainted with the 
onomy than Ibe real state and exigencies 
ol the colony. And again. 

And in war, men of a comipt and false raliglan 
are Ddt ID be accepted, much teu aougbt for. 

Truly wo wonder our ancestors did not 
caiTy Ibe paralile so far as to fight against 
Sauacus' fort with ram's boms ) it would 
have been little tcsi extravagant, when we 
consider that those under '■ a covenant of 
works" were looked upon aa men of a 
"corrupt and fatac religion." 

There was mere worldly wisdom in the 
aumptuary law, which directed tbe select- 
men of each town 

lo tik* DOIicc uf Ibe appaiel of any of Ibi In- 
babluinlt. and la ai>ieM nucb peimiu a> they ihall 
judfie loeiccepd Iheirrsak uh] abil^a.in the cut- 
lineii 01 fsshiDD of Ifaeii spparel. in any reipecl. 
I capccially In mating libbona lad great booti, at 



Tbe liillawiDg, tbough a qiMlation from 
another writer, we ooliuo here, aa worthf 
(11 the consideration of thoac, wbo imagiiM 
ibal the standard of education is lower, in 
Miue of our colleges, at this day, than it 
was in Ihat of Cotlao Mather, because Ibe 
profesaon do not talk Latin fluently and 
i|iiote the ancients on alt occaiioni, wbetlier 
in season or out of ih 

Sit Hcniy Saville, in tbe pieambls of the d«ed 
liy whicb be uinrxed a raUry tn the maiheiuilical 
lUid aatioiiomicsl piofriaara id Oiiunl. isyi geOBt- 
utiy was aioraii uiBlly abandoned and unkDoan m 
Gn^Laod. I'be btii leamiog of the ■(• was Itaa 
study of d>r aucieali. 

We (»niiot agree with the aultior in Ua 
defence of tbe morality and expediency of « 
bouDly on Indian scaips. The edeot of such 
a practice on the minds of tl>e scaip-bunt- 
ers — the temptation tbus held forth to stay, 
cold blood, the captives who were una- 
a to keep np with the victorious parly ; 
md the exantple given lo the natives, seem 
I ua powerful considerations agaiilst it. Aa 
measure of expediency it seems to have 
lea feeble. Though tbe bounty offered 
<r single scalps was occasionally enormous, 
-on one occasion, we believe, a hundred 
pounda, — but a small amount on the whole 
to have been paid for tiKNe 
barbarous trophies ; and we hope, for tbe 
honour of human nature, that it was be- 
cauae there were few to aitk lor it. Melan- 
choly must be the state of that country, 
which has lu belter defenders than those who 
are ready to hunt and mangle human being* 
for a price. Huch cruelty ia doubtless in- 
separable from a warfare conducted wilb 
savages. The passions are necessarily ex- 
cited to a degree unkiwwn in tlie technical 
and mecbanicat combats of civilized ar- 
miea— and many horrible examples of thia 
are in every history of this kind. But tbe 
feelings with wliicb a scalp is stripped from 
a dying enemy, to be preserved for barter, 
are of another chtuaoter, and tnch as we 
trust were rare in the darkest days of New 
England. We have alluded to the bitter- 
ness of tbe patainns, whicb occasionally 
prevailed ainong the partisans of the time. 
The following ia an instance. In Caplaia 
Lovewell's battle at Pigwacket, hia lieuten- 
ant, Robbioa, who, by the way, had been a. 
scalp-hunter, wai wounded — and we are 
told that 

conicioui orhli Ate, h* nqucatedbticompaaioDt 
h< load b1< gaa, that he might deipalcb iDother of 
the eaemy, ibould bs return to Ibe spot 

We select tbe following u a specimen of 
our author's manner of writing. We wisb 
tbe story bod been more to the credit at 
the colonial govornmeiit. 

But prinrloiheunninatioaof lbs war HioMMl- 
mob invaded ibe MDlie|B(iiwlihninKbuBdftdafbls 
wartioi*; < DcainwihimsttlwbradofGvahaBdred 
orhiameD. ooalaige plain; both piepand for ac- 
lioo, and idvukced withia bow ibnl Before tbs 
■ ■■ IS advanced liagly aad' 



I Ileal pity Ibai uch brava wanioB ahoulit tie tiH- 
id la a private qaa^ batwceu as. Cone Ulte« 
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man, as ^ou profeu to Im, and let us fight it 041L 
If youJttUii|e,iiiy.iii«ii.shaUbeycnin« but jTI kill 
you, your men shall be mine.* Miaotonimoh re- 
plied, * my men came to fight, and they shall fight.* 
Uncas hastantly fell upon the'fpwond, and his men 
poured a shower of arrows upon the Namgoiwets 
and with a borrihle yell, advaimed rapiiilv upon 
them and pat them to flight Uocas and bis nxui 
pressed on and drove them down a precipice, scat- 
tering them in all directions. Miantonlmoh was 
overtaken and seized by Uncas, who by a shont 
called back his furious warriors. About thirty 
Namganaetts. were slain, and many wounded, 
amone whom were several noted chiefs. Finding 
hioiself in the hands of his implacable enemy, 
Miantonimob remained silent, nor could Uncas, ly 
any art, force him to break his sullen mood. * Had 
you taken me,* said the conqueror, * I should have 
asked you for my life.* No reply was made by 
the indignant chieC and he submitted without a 
murmur to his humiliating condition. He was af- 
terwards conducted to Hartford, by his conqueror, 
and delivered to the English, by whom he wu held 
in duress, until his Cite shoum be determined by 
the commissioners of the colonies. 

After an examination of his case, the commis- 
aioncrs resolved, * That as it was evident that Uncas 
oould not be safe while Miantonimob lived; but 
either by secret treachery, or open force, his life 
would be constantly in danger, be might justly put 
such a false and blood-thirsty enemy to death ; but 
this was to be done out of the English jurisdiction, 
and without cruelty or torture.* Miantonimob was 
delivered to Uncas, and by a number of his trusty 
men marched to the spot, where he was captured, 
attended by two Englishmen, to see that no torture 
was inflicted ; and me n>oment that he arrived at 
the fatid spot, one of Uncas* men came up behind, 
and with his hatchet split the scull of the unfortu- 
nate chief. It is stated that the savage Uncas then 
cut out a jpiece of the shoulder of tlw dead body, 
and ate it, with triumph, exclaiming, * ItUthe 
sweetest meat J ever ate ; t^ makes my heart 
strong r The body was buryed on the spot, and 
a heap of stones piled upon th« grave. Tne place 
since that time has been known by the name of 
Sachem's Flain^ and is situated in the town of Nor- 
wich in Connecticut. 



Horrible as the -action of Uncas on this 
occasion mnst appear to every one, it was 
that of a savage, whoso education had not 
taught him better things ; and we have no 
hesitation in considering it less worthy of 
detestation, than the treacherous condoot 
at Cocheco, of Major Waldron, a man edu- 
cated under the light of Christianity, and 
one of place and authority among a people 
who yaJued themselves upon the purity of 
their religion. The account is thus given 
by Mr Hoy t 

Hostilities, which had extended aloqg the sea- 
coast into Maine, still continued, and moet of the 
settlements in that quarter partook of the geneiml 
calamity. The Massaobusctts forces were now at 
liberty to turn their anns in that direction; and 
Captains bill and Hawthorn, with two companies, 
were sent to Cocheco, where they joined Mi^r 
Waldron at that place. At this time about four 
hundred Indians nad assembled in the vicinity of 
the Major's house, part of whom were Pennacooks, 
who had agreed on terms riif peace, but now began 
to show a hostile spiriL Sill and Hawthorn were 
desirous of attacking them, but the Major finally 
devised a plan to seite them by a stratagem. He 
propoted to the Indians a training and shanhfight 
the next day. With the forces be had with him, 
he was to join the two companies of Sill and Haw- 
tfaom, which were to form one party, and the In- 
dians the other, and the latter agreed to the play. 
At the time appointed the parties met, and Wal 
dnin, as cuaamander. diverted thorn some time, and 
received their harmleu fire ; he then contrived to 
iurround them, and closing in his troops, changed 



without the loss of a man. Wonalon^t, the chief, 
with his Pennacooks, and others who had agreed 
on the peace, were released : the others being fugi- 
tives from Philip, were retained prisoners, to the 
number of about two hundred, and afterwards sent 
to Boston, and seven or eight of their leaders hang- 
ed ; the remainder were sold into s.avcry in for- 
*'ign parts. 

Truly the contriver of this abominable 

deception had his reward. 

The seizure of the Indians by Major Waldron 
was not forgotten. Some who had been sold into 
slavery abroad, had found means to return home, 
and with impatience awaited an opportunity to re- 
venge themselves. A confederacy was fonned by 
the Pennacooks and Pigwackets, and soum others, 
to surprise Waldron and his neighbours at Dover. 
The place was then de&niied by five garriftonejf 
houses, situated on each side of the river, in whicn 
the peoide generally secured tlicnis^elves in the 
night. But as the Indians were frequently in the 
town for the purpose of trading with the people, no 
suspicions were entertained of their hostile plan, 
and the guards had become very remiss. 

The niglit of the twenty-seventh of June was 
chosen for carrying^ their plan into excution. In 
tbB evening two Indian women were admitted into 
several of tlte garrisoned houses, wliich gave them 
an opportunity of observing the manner in which 
the gates were opened. They informed Major 
Waldron that a number of Indians would arrive 
the next day to trade witli him; and an Indian 
then at the house, hospitably entertained, said to 
the Major, while at supper, ' Brother, what would 
you do if the strange Indiaiu sliould come.' Wal- 
dron replied, that he would assemble one hundred 
men by the motion of his hand. No suspicions 
however were excited by these insinuations, and 
the family retired to repose. In a short time a 
large body of Indians entered the town; Waldron's 
gate was opened, and they rushed into his room. 
Springing from his bed, and seizing his sword, he 
drove them back, but as he was returning for his 

Sun, he was stunned by the stroke of a hatrhet — 
rawn into his hall, and seating him in a chair, 
they asked, * Who shall jud^ Indians now r They 
then proceeded to torment him, by cutting hu body 
and nee in the most horrid manner; and at length 
despatched him, took the other people, pillaged the 
house, and set it on fire. 

The author, while speaking of the Indian 
deer traps f which were made by bending 
down a sapling, having a loop affixed to the 
end, and securing it so as to be easily dis- 
engaged by an animal passing through it) 
alludes to an anecdote related, in a very lu- 
dicrous manner, by Wood in his New Eng- 
land's Prospect. As one of our principal 
aims in this Gazette is to amuse our read- 
ers, we shall extract the account from 
Wood, though not particularly to the pur- 
pose of this review. 

** An English mare, having strayed from 
her owner, and grown wild by her long so- 
journing in the woods, ranging up and down 
with the wild crew, stumbled into one of these 
traps, which stopt her speed, hanging her, 
like Mabomers tomb, betwixt earth aiui 
heaven ; the morning being come, the In- 
dians went to look what girad success their 
venison traps had brought them, but seeing 
such a longwscutted deer prance in their 
merri totter, they bade her good morrow, 
crying out, «^ What cheer, what cheer, Eng- 
lishman's squaw horse ?" having no better 
epithet than to call her a woman-horse ; 
but being loth to kill her and as fearful to 
approach the friscadoes of her iron-heels, 
they posted to the English to tell them how 



his delusive conduct, seized and disarmed the whole the case stood, or rather hung with their 

'" ' ''^' "'^* ' squaw horse, who unhorsed their mare and 

brought her to her former tameness.'' 

The latter part of this story, we observe 
en passant^ which speaks of the iron-beelti 
rather foigets the beginnings which would 
seem to imply that the animal had been 
long enough in the woods to get clear of 
her shoes. 

The work remaining to be noticed in 
this article, is the first fruits of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society* The grcijt 
benefit, which has accrued to the interests 
of literature and science, by the diviaoo* ef 
literary labour effected by various '^fr^ifl- 
tions, is too wejl understood and appreciat- 
ed to need any consideration in this place. 
Wcmay only observe that the objects of 
-llic various historical and antiqnariaa si^ 
cictics in this country are particularly 
praiseworthy. Much has thus been alreadj 
preserved, that would long since have prol^ 
ablv been lost to the world and much more 
will doubtless be collected, that is now ia 
a fair way to become so. 

Among the various interesting article! 
contained in this work, we shall notice one 
or two which we tliink particulariy sou 
Nearly half the volume is occupied by a 
reprint of Penhalluw's Narrative of Intuaa 
Wars from 1703 to 1726, a book so exceed- 
ing scarce, that it was with gpreat difficulty 
that a perfect copy could 1^ found in the 
country. It is an entertaining account, but, 
like all other original accounts, is too fre- 
quently such as to be little creditable to the 
morality of the first settlers. «* When I 
asked one of the chief sachems,^ says Pen- 
hallow, •< wherefore it was that they were 
so bigotted to the French, considering their 
traffic with them was not so advantageout 
as with the English ? he gravely replied, 
' that the friars taught them to pray, bat 



the English never did,'" and he admitt 
that the aigument was well founded. 

Among other stories in this account, w« 
have one of the conduct of an Indian 
widow, which shows that the natives were 
not always without a certain sbve of what 
Touchstone calls, <« natural philosophy." 

Samuel Butterfield, who beinc sent to Gromo as 
a soldier, was with others attacked as they were 
gathering m the harvest ; his bravery was sodi, 
that he killed one and wounded another, but beii^ 
overpowered bv strencth, a as forced to snboit; 
and It happened that ue slain Indian was a saga- 
more, and of great dexterity in war, which caotsd 
a matter of lamentation, and enraged them to sock 
a degree that they vowed the utmost revenge: mom 
were for whipping him to death, othen for bumii^ 
him alive , but oifierine in thehr sentiments, they 
submitted the issue to Um Squaw Widow, coocImO- 
mg she would determine something veiy dreauUal ; 
but when the matter was opened, and the ftct roB- 
sidered, her spirits were so moderate as to «^\^ 
no other reply than Fortune L'gMsm, Upon 
which some were uneasy, to whom she answered, 
* if by killing him, you can bring my busbend to 
life again, I beg you to study what deadi yoa 
please ; but if not, let him be my servant;* whieb 
he accordingly was, during his captivity, and had 
bvor shewn him. 

We suspect that Butterfield was comely of 
aspect, as well as strong of arm. 

We were much interested by the last 
will and testament of Standish, the f'^vwm 
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PlTinoiith comoiandcr, which is here pub- 
Ibbed entire. We have maally suspected 
the worthy captain, if his descendantt wil! 
nlioir nt the expression, to hare been u 
kind of Gatlio in too many things, antl 
were gratified to find the following among 
the o^cils of his wilL 

Farther my will is, that Martha Marcye Roben- 
Sim« whom I tenderly loue for her grand farthers 
sacke, shall haae three pounds in some thing to go 
iirwafd for her two years after my decease wUcb 
my will ii my overseen shall see performed. 

That he had some longings after the 

Mflesh-pota of Egvpt,** appears from the 

iMt 



In the work before us, the anthor has not I the country, mighty like Fontenelle, thank 



I give vnto my ton and heire aparent AHenader 
StoBdish. all my lands as beira apareot bv lawfoM 
decant in Omistkk, Borsconge, Wrigbtinglim, 
Maudsley, Newburrow, Crawstoo, and in the ble of 
Man, and given to mee as rig|it heire by lawful de- 
cent bat surrupcuously detained from mee, my 
crsat grandftther being a vond or yoonger brother 
ion the boose of Standish of Siandish. 

We think this matter worthy the atten- 
tion of the heirs male, if there be any now 
remaining of this intrepid soldier. Who 
knows bet the broad lands of Borconge,. 
Maadsley, te., more snbstantial matters 
than the landless coronet of the Dndlcys, 
nay one day find, like that, a lawful claim- 
ant on this side the Atlantic. 

Towards (lie end of the volmne is a re- 
solve of the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies concerning the Quakers. This, 
which is in the usnal bigoted and intoler- 
ant style of the day, we should not have 
soticeid, but for a qualification annexed to 
the signature of Governor Winthrop, which, 
if we rightly understand it, is in the high- 
eet degree honourable to him. <• Looking,'' 
says he, ^ at the article as a query, and not 
as an act, I subscribe." 

We ckise this desultory article with the 
expression of our best wishes for (he suc- 
cess of the respective authors of the works, 
which have given occasion to it, and our 
best acknowledgments for the entertain- 
Bent they have aflbrded us. 

AnsilyHeal School Orammar. PickWi Oram' 
mar (fthe English iMnguage^ comprising 
its Princifles and Rules : Adapttd to the 
business m Instruction in Primary Schools. 
By A, Picket, Author of the American 
School Class Books^ the JuteuHt Spellings 
Book^ Sfc, Sfc, Second Edition modijied^ 
and grtaily improved. New York. 18524. 
l8nio. pp. 252. 

PBOBABI.T many of our readers already 
know, that Mr Picket has for many years 
been a most faithful and efficient labourer 
in the good cause of improving our system 
of education. We cannot say, whether his 
exertions have been uniformly judicious; 
bat we believe his principles to be gener- 
ally correct; bis labours have certainly 
been great; and we regret to learn, that 
bis compensation has been far less than his 
aervices have merited. His principles have 
been coi&siderabiy in advance of those which 
are applied in most of our schools, and the 
public cannot be immediately prepared to 
appreciate them. 



attempted to make the thorough reforma- 
tion, which, we suppose, he would agree 
with us in thinking desirable. Although 
he has introduced some valuable improve- 
ments, he has retained the general system 
of grammar taught in all our schools. We 
regard Ibis system as radically, and almost 
totally false ; and the study of the common 
books which teach it, as one of the most 
useless and stupid exercises ever imposed 
upon the growing mind. We shall not miw 
detail our reasons for this opinion, as most 
of them have been given to our readers, in 
the remarks which have been poblished in 
srreral numbera of the Chueette, ** On the 
Common Systems of ISnglish Grammar.*' 

We do not mean to deny, that the study 
of grammar is attended with important ad- 
vantages ; but we believe, that few of these 
advantages result from the system itself. 
They appear to be almost wholly incidental 
The mind is exercised in determining the 
meaning of words, phrases, and sentences, 
and, by this means, acquires the habit of 
attending carefully and critically to the 
sense of what is heard and read. This is 
nearly all the advantage that can be de- 
rived from studying the common treatises 
on grammar, and it is obvious that this does 
not depend on the correctness of the sys- 
tem. Some of the mles of orthography are 
useful, but these belong to a child*s second 
Spelling-Book. A few definitions of words 
are given more accurately than in our dic- 
tionaries ; tbeae, with the examples of in- 
correct modes of expression, and some of 
the rules for punctuation, are usefiiL It is 
commotily supposed, that parsing is of great 
consequence, from its disclosing the rela- 
tions which exist between the several words 
in a sentence ; but this will appear of mncb 
less account, when it is obsenned, bow very 
few of these relations are acctrratelv defined. 
It cannot add much to the scholar s knowl- 
edge, to tell him, that a preposition shows 
the relation between two words, while the 
nature of that relation is not explained ; or 
that a oonjooction connects two words, while 
the connexion is undefined. 

If a knowledge of the common system of 
parsing the English language be so impor- 
tant as is generally imagined, bow comes i! 
to pass that so few good writers of any age 
have been at all dependent upon it ? It is 
scarcely a century since parsing was un- 
known. Our aged fathers all tell us, that 
it was taught little or none when they went 
to school. Even the most literal^ men 
among as,— those who are distinguished for 
good writing and speaking, h^ve rarely 
much acquaintance with this notable art. 
Had we a sentence bard to resolve accord- 
ing to the principles and mles of Murray, 
we surely should not consult a president or 
a professor of a college, except he were 
very young,. nor a learned cleixynian, nor 
an eminent lawyer or judge. Nay, if both 
houses of congress would make your ques- 
tion the order of the day, in committee of 
the whole, it is doubtful whether they could 
afibrd any aid ; and many a one of them, 
wliose eloquence is celebrated throogbont 
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his stars that be has not yet learned what 
grammarians call a preposition. There is 
terv little exaggeration in this. It is ac- 
tually true, that very few of our eminent 
scholars of fifty or sixty years of age, can 
parse an onlinary paragraph according to 
common grammatical rules; and many of 
them never learned to do it 

It may be said, that most of the learned, 
who did not make English grammar a sepa- 
rate study, yet acquired much knowMge 
of it from studying the Latin and Gredr. 
There is dome truth In this ; but much less 
than is commonly imagined. The study of 
these languages ailbrds great assistance in 
detennining me exact meaning of the words 
In our own ; not only of those which are de* 
rived from the Latin and Greek, but of all 
that are brought into use during the study. 
The constant use of the dictionary for the 
purpose of detennining what Engush word 
will express precisely the meaning of the 
Latin or Greek word, gives the mind a 
habit of selecting terms for expressing its 
meaning with ftbcility and accuracy, and 
greatlj enlarges its stock, from which the 
selection is to be made. Add to this, that 
when the etymology of an English word is 
discovered, its exact meaning is generally 
better understood, and less liable to be for- 
gotten. 

These are great and important aids to- 
wards an extensive and correct knowledge 
of our language ; and we think, that ther 
constitute the principal advantages which 
are derived from studying the dead lan- 
guages. The grammatical structure of these 
is so different from that of our own, that yctj 
little advantage can be derived from com- 
paring them. 

In these prefatofy remarks, we shall not be 
understood as casting any censure upon Mr 
Picket He has doubtless a more favoura- 
ble opinion of the common system of English 
grammar than we have expressed, or he 
would not have made it the ground-woik of 
his book. But our objections to the general 
iystem cannot be applied to this, more than 
to other grammars ; and the author has 
made some very Important improvements, 
that give to his worit a real value, which 
we can concede to no other within the 
reach of the public. Our business, there- 
fore, with him, is to give him credit for aU 
the good he has done, and thereby encoui^ 
age him, and others, to make further ad- 
vances in the work of reformation. 

The first of these improvements, which 
we shall mention, consisU in the definitions 
which are given to the technical language 
of this science. These definitions are given 
in the form of explanations and remarks 
after the several sections; and they are 
much more nimMrous, clear, and compre- 
hcEMve than are to be found in the works 
in common vse. Many of them are, how- 
ever, partial, obscure, or erroneous, owing 
to the general vagueness and falsity of the 
system which they are designed to illus- 
trate. Rut enough is well done, to encour- 
age the scholar greatly in the important 
habit of inquiring carefhlly and critically 
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the value of ereir ichool book inuit be cod- 
■idered u SepeiMJng in the degree in which 
it ii calouUted to pn^mote it Picket's 
Orararaar will encauraKe inquiry, and «at- 
Urj it, far better than an; other that we 
ba*e Men. 

Bat the part of Ihii book which we mott 
bighl; eBt«ent, coaiuU a( nine pagea, in 
which the comnioD prefixet and affiifi qf 
Xngllsh woi^ are denned. Whatever will 
aid the idiolBr in learoiog the exact mean- 
ing oT tenn«, ii of real value to him. We 
have already remarked, that, to aacertain 
the etjinologT of a word, generailj aidt tbe 
niDd greallyiQ fixing its true ligniGcation. 
Thi* idea ii ridiculed b; manj, but it is not 
the leu correct. No one pretends that the 
original wonl or words, of which a modem 
one mav be found to be composed, fumiih 

freciiel} the meaning: now given to it ; 
ut to ascertain the radical meaning, and 
then observe the modifications in form 
Mkd meaning, wliich it has undergone in 
passing to its preteat stale, exercises the 
mind sufficieaUy to make a lasting imprese- 
ion. Interest is excited, facts and circuin- 
•tances are brought to light ; and the tense 
of the word, which, but for these, would 
bare pasKd through tbe mind with little 
notice, will oaw abide in the mentoiy. 

Home Tooke applied tbe science ofe^- 
nwlogj to the most difficult class of worw 
in the language. I^et any person who has 



ing of the prepontioas, conjunctioai, and 
sdrerbs, of which tbe ehmolegy i* (here 

S'ven, than he could poisiblj have obtained 
imconunoo dictionaries, or from attending 
to the meaning given tham bj modem usage. 
We believe, that no perton who reads that 
work ^tteativelj, con fail of obeerv ing, that 
thoae who diireg&rd the science of et]rmol» 
fj, however learned tbej maj be in others, 
•re verj liable to use the miner parti of 
•peedi vaguely and incorrectly. Every one 
knows that the principal difficulties, attend- 
ing the formation of a correct style, arise 
from thi* class of word*. Few scholars have 
any means for determining, definitely, their 
•ignification. If tbey coDtult their diction- 
aries or masten, the case is equally bopc- 
less. We greatly need a dictionary which 
•hall give the etymological ugnificatioD of 
theae "winged words" in a, manner so &- 
miliar, as to be comprehended by the mere 
Engiid) scholar, together with such exam- 
ple* M will show how they have passed to 
their present form and use. 

But, to retura to Mr Picket; who, we 
said, bad done well to icfine prefixes and 
affixes. We tball give an example relating 
to affixes, commencing on p^e 130. 

£nls • veihal tcmdulkia exprassl^,/bn* ot 
trntrn; Wifron lb* doub MfM, nscs lbs vcib 
to btiglitiii,- bom tbe adjediv* ilarJt GOnwi lbs 
vsrb toilarknt,' fmm ibt %i\\tctiyt\bir, hari,itf, 
Mms ibe rtibt Id Intm, to^rdm, to desAn. 



alien i pmaaaU, l 
fabricolt, to Duike . 



Vcilu endiBg in ilt, dnw iftar tbsm a fsoiily of 
teTmJDationi iaaiif.or. orytOejT'ii'ioni sad IM; SI. 
rrom vptralt, codm arwraiil, operator. apcntiH. 
■nd opccaHoii,* tnini dmigaii, comes dtrag&tory ; 
from e^Mlc, DtiiDci Hplatary. 

If, or ifd, ii a leEbsl tcrmirutian, and ugnlGei 
to maki i u, spolo^si, to Duka apulogj ; equalu*, 
lo mke equal. 

/u ptaiucei iit ip itte persons! noun, sod inn la 
the neater noun; ei. Iidid b^iftze, come hapEuf. 
bapttm,' frmn uteiAiJi, cone catecbi J(. catechitm. 

Iff, or fy, ligiuDei fa vwti, oris btctmti as, to 
beauLt^ to make baautiful i justt/y, lo raidu, oi 
prove JUU; tiffiify, to niake a iign ; ftatfn, to- 

Mjutiti Ttrminatimufnm At LaHn. 

AU, eapnuiiw quality, ii purely tbe active par- 
lidple of lbs Lalm langiiacr, channiw su iUDanf 
b may be belt explained by Ibe LngUib participle 
ui in^i' as, abundant, aboundiaf ,- meadi/, al- 
tendlnf,- pleaun', pleuiu'. 

Tbe reader will obieive that no wofrti are given. 
except Bich ■■ are pnrdy £ii(llih. when tbe tei- 

£iiJ ii tbe Latin participle mider SDOlber form, 
but Diesuiai the luae u the preceding ) ai, adber- 
enf, ai<berinf i indulfcni, indulginf ,- providm), 
proviitJiy. 

Out Ii merely Ibe I'lin tdjecdve teiminatian la 
Ht. Iti mBSnjDg ii tbe lanie ai tbe preceding, and 
msy be expnued by tlie woidi Aanng, or fa ity. 
"Hiii termination siso -•—"— -'-■ -■ — 



lageoHJ, lantnu, dsDfennu. nuDMU, cotuagSMU. 

furiovf. moniliou#, tcc^ 
There it a coniidetable reiecnblaoce between 
and the SsiDn word KUf.DKaning 



J, angular, beUmging 



ia,rubuiui 
ifiei belongi 
cin:uW, I 
iiiugle. 



beloiwDg to 

Eidi of ihoie woidt formed Iiddi aiifU, rink, 
emb,*nigk, fitk, takei « Into tbe laii lyllable 
but one. In cmfoimity tn die Idiom of tbe L<tbi 
language, from wfaicb Ibey were derived. 

frarrf u derived from the SaiOB verbte rrf iew. 
to look, and •ignifiei in lh< dirtdim rf.leidaiig lo- 
wnnt; as, ronear^ backiMnl, eaitua^ weiuiwrd. 

Zyii.in all caiei, an abbreviation for lib,- ai 
becgarly. that ii. becgarKibi,- ttateh. nateHJtt ; 
bukjy, frauklilbt. 

Fappean to eipreu irienn of that of wUcfa tbe 
primiuve u tbe name 1 av wealthy, plenty of wealth; 
woithj. plenty -*■ ■'■ 



Mgalif Adjtclitit. 
e nefstlve adjeciivei expreii the negatli 
qnalitiei which tbe pncedlng cDnllmi. 



"rhe 

by tbe pre- 



Ibose qnalitiei which tbe pncedlng 
negative ii formed in two wayi ; eitl 
fix tia. or ia, or by tbe leimbiatiaB litt. 'Tbe 
mei bai been already explained. 

Iff It tbe imperatliB of the Saxon verb ifiwn. 
and ilndGnlDdiaiiDlita; to takeaway; aa,friend- 
ktt, wiUioat a friend. 

TtrmimMiin gf (ki Pirtoiml Jfom. 



. .- of tbe penonal nc 

proDoon of tbe third petion, aniw 

at, accuKT. be thai accniei ; teller, ne mat leuf. 

.4rli a niiaihia of ibe faregiring, oieanine nearlv 
tbe tune ; aa.lbT.beciw. 

Oi' is a L«tia teiminstion, having die eame eenee 
as tbe pieceduig.and derived fromtbe lame iource; 
Bi, collector, be that collect! ; direcior, he tbst 

.An b sins Aeqaenilemdnslionoftbe penonal 



. ine wbe lelii at auclioii. 

Jn, BI a tennuiattan, ligniAet belonciiu to ; it it 
one of the signi of tbe poesnuve caKluSie Saxon 
laagnan. and a«y be explBlMd diu! ; Af (Aof ij 
ef.or £ibiw«v ••t* ae.H«wnaji«i. hcduit pro- 
fotueilobascqsaiDledwiitamanur; repohlioM, 
one belonpng to a lepablic 

In examining the rvlcs of syntax, we no- 
ticed a few which are better than Um) 



responding rate* in other gnaumnt bolt 
in general, Utere is little imprwenent. U 
is tnSoient to tay, that Hr Picket bas m- 
lectsd tbe best part of other gra^nara; 
that where be baa deviated bum Iben, be 
has made some improveiUDti that be hn 
set a very important exaaajple, in andear- 
ounng to make (bit tcieace intelligible to 
tbe scholar in every stage of hi* iwogreH; 
and that most of bis definition* of prefixea 
and affixes are very valuable additiima to the 
common stock of grammatical knowledge. 
Before cloeii^f thi* artii^ we wish t» 
express the i^nion, that nearir all artii- 
cial rules for writing and apeaking would 
be rendered unnecessary by a work which 
ihould Mtpply the defioienoies af our di» 
tionariea. We need little inetncti^ m te 
the right manner of using word*, wbieb we 
perfectly understand. If aoy one is ceoi- 
petent to give tbe etymology of English 
preposition*, coDjunotimu, and adrarfaa,aiid 
to define the radical ideaa wbicb tbey dow 
express, we believe tie can <lo a mora ibh 
portant aervic« to philolagxiBl scienca than 
any man faas yet done. A worit <rf this 
character, faithfully executed, wnohl ren- 
der tbe greater part of every granunar un- 
necessary. It abonid contain ilhntiatuo* 
OI tbe meaning of theae wonls, by oninenMB 
esompleaj and also point out the cimnxm 
error* wbich are oommitted, from ignoranee 
of their true meaning. If Noah Webiler.m- 
any one else, can do thi*, we think he abouU 
do it, and that he would be well rewaiiM 
for bis labour. We menticHi Mr Webeler, 
because we have no evidence, tbaX any other 
gentlemui in this coentiy i**e ooKipataMt 1* 
the taak ;— and, also, because the brief ac- 
count of the work which he is new eng^ed 
in publishing, contained in the nswipapen, 
permiU u* to bope, that be baa attempted 
something of this kind. 



AuUymt tf Vocal In/Uetiuu, at mtd as 

tiaidiag and SpeoMiv, iluigntd lo tw- 

thr He prmeh^ of WaOcept EUmtmk 

mart inttlligibU. Aul»ttr. 18S4. 

Wx have understood that the Rev.Dr FMter, 

of Andover, is the author of this pamphlet, 

and that it was originally prepared fiir the 

U9C at Ilia students. It may tie thought not 

altogether a proper aubject of criticiani, but 

as it ia an uncommonly practical, compre- 

heiiaive, and judtciouB trealise.on an elegant 

accomplishment, and a useful branch of edn. 



Tbe Analyri* is designed to fo^tate the 
study of Walker; and something of thi* kind 
was wanted. Walker was, perbaps, un- 
rivalled as a «tMl eoM exemplifier or those 
principle*, ttie disooveT7 and the exposition 
of which do bi* name much honour. In the 
precbcal department of elocution, be may 
have bud no superior. But, as a writer, be 
most be ackoowleged to be often vagne, 
prolix, and obscure. His mind, if wo may 
jodge from his writings, does not seem to 
have been trained and disciplined to meth- 
odical arrangemenL His Diougbts were con- 
atanUy and exclusively directed to'pracU- 
cal excellence; and, accordiagly, bb work* 
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on •locution are, in many places, too diffuse 
and misccAlaaeoos, and ha?e too little of a 
■jatoiMiatio form to make good class books. 
With, teforenoe to Walker's remarks on 
uideetioBB,Dr Porter says, «^Theoonvk;tion 
that he [Walker] was treating- a difficult 
mibject, led him to the rery common mis- 
take ef attempting to make bis meaning 
filain by prolixity of remark and multi- 
yikaty of roles ;^' and, with regard to his 
own work; '*The Tiew of these elements, 
to which be {Walker] devotes about a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, after he enters on in- 
fleotmns, I here attempt to comprise in a 
•hart compass. The rest of his work may 
he rend with increased advantage, if the new 
daMiication which I have given, should be 
intelligible.*' To our clerical readers, In 
particnlar, we would recommend Dr Por- 
ter's tract. Tbey will find that it bases the 
inflections of elocution on those of convert 
tation ; that it compresses the phraseology 
of the roles, and tlius places the principles 
of the rules in a much clearer light. 

We regret that the author of this pamph- 
let did not add to his analysis of inflections, 
a simple theory of tones as expressive of 
emotion. No department of elocution is, in 
our opinion, less understood than this; and in 
none are there more or worse errors in read- 
ing and speaking. Tlie whole apparatus of 
analysis, definitions, and rules, are no where 
more wanted than here. What is commonly 
called a tone in reading or in speaking, is 
nothing else than the substitution of ihe tone 
of one emotion for that of another, or the 
expression of emotioo where none is implied. 
Now the best possible remedy for such faults, 
is a thorough analytic investigation of tones. 
We cannot but liope, that an author so well 
qualified for the task, as the writer of this 
analysis of inflections, will be induced to 
pabluh a brief and practical treatise on this 
interesting subject 
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LETTERS PROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. VII. 

Ediubui^h, January 5, 18 — . 
Mt dear Friends, 

The number of students attendiug 
the lectures, during the present session, is 
about twenty-five hundred, oi whom six or 
seven hundred are medical. The lecture 
rooms arc by no means so beautiful as those 
in our own Medical College, nor do Uie pro- 
fessors generally lecture as well, that is, 
not as eloquently, though perhaps more 
learnedly. Dr Hope, for instance, rants as 
badly as any understrappiog actor, whom 
I remember to have heard; and any thing 
like rant, connected with a performance so 
rigidly didactic in its nature, as a chemical 
lecture, produces an efiect of the most lu- 
dicrous kiud. Just conceive of a professor 
in a black gown, delivering such a sentence 
as this : '* The sea-water is evaporated in 
large shallow pans,'' with ann extended, 
and ail the circumbtaDce of a school orator 
spouting, " Tea, ail which it inherit, shall 



dissolve.** You will hardly believe this pos- 
sible, and yet it is literally the fact It 
requires two or three days attendance to 
drill one's muscles into proper order for the 
occasion. Oratory indeed is not the forte 
of the Scotch. I have heard but few speak- 
ers at the bar, but they were no better than 
the professors. In short, I have not yet 
heard in pulpit, forum, or college chair, a 
single speaker, who would be considered 
above mediocrity on onr side of the Atlan- 
tic, and the majority are intolerable* 

They have here a custom, indecorous in 
the highest degree, that of applauding the 
lecturer by clapping and stamping ; I hardly 
recollect when my nerves have been more 
^* horrified" than they were by the first 
specimen of this kind of salutation to a 
venerable professor. Moreover, as soon im 
the hour appointed to each teacher expires, 
tlie hearers rise without the smallest cere- 
mony, and leave him in the lurch. Once, 
indeed, 1 knew this to happen in the very 
midst of a story, of which the lecturer re- 
sumed the thread the following day, as if 
nothing had happened. To do equal justice, 
however, I believe the same, or similar cus- 
toms prevail in Philadelphia. 

Many of the churches are nncomfortable 
beyond ail conception. Last Sunday 1 was 
present at one, which, in this particular, 
would begrgar description. I have been try- 
ing in vain to hit upon some mode of con- 
veying to you some idea ol' it, but language 
was unfortunately made before people had 
any notion, that it was ever to be employed 
for such a purpose. I have seen edifices, 
in the construction of which, beauty was 
sacrificed to convenience, and vice verta ; 
but here beauty, convenience, light, and 
air were disregarded, without any one pos- 
sible equivalent. The fact is, that they di- 
vide an old Gothic cathedral, when they 
can find a whole one, into two, three, or 
more separate places of worship, and crowd 
them with pews, so narrow, that a seat in 
them is little better than one in a Yankee 
stage-coach, containing sixteen insides, the 
last being rammed in by the driver, who, like 
nature,abhors a vacuum, and, with his shoul- 
der applied to the door, secures the whole 
mass as eficctually as the contents of one 
of their own trunks, in much the same 
manner was I crowded into one of the afore- 
said pews, snugly constructed behind an im- 
mense pillar, which served to conceal the 
preacher, as well as a considerable portion 
of the congregation, and was fain to rulteve 
the tediousness of a great portion of the 
service hy decyptiering the inscription on an 
old monumental plate, which oomniemorated 
the assassination of the Regent Murray. 

There are a great many Americans here 
this session, and a considerable portion of 
them are Yankees. There is no city, if you 
will allow me the purody, but is vexed by 
their phizzes. Strangers, however, are no 
vexation to Auld Reekie, for the gude town 
is in a gfreat measure supported by visitors 
of various kinds. 

The theatre in Edinburgh is small, but 
very pretty. It is illuminated by gfas-lights, 
arrang^ in the form of a tingle superb 



chandelier, the effect of which U excellent. 
The music b likewise Venr good. The first 
tune usually played in British theatres, is 
^ Ood save the King," when all rise and 
uncover. The company is very tolerable, 
and the pieces, whenever I have been pres- 
ent, have gone off well ; the hon^ is best 
attended on Saturday evening, as private 
parties on that night must break up at 
twelve, and of course they are not so com^ 
mon as in the preceding part of the week: 

A few days since, B and I visited 

Holyrood, where we*8aw a series of grim 
kings, from FeTgus to James the Seventh, 
the greater part of whom never existed any- 
where, except on the walls of the palace, 
or in tlje noddles of certain addle-headed 
historians. The full length figure of Robert 
Bruce is a very fine one, and that of Qneen 
Mary, though somewhat defaced, is the most 
beautifnl picture I have ever seen of her. 
I do not mean that the painting is remark- 
ably good, but only that it gave me a better 
idea of the beauty of the original, than I 
have been able to get from any other. We 
were then shown Mary's apartments, in 
which, by the way, no genteel domestic of 
the present day would endure to reside. 
Rizzio's blood on the floor. Lord Dam ley's 
armour, boots, gloves, &c. were among the 
curiosities of the place. The boots resem- 
bled those which fishermen now use, on 
the banks of Newfoundland. In one of the 
apartments were two pictures, one of Jane 
Shore, and the other of Nell Gwinn, both 
very beautiful faces, but the latter so ex- 
quisite, that it is diflksnlt to cease looking 
at it 1 do not believe that any woman 
Was ever so beautiful. 

The days at this season have a very gloomy 
appearance, even when thev are perfectly 
clear. The sun is so low, that noon looks 
like our evening, or rather afternoon just 
before sunset He rises and creeps along 
a few hours, just above the Pentland hills, 
castiiig long shadows across the streets, and 
slides down again, leaving os in need of can- 
dles by four o'clock, or eariier. He is now, 
however, on the ascent again. I cannot 
say that this arrangement suits me quite as 
well as our own more vertical suns, and am 
glad that 1 am not called on to remain here 
the remainder of my dkys. To make up for 
the present short allowance of daylight, 
they have a superfluity of it at midsummer, 
when there is scarcely any darkness. The 
weather is quite mild yet, nor is it ever so 
cold here as with us, but the winters are more 
unpleasant, rainy, and foggy, and the streets 
are shockingly muddy. Indeed, to judge from 
our experience hitherto, a Scotch winter is 
certainly a very different matter from a New 
England one. It is fall weather, and that 
is ^1. There has nothing appeared, as yet, 
like snow, and hardly any frost I do not 
know where Thomson got his descripfios 
of a man perishing in a snow-storm. The 
inhabitants, however, seem to be agreed, 
that the present season is unusuallv mild. 
They are generally very careless of them- 
selves. Every one seems to hare a cold, 
and there is sometimes so much coughing 
in the lecture rooms, that it is difficult to 
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hear the lecturer. They laugh at me, lome- 
tinies, when I go OQt in the eveouig muffled 
in a plaid olcmk^ and they aiequite weksoma 
10 to do ; I have no ambition to make one in 
the interesting class of consumptives, which 
abound here, ai might be expected. 

I see, occasionally, in mj walks, the lobin- 
red-breast, so famous in nursery ballads. It 
is a pretty, sociable little bird, apd I feel a 
great respect for it, on acoount of that affair 
of the Babes in the Wood. It is yery like 
m wren, or snail vparrow, having the neck 
and breast brownish ved, and quite different 
from either of the birds which go by the 
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had gone half way, it rained, and when 1 
reached home, it was again clear. Hap- 
pening to rem&rk to a gentleman the other 
day, on the beauty of the preceding even- 
ing, he said he was sorry that he could not 
^gree ifrith me, as he had been wet to the 
skin. It appeared, on investigation, that I 
had been abroad at a quarter before ten, 
and he a quarter after. You may smile at 
this account of the weather, but I assure 
you, it is far enough from being matter of 
sport tp me. If it were always stormy, one 
might be always provided, and the reverse; 
as it is, I make out but badly. The natives 
name of robin in New England. As winter seem to think calculations^ about the state 



approaches, it becomes very tame. 

It is a custom in this city, on the eve of 
the new year, for the lower class, of people 
to run about the streets, as soon as the clock 
strikes twelve, with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of jov^ wishing every one a 
(lappy new year, shaking hands with all the 
men, and Kissiag all the females, which 
ceremony, every one, whether gentle or 
simple, is obliged to submit to, who happens 
to be abroad, even ladies in their carriages, 
if the mob choose it; though, of course, no 
female ventures out, without urgent neces- 
sify, if she has any objection to the process. 
B— and I sallied out about one, when 
the uproar was at the highest; our hands 
were nearly shaken from oar bodies, but, 
fortunately, we were assailed by none but 
those of our own sex, in which we had bet- 
ter luck than H , a former comrade of 
mine in the medic^ staff of that renowned 
body, the Massachusetts militia. One of 
the fair sex seized him, and insisted upon 
his kiMung her, which he was obliged to do. 
as a refusal would have been not only un- 
gallant, but somewhat dangerous. 

I have several times mentioned the varia- 
ble nature of Scottish we;ither. This is more 
remarkable, perhaps, in Edinburgh than 
elsewhere. The following are instances of 
this: A lew days since, the DMNrning, at eight 
o'clock, threatened a storm, or rather it was 
something between clear and stonqy, and 
somewhat cold» with a high wind. Nine 
o'clock gave some intimation of fair weath- 
er ; at ten the clouds b^an to break away, 
and the sun seemed on the point of appear- 
ing ; at eleven, twelve, and one, it rained 
torrents, blew a hurricane, and waa as dark 
as black donds could make it; so that one 
coold hardly see to read; at two it began «gaia 

to be clear, and at tbn^ we had a lovely, place, with their circumstances, are so for- 
mild afternoon* with bright sunshine, almost ; cible motives, that it is unpossible almost 



of the atmosphere quite out of the question 
They appear to dress always in the same 
way, and to take the changes as they come, 
with laudable composure. 

I have lately visited, with B , the 
Botanic Garden, which is situated between 
Edinbuivh and Leith. It is a very good 
one, and the plants are well arranged. 
Even at this season, the holly-hedges, and 
many of the shrubs are quite gpreen, and 
some small plants, as the snow-drop and 
others, in flower. In the green-house were 
many curiosities, of which it is unnecessary 
to give any particular account. A red-breast 
had here taken up his abode, enjoying the 
genial temperature, and twittering and hop- 
ping about withgreatglee, amid palms, aloes, 
and bananas. We were much pleased at the 
sight of a large pitch-pine, such as those 
that abound in the woods of Massachusetts, 
standing alone in the garden; we recog- 
nized lum as a countryman, and felt proud 
to remark how majestic and noble he looked, 
though far from his native soil. 

Among the phrases in frequent use in this 
city, none is more troublesome to us Yan- 
kees than ^e word ^clever." It means 
here smartness and intelligeocv , while, wiih 
us, it may be, and indeed com.iijniy is, ap- 
plied to persons of moderate abilities. Here 
it is high praise, but at home, it is at best 
but a nugatory deoomination, and an old 
acquaintance of mine used to assert, that 
his father was onoe prosecuted for slander, 
because he had called one of his neighbours 
a clever kind of a man. 

I hear little of home; IV- -*'s engage- 
ment was the latest piece of informa- 
tion. Tbi^ did not surprise me much ; for, 
as old Burton saith» "^how should it be 
otherwise? The opportunity of time and 



unclouded sky, and scarcely any wind ; at 
half past three, rain again ; at four, clear, 
with a prospect of a fine evening; at tre^ 
thick, cUrk, misty, and doody ; at six, beau- 
tiful moonlight, with a few fleecy clouJs; 
from seven to ten, cloudy and dark; at 



for young folks, equal in years, to live to- 
jrether, uid not be in love; especially where 
they are idle, wt ntmmo gtiduj fare well, 
live at ease, aind cannoi tell otherwise how 
to spend their, time." But, however this 
may be, I trust you will all, time and place 



eleven, moonlight again, and dear; and half fitting, follow so good an example, and, as 
fjuhourafier, asdisDialanightasonewottld -old Edie says, *' that I'll live to see it" 
wish to witness. The other evening, being Farewell 
at B— 's, without an umbrella. I folt some ■ ' 



alarm at he.iring the r.in pattering against 
tiie windows. I remained a short time 
longer, and the scene was changed to a 
fine moonlight evening. My walk home 
eociqiied about twenty minutes; before I 



ON THS COMMOfl SYSTUftS OF BMOLIttH 

GRAMMAR. 

ffo. V. 

Thebx are only two tenses expressed by 

distinct fiuns of £ngtiah yecbs« the indefi- 



nite present and the indefinite past; and, 
agreeably to the principle we have pre- 
viously stat^ these are the only tenses 
which should be recognised in our gram- 
mars. In some cases the past participle iiJh 
sumes a form different (ram the indefinite 
past tense, as ldlrc,io^ iiUcen: but tlie parti- 
ciple does not express any tense of the verb 
dibrent from the form of the indefinite pasL 

We call both the present tense and the 
nut indefinite, because they do not definite- 
ly determine the time of the action. What 
we have denominated the indefinite present, 
is no more nor loss than the simple form of 
the verb, which expresses being* action, or 
passion without denoting any thing of time. 
It therefore applies to all times, without 
designatiog any time. We shall not con- 
tend for the correctness of the name here 
applied to it ; but we are confident in as- 
sertmg, that it is indefinite, and that the 
common definition, which mak^ it denote 
what is noio passing, is quite incorrect 
This will be sufficiently proved by a veiy 
few examples. The tun riteM and teti every 
dayinihsyear* ife/f«M«tr^ioii«/y. Whei^ 
you reiire from the labour and buiiU ^ tiu 
(foy, think of One vho ii oliwaiyM mindful of 
you. In these examples, and thousands of 
others, it is obvious, that this form of the 
verb has no particular reforence to oresent 
time ; and, generally, when the simple form 
of the verb is not marked by any peculiar 
emphasis,it has no reference to time. When 
we place tlie simf^ form of the verb in op- 
position to the past, it receives the peculiar 
emphasis to which we allude ; but even in 
these instances, the tense is more commonly 
denoted by other words. 

In lika manner, the past time does not 
define the time of the action, but merely 
denotes it to be past When accompanied 
with auxiliaries, it is made to express the 
time of the action with any degree of pre* 
cision that is required; these auxiliaries 
make no part of the verb, and they more 
frequently consist of what are termped ad- 
verbs and nouns, than of verbs. It is often 
necessary to use a great number of them, 
in order to mark Um time with exactness ; 
as, / difhed at half pad t»o on the iwentf' 
iecond day of kut Pebruary. U we admit 
the use of auxiliaries in forming tenses, all 
the words in the above sentence are of this 
daS8« except the first two; and it might 
be that all the words in a vdume, with the 
exception of one term, would be auxiliarie& 
They would not be auxiliary verbs, but tbey 
are used not the less to aid in forming and 
fixing the tense of the verb. If we admit 
tenses of sense as well as of form, we shall 
therefore have as many as there are diA 
ferent tiroes ex p re s s ed by combinations of 
words. We can imagine no reason for lim- 
iting the number to six or even six millions, 
if we exceed the two which are expressed 
by diffierent fiNrms of the verb. Why should 
we make the English language conform in 
this respect to the Latin, rather than to the 
Gireek ? We can express, with the aid of 
ether parts of speech, and sometimes with 
the aid only of verbs, many more tenses 
than are given in the grammars of other 



tRb jnnrKr> kvatsb zitbraut aASflTTE. 



_ _ ; Bad why ihoald m not g;ive 
tfaem a» high a rank ai tbe four iniK6d 
teotm which we n»w idoptf Tlie Aiancfe. 
Bian, ■ luignt^ more regalar in ita formk- 
Itoa, aad more copiooa Ihan almoat Bn;f 
other, bai ajse teiuei Ibmcd bj ultbliiheil 
TwiaticmortbererbitMlf. We can train- ^ 
lata all these into Engii«h, ai mtfl? ai w« i 
e«D trauUte tbe Latin tense*; bat Ihia 
Aimiabe* iwieBton ronDakin^nimEoflish 
(eiMe*, (rUle oar TCrtn nnmt expreta tbem 
ij ra^ar rariatian* of Ilieir fimn. 

All our ^mmariani coatend that the 
fiist and gTttut dlTiitmi of teniea ii into jmcf- 
m(,p«t,aBd/u(Bre; but they goon the falK 
fniacipie of making' metaph7«lcal tea>ea,or 
(enaea of iente, Itnlead of verbal tenwi, or 
Oraee brmed bf rariationi of the rerb it- 
•elC If Ihii ^Dcral diviiion be adopted, 
while anilliariea are required to expKU the . 
fatare tense, autboritj ii certainly g-iven for 
fbrming an infinite namber of tenses as itib- , 
difbions. We are aware that we shall be | 
eonsidered as inordinately heretical in re< I 
jecliQg tbe future tcnsc) but we will ac- 1 
knowlodgfl our error, when it shall hr 
shown, that Engliih rerbs have any fonn 
lor deDOting future time. The cuniiden- 
tion, that the common division 
loto present, past, and future, has satisfied 
ftmmmarians, that onr verbs must mark 
division ; but they m^t with equal pn>- 
piie^ have decided, tbal our verbs have 
S&567i tenses, because that is the aumber 
of days iD a man's life, who live* tbtvii score 



and dc&ne tbe exact meaning and a_. _ 
every word. We advise such iostructen to 
lean firat to define every woid in the situa- 
tion in which stands, and to parse it fint by 
itself I let Ibc scholar be Uoght to do the 
same; aad then we care not bow mauf 
combinations and g'roap* are Ibnned, nor 
whether any tiling more is done than lo 
decide to what part of speech a whole bcM^ 



and t 



Ifn 



o estimate the 



It is not Decessary to add to these 
maAa on tenses, tor every one is con, 
tent to apfij the principle whicb wa bare 
■baled, by rejecting from his system of pai^ 
i>f,aUcambinBtknHof tenoa, whether they 
be of the saow or of diSsrenl names, and 
panitif every word bj itaelt If tbe scholar 
mdentand the meaning of his sentence, be 
will always know whether the time de> 
aoribed or implied be present, past, or fo- 
twe, and will generally bare occasien to 
onrk it with even greater precision ; bet 
Ittt him not be taxed with tbe vain eA>rt to 
dvterMtae tbe time by tbe conjugotioa of 
tbe verb. The simple Ibnn of the verb o* 
bsdelnite present, is to be dtstingiiisbed 
ftom tbe declension or indefinite past ; and 
the prment and put participles are to be 
distiornislied in tbe same manner. What 
is called the compound perfect participle, 
and all the compounded tenses and parti- 
ciples should be eatirely rejected. 

In closing these irmarks, we will antici' 
pate one objection which will be felt by 
many teachers, even if they do not choose 
to eiprass it. Id onler to parse in the man- 
ner we bate recommended, every term must 
be well understood, and (his will leipire a 
nteasnreorknowU^ga rardypoaaemcd. To 
cast several words into a group, and give 
them a namo which will denote only tbe 
1MB wtiicfa they serve collectively, is tbe 
constant rasort of those who are too igno- 
rant or tuo lazy to analyaa tbe senteatw 



O tboD, wboie awfbl whigt nurnclpd 
Aenss ifaa waste of daiknen brood, 
Aad sweep sloi^ lbs sebJKl worid 
With desolstini proBress ntds I 
Wbj veocl'il tnoB on ibj diesty flight 
"t iwitUj down (be ttraiun otytin. 



Swsep on. — swMip on ! Ihinc nrhil eoori 
Soon, soon ibsll tfi in fearful iltMin, 
And thjr Uit nJuHi wilJ iueI houic 
Be hpDTt) o'er wiiBR'i fioat lanb! 
Thru mDM Ibou curb Ih; ilat)o| ivin{, 
And IbrI thv i^Dions in itiimiy ; 
Ciealioa'i dylns sbtisk iliall nloi 
Tbs dir|s, urn lalli tta; fadiuf day. 

Child of steinily '. once man 
Sbsit tboa lals'icfiige in Its bresit,' 
And on that undhtli^ished there 
Thy alorin and thy pou-er shall issi ! 
LosMnihe irild apdboundlen psa 
Thai ne'er may feci oi lids or Oow. 
What hope ihall Iben remain lo thta 
Sdrtcbed by lbs biiert lempeti'i blow. 

Sscais bam ttaea snd sJl Iby pavers 
Shall Dan puins tbe endliin yestii 
When hliu ibatl cinwn hii glorious boor 
Or darknen •hstm bim with bar fssrs. 
Eltralt^ of Joy shall Woon ___ _ 

Km hall staall ops her ccMM gkoai, 
A ioag etemily of paia ! 



Dikaa omM A ■Asm.BM UtAVB. 
By yOn xHI rt*«T, vMre the WaVS 

[■ wlmHag slow si evenings deae, 
Tbs beech apsn i nsmetsH grave. 

Its sadly-ooViag ibadow ihiowi. 

ffST tbe Mt wernh tbe ran hMki down 
Upon tbs oany-iwlakllng Icavsi, 

And tvilifht'i mstlow ibsdai are braw^ 
Wbeis dukly tbegiosB luif upheaves. 



Therii 



r iHMi In I 

irily>>ve^ 
CI nuwen are SI ^ ^ 
full of balm,— bat when is 



And moDtlu w«nt ladly do, — anil yeati : — 
And lbs was nraning day by day: 

At length ths died,— and taany tears 
Wen ihsd, that ibs sbouU pass away. 

Then came s gtsy old man. sod bull 
With Utter weetnu by ber tomb:- 

And othen moumwl Sa hinl, who A>( 
Tbal be had ass' ' ' 



Tbe fbnsral train has loi^ put on, 
Aid time wiped dry Ibt athei't 



Hounnlnt oflsiBsl! tsaioaUgh 

And spKad yaw twnehsi to the ib 
ILtA^wm wfcb s alasfcl daw. 
Cm Joidan's Ktsan of wnda law j 
Aad Judab*s peace&l vdliss la^ 
Aiul tu tafleoi lbs lovelv dew 
Whsteor --' ■— 



'ncit ilivery ii burn at Isi^th, 
And purst Bamcf to Jsnn bam, 
And Zioo (irdl oa bet new •ireivlb 
New diles Uooa along lbs |>lalii. 



Tbe ftaliAil Gelds sgiin irs blett, 
And yeUow haivuis amlle around i 

Wbsia peace and innocence an fcind I 

Tbe Uoody sacrifice no moia 
Shall imoke upon the altiui high, — 
But ardeni htaiti, from bit! lo shore 
Send irauful incense to the ihj ! 

Tbs jubilee of man li aeii, 
When earth, as heaven, ilwll awn His rsij 
Ha comsi, to wipe the moumei'i tear. 
And clesnH the bean bom tin and pain. 
Praise bim, ye iribsi at leisel! praise 
Tbs Una Ibat ranscmnl you bom wo : 
Katloni! tbe hymn of inumpta talM, 
And bid tbe snug itf laptars haw ! 



Bince ottr previous notiCM of this noble- 
man, Mr Hob house has published a pamphlet 
in oootTBilicfion to many circomstances ia 
Capt Medwin's book, and in a "Narrative 
of Lord Byron's Voyage to Sicily, Corsica, 
and Saidioia, in 1831, in tbe Mazeppa." It 
is melancholy to observe how little faith 
can be put in any thing publisbed to gratify 
pnhlic curiosity. Mr HieUey, wbo is i«- 
ported to have been converted in a atonn 
at sea, on board Lord Byron's yacht, " tba 
Mazeppa," is proved never to have been at 
sea with Lorn Byron in hii life; Lord 
Byron never to have had a yaoht called 
■* the Mazeppa" — and, moreover, no yacht 
whatever at the time mentioned. 
CapL Uedwio makes Lord Byron lay, 
I have been concerned in many doela ai 
secood i but only two as principal ; oim waa 
with Hobbouse, before I became iotimal* 
with him." Mr Hobbonsedeclaresbe nev- 
n fought a duel with Lord Byron; and 
not only that, but that Lord Byron never 
fought a duel with any body. The above 
may serve aa specimens of flat contradic- 

Tbe story told by Lord Bjitin to Capt. 
Med win, <»nceming the duol between 
Capt. Stackpoole and a Lientenant, baa abo 
been publicly contradicted bj some friend 



3fi6 



VBS.VKITBD ITATBa KXTEnAKT VASEVVa. 



) rormer, and ill missUtcinenU e 



TiM parUameotuy •peeches of Lonl Bj'- 
roD hare been printed from copies prepar- 
ed by bit Lordifaip for publicatioo. Tbey 
are oa\j three. Tbo £nt delivered a7tli 
February, lBia,on the » Frame -work bill," 
which he characleriEed ae " Gt onlj to bt 
carried into effect by a jury of butchers 
wilh a Judge JeSiej* to direct tbem :" Iht 
next, April 91, of ILe aamc year, on tlie 
Earl of Donoughmore'a motiao on tlic 
Catholic claims ; and the other on presen l 
inf Major Carttrright'* petition for parlis' 
mentary reform. 

ttOIU. COanUPOHDCKCE. 

Hugh Campbell, LL. D. &C., the illnilra- 
tor of Ouian'*! Poema, is about publithin^ 
tbe Liore Lettera of Mary, Queen of Scolit. 
to Jamei, Eari of Botbwell ; with her loi i' 
■onnels aod marria|;e contracti (being' tlie 
long miiting' orif^als from tbe gilt oaaket] ; 
forming a complete biitory of the origin or 
the ficotlish Queen'i woea and trials before 
Queen Elizabeth. 



9 calcnlation to (tatc 
that there are, upon tbe eight momiiig ps' 
pers, and tbe six ereuii^ papers publiiheil 
in London, at lea«l one hoadred and twen tv 
literary gentlemen, receiving weekly sal; 



we come lo add lo the list of Londoo pa- 
pers, those which are printed in the coun- 
Iry, and in Ireland and Scotland, ne shali 
fjod the account still more euonnout. The 
number of theaa may be taken broadly at 
two bnndred and thirty-five, most of which 
appear once a week, a few daily, and some 
iirice or thrice a week. Sometime* there 
Bfe two hundred and forty provincial pa- 
pen, at other* two hundred and thirty; 
we take the average, therefore, at two bui 
ilredand thirty-five; bat from tbe increa 
iitg intellectual wants of the people, m 
may safely expect that the number wi 
Hoan be two hundred and GfCj. Each of 
these papen has no editor or publisher, 
and from three to six men and boy* as oom- 
posiion and prestmen. The weekly anaiunt 
of salaries paid, upon these establishments, 
must be about 18IKIL, or S^OOCM. annually ; 
and the other expenses of the establiib- 
inents may be about lOOOL weekly or 
iifiOOL anneally, all of courae exclusive of 
stamps and paper. We now come to the 
pircolatiou of the newspapers. Tbe daily 
niorniDg and ereoiog papen, with thoee 
publiabed twice or three times in the week, 
amount to at least 40,000 daily, or 140,000 
weekly, and the Sunday papers lo between 
aO and 60,000, making, altogether, about 
:)00,000 weekly. Many of the cooDlry news- 
[tapers publish two or three thousaod copies, 
but othen not more than lour or fire hun- 
dred. Considering,ba»erer,tbatseveral ap- 
pear more than once a week, we do not proh- 



quite applicable to the purposes of warfare. 
It it luterttd that a thirty-six pounder, with 
all its apparatus, steam- boiler, geDerattuv 
iu:,, Q»y be drawn aboat a. field of battto, 
by four or five horses, and discharged witb 
filly times the rapidi^ of aa ordinary caO' 
noo. The Greek t;Dmmittee, i( u ftolul, 
were very anxious to obtain a f«w of Mr 
Parkin's steaoxaanons, far tbe purpose of 
enabling the Greeks to hasten the flurren- 
der of Patras and tbe other jvtrMMi in 
Greece whteb are held by the Turks ; bnt 
it w (aid Ihey were preventad ftotn eblttia- 
ing them by a treaty between Urnitini 
ai^ our miaislry, for the axclnalvf; dcW to 
these tremendous engines or dettructioa. 
ft u laid that Lord Gambier bai reported 
most favourably of them to (qreraiiKat, 

d that Ibn will speedily be adopted ! ! l". 

If we make due allowance fiir Ibe lew 
little words we have itaUciaed in the (Uwra 
notice, it will not seem very strange, il IB 
tlje end, the Tirtaes of this celebrated to- 
gioe sbonld be found to exist piincipaUy in 



} the amount of SOOi. exclusive of 
Iboee who are paid for their communica- 
tion*. If to the daily papers we add about 
ftn^ Sunday papers, and papen publish^il 
twice or thrice during the week, we shall 
make a weekly sum total, for literaiy svr- 
vices upon the establishments, exclusive or 
what is paid for in another way, of about 
MXtOI. ; and if we add, to this amount, tbe 
•am* paid by the whole of tbem, to printers, 

Eubtishen, and othen, in the way of regii- 
ir salary, we shall have an increase ol 
IBOOt, making a weekly sum of 9500J., 
or 130,OO0L per annum, paid by the Lon- 
don newspaper press, in salaries only ; 
and to this we may add, at least 1,!0()I1 
weekly, or 63,4001. per annum, for tlie re- 
maining expenses, exclusive of stamps and 
paper, making altogether nearly 300,00tif. 
per annum. With respect to the narober 
of persons employed upon the London netr^- 
papers, directly and indirectly, taking in 
editon, re porten, publishers, pnnten, press- 
men, and others, deriving from them their 
subsistence, we are quite able to stale ii, 
ai the very lowest, at fifteen hundred, mnnv 
of whom derive emoluments which enable 
Qtem lo live OB gentlemen, whilst none are 
wilboat a handsome competence ; fbrit i9 a. 
lBOt,tfaat, in no employment are persons paid 
nwre liberally than upon newspapers. The 
oompositon have, upon morning papers, 
each Si- Bf. weekly, and upon evening pa- 
pers, 91 3#. Si. ; and thepressmen are paid 
equally well, although their labour hat beeo 
fflodi diminished by the introduction 
pinliiigBacbinef instead of presses. Wh 



500,000 copies. Of thU 
:ourse, some thousands go abroad, bnt they 
.mount ta but little compared with the 
(TTosi ciroalation. Five hundred thousand 
copies require one thousand reams of p^ier, 
which, on an average cf 3&a. per ream, 
would make 17601 weekly, or 01,0001. pei 
annum. Thus we have expended by tbe 
London press annually, 
exclusive of stamps and ) ^^ ^^ 

P'pef. i 

By the provincial pressdo. 93,6001 

Paper Ol.OQOJ: 

500,000 stamp* 336,66W. 13i. 4d 



NOTICE. 
THE VMITED S*A*B« I.XCBIUUIT 

•ABETTB, 
beginning with the Second Toliime, will be 
published in a new forni. The propnelon 
will spare no ezpenae and tbe editor* no 
exertions to make the work deserre a coo- 
tinnance of the generous public patronage 
it bat already received. 



S K is Infonned Ibsl his posm, callad "lla 

SistsTi'' hu DM been received by Iba edker- 
HanHETrnTfo^MtanhiipraiiiiMiF 



721,3601. 13i.4rf, 
We hare here more than 700,00011 eidu- 
live of advertisement*, expended by the 
newspaper press, annually, of which about 
360,0001. go to the government for stamps 
and the excise duty on paper. 



Tbe biblical world is at present occupied 
in the investigation of a Hebrew roll of 
great antiqaity, found in a vessel oaplured 
by tbe Greeks, which roll has recently 
been brought to England. The enormous' 
sum of twelve bnndred and fifty pounds bag 
been asked for this relic ; half that amoi ' 
is said to have been otfered for il bj 
eminent Hebrew capitalist. 



" Mr Perkiu'i ateam gtin w taid to be 



bXST OF NBW PQBUCASlOm 



By Cmnmingt, HiUiard,^ Ck Bailm, 

Outlines of the Principal Brents in Ika 
Lift o( Geornl lafajette. Fram tbe IToitb Amni' 
ma Review. 

Dalcei's Collectanea Grseca Haioih 
Stcientype edilino. 

Triumpbs of Liberty ; the Piiie OAs^ 
recital by Mr Fiiin,,sl Ibe Bostan Tbratit, ^ tk« 
snaivcTisiv of WubioEioo'i Knkdav, Fab. S, 
1>S5. By Ebeuf ler BiiTey. 

Revised Testament. The New Testv 

neni of oar Lord and Ssviour Jenis Chtin; ia 
vbich Ibe Text of the Conunon Vtnioii is divided 
Into pangraphs, Ibe punclDiiiDo in masy gu« si- 
teied, Bad MUDC wonji not in [be ori^nal exposged. 

ByT.P.tfJ.8. Fovis — Baste)*. 

American Fint Class Book. Bj Jiihn 
nBrpoBt,SDIhoror "Ainof Paleilias,"itc See. 
enlh edttlaD from ■ new h1 of stereotype ptatei. 

The Rational Guide to Reading aiid Or- 
lh<m|diy. Bv William B. Fowle. 

Chambaud'a French Fables, new editkM. 

Practical Geography, aa tanglil in iba 
Honliorial School, BosMD. PmrtFirA B* Wil- 
liam B. Fowle. 



THB DirlTBD «TATBI fiZTEHAllT SASSnB* 



Ony's ExerciiM in Orthographj, con- 
toning Selecttoni ftom thf moit >diiured >uU»n 
ta Pmm and Tgne. By Joxph Ou;, Juo. tuiboi 
ofttai Kndidi School OnBiBKT, ttac Ktw Uiia 
FtiBcl, H«w AntbiBBileal Plan, tec. Tlu fiiit 
JUMlku (iom the ■ccond UiDdott (dillak 

By TTtlU 4- £«Uy— Beilon. 
A Neir Digett of MtsuchowtU Roporti, 
Enoi ToL I Id IB iopcluuMin 1 loL 8tii. By t^nr- 
il BjcbIdw, Eiq. 

By Fia^ tf Oould — ^ndowr. 

A Greek Granunnr oT the New Teit*- 

ntnt, mniUted Crom ttia Ccmtn of Guigg B. 

'VFiner. Piafsuoi of Ttwology u Erlangtii. By 

ftlOMi Stout uid Edward Robiiuoii. 

By C. Wiky-~Jfe>e Tor*. 
Liopel Lincoln ; or the Leag-uer of Boi' 



By the III 



>r of the Pkaesi 



By B. Bliit ![ E. White— yffae Tork. 

A Few Days in Atheos ; beiD|r tbe trau- 
talloDof lOrtekMuiuKriptditcoiendin Haicu- 
lUMim. By FnncM Wriibt. muthor of Viiivi of 
Sodcty utd Munen In Americi. 

By A. T. GootlrtiA—sVeiB York. 
The Hiitory of tba SUte of New Tork, 



By H. C. Cbrey tt I. Lut—Pkiladdphiii. 

Greece in 1823 and IBM, bein^ a Beriet 
«fLMlBnuidoth«DocunianuoiiCt " '~ 
Indon. wrinen during i Tiiilloihati 

Hod. Coloiel Leiceitei Stanbap*. __ . 

■ddcd, the life of MiuUptu All 1 vol. 8n>. 

An Eu; Latroductioa to the Game of 
ChiM, conlaiaini 100 cxamplti of unwi, aod i 
Tuicty of ciiticU •ItnatiDnt andcoiicliKioai; 
■' '■ 'adot'i Analyiii. In] 



I.ZBS OF WOnXS IK VRBSS 



Atlfie Univtrtiiy PrrtP~-Cawibridgt, 



A Belection of Hymoa and Ptalma, for 
SocUl ud Fiivalc Wonhip. Fina ediiion, in 
ISmo. 

An Elementar; Treatise on Mecbanic*, 
ramnnhradint ibc Doclriae of Equilibriuin and 
Motion, u applied la Solidi and Pluldi, chiafly 
compiled, ind ctailgaed for the un of the Studanti 
of Uia Univertiiy of Cambridce, H. E. By John 
Fairai, Pcoiniorof Uathtnutki and Katiinl Phi- 
tOKipby. 

An Elemeotarf Treatite oa Arithmetic, 
taken ptindpally ftom the Arilbmadc ofS. F. La- 
ciotx, and tiannlated ioto Engliih with inch Alter- 
aiioni and Addiliaat ai were found necrnary In 
ordfrtoadaptiliathauH oftba Aaeiican Student. 
Third EditioD. 1 toI. Svo- 

Elements of Geometry, by A. M. Le^en- 
dre. Member of Uw ImduiUi and the Legion of 
Honour, of tbe Royal Society of London, Ire 
Tnnilated from tbe Fitnch for the o<e of the 
Studenu of tbe Univenily at Cambiidge. New 
EUliuid. 

Adam'* Latin Grammar, with tome Ln- 
rtnreEMnU and the following Addition*: Rnletlbt 
ttaaPnninncialioD of latin ; A coaeiM Introduction 
U tba Maklni of Latin Venn t A metrical Kay to 
the Odea of Horace ; A Table iboaringibe valuaof 
RnnKO Coini. Weighn, and Heawre*. By Ben- 
A. Gaald,HBUEr of the Free Udn School of 






[N. B. Id Ibii ediciiin, thai ponioD of Iha 
rfaul (rammar wludi bakngi ezduiively U> Eng- 
u«h grammar, i> omitted, ai an encumbrance en- 
Unly uMlsat. Thia i*Ul ^tc room for the addi- 



naat nuiety of 
nclDdiiK tM wl 
VOL llmo. 

Reeollectioni of the Penioaula. B; the 
wtborof SMchBaoflBcHa. t toL Itmo. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Pta)F>lRal Sdencei. •upponed by an AiiociBiioD 
of Phyaiciani, and edited by N. Chapman, M. D. 
Fi^i»r of the loniiutei and Practice of Fhyiir 
and Clinical Pitetice in the Univenity of Paao- 
i^Taoia. No. IS. February, 1KI5. i 

A Tmatiae on Nervoua Diieaaet. By 
Jobn Cooke, M. D. F. R. S I vol. Bvo. | 

Analoniical InTealig^tions, compriaing^ ; 
daaciiptiona of vaiioua I'aacin of Ihr Homari 
Body ; to which ii added, an Accihidi of Ibe lireg- ' 
utariliei of Siraciuni arul Idorttd Anauuay; nilti 
a Dewripdon of a new Anatomical Table, by John 
D. (Mouui, M, D. Lecturer on Anatomy and Ptay- 
riolorf. ^ 4c 1 Tol Svo. 

A Treatiae on Dulecation* aod Fractures 
oftba Jointa. By 9ii Aitley Cooper, Ban r.B. S. 
with Notei and Referancei, by John D. Oodnun. 
M. D. 4^. iiC wiihSO finely cmgrivcd platci. 1 

Evans' Steam-En^neer'a Guido. I vol. 

A View of Ibe CoiutitDtioo of the Utiitei! 
State! of AncriEa. By Vim. Rawte. 1 vol. Bio. 

Nature aod Reason Hannonizecl in the 
Practice of HuilnDiliy. By Ihe late John Lorain; 
with an Atpbabclical Index. 1 vuL Svo. 

Cofflpendiom System of Midwifery, chief- 
ly detigncd to facilitate tlie inquiriri of tlioie whi' 
may be punuing thia branch of iiiidy. llJu^trairil 
hy oocaiional caae ■ ; »Uh IS engiavingi. By AV. 
P. DevcMs M. D. ^ Ao. ! 



the Toloine.l 

A Catalogue efAraertcan Minerals, with 
Ibe Localitiea of all wfaicta are known lo ezlil is 
erery State. In., hating the Towru, Couitiei, Ac, 
in each Stale, aitanged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Bobinaan,M.D.,Heinber of tbe American Geolog- 
ical Sodely. 1 ToL Bni. 

A General Abridgment and Dipeit of 
American Law, with OMaiiooal Nolea and Com- 
menU. By Nathan Dane, LI. D. In Eight rot 
umea. VoL Vlll. 

Collectanea Graeca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition ; in wtucb the Lalin of [he NolM 
and Vocabulary ii tiannlated into En^iib. 

PubliusVirgfiliusMaro; — Bucolic a, Geor- 
gica,e[£nei>. Wiih Engliih Nolei, for the use 
of Schoola. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

Tbe Four Goapela of the New Teatanient 

in Greek, from ibe Text ofCirieiibach, with a Lexi- 
con in Enallih of all tbe wordi contained in them ; 
deugned lor tbe nae of Schools. 

An IntroduatiDn lo Algebra. By War- 
ren Colbum. 

No. IV., Vol. a, of the Botton Journal of 
Pbiloaophy and the Art*. 

NouTcaiix Eltmens de la Conyersatioti, 
pn AngUii ct en Francali 
■ ■ relDi du Di W 

le Pnfeneur G. Poppleton, i 

du Manuel 4'ldiatiinHti de Madame 

deGcnlia. Cuirige par un Uaiue da i«nguec. 

£y CuDimtnji'*, HWtanf, if Co, — Ooiton. 

A Stereotype Eclilioo of the Bible, ic 
An Edition of the Bible io Spanish, in 
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By WtUt if Lilly— Botton. 
History of Haaaachuselts, from July, 

776, when General "*"""" ' ' ' 

le Army at Cambr 

Cwemmtnt wasofL ,.. 

beingaCoitiDuatkin of the (olaoB pob- 
IS9L By Alden Bradford, Esq, 
■• " -■-! of Higb-Ways and Bj- 
y dM Roadtide. 
*. of Halte-Bmn's Geogra- 



By RiduurditM if Lord—Bo^on. 

A Latin Reader, by Fredeiiok Jacobs 
From the German edition. Edited by Gaoiga 
Bancroft. 

Perry's Spelling Book, improved with 
Walket'i Pronmclanoa, adapted on a new plan, 
by luael Alger. A. H. 

By SiuumI T, Anutroog^Boiton. 

Letters and Paper* of the lale Rev. 

Thomai Scoiti never before pabliibed. Whh 

Occaaiooal Obaamllona, by ■lobnSootl. A. M. 1 

voL llmo. 



By Liatola Sf Edmandt—BothM. 
Dr Adam's Geography. Eighth edition. 

By Jaeob B. Moon — Coticord, A*. //. 

Reports of Caaes Argued and Determin- 
ed intbeSupar^orCounofNewHampibire. Pan 
I. of Vol. HI, [Theae Reponi are tiereaftet to be 
publiibed ia numberi, aalch comprlaing one or 
note Circuits.] 

An Abridgnient of Lectures on Rheto- 
ric by Hugh Blair, D. D. ; gitady improved by 
the addition lo each page of Appropriate Qoes- 
tlona, by Rev. J. L. Blake, A, M. Pnncipal of a 
nry Samituiy Ibr Young Ladlei. Boiton. 
Ji ediiian. [In thii edition, ihe Queitiont are 
^d at the bottom of tbe pagn, ao ai to prevent 
.. . inconvenience of lumliig lo lbs end of Ibe 
ehapler when uimg them. The answinar* not 
derignated by Agurei ia the text, aa thai aitance- 
iB«il would leem ui faiour the ease, ralhrr than the 
MUgmti, of Ihe loholai.} 

By E. LiUtO— Philadelphia, 
The Museum of Foreign Literature and 

Science. No. XXX. 

The JoomBi of Foreign Medical Liten- 

tuR aod tioienoe. No. XVL Edited by Jotm D. 
Qodmaa,M.a 

By H. C. Carey if t. Lat^PhUmAt^ia. 

Nates on Virginia, by ThomaaJeSenoo, 

The Philadelphia Journal of Medical nod 
Phjiical Science*, lupported by an Aiaociaiion of 
Phyilciana. and ediuJ by N. Chapman, U. D. kc, 
4c Ko. 19. 

An Eaay on Ferer, By N, Chapoan, 
M.D. 

A Tre.lisc on Derangements of (he Lir^ 
er. Internal Organk and Kervoua Kyaiem, Patbs- 
loiical and Thernpruticol. By James Johnac^ 
M.D. nuihor oftba iDnuenceofTiopicalCUmatea 
on Kuropean Cnnttltiiiioiu. t^. 

Roporla of Cases argued and adjudged ia 
the Eoi;li>b Coaru of Curninioa Law. Edited by 
ScfjtL'ant Mkl Lowtoci. (Vols. 1, 2, S. T, 3, pab- 
lisbcil.) . 

The Diseases of Chiklrcn. By WilUaia 
P. Deweea, M. I>. MUlhoT of a Syalcia of Mldwifei 
fy. In:.t[t. 
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Chitty'8 Pleadiogi. New edition, with 
NolM, 4«. by Cdw«rd P. [i^iuImib, Esq. 

A Digest of the Repprta of the CoqrU 
of the United States. By T I. Wharton, Esq. 

The American Dispensatory ; containing 
the various siibt tancei employed m Medicine, to- 

Siher with the operation of Pbamacv, 4rc ^ 
nxh edition. By John Redman Coze, M. D. 

The Touri8t*8 Companion, being a guide 
to tht Lnket, Canadft, #«. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ainia. By his grandson, KJcbard Uenzy Lee, Esq. 
En 2 vols. 8vo with a Portrait 

A new edition of Horace Dolphini. 

A new edition of Virgil Delphini. 

The Private Corresoondence of Lord 
Byron with his Mother, from the original MSS. 
1 vol. 12ino. 

High-Ways and By- Ways, or Tales by 
the Road-eide, piclcfid up in the French Provinces 
bv a Walking Gentleman. Second series. % vols. 
12mo. 

Collection of English Literature, edited 
by Washincton Irving, Esq. (Goldsmith's Works, 
4 vols, pubfisbed.) 



ADVBR«X88MBVT8i 



POETICAL WORKS OP WILLUM 
WORD6WORTH. 

Just puUUhed, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, complete in four 
volumes. 

This edition is beautifully and correctly 
printed, and afibrded at less than half the 
price of the London copy. 

Exlradfrtm Vu JiMk Amtrie&H itmew. 

<«Thb great distinction and glory of 
WordsworUi^s Poetry is the intimate con- 
Terse which it holds with nature. He sees 
her face to face ; he is her friend, her oon^ 
fidential counsellor, her high priest ; and 
he comes Arom her inmost temple to reveal 
to us her mysteries, and unravel those se- 
cret influences which he had always felt, 
but hardly undentood. It is not merely 
that he admires her beauties with enthusi- 
asm, and describes there with the nicest 
accuracy, but he gives them voice, lan- 
guage, passion, power, sympathy ; he causes 
them to live, breathe, (eel. We acknowl- 
edge that even this has been done by gifted 
bards before him ; but never so thoiroughly 
as by him ; they lifted op comen of the 
veil, and he has drawn it aside ; he has 
established new relationships, and detected 
hitherto miexplored affinities, and made the 
connexion still closer than ever between 
this goodly universe and the heart of man. 
Every person of susceptibility has been 
affected with more or less distinctness, by 
the various forms of natural beauty, and the 
associations and remembrances connected 
with them by the progress of a storm, the 
expanse of ocean, the gladness of a simny 

The sUfnoe that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Wordsworth has taught these sentiments 
and impulses a language, and has given 
them a law and a rule. Our intercourse 
with nature becomes permanent ; we ac- 
quire a habit of transferring human feel- 
ings to tho growth of earth, the elements, | 



the lights of heaven, and a capacity of re- 
ceiving rich modihcations and improve- 
ments of those feelings in return. We are 
convinced that there is mure mind, more 
soul about us, wherever we look, and wher- 
ever we move ; and there is — for we have 
imparted both to the material world ; there 
is no longer any dullness or death in our 
habitation ; but a sweet music, and aH in- 
telligent voice, are fiirever speaking to oar 
secret ear, and the beauty of all visible 
things becomes their joy, and we partake 
in it, and gfather from the confiding grati- 
tude of surrounding objects, fresh cause of 
praise to the Maker of them alL" 

For sale by Cummings, Ililliard, & Co. 
Boston; William Iliiliard, Cambridge; 
Gray, Childs, & Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth; B. Perkins, Hanover; W. 
Hyde, Portland ; Bliss & White, and Car- 
vill. New York; A. Small, and Cary & 
Lea, Philadelphia ; £. Mickie, Baltimore ; 
Pishey Thompson, Washington; and S. 
Babcock & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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ENGU8H TEACHER AND EXER- 

CISEa 



which will enable the attentive and indo»- 
trious student to trace with preciskiii^ 
pleasure, and profit, the great Tafietjr of 
principles, which, like the tnosdeS of' the 
body, spread themselves through the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is to be regretted that so few Jvtty mh 
derstand the grammatical and accurate 
construction of their own language. There 
is a fhshion ahready too prevalettt in ev 
country, which has long obtained in Eng- 
land, particularly among the saperior class- 
es of society, and which has by no means 
been conducive to a general and extensive 
cultivation of the Eng^sh language. Thn 
subject of allusion is an extravagant predi- 
lection for the study of foreign lang«ages» 
to the neglect of our own* a language 
which by us should be esteemed the nKMt 
useful and valuable of all. This extravi^ 
glance has been justly censured ^ Mr Wal- 
ker in the following remark. «« We think," 
says he, " we show onr buMriwy by a knowi>i 
edge of those tongues [the French and 
Italian], and an ignorance of ourown.** 

A knowleilge of other lang^gea is traly 
desirable, and the acquisition of them 



C ought, in a proper degree, to be enoonrag^ 

uifMiivGs,HiLLiARD,&Co.No. 134 Wask- ed by all friends of improvement ; but if is 
ington street [No. 1 Comhill], have for * - • , . k . ... 

sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
ble School Books. 
The English Teacher contains all the 



Rules, Notes, and important Observations 
in Murray's laige Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper places^ and united 
with the Exercises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which show intui- 
tively both the errors and corrections 
thvDugb all the exercises in Orthography 
Syntax, PonctuatiDn, and Rhetorical con 
struction. 

The Exercises form a neat 18mo volume 
of 252 pages, on good paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of pupils in schools ; 
and being a counterpart to the Teacher, 
conespomis to it in design and execution. 
The Key is left out of this volume for the 
purpose of giving the scholar an opportuni- 
ty of exercising his judgment upon the ap- 
plication of the rules, without a too ready 
and frequent reference to the key. 

The Promiscuous Exercises in each of 
the four parts of False Grammar, in both 
volumes, have figures, or letters of the al- 
phabet, introduced, referring to the partic- 
ular rule or principle by which neariy e^e- 
ry individual correction is to be made. 
Great care and vigilance hare been exer- 
cised to prevent defects of the press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous errors which have found their way 
into the various editions of these works 
now in circulation. There can be no haz- 
ard in saying, that there is no American 
edition, either of Murray's Exercises or 
Ker, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston ** Improved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the English Exercises." 

These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 
much time, and furnish teachers, private 
learners, and schools with those facilities 



devoutly to be wished, by every friend to 
the interests of our countiy and of T!n^i«fc 
literature, that American youth vrould shew 
a zeal, in this respeel^ exemplified by the 
matrons of aneient Rome ; and, like tbess, 
VQ&v not the study of foreign languages to 
prevent, but strictly to subserve the culti- 
vation oJf their own. 

It is confidently believed that the. Eng- 
lish Teacher and Exercises are excellently 
adapted to produce a radical improvement 
in this very important department of Eo^ 
lish education. With these aids, iodiyklA. 
als and pupils, with a little instmctkin ia 
parsing, may akm% become not only paofi- 
cients, but skilful and just critics, in- one ef 
the most oopious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own. 

Feb. 1. 



Thk Publishers of this Gazette fnnis^ 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
aflbrds. They have regular correspondents^ 
and make up orders on the tenth of erery 
month for England and France^ and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in qnantitieB 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their enters are served by genthN 
men well qualified to select the beet edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest eadi 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sakb 
or can procure on quite as good teima as 
those of their respective publishers. 

CUMMUCGS, HiZXIAAD, 9f Co» 
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,Thb pabticatioii of No. 3 wai m much 
delved bjnnerpected impedieneott, tbal 
wa tbong-bt be«t to date it Haj 151b, initeail 
of Ha; lit There ii, tbsr^vo, no : 
bar bMho; tbb laat data, and, lo complete 
tkBtvaDtj-faurniinibenof the fintTotaroe, 
iNtbiB (beyeir,tWD Dumbenare pnbliitied, 
both dated the 15th ofMurcb, ISSS. 



Cahmbia: lb prennl Slate, in rtipeel of 

dmatt, SoU, Prwhutionr, Poptdation. 

OvBtrttment, Commtm, Revtnite, Mattel- 

fiuttim. Aril, Littrtdure, MaimtTM, Eda- 

ration, and InduumerUi to Emipralion. 

WiA /(tncmrtu, parUi/ from Spanisk 

SuTveyi, pafih/Jrom Actual Obnrtatioii. 

By Colonel FrancU HaU^ Hydrographtr 

tn IKe itrvice of CoUmbitt, Au&or if 

" LtHtrtfrDm Frantt,'" and of "A Tmtr 

m Britah XorVi Aiwrita, and Ifit UnUfd 

ataU*." niiladerpbia. 1825. iSmo. pp. 

ISI. 

tax tenritorr of the repnhUc of Colombia 

it couiderably more cxteiuive than that u( 

the Uuited Slates, exteadiag frcoi the moutti 

of the OroDoco to the Pacific Ooeao, and 

from the Gulf of Mexico to the MaraooEi. 

It w the Eldondo of the aixteeDth centurj , 

•nd, if «ra may place coofidonce in Coloni.'] 

Ball*! dnoriptioB, hu no small diim lo Ihct 

■jppeUatioB, *d far a* its aatural qualificn- 

Ifam* BM eancemed, at the present da;. It 

mjoyt ereirrariety or climate, and iBcapc' 

ble of aJIbrdiE^ almost everr production rfi 

The great differences of diniate apa oc- I 
caaiooed b; tlio Cordillera* of (he Andes, 
which tiarerse the pnTince in various 
diiections, lifting their hcada, crowned irit}i ' 
eternal sooirs, under tbe TSiy eqniDoctial. ' 
The pnivinco is, in fact, divided '■ into three ' 
zones, cliaracterized bj their reapectivc I 
•oils, climates, and prodnctiona." I 

Tbe (inl of tbeK ii tlK Inci of coaatry inotodiKl 
betnixl the Cuidillcn and tb* Ailsniic sod Pacific 
oeojn. The climate belt ii ianriably bol, slmaii . 
almys mheaUhj ; Un icil Inuriandy sbuoduu, | 
wbsiarar it ii nuffieiendj iirigsled trj rivfn or I 
peikidital nint, bal pirelied nnd iHUteo whsrv i 
tbau an da/ident. as ii ■> awtimei tbe csh frooi ] 
Ihe peculinc titualion of Ihp mouaUiiu. wliich na- ' 
dsi Uw &lls of nin locally precarioiu; v.hils iht 
rtren. for wmt of inpplies, drv up or loie ibem- 
selntiia Hody dcteru. Thai the province of Car' ' 
bis bein KiiiNtiina fbor ycBis witboat ruo. ami | 
aibej parts of ibe coast sie sraoaed to tinilaj ' 
diDugbts, tboiuh in a less decree llta rivals which ' 

jjcfjiul frtimlh>inniinl«lin,«t««linw.tl.,...~<p.ni 



Iha coast, lie tltlicr Inconiiilerable In the volume 
of Ibeir wateif, oi too lapid and locky to bs navi- 

Kbtslarrroni [heiriiiriutlu. 11]« liv >r Migdaleni, 
wcvpr, which deu«ndi longiiudinalty ibovo 100 
milei ihroughtbe nllEyi nftlK Anilsi,)! utigable 
to tho Port of Ilondi, 550 miles fioui its entiaoce 
into the Atlantic 'Dk Cauca. which deaceiulB 
throoghtlie pcoTinceofAniioqulH and Lha Alricio 
tliniuch that of CtaocD, an <^n>ideiable livaii. 
wbose banks, at vftU as (hose of the Ma^dnleoa, 

an covered by (he LuxuiiiDl r«icits v 

giiish the riven of (he plains, and iodic 
unlimited fertility ; but the climate is buraiot and 
the life of man ii not onJy randeied precar- - ■-- 
diseasr, bat bii daily comfoit ii destioyad by i 
of rosecti ind nnomoui reptiles. 

The lecaod, or mounMlBous sooe, pmeata a very 
dlSennl scene. At the he^ht of 4,000 feel above 
tbe level of (he les. the climate becomes mild, 
v^eutioo coatinuci imtnterrupted thioogb the 
jiur, leguminous plsnts, wheat, and other prodkic- 
''— of temperate re)i1oB>,are abundant, and of Ihe 

qiulitj; Temoraui insect] and sei^b 

laiely mn with ; and tbe huoian frame acki 
edges the grateful salubrity of ■ lemperalure fitted 
ajlle for enjayment and labour. 

Our £rat idrea, on perusing' the aceount 
nf thi« last portion, vaa U prepare for iiD- 
mediate BugrelioE], eepeeial^ vrhen 

eje» abroad, and considered the mixture 
now, rain, and mud, the half v ' ' ' 

half ipriD^f, which it ii our lot to aiyoy for 
nearly one third of the year, in tlii* oar na- 
tive New England, — Where «ix or el^M 
weehg, otit'of the fif^-two, of unexception- 
able weather, ia all that ive can expect, and 

balance which, we matt broil in Jolj, and 
beatewsdin Ao^it; faehaagwitbiCfOlBiiB 
Deomaber,a]idtkaw«d eat in January; have 
porei bemtetlcallf leded in Febrnaiy, 
ind drilled out again, u it were, by the 
searching blaati of March. We ftw^'lwl 
lurselvei for a nomeat in that happy land, 
.ifar from the Ihouiand tonnenta, tbat beMt 
the faousekeepersof this realm, in the ahape 
uf llre-places,gr«tei, stove*, and flaes, at on* 

Iiouscs, or refiigeraton at another. There 
[10 sudden south-wind pLimgai the pedes Irian 
mid-leg deep in soow-water, w4>ere he but 
yesterday shivered through an icy drift, — 
iiud 00 chilling eastern breese condenaea 
uahis thin garment!, the moistare which the 
(flowing sun of aiummer morniivbi 
tip to load it ; we eii^ajed in iaugioalion the 
fervours of the eternal aunuer of the tropic^ 
ililuted, if we may be allowed Ihe ezproM- 
ian, by the olTecU of an elevation of four 
thousand feeL Alas! it wasbut animagia- 
alion, and a brief one. The cruel fates have 
Ijound ui to these ungenial nlirrwn T^re 
are few readers in C«IiMDbia, and tfaeaa ew 
)-eriodica] stiicturoa would pnibabh.be at- 
(ared ia rata to the pahlic of thoae ttvoured 
rcgiooa. That public, uafbrtunately Ibr im, 
in not a rtadimg one, and the sands that foU, 
mingled with gold, into Sio Haohi^ would 
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rail in vain for us. We can neither plough, 
nor low, nor make bmkets, nor throw the 
Liato, — and, thereforr, however agreeable, 
ueeful, and oven necessary we may be to our 
loving countrymen, the time is not come 
wlien our labours can be appreciated and 
remunerated in Colombia. " The learned 
pfofesslons," says Colonel Hail, and aurely 
our profession is one tlint ought to be learn- 
ed, "are clearly out of the question." Now 
if these Colranbiaos, whom we cannot look 
upon, if the Colonel ii oorrect, in any other 
light, than that of bart«ritUM,are wiUingte 
die, "aspoorMrHadoweyusedlosay, with- 
out tbe advioe of tbe three learned facol- 
ties," wbatchattoecan there be ibr review- 
ers. AcUant4t with regard to tbe whole 
tribe, wbetber they be quarterly, or monthly, 
semi-monthly, and roitoellaneous, like onr 
own quarto, or weekly and daily, Hke our 
kindred of tbe folio family. We trust our 
readers will excuse this digression, which is 
•o little in keeping with the usual sedateneti 
of our habits, in oonsideratiea of tbe circum- 
stances ; we are not stocks and stones, and 
musl be allowed to curvet a little now and 
then, and snuff the breezes of a fairer clitne, 
provided we in general jog en with a quiet 
and steady p(uw, and diligently and failb> 
fully tread out, for the gcod of tbe puWic, 
the two grains of wheat, which so many an- 
thora are pleased to bury in two bushel* of 
cha£ But to return to Colombia. 



ThedunalBU 



St mild and agreeable I 



height of 9,000 feet, when 1( becarnei cold; tbe star 
it usually cloudy, and vegcwion slow la growth 
and stunted in appeiiance. Atdie heighlons.lOD 
ftet it cesses altogether ; no living creature passes 
thisdieaty limit, where iicrile sacdi. nalied rocks, 
lags, and etsnwl tnoivs. msik the reign of uninler- 
npUd solitude. From the level of the w« to tlks 
height of 4300 (eet, the Ibermometer of Fahnnbeit 
vaiTss from TT° to 115°, from thence to 8,000; li 
varis* from 5tr> (0 IV. 

Tbe third sooe comprehends tbe immense tract 
ofleveiuHUitiyirtiiehipnadt itself southward and 
eastward, from the base of tiie Andes lo tbe neigh- 
baarhood of (be river Aouion. and the mountrJns 
which border on the Oonoco. Hieie prodigious 



Orinoco i tbe periodical 01 



the villages and balos, or cattle bnns, raised 



E 



Whea the Boods leilie, the «i , 

; on which herds of csule 
in nambert ahoosl 



raised, previous to tbe wa 
iig caknlaiion. Not are ( 



bauboftbi 



pradaee. All theenany ofnsnue, ia.lhe p 
D b«tb af wdiaal awlvwrtable life, is fa 
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brottghc into aictioo ; and wild beants, venomous 
reptiles, and tormenting innects, enter equally into 
a system which man vainly imagines constructed 
for ^tjr peculiar use and convenience. The climate, 
though hot, is neither so unhealthy nor debilitating 
as that of the seacoast, the air bcmg refreshed and 
purified by the strong breezes blowing constantly 
over this grassy ocean, which extends not less than 
900 miles m every direction betwixt the Andes and 
tbe Orinoco. 



Of the vegetable productions of this coun- 
try it is unnecessary to speak. It is obvious, 
that there are few, which mig^ht not find a 
congenial soil in some part of this exten- 
sive territory. Among the precious animal 
products are the pearls of Margaritta and 
Goagira, the fisheries of which arc now 
monopolized by a British company. The 
mineral treasures are gold, silver, platina, 
and emeralds. 

So much for the country, which, it must 
be admitted, is a fairer land than our own. 
We have next to inquire concerning its in- 
habitants and government, and here we shall 
find the superiority no longer visible. The 
character of the former is various, and is 
thus described hy our author. 

Long habits of slavery and oppression, partially 
counteracted by a feverish interval of liberty, ill 
understood ancl imperfectly enjoyed; the almost 
total want of education, and absence of that moral 
stimulus, which, under the name of honour or char- 
aeter, forces every respectable individual of Euro- 
pean society to a line of conduct conformable with 
his situation ; all these circumstances have produced 
a negativeness or debility both in thought and ac- 
tion, which renders them troublesome to deal with, 
and unfit to be relied on. It is, in fiict, impossible 
to calculate their behaviour except you could be 
certain of the last idea which has occupied their 
imagiiiation, for the feeling of interest most imme- 
diately present is pretty generally decisive of their 
conduct. Does a merchant contract with a planter 
for a quantity of coffee or cocoa at a certain rate ?— 
in vain would he suppose the bargain concluded, 
should another purchaser appear xad offer the 
slightest advance of price. The readiness with 
wmch Uiey break a promise or an agreement, can 
only be equalled by tbe sophistical ingenuity with 
which they defend themselves for having done so. 
In this respect they seem a nation of lawyers, who, 
*with case, twist words and meanings as they 
please.* As the reproach of beinz a liar is the last 
insult which can be offered or endured among free- 
men, so is the term lie tbe last to be used in decent 
conversation; here, on the contranr, not only is the 
exprcssioil a good one^ and adapted to the meridian 
of the gcntcelest society, but the reproach of being 
a liar may be safely cast on friend or foe with as 
little offpncc given or taken as the term • Rake' or 
•Prodigal* would cause in a fashionable London 
circle. It is indeed 'a truth worth a 'thousand 
homilies* in defence of liberty, that without it there 
can be no virtue. 
Tlie most pleasing trait in the cliaracter of the 
• Colombian Creoles is good nature. It is easy to 
live with them if you require little of them: they 
have litde or no active benevolence, because such 
must result from strong powers of imagination and 
reflection. But they are not vindictive, for revenge 
is both a stronj; and a permanent feeling ; nor are 
they cruel, although this assertion may seem para- 
doxical to those acquainted with the history of the 
revolution, but we must distinguish between cruel- 
ties which are the fruit of a savaee nature, and such 
as weakness itself may give biitn to, when 

< Roused up to too much wrath which follows o*e^ 
grown mrs.* 

Neither are they in general proud or aisuming, ex- 
cept when they have obtained place or power, on 
wMch occasions they are apt to verify tne muity 
firovetb, * Set a beggar on bonebaek.^ As far as 



their general character is diversified by local cir- 
cumstances, we may observe that the inhabitants of 
tbe coast line, and especially of the principal sea- 
port towns, are tlie most refined and intelligent: 
tliat the inhabitants of the interior and mountain 
country, particularly of New Grenada, are the most 
simple in their habiu, tbe least crafty in their dis- 
positions, but ignorant, tinud, selfish, and inhospit- 
able. The inhabitants of the plains form a totally 
distinct class, wliose characteristics, as their mode 
of life, are peculiarly their own. Nothing is, ac- 
cording to an European view of the subject, more 
pacific than the life of a herdsman, nothing lest 
likely to engender ferocity or military habits ; it is 
sufficient, iKtwever, to have once witnessed the 
mode of tending cattle in South America, to form a 
different opinion. The immense herds raised in 
boundless and unendosed plains,, are gathered, 
penned, or conducted, as change of pasture may 
require, by half-naked horsemen, each armed with 
a liince, whose rapid movements, shouts, and wild 
demeanour, suggest the idea of a body of Tartar cav- 
alry. Tbe untamed nature of the caitle themselves, 
the attacks of wild beasts to which they are exposed, 
tbe deep and rapid rivers over which they are fre- 
quently to be led, with a variety of circumstances 
essential to the mode of life of the Uanerot, or 
Plainsmen, all require and produce those habits by 
which they are distinguished; besides being tbe 
breeders and keepers of the cattle, they are also 
their butchers, both from necessity and amusement 
Their chief^ we may say their only, pasUme, is 
drawn from this source : to throw a Lazo, or 
coiled rope, round a bull's horns while at his speed, 
to pierce him in the spine, or hamstring him till 
they have occasion to kill him; to flay, quarter, and 
divide his quivering carcase with all the technicality 
of our old European huntsman, is the pride and al- 
most the sole enjoyment of their lives. The revo- 
lution thus found them a ready-made body of irreg- 
ular cavalry ; a popular chief sprang up to give 
impetus and direction to their native spirit, and a 
very short time beheld them excellent Ouerillat, 
and not less expert thieves and cutthroats — in their 
fiivour we must revoke our negation as to the natu- 
ral cruelty of the Colombians. There is not, per- 
haps, in the world, a race ol people who shed hu- 
man blood with more indifference or with slighter 
temptation; it is difficult to say by what eood 
qualities, if we except courage, and a strong love 
of independence, tlieir defects are redeemed or 
Qualified ; pacific virtues they have none ; it is 
fortunate, however, that the natural abundance of 
tlie plains tends constantly to diaiinish their dispo- 
sition towards a life of savage marauding ; were it 
otherwise, the lAantro* would be to Colombia, what 
the Moors of the Nubian desert are to Egypt and 
the interior of Africa P 



The government is framed according^ to 
the central sjrstem, and is much better in 
theory than in practice. The distance of 
the capital from the various provinces, the 
difficulty of travelling^, but above all, the 
characterof a people just cmorgfed from the 
most degrading slavery, will probably long 
prevent any government, and much more a 
republican one, from possessing that effi- 
ciency, which is necessary for protecting 
individual rights against the encroachments 
of craft or power. Indeed, as our author 
observes, the forms of government in the 
South American provinces must be consid- 
ered as yet, as experimentaL Liberty, edu- 
cation, and the emigration of foreigners, 
will, in time, enable them to establish one 
that shall be better adapted to their circum- 
stances than any which has hitherto been 
in operation. Ciolonel Hall criticises some 
of the prohibitoiy regulations of the congress 
with severity, supposing them to evince an 
ignorance or contempt of the clearest pHn- 
ciplei of political economy, and doubtless 



they do; but the Colombian government 
are not, therefore, to be considered so abscH 
lutely devoid of common sense and prudence 
as the Colonel supposes. They might find 
in the doings of other American congresses, 
which are admitted to be the wisest in the 
world, some enactments on a principle not 
very different from their own. We pre- 
sume, moreover, that Colonel Hall has 
heard of such things as com laws in his 
native land, as well as other matters, in 
regard to which the imperial parliamenl it- 
self is somewhat in the rear of the march of 
political science. 

This work will be most interesting to 
emigrants, for whose use indeed it is more 
particulariy intended. It will, tbereforei be 
more valuable in Great Britain than it out 
be in this country, for few, we imagiiie» fHll 
be so Quixotic as to leave a land iikie oarS| 
whatever may be its disadvantages, for a 
residence in the semi-barbarous republics 
of South America. To the indigent agri- 
culturists of many portions of England, 
Colombia will doubtless have charms, and 
another century will probably find, oo the 
fertile plains of Venezuela aiMi New Gren- 
ada, other men and other principles from 
those which have so long disgraced and 
abused this garden of the world. 

Many in this country, we suppose, will be 
curious to learn more particiilars of the 
actual state of the South Anierieui prov- 
inces, than we have been able to give in 
this short sketch ; and they will find in the 
account of Colonel Hall, a g^at deal of in- 
formation, which cannot, as far as we know, 
be found any where else, and much of it of 
a very interesting character. We shall con- 
clude this article with an anecdote, which 
illustrates the nature of the care which tbe 
Holy Inquisition exercised over the morals 
of the subjects, under the ancient regime. 

* A painter in Bogou, of the name of Antonio 
Garcia, had two paiutinp from which he used to 
study-— a Hercules spinmng by the side of Ompbale, 
and Enrlymion sleeping on the breast of Diana: tbe 
Commissary of the Inquisition was informed of the 
circumstance on the ground that the pictures were 
indecent, searched his cabinet, and had them cut ia 
pieces, which the owner wot allowed lb keqt,* 



MUnonary Journal and Memoir of the 
Rev. Joseph Wolf Jlisnonary to the 
Jewt, Written hyhimidf Revined and 
edited by John Bayfordy Eaq. F. S. A. 
Now York 1824. 12mo. pp.332. 

There are few things in which sensible 
and conscientious men differ so much as in 
their views of the utility and tendency of 
missions. Different minds may, and as they 
are impressed with different convictions, 
must have different opinions of the charac- 
ter and amount of tbe good and evil from 
which they spring, and which they ei^t. 
But this difference of opinion mast be con- 
fined to their use as religious missions; for 
their influence upon the interests of litera- 
ture will receive unqualified acUroowledg- 
ment and commendation from all who deem 
these Interests of value, in estimating 
their efficacy and importance with respect 
to religion, many considerations shonkl be 
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taken ioto view ; for, while all admit that 
tares are iowd with the wheat, who re- 
member that the minionaries, and they 
who Bond them, are subject to human frail- 
ties, and do not believe that the mere send- 
ing' or goinj^ on this errand purifies from 
nil error, — it is no less true that the Word 
of God is thus scattered abroad among the 
nations, and light from Heaven made to 
penetrate the darkness. But they who 
bcUeve that these religious missions are in- 
efficient as to their principal purpose, or 
that they call into exercise bad passions as 
well as good ones, and help to propagate 
mischievous error, will still admit that their 
Influence upon literature is decidedly bene- 
ficial, whether they suppose this good ef- 
fect to be dearly or cheaply purchased. 
Tliese remarks were suggested to us by 
Mr Wolfs Journal. It exhibits a yoong 
man of bright intellect, acquiring bv his 
own efibrts almost a " gift of tongues," that 
he might be fit for Uie missionary work. 
He is then engaged in collating the Scrip- 
tures and commentaries upon them in va- 
rious languages, iii scrutinizing them rigor- 
ously, in disputing upon tlie remote deriva- 
tions of wonls and obscure shades of mean- 
ing, and labouring to understand the pre- 
cise force and purport of expressions, and 
to translate them exactly from one tongue 
into anotlier,— and all this with a zeal and 
industry, which, were he a mere scholar, 
would ensure him great fame. But we 
may leave the instance before us, which 
has many parallels, and advert to a few 
facts of common notoriety. For almost all 
that we know of the twelve hundred dia- 
lects of North America, we are indebted 
to missionaries. Marshman and Morrison 
have brought the Chinese language and 
literature within reach of European schol- 
ars ; the obscure and almost forgotten Cop- 
tic language is made to yield up its ele- 
ments to the uses of philology ; the anoma- 
lous signs and exponents of the Chinese 
words are brought to illustrate the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt ; and there is scarcely a 
corner of the earth so remote or bo obscure, 
that something of its peculiar dialect may 
not be known by him who wishes to learn 
it. Of oriental literature it is peculiarly 
true, that the 8tud)r of every department of 
it is facilitated by the means which mission- 
ary efforts have wrought out, and which, 
but for these efforts, would not probably 
have existed. Again, missionary societies 
have established presses among the princi- 
pal heathen nations. What incalculable 
advantages may be expected from this! 
Why may not Asia profit by the exereisc 
of this wonderful art, almost as Europe has 
protited by it P At all events, it is a great 
thing to have put so powerful an instru- 
ment into operation. 

Joseph Wolf was born in 1796, in Wei- 
lersbach, in Bavaria. His father was a 
Rabbi ; and intending his son to be a very 
orthodox Jew, he educated him according- 
ly. But Joseph was disposed, while yet a 
boy, to become a Christian ; when seven- 
teen years old he was baptized, and three 
years after he entered the Seminario Ro- 



mano, with the intent of becoming a mem- walk eight or nine houii. in the first mooili of oiy 



her of the Propaganda Society. Before 
long he became convinced that popery was 
not the best form of the religion of Christ ; 
he suffered some petty persecution in Rome, 
left the papal court in disgrace, and arriv- 
ed in England in 1819. He was recom- 
mended to the London Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews, and by 
them was sent to Cambridge, and afterwards 
to the Missionary College at Stansted, in 
Sussex, at which places he remained two 
years, employed in studying the oriental 
languages. In the summer of 1821, be left 
England forGibrait3«r ; thence he proceed- 
ed to Malta, Alexandria, to Jerusalem and 
different parts of Palestine ; at the close of 
the next year he returned to Malta, and 
soon after went to Palestine a second time, 
with two missionaries from this country. 
The bulk of the volume is filled with the 
narrative of his first visit to Palestine, 
which is contained in his Journal and let- 
ters. Our limits will not permit us to 
make an analysis of this Journal,— -which, 
we believe, most readers would find inter- 
esting. It exhibits tlie character of Mr 
Wolf in a very favourable light, and proves 
him to be possessed of uncommon talents 
and attainments. Mr Wolfs sincerity can- 
not be doubted ; and his representation of 
the state and disposition of the Jews in va- 
rious parts of the world, encourages the 
belief, that a spirit of inquiry, a willing- 
ness to know the doctrines and evidence of 
the christian religion is beginning to mani- 
fest itself among them. 

We do not know that any part of the 
work interested us more than tliose pages 
of Mr Woirs own memoir, which disclose 
the actual condition of the papal court, 
and makes us acquainted with the internal 
economy, the customs, purposes, and prac- 
tices of the seminaries aind societies of 
Rome. The following extracts are from 
this part of the work. 

I entered the Seaiinario Romsno tbs fifUi of 
September, 1816, beioff twenty years of a^. I 
received a long violet blue garment, and a triangu- 
lar hat like the other pupils of that collese. At tnis 
time the vacations of the schools took place, which 
continued till the month of November ; and I found 
not so much edification in tiie Seminario Romano, 
as in the shops of the German artists. The Semi- 
nario has, besides the master and vice-master, a 
prefect also, who was a priest like the former, but a 
man of no talent. He accompanies the pupils every 
day in their walks, and when they assist any bishop 
or cardinal, or the pope, in any ceremony. He calls 
the pupils every day for the rosary prayer, and 
closes the door of tlie pupils* room in the evening, 
and calls them up in the morning. This is the 
whole duty; he receives for it two crowns jwr 
month, and his board. When the prefect opens 
the doon, and awakes the pupils, one of them is 
obliged to recite the litany of the Virgin Mary, 
and they are all obliged to cry, 'Ora pro nobis,* 
which they do mechanically, an^ without devotion ! 



stay in tliat seminary, I went with the others to »«ie 
the canonization of Alfonsio Maria Lisori by Pius 
VIk, and 1 considered the canonization not as a 
beatification and tanetifiaUion^ but only as a repre- 
sentation, or a description of the grace of God 
working in the individul; iHit I found afterwanU, 
that my idea was not according to the Romish sys- 
tem. In Rome, they divide the canonization into 
two acts, calling the first act Beatijicazione, and the 
second 8:nUiJuuzione: both acts cost the family of 
the saint a great price. The words beatijicazione 
and tantyiazione correspond entirelv to tho Lathi 
words, beaJtum factrt, and sanctum faeere tUiqtum. 
But how can I believe that a pope can make saints .' 
since Rome herself confesses that popes may burn 
I in hell. 

In November, tlie Exercitia Spiritualia (which 
always precede the puUic lectures, and every 
solemn icstival) bcgau; a suanj^e clergyman, or 
some monk, is invited at such a time to preach to 
the pupils about their duty. The pupils of the col- 
lege are obliged to observe a strict silence two days, ' 
and are ordered to meditate and to go every day 
three times into the chapel, to hear the sermons or 
exhortations of the missionary. The act begins 
with 1k)Iv song, * Veni Sancie Spiritus, reple tuorum 
corda fidelium, et tui amoris isnero in eis accende, 
euiitte spiiitum tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis 
faciem terras.* I heard sometimes, but not often, 
sermons verv fine, and according to the Gospel, 
especially when Prince O., the Stolber^ of Rome, 
preached to us in the seminary. He unites the zeal 
of Elias and true Christianity, with great worldly 
possessions; and adds to an unquestionable zeal 
and love for the Gospel, the character of a man of 
learnina and philosophy. « * « 

The lectures upon Church History occupy four 
years, and yet they only come down to the four- 
teenth century. IHssenations about celibacy, the 
holy wars, and the infallibility of the popes, and 
reconciling the fiillibility of Pope Honorius with 
the doctrine of infallibility, take up the greatest part 
of the history. The nro[essor*s prudence surprised 
me, when he lectured on (he history of Henry IV. 
and Gregory VII. So long as he was able to defend 
the latter against the emperor, he did it ; but when 
he came to fiicts mentioned of the pope which he 
coidd not ddend, he merely read the history, aud 



left us to form our own judgment 1 only found 
one amongst the pupils of the Seminary, wlio had a 

spirit of tderanoe, and knowledge of tne Bible. 

m • » ■ 

I frequendy heard the noise of a crowd of people 
flocking to ihie church called Rotunda, and exclaim- 
ing " The mother crf'God opens her eyes and works 
miracles.** 'I he clergy send soldiers to guard the 
image which represents the Virgin; and to deceive 
the people, one priest reads mass, and another 
collects money toi the mother of God. It is true 
the greatest parTof the cle^y said to me that this 
was only tlic fanatidim of the people ; but why 
does the pope approve such an idolatrous fanati- 
cism, and wny do they send soldiers to the altar of 
that image, and why do priests collect money for the 
support of that image, and to celebrate mass before 
the altar of that image, to show respect and hon- 
our to it? The vicar-general, in a printed declara- 
tion, approved the miracles, said to be wrought by 
the image of the Virdo. 

In the month of October, 1819, all the pupils 
went to Tivoli, where thev have a very fine coun- 
try-house. I saw there the villa' of Mwcenas, the 
grotto of Neptune, the ruins of the barracks of the 
army of Trajan, and the ruins of the temple of tlie 
Sybil ; and 1 read Horace's poetry in one of hii 
I own country houses. I went one day, with the 
After that,' they ^ into the private chapel, and road | other pupils, to the church of tho fr riars of that 

town. They were then celebrating .iie festival of 



a meditation taken from the book of the Jesuit 
Segneri, which contains some good things, t(^ether 
with Mohammedan notions and abominMe super- 
i^titions. Tlie description of hell and paradise here 
given, is the same I once read in a supcrstitlotis 
Rabbinical book, and in a surah of the Alcoran ! 
After meditation tliey go to hear mass in another 
private chapel, and tnen breakfast; and in the days 
t when public lectures are given, they are obliged to 



St Franciscus Assissi. All the monks of Rome 
are accustomed to preach sermons on the day of 
their patriarch, which they c«n Panegyrica. I 
beard the panegvricum.of St Franciscus of Assissi, 
composed by a Franciscan friar ! He enumerated 
all tne miracles of St Franciscus, and all the pains 
of his body* where they observed the five wounds 
of Christ. And, after the acconnt of these mira* 
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del. u>l tbaw wouarli, b« «id, - 1 tbtnfimt trguo, 
IhilFiaaciieui Aioiitihu tikenuponhiaiult ilic 
■huoriha whore woilil.' luidtoIhcpuiNJ', an<l 
Id tho muuraf onr college, *ttrT the Kinion .A> 
liDiibed, 'Thiinioiik hM blualMnMri Chrinl; foi 
Chrin bo» Iha •ini c/ iMnkiad. uid 



pmper mcanti be randered inlel liable to 
it ; aod wliat canitat be readered intelli- 
gible — whether tba ioabjlity be on the part 
ot tba initructer or (tf tbe KboUr — «bould 
I pMtpooMl to a fa tore period. 
PmIbIosu deicribed the roindi of cbil- 
dren u oontaining within thMnaelTei, 
lainiaturct ■" that they will ever contain ; 
and DMde the- bfaineaa of edncatioo to eon- 
|ai*t lolelj in finding and unCoUing' tboae 
^^ • priociplei or tnitha which ai« concsaled or 

toTMnTATidl-'^ tbe*"whoir Jhat'lllo (folded up » tb. miad. Actinff WKording 
&,riurb i. Dot the ve™«:ular tongue or. l.c to 1". pn^'pta. he wldmn toU . cbild 
i^ter. if hi. pareutaire and birtb-rlace m ttaaff Moept tt- artilr*^ 



ChtiM.' 



rr, who, 1U« ounelvei. m 









The ttjle of tbU book is T0T7 pc 
it would be obvious, fniin the 1 
neu of tome of the expreationa and fm 



findmg knowledfo in the mind we thalt 
fiTEt gire an account of the.introdDctDiy 
exercises, with which he would commence 
the iostniclioa of bis acholan. The puptia 
are auppoeed to be seven «r eight ycui of 
»Se. 

EvciT regular analyiii oiigtil la begin by llie 
wlnle ; sad dncentl from daumpoutioa 10 itccnui- 

Kilios lUl (he wboJc iDbjtct 11 fuJly exbuutcii. 
11 rule staill b* out peipaliBl ((uide. 



c not mentioned. It seems to 

his thonnigh acijuaintaece with the lie- 
breir tongue, and his familiar use of i I 
in coDferaat^n, has siren ■omethioig' of 
the idtom of that langroage to his general 
rtjU 



fThe lyitem of education Introdaced bj 
Pestaloas, or rather fint practiaed bj 
opon an ezteasire scale, has become a 
ject of considerable iolerest, bo th in Eu rope 
and in tUi eountry. Its power and 
dency recommend it stronglj to all whose 
atteofioo is drawn to it, and who are com- 
petent to form a correct jodgment of ibc 
true nature and scope of a systeoi that diT- 
fen io entiraly from Ihoae which are sanc- 
tioned bj general nte. But there an very 
few work* which will give to a general 
reader an Idea of the piinclptea and pro- 
ceases of this syiten^ and we havfl thought 
the following brief atwoont of it, could not 
but be intercating to nnnj of our readers, 
if not to all. * Eitrroa.] 



Thk human mind is ao conatitiifed, that 
bj proper use of the knowledge which, at 
any time, it poasesses, it ii pr%are(I for (he 
reception of greater quantities and higher 

a reel of knowledge. The mind ii to bi> 
not compelled, to this adrancem«n(. 
This neeettarily implies, that whateTcr is 
prcMDted to it ahould be accommodated to 
its powers of understanding; otherwise, it 
will be compelled to beliere or assent to 
what it cannot comprehend, and the memo- 
ry will be bnrlheneri with mere tenni and 
propositions, of which the meaning and use 
arc unknown. 

The induetira, analytical, Baconian, or 
Fealaloziian method of instruction, adopts 
as a fundamental maxim, that the miod is 
at all timeacapable of comprehending those 
truths, which an! then inast important for 
it to receive ; and by the acquisition and 
ate of these, it is prepared to receive those 
which are next in oider. Hence it re)ect9 
the whole system and practice of dogmnti- 
cal leaching. WhateTcr will be useful lo 
the mind at any giren peiiod, can, fay 



wiMtever ha had fint coDtnred 
the mind. In other woida, — he wouU give 
the aamea of (hinga, aa much ae poasihie, 
BubeequBDtly to the kntnrledge of things. 
FeataLtui wowld not teatdi any thing dw- 
'iealty, trtit would endeavour t^ auitaUe 
oDeitkns (0 tead the pupil to find ont the 
act at which be was aiming ; and die po- 
pil^s finding it by the exercise of bis own 
facultiea, he oallad finding it in the mind of 
the papU. It appeared to him- that the 
knowledge songfit for, waa, in reality, al- 
raady in the mind ; and he woold not admit, 
when a truth wa* diacorered by anry pro- 
cess, that it waa received from tbe world 
without, or from the world within, bet that 
it was found in tbe oNad, and that It bad 
exiiled there before, needing only to be 
developed or unfolded. 

Whether tbia view be metapbyaioBlly car- 
et or not, its practical eSect on faia me tbod 
of Instruction most obvimaly be in the high- 
est degree salutary. Others would say, that 



>ili be 
oKmben ire ihall, of course, divl^ iiilo lupciioi 
ud iaferkir limbf- The miak of uie body will be 
Miiuallv diviiM into ibs torsel and head. Tima 
wa ■baO pMceed 6aa dhrUon to diilnlon. On 



of knowledge, and that tbe boaiDaaaof edi 
' n is to fill these, and expand them, by 

a gradual ptocem aa will enable the 

•r to digeel and direol to lis proper 
Deaeverytruth wbeuit iaraoeived. Others, 
again, would adopt t diftrent tbeoryj but 
we care little atnut the different Ibeoriea, 
provided they all result in tbe same methi 
af aUing tlu mind in the attainment 
knowledge- What Peetaloasi woald do 
' ' :nd unfold what the mind already po«- 

I, might with equal propriety be done 
by another, to lead it by the exercise ofi' 
own powen to receive such truth* as It 
now capable of receiving. The same gei 
eral rules apply to both tbeoriea. Nothing 
>bould be sought for in the mind, or pre- 
sented to it, but what it can understand 
clearly and appreciate justly. The prcvioni 
ittainments of the scholar in tbe tcience to 
wbich he is to attend, must be carefully de- 
termined i and from the iimple ideas which 

w possesses, tbe inslmcter should leed 
iiim b]r slow and regular advanixment to 
thedesired elevation in that department;— 
connecting others with it from time to time, 
Ibat his prospect during his joitrnej may be 
as extensive as his powers of visioo will al- 
low, and that as many of the faculties of hii 
soul may be exercised, as can be exercised 
'~ any orderly and profitable manner. 

We have probably given as many of the 
abstract principles of tliis system as our 
readers will have patience to examine. In 
inkr to illuitrale Festaloxai's method ofi 



•very pan 

pscutiar care will be taken to delcnuins (be sccn- 
lata UMSiuiig of every term we ihail be obliged U 

^Fbli fint operstioii will maUe my paints to stdrt 
iMb doubts pnUeo: u oUecl. or a pan of an ob- 
ject, Iwlog sbowa. U> aanie li ; sod, again, to ihaa' 
the object, 01 s part of an abieo, upon bearing i[i 

<Xir Kcood operation itult corulit in delrrmlDltig 
thecohcRucy. luboidinariaa. connexion, 01 rela troii 
between (00 otiisots, or betweehspul and Ihawbola 
ofanobject. 1 tui opcialioo nniit enable in to iotve- 
problem! of the foUowlng oub». 

W'hsl coherency oi fubonUualion is there be- 
tween the nail on the foie-fingcr of your right btnl 
and yout body? lite soiwer naft, and, of coorte, 
will b* : Tbe nsU 00 lbs forMiaier of my rlgM 
hand lianacbed nibaialeriainbMBxafilMASe* 
filler of my iigfa( hand ; iheiaariotphalsaxofibs 
fon-Gngerofmy tight hand consUlulcs a part of (ha 
fore-fingei of niy hff* hand; tbe Ibre-fiager of oyr 
right band i> a pan of my right hsndi my rlfbl 
bsnd belong) to luy luperior i^hl member, Or am, 
sod Dv superior nght member, ot aim, la attacbcd 

Vftat connexloo 01 relalion do yon pcrctin 
betwixt ibsl tree and the miildle rib or membnas 
ofthiileaf.' 

The tree comprehenda the tnink or nrm ; tbe 
tniDh Inohidea the bnmrbei; Ibe branctiei coenpn- 
bend tbe Iwigi. that (wig Includei thia IraC and itea 
IcmI, finally, compitbeiuja ili middle rib or meai- 



ber of thlnga. Oiii inqulrio 



,afa. 



: HOIVI 



xamine the num- 
of coune. be of 
e> hat tbe foot of 



I US found on the huiDin body ! What i> iba 

erofourinciaiveireUi? How man} homf bas 
(,' How many panraorglantaaiooe window, 

r fourth opentlon alui]] conilal In pointing oM 
tbe poiiikin or riiuuiDn of in object. Thut. Ibr 
'all eiBoiioe where the bell of Iha 
lawri. We iball, in all tikclihood, 

manly called Ibe eye-Kickrl, lieneath the right Hd 
of ibe Ibrebeid, sboie the right cheek, on the right 
■ida of (be nppet pan of ihr nose, sad on the isft 



, emnle. ' 

midille tiDger of yourriEhl 
icr of my right ha" ' - -' 



Whicb ii iheuotitioB 



euOHUOB 

llieinid- 



oF that pan of you: 
iih Uk middle of 
Up. and briwevr 



d betwixt the fore 

ihsll not Tail to pronoie In an 
innsnce; Whatii the name 
penun. which is litualed be- 



msriiahle in u 
glau, lipe cbri 



Fven and cheeks 
conEiK In pDlMln; ont 
Wbs( una]l(in are re. 
, lead, lima, ice, wnari, 
ri, ipplei, pean ! Which 






jf, humid f WliaL ii ecxxl, bad. wlmleiaue, fie^, 
ithered,c(nl,eold? 'lliiiexrrciaa woold cvidcnili- 
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beoome immrnfle, iBAoiM, if wc extended it over all 
the oluecu whidi surfound ui, and wo can come at.; 
•nd-Sr tbit very rcasua we sliall be conktrained to 
ttnii our excursiont. 

TTie form or shape of rd object is notlilng elte bat 
a DOdlflcation or a qanlity of an objecL But this 
quality being of a peculiar kind, and higlily inters 
flvtiiia to u>^ the conwleration of the different 
ihapSi. onder which nature and art pretent their 
niodoctioni to oar eyes, thall form a Mparate, and 
conSieqtiently our sixth exercise. What » the form 
of this Ubie, of fuch a finger, of our headi, of an 
urn, leg, thteh, eye, nose, tongue ? Which bodiet 
ut iplieTical, cylindrical, triangular, circular, conic, 
priaiBBtic? What object, or what part of such an 
oljort, hat the fbca of a bell, a tube, a bottle ? 

In mur teTcnth operation we sbali subject to our 
•sammatioa the different functions which or^ni- 
cal bodies and their parts perform. 1'he various 
Amotions performed by our eyes, ears, month, 
toopie, teeth, nose, hands, feet, legs, arms, shoul- 
dm, — will pecuUarly occupy our attention. These 
obaervations we bhall not foiget to extend to the 
plants, ami their iiarts. My readers must perceive, 
that in proportion as we advance, our investigations 
become interesting. 

Oar eighth exercise will be destined to observe 
Md investisate the use we malce, and can make, of 
tkw maay things which surround us every wlwre. 
ThuSf for instance, we shall attempt to determine, 
what effects are produced, and may be produced, 
by the means of a hammer, pen, knife, bellows, 
•elisors, spade, axe, scythe, plough, hoe. We shall 
poliit out the use we make, and can make, of iron, 
iMel, silver, gold, copper, ashes, lime, chalk, wood, 
paper, hik, water, wme; of a Uble, bed, chair, ink- 
itand, bottle, glass; of pears, apples, peaches, cher^ 
lies, bread, meat It will, probably, not escape our 
■Ifemion, that of many, if not of all things, we can 
■iake a good or bad use; and, as this subject is of 
neat importance to us, we shall be likelv to expa- 
tiate oa It at some length. That many tbinas may 
be preserved in good order, or spoiled throogn care- 
lesioess, are observations which will, of course, 
occur to our minds. We shall even examine, bow 
a thing, that, through lon^ use or heedlessness, has 
Wen spoiled, may be made fit for use again. 

In our ninth exercise, we shaU endeavour to de- 
tenniDB, and to point out tbs resemblance or simili- 
tude wliich two objecu prcseni to our senses. We 
•bill therefore examine wherein the eye bears a 
resemblance to the car, what similitude exists be- 
tween a fly and an eagle, an ant and an elephant, 
betwixt winter and summer a finger and a nose, a 
•nnhean and a weaver's beam. Many of my read- 
ers will smile at the novelty of the idea, of finding a 
KeemUance betwixt such heterageneous objects; 
but if they had ny experience, instead of shaking 
their wise heads, and perha|)s taking mc for a luna- 
tic, they wouJd admire the immense power of mind 
wbkfa a child acquires tlirougb the means of tueh 
exercises as are here hinted at. I have heard chil- 
dxtA of nine awl ten years of age, point out resero- 
Uances between objects more distant from each 
other tluui a bcaam of the sun is fiom a weaver's 
beam. 

Our preceding operations will put onr witty heads 
to the lest. 

Our tenth operation sball piove a trial of our 
sagacity ; for in this latter exercise, wc shall point 
out the differences there exist between the left eye 
and the right ; between o knife and a razor, ice and 
water, a rose and a taHp. 

Our eleventh, and last exercise, will consipt in 
making a plain, but accurate, an exact, but precise 
description of any given object, by melting together 
in one mass, all that has been observed, examined, 
investigated, analyr^, and determined in our pre* 
ceding saccessive operations. I hope my readers 
will not imagine that this whole series of observa- 
tions will be performed in one day, in one montli, 
or even ia one year. They will, in all lilieliliood, 
fBgflgc our attoniioa during at least four, and per- 
bafs five years, one lioar every day. • That is a 
long time ;* grantud~-but, please to consider the 
extensiveuGSB and importance of the business, tind 



your surprise will not only subside, but, I trails 
must entirely vanisli. veiiy 

1 shall not insist on remarkinf^ how extensi 
the foregoing operations vn\\ necessarily unfold and 
perfoct my pupils* natural powers of observing, 
examining, analyzing, judging, and speaking; be- 
caose those who eee clear, will easily perceive it; 
whereas the bliud vrill remain UhMl, were tbey 
lighted by a thousand suns. 

In proceedingp with these exercises, and 
all that follow, the golden rule iifeHina 
/enie,— histen slowly. The scholar must 
leave nothing behind, but make thorough 
woric as far as he goes. It is obvious to re* 
mark, that the above lessons might be oom- 
menced at an earlier age. 

It will be objected, that this method 
would require more instmclers than Um 
present mtem. This, however, wonld not 
necessarily be the case. It woeld reqaire, 
that the scholars should be of nearly equal 
age and attainments; but the number of 
these, to which one instructer could profit- 
ably attend, might equal that in our com- 
mon sckwols. In all recitations the scholars 
reply simultaneonsly or alternately, but each 
one freqoently undoigoes a critical examin- 
ation, to determine whether he cleariy oom- 
prebends the exercises which have passed. 
When the instmcter has reason to suspect 
that any one of his pupils has been inatten- 
tive to the subject of their conversation, or 
to the objects which have been presented 
for illustrating any subject, or lor famish- 
ing topics for conversation, such pupil has 
the more qoestions propounded directly to 
him. This tends greatly to limit the atten- 
tion of the pupils to their proper duties ; 
and by having them all on duty at the same 
time, little labour is required in governing 
the sohooL The length of the exercises 
depends on their qvality, and on the capaci- 
ties of the scholars. They are generally 
short; bat the pupils are frequently attended 
by their instrocters in their amusements, and 
in their excursions for obtaining means to 
illostrate the subjects of their lessons, so that 
little of their time is devoted to mere amtae- 
ment, and few things come under their ob- 
servation without being made to furnish 
some profitable instruction. Where the 
means can be supplied, regular labour in 
many of the useful and polite arts is requir- 
ed,— enough to teach the scholar practically 
the use of the knowledge which lie acquires. 
Wg have not room to eolai^ on the advan- 
tages of this part of the system, but we be- 
lieve them to be almost incalculable. 

Our readers cannot fail of remarking, that 
this metliod is admirably calculated to keep 
the minds of children active without fatigu- 
ing them, or rendering their studies tedious. 
We are not advocates for the sptcm which 
converts all studv into mere amusemcat, 
and indulges scholars in playing their way 
to the temple of wisdom; out we do believe, 
that the mind should be deeply interested 
in lyhat it is required to learn,— that the 
exercitfe should be rendered pleasing in it- 
self, and exempted as much as possible from 
all circumstances which are calculated to 
produce wandering thoughts and feelings, 
lassitude or disgust. Let the scholar's 
powers be called into full exercise, but let 



them be sustained as much as possible by 
a high interest in the subject itself on whicli 
tfaev are exercised, and as little as the case 
will admit, by a love of excelling others, by 
fear of punishment, or hope of reward. 

To preserve in the mind of tlie scholar 
this genuine interest in his studies, there 
must be more activity, both bodily and men- 
tal, in his school exercises than is found un- 
der the common system. He is left to drill 
and dmdge alone, with little of that proper 
excitement which is produced by free con- 
versation, and by familiar illustrations of 
what ia learned. Besides this, the studies 
in our common schools are so mixed and 
blended, without any reference to their real 
connexion and depetfdance, and so little 
time allowed for the daily exercise in any 
one branch, that there is no time nor op- 
portunity given for exciting an interest in 
any thing ; but the scholar is dismissed with 
an uncouth variety of incoherent notions, 
destitute of order and affinity, and possess- 
ing as little tendency to any given point as 
the rays of light reflected from a grater. 
Uiklor the Pcstalozinan system all his in- 
terests are engaged in subjects immediately 
connected with his studies ; and these arc 
so varied, and possess so much of practical 
use and living interest, as to satisfy him 
continually with what he is doing, or, at Uie 
fartlicst, with what this is preparing him to 
do. The studies arc so arranged and con- 
ducted, that the branches already acquired 
are almost constantly brought into exercise 
in attaining the new ones to which the scholar 
if, from time to time, introduced. One of 
his early studies will be arithmetic, another 
writing ; another, drawing. The use which 
he will make of these will appear, when we 
say, that he will make books in mo!$t of the 
branches. He will construct his own maps, 
beginning w^th the town where he resides, 
and proceeding gradually till they embrace 
the whole world. He will make his own 
dictionary and grammar. In geometry, by 
preserving his drawings, he will have a 
regular treatise. He is always enabled to 
perceive the connexion between what ho is 
required to learn^nd the use which it will 
promote. This is essential to his feeling 
satisfied with his studies ; but it cannot be 
pretended tliat the common mode of in- 
struction has any tendency to accomplish 
this object. 

Having got fairly under weigh with this 
subject, we should not know when nor where 
to stop, were wc not reminded, by oouoting 
our sheets, that wc have only room for a con- 
clusion. Wc will, Iherofoie, mention one 
more advantage of this method of instruc- 
tion, and trust to the good sense of our 
readers to supply the rtbt. 

To the familiar conversations which daily 
occur between the teacher and his pupilsj 
on the several topics to which their atten- 
tion is directed, the scholar cannot fail of ac- 
quiring a facility and accuracy in expresung 
his ideas, wiiich the common mode of instruc- 
tion is not at all calculated to give, ^fter 
the Bcliolars have severally expressed their 
views on any topic, the instructcr explains 
to Uiem how far thev arc correct ; notices 
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their several errors in opinion and in lan- 
guag'e, and rectifies the whole matter in an 
inteiiigibic manner. The utmost paiqs are 
taken to cultivate in the pupils the habit of 
expressing tlicir opinions freely ; and, under 
the tuition of a competent and faithful in- 
structer, how can they avoid learning to 
converse with case and propriety on the 
numerous topics which will be introduced 
in the course of a regular education ? How 
few persons ever learn the art of conversing 
well; and bow little is done by common 
modes of education to cultivate it It can- 
not be doubted, that the method adopted by 
Fcstalozzi is admirably calculated to im- 
prove this faculty, — a talent which, ai social 
beings, is the most important with which we 
arc endowed. 

Elements of J^orcU Philotophy : comprising 
the Theory of Jlorals and Practical 
Ethics, By John L, ParkhursL Con- 
cord, N. H. 1825. ]2mo. pp. 257. 

[We sent Uiii volume to a lover of moral phi- 
lososphy fur a Review, and in answer to our re- 
quest he wrote us the following private letter, which 
we have since obuined leave of him to lay before 
our readers.] 

March, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

I happened to be oot of town when 
your little volume was left at my room, and 
it was not till last evening that I had an 
opportunity of cutting the leaves, and read- 
ing it, or rather of running it very hastily 
over. 

It is not in my power to give you a prop- 
er review of it at present The innumera- 
ble reflections which always crowd upon 
the mind whenever a subject in ethics or 
mental philosophy is fairly presented to it, 
I have no leisure now to digest and arrangti, 
and if I were to pour them out to you in de- 
tail, they would probably overilow your 
|>age8, and you must publish a number of 
your Gazette extra,— and extra tedious, I 
am sure. Indeed, it seems to me quite im- 
possible, within the narrow limits of a pub- 
lication such as yours, ts do any thing like 
justice to a theme of this magnitude. The 
subject is altogether too large for its grasp. 
It is most grand and comprehensive,— em- 
bracing the greatest number and variety of 
questions, all equally interesting to every 
class of your rcsuiers, and yet all to bo diir- 
cussed in an abstract, refined, and some- 
what metaphysical manner. 1 shall at- 
tempt nothing of this sort now. All you 
must expect from me is my idea of the gen- 
eral cliaracter of the l)ook you have sent 
me. Perhaps this may save you the trouble 
of reading it so attentively, though I ad- 
rise you, as my friend, to burn up these 
remarks, take it in hand, and give it a 
thorough examination yourself. 

But to the work itself. And, io the first 
place, the author desencs a groat deal of 
praise for the style in which he oflfcrs it to 
the public. This is puro and classic,— sim- 
ple and unatfpc ted,— 'rich, without being 
encumbered with superfluous omamcots; 



and, in a word, admirably suited, I think, 
to make easy, pleasant, and intelligible the 
highly important subjects of his inquiry. I 
know of few American specimens in didac- 
tic writing superior to it You will see it, 
by a single glance over any of the pages, to 
be of the author^s own composition. And it is 
deserving of the greater praise in Mr Park- 
hurst, because he is evidently a devoted 
admirer of Dr Brown^s Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, which are 
in their style extremely wonly, prolix, and 
repdi/ioui,— faults, however, much more 
excusable in that mode of composition than 
in any other. 

When 1 have said thus much in favour of 
the book, I am sorry to add, that it is the 
greatest and perhaps the only encomivm it 
deserves as a whole. There is very little, 
if any, original matter in it The reason- 
ings and conclusions, and indeed the order 
and arrangement of Brown and Paley form 
the great body of the work. Copious ex- 
tracts are made continually from those 
highly popular writers. Page after page, 
nay, chapter after chapter are taken from 
them almost entire ; and you will scarcely 
open the volume casually without lighting 
upon some quotation or reference to them, 
or without perceiving that the author^s re- 
marks are based altogether upon their 
maxims and principles. 8o striking is this 
in fact, that it appears at first sight rather 
designed ior a compilation, or an abstract 
with a commentary upon them, than for an 
original work itseld It is true, very g^en- 
eroos credit is g^vcn in the mean time. 
The author seldom takes without acknowl- 
edging to the full amount of his obligation. 
TUs is but a poor apology however. His 
readers will scarcely excuse him for calling 
on them to read over ag^in such long, de- 
tailed, elaborate discussions of other phi- 
losophers, after the promise he makes to 
them on his title-page. 

There are two or three honourable ex- 
ceptions to the censures I have just now 
past,— exceptions which prove the author 
to have resourocs within himself, and 
must make us lament tlie more that he 
should chcxMe to throw himself so en- 
tirely upon those furnished him by other 
people. I have now in my eye particu- 
larly the chapter on ** Emulation,'' in the 
part which is headed " Practical Ethics." 
This is very excellent The nature and 
origin of that feeling,— its union with 
pride, vanity, hatred, and low ambition, — 
its dangerous tendency ;— that it leads to, 
awakens, and gradually brings into action 
the most malignant passions of our nature, 
and that, by its violence and exclusive 
occupation of the mind, it frequently de- 
feats its o|vn great purposes of impnne- 
mcnt and supremacy, — are here in these 
pages finely set forth and demonstrated. 
Certainly this principle is used injudicious- 
ly in our own common systems of early in- 
tellectual education. If the head is en- 
lightened, it is at the expense of the heart. 
We can hardly pronounce knowledge to 
be a source of enjoyment when tlius ac- 
quired. There is an alloy mingled with it, 



which not only debases that, bot which 
will also throw its tinge of gall over all 
the honoarable ambition and enterprise ef 
our lives. Our elementary instnictert 
should look carefully to tiiis. The rod it a 
much better corrective of indolence, thta 
bad passions are. Indeed the latter remedy 
is incomparably worse, on all arocoaoti, 
than the disease can possibly become. 

You will obscr^-e that I confmc my r^ 
marks here to the use of emulation in early 
intellectual education. It is becaase 1 
would not banish it from the system entire- 
ly. Very noble, genereus feelingft aie 
sometimes awakened and brought forth hj 
it. There is scarcely a single gaAie of 
skill or of ingenuity, or of any intercstloi^ 
yet honourable competition, where it doet 
not prevail. It forms the mainspring «f 
tome of our most innocent social amoM- 
meots, where nothing but the kindeit mo- 
tives can have play. They owe to it, in- 
deed, all their value, all their delist 
Higher purposes too, have, without doubt, 
been generously accomplished by it The 
classical scholar will scarcely be* willing to 
believe that the rival competitors at the 
Olympic games secretly envied and hated 
each other. And perhaps I may aaj gea- 
erally that comparatively late in lifiSt wbeo 
the moral character is cast, or at least when 
the feelings have acquired decisirely a 
kind, social, affectionate tendency, it miy 
always be introduced with much adyantage* 
and made a very powerful iooentire Id is- 
dustiy and enterprise. It is rather a laalt 
in Mr Parkhurst, I think, that he makes no 
distinctions of this sort, but wishes the prin- 
ciple banished altogether. His reaaoniqgs 
upon the subject are indeed able and ia- 
genious. I would advise you to take into 
year review lai^e eztracti from this chap- 
ter, as much the roost favourable specimen 
of the writer's talents and good feelings, 
and excellent taste in the didactic style of 
composition.* 

Generally, however, when Mr Parkbont 



* The following are the concluding lemaikf of 
the excellent chapter above referred to. 

VII. Coneludinr remarks, 

1. Emulation, in every degree and in ersiy 
fonn, is criminal, and ought never to have a place 
in the breaM. This ii evident from what has sl- 
rendy been said; but the importance of the saMect 
will justify ui in bringing It more difCinctiy laio 
view. 

Emulation is a selfish principle ; and Is iaosB- 
sistent with the exercise of pure aiid onlvefBal be- 
nevolence. If it were in innocent or a benevolent 
principle, a failure of success in striving to ezeel, 
would not prodiite envy and hatred. It is right K» 
desire and seek our own happiness; bntltniiot 
right to do this with feelings which can prevent os 
from rGioicing in the ha^imiess of otfaeffs» even 
wlien tliey are more successful and mors faa|q>y 
tlian ourselves. That emulation is in c po slneut 
with benevolence, is a propositioo which is capable 
of demonstration. Suppose that a man occupiss a 
certain station, in respect to talents, knowiedn. 
reputation, and usefulness. To see others f nfenor 
to him in these respects, gives a pleasure, which 
ceases as soon as they are raised to an cqaality 
with him, and is converted into pain at aoonastbej 
are raised above him, — ahhoogh Us own statkai, 
all the while, remains the same. The pleasoia 
arises from seeing others destitute of a good which 
be enjoys ; ceases as soon as tha ~ 
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lea?e8 his guides and undertakes to add to, 
or deviate from tbeir precepts, he it unfoi^ 
tuoato* He has divided his hook into two 
parta. The first is called ««Thc Theory of 
Morals," and contains an inquiry into the 
principle of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, the origin of the emotions which ac- 
.oompany and form these, and the nature of 
tlie feeunf^ which excite and call them 
Airtbi The question here is, in other 
words, What are the qualities in actions 
^hich make them virtuous or vicious, and 



which he enjoys arc enjoyed by them ; tod w suc- 
ceeded by oovy and haued, as toon as additional 
blessincsaro jiieituwed upon thein,— although his 
own talents, knowledge, reputation, and usefulness 
axe as great as ever they were. Now it is evident, ' 
that the feelings produced by a benevolent spirit, 
are Just the revcne of all this, at every step of the 
profpess. The benevolent nuin feels his happiness 
diminished on seeing others deprived of blessings 
which he enjoys ; rejoices when be sees the same 
blessings liestowed upon them ; and rejoices still 
more, when be sees their happiness and usefulness 
stSU more Increased. 

S. Since the words 'emulation,' and * ambition,* 
in the sense in which they are commonly used, de- 
note a principle of action which is unlawful and 
criminal, they ought not to be used in other and 
different senses. To use the same word sometimes 
f n s bad and sometimes in a good sense, has a dan- 
gerous tendency. On account of the imperfection 
fif hinguage, indeed, this cannot always be avoid- 
ed : but su far as it can be avoided, it should be. 
If the more virtuous part of the community use 
certain words in a j^ood sense which others use in 
a bad sense, tlie opinion of the former will be con- 
sidered as countenancing the criminnl sentiments 
and practices of the latter. The frequent recur- 
rence of such phrases as * noble emulation,* *laudar 
Ue pride,* is an outrage on propriety of languaj^e, 
and has a most pernicious tendency. Adniittnig 
that those who use them mean well ; vet many, who 
bear or read tbem, will understand them in a sense 
which will tend to corrupt their moral principles. 
This way of using words, may be considered as a 
species of bad example. It wears the * appear- 
ance of evil.' It makes a man appear to be the ad- 
vocate of vice. And even if uie good man.is un- 
derstood as he means, when he commends some- 
thing which is really laudable, under the name of 
QOMuation, ambition, or pride ; yet those who seek 
a cloak for their sins, will pervert this language in 
order to justify themselves, and will reioicc in the 
opportunity of indulging the most unhallowed pas- 
sions under these specious names. * It is no small 
thing,' says Madame de Stael, * for men to have 
plausible lai^suaee which they may use in favour of 
their conduct. They employ it, at fint, to deceive 
others; and tliey end by oleceiving themselves.' 
1 therefore, as a (riend to the cause of virtue, pro- 
test against the terms 'emulation* and 'ambition* 
ever l^ing used to express any thing which is lauda- 
ble or innocent 

3. Since emulation is criminal, it ought not to be 
.encouraged, but discountenanced in diildren and 
3routli. It is said, ' that as scholars who are not 
pious, have no better principles of action, we must 
make use of such principles as they have ; and 
that a spirit of emulation will exist among them, 
whether it is encouraged or not.'— I admit, that 
acholars who are not pious, and even those who 
ara, are actuated in a greater or less degree by wrong 
motives in pursuing tlieir studies ; but it is one 
thing ibr them to be actuated by wrong motives in 
•studying, and another for instructcrs directly to in- 
jltUTtee them, and expressly to encourage tliem, to 
Bit from such motives.— I admit, too, tliat the prin- 
liiple of emulation cannot be wholly eradicated 
- from tlie breasu of tbe young. It is just as natu- 
lal as human depravity : and perhaps it is as im- 
possible wholly to prevent it from being excited in 
. ascbool, as to make all the scholars poiiectly holy. 



what is tlie faculty in the hiunan breast 
which leads us to perceive and decide upon 
their character. Mr Parkhurst has taken 
almost all his materials for this department 
out of Brown's Jjectures on the Philosphy 
of the Human Mind. But he was not quite 
content with what he could find here. In 
order to answer the great interrogatory, 
What constitutes virtue.^ he has revived 
likewise the theory of Dr Hutchinson, 
which makes the leading characteristic 
trait of it to be benevolence ; a very inter- 
esting theory in itself, and capable of being 
supported ingeniously and with much moral 
eloquence, yet still, partial, imperfect, and, 
as it is presented by Mr Parkhurst, in the 
pages before mfe, most unsatisfactory. The 
objection to it is, that it does not embrace 



But this, so far from beine a reason why it should 
be encouraged and strengthened, is the very reason 
why we should be solicitous to restrain its opera- 
tion, and guard against its excitement. 

But it is said *uat scholars who are not pious, 
have no better principles of action, and they must 
be excited, in some way, to diligence and assiduity 
in their studies.'— Whether they h.-ivo ^e//er princi- 
ples of action or not, they certainly liavc tliose 
that are not to bad. The desire to promote their 
own future respectability and happiuc:ts, and the 
desire to please tlieir instructers and parents, are 
not so bad principles of action. They are not 
necessarily criminal at all; and if sometimes so, 
are less so, ami less dangerous, than motives of 
emulation. The love of learning fur its own sake, 
is not so bad a principle of action. This is a most 
powerful stimulus; and not being of a moral na- 
ture, is of course an innocent motive. Here are 
principles of action, amply sufficient to stimulate 
every scholar in bis studies without the aid of emu- 
lation. — But this is denied, and it is said ' that 
M'JioIars, without the impulse of emulation, will 
sii^ into a state of apathy and inaction.* 'Those 
who think thus, are requested to. make a fair ex- 
periment. When they have done this, if they still 
think that the principles of action which 1 have 
recommended are not sufficient, that scholars would 
make much greater progress if excited by emula- 
tion, and even that their progress must be very 
small without this excitement, I will then request 
them to tell me how much inUUechud improwment 
we must put into the scale to weigh against the 
moral evil of emulation, with iu attendant train, 
vanity and pride, envy, hatred, and slander. 

Here, then, I rest my a^ument It is not neces- 
sary to prove that emulation has an unfavourable 
influence on the acquisition of knowledge and on 
intellectual ImprovemenL We may admit, not 
only that industry is promoted, but that the mental 
powers are excited into more vigorous action, and 
the pupil's progre&s in science and literature accel- 
erated. What is all this, when set by the side of 

* a heart depraved and temper hurt ?* To christian 
parents and christian instructers, I make my ap- 
peal I have little hope of influencing those who 
despise the virtues of tlio heart. But to you, ye 
followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, I look for 
co-operation in opposing a principle which is in- 
imicjil to the genius of Christianity. You remem- 
ber the lessons of humility which Christ repeated- 
ly inculcated on bis primitive disciples,— especially 
whenever they manifested a spirit of emulation or 
of ambition. You remember that he uniforiuly re- 
proved an aspiring disposition, and taught them 
that humility is an indispensable qualification Ibr 
arimission into fbe kingdom of heaven. You will 
therefore confider tlie improvement of the moral 
and religious character as an object of infinitely 

* greater imporunce tlian the attamment of any, or 
even of all, the intellectual accomplishments ; nor 
will you wish your children to pluck of the tree of 
knowledge, like our first patents, at the suggestion 

'of a fiend.' . 



nearly all the phenomena it proposes to ex- 
plain. There are innumerable virtues 
which do not consist in benevolence. The 
word has a distinct and very well settled 
meaning, and it will not do to define it so 
as to support this hypothesis. I cannot per- 
ceive that it touches in its true significa- 
tion either of the cardinal virtues, as they 
are commonly called. At least it does not 
constitute them,— does not make them what 
they are; and even witliout inquiring 
whether they are connected with that' most 
estimable quality, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to be virtues. 

The statement may perhaps be made 
stronger than this. All the virtues can 
well be divided into three great classes,— 
those that spring peculiarly from religious 
emotions, those that are connected with 
the duties which a man owes more immedi- 
ately to himself, and those that ought to 
regulate the whole of his intercourse with 
other people. Now there is not a single 
one out of the two former of tlicse classes, 
which consists in benevolence. Nobody 
will say, that it is this which makes devo- 
tion or piety a virtue. It forms not a prin- 
cipal featuro in temperance, patience, in- 
dustry, circumspection, &c., the most use- 
ful qualities of our nature ; nor in self-com- 
mand, fortitude, enterprise, finnncss, heroic 
courage, &c., tlic best and most elevated 
moral perfections of which we know human 
beings are capable. So that the theory, if 
true at all, must be confined within the 
narrow limits of a single class,- the small- 
est class probably, and I am not quite sure 
that it embraces all this. It is a great mis- 
nomer, or rather an unwarrantable abuse 
of language to extend it to the others. To 
say, for example, that prudence is a virtue, 
because it is benevolent ; or that intemper- 
ance is a vice because it is always destitute 
of that amiable quality, would be manifest- 
ly false and absurd. The virtue and the 
vice are indeed often differently associated. 
W e have seen prudent men not remarka- 
ble for their benevolence ; we have seen 
intemperate men, on the contrary, in whose 
moral character this formed the prevailing 
trait 

Mr Parkhurst is not any more fortunate 
in his attempt to correct the erroneous 
principles of Dr Paley, from whom he takes 
the materials, arrangement and all, for his 
Second Part, which he calls '^Practical 
Ethics." The plain good sense, and tlie 
false theory of that excellent writer, are 
well known to all your readers. Utility is 
the criterion by which he measures every 
question in monds, *^ Whatever is expe- 
dient is right." ** Actions are to be esti- 
mated by their tendency." '*It is the 
utility of any moral rule alone which con- 
stitutes the obligation of it." Now these 
principles are supposed to be very injurious 
in their effects on the science of ethics, 
and through this medium, on the morals of 
the community. The mad, Machiavel tlieo- 
ry of Godwin may perhaps be fairly as- 
cribed to them. They are certainly liable 
to one plain objection,-«-that they are vague 
aitd uncertain as a standard or rule of con- 
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diict, and that it is difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to make any useful application of 
them for the regulation and improvement 
of our morals. But Mr Farkhurst thinks 
he refutes all the reasonings against them 
by insisting, in opposition to Dr Palcy, on 
the perfectly strict observance of general 
rul6s« lie will allow not a single excep- 
tion to these. Nothing will warrant a 
breach or a departure from (hem. NotLiog 
can excuse falsehood ; nothing can justify 
deception of any sort The rule once be- 
ing established that you ought not to do 
any particular kind of actions^ — that you 
should not misrepresent, for example, — ^you 
cannot frame a reason, you cannot imag- 
ine a state or combination of circumstances 
which will authorize you to violate it, or 
excuse you for even the slightest voluntary 
deviation from an exact compliance with 
its precepts. This seems to be absurd 
enough on the face of it But allowing it 
to be true, the difficulty is not at all re- 
moved. The same objections lie against 
this as against Dr Paley's theory. I should 
like to ask Mr Parkhurst where these gen- 
tral ruUs are to come from ? Who is to 
be the frame r of them ? On what princi- 
ples are they to be made ? Is there any 
Umit to their number? Suppose two or 
more to conflict with one another, which 
diall prevail ? And who is to be the judge 
in all these cases ? Does not our author 
perceive that these rules in morality are, 
with a very few exceptions, of mere human 
invention, and if utility alone is to be the 
eriterion by which they are made, every 
man will take the business into his own 
bands, and frame them to suit his own ideas 
on that subject ? No single action stands 
by itself and alone. There are other simi- 
lar ones, which may be classed and arrang- 
ed with it Even the exceptions to one gen- 
eral rule are so, only because they belong 
to another. So that, on the principles of 
this utility system, if we wish to screen or 
justify some doubtful action of ours, all 
we have to do, is to draw up a rule, which 
will embrace and take it under its protec- 
tion. The combination probably will sup- 
port it, and it will receive its character eiv- 
tirely from the company, where we hare 
the good fortune to find it a place. 

But it is high time to bring this letter to 
a close. It has been prolonged now infi- 
nitely beyond the limits I originally assigned 
to it And what is worse, I find that I have 
devoted a great deal too much of it to the 
discussion of questions, which arc not of 
the g^roatcst value cither in the science or 
the practice of morality. The abstract in- 
quiry. What constitutes virtue ? is interest- 
ing and curious rather than important ; and 
is of comparatively little moment, whether 
we decide that an action is virtuous because 
it is useful, or useful because it is virtuous, 
though the latter supposition seems much 
more satisfactory to me. These things, 
however, have a place in the books of all 
our moral writers, the oldest and the latest 
and the most able of them. It is this cir- 
cumstance alone which has led me on in 
my inquiries. The matters of more inters 



est and importance, which are connected 
with tlie subject, and they are very numer- 
ous, 1 will discuss with you on some other 
occasion, if a convenient opportunity should 
occur. Yours, &c. 

THE UkV MOIfASTCar. 

No. 11. 

Winter J^Ionths. 

A sad tale's best for Winter. 

IFinter's TaU, 

To a melancholy man there is a feeling 
of intercourse and good fellowship existing 
between himself and winter, and in the 
language of its hollow voice and whistling 
winds, he finds its communion witli him. 
There is a vigorous impulse and reaction be- 
tween the hearts of men and exteruul things ; 
and though philosophy has long endeavour- 
ed to solve the problem, yet the doubt still 
remains whether the energies of feeling 
are influenced and directed by surrounding 
objects to a greater degree than that in 
which the heart changes every thing, 
that the eye rests upon, with its own 
cheerful or melancholy light For me, 
even the winter wind has a voice of elo- 
quent emphasis. As I sit retired by my 
evening fireside, and mark the strong light 
glare out upon the old furniture of my 
chamber,— and hear the wind in motion 
among the bare trees without, and sharply 
whistling through every chink and crevice, 
there seems to be something articulate 
in the sound it utters; for it brings me tid- 
ings of leafless woods and desert walks. 
Bnt desert as they are, in thought I visit 
them again. There is, indeed, no voice to 
welcome me there ; and I stand amid the 
tall and widowed trees, like one that revis- 
its in the wintec of his life those scenes, 
which its sammer had gladdened. The 
forest and the valley and the upland are 
silent around me, save when th6 icicle 
drops from the withered branch and slides 
away on the crusted snow, or my footsteps 
startle the heron from his fountain, and he 
wings his noisy way upwards. The giant 
oak heaves out its ai^na to the wind,— the 
withered vine hangs, covered with hoar- 
frost, from the brown elm, and the dark 
moss is froaben upon its trunk. And yet so 
strong a principle fii association is contra- 
riety, that the changfing beauty of the other 
seasons seem to pass over the woods again, 
even whilst I stand with them. The buds 
of spring swell out afresh,— the summer 
cloud overshadows the forest, and the sam- 
mer wind plays in the green leaves :— and 
again there is beauty in the many-coloured 
hills of autumn. I see the trees resume 
their verdure, and again they bend 

** In biancMng beauty and in living green"— 

whilst the angler, with rod and line, sings 
on his way to the silent river. 

THS AJIGLSJI^S SOVO. 

From tlie rivei^i plathy bank. 

Where the ie4gc grows green aad rank, 

And the twined woodbine springs. 
Upward speeds the morning lark 
To iu silver ckwd^sod hark ! 

On his way the woodman sings. 



On the dim and mUx^ lakrs 
Gloriously the rooming breaks, 

And the e.i^le *t on bb cloud: — 
Whilst the wind, with sicbing, woos 
To its arms the chaste odd ooze. 

And the rustling reeds pipe loud. 

Where the embracing i\'y holds 
Close the boar elm in its Ibid*, 

Id the nieadow*s fenny land. 
And the windiuz river sweeos 
Through its shsulows and still deeps, — 

Silent with roj rod I stand. 

But when sultry suns are high 
L'iKlemeatb the oak I lie, 

As it shades the \rater*s edgp, 
And I mitili my line, away 
In tlie wheeliue eddy, play, 

Tailing wiu the river sedge* 

When the eye Qf evening looks 
On green woods and winding brooks. 

And the wind sighs o'er the lea,— 
Woods and streams, — I leave you then. 
While the shadow in the glen 

Lengthens by the greenwood tree. 

Winter, though to many a comfortless 
season, is a time well suited to meditatioD. 
An opening year finds us changed as times 
and seasons have changed. There is vacant 
chair by our social fireside and a vacant 
niche in our hearts,— love may have grown 
cold and friendship deserted ns, anid wa 
may have outlived those, who we hoped 
would outlive us. Peibaps we bkve 
parted forever with tbem, froa whooi we 
never before parted,— the feet of itraogers 
may tread upon the sepulchres of onr 
•friends, and a tender remembrmoe may be 
all that remains of them. It is as true as il 
is trite, that we seldom value friendship as 
we ought, until we feet in some degree its 
loss. But when our parent earth has fold- 
ed to its cold bosom the child of clay, and 
has incorporated with its snbstenoe tiba 
form whose affections were incorpormlei 
with our own, we then feel bow bard it if 
to relinquish the communion of fiiendsbipb 
The voice of hcunanity is loud within ns^ 
and tells us that a powerful attraotloa hoidi 
within the limit of society the individaali 
that compose it ; and that we exist but ia 
the mutual interconne of heart with beart. 
Yet how little we think of these hidden syi^ 
pathies. We pass away from the eajib» 
and the world, with its caret and gaT6Cie% 
goes on the same without ns as with ati 
Our death brings no change to the face of 
nature. The woods and Uie waters are as 
greens—the skies are as fair, and the air as 
full of freshness and the trees of melody, as 
when we were on earth. O, how the dead 
outmultitude the living >-4mt]iatare it ft«sl^ 
and fair with buds, and ripening fruits, and 
changing seasons. Here indeed the con- 
nexion is not mutual ; but it is between 
ourselves and the rest of our race. Intsi^ 
est is linked in with interest,— 4LifectioB in> 
swers to affection ! And hence it it ^at 
«« there is a tear for all that die.** Bat 
when a friend leaves us forever, and deatli 
seals up the volume of his bfo, the cant of 
the living soon call us from ttie grsTe dt 
the dead, and his memory is lost to QiO 
mind as his form to the sight. 

Winter, apart from its being a season so 
weil adapted to moral tiioiigbty is also soil* 
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ed to the studies of the poet When the 
eye of sense is shut on things around us, 
the mental eje enjoys most perfect vision. 
Winter has made hare and desert our woods 
and mountains, but we can sit by our even- 
ing firesides and form conceptions of more 
than natural beauty. No poet paints criti- 
cally from nature ; but the ideal world of 
poetry is not only peopled with its own 
children, but it is shadowed and beautified 
with its own woods and waters. Thus the 
poetic mind, gathering together whatever 
is beautiful in natural scenery, embodies 
into one more perfect whole the several coK 
lected parts. The most striking features of 
different landscapes are taken, and the out- 
line filled up by imagination. And thus in 
the barrenness of winter we have rich en- 
joyment in our own thoughts, and the sterile 
earth becomes green and fruitful in our 
conceptions, and blooms ag^ain in memo- 
xy or in anticipation. 

Tax Lay Moifx. 

LETmS FROM A TRAVCIXKR. 
No. VUI. 

EdinbuiKb, April 10, 18— « 
If Y D^R FrISNDS, 

Since my last, I have made anoth- 
er visit to St Mungo's city, which B 
had not yet seen. We sailed up the Forth 
to a small port near Falkirk, in a steam- 
boat, which was small and mean in every 
respect, when compared with those of our 
own country. The morning was stormy, 
snd we were confined to the cabin, and had 
BO opportunity to enjoy the beau^ of the 
aceneiy. From the landing we crossed 
over to the grand canal, where, as I have 
befi>re mentioned, it passes Falkirk. We 
embarked here again in the canal boat and 
feaohed Glasgow in the evening. This last 
mode of travelling we found very agreeable ; 
the boat was drawn by three horsetf, har- 
nessed in a line and driven at the rate of 
MX miles an hour. It contained a laig-e 
cmbin, handsomely fitted up and furnished 
with books, backgammon and chess boards, 
£tc &c. The canal is a noble work, deep 
and wide enough to admit the passage of 
vessels of small burthen ; it passes, howev- 
ery through a dreary tract of country, in 
the course of which I observed nothing 
which was connected with any interesting 
associations, except the village of Calder, 
which recalled the idea of a spirited Scotch 
airy called Calder Fair, strongly resembling 
our own national Yankee Doodle. 

The day after our arrival at Glasgow 
was Saturday, which we empbyed in seeing 
a few lions, and ^n Sunday heard a sermon 
from the Itav* Dr Chalmers. His perform- 
ance did little towards altering the opinion 
I have already eipressed respecting Scotch 
eloquence. His voice was bad, and his pro- 
nunciation occasionally vulgar ; ho some- 
times spoke in a low tone, and some- 
times screamed and beat the pulpit cushion, 
but ail in vain as fisir as my feelings were 
concerned. And having thus heard their 
most celebrated pulpit orator, I shall 
leave Scotland an obstinate heretic, in re- 



gard to the oratorical powers of its inhabi- 
tants. 

On Monday noon we bade fuewell to our 
friends in Glasg^ow, and set off on foot in a 
shower of rain for Hamilton. On the road 
we passed Bothwell bridge, where the Cove- 
nanters were defeated in Old Mortality^ 
It is a narrow stone edifice, with high bat- 
tlements. Hamilton is about eleven miles 
distant from Glasgow. On Wednesday we 
walked to Lanark ; our road lay along the 
banks of the Clyde, which is here a beau- 
tiful river, and bordered by the most fertile 
country I have seen in Scotland. The day 
was delightful, and we of course enjoyed 
our walk more than usual. During a great 
part of the morning, we were entertained 
by the movements of a party on the opposite 
side of the river, engaged in hunting ; the 
shoots of the hunters and* their alternate 
appearance and disappearance, as thickets 
or inequalities of ground occurred in the 
course of the pursuit, attracted our atten- 
tion and interested us so much, that it was 
with great regret that we finally lost sight 
of them. 

In the afternoon we reached the fells of 
Clyde ; these are three in number, of which 
Com Linn is the most remarkable. Near 
the ^1 is a cave, which, for aught I know, 
may be the identical one, which sheltered 
Balfour, after the defeat at Bothwell. On 
a slight elevation of ground above this fall, 
is a summer-house, in the roof of which a 
large mirror is placed in an oblique direc- 
tion, so as to renect the appearance of the 
Linn. To a spectator, standing in this 
summer-house, with his back to the river, 
and looking up to the roof, the water seems 
to be tumbling down directly on his head. 
Though water-falls are no great curiosities 
to an American, it is agreeable enough to 
see one without a saw-mill and slabs. 

At Lanark are the fomous cotton mills 
of Owen, of which you have probably seen 
more particular accounts, than I have 
either time or patience to give you. The 
distance from Lanark to Edinbuigh is 
thirty-two miles, which we easily accom- 
plished the next day in eight hours and a 
half. The country was uninteresting, and 
there was nothing to interrupt our pro- 
gress. 

Last week I went with B ■ to Ratlin, 
which is but a short distance from this 
cily-^about seven miles. The Chapel is 
one of the most perfect remains of antiqui- 
ty in Scotland, and a beautiful specimen of 
Golhic arehitecture. One of the pillars is 
exquisitely carved. It is called the 'Pren- 
tice's Pillar, from a tradition, that while the 
master builder was at Rome, for the pur- 
pose of learning the method of executing 
this kind of work, one of his apprentices 
finished it from a design, which he happened 
to see ; for which good deed his master, on 
his return, beat out his brains with a ham- 
mer. A similar story was related to us of 
some part of Melrose abbey, and possibly 
the legend is common to many old cfaurehes. 
The clustered arehes of the roof, in these 
ancient buildings, spring either from pil- 
lars, or projections mm the walli» Galled 
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corbells, which usually represent some gro- 
tesque figure. Those at Roslin were, for 
the most part, heads. Among these the 
guide pointed out that of the abovemention- 
ed 'prentice, his master, and weeping moth- 
er ; and truly the old lady looked dolorous 
enough to authenticate the tradition. 
Among the variety of odd Qgpires, I noticed 
one of a cherub playing on a bagpipe. 
On the whole there were few particulars 
here to interest one much, and the chapel 
was different in that respect from Mieliose ; 
but the general impression given by the 
building was very agreeable. 

We next visited Roslin Castle, of whkh 
little remains, and that entirely in niins. 
Its situation is highly picturesque. There 
is a deep valley, or ravine, whose sides are 
are precipitous. The castle was built 
partly on the declivity of one side, and com- 
municated with the opposite brow, by meant 
of a draw bridge. The bridge is now of 
stone. At the bottom of the ravine, and 
round the foot of the castle, flows the Esk 
river, its banks bordered with the green hol- 
ly and broom. The sun shone bnght while 
we were there, and I have seldom beheld a 
more beautiful scene, than was presented 
by the Esk tumbling over the rocks in 
miniature cataracts before us, the frowning 
ruins above, and the green hills around. We 
remained here a long time, B gather- 
ing mosses, and I musing. We were form- 
ed for companions in a ramble ; I sit or 
stand with perfect composure, while he 
pick! mosses, and rarely iret, however long 
he may be thus enq^yed ; and though I 
only answer his appeals and inquiries re- 
specting the beauties of a cryptogamoiM 
specimen, by a nod, or interjection of ac- 
quiescence, he is well satisfied, if I listen 
with patience ; while on the other hand he 
never interrupts my meditations on the 
picturesque, to use Dr Sjrntax's expression, 
except by the appeals before mentioned, 
which go for nothing ; so that if we happen 
to find a spot, where the ciyptogamia thrive 
and the scenery is romantic, it is hard to 
determine how long we shall remain. Ros- 
lin was a position to win both our hearts, 
and its attractions prevented our reaching 
Edinburgh till sometime after dark. 

Last Sunday I attended the service at 
the High Chureh, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the Lord Provost and the Baillies 
in their velvet and ermine, as well at the 
judges, or Lords of Session, in their three^ 
tailed wigs. The former occupied the front 
seat of the gallery, on one side of the 
chureh, and th^ latter a similar situation, on 
the other. When they were all in order, 
they dischai^ged a volley of low bows at 
each other across the interval. When the 
preacher had ended, he let off a bow at each 
party, who rose, returned the fire and mareh- 
ed off under convoy of the city guard, who. 
If one might judge from their costume and 
ai^arance, might have served under the 
g^racious king Duncan. 

About a nule^r more from Edinburgh, it 
a beautiful spot, which is said to be the 
scene of Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd. 
It it a green valley, completely embosomed 
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among the Pcutland hills, through the | society, and kept no journal. 1 have delay 



whole length of which meanders a gentle 
rivulet, shooting across from side to side, 
as it meets with obstacles to its direct 



ed writing from time to time, till my obser- 
vations of small matters have glided out of 
mind, and I have omitted many things, and 



course ; the source of the brook is a clear might as well perhaps have omitted more, 



pool, supplied by a stream, which, descend- 
ing from the hills, falls over a precipitous 
bank about fifteen feet in height. This 
I suppose to be 

" Habio's how. 
Where a' that *s sweet in spring and simnicr grow ; 
Between twa birks, out o*er a little lin 
The water fa*s and makes a singan din ; 
A pool, breast deep, beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses with easy whirls the bordering grass." 

Book-making, in this realm, seems to be 
as much a trade as cabinet or chair mak- 
ing. Books are poured out from the press 
on all subjects, of all shapes, and of all 
sizes, and some of them superlatively ridic- 
ulous. I have seen one, which contained 
Dothing but the inscriptions on seals. Not 
remarkable ones, but such as you see every 
day, as " All 's well,'* «' Forget me not,^ 



with which a letter might be filled, because 
they are to be found elsewhere. I shall re- 
turn with a feeling, common perhaps to 
every traveller, that the country' he has 
visited has much to recommetid it, but 
that the one to which he is rctuniiDg, has 
more. Great Britain is doubtless a great 
and happy nation— but 1 am persuaded that 
the United States, or, at least, that portion 
of them with which 1 am acquaint^, con- 
tains, on the whole, a happier, and I hope 
will one day contain, a greater people. 
Farewell. 



LETTER IX. 

Quebec, June 2, 18 — . 

Mr Dear Friends, 

Though at last safely landed on the 
&c. ; but the most ludicrous thing of this I right side of the Atlantic, some time must 
kind, that 1 have met with, is a book, en- 
titled " Neck-clothiana," or "Tyetana," 
consisting of descriptions of the various 
methods of tying on a cravat, illustrated 
by plates; there was the Napoleon tye, 
the American tye, the Osbaldistone tye, and 
the horse-collar, with many others equally 
nonsensical. 

I have lately seen two persons of note, 
Henry Mackenzie, the author of the Man 
of Feeling, La Roche, &c, and Sir Walter 
Scott. The former is now an old man, and 
not remarkable in his appearance. He is 
rather thin, which is proper enough for a 
Man of Feeling. Scott is an elderly, 
thoughtful looking man, his hair between 
sandy and grey, and did not look at all as I 
expected. The place where I saw him, and 

the office, that of clerk of a court, was 

rather unfavourable for poetic effect, to be 

sure ; bundles of papers, briefs, writs, black 

gowns, tailed wigs, a row of judges in an- 
tique (I had like to have written it antic) 

dresses, barbarous law jargon, and the 

statue of Ijord Mansfield, aro as far from 

poetry '* as from the centre to the utmost 

pole.'^ 

Though the dress of the judges is some- 
what grotesque, it looks very rich, being of 

scarlet cloth and white satin. The lawyers 

wear gowns and three tailed-wigs, which 

give them the air of so many monkeys. 

The mode of proceeding differs from that 

of our own, or the English courts. The 

juries consist of fifteen, insteadof twelve, 

and a plurality of voices, is sufficient to 

condemn or acquit The witnesses are 

sworn by the judges, and not by the clerk 

as in our courts. The former seems to 

me the better practice. 

In a few days I shall sail for Quebec, and 

take my leave of this beautiful city. Yon 



clapped the helm down, brought ber up once 
more to the wind, and we shot close in to 
the rocks. ^* Hard a lee ! (ore sheet, fore 
top-bowline !*^ roared the old fellow ; but we 
should have heard him, if he had spoken 
in a whisper. We hardly moved a muscle 
while she was rounding to ; and every man 
drew a long breath as the flutter of the 
fore-topsail ended in a flap against the tojH 
mast, and, swelling out on each side of it, 
showed us that it was fairly backed. 

This was a foretaste of the manner in 
which we were likely to be navigated across 
the ocean. The following morning we left 
the Forth with a fair wind. Our course was 
north-about, as it is called, and in a few days 
we passed through the Pentland Frith, and 
by John o* Groat's house, and, steering west, 
lost sight of land on the great Atlantic 
ocean. We soon began to be aware, that 
both captain and mate were grossly igiK>- 
rant of navigation, and that a hint now and 
then from myself and fellow-passenger were 
likely to be usefuL The latter, a Mr Carr, 
had been formerly a clerk in some establish- 



yet elapse beforo I can have the pleasure of I ment at Jamaica, and had several timet 
meeting you. I send this letter in the mean passed the Atlantic ; while I, as you know, 



time, as a kind of sop for your impatience. 
You will perceive by its contents, that I 
have not passed the great water again with- 
out adventure or peril. 

One fine afternoon, on the 15th of April, I 
sot sail from Lcith, in a pretty brig of about 
two hundred tons. My fellow-passengers 
in the cabin, were an intelligent emigrant 
from Northumberland and a stupid Scotch 
lad. In the steerage was a company of 
about one hundred Scotch and English emi- 
grants, to which I had the honour of acting 
as physician, surgeon, &c. As we beat 
slowly down the Forth, against a light 
easterly breeze, and Arthur's seat retired 
from our view, a feeling of melancholy pre- 
dominated in my mind. I can easily con- 
ceive of the strong attachment which an 
Edinburgher feels for his native city ; there 
is someUiing in picturesque scenery and sit- 
uation which takes a strong hold on the 
affections, and though, with the exception of 
B 



there is hardly an individual in Edinburgh 
aboutwhomlcare agroat; yetlbelicvclshall 
never think of the gudc town again without 
a queer kind of feeling about the heart. In 
an hour or two we arrived off Wemyss, in 
the county of Fife ; here the captain left us 
to the care of his mate, with directions to lay 
off and on, till he should rejoin us. While the 
conversation was going on between them, the 
vessel was running in shore, and as the boat 
pushed off, the mate, a young man about 
twenty, attempted to put her about, but, to 
his great consternation, she missed stays. 
He immediately began to wear ship, an op- 
eration which, with so little sea-room as we 
then had, would have probably been the last 
which the good brig Percival would have 
will think that a residence of six' months I undertaken for some months. The captain. 



have had opportunities of picking up a little 
knowledge in this way. Most American cap- 
tains, confident in their knowledge and ex- 
perience would have cut us very short, had 
we presumed to interfere with their manage- 
ment ; but Sawney knew better things. He 
had the grace, at least, to know that he was 
ignorant of many matters, that it wa» hi» 
duty to know ; and ^' 1 dare say you're 
right," was his usual reply to our exposi- 
tions. On one occasion, he was in much 
trouble about the great disagreement be- 
tween his dead reckoning and the latitude 
by observation, till we suggested to him, that 
there was such a thing as variation of the 
compass, and that this was different in difler- 
ent parts of the globe — *^ I dare say you're 
right," he replied, and what was more to the 
purpose, he became sure of it, when be made 
the due allowance for the said variation, as 
laid down in his chart. The mate assured 
me, that he believed the brig was unluck)-, 
and a few others of my countrymen, i since he had never made a voyage in her 



ought to have afforded more matter worthy 
of being related, than is contained in the 
few letters I have written. But my atten- 
tion has been much occupied by profession- 
al pursuits, I have gone very little into 



in hit boat, itood aghast at a manoeuvre 
which threalCMd such a speedy termination 
to his voyage* Luckily, the want of disci- 
pline waa» in this instance, of service to us ; 
aa M teaman ran to the quarter deck, 



without meeting with some accident. In 
the course of the passage, which was 
long and tedious, I derived considerable 
amusement from my proteg^ in the steer- 
age. They were a simple race ; most of them, 
having resided all their lives in an inland 
village, had never seen the mast of a ship, till 
their arrival at Leith; every thing was mat- 
ter of amazement, from the beasts (whales) 
tiiat raised a reek (smoke) to the bubbles 
(Portuguese man of war) that floated by us. 
\Ve had frequent occasion to lay to, during 
strong head gales ; and when they inquired 
into the reason of this cessation of the ship's 
progress, a waggish sailor informed tliem, 
that the object was to afibrd the vessel some 
rest On this subject, they entertained dif- 
ferent opinions; most of them thought it 
unreasonable thus to delay in the middle of 
the ocean ; but some of the women com- 
passionately exclaimed, ^Poor thing, she 
must be a-weary." They were generally 
able to read, and, on the vholei wen 
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peaceable and contented, — ^amusing' them- 
selves, in fine weather, with books or sin^- 
in^. A party of them would often take their 
seats on the quarter-deck on a moonligfht 
evening-, and sing their national songs with 
great effect. 

As we approached the Banks, wo passed 
near several islands of ice ; the appearance of 
these objects in the sunshine has often been 
described; but no description can do justice 
to its sublimity and beauty ; I shall certainly 
not attempt one. 

About five weeks from the time of our de- 
parture, we made Newfoundland, and a few 
days after, came near being wrecked on its 
south-west point We were running directly 
before the wind, with a smart gale and 
reefed topsails, in a thick fog, when we 
were startled by the white foam of breakers 
ahead. You may judge of the comfortable 
nature of our situation— it required nearly 
two days hard beating to obtain a tolerable 
offing ; but we did obtain it, and soon after 
a fair wind, which soon carried us through 
the bay and into the noble river St Law- 
rence. In ascending the river, we had one 
more escape, but I will spare you the par- 
ticulars of it, since it was an escape. We 
ran up the river at last, with a noble breeze, 
and without a pilot, and anchored safely 
opposite point Levi. Our passengers were 
mightily amazed at the number ot churches 
which appeared on tlie banks of the river, as 
we approached the city, — as they had been 
informed there was no religion in America. 
The following day, we came up to the quay, 
and I took my leave, with some regret, of 
my fellow-passengers, who had nearly all, 
at different times, been under my care, 
during a passage of more than forty days ; 
and, I flatter myself, the regret was mu- 
tual. Fortunately we lost none during the 
passage, but, on the contrary, added one, 
a sea-born ^' wee lady," to our comple- 
ment. Of Quebec, you have read much, 
and I will tell you more when I see you. 
Farewell. 



VOETB.T. 



A BONG OF SAVOT. 

As the dim twilieht shrouds 

The mountain s purple crest. 
And sum>uer*8 white and folded clouds 

Are glowing in the west, 
fjoud shoQb? come up the rocky dell, 
And voices hail the eveniiig belL 

Faint is the goatherd's song. 
And sighing comes the breeze : 

The silent river sweeps along 
Amid its bending trees, — 

And tlie full moon shines faintly there, 

And mu&ic fills tlie evening air. 

Beneath the waving firs 

Tlie tinkling cymbals sound ; 
And as the wuid the foliage stirs, 

I sec the dancers bound 
Where the Rrcen branches, arched above, 

Bend over this fair scene of love. 

And he is there, that sought 

My youn^ heart long ago ! 
But he has U'(i me,— though I thought 

He ne'er could leave me m). 



Ah I lovers' vows, — how frail arc they! — 
And his — were made but yesterday. 

Why comes he not ? I call 

In tear; upon him yet; — 
'Twere hotter ne'er to love at all. 

Than love, and then forget ! 
Why comes he not? Alas! I should 
Reclaim him still, if weeping could. 

But see, — he leaves the glade. 

And beckons me away: 
He comes to seek his mountain maid!— 

I cannot chide his stay. 
Glad sounds along the viilley swell. 
And voices liail the evening bell. 

H. W. L. 



TO nNETMA. 

Tempests their furious course may sweep 
Swiftly o'er the troubled deep. 
Darkness may lend her gloomy aid, 
And wrap the groaning woild in shade ; 
But man can show a darker hour. 
And bend benettth a stronger iMwer, — 
There is a tempest of the socl, 
A gloom where wilder billows roll ! 

The liowling wilderness may spn'ad 
Its pathless deserts jmrched'and dread. 
Where nut a blade of lierbage blooms. 
Nor yields the breeze its soU perfumes ; 
Where silence, death, and horror reign. 
Unchecked, across the wide domain ; — 
There is a desert of the mind, 
More hopeless, dreary, undelined. 

There Sorrow, moody Discontent, 
And gnawing Care are wildly blent. 
There Horror hangs her darkest clouds. 
And the whole scene in gloom enshrouds ; 
A sickly ray is cast aroi<nd, 
Where nought but dreariness is found ; 
A feeling that may not be told. 
Dark, rending, lonely, drear, and cold. 

The wUdest iUs that darken life 

Are rapture to tlie bosom's strife ; 

The tempest in its blacJiest form 

Is beauty to the bosom's storm ; 

The ocean lashed to fury loud. 

Its high wave mingling diith the cloud. 

Is peaceful, sweet serenity 

To passion's dark and boundless sea ! 

There sleeps no calm,— there smiles no rest, 
When storms arc warring in the breast; 
There is no moment of repose 
In bosoms lashed by hidden woes ; 
The scorpion sting the fury rears, 
And every trembluig fibre tears; 
The vulture preys with bloody beak 
Upon the heart that can but break ! 

E If. 



on • • » ♦. 

She was happy once, but the hours have flown 
When happiness gladdened her eye, — 
And the hue of her fairoKt hopes has gone, 
Like a dream that has long passed by : 

Her check, once glowing in youth's bright bloom, 
And joy's glad smile disclosing. 
Now mocks in its p;ilcncss the lonely tomb, 
Where her form is serenely reposing. 

For that form has found in the srave repose,-^ 
And the nis;lit-brecze oft sighs aer it. 
As it lays like a bligiiti^d and withered rose, 
By the side of the stem that bore it. 

Oh tliere was a hand that could once tustat^ 
Tliat rose through each storm of sorrow ; 
Had that hand been true,— it might yet reimin 
To rejoiie in the beams of to-morrow. 



But her heart was seared by a soul untrue, 
And torn from each hope in its springing, — 
Like tlie ivy tliat 's rent from the friendly yew 
To which sdl its tendrils were clinging. 

Oh blest be the spot, where her head lies low. 
And the willows that o'er it arc weeping ; 
Long, long shall the traveller's tears, as they flow. 
Wet the turf where her ashes arc sleeping. 

But her spirit is gone to a brighter sphere, 
Where rest to the weary is given ; 
And the tears that moistened her path while here, 
Are dried in the smiles of Heaven ! 

Henrt. 



SOUNBT. 

Sweet arc the flowers tluit morning's light displays. 
And sweet the fragrance of the early dews; 
But soon shall fade the lustre of their rays. 
And evening's hour shall weep their vauished hues. 
Fair is the day, without a cloud the sky. 
No speck obscures its azure vault serene, — 
Hari( ! *t is the tempest roars its terrors high, 
Roiling its darkness o'er the lovely scene. 
And such this earthly course ; in youth's gay morn, 
Hope spreads her sail, and pleasure sootlis the ear ; 
Till sorrow^ rends tlie soul, and biting iscorn; 
Hope fades and leaves us nothing but a tear ; 
There is no hope below, nor joy, nor pence,— 
Go seek them in the realms of heavenly bliss. 



XNTELLZGEKCE. 
ORIEKTAL COMPLIMENTARY 8T7LE. 

Mahomed Ismael Khan, of Chiraz, who is 
now at Paris, was there admitted a member 
of the Asiatic Society. In his letter to M. 
de Tassy, the Secretary, accepting the ap- 
pointment, a translation of which from the 
Persian is published, he acknowledg^cs the 
honour in the following terms : <^ I write 
these words in order to announce to your 
benevolent mind, and to make known to 
your good and enlightened heart, that, hav- 
ing had the advantage and honor of seeing^ 
arrive at the most fortunate time, and at a 
most propitious hour, the message marked 
with the signs of your friendsViip, the drops 
of the cloud of favours of the elevated be- 
ing who inhabits the garden of hope, have 
so refreshed and watered your sincere friend 
that in the middle of Autumn, the new form- 
ed bud of a delighted smile has opened inta 
full bloom on the rose tree of his thoughts.** 
He closes the letter by wishing *' may your 
honorable society be ever flourishirig, and 
may its lofty shade last for ever ! Yes, I 
trust so long as the radiant monarch of na- 
ture continues to rise in the east, and to 
gild your horizon, your litcrar}- assembly- 
being always enlightened by the luminous 
rays of information and knowledge, those 
who shall enjoy the advantage of being 
seated at this banquet of true instruction, 
will forever shine at the very summit of 
the orb of science.** 



DISCOVERY OF VACCINATIOIf. 

Id an annual British periodical work enti- 
tled ^'Time's Telescope" of wliich the twelfth 
volunoc was issued at the coinioenccment of 
the present year, is recorded the death of 
Mr John Fcwster, « a very respectable spr- 
geon and apothecary at Thorabury, This 
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gentleman ib universally considered in 
that neighbourhood as the first person 
who noticed the efTects of the Vaccine 
Virus. Many years past a Medical Club 
was established at Thonibury, where gen- 
tlemen of that profession met each oth- 
er, and communicated any fact or obser- 
vation that had occurred in the course 
of thci r practice. At one of these meetings 
Mr Fewster mentioned to the members 
present, that the hands of those {lersons 
that were employed in milkiiipr the cows, 
in that great dairy neighbourhood, contract- 
ed a complaint from the animal, appearing 
in the form of pustules, and that persons so 
affected were not liable to the contagion of 
Sm«all Pox. Mr Jenner of Berkely, a broth- 
er .£sculapius, being struck with the rela- 
tion, requested Mr Fewster to investigate 
this curious fact more narrowly by a course 
of experiments ; this Mr Fewster declined 
on account of professional occupations, but 
pressed Mr Jenner to do so. Fortimately 
for mankind, the advice was not neglected ; 
and from the skill and pi^rseverance of this 
gentleman (afterwards Dr Jenner) the 
blessings of the Vaccine Virus were distri- 
Ibuted through the earth.^^ 



IRON RAIL ROADS AND THE STEAM COACH. 

When the steam coach is brought fully 
into use, practice will teach us many things 
respecting it, of which theory leaves us ig- 
norant. With the facilities for rapid motion 
which it will affoni, however, we tiiink we are 
not too sanguine, in expecting to see the pres- 
ent extreme rate of travelling doubled. It 
is impossible to anticipate the effects of such 
an extraordinary facUit}- of communication 
when generally introduced. The Ameri- 
cans with their characteristic ardor for im- 
provements, are now collecting information 
about rail-ways and locomotive machines in 
England ; and to them these inventions Mil 
prove of inestimable value. Some persons 
doubt, for --^stance, whether it is possible 
to ke;*" iR^'tst a territory as theirs under 
one go. ,-nent. But it is forgotten, that 
extent of territory is a bar to political im- 
ion, only as it renders communication slow 
and diHicuU ; and with the rapid and easy 
means of intercourse which the rail-way 
affords, New York, New Orleans, and Co- 
lumbia river, though distant respectively 
from 2 to 3000 miles, will be politically and 
morally nearer to one another than London 
and Iltlinbuigh were a century ago. Free 
governments in ancient times were neces- 
sarily small, because they de()ended on un- 
ion of sentiment in the mass of the people ; 
and one citi/en would not then know the 
opinion of another at thirty miles* distance. 
But the post, the press, and the stage coach 
have made it easier to unite twenty mil- 
lions of men in a common cause, in our days, 
than il was to unite the fiftieth part of the 
number in the da\s of Philip of Macedon. 
\nd with the means of communication we 
ire likely soon to possess, we think the one 
hundred and fjity millions who will inhabit 
JVorth America next ccnturv, will be more 
completely ont' prnplv* than the inhabitants 



of France or Britain at this day. It is 
pleasing indcetl to think that at the moment 
when the gigantic republics of the new 
world are starting into existence, the inven- 
tive genius of man is creating new moral 
and mechanical powers to cement and bind 
their vast and distant members together, 
and to give the human race tho benefits of 
a more extended and perfect civilization. 

ECONOMICAL APPLICATION OF NATl.llAL CAR- 
BUKETTEU HYUROUEN GAM. 

The Ontario Freeman (.V. Y'.) gives a 
curious account of the application of this 
gas, as spontaneously produced, io the usual 
pur|x>80s of fuel, in the house of Mr Allen 
Loomis of Mitldlesex. 

**On a declivitv west of a hill, about 
three miles east of the east margin of the 
Canandaigua Lake, and 12 miles distant from 
this village, for several years past, places 
on the farm have been noticed from whence 
emanated an exhalation, which, on the ap- 
plication of a lighted torch, suddenly took 
lire, and continued to burn lor some length 
of time. These spots, marked by a want 
vegetation, and a blackness on the surface 
of the earth, are comprised within an area 
of four acres. Between this site and the 
lake, there are some other places of a simi- 
lar appearance. When this land was first 
cleared, about 30 years agt), it resembled a 
quagmire, and since its improvement and 
exposure to the sun, the earth has become 
more compact. The surface is a light 
mould, and under that rests a bluish clay, to 
the depth of seven or eight inches. 

In one of these places, whence inflam- 
mable air issues, the proprietors have sunk 
a well of the depth of about eigh t fee t. The 
air constantly rises through water at the 
bottom of it, and has been confined at top 
by planks and earth. In the centre of these 
planks has been fitted a section of a hollow 
tree, to the height of three or four feet, and 
secured in such a manner as to form a pent 
stock. From this pent stock the air has 
been conducted in pump logs, of one and a 
half inch calibre, to the house, distant 
twenty-seven rods. 

By the side of the house is raised anoth- 
er pent stock, and into its side at the height 
of about six feet, is inserted the muzzle of 
a gun barrel. This gun barrel conveys tlic 
gas two or three feet into his kitchen, and 
through the proper aperture in the side of 
the barrel there issues a stream of air, when 
burning, to produce a flame of fourteen 
inches in height. On removing the wood- 
en breech pin, the flame issues from the 
end thereof, and rises about four feet before 
the combustion is complete. The logs are 
continued under the house, and from them 
anotlier gun barrel of three-fourth inch 
calibre, conducts it into a culinarv stove 
thmugh its Imttoni pinte. On lighting this 
current of air, diffused by a tin, perforated 
in the shape of an inverted cullender bot- 
tom, sutllcii. ut heat is created to warm a 
stove for the purposcb of baking and cook- 
ing. 

On extinguishing the flame, and letting 



tlie air escape, the room is shortly fillcJ 
with an air unfit for respiration. Persons 
experience a sense of suffocation by breath- 
ing it freely. The stoppage of the aper^ 
tures, or the combustion of this air, renders 
the atmosphere of tlie room salubrions. 
On filling the stove with this air, and re- 
kindling it, it is so mixed with atmospheric 
air, as to cause a slight explosion, sulficient 
to force open the doors of tlie stove, and 
then burns steadily. On tlie sides of the 
stove and apertures, there collects a beau- 
tiful oily lamp-black. 

This natural curiosity, thus improved and 
managed by art, excites the attention of 
people, and the number of visitants is so 
great as to interrupt the ordinary domestic 
concerns of the family. Therefore, for 
self-protection, they have commenced tav- 
ern-keeping. The mivelty of warming and 
lighting this house, and the mode of cooking 
practiced, induce the learned and the un- 
learned, idle and curious, beaux and belles 
to visit this place of resort. Perhaps not 
more tlian one twentieth part of the air 
capable of being collected and applied to 
use, is concentrated by this rude apparatus.^ 
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STEAM ENGINES. 

The French Institute have subjected to 
a careful examination, the various circum- 
stances connected with the explosion of 
steam boilers, and an ordinance of the king, 
founded most probably upon the conclusions 
of the Academy, decrees: Ist That no 
high pressure engine shall be established 
without a license. 2d. That every propri- 
etor shall declare before the proper author- 
ity, the degree of pressure with which his 
machine is intended habitually to act. tid. 
That no high pressure engine shall be 
erected witliout having its strength previ- 
ously determined by the hydraulic press ; 
that every boiler shall be able to sustain fiv« 
times tlie force under which it is to act ; 
that the intended pressure shall be stamped 
upon it; and that no boiler shall be erected 
until it receive this stamp. 4th. That two 
safety valves shall be adapted to each boil- 
er, so large that either of them can disen- 
gage the steam with sufiicient rapidity, one 
of them to be at the disposal of the fireman, 
and the other covered with a grating, lock- 
ed, and the key kept by the proprietor. 5th. 
That two round plates shall be inclosed in 
the boiler, one of which to be at least equal 
in diameter to the safet}' valve, and to be 
composed of a mixture of metals which will 
melt or soften at a temperature of 10^ cen- 
tigrade, above that of the boiler ; the other 
of double the diameter, inserted near the 
locked valve, and of such a composition as 
to soften at 20^ centigrade, above the beat 
of the boiler. These plugfs to be stamped 
with the degree at which they arc fusible. 
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